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BUSINESS AND POLITICS: A CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE* 


ROBERT A. DAHL 
Yale University 














For all the talk and all the public curiosity about the relations be- 
tween business and polities, there is a remarkable dearth of studies on 
the subject. What is written is more likely to come from the pen of a 
sociologist, an historian, a lawyer, or an economist than from a political 
scientist. One would suppose that the role of business, particularly big 
business, in the political system would be a matter of central concern to 
political scientists. And só it may be. But those who write about it are 
men like Adolph Berle, a lawyer, C. Wright Mills, a sociologist, and 
Robert Brady, an economist; nor can political scientists legitimately lay 
claim to Peter Drucker, whose professional training and interests in 
business antedated his academic position as a teacher of political science. 


I. INTRODUCTION 
‘ Lest it be thought that I have over-stated the point, here is some sup- 
| porting evidence. During the past fifty years, only about a dozen articles 
‘have appeared on the subject of business, in the pages of this Review. 
In his analysis of articles published in the five general political science 
| journals of this country during the years 1925-29, 1939-41, and 1952-54, 
- Waldo found no articles at all on business in the first period, only two 
; articles in the second, and only nine in the third. If we look at proposed 


* This paper is one of three prepared at the request of the Ford Foundation Program 
in Economic Development and Administration. Companion papers are by Paul Lazarsfeld, 
“Reflections on Business: Consumer and Manager,” and Mason Haire, “Psychological Re- 
search Problems Relevant to Business and Industry”; these will appear in the American 
Journal of Sociology and the Psychological Bulletin, respectively. The aim of the three, 
. covering political science, sociology, and psychology, is to indicate research areas in the 
social sciences related to problems of business and industry. 

1 The three periods are his. Some additional articles may be concealed under other 
headings, such as “politics, parties, and pressure groups.” Dwight Waldo, Political Science 
in the United States of America, A Trend Report (UNESCO, Paris, 1956), p. 39. 
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doctoral dissertations, the output is not great. Out of the many thousand 
dissertation titles listed in this Ruvimw in the past 15 years, only 75 deal 
in any way with business. 

When political scientists do take up their pens to write about business, 
the chances are that they will concern themselves with the relatively 
well established field of government regulation in the broad sense. For 
example, among the 75 dissertation titles there were twice as many in 
the area of government regulation, control, and administration as in the 
next most popular field, politics, parties, pressure groups and propaganda. 


TABLE I. PROPOSED DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE DEALING WITH BUSINESS 
AND POLITICS, 1942-1958, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SOME OF THE 
CONVENTIONAL AREAS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 














Atea U.S. Foreign Total 
n n n 
Government regulation, admin. & control 18 10 28 
Politics, parties, pressures, propaganda 10 3 13 
International Relations 
Law: 4 
Politics: 4 y £ 8 
Personnel, labor, coll. bargaining T — 7 
Public policy (assessment) . 6 — 6 
Public law 5 — 5 
Political thought, ideologies 2 — 2 
Other = t 2 
Unclassified * * 4 
Totals 48 13 75 





* Total not properly classifiable in either category. 


Doubtless there are many reasons for the paucity of articles and books 
by political scientists on this topic: traditional conceptions of the sub- - 
ject matter of political science, unfamiliarity with available materials, - 
difficulties in research, and lack of relevant theories to guide research. 
Iam not going to argue that we should all shift our attention forthwith; 
but I do intend to show that there are some extremely interesting and 
important topics with varying degrees of relevance to political science as 
the field is usually defined, to which the political scientist might, with 
his skills and interests, profitably direct his attention. In this essay, I 
propose to make a brief survey of the state of our knowledge with re- 
spect to four questions: 


I. What kinds of political orders are constituted by relations within 
business firms? How do the orders operate? 
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Il. What kind of a political order is constituted by the relations 
among business firms? How does the order operate? 

II. What are the relations between business and the American 
political order? (I will also consider under this head some of the 
relations of American business to international politics.) 

IV. What are the general consequences for the political order of the 
present organization of business in the United States? And con- 
versely? (I will consider under this heading some rather more 
general questions than those considered under ITI.) 


You will notice that, judged by the usual preoccupations of political 
scientists, we shall move from the less familiar to the more familiar. 
Hardly any studies by political scientists bear directly on the first two 
questions. For that matter, not many deal with the last two either; but 
these questions, and particularly the fourth, are evidently regarded by 
most political scientists as relevant to the “discipline.” It may be de- 
batable whether “political science” should or should not encompass the 
first two topics, but I propose to avoid this arid enterprise and content 
myself instead with indicating briefly how these matters are germane to 
our understanding of political orders and processes. 


Il. THE BUSINESS FIRM AS A POLITICAL ORDER 


A business firm, like a trade union, religious organization, or state, has 
a political order. Like the internal “government” of the economic sys- 
tem, the internal government of the firm has been effectively proscribed 
to the economic theorist and ignored by the political scientist. The 
“theory of the firm,” which has occupied a vast amount of attention 
among economists, has little to say, except implicitly, about questions 
of power, influence, sanctions, legitimacy—in short, government. 

A number of political theorists have stressed the value of studying 
the political orders of social organizations other than the state.? Most 
recently, Bertrand de Jouvenel, who is occupied with some of the most 
ancient, persistent, and imperative problems of political theory, has 
argued: 

One of the obstructions which has hitherto hindered the development of politi- 
cal science was its limitation to the aggregates called States, which are too long- 


* 2 On this point, as on many others, Charles Merriam had many insights and sugges- 
tions; &g., see his Public and Private Government (New Haven, 1944). A number of political 
scientists have examined the internal government of private organizations, though they 
have not usually paid much attention to the business firm as such. The studies are too 
numerous to cite here, but of seminal influence are O. Garceau, The Political Life of the 
A.M.A. (Cambridge, 1941) and D. Truman, The Governmental Process (New York, 1951), 
pt. 2. For a recent essay, see G. McConnell, “The Spirit of Private Government,” this 
Review, Vol. 52 (Sept., 1958), pp. 754-770. 
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lived for any summary comprehension of them to be possible. Just as genetics 
has greatly gained by the study of heredity as it operates over many genera- 
tions of short-lived insects, so political science will gain greatly from an ability 
to work on aggregates that mature quickly; of these, life in society presents 
instances all around us.? t 


The most explicit exponent of the view that the firm or business en- 
terprise is worth studying as a governmental institution is probably 
Peter Drucker, who brought to the study of business firms a well estab- 
lished interest in political theory.* Aside from his enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the organization of General Motors in The Concept of the Corpora- 
tion, there are remarkably few concrete studies. The most extensive is 
undoubtedly Business Leadership in the Large Corporation, by R: A. 
Gordon, who pursued a method of analysis with which the political scien- 
tist will find little to disagree: 


In a system of delegated power such as is found in the large corporation an anal- 
ysis of business leadership must deal with three related problems, two of them 
connected with the process of decision-making. First, where do important busi- 
ness decisions originate? ... Second, what other persons, if any, veto or ap- 
prove decisions? . . . Finally, with whom is lodged the coordinating authority 
for the enterprise as a whole... ?5 


For nearly half a century, observers have called attention to the dis- 
crepancy between the formal-legal structure of government in large 
business corporations and their real constitutions. In the formal-legal 
structure, control over decisions is a function of ownership. But as early 
as 1913 the Pujo Committee of the House of Representatives noted that 
in large corporations with numerous and widely scattered stockholders, 
“the management is virtually self-perpetuating and is able through 
the power of patronage, the indifference of stockholders, and other in- - 
fluences to control a majority of the stock.” The Committee, which was 


3 Sovereignty, An Inquiry into the Political Good (Chicago, 1957), p. 25. 

4 E.g., P. F. Drucker, The New Society, the Anatomy of the Industrial Order (New York, 
1949), p. 44 and passim. In 1943, Drucker—then teaching political theory at Bennington 
College—was invited by General Motors “to study and to report on its managerial policies 
and organization from the standpoint of an outside consultant, in which capacity (he) 
served for eighteen months.” Out of this experience came The Concept of the Corporation 
(New York, 1946), from which the quotation is taken, at page viii. Most recently, he has 
written a kind of handbook for executives, The Practise of Management (New York, 1954). 
His first book, The End of Economic Man (London, 1940) was, despite the title, essentially 
a work in political theory, for it was an analysis of the rise of irrational behaviog in the 
form of totalitarianism. 

5 Washington, 1945, pp. 57-8. 

£ U. S. Congress, House of Representatives, Report of the Committee Appointed Pur- 
suant to House Resolutions 429 and 504 to Investigate the Concentration of Control of 
Money and Credit, 62d Congress, 2d Session, Feb. 28, 1913, p. 147. 
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mainly interested in the influence of bankers, went on to point out that 
“where representatives of a great banking house are on the board and 
are financing the corporation and in close relations with the management 
the policy of the corporation is largely determined by the bankers where 
they choose to assume that responsibility.” This view of the locus of 
power in the corporation was a dominant one until quite recently. In 
1927 it was reiterated by William Z. Ripley, a professor of political 
economy at Harvard, in his Main Street and Wall Street.’ Meanwhile, 
A. A. Berle, then a young member of the New York bar, had been 
developing a parallel but more comprehensive argument in journal ar- 
ticles; the book he subsequently wrote with Gardner Means, an econo- 
mist, has long since taken its place as one of the minor classics of social 
analysis.® 

Gordon’s study, however, marks an important refinement in the 
evolution of these interpretations, for where the earlier works had 
stressed the domination of directors and management over stockholders, 
or of bankers over directors and management, Gordon showed that con- 
trol over decisions had come to rest even more narrowly: with manage- 
ment. Not only do chief executives generally dominate over their boards 
of directors, even to the point where executives select their own direc- 
tors rather than the other way around; but the process of bureaucratiza- 
tion has gone so far, in Gordon’s view, that on many important questions 
the final decisions do not even lie with the chief executives but with the 
professional bureaucracies of the corporation. Gordon also found that: 
(1) Salaried executives make up a large proportion of the membership of 
boards of directors of their own companies. (On 35 of 155 giant corpora- 
tions analysed, executives constituted at least 50 percent of the board.) 
(2) In contrast to the earlier findings of the Pujo committee, the im- 
portance of outside influences such as bankers and minority blocks of 
stockholdings had dwindled relatively, in part because of the greater 
availability of other sources of corporate capital, but in part also be- 
cause of the high degree of professionalization and executive autonomy 
in the government of the corporation. And (3) committee decision-mak- 
ing had grown, while the old-fashioned lone-wolf entrepreneurial figure 
had all but disappeared.’ 

Although there have been no subsequent studies as extensive and 
eareful as Gordon’s, some corroborative material exists. In 1953 T. K. 
Quina, a one-time vice president of General Electric, wrote a volume of 
reminiscences and observations valuable chiefly because Quinn is one of 

1 New York, 1927, ch. 4 and passim. 


8 The Modern Corporation and Private Property (New York, 1932), 
® Gordon, op. cit., pp. 71-3, 75-7, 80-1, 91, 99, 105-7, 119, 122, 131-5. 
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the very few “insiders” who have been moved to write critically about 
their own firms. On the subject of directors, he wrote: 


In General Electric the election of directors was only formalized at stock- 
holders’ meetings. The directors were in every case selected by the officers, 
who in turn always voted to perpetuate the officers. We had then, in effect, a 
huge economic state governed by nonelected, self-perpetuating officers and 
directors—the direct opposite of the democratic method. I am not condemning 
anyone but simply explaining a system, quite generally effective, which has 
grown up around us. 

The fewer the men in control of a giant corporation, the narrower the field 
of selection for officers and directors. I recall a discussion with the President 
of General Electric one time when one of our directors had resigned and another 
had died. There were two vacancies to fill, and the question was whom to 
“elect.” The selections were finally made largely on the basis of appearances. 
We did consider how helpful they might be in influencing business our way, 
but in general what was wanted was a board that would look well on paper. So 
far as the operation of the business was concerned, they were mere figureheads 
anyway. Vice-presidents, who were supposed to be elected by the board of di- 
rectors, were always named by the President. In every instance the figurehead 
board were “good boys” and endorsed the selections with their votes.: 


In 1947, M. T. Copeland and A. Towl of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business wrote a volume that emphasized, far more than 
Gordon had, the importance of the directors. But a careful reading of 
their book suggests that the influence on decisions that directors should 
and might exert (in the view of the authors) is very different from what 
they actually do exert. For their case studies indicate that it is mainly 
when a chief executive dies without having chosen a successor, or when 
the corporation is in a severe crisis, that directors can successfully in- 
terpose their influence; or for that matter are even disposed to.™ 

Gordon’s view of the government of the large corporation suggests 
some highly significant questions. First, there is the empirical question 
whether many large corporations actually approximate his description. 


Berle evidently continues to adhere to his earlier view that control over 


any decision lies mainly with the directors.” 


10 T, K, Quinn, Giant Business: Threat to Democracy (New York, 1953) p. 145. 

u M. T. Copeland and A. Towl, The Board of Directors and Business Management 
(Boston 1947), esp. pp. 33-6, 42-8, 52-7, 65-6, and 71-2. 

2 The control system in today’s corporations, when it does not lie solely in the direct 
ors as in the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, lies in a combination.of the 
directors of a so-called control bloc (a misnomer, incidentally) plus the directors them- 
selves. For practical purposes, therefore, the control or power element in most large cor- 
porations rests in its group of directors and it is autonomous—or autonomous if taken to- 
gether with a control bloc. And inheritance-tax distribution of stock being what it is, the 
trend is increasingly to management autonomy. This is a self-perpetuating oligarchy.” 


? 
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Second, on either view the existence of such a high degree of auton- 
omy in corporate decisions poses serious problems of public policy. 
Are the controls over the corporation exerted through the operation of 
the price system adequate, or should they be supplemented by additional 
controls of some sort? The answer will depend in part, of course, upon 
one’s assessment of the strength of price system controls; and here the 
relevance of the classic competitive model is dubious—yet there seems 
to be no useful alternative model. If one were to opt for additional public 
controls, what would be necessary to make these controls effective? 
Here one’s answer might depend on whether one accepts Gordon’s view 
or Berle’s. On either view, the belief that the “power” of businessmen 
would be tamed by professionalization of business management, which 
seemed so hopeful to critics as various as Tawney, Brandeis, and Follett, 
is scarcely justified; for with a speed that these reformers could hardly 
have anticipated, professionalization is being achieved. But if the means 
they advocated are now commonplace, it is doubtful whether Tawney 
and Brandeis would agree that the ends they were seeking by profes- 
sionalization have been reached. 

In the third place, the governmental structure of the modern corpora- 
tion as viewed by Gordon has some remarkable parallels (and some in- 
teresting differences) with other bureaucracies, including governmental 
ones. For the general analysis of bureaucracy and for organization theory 
the study of the modern corporation is invaluable. Students of bureauc- 
racy who follow the path marked out by Max Weber frequently stress 
the essential similarity in the main features of both governmental and 
“private” bureaucracies; students of public administration are much 
more prone to emphasize the peculiar features of governmental bureauc- 
racies. The two emphases are not necessarily inconsistent. But they 
cannot be integrated into a more comprehensive theory of bureaucratic 





Economic Power and the Free Society, A Preliminary Discussion of the Corporation (Tho 
Fund for the Republic, New York, 1958), p. 10. Berle’s pamphlet is one of three published 
so far under the auspices of the Fund for the Republic and its panel of consultants-—o/ 
whom Berle is one—on ‘“The Problems of the Free Society.” The other pamphlets are: 
Scott Buchanan (also a consultant), The Corporation and the Republic (New York, 1958), 
and Andrew Hacker, Polztics and the Corporation (New York, 1958). 

33 To a remarkable degree, the objectives set out by R. H. Tawney in The Acquisitive 
Society (New York, 1920) are attained by the modern corporation. Property owners no 
lpnger exert much influence on the conduct of business; responsibility rests upon those by 
whom the work is conducted; and management has become a profession. But while the 
forms ‘advocated by Tawney are more nearly here than a Fabian socialist could have 
thought likely in so short a time, Tawney would doubtless object that the spirit of the 
acquisitive society remains unchanged. (Cf. particularly his comments on pp. 96-7, and 
ch. 7, passim.) For Brandeis’ view, see L. D. Brandeis, Business—A Profession (Boston, 
1914), pp. 1-12. Cf. also Mary Parker Follett, Dynamic Administration (New York & 
London, 1942). 
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organizations without systematic efforts to study and compare both 
kinds. : 

It is altogether possible, in fact, that the “public-private” dichotomy 
will prove to be less fruitful than a classification based upon a more 
complicated set of variables. For the study of bureaucracy is perhaps a 
special case of organization theory, to the recent growth of which H. A. 
_ Simon and J. G. March (both originally trained as political scientists) 
have greatly contributed. Simon’s now classic Administrative Behavior 
cuts across the public-private distinction, as does the impressive new 
March-Simon work, Organizations." 

The internal government of the corporation, finally, has some bearing 
on the “‘power-structure”’ of the United States. A common populist and 
leftist view holds that politics is dominated by business, and business is 
dominated by an interlocking elite of financiers and directors. But 
Gordon’s research casts doubt on the whole idea of effective control by 
interlocking directorates, and specifically by financial blocs. If corporate 
executives are controlled at all, it must be by price-cost considerations, 
monopolistic competition, professionalism, law, conscience, and so on. 
They are not, at any rate, controlled very extensively by their directors; 
at least this would be the conclusion to draw from Gordon’s study. 

Is the government of a corporation actually accessible to political 
scientists? There is some evidence that access may not be nearly so 
formidable as one imagines. March and R. Cyert, an economist, are 
currently studying a handful of businesses in the Pittsburgh area in an 
attempt to construct models for decision-making that will forecast the 
behavior of business firms more reliably than those derived from the 
theory of the firm. Using data drawn from interviews and company 
records, March and Cyert attempt to “program” actual business de- 
cisions on a high-speed computer in order to compare the decision 
specified by their model with the decision made by the firm. The high- 
speed computer is, in effect, treated as decision-maker. The aim is not 
to substitute computers for business firms, but to develop and test 
models with high predictive value. The researchers make clear to the 
firms they study that no practical pay-off in improved procedures is in 
sight; but despite this, the firms have, so far, been remarkably coopera- 
tive in facilitating the investigation. 


“A. A. Simon, Administrative Behavior (New York, 1947); J. G. March ands H. A. 
Simon, (with the collaboration of H. Guetzkow), Organizations (New York, 1958). 

15 These studies are not yet published. However, cf. R. M. Cyert and J. G. March, 
“Organizational Structure and Pricing Behavior in an Oligopolistie Market,” American 
Economic Review, Vol. 45 (March, 1955), pp. 129-39; ibid, “Organizational Factors in 
the Theory of Oligopoly,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. 70 (Feb., 1956), pp. 44-64; 
R. M. Cyert, H. A. Simon and D. B. Trow, “Observation of a Business Decision,” Journal 
of Business, Vol. 29 (Oct., 1956), pp. 237-48. 
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Recent improvements in techniques for studying influence, resulting 
from the work of a number of political scientists engaged in studying 
community “power-structures,” could be carried over almost intact to 
studies of the internal government of business firms. It will be ironic 
indeed if other social scientists transform themselves into political 
scientists, so to speak, in order to do the job that political scientists are 
not now doing. ; 


II. BUSINESS RELATIONS AS A POLITICAL ORDER 


Every organized system of relations has its economic aspects and its 
political aspects. That these have come to be treated in separate dis- 
ciplines between which there is astonishingly little intellectual exchange 
is a fact frequently observed over a long period of time, and almost as 
frequently deplored. But the separation is still a fact. In defining what 
he means by the economic aspects of social organization, the economist 
customarily ignores “infiuence” and “power” as explicit categories; but 
because economic theory seeks to describe an aspect of organized rela- 
tionships existing in a well developed social order, implicit in every 
economic theory are some assumptions about influence relations. The 
model of a competitive price mechanism in a system of private property 
relations can easily be interpreted as an explicit description (in a lan- 
guage that can be translated into the language of politics) of the internal 
government of a particular economic order, or as a set of influence rela- 
tions among actors within the economic order; and as an implicit de- 
scription of certain relations existing among governmental officials and 
business men. But the explicit description is rarely translated into 
political language; and the implicit description generally remains im- 
plicit. Consequently a no-man’s land has grown up between economics 
and political science. One can debate whether this no-man’s land should 
be occupied by the discipline now called economics or the discipline 
now called political science; but it is difficult to argue persuasively that 
it should not be occupied at all by the social sciences. 

The typical economist so conceives of his field of inquiry that when 
he employs his formal theoretical apparatus, he is not normally com- 
pelled to explicate many assumptions about the political aspects of the 
‘social system. The political theorist, by contrast, has historically found 
it difficult to ignore the economic aspects of the social system. For he 
has generally taken it for granted that different economic orders will 
have very significant effects for the distribution of influence over deci- 
sions in the “political”? order. 

Since the economist has a body of theory at hand, it might seem effi- 
cient for the political theorist to use the economist’s models of different 
economic orders in order to provide himself with some relevant starting 
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points. When he turns to economic theory, the political theorist does 
indeed discover an elaborately worked out model of a competitive price 
system embedded in what is surely one of the most, if not the most, 
complex, rigorous and intellectually demanding bodies of theory in the 
whole domain of the social sciences. But the model, for all its elegance, 
has only a restricted utility for a political scientist concerned with 
modern economic orders as complex and different as those of the USSR, 
the United States, and Indonesia. Even within the limited view assumed 
in this paper—American business and the American social system—the 
relations, among giant firms like Dupont and General Motors raise im- 
mediate and obvious questions that are not dealt with by the existing 
models of economic theory. 

Their relations do, on the other hand, have much in common with 
relations among states pursuing international strategies, invoking 
threats, penalties and rewards, engaging in negotiations and bargains, 
using propaganda and persuasion, seeking allies, and so on. There are 
also similarities with other forms of political rivalry and negotiation, 
such as conflict and compromise among leaders of political parties. 

Economists have sometimes tried to break the grip of the competitive 
model. And in some of their descriptive writing on monopolies (where 
the theoretical biases of the economists have been curbed somewhat by 
the natural empiricism of lawyers), they seem to have succeeded. A 
large number of careful studies of the behavior of a particular firm, 
combination, industry, or segment of the economy display the spirit of 
critical empirical inquiry that guided the approach of earlier economists 
like J. M. Clark and Walton Hamilton. But in creating new theory to 
fit their descriptions, they do not seem to have been very successful, 
and possibly for good reasons. Veblen’s iconoclastic The Theory of 
Business Enterprise (1904) seems to have had little impact on economic 
theory and perhaps even less on political science. Brady, in his Business 
As A System of Power (New York, 1948) is concerned with precisely the 
kind of question political scientists would like to see treated; but he 
seems to have been so anxious to demonstrate that the United States 
was well on the way to Fascism that his treatment of the evidence is 
uncritical and at times even highly dubious. Theories of monopolistic 
competition have enabled economists to attack a new problem with rela- 
tively familiar weapons—but the fortress does not appear to have been 
taken. In any case, the theoretical writings on monopolistic conrpetition 
and oligopoly (as distinct from the descriptive ones) are preoccupied 
with problems that are of only secondary interest to a political scientist. 

Consequently a pressing need for new theory has developed. One 
new, relevant model would, at the moment, be worth a million facts; for 
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until one or more relevant models is developed, it is difficult to know how 
additional facts can explain anything. ' 

In such a situation, it is all too inviting to say that political science 
has much to offer. But it is precisely on questions of this kind that po- 
litical theory is most primitive. The relations among large business firms, 
to be sure, might be subsumed under a general theory of bargaining. 
But political scientists have never produced a general theory of bar- 
gaining. 

There are, however, some promising beginnings. The study of inter- 
national politics includes the analysis of bargaining relations,and a few 
efforts have been made toward a general theory.* A new journal, Con- 
flict Resolution, appeared in 1957; it has already published a consider- 
able number of articles that at the very least must be considered as 
fragments of a possible general theory.!” Relations among political 
leaders and parties are, of course, extensively described in the literature; 
and a number of writers have tried to explicate a theory to encompass 
these relations.1® Economists have also been drawn into the search for 
an adequate theory. The older school of “institutional” economists led 
by John R. Commons was deeply interested in collective bargaining; 
Commons himself attempted to work out a general theory that would 
include bargaining relationships of many kinds.!® Much later, J. K. 
Galbraith popularized the notion of “countervailing power,” without, 
however, refining his theory very far.2® N. Chamberlain has sought to 
explain by a bargaining theory many of the relationships ordinarily 
treated in conventional economic theory.” In a monograph for the 
RAND Corporation, C. E. Lindblom set out an interpretation of bar- 
gaining as a generalized decision-process in politics and economics.” 
Some economists have been tempted by the theory of games developed 
by J. von Neuman and O. Morgenstern (himself an econom st); prob- 
ably the most elaborate exploitation of this lead by an econoimist is M. 

16 Cf. especially, M. Kaplan, System and Process in International Politics, (New York, 
1957). 

ee R. W. Mack and R. C. Snyder, “The Analysis of Social Conflict—Toward an 
Overview and Synthesis,” vol. I (June, 1957), pp. 212-47; H. Guetzkow, ‘Isolation and 
Collaboration: A Partial Theory of International Relations,” Vol. I (March, 1957), pp. 
48-68. 

i Da Truman, op. cit.; E. Latham, The Group Basis of Politics: A Study in Basing 
Peint Legislation (Ithaca, 1952); R. Dahl and C. Lindblom, Politics, Economics and Wel- 
fare (New York, 1953), chs. 12, 13; and 17. 

18 The Economics of Collective Action (New York, 1950). 

20 American Capitalism: The Concept of Countervailing Power (Boston, 1952). 

2 A General Theory of Economic Process (New York, 1955). . 

2 Bargaining: The Hidden Hand of Government (RAND, Research memorandum RM- 


1434-RC, 1955); see also his “Policy Analysis,” American Economic Review, Vol. 48 (June, 
1958), pp. 298-312. 
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Shubik’s study of competition and oligopoly, which uses the theory of 
games for its central theoretical apparatus.” Others have, however, re- 
jected the game-theoretical approach as inadequate not only for relations 
among business firms but for most bargaining relationships, including, 
for example, those of international politics; thus Schelling appears to be 
. in the process of creating a theoretical framework that may have some 
of the rigor of games theory and more relevance.” There is, then, a good 
deal of ferment; and it is reasonable to suppose that the problem of 
creating an adequate theory or set of theories about bargaining rela- 
tionships will be attacked with much more vigor in the immediate future 
than it has been until very recently. 

The extent to which contemporary social theory is intellectually 
stunted when it seeks to deal with the relations of giant business firms is 
a special case of a much vaster problem, one that I can only allude to 
here. It is not excessively wide of the mark to say that there is no 
theoretical apparatus powerful enough to provide even. moderately 
useful answers to a very large number—dquite possibly most—of the 
questions generated by the diversity and complexity of contemporary 
economic orders. And it is exceedingly doubtful whether theory ade- 
quate to the task can be developed by economists, except in so far as 
they concern themselves with the political aspects of social relations,™ 
or by political scientists except in so far as they concern themselves with 
economic aspects. Indeed, it is altogether plausible that the existing 
division of labor within the social sciences as a whole is working strongly 
against the development of the kind of theory that is most needed. 


IV. BUSINESS AND THE AMERICAN POLITICAL ORDER 


The general state of the discipline. The task of tracing out past mani- 
festations of the relations between businessmen and the political order 
has been left mostly to historians.”* It is at least arguable that with the 


% Competition, Oligopoly, and The Theory of Games (Princeton, 1958). One should also 
consult H., Raiffa and D. Luce, Games and Decisions (New York, 1957), ch. 6, “Two-Person 
Cooperative Games;” J. F. Nash, “The Bargaining Problem,” Econometrica, Vol. 18 (April, 
1950), pp. 155-62; J. Pen, “A General Theory of Bargaining,” American Economic Re- 
view, Vol. 42 (March, 1952). For a summary and synthesis, see Allan Cartter, Theory of 
Wages and Employment (New York, 1959), pp. 24-42. 

2 T. C. Schelling, “An Essay on Bargaining,” American Economic Review, Vol. 46 
(June, 1956), pp. 281-306; “Bargaining, Communication, and Limited War,” Conjitct 
Resolution, Vol. 1 (Mar., 1957), pp. 19-36. ° 

2 This view is shared by a number of economists; e.g., Arthur Ross, in Trade Union 
Wage Policy (Berkeley, 1956) concludes that unions must be considered essentially as 
political organizations. 

2 E.g., Miriam Beard, A History of the Businessman (New York, 1938); A. M. Schles- 
inger, Sr., Colonial Merchants of the Revolution (New York, 1917); R. A. Hast, Business 
Enterprise in the American Revolutionary Era (New York, 1938); T. C. Cockran and W. 
Miller, The Age of Enterprise (New York, 1942). 
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kinds of data available the questions a political scientist might like to 
put cannot be answered anyway. But surely this is a premature conclu- 
sion. In general when skillful social scientists turn their scholarly atten- 
tion to historical problems, they manage to ask new questions and get 
new answers.” 

But even on the relations between business and the existing political 
order, the subject is in a curiously incomplete state. In the late 1920s 
and early 1930s some pioneering work was undertaken; and if this work 
has, by now, been pretty thoroughly assimilated into the main body of 
American political science, its specific concerns have not, by and large, 
been pursued. In that period the older legalistic and institutional view 
of political activity was breaking up under the impact of the new realism 
offered by men like Charles Merriam; Bentley and his group interpreta- 
tion of politics were having a belated effect on the thinking of the avant 
garde; and pluralistic ideas had moved across the Atlantic to find a 
ready reception in the United States. In 1921, F. W. Coker’s, “The 
Technique of the Pluralistic State” appeared in this Revimw.”® In 1929, 
E. P. Herring’s pioneering work, Group Representation Before Congress, 
embodied many of the new ways of interpreting politics.2® In the fol- 
lowing year, H. L. Childs’ study of the American Federation of Labor 
and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce appeared; it carried a preface by 
Merriam and an acknowledgment by Childs of his debt to Merriam and 
also to Coker. Although somewhat pedestrian in execution, the book 
was thoroughly in the new spirit; it concluded with the observation: 
“Periodic elections are turning into periodic competitions between per- 
sonalities, while the day-to-day process of governing a great nation 
turns into a continuous balancing of pressing interests of more and more 
highly perfected organized group interests.” (p. 260). Later E. E. 
Schattschneider undertook his now classic study of the pressures on 


27 As evidence, I would offer L. Hartz, Economic Policy and Democratic Thought: 
Pennsylvania, 1776-1860 (Cambridge, 1948); L. D. White, The Federalists 1789-1801 
(New York, 1948) and the three succeeding volumes in his administrative history; M. J. 
Dauer, The Adams Federalists (Baltimore, 1953). 

28 Vol. 15 (May, 1921), pp. 186-214. Cf. also M. P. Follett, The New State (New York, 
1918) and E. D. Ellis, “The Pluralistic State,” this Revimw, Vol. 14 (August, 1920), pp. 
393-407. 

29 Baltimore, 1929. His Public Administration and the Public Interest, which reflects a 
similar approach, appeared seven years later (New York, 1936). Concern with pressure 
groups and lobbying has remained at a fairly high level. For example, B. Zeller, Pressure 
Politics in New York (New York, 1937); D. D. McKean, Pressures on the Legislature of New 
Jersey (New York, 1938); D. C. Blaisdell, Heonomic Power and Political Pressures (T.N. 
E.C. Monograph No. 26, Washington, 1941); Unofficial Government: Pressure Groups and 
Lobbies, D. C. Blaisdell ed., The Annals, Vol. 319 (Sept., 1958). That the concern with 
“Interest groups” and “pressures” is no longer an American hobby is indicated by the re- 
cent publication of Interest Groups on Four Continents, H. W. Ehrmann, ed. (Pittsburgh, 
1958). 
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Congress during the Smoot-Hawley tariff controversy of 1929-1980; the 
book appeared in 1935.%° 

From that time forward there has been no equivalent period of innova- 
tion and regeneration. V. O. Key’s textbook on political parties appeared 
in 1942 with a section on business as a pressure group that has been 
modified and carried through each succeeding edition. It is a remark- 
ably succinct and comprehensive discussion of the major aspects of 
business-in-politics; one might reasonably have expected it to stimulate 
considerable research interest among its many readers.* 

Latham’s detailed examination of the fate of basing-point legislation 
in Congress appeared in book form in 1952,” followed two years later by 
a shorter case study by Garceau and Silverman dealing with the activi- 
ties of the Associated Industries of Vermont in the 1951 session of the 
Vermont legislature.** The casebook edited by Harold Stein, Public Ad- 
ministration and Policy Formation (New York, 1952) and the ICP series 
that followed have some significant cases involving the relations of 
business and government. Doubtless one could cite other items; but 
what is surprising is the extent to which the earlier interest seems to 
have tapered off." 

What seems to have happened is that the Great Depression and the 
New Deal turned the attention of political scientists away from ex- 
plaining behavior to prescribing policy. Significantly, the first of the 
Harvard series entitled Public Policy appeared in 1940; it reflects the 
newer concern with reform and regulation. The study of government 
regulation, to which I have already alluded, now began to thrive. How- 
ever, many of the political scientists who occupied themselves with 


30 Politics, Pressures and the Tariff (New York, 1935). A more recent analysis of busi- 
ness attitudes on the tariff reveals a striking reversal of opinion since the days of Smoot- 
Hawley, Cf. R. A. Bauer, S. Keller, and I. de S. Pool, What American Trade Policy Does 
American Business Want? (Center for International Studies, M.I.T., Cambridge, 1955). 
Bauer and de S. Pool also have a forthcoming book, American Businessmen and Interna- 
tional Trade: Code Book and Data from a Siudy on Attitudes and Communications (Glencoe, 
1959). 

%t Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups (New York, 1958, 4th ed.), ch. 4. 

2 E. Latham, The Group Basis of Politics, A Study in Basing Point Legislation (Ithaca, 
1952). Latham has a forthcoming volume, The Politics of Railroad Coordination, 1933- 
1936 (Cambridge, 1959), and an essay, “The Body Politic of the Corporation” (to be 
published by the Fund for the Republic under the editorship of Edward 8. Mason). 

33 O. Garceau and C. Silverman, “A Pressure Group and the Pressured: a Case Report,” 
this Ruvirw, Vol. 48 (September, 1954) pp. 672-91. . 

a Among the exceptions: J. W. Prothro, The Dollar Decade, Business Ideas in the 1920's 
(Baton Rouge, 1954); J. Palamountain, The Politics of Distribution (Cambridge, 1955); 
R. W. Gable, “NAM: Influential Lobby or Kiss of Death?” The Journal of Politics, Vol. 
15 (May 1953). 
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regulation were primarily concerned with administrative activities 
rather than “politics” (if I may be permitted a distinction that is widely 
regarded as passé, and may therefore be due for revival); and the kind 
of inquiry begun by Herring and Schattschneider was not carried for- 
ward. It may be, too, that the sort of clinical detachment that would en- 
able the observer to put his moral commitments about “business” to 
one side long enough to observe the underlying forces at work was im- 
possible in the temper of the Thirties and the crisis of War. 

It may be possible now to pick up where the earlier writers left off, 
or even to start with newer insights and ideas. Lane’s The Regulation of 
Businessmen, which appeared in 1954, presented a psycho-cultural in- 
terpretation of the problems of regulation that displays the kind of 
ferment of new ideas that marked the work of the earlier period.” 

The factors to be considered. We are in the position, then, of having 
made a good start, even an exciting start. But we are hardly set for the 
long pull. Let me now consider very briefly some factors relevant to the 
problem of assessing the political roles of business in the contemporary 
order. I shall then undertake to examine what has been done, and whet 
needs to be done, under these heads. 

To the extent that one is concerned with relations of influence, the 
following questions need to be answered: 

(1) What distinctions shall one make among the individuals or groups 
under investigation? “Business” is, after all, as various a phenomenon as 
“politics”; and taken simply in the large it may prove to have almost no 
meaning at all. 

(2) What is the basis of the influence of one actor on another? That 
is, what kinds of resources are available to him for influencing the other? 

(3) How does he actually use these resources, if at all? What are his 
techniques? 

(4) In what parts of the political order does he employ these tech- 
niques? What is the political space or arena within which the influence 
relationship exists? 

(5) On what kinds of matters, subjects, or responses? What is the 
scope of the relationship? 

(6) How great an effect do the techniques actually have? How suc- 
cessful is the effort to exert influence? Or, in other words, what is the 
magnitude of the influence? 

In addition to these six elements, which help to make precise any state- 
ments one might care to make about the influence of businessmen on 


35 New Haven, 1954. 
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politicians and bureaucrats, or of politicians and bureaucrats on busi- 
nessmen, one might wish to answer some other questions in order to 
assess the political roles of businessmen. For example: 

(7) What kinds of motives help to explain the political roles of busi- 
nessmen? E.g., what are the motivations of businessmen in their polit- 
ical relationships? 

(8) What attitudes—their own or those of ee involved in 
political relationships? 

(9) What ideologies, comprehensive outlooks, or ae structures 
of attitudes are at work? 

The remainder of this section of my paper will consist, then, of a brief 
examination of the present state of our knowledge with respect to each 
of these questions, and the problems and possibilities of further inquiry. 

Distinctions among businessmen. Differences in the political behavior 
of businessmen may be almost as significant as similarities. “Aims of 
different elements of the business community often diverge,” Key 
writes. “Yet it cannot be denied that on some types of questions con- 
siderable cohesiveness prevails within the business community.... 
On all these matters investigation and discerning reflection are limited 
enough to leave us with wide areas of ignorance.’’ l 

It is a plausible and commonplace hypothesis that in some respects 
the political behavior of businessmen is a function of the size of the firm. 
The social, psychological and economic environment of the small busi- 
nessman is often thought to be more conducive to extremism and in- 
tolerance than the bureaucratized and technical setting of the big 
businessman. But there is slight evidence on the point. In sample 
surveys the numbers of businessmen interviewed are usually too small 
to permit distinctions; consequently differences in attitudes that might 
be associated with size of business firms are left unexplained or are at- 
tributed to other factors, such as education.*” Thus Stouffer’s study of 
attitudes toward Communists and other dissenters reveals wide differ- 
ences between well educated and poorly educated businessmen; but 
there are no breakdowns according to size of firm—and it is more than 
likely that size of firm and extent of education are highly associated.*® 
However, in a study of support for McCarthy and political tolerance in 
Bennington, Vt., Trow found the expected relation. Surprisingly enough, 
when education is held constant, he found very little difference between 


3 V, O. Key, op. cit., 3d ed. (New York, 1952) p. 118. 

37 The study by Bauer, Keller, and Pool, supra, n. 30, is an important exception. 

38 Cf. “The Businessman and Civil Liberties,” Fortune, May, 1955, pp. 114-15. These 
data in Fortune were 2 part of a larger study, but were omitted from the book, Communism, 
Conformity, and Civil Liberties, (New York, 1955). 
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the attitude of manual workers and middle class people on freedom of 
speech and McCarthy’s methods. But within the middle class itself, 
the salaried employees and small entrepreneurs were not only different 
in social origins and educational attainments but in their political 
orientations as well. Only a third of the small businessmen and mer- 
chants had gone to college, compared with half of the salaried employees. 
Taking only the high school gradutes, or only those who had gone to 
college, the proportion who supported McCarthy was very much larger 
for small businessmen than for salaried employees. He found, moreover, 
that the small businessmen were also more hostile toward big business 
and labor unions than the salaried employees (again with education 
held constant) .®° f 

One would also expect political behavior to vary with certain other 
characteristics of the firm, such as its geographical location, sources of 
supplies, markets, vulnerability to competition, and so on. Examples 
are easily found to underscore the point. Thus, at one time the opposi- 
tion of the importer to tariffs was “taken for granted [in Congress], dis- 
counted in advance, and... heard... with irritation.’’“° The situation 
has probably changed a good deal in three decades.“ Or, to take another 
case, the growing foreign market for American automobiles is thought 
to account for the recent support given to reciprocal trade agreements 
by some leading automotive manufacturers. (What the growth in the 
American market for foreign cars will do remains to be seen.) Or again, 
because of the peculiar importance of state and federal regulatory 
bodies in the lives of public utilities, some of them have invested heavily 
in the art of influencing public opinion; the president of the Bell System 
was aware of the need for public support as early as 1913.” 

It is important, too, to distinguish businessmen who are relatively 
active in politics from those who are not. It is possible that demographic 
variables together with the character of business firms will account for 
much of the variation in the political behavior of businessmen. But al- 
most certainly these factors will not account for anything like all of the 
variation; they may not even account for enough of it to assure us that 
we are on the right track. Some businessmen (not many) are relatively 
active in politics; a great many others are not. How can we account for 
the difference? A neo-Marxist explanation would have it that some 


3 Martin Trow, Support for McCarthy and Political Tolerance in a New England Town 
(Mimeo, 1958), ch. II, “Class and Occupation.” 

4 Schattschneider, op. cit., pp. 159 ff. 

See L. A. Dexter, “Congressmen and the People they Listen To” (Mimeo, 1955). 

82 Norton Long, “Public Relations of the Bell System,” Public Opinion Quarterly (Oct., 
1937) p. 18. 
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businessmen serve as the specialized representatives of the entire busi- 
ness community; and there is a rough and ready sense in which this may 
indeed be the case. But the explanation does not fit well with the hetero- 
geneity of the business community; in any case, the proposition is no 
more than an extremely general hypothesis with only superficial plaus- 
ibility. As Schattschneider concluded from his study of the tariff fight 
of 1929-1930, “Contrary to facile assumptions, economic interests... 
are not universally active in promoting their interests in politics... . 
The political activity of economic groups seems . . . to be no more uni- 
form than it is universal. Apparently, equal stakes do not produce equal 
pressures.” 4 

The various bases and techniques of influence. It is conventional to 
assume that if businessmen—some businessmen—have influence over 
political decisions rather greater than that of the mythical average 
citizen, the basis of their enhanced influence is their larger wealth and 
income, in short, their ‘‘money.” For techniques of influence are usually 
expensive. The more money one can dispose of—to put the matter in 
very general fashion—the more one has available to spend on techniques 
of influence. 

It might be wise at this juncture to make a distinction between tech- 
niques of direct influence over policy-makers, such as campaign con- 
tributions and lobbying, and techniques of indirect influence. Thanks 
to the assiduous work of some Congressional committees, Louise Over- 
acker, and Alexander Heard, the subject of campaign contributions has 
been rather thoroughly worked over (although only a part of Heard’s 
work has yet been published). There is also a considerable body of ma- 
terial on lobbying, much of which deals with lobbying by business or- 
ganizations. Most of this work on campaign contributions and lobbying 
is, of course, well known to political scientists.“ 

Yet while we know a satisfying amount about the techniques, we 
know very little about how successful they are. The problem of estimat- 
ing magnitudes of influence is a formidable one; it is probably not too 
harsh to say that all we have at present are very detailed and con- 
scientious studies of techniques and very little worthwhile evidence 
bearing on their success. 


8 Op. cit., p. 163. 

4“ On campaign contributions see Louise Overacker, Presidential Campaign Funds 
(Boston, 1946), Money in Elections (New York, 1932) and numerous articles in this RE- 
vinw; J. K. Pollock, Party Campaign Funds (New York, 1926); U. S. Senate, 84th Cong., 
2d sess., Hearings on 1956 Presidential and Senatorial Campaign Practices (1956); and 
1956 General Election Campaigns (1957); A. Heard, Money and Politics (Washington, 
1956); his forthcoming work is entitled Tke Costs of Democracy. On lobbying, cf. ch. 6 of 
Key, op. cit., (4th. ed.) and passim. 
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In addition to the techniques that depend mainly on “money” are 
those that depend on “organization.” In making his case for the “power 
elite” of big business executives, government executives, and military 
leaders, Mills speaks of “institutional means of power” and “the com- 
mand posts”: the key positions at the head of key organizations. We are 
informed that the members of his tripartite elite occupy “the command 
posts of the big hierarchies” (“nation-wide hierarchies of power and 
wealth”). But unless I have quite thoroughly misread him, Mills does 
not attempt to show at all precisely how these organizational hierarchies 
convey power, nor how much power they convey. One is left with the 
impression that Mills has displayed a good deal of useful information 
about some elite groups; but whether they are elites of power is quite 
another question. Whatever one may conclude about Mills’ general 
thesis, however, there can be no doubt that he has pointed to a possible 
basis of influence in organizational structures which needs to be 
thoroughly investigated and analyzed. 

One source of influence that may be undergoing some significari 
changes is control over employment within a firm. Until a few decades 
ago, control over employment probably gave the business leader con- 
siderably more influence over the overt political behavior of the worker 
than it does now. Paradoxically, as firms have grown bigger they have 
found it more difficult to exploit the employment relationship as a lever 
to control the political conduct of their workers. The old fashioned 
company town has become much less common. In the giant firms, the 
worker is usually protected by trade unions; and even where unions are 
absent, bureaucratization, impersonality, and modern personnel prac- 
tices have generally replaced direct intervention into the workers’ life. 
Many large firms propagandize their workers through company bro- 
chures and house organs, but the effects are difficult to estimate. Oc- 
casionally a firm will successfully stimulate its employees to “bring 
pressure” on public officials where some matter of common economic 
interest is involved; probably the threat of foreign competition to 2 
protected industry offers the firmest grounds for political unity between 
management and workers. The techniques of “pressure” are almost in- 
variably the conventional ones: writing letters or sending telegrams, 
usually with a common phrasing and style that betrays their inspiration; 


cw. Mills, The Power Elite (New York, 1956), pp. 23-71 and passim. The idea may 
have been suggested by Karl Mannheim, who in his Man and Society in an Age of Recon- 
struction (London, 1940) spoke of “key positions” in a rather similar sense (pp. 153-4, 194, 
202, 231, 363). It is significant that under the influence of the benign political institutions 
of Great Britain, Mannheim pretty much left these earlier views behind in his Freedom, 
Power and Democratie Planning (New York, 1950). 
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occasionally, however, a firm will encourage its employees to call on 
their Congressmen whenever the opportunity arises. 

But there are three important respects in which one must qualify the 
hypothesis that employees have grown politically more independent of 
their employing firms in recent years. In the first place, the rapid expan- 
sion of “security” tests for employees in firms that that have even the 
slightest connection with national defense has put an exceptionally 
powerful means into the hands of employers; and it is a means that 
until the present remains virtually unregulated by public authorities.“ 
In the second place, the mushrooming of welfare funds and pension 
trust funds has created vast new opportunities for control. Of the welfare 
funds administered by trade unions, we have recently heard a great 
deal by virtue of Congressional exposes. But much less is known about 
the power over employees provided by pension funds. Berle writes: 


There is a gradually growing feeling that pension trusts, for example, must be 
controlled. A pension trust ring could be something to bind a man beyond be- 
lief. It could bind him to his job. He could not change it without losing a sub- 
stantial part of his life savings. He might be controlled in all sorts of ways. We 
are beginning to think even that the pension trust right which carinot be trans- 
ferred to some other pension trust is suspect.‘7 


In the third place, if (despite these two additional factors) workers 
have grown more independent, it seems altogether likely that executives 
and white collar workers have grown more docile. From workers, ‘‘the 
company” formerly secured an unwilling and overt compliance that 
could not endure once the balance of power shifted slightly. From execu- 
tives and office employees, the compliance is evidently willing and even 
enthusiastic. Whyte’s thesis on the rise of the organization man is too 
well known to need repetition here, but it is obvious that the existence of 
a broad layer of politically docile corporate executives and white collar 
workers could have profound consequences for the operation of the 
political system.* 

On none of these questions is there much evidence one way or another. 
Nor are we better off when we turn to specific political activities of 
businessmen. Like upper socio-economic groups generally; their level of 
political activity as expressed in voting, campaign contributions, and 
political work is considerably above average; but the great bulk evi- 


48 Rlaph Brown, Loyalty and Security (New Haven, 1958), chs, 5-7, 18. 

47 A. A. Berle, Jr., Economic Power and the Free Society, op. cit. 

48 W. H. Whyte, The Organization Man (New York, 1956); C. Wright Mills, White 
Collar (New York, 1953); A. Hacker, op. cit. 
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dently content themselves with voting and discussing politics. In his 
study of the social backgrounds of political decision-makers, Mathews 
found that “proprietors and officials” constituted between a fifth and a 
fourth of state legislators, state governors, Congressmen, Senators, and 
Presidents, vice-presidents, and cabinet members for various recent 
periods; the category was represented at a rate about three times its 
frequency in the labor force.® But again the category “proprietors and 
officials” is very broad; more detailed studies would be needed before 
one could differentiate among types of businessmen. 

If we turn the question of bases and techniques around in order to 
look at it from the side of government—what bases and techniques are 
available to government leaders for influencing the behavior of business- 
men?—we move from an uncharted sea into the whole ocean of political 
science. There are, none the less, some points worth keeping in mind. 
The question is of professional interest not only to political scientists but 
also to economists and lawyers; in some universities one can find courses 
on government control of business not only in the two social science de- 
partments but in the faculty of law as well. An examination of textbooks 
indicates that economists tend to treat the subject in rather narrow 
terms; they are, for example, fascinated by the anti-trust problem— 
which is, after all, a narrow segment of the whole domain. Political 
sciezitists are more inclined to a broader view, although they are prone 
to emphasize the legal and administrative aspects to the exclusion of 
“politics.” Moreover, even among political scientists the treatment is 
heavily descriptive and non-theoretical. 

The reason for this is probably not obscure: there is no existing body 
of theory adequate to the task of dealing with the intermediate areas 
between politics and economics. When the economist tries to extend his 
theory to cover governmental and political behavior, the results are 
unimpressive. Probably the most interesting and imaginative recent 
effort is Anthony Downs’ An Economic Theory of Democracy,= which is 


49 In the often quoted survey by Woodward and Roper, about a third of the ‘execu- 
tives” interviewed were rated as “very active” politically. According to the scoring system 
used, an individual who voted regularly, discussed politics frequently, and belonged to a 
political party was rated as “very active.” Cf. J. L. Woodward and E. Roper, “Political 
Activity of American Citizens,” this Review, Vol. 44 (Dec. 1950), pp. 872-85. In response 
ta the question “Have you ever written or wired your Congressman or Senator in Washing- 
ton?,” 67 per cent of the “professional and business’ respondents of the American Institute 
of Public Opinion answered “No.” (AIPO, Sept. 24, 1949). 

5 D, R. Mathews, The Social Background of Political Decision-makers (New York, 
1954), Table 7, p. 30. Cf. also his “United States Senators and the Class Structure,” in 
Political Behavior (Glencoe, 1956), pp. 184-92. 
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a bold, vigorous, and lucid application of some of the economist’s modes 
of thought to the task of constructing a comprehensive theory of the 
behavior of democratic systems. The book is less useful to a political 
scientist looking for a theory to explain “economic” behavior in ‘‘poli- 
tical” terms than it is to an economist seeking to make sense out of 
“political” behavior in “economic” terms. But it is unquestionably an 
important step forward in a field of inquiry where institutional and de- 
scriptive approaches by political scientists, and arid model building by 
economists, have all but stifled the growth of relevant theory. 

If we turn now from more or less direct techniques to the indirect 
means by which businessmen may infiuence the actions of governments 
(and conversely) we face one of the most important and at the same 
time one of the most difficult assignments open to a contemporary social 
scientist. Perhaps the importance of such an analysis, and the difficulty 
too, can be suggested by comparing several alternative and drastically 
over-simple models of the political process in a “democratie” society. 
In the conventional normative model, the political leader is usually 
viewed as an agent of majority opinion. In the conventional “pressure” 
model, he is an agent of unequally weighted “pressures” brought to bear 
by individuals and groups with varying bases of influence, techniques, 
and degrees of success. If we regard the “pressures” that bear directly 
on the political leader as first-order forces, the pressure model can be 
made both more complicated and more interesting if it is enlarged to 
include forces of the second order, third order, and nth order: t.e., the 
activities that generate these activities, and so on. In one oversimplified 
and extreme variant, the political leaders are assumed to be substantially 
autonomous—they themselves generate all the pressures to which they 
respond. In another extreme variant, the elected leaders are completely 
subject to “pressures” generated by autonomous elements elsewhere in 
the system. “Business” might be treated as an (or the) autonomous 
element. 

Once we begin tracing out the chain of political forces to their “ulti- 
mate” sources, we move into a problem that liberal-democratic theory 
has found it more and more difficult to deal with. As Frank Knight has 
often pointed out, liberal theory tended to take individual preferences 
for granted; preferences were in some sense the ultimate irreducible 
atoms with which the liberal constructed his theory. But the atonis 
have proved to be reducible, after all, to more primitive elements. 

The question is germane to our concern here primarily because of the 
rise of “modern” techniques for influencing opinion, and their adoption 
by business to influence individuals not only as consumers but also as 
citizens. Leaders who represent wealth and property have long recog- 
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nized the importance of public opinion for the maintenance of their 
condition. The election of 1840 might be taken as a convenient land- 
mark, for in that election the Whigs finally turned their backs on the 
hopelessly outdated Federalist tradition of a dominant elite maintaining 
its rule independent of mass opinion. But as Kelley shows, it was not 
until about 1900 that large American business firms dropped their policy 
of aloofness toward public opinion and began to cultivate it. In 1902, Ida 
Tarbell discovered the changed approach in Standard Oil. In 1904, Ivy 
Lee and George Parker created their press bureau to explain and defend 
business before the public. By 1952, Fortune has estimated, there were 
5,000 companies in the United States supporting public relations de- 
partments at an annual cost for supervisory personnel alone of around 
$400 million.” Mr. B. J. Mullaney, “director of the utility interests’ 
Illinois information committee during their multimillion-dollar prop- 
aganda campaign of the nineteen-twenties,” uttered the classic formula- 
tion of the importance of indirect techniques when he said: 


When a destructive bill is pending in a legislature it has to be dealt with in a 
way to get results. I am not debating that. But to depend, year after year, upon 
the usual political expedients for stopping hostile legislation is shortsightedness. 
In the long run isn’t it better and surer to lay a groundwork with the people 
back home who have the votes, so that proposals of this character are not popu- 
lar with them, rather than depend upon stopping such proposals when they get 
up to the legislature or commission?® 


In 1937, Norton Long wrote his doctoral dissertation at Harvard on 
the public relations policies of the Bell Telephone Company; part of the 
dissertation appeared that year in Public Opinion Quarterly." So far as 
I can discover, no political scientist took up the topic again until Kelley’s 
book (originally a dissertation at Johns Hopkins) appeared in 1956. 
In his analysis, Kelley offers four case studies of “particular public re- 
lations men at work in particular campaigns”; these include the general 
activities of the firm of Whitaker and Baxter in California, their specific 
work for the AMA campaign against national health insurance, the 
Maryland senatorial campaign of 1950, and the 1952 presidential cam- 
paign. 

As Kelley describes the assumptions of Whitaker and Baxter, one has 
the impression that they have unconsciously codified into operating 
‘principles many of the hypotheses about voting behavior that a careful 


& Stanley Kelley, Jr., Professional Public Relations and Political Power (Baltimorc, 
1956), pp. 9-12. 

53 Senate Document 92, Part 71A, 70th Cong., Lst sess., p. 17, quotedin Kelley, pp. 12-13. 

“The Public Relations Policies of the Bell System” (Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard, 
1937) and “Public Relations of the Bell System,” op. cit. 
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reader of recent election studies might also make—assumptions that on 
the whole run flatly counter to the behavior prescribed in the normative 
models of democracy. The points of convergence and divergence would 
be worth examining. It would also be important to have more evidence 
bearing on the success of these efforts; but this is an enormously difficult 
problem, and one I propose to come back to in a moment. 

The different levels of government. There are numerous “arenas” within 
which these techniques can be applied. Here I propose only to examine 
the accepted ones: the local community, the state, the national govern- 
ment and the international areas. Of these, the relations between busi- 
ness and national government have been by a very large margin the 
most thoroughly studied. There are probably several reasons for this: 
the greater saliency of the regulatory activities of the national govern- 
ment, the amount of material made available by public bodies, the 
general bias of American political scientists toward the national govern- 
ment, and the relatively less difficult methodological and investigatory 
problems involved in studying politics at that level. 

On this subject as on most others the state governments are perhaps 
the most neglected. In addition to the article by Garceau and Silverman 
mentioned above, the only book by a political scientist dealing with the 
relations between business and the states appears to be Fesler’s study of 
the independence of state regulatory agencies. 

In recent years, political scientists have left the systematic study of 
the local community largely to sociologists, whose preoccupation with 
social status and class has produced a curious, if mostly implicit, bias 
in their findings on politics. For these studies have tended to assume, 
not always explicitly, that social status and political influence are very 
highly correlated. The Lynds (and, long before, Lincoln Steffens), 
Warner, Hollingshead, Withers, and Hunter all discover a socio-eco- 
nomic elite that is also “influential” in the community. Nearly all the 
interesting question are, however, swamped by a positive correlation 
between some sort of social status and some sort of influence. The im- 
portant question might be formulated this way: On what kinds of issues 
are what kinds of people influential with whom? The evidence of these 
studies, unfortunately, does not permit an answer to this question. 

A number of current investigations in various stages of completion 
will almost certainly enable us to handle the problem with more prec?- 


55 J. W. Fesler, The Independence of State Regulatory Agencies (1942). 

5 R.S. and H. M. Lynd, Middletown (New York, 1931); ibid., Middletown in Transition 
(New York, 1937); W. L. Warner, The Social Life of a Modern Community (New Haven, 
1941); A. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth (New York, 1949); J. West (C. Withers), Plain- 
ville, U.S.A. (New York, 1945); F. Hunter, Community Power Structure (Chapel Hill, 
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sion than before." Meanwhile, we are not totally in the dark. Mills de- 
parts from his colleagues in arguing that the new elites are nationwide 
in character; to those new elites, he contends, influence over local 
politics is of negligible importance.®* There is a considerable amount of 
suggestive evidence for his hypothesis. The executives of national firms 
are often too much on the move to settle more than superficially into 
local politics. Moreover, the outcome of local disputes usually can 
have only marginal effects on the large firm. Although many firms culti- 
-vate “community relations,” there is a strong suggestion that what they 
are mostly interested in is good will—which they can lose by too much 
activity in local politics. If one can judge from some of the handbooks 
on community relations, the most highly regarded-strategy among pro- 
fessionals is to commit oneself to politically neutral causes like the local 
community chest drive (which typically is headed mostly by men from 
the business community) and to avoid “politics” like the plague. One 
book lists 29 “don’ts,” which are summarized: “Don’t do anything, if it 
can be avoided, that will damage the community, injure or irritate its 
people, offend its traditions or customs, or otherwise show disregard for 
the well-being or good will of the community.” The positive injunctions 
are equally innocuous. 

However, communities and business firms vary tremendously. Du- 
pont executives appear to dominate Aiken, S. C., in a way that General 
Electric executives do not, and perhaps could not, in Schenectady. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the extent to which a firm attempts to in- 
fluence political decisions in a community is a function of a number of 
variables, including the traditions of the firm, the size of the community, 

4 the extent of the community’s economic dependence on the firm, and 
the existence and aggressiveness of trade unions. A great many more 
local studies will be necessary before the full range of existing relations 


57 These studies include San Francisco (by G. Belknap), Atlanta (by F. Cleaveland), 
Boston (by N. Long), Chicago (by E. Banfield), and New Haven (by R. Dahl). 

8 C. W. Mills, The Power Elite, op. cit., ch. 2, “Local Society.” 

59 Some industrialists do appeal to their brethren to be more active in politics. At the 
annual meeting of the American Petroleum Institute in Chicago, Ill., in Nov., 1958, L. R. 
Boulware, vice-president of General Electric (and a former War Production Board official) 
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to an immunity to demagogues.” At the same meeting, however, G. Romney, president of 
the’ American Motors Corporation ‘‘counselled big companies to stay out of politics. 
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New York Times, Nov. 12, 1958. 
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between businessmen and local governments has been adequately ex- 
plored. 

At the international level the researcher has until recently had very 
little to turn to in the way of concrete case studies. A few years ago, the 
National Planning Association began a series of case studies of the per- 
formance of United States business abroad: Sears, Roebuck in Mexico, 
Grace in Peru, Firestone in Liberia, etc. Although the studies vary in 
content and quality they are thorough and comprehensive.“ In view of 
the fact that in many parts of the world the business firm deals with 
local populations—and local politicians—with a directness and impact 
greater than that of our formal representatives, it is obvious that the 
relation of the international firm to American foreign policies is a matter 
of highest importance. To take a little known example, Sears opened its 
first store in Latin America in Havana in 1942 and now has 60 retail 
outlets in Mexico, Brazil, Venezuela, Colombia, and Peru, employing 
close to 10,000 people, of whom less than 2 per cent are North Ameri- 
cans.” The importance of the oil companies in South America and in the 
middle-East is so well-known and so obvious that it needs no emphasis. 
Yet the relationships between the international corporation and Amer- 
ican policy remain largely in the domain of gossip and speculation. 

Scope and magnitude. Although the scope and magnitude of influence 
are analytically separable, it will be convenient in this survey to deal 
with them together. But it is essential to keep in mind that they are not 
the same thing. Over one scope—e.g., legislation in Congress on taxes— 
an actor may have a large amount of influence; at the same time, over 
another scope—e.g., legislation in Congress on foreign policy—he may 
have only negligible influence. Consequently no statement about the 
amount of influence an actor exerts has much meaning unless it contains 
a reference to the scope. Failing to adhere to this simple requirement has 
probably accounted for more obfuscation about the “power” of various 
groups than any other single factor. 

In principle, it is possible to rank actors according to the magnitude 
of their influence over a given scope. One can do this by asking with 
respect to each actor: How great a change in the probability of an event 
taking place can be attributed solely to the activities of this actor? If 
nature and social action generously provide one with the appropriate 
information, one can then say that A is (or is not) more influential than 


6 Under the general title United States Business Performance Abroad, the monographs 
include Sears, Roebuck De Mexico, S.A. (1953), Casa Grace in Peru (1954), The Philippine 
American Life Insurance Company (1955), The Creole Petroleum Corporation in Venezuela 
(1955), The Firestone Operations in Liberia (1956). 

aT, V. Houser, Big Business and Human Values, (New York, 1957) pp. 69-78. 
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B with respect to a given scope. But we cannot rank scopes, at least not 
without some “outside” criterion that has to be supplied by the re- 
searcher. Thus (in principle) it would be possible to say (meaningfully) 
that on matters of tax assessments in Jonesville, Smith is more influential 
than Brown; and on matters of school policy, Brown is more influential 
than Smith. But unless we agree in advance that school policy is in some 
sense “more important” than assessments, and therefore must have a 
greater weight, one cannot say that over the whole range of assessments 
and school policy, Brown is more influential than Smith; it will be read- 
ily seen that assigning weights would, at best, present a formidable prob- 
lem. 

The bearing of all this on our present discussion is that the more 
closely one sticks to statements about the influence of æ class of business- 
men over y category of outcomes (at time t), the more obvious and un- 
ambiguous is one’s meaning, and the easier it is to test the truth of what 
one says. But the more one tries to speak about the “general” influence 
of business in American politics, the more ambiguous one’s meaning and 
the more difficult to test for truth. Therefore any over-all assessment of 
the influence of businessmen on politicians, or vice versa, must be re- 
garded as a kind of loose summary statement, the meaning of which 
must be sought for in a set of concrete propositions. 

It is possible, nonetheless, to distinguish some approaches to the prob- 
lem of over-all assessment of the influence of business in American life 
that differ radically in their assumptions (which are usually explicit 
only in part) as to scopes and magnitudes of influence. 

The simplest and most straightforward way of looking at the matter 
is to hypothesize that there is a single dominant locus for arriving at 
political decisions, and a single, homogeneous group in control of the 
dominant locus. In this respect the Marxist and his ultra-conservative 
critic (who sees businessmen as completely dominated by politicians 
and bureaucrats) stand, intellectually, shoulder to shoulder. There are a 
number of important modifications of this approach. To Veblen, ‘‘Rep- 
resentative government means, chiefly, representation of business in- 
terests. The government commonly works in the interest of business 
men with a fairly consistent singleness of purpose.’’® Writing in 1904, 
Veblen was not perhaps so wide of the mark. In various ways and with 
various modifications, the Lynds, Brady, Mills, Hunter, and even Burn- 
ham at one stage adopt a similar viewpoint.™ 

At the other extreme are neo-pluralists like Truman, Key, and Lat- 


8 The Theory of Business Enterprise (New York, 1904, 1935), p. 286. 
“ O, R. Brady, Business as a System of Power (New York, 1943); J. Burnham, The 
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ham (and perhaps Berle) who suggest that there are a number of loci for 
arriving at political decisions; that businessmen, trade unions, politi- 
cians, consumers, farmers, voters, and many other aggregates all have 
an impact on policy outcomes; that none of these aggregates is homo- 
geneous for all purposes; that each of them is highly influential over 
some scopes but weak over many others; and that the power to reject 
undesired alternatives is more common than the power to dominate 
over outcomes direcitly.® 

The difficulty in choosing among these views, or even in developing 
another variant, is that we do not have anything like enough carefully 
formulated case studies of the roles of businessmen in politics. To be 
sure, library shelves sag with cases in law, business and public adminis- 
tration. But few if any of these cases are useful for testing hypotheses 
about influence, for the relevant questions were not in the minds of the 
authors. 

It is perhaps a general characteristic of political science that we know 
a good deal more about techniques than we do about effects, partly, no 
doubt, because it is comparatively easy to observe and describe tech- 
niques and enormously difficult to measure effects. The difficulty of 
measuring effects is compounded by the fact that beliefs about the extent 
of business influence over government (and vice versa) serve psycholog- 
ical, ideological, and even economic functions. Lobbyists, advertisers, 
and public relations experts have a self-serving interest in demonstrat- 
ing that they are highly influential. Thus Whitaker and Baxter ‘‘can 
boast of success in about 90 per cent of more than seventy-five... 
endeavors.’ On a chance basis one would expect them to be on the 
winning side about half the time. How much of the difference can be 
attributed to Whitaker and Baxter? To find a satisfactory answer to 
questions like this is one of the most formidable problems of contem- 
porary social science. Yet it is clear that no amount of description of 
techniques of influence will produce an answer, 

Fortunately for the political scientist, the pay-off is usually a vote or 
election of some kind, a fact that would permit an imaginative use of 
election data to throw some light on the question. However, even where 
the pay-off is considered to be an election or a legislative vote, the more 
one moves away from direct to indirect techniques the more difficult it 
becomes to assess effects. How can we estimate the impact of institu- 
tional advertising on the attitudes of voters? How much of the generally 


6 It is an interesting and perhaps significant fact that the neo-pluralists are mostly 
political scientists, while the first group is made up mostly of sociologists. 
® Kelley, op. cit., p. 43. 
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favorable attitude of Americans toward business can be attributed to 
deliberate efforts to manipulate attitudes? Observers differ widely in 
appraising the extent to which business propaganda has actually in- 
fluenced attitudes. In a characteristically astringent essay for Fortune, 
W. H. Whyte, Jr., concludes that the whole Free Enterprise campaign 
of American industry “is not worth a damn.’ Mills argues the different 
but not necessarily conflicting point that the mass media are “among the 
most important of those increased means of power now at the disposal 
of elites of wealth and power.’ Since one quickly begins to out- 
strip even the most advanced methods of analysis in trying to ap- 
praise the effects of indirect techniques, it might be argued that the 
subject should be dropped—at least by scholars, and at least temporar- 
ily. But the question probably cannot be downed so cavalierly, since too 
much in the way of political theory (both normative and empirical) de- 
pends on the assumptions one makes about the sources of political 
attitudes. To return to one of the extreme models referred to a moment 
ago, if one assumes that political preferences are simply plugged into the 
system by leaders (business or otherwise) in order to extract what they 
wish from the system, then the model of plebiscitary democracy is sub- 
stantially equivalent to the model of totalitarian rule. There is probably 
no way at present of arriving at an adequately testable theory. If the 
question is to be dealt with at all, the theorist will need to exploit a 
broad range of investigatory techniques, factual materials, and in- 
tellectual disciplines ranging from historical studies to statistical anal- 
ysis. 

Motives and attitudes. In recent years political scientists have begun to 
turn their attention once more to the political significance of motiva- 
tions, character, attitudes, and ideologies—a topic that most political 
philosophers from Plato to Rousseau assumed, as a matter of course, to’ 
constitute a problem of central relevance to any comprehensive theory 
of politics. The appearance of Lane’s The Regulation of Businessmen in 
1954 reflected this resurgence of interest; fortunately for the subject we 
are concerned with in this essay, the book deals with the attitudes, 
values, and ideologies of businessmen and (to a lesser extent) bureaucrats. 
It is based mainly on a “series of studies—marginal between case studies 
and ordinary, if prolonged, interviews—of twenty-five businessmen in 
two New England states,” a content analysis of the magazine Con- 
nechicut Industry, and a study of violations of regulatory law committed 


87 “The Great Free Enterprise Campaign,” in Is Anybody Listening? (New York, 1952), 
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by the New England shoe industry.®® Lane concludes that to the busi- 
nessmen he studied the economic costs of regulation were relatively low; 
but the psychic costs were high. Regulation challenges the businessman’s 
ideology, damages his self-image, generates frustrations by depriving 
him of customary choices, and creates anxieties by introducing new 


uncertainties into an already unpredictable environment. Further fric- 


tion is generated between businessmen and bureaucrats because of dif- 
ferences in occupational traits, in the language they are accustomed to 
use, in standards of evaluation, and in their reference groups. It follows 
that among the important conditions for effective regulation of business 
are means for minimizing damage to the businessman’s ego and changing 
businessmen’s attitudes. But since the attitudes of businessmen are 
anchored in their group relations, the change must be through local 
communities (which differ markedly in attitudes toward regulation), 
business associations, and sympathetic occupational groups within the 
firm,?° 

It is too soon to say whether Lane’s attempt to introduce a radically 
new perspective into the analysis of regulation will have the impact it 
deserves. But the rapid development of measures and scales for politi- 
cally relevant attitudes opens up a whole new area of investigation that 
will almost certainly be exploited—if not by political scientists then (as 
is so often the case with questions of importance to the study of politics 
that have been neglected in the conventional organization of the dis- 
cipline) by sociologists and psychologists. 

While the study of the politically relevant attitudes and ideologies of 
businessmen can easily be assimilated into political science, the study 
of motivations can hardly move much faster than innovations in psy- 
chological theory and method permit. Nonetheless, even here there are 
some interesting new possibilities. N. Martin of the University of 
Chicago, in a still unpublished study, has made a comparison of certain 
kinds of motives in businessmen and government administrators. Some 
of the most intriguing possibilities along this line have been opened up 
by McClelland of Harvard and Atkinson of Michigan, who have de- 
veloped measures of the relative strength of three motivations which 
they have called “need for achievement,” “need for affiliation,” and 
“need for power.” In a dissertation in progress at Yale, J. Guyot is at- 
tempting to compare the strength of these motives among rising, middle- 
range executives in business and in government. Studies such as these 
will help to reduce the dependence on myths and impressions as a source 

6° R. E. Lane, The Regulation of Businessmen, Social Conditions of Government Eco- 
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of information about differences and similarities between business 
bureaucrats and government bureaucrats. 

Equally if not more important, of course, are the images of business 
and businessmen reflected in the attitudes and ideologies of various 
American publics. Many of the conventional assumptions contained in 
political lore—such as the relatively greater hostility of mid-Westerners 
to “Wall-Street’’—have never been tested except by a kind of impres- 
sionistic content analysis of political propaganda. In 1951, however, the 
Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan published a 
study of public attitudes toward Big Business based on the responses of 
1200 persons interviewed in 1950.” Although the findings of the survey 
are somewhat difficult to interpret, three things stand out fairly clearly: 
If there is any widespread hostility in this country to big business, it did 
not show up in the survey; almost no one seemed to be worried about the 
political power of big business; and the role of big business in American 
life was not a salient issue to most people. About 76 per cent of the re- 
spondents said that the good things about big business outweighed the 
bad. When they were asked to rank big businesses with “businesses that 
are not big,” labor unions, the national government, and state govern- 
ments according to their “influence on how things go in this country,” 
13 per cent put big business first, although only 3 per cent desired it to 
be in first place; another 23 per cent put it in second place, compared 
with only 13 per cent who wanted it to be in second place. Paradoxically, 
however, only 3 per cent seemed to feel that big business had too much 
power over institutions such as government, newspapers, and schools— 
and 53 per cent felt that some sort of government control over big busi- 
ness was a good thing. (Nearly half the sample put the relative ‘‘influ- 
ence” of labor unions as in either first or second place, and three- 
quarters of them preferred labor unions to be in third, fourth, or fifth 
place.) Only 25 per cent seemed to display any emotional involvement in 
the issue; the issue of “big business” was much more likely to be salient 
to a member of the small minority who disliked big business than to 
those who felt the good outweighed the bad.” 

Now in this case as in most others we do not know nearly enough 
about the attitudes of people. What sorts of people, for example, make 
up that group to whom the issue of Big Business is salient: that is, those 
who not only have some information but some feelings on the matter? 
And what sorts make up that small minority of “radicals” to whom the 
issue is salient and who say that the bad things about big business out- 

1 The Survey Research Center, Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, 


Big Business from the Viewpoint of the Public (Ann Arbor, 1951). 
72 Ibid., pp. 18, 20, 26, 44, 56. 
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weigh the good? Are there important geographical differences in the dis- 
tribution of attitudes? What kinds of influence do people perceive, and 
how do they respond to different kinds of perceived influence? Are in- 
dividuals in positions of political leadership markedly different from 
others?” 

One plausible conclusion, however, is that as with most public “issues” 
the role of business in American life is a matter of immediate concern to 
only a minority. It is extremely doubtful whether the problem of the 
“legitimacy” of the power of the large corporation in American life is 
meaningful to anyone outside a tiny group of perceptive observers like 
A. A. Berle." Whether the active minority concerned with Big Business 
is significantly larger or smaller than the active minorities concerned 
with many other important policy areas, one cannot say on the present 
evidence. So long as the performance of business measures up moder- 
ately well to expectations (as the Michigan study suggests it did in 1950), 
the problems associated with the roles of businessmen in American life 
are unlikely to occupy more than the sporadic attention of decision- 
makers and attentive publics. But if business fails again to meet popular 
expectations as dismally as it did in the decade after 1929, there is 
nothing in the SRC or other studies of opinion to suggest that public 
attitudes would not shift rapidly and vengefully against business and 
produce extensive changes in the existing system of relations between 
business firms and the government. 

What these changes might be, however—or even what a stable future 
is likely to hold in the way of evolutionary changes—is difficult to pre- 
dict in the absence of any well-defined ideological alternatives, in the 
United States, to the present order. Paradoxically, the very absence of 
any competing ideology critical of business, reformist in mood, and 
deeply rooted in American beliefs and folkways, may be conducive to 
relatively violent and abrupt changes, should business performance ever 
again run sharply counter to popular expectations.” 


73 Tt is only fair to point out that the SRC study (a) calls attention to some of these 
gaps (p. 134) and (b) reports that census-type variables “do not seem to differentiate those 
seeing or desiring different order positions [¢.¢., in ranking Big Business with the other four 
institutions] to any significant degree.” (p. 103). 

14 Economic Power and the Free Society, op. cit. 

7 Political scientists who teach courses and/or write textbooks on “government segu- 
lation of business,” “public control of business enterprise,” ete., might feel, with consider- 
able justification, that they have been given short shrift in this section and indeed in the 
whole essay. Since I have been largely concerned with gaps in our knowledge, I have not 
stressed the one area where a good deal of work has been done, namely the operation of 
legal and administrative regulatory mechanisms. Standard works include M. Anshen and 
F. D. Wormuth, Private Enterprise and Public Policy (New York, 1954); M. E. Dimock 
Business and Government (New York, 3d ed., 1957); H. Koontz and R. W. Gable, Public 
Control of Economie Enterprise (New York, 1956); H. R. Smith, Government and Business 
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IV. BUSINESS CIVILIZATION AND THE POLITICAL ORDER 


The capacious, far-ranging, reflective work of a civilized mind wres- 
tling with the giant problems of an historical period is not usually reduc- 
ible to a set of research papers. A concern for the relations between a 
business civilization and a popular political order has generated some 
of the most creative and influential writings of the past half century. 
One thinks at once of Tawney, Veblen, Weber, Schumpeter, Hayek, 
Fromm, Mannheim, Lippman, and Popper, to name only a few. Of this 
particular group, it is significant that all were strongly influenced by the 
nineteenth-century view of “capitalism” and “socialism” as distinct, 
mutually exclusive, conflicting systems. Only two were American by 
birth and education. None can be classified as a professional political 
- scientist, although economics, history, sociology, and philosophy are 
represented. Some of the problems these men were perturbed about seem 
no longer relevant. Others persist. New ones appear. 

There is, certainly, no lack of questions for the social philosopher: 
What criteria ought we to use to appraise business performance? Are 
these consistent with the criteria we use to appraise performance in 
government? What are the consequences for American life, politics, atti- 
tudes, and civilization of American business behavior? How ought one 
to evaluate these consequences? How can the adverse consequences be 
minimized and the advantageous consequences maximized? Is our civil- 
ization consumption-oriented to a greater degree than others? If so, how 
is this related to business influences and needs? Do our commitments to 
the idea of maximizing individual consumption lead to a neglect of 
goods that can only be consumed or enjoyed jointly? Or to a relatively 
heavy emphasis on “material” as compared with “ideal”? personal 
orientations? Does a business culture generate a relatively large amount 
of personal alienation, isolation, and anomie? Is the growth of the Or- 
ganization Man a fact? If so, why? Does business competition help 
produce highly “competitive” PRODANE is this merely an illusory 
play on words? 

Conversely, in what ways does the existence of the American political 
order influence the bèhavior of business? How, for example, does the 
political order affect the rate of economic growth? The allocation of re- 
sources? The distribution of incomes? What changes would be required 





(New York, 1958); M. Fainsod and L. Gordon, Government and the American Economy 
(rev. ed., New York, 1948; a new edition is under preparation by J. Palamountain); 
E. S. Redford, Administration of National Economic Control (New York, 9152), and his 
Public Administration and Policy Formation (Austin, 1956). Cf. also M. Fainsod, “The 
Study of Government and Economic Life in the United States,” in Contemporary Political 
Science (Paris, UNESCO, 1950). 
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in the political order for given changes in the rate of growth, or in the 
patterns of resource allocation or income distribution? How much did 
the political order contribute to the relatively high rate of growth over 
the past century? In what respects does it facilitate or impede our “com- 
petition” with the relatively high rate of growth in the USSR? How, if 
at all, is the political order related to innovation and invention? Is the 
influence of corporate businessmen over economic decisions excessive? 
What decisions? And by what criteria? 

Are the old issues involved in the struggles over the regulation of 
business, the welfare state, planning, and, in other countries, socialism 
largely dead? If not, what is their current content? If so, what are the 
new or future sources of tension generated in the relations of the political 
to the economic order? 

And so on. There is no dearth of important and even urgent questions. 
But political scientists do not, by and large, seem to be searching for 
answers. 


THE FEAR OF EQUALITY* 


ROBERT E. LANE 
Yale University 


We move in equalitarian directions; the distribution of income flattens out; 
the floor beneath the poorest paid and least secure is raised and made more sub- 
stantial. Since the demise of Newport and Tuxedo Park, the very rich have 
shunned ostentatious display. The equality of opportunity, the chance to rise 
in the world is at least as great today as it was thirty years ago. The likelihood 
of declining status is less. Where does the energy for this movement come from? 
Who is behind it? 

Since 1848, it has been assumed that the drive for a more equalitarian society, 
its effective social force, would come from the stratum of society with the most 
to gain, the working classes. This was thought to be the revolutionary force in 
the world—the demand of workers for a classless society sparked by their hos- 
tility to the owning classes. It was to be the elite among the workers, not the 
lumpenproletariat, not the “scum,” who were to advance this movement. Just 
as “liberty” was the central slogan of the bourgeois revolution, so “equality” 
was the central concept in the working class movement. Hence it was natural 
to assume that whatever gains have been made in equalizing the income and 
status of men in our society came about largely from working class pressure. 

But on closer investigation the demands for greater liberty or “freedom” turn 
out to have been of an ambiguous nature. The middle classes sought freedom 
of speech and action in large part for the economic gains that this would give 
them, and moralized their action with the theology of freedom. But the freedom 
that they gained was frightening, for it deprived them of the solidary social 
relationships and the ideological certainty which often gave order and meaning 
to their lives. On occasion, then, they sought to “escape from freedom.’ The 
older unfree order had a value which the earlier social commentators did not 
appreciate. 

There is a parallel here with the movement toward a more equalitarian soci- 
ety. The upper working class, and the lower middle class, support specific meas- 
ures embraced in the formula “welfare state,” which have equalitarian conse- 
quences. But, so I shall argue, many members of the working classes do not 
want equality. They are afraid of it. In some ways they already seek to escape 
from it. Equality for the working classes, like freedom for the middle classes, 


* I wish here to acknowledge the financial assistance for this study received in the form 
of a Faculty Research Fellowship from the Social Science Research Council and a modest 
grant from the former Behavioral Sciences Division of the Ford Foundation. I also wish to 
thank James D. Barber and David Sears for their helpful comments on this paper. Much 
of the material in this paper was first presented at the American Sociological Society An- 
nual Meeting, Seattle, August, 1958. 

1 See Natalie Rogoff, Recent Trends in Occupational Mobility (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1953), pp. 61-63. 

2 Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New York: Rinehart, 1941). 
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is a worrisome, partially rejected, by-product of the demand for more specific 
measures. Inequality has,values to them which have been overlooked. It is these 
attitudes on status and equality that I shall explore here. 


I. EXTENDED INTERVIEWS WITH FIFTEEN MEN 


This discussion is based upon extended interviews of from ten to fifteen hours 
each (in from four to seven sessions) with a sample of American urban male 
voters. The sample is a random selection from the white members on a list of 
220 registered voters in a moderate income (not low income) housing develop- 
ment where income is permitted to range between $4,000 and $6,500, according 
to the number of dependents in the family. Out of fifteen asked to participate, 
fifteen agreed, for a modest cash consideration. The characteristics of the sam- 
ple, then, are as follows: 

They are all men, white, married, fathers, urban, Eastern seaboard. 

Their incomes range from $2,400 to $6,300 (except for one who had just moved from 

the project. His income was $10,000 in 1957.) 

Ten had working class (blue collar) occupations such as painter, plumber, oiler, railroad 
fireman, policeman, machine operator. 

Five had white collar occupations such as salesman, bookkeeper, supply clerk. 

Their ages ranged from 25 to 54; most are in their thirties. - 

Twelve are Catholic, two are Protestants, one is Jewish. 

All are native born; their nationality backgrounds are: six Italian, five Irish, one 
Polish, one Swedish, one Russian, one Yankee. Most are second or third generation 
Americans. 

All were employed at the time of the interviews. 

Their educational distribution was: three had only grammar school education; eight 
had some high school; two finished high school; one had some college; one completed 
graduate training. 


The interviews with these men were taped, with the permission of the inter- 
viewees, and transcribed. They were conducted by means of a schedule of ques- 
tions and topics followed by conversational improvised probes to discover the 
underlying meanings of the answers given. The kinds of questions employed to 
uncover the material to be reported are illustrated by the following: “What do 
you think the phrase ‘All men are created equal’ means?” “How would you feel 
if everyone received the same income no matter what his job?” “Sometimes one 
hears the term ‘social class’—as in working class or middle class. What do you 
think this term ‘social class’ means?” ‘What class do you belong to?” “How do 
you feel about it?” There were also a number of questions dealing with status, 
private utopias, feelings of privilege or lack of privilege, and other topics, 
throughout the interview schedule which sometimes elicited responses bearing 
on the question of social and economic equality.® 


e 
5 One way of finding out whether these working class men reported their “true feelings” 
—the ones which form the basis of their relevant behavior and thought—to the listening 
professor, is to find out how they talk to each other. Fortunately, we have some evidence 
on this in the transcribed protocols of discussions where two groups of three men each, 
selected from the fifteen reported on here, argued with each other, without an interviewer 
present, on the job performance of certain public officials. In these discussions the main 
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U. HOW TO ACCOUNT FOR ONE’S OWN STATUS? 


It is my thesis that attitudes toward equality rest in the first instance upon 
one’s attitude towards one’s own status. Like a large number of social beliefs, 
attitudes towards equality take their direction from beliefs about the self, the 
status of the self, one’s self-esteem or lack thereof. It is necessary, therefore, 
first to explore how people see themselves in American hierarchical society. 

The American culture and the democratic dogma have given to the Ameri- 
can public the notion that “all men are created equal.” Even more insistently, 
the American culture tells its members: “achieve,” “compete,” “be better, 
smarter, quicker, richer than your fellow men”; in short, ‘be unequal.” The 
men I interviewed had received these inequalitarian messages, some eagerly, 
some with foreboding. Having heard them, they must account for their status, 
higher than some, lower than others. They must ask themselves, for example, 
“Why didn’t I rise out of the working class, or out of the ‘housing project 
class,’ or out of the underpaid office help class?” And, on the other hand, “Why 
am I better off than my parents? or than the fellows down the road in the low 
rental project? or the fellows on relief?” Men confronted with these questions 
adopt a variety of interesting answers. 

Is it up to me? The problem of accounting for status is per sonally important 
for these men only if they think that their decisions, effort, and energy make a 
difference in their position in life. Most of my subjects accepted the view that 
America opens up opportunity to all people; if not in equal proportions, then 
at least enough so that a person must assume responsibility for his own status. 
Thus O’Hara, a maintenance oiler in a factory, in a typical response, comments 
that the rich man’s son and the poor man’s son “have equal opportunity to be 
President . . . if they’ve got the education and the know how.” But, he goes on 
to say, ‘some of them have a little more help than others.” This is the constant 
theme: “all men can better themselves,” the circumstances of American life do 
not imprison men in their class or station—if there is such a prison, the iron 
bars are within each man. 

There were a few, of course, who stressed the differences of opportunity at 
birth, the mockery of the phrase “all men are created equal.” Here, as only 
rarely in the interviews, a head of steam builds up which might feed radical 
social movements—but this is true for only a few of the sample. Three or four 
angry young or middle aged men deny the Jeffersonian phrase. Rapuano, an 
auto parts supply man, says: 


How could you say we were born equal when, for instance, when I was born, I was born 
in a family that were pretty poor. You get another baby born in a family that has millions. 


And Kuchinsky, a house painter, says: 














themes reported on below are apparent. Illustrative of one of these themes is Costa’s re- 
mark to Woodside and O’Hara: “If you’re the business man and I’m the working man, I 
don’t care if you make a hundred million dollars a year, as long as I make a living. In other 
words, you got your money invested. You’re supposed to make money.” And O’Hara then 
chimes in “That’s right.” 
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Are we created equal? I don’t believe we are, because everybody’s got much more than one 
another and it’s not right, I.think. Of course, ah, we have no choice. I mean we can’t do 
nothing about it. So we’re not as equal as the next party, that’s for sure, 


And Ferrera, a salesman, says: 


All men created equal? Ah, very hypocritical, cause all men are not created equal—and— 
I don’t know—you really pick some beauties don’t you? ... The birth of an individual in 
a [social] class sort of disputes this. 


To these men, then, subordination and life position is attributable not so much 
to the efforts of the individual, something for which he must assume responsi- 
bility, as to the circumstances of birth, over which he has no control. Yet for 
each of those men the channels of advancement were seen as only partly 
blocked. Rapuano, for example, says elsewhere that income is generally propor- 
tionate to ability. Like the theme of “moral equality,” the theme of differential 
life chances from birth is easily available. What is surprising is not that it is 
used at all, but rather that it is used so infrequently. 


Ill. REDUCING THE IMPORTANCE OF THE STRUGGLE 


When something is painful to examine, people look away, or, if they look at 
it, they see only the parts they want to see. They deny that it is an important 
something. So is it often with a person’s class status when the reference is up- 
ward, when people must account not for the strength of their position, but for 
its weakness. How do they do this? 

In the first place they may insulate themselves, limit their outlook and range 
of comparisons. Ferrera, an insurance salesman, who says, “It’s pretty hard for 
me to think there is anyone in the upper class and I’m not in the upper class,” 
slides into a prepared position of insulated defense: 

I think a lot of people place a lot of stress on the importance of social classes [but] I feel 
that I have a job to do, I have my own little unit to take care of. If I can do it to the best 
ability that is instilled in me at birth or progress through the years, I feel that I rightly de- 
serve the highest classification you can get. I don’t particularly like the headings, “upper, 
middle, working, and lower.” i 


It is a resentful narrowing of focus in this case: two years at an inferior college 
may have led to ambitions which life then failed to fulfill. Contrast this to 
Woodside, a policeman with a Middlewestern rural background, who accepts 
the “categories” of social class rather willingly. He says, after dealing with the 
moral and intangible aspects of equality: 

[‘‘Are there any people whom you regard as not equal to you?” ] Well, that is a tough ques- 
tion. Well, in fairness, I’d say all people are equal to one another in his own category. 
When I say category, I mean you couldn’t exactly expect a person that had very little 
knowledge to be, we'll say, should have a position where a person with a lot more education 
had it. e 


Equality must be treated within classes, not between them, to be meaningful— 
and in this way the problem of placing oneself becomes tolerable, or sometimes 
rather gratifying. 

A second device for reducing the importance of class position is to deny its 


- 
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importance. This is not to deny the importance of getting ahead, but to limit 
this to the problem of job classification, or occupational choice—nothing so 
damaging to the self-esteem as an ordering of persons on a class scale. Rapuano, 
resisting the class concept, says: 

I don’t think it [social class] is important. I mean whenever I went and asked for a job, the 


boss never asked me what class I was in. They just wanted to know if I knew my business. 
Oh yes, and I don’t think in politics it makes any difference. 


Others maintain that for other countries social class is important, but not for 
Americans. There are rich and poor, perhaps, but not status, class, or deference 
levels to be accounted for. 

A third device for reducing the significance of the struggle for status and 

“success” is resignation, a reluctant acceptance of one’s fate. When some men 
assume this posture of resignation one senses a pose; their secret hopes and 
ambitions will not down. For others it rings true. When Dempsey, a factory op- 
erative, speaks of his situation at the age of 54, one believes him: 
It’s hard, very hard. We seem to be struggling along now, as it is, right here, to try and get 
above our level, to get out of the rut, as you might say, that we're probably in right now. 
... [But] After you get to a certain age, there, you stop—and you say, “Well, I can’t go 
any further.” I think I’ve gotten to that point now. 


But when Sokolsky reports that he is contented with his station in life, it does 
not seem authentic: 
Being in the average group [He wouldn’t assign himself a class status] doesn’t bother me. 


I know I make a living—as long as I make a living, and I’m happy and I have what I want 
—try to give my family what they want. It doesn’t bother me—no. I’m satisfied. 


But then he adds: “I hope to God my children will do better than their father 
did.” 

Contrast these views with those of Johnson, a plumber, who says, “I feel 
someday I’ll be better off. I feel that way because I believe I have it within me 
to do it”; and with Flynn, a white collar worker, who answers: 

No, I’m nowhere near satisfied. It seems to me every time I start to move up a little bit, 


all the levels move up one step ahead of me. I can’t ever get out of this area. I have a cer- 
tain desire and willingness to do something extra. 


IV. THE WORKING CLASS GETS ITS SHARE 


When comparing their status with those lower on the scale, however each 
man may define it, it is easy to point with pride to achievement, material well- 
being, standing in the community. But satisfaction with one’s self and one’s 
friends depends on seeing some advantage in one’s situation vis-a-vis those who 
live and work on a higher status level. At first, this seems to be a difficult task, 
but in many simple ways it can be easily done. Our sample, for example, found 
ways of ascribing greater happiness, power, and even income to the working 
class than would be found in the upper class. 

The equality of happiness is a fruitful vein. Lower income and status is more 
tolerable when one can believe that the rich are not receiving a happiness in- 
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come commensurate with their money income. “Are the rich happier than peo- 
ple who are just average?’ O'Hara does not think so: 

I think lots of times they’re never happy, because one thing is, the majority of them that 
are rich have got more worries. You see a lot more of them sick than you do, I think, the 


average. I think a lot of your mental strain is a lot greater in the higher class—in the rich 
class—than in the other. 


And Johnson, a maintenance plumber, says: 


Well, even though this rich man can go places and do things that others can’t afford, 
there’s only certain things in life that I think make people happy. For instance, having 
children, and having a place to live—no matter where it is, it’s your home . . . the majority 
of these big men—I don’t think they devote as much time and get a thrill out of the little 
things in life that the average guy gets, which I think is a lot of thrills. 


Indeed, hardly a man thought the rich were happier. And yet, O’Hara says, on. 
another occasion, “What is the most important thing that money can buy? 
Happiness, when you come down to it.” Perhaps he means that money buys 
happiness for the average man, but not for the rich. But more likely he means 
[I can take care of a gnawing and illegitimate envy by appropriating happiness 
for me and my kind.” Jt 

Power, like happiness, is awarded to the working (or lower middle) class, 
The sheer fact of numbers gives a sense of strength and importance. Costa, a 
factory operative, says, for example, “People like you [the interviewer] are the 
minority and people like me are the majority, so we get taken care of in the 
long run.” Whether a person sees himself as middle class or working class, he 
is likely to believe that most people belong to his class. This being true, his 
class, people like him, become the most important force in electoral decisions. 
O’Hara puts it this way: 
The biggest part of the people in this country are working class. And I think they’ve got 
the most to do with—they’ve got a big part to do with running this country—because 
the lower class, a lot of them don’t vote, when you come down to it, they don’t have the 
education to vote, and your upper class isn’t that much—isn’t as great as the other, so 


really when you come down to it, it’s your working class that’s deciding one way or the 
other. 


Not only do they “have the biggest part to do with running the country,” they 
are crucial for the economy. This is not only as producers—indeed no one men- 
tioned the theme which romantic writers on the laboring man and the immi- 
grant have often employed—“they cleared the land and built the cities.” 
Rather it is because of their power to shatter the economy and their power to 
survive in a depression that they are important. Kuchinsky explains this as fol- 
lows: 

I think the lower class of people are the important people. I think so because of the business 
end of it. Without us, I don’t think the businessman could survive. I mean if We don’t 


work—of course, they have the money, but, ah, a lot of times during the crash which 
was an awful thing, too, I think a lot of ’em lived so high that they couldn’t stand it any 


4 Brackets are used here and below to distinguish inferred meanings or imputed state- 
ments from direct quotations. 
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more when they went broke, and they committed a lot of suicides there. But we were used 
to living that way, it didn’t bother us. 7 


Today, as perhaps never before, the working class man can see his status loss 
compared to white collar workers compensated by income advantages. Thus, 
De Angelo, a factory operative and shop steward, reports: 

You got people working in offices, they might consider themselves upper class, y’know, a 


little better than the working man. But nine times out of ten the working man is making 
more money than he is. 


And in the same vein, Rapuano says: 


I certainly would hate like hell to be a white collar worker in the middle class and making 
the money that the white collar worker does. I would rather be a worker in the lower class, 
and making their money, see? 


Of course, this assignment of income advantages to the working class hinges 
upon a narrowing of the range of competition—but this is the range that makes 
a difference for these men. 


V. MORAL EQUALITY 


Another device for dealing with subordination in a society where invidious 
comparison with others is constantly invited represents, in effect, a borrowing 
from an older classical or religious tradition—an emphasis upon the intangible 
and immeasurable (and therefore comfortingly vague) spiritual and moral 
qualities. The only clearly adequate expression of this religious view was given 
by McNamara, a gentle and compassionate bookkeeper, who said “Al men are 
created equal? That’s our belief as Catholics,” implying some sort of religious 
equality, perhaps such an idea as is captured in the phrase “equality of the 
soul.” Woodside, a Protestant policeman, takes, in a way, a secular 18th Cen- 
tury version of this view when he says that men are equal “not financially, not 
in influence, but equal to one another as to being a person.” Being a person, 
then, is enough to qualify for equal claims of some undefined kind. 

But it seems probable that when men assert their own equality in this vague 
sense, typically phrased in something like O’Hara’s terms: “I think I’m just as 
good as anybody else. I don’t think there’s any of them that I would say are 
better,” something other than moral or spiritual equality is at issue. These 
moral qualities are what the educated commentator reads into the statement, 
but O’Hara means, if I may put words in his mouth [Don’t put on airs around 
me,” “I’m trying to preserve my self-respect in a world that challenges it; I 
therefore assert my equality with all.” “I won’t be pushed around.” “I know 
my rights,” and, to the interviewer: “Just because you’re a professor and I’m 
an oiler, it doesn’t mean you can patronize me.”] And when Sokolsky, a ma- 
chine operator and part-time janitor, says, in the interview, “The rich guy— 
because he’s got money he’s no better than I am. I mean that’s the way I feel,” 
he is not talking about moral or spiritua] qualities. He is saying, in effect to his 
prosperous older brother and his snobbish wife, [‘“Don’t look down on me,”] and 
to the world at large: [“I may be small, but I will protect my self-esteem.’’] 
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‘These men are posting notices similar to the motto on the early American col- 
onies’ flags: “Don’t tread on me.” 

Speaking of moral virtues, we must observe how easy it would have been to 
take the view that the morality of the middle levels of society was superior be- 
cause the rich received their wealth illegitimately. None of my clients did this. 
Nor did they stress the immoral lives of the wealthy classes, as did Merton’s 
sample’ some thirteen years ago—a commentary, perhaps, upon changing atti- 
tudes toward the upper classes taking place over this period. The psychic de- 
fenses against subordination available in stressing moral equality or superiority 
were used—but only rarely. 


VI. PEOPLE DESERVE THEIR STATUS 


If one accepts the view that this is a land of opportunity in which merit will 
find a way, one is encouraged to accept the status differences of society. But it 
is more than logic which impels our men to accept these differences. There are 
satisfactions of identification with the going social order; it is easier to accept 
differences which one calls “just” than those that appear “unjust”; there are 
the very substantial self-congratulatory satisfactions of comparison with those 
lower on the scale. Thus this theme of “just desserts” applies to one’s own 
group, those higher, and those lower. 

So Kuchinsky says: “If you’re a professor, I think you’re entitled to get what 
you deserve. I’m a painter and I shouldn’t be getting what you’re getting.” 
Furthermore, confidence in the general equity of the social order suggests that 
the rewards of one’s own life are proportionate to ability, effort, and the wisdom 
of previous decisions. On ability, Costa, a machine operator, says: 

I believe anybody that has the potential to become a scientific man, or a professor, or a 
lawyer, or a doctor, should have the opportunity to pursue it, but there’s a lot of us that 
are just made to run a machine in a factory. No matter what opportunities some of us 


might have had, we would never have reached the point where we could become people 
of that kind. I mean everybody isn’t Joe DiMaggio. 


And on the wisdom of earlier decisions, Johnson, a plumber, says: 


I don’t consider myself the lower class. In between someplace. But I could have been a 
lot better off but through my own foolishness, I’m not. [Here he refers back to an earlier 
account of his life.] What causes poverty? Foolishness, When I came out of the service, 
my wife had saved a few dollars and I had a few bucks. I wanted to have a good time. I’m 
throwing money away like water. Believe me, had I used my head right, I could have had 
a house. I don’t feel sorry for myseli—what happened, happened, you know. Of course 
you pay for it. 


But the most usual mistake or deficiency accounting for the relatively humble 
position is failure to continue one’s education due to lack of family pressure 
(“they should have made me”), or youthful indiscretion, or the demands of the 
family for money, or the depression of the thirties. 

The upper classes deserve to be upper. Just as they regard their own status as 


5 Robert K. Merton, Mass Persuasion; The Social Psychology of a War Bond Drive 
(New York: Harper, 1946). 
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deserved, so also do they regard the status of the more eminently successful as 
appropriate to their talents. Rapuano, an auto partsssupply man, reports: 
Your income—if you’re smart, and your ability calls for a certain income, that’s what you 


should earn. If your ability is so low, why hell, then you should earn the low income. [“‘Do 
you think income is proportionate to ability now?”’] I would say so. Yes. 


But there is a suggestion in many of the interviews that even if the income is 
divorced from talent and effort, in some sense it is appropriate. Consider 
Sokolsky again, a machine operator and part-time janitor, discussing the tax 
situation: 

Personally, I think taxes are too hard. I mean a man makes, let’s say $150,000. Well, my 
God, he has to give up half of that to the government—which I don’t think is right. For 


instance if a man is fortunate enough to win the Irish Sweepstakes, he gets 150—I think 
he has about $45,000 left. I don’t think that’s right. 


Even if life is a lottery, the winner should keep his winnings. And De Angelo, a 
machine operator, comes spontaneously to the same conclusion: 

I think everybody needs a little [tax] relief. I mean, I know one thing, if I made a million 
dollars and the government took nine-tenths of it—boy, I’d cry the blues. I can’t see that. 
If a man is smart enough to make that much, damn it, he’s got a right to holler. I’m'with 
the guy all the way. 


Because he is “smart enough” to make the money, it is rightfully his. Surely, 
beyond the grave, there is a spectre haunting Marx. 

The concept of “education” is the key to much of the thinking on social 
class and personal status. In a sense, it is a “natural” because it fits so neatly 
into the American myth of opportunity and equality, and provides a rationale 
for success and failure which does minimum damage to the souls of those who 
did not go to college. Thus in justifying their own positions, sometimes with 
reference to the interview situation, my clients imply, “If I had gone to college 
(like you) I would be higher up in this world.” Costa, a machine operator, 
speaks this theme: 

Now what would be the advantage of you going 20 years to school so you wind up making 
$10,000 a year, and me going 8 years to school, making $10,000. You would be teaching 
the young men of tomorrow, the leaders of tomorrow, and I would be running a machine. 


You would have a lot more responsibility to the country as a whole than I would have. 
Why should ’t you be rewarded in proportion. 


McNamara, a mild mannered bookkeeper who went to night school to get his 
training in accounting and bookkeeping, emphasizes education in response to 
the question: “Do you think it’s easy or hard to get from one class to another?” 
Well, I think it’s hard because... not because of the class itself, or what the influence 
they have on you, but you just seem to reach a certain point, and if you don’t have it, you 
just don’t—you don’t make the grade. I’ve found that to be true. I always seem to be one 


step away from a good spot. And it’s no one’s fault—it’s my fault. I just don’t have the edu- 
cation—just don’t—just don’t have what it takes to take that step. 


And Sokolsky, a machine operator and part-time janitor, says, in his justifica- 
tion of income differences: 
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A man that gets out of eighth grade—I don’t think he would have the ability to do the job 
asa man that got out of college. 


But later, he says, of politicians and businessmen: 


If a man with more education has been in politics, he should get the job, but if there’s a 
man that, let’s say, just got out of high school, and he’s been around in polities all his life, 
I think he should have a chance too. It’s how good he is. There’s some big business people 
who just haven’t got it. [But] there could be some men with a gift of gab—maybe just out 
of eighth grade—they could sell anything. 


What is it about education that justifies differences in income? In the above 
interviews it is clear that education is thought to increase skills which should be 
suitably rewarded. Furthermore, it appears that the time necessary for educa- 
tional preparation deserves some reward—a recurrent theme. With education 
goes responsibility—and responsibility should be rewarded. But there is also 
some suggestion in the interview material that the pain and hard (unpleasant) 
work associated with going to school deserves compensation. People who did 
not like school themselves may be paying homage to those who could stick it 
out. It is a question whether O’ Hara, a maintenance oiler, implies this when he 
says: 

I think a person that is educated deserves more than somebody that isn’t. Somebody who 


really works for his money really deserves it more than somebody that’s lazy and just 
wants to hang around. 


In this and other ways, education serves as a peg on which to hang status; and, 
like “blood,” whether a person got the education or not is not his “fault,” or at 
least it is only the fault of an irresponsible youth, not a grown man.’ 

The lower classes deserve no better than they get. By and large those in the 
lower orders are those who are paid daily (not weekly) or are on relief; they live 
in slums or in public housing projects (but not middle income projects); they 
do not live respectable lives; they have only grammar school education; they 
may have no regular jobs. Closer to home, those slightly lower in status are 
people like “The lady next door who has a little less than I have,” the man who 
can’t afford to take care of his kids properly in the project, people who spend 
their money on liquor, the person with less skill in the same line of work. 

The rationale for their lower status turns chiefly on two things: their lack of 
education and therefore failure to know what they want or failure to under- 
stand lifesmanship, and their general indifference. It is particularly this “not 
caring” which seems so salient in the upper working class mind. This is con- 
sonant with the general view that success is a triumph of the will and a reflec- 
tion of ability. Poverty is for lazy people, just as middle status is for struggling 
people. Thus Ruggiero, an office building maintenance man, accounts for poy- 
erty by saying: ‘‘There’s laziness, you’ll always have lazy people.” De Angelo, 
a factory operative, sees it this way: i 


ë Contrast de Tocqueville: “I never met in America a citizen so poor as not to cast a 
glance of hope and envy on the enjoyments of the rich or whose imagination did not possess 
itself by anticipation of those good things that fate still obstinately withheld from him.” 
Democracy in America (New York: Vintage ed.), Vol. II, p. 187. 
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A guy gets married and, you know, he’s not educated too well, he doesn’t have a good job 
and he gets a large family and he’s in bad shape, y’know what I mean. It’s tough; he’s got 
to live in a lousy rent—he can’t afford anything better. 


But De Angelo takes away some of this sympathy the next moment when he 
goes on to say: 
But then you get a lot of people who don’t want to work; you got welfare. People will go on 


living on that welfare—they’re happier than hell. Why should they work if the city will 
support them? 


In general, there is little sympathy given to those lower in the scale, little refer- 
ence to the overpowering forces of circumstance, only rare mention of sickness, 
death of a breadwinner, senility, factories moving out of town, and so forth. The 
only major cause of poverty to which no moral blame attaches is depression or 
“unemployment”’—but this is not considered a strikingly important cause in 
the minds of my clients. They are Christian in the sense that they believe “The 
poor ye have with you always,” but there is no trace of a belief that the poor are 
in any way “blessed.” 


VII. WHAT IF THERE WERE GREATER EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY AND INCOME? 


We have examined here the working (and lower middle) class defenses of the 
present order. They are well organized and solidly built. By and large these 
people believe that the field is open, merit will tell. They may then deprecate 
the importance of class, limit their perspectives, accept their situation reluc- 
tantly or with satisfaction. They may see the benefits of society flowing to their 
own class, however they define it. They tend to believe that each person’s 
status is in some way deserved. 

How would these lower middle and working class men feel about a change 
in the social order such that they and their friends might suddenly be equal to 
others now higher or lower in the social order? Most of them wouldn’t like it. 
They would fear and resent this kind of equality. 

Abandonment of a rationale. Changing ideas is a strain not to be lightly in- 
curred, particularly when these ideas are intimately related to one’s self- 
esteem. The less education one has, the harder it is to change such ideas. Pain- 
fully these men have elaborated an explanation for their situation in life; it 
helps explain things to their wives who take their status from them; it permits 
their growing children to account for relative social status in school; it offers 
to each man the satisfactions of social identity and a measure of social worth. 
Their rationales are endowed with moral qualities; the distribution of values in 
the society is seen as just and natural. While it gives satisfactions of an obvious 
kind to those who contemplate those beneath them, it also gives order and a 
kind of reassurance, oddly enough, to those who glance upwards towards “so- 
ciety” ‘or “the four hundred.” This reassurance is not unlike the reassurance 
provided by the belief in a Just God while injustices rain upon one’s head. The 
feudal serf, the Polish peasant, the Mexican peon believed that theirs was a 
moral and a “natural order”—so also the American working man. 

The problem of social adjustment. Equality would pose problems of social ad- 
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. justments, of manners, of how to behave. Here is Sokolsky, unprepossessing, 
uneducated, and nervous, with a more prosperous brother in the same town. 
“T’m not going to go over there,” he says, “because every time I go there I feel 
uncomfortable.” On the question of rising from one social class to another, his 
views reflect this personal situation: 

I think it’s hard. Let’s say—let’s take me, for instance. Supposing I came into a lot of 
money, and I moved into a nice neighborhood—elass—maybe I wouldn’t know how to act 
then. I think it’s very hard, because people know that you just—word gets around that 


you ... never had it before you got it now. Well, maybe they wouldn’t like you... 
maybe you don’t know how to act. 


The kind of equality with others which would mean a rapid rise in his own 
status is a matter of concern, mixed, of course, with pleasant anticipation at 
the thought of “telling off” his brother. 

Consider the possibility of social equality including genuine fraternization, 
without economic equality. Sullivan, a railroad fireman, deals with this in 
graphic terms: 

What is the basis of social class? Well, things that people have in common... Money is 
one, for instance, like I wouldn’t feel very comfortable going around with a millionaire, 
we'll say .. . He could do a lot and say a lot—mention places he’d been and so on—I 
mean I wouldn’t be able to keep up with him... and he wouldn’t have to watch his 


money, and I’d have to be pinching mine to see if I had enough for another beer, or some- 
thing. 


And, along the lines of Sokolsky’s comments, Sullivan believes that moving 
upwards in the social scale is easier if one moves to a new place where one has 
not been known in the old connection. Flynn holds that having the right inter- 
ests and conversational topics for the new and higher social group will make it 
possible—but otherwise it could be painful. Kuchinsky, the house painter, says 
“I suppose it would feel funny to get into a higher class, but I don’t believe I 
would change. I wouldn’t just disregard my friends if I came into any money.” 
Clinging to old friends would give some security in that dazzling new world. 
De Angelo, a factory operative, also considers the question of whether the 
higher status people will accept the arriviste, but for himself, he dismisses it: 
I wouldn’t worry much about whether they would accept or they wouldn’t accept. I would 


move into another class, I mean—I mean—I don’t worry much about that stuff. If people 
don’t want to bother with me, I don’t bother with them, that’s all. 


These fears, while plausible and all too human on the face of it, emerged un- 
expectedly from the interview material designed to capture ideas and emotions 
on other aspects of class status. They highlight a resistance to equalitarian 
movements that might bring the working class and this rejecting superior class 
—whether it is imaginary or not—in close association. If these were revolution- 
aries, one might phrase their anxieties: “Will my victims accept me?” But they 
are not revolutionaries. 

These are problems of rising in status to meet the upper classes face to face. 
But there is another risk in opening the gates so that those of moderate circum- 
stances can rise to higher status. Equality of opportunity, it appears, is inher- 
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ently dangerous in this respect: there is the risk that friends, neighbors, or sub- 
ordinates will surpass one in status. O’Hara has this on his mind. Some of the 
people who rise in status are nice, but: 

You get other ones, the minute they get a little, they get big-headed and they think they’re 
better than the other ones—where they’re still—to me they’re worse than the middle class. 
I mean, they should get down, because they’re just showing their illiteracy—that’s all 
they’re doing. 

Sokolsky worries about this possibility, too, having been exposed to the slights 
of his brother’s family. But the worry over being passed by is not important, 
not salient. It is only rarely mentioned. 

Deprivation of a meritorious elite. It is comforting to have the “natural lead- 
ers” of a society well entrenched in their proper place. If there were equality 
there would no longer be such an elite to supervise and take care of people— 
especially “me.” Thus Woodside, our policeman, reports: 

I think anybody that has money—I think their interest is much wider than the regular 
working man... . And therefore I think that the man with the money is a little bit morc 


educated, for the simple reason he has the money, and he has a much wider view of life—-- 
because he’s in the knowledge of it all the time. 


Here and elsewhere in the interview, one senses that Woodside is glad to have 
such educated, broad-gauged men in eminent positions. He certainly opposes 
the notion of equality of income. Something similar creeps into Johnson’s discus- 
sion of social classes. He feels that the upper classes, who ‘‘seem to be very nice 
people,” are “willing to lend a helping hand—to listen to you. I would say 
they’d help you out more than the middle class [man] would help you out even 
if he was in a position to help you out.” Equality, then, would deprive society, 
and oneself, of a group of friendly, wise, and helpful people who occupy the 
social eminences. 

The loss of the goals of life. But most important of all, equality, at least 
equality of income, would deprive people of the goals of life. Every one of the 
fifteen clients with whom I spent my evenings for seven months believed that 
equality of income would deprive men of their incentive to work, achieve, and 
develop their skills. These answers ranged, in their sophistication and approach, 
across a broad field. The most highly educated man in the sample, Farrel, an- 
swers the question “How would you feel if everyone received the same income 
in our society?” by saying: 

I think it would be kind of silly . . . Society, by using income as a reward technique, can 
often insure that the individuals will put forth their best efforts. 


He does not believe, for himself, that status or income are central to motiva- 
tign—but for others, they are. Woodside, our policeman, whose main concern 
is not the vistas of wealth and opportunity of the American dream, but rather 
whether he can get a good pension if he should have to retire early, comes for- 
ward as follows: 


Td say that [equal income]—that is something that’s pretty—I think it would be a dull 
thing, because life would be accepted—or it would—rather we'd go stale. There would be 
no initiative to be a little different, or go ahead. 
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Like Woodside, Flynn, a white collar worker, responds with a feeling of per- 
sonal loss—the idea of-sùch an equality of income would make him feel “very 
mad.” Costa, whose ambitions in life are most modest, holds that equality of 
income ‘would eliminate the basic thing about the wonderful opportunity 
you have in this country.” Then, for a moment the notion of his income equal- 
ling that of the professional man passes pleasantly through his mind: “don’t 
misunderstand me—I like the idea”; then again, “I think it eliminates the main 
reason why people become engineers and professors and doctors.” 

Rapuano, whose worries have given him ulcers, projects himself into a situa- 
tion where everyone receives the same income, in this case a high one: 
If everyone had the same income of a man that’s earning $50,000 a year, and he went to, 
let’s say 10 years of college to do that, why hell, I’d just as soon sit on my ass as go to col- 


lege and wait till I could earn $50,000 a year, too. Of course, what the hell am I going to do 
to earn $50,000 a year—now that’s another question. 


But however the question is answered, he is clear that guaranteed equal in- 
comes would encourage people to sit around on their anatomy and wait for 
their pay checks. But he would like to see some levelling, particularly if doctors, 
whom he hates, were to have their fees and incomes substantially reduced. 

That these sacrifices shall not have been in vain. The men I talked to were not 
at the bottom of the scale; not at all. They were stable breadwinners, church- 
goers, voters, family men. They achieved this position in life through hard 
work and sometimes bitter sacrifices. They are distinguished from the lower 
classes through their initiative, zeal and responsibility, their willingness and 
ability to postpone pleasures or to forego them entirely. In their control of im- 
pulse and desire they have absorbed the Protestant ethic. At least six of them 
have two jobs and almost no leisure. In answering questions on ‘‘the last time 
you remember having a specially good time” some of them must go back ten to 
fifteen years. Nor are their good times remarkable for their spontaneous fun and 
enjoyment of life. Many of them do not like their jobs, but stick to them be- 
cause of their family responsibilities—and they do not know what else they 
would rather do. In short, they have sacrificed their hedonistic inclinations, 
given up good times, expended their energy and resources in order to achieve 
and maintain their present tenuous hold on respectability and middle status. 

Now in such a situation to suggest that men be equalized and the lower orders 
raised and one’s own hard-earned status given to them as a right and not a re- 
ward for effort, seems to them desperately wrong. In the words of my research 
assistant, David Sears, “Suppose the Marshall Plan had provided a block and 
tackle for Sisyphus after all these years. How do you think he would have felt?” 
Sokolsky, Woodside, and Dempsey have rolled the stone to the top of the hill 
so long, they despise the suggestion that it might have been in vain. Or even 
worse, that their neighbors at the foot of the hill might have the use of a block 
and tackle. 

The world would collapse. As a corollary to the view that life would lose its 
vigor and its savor with equality of income, there is the image of an equalitarian 
society as a world running down, a chaotic and disorganized place to live. The 
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professions would be decimated: ‘‘People pursue the higher educational levels 
for a reason—there’s a lot of rewards, either financial or social,” says Costa. 
Sullivan says, “Why should people take the headaches of responsible jobs if the 
pay didn’t meet the responsibilities?” For the general society, Flynn, a white 
collar man, believes that “if there were no monetary incentive involved, I think 
there’d be a complete loss. It would stop all development—there’s no doubt 
about it.” McNamara, a bookkeeper, sees people then reduced to a dead level 
of worth: with equal income “the efforts would be equal and pretty soon we 
would be worth the same thing.” In two contrasting views, both suggesting 
economic disorganization, Woodside believes “I think you’d find too many 
men digging ditches, and no doctors,” while Rapuano believes men would fail 
to dig ditches or sewers “and where the hell would we be when we wanted to 
go to the toilet?” 

Only a few took up the possible inference that this was an attractive, but im- 
practical ideal—and almost none followed up the suggestion that some equaliza- 
tion of income, if not complete equality, would be desirable. The fact of the 
matter is that these men, by and large, prefer an inequalitarian society, and 
even prefer a society graced by some men of great wealth. As they look out upon 
the social scene, they feel that an equalitarian society would present them with 
too many problems of moral adjustment, inter-personal social adjustment, and 
motivational adjustment which they fear and dislike. But perhaps, most im- 
portant, their life goals are structured around achievement and success in 
monetary terms. If these were taken away, life would be a desert. These men 
view the possibility of an equalitarian world as a paraphrased version of Swin- 
burne’s lines on Jesus Christ, “Thou hast conquered, oh pale equalitarian, and 
the world has grown gray with thy breath.” 


VIII. SOME THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS 


Like any findings on the nature of men’s social attitudes and beliefs, even 
in such a culture-bound inquiry as this one, the new information implies cer- 
tain theoretical propositions which may be incorporated into the main body 
of political theory. Let us consider seven such propositions growing more or less 
directly out of our findings on the fear of equality: 

(1) The greater the emphasis in a society upon the availability of “equal 
opportunity for all,” the greater the need for members of that society to de- 
velop an acceptable rationalization for their own social status. 

(2) The greater the strain on a person’s self-esteem implied by a relatively 
low status in an open society, the greater the necessity to explain this status as 
“natural” and “proper” in the social order. Lower status people generally find 
it less punishing to think of themselves as correctly placed by a just society 
than to think of themselves as exploited, or victimized by an unjust society. 

(8) The greater the emphasis in a society upon equality of opportunity, the 
greater the tendency for those of marginal status to denigrate those lower than 
themselves. This view seems to such people to have the factual or even moral 
justification that if the lower classes “cared” enough they could be better off. 
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It has a psychological “justification” in that it draws attention to one’s own 
relatively better status and one’s own relatively greater initiative and virtue. 

(4) People tend to care less about equality of opportunity than about the 
availability of some opportunity. Men do not need the same life chances as 
everybody else, indeed they usually care very little about that. They need 
only chances (preferably with unknown odds) for a slightly better life than they 
now have. Thus: Popular satisfaction with one’s own status is related less to 
equality of opportunity than to the breadth of distribution of some opportunity 
for all, however unequal this distribution may be. A man who can improve his 
position one rung does not resent the man who starts on a different ladder half 
way up. 

These propositions are conservative in their implications. The psychological 
roots of this conservatism must be explored elsewhere, as must the many excep- 
tions which may be observed when the fabric of a social order is so torn that 
the leaders, the rich and powerful, are seen as illegitimate—and hence “appro- 
priately” interpreted as exploiters of the poor. I maintain, however, that these 
propositions hold generally for the American culture over most of its history— 
and also, that the propositions hold for most of the world most of the time. This 
is so even though they fly in the face of much social theory—theory often gen- 
eralized from more specialized studies of radicalism and revolution. Inciden- 
tally, one must observe that it is as important to explain why revolutions and 
radical social movements do not happen as it is to explain why they do. 

The more I observed the psychological and physical drain placed upon 
my sample by the pressures to consume—and therefore to scratch in the corners 
of the economy for extra income—the more it appeared that competitive con- 
sumption was not a stimulus to class conflict, as might have been expected, but 
was a substitute for or a sublimation of it. Thus we would say: 

(5) The more emphasis a society places upon consumption—through ad- 
vertising, development of new products, and easy installment buying—the 
more will social dissatisfaction be channeled into intra-class consumption ri- 
valry instead of inter-class resentment and conflict. The Great American Medi- 
cine Show creates consumer unrest, working wives, and dual-job-holding, not 
antagonism toward the “owning classes.” 

As a corollary of this view: (6) The more emphasis a society places upon con- 
sumption, the more will labor unions focus upon the “bread and butter” aspects 
of unionism, as contrasted to its ideological elements. 

We come, finally, to a hypothesis which arises from this inquiry into the 
fear of equality but goes much beyond the focus of the present study. I men- 
tion it here in a speculative frame of mind, undogmatically, and even regret- 
fully: ° 

(7) The ideals of the French Revolution, liberty and equality, have bten ad- 
vanced because of the accidental correspondence between these ideals and 
needs of the bourgeoisie for freedom of economic action and the demands of 
the working class, very simply, for “more.” Ideas have an autonomy of their 
own, however, in the sense that once moralized they persist even if the social 
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forces which brought them to the fore decline in strength. They become 
“myths’’—but myths erode without support from some major social stratum. 
Neither the commercial classes nor the working classes, the historical bene- 
ficiaries of these two moralizéd ideas (ideals or myths), have much affection for 
the ideals in their universal forms. On the other hand, the professional classes, 
particularly the lawyers, ministers, and teachers of a society, very often do 
have such an affection. It is they, in the democratic West, who serve as the 
“hard core” of democratic defenders, in so far as there is one. It is they, more 
frequently than others, who are supportive of the generalized application of the 
ideals of freedom and equality to all men. This is not virtue, but rather a dif- 
ferent organization of interests and a different training. Whatever the reason, 
however, it is not to “The People,” not to the business class, not to the work- 
ing class, that we must look for the consistent and relatively unqualified defense 
of freedom and equality. The professional class, at least in the American cul- 
ture, serves as the staunchest defender of democracy’s two greatest ideals. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE FEDERALIST: 
A RECONSIDERATION OF THE FRAMERS’ INTENT* 


MARTIN DIAMOND 
Claremont Men’s College 


It has been a common teaching among modern historians of the guiding ideas 
in the foundation of our government that the Constitution of the United States 
embodied a reaction against the democratic principles espoused in the Decla- 
ration of Independence. This view has largely been accepted by political scien- 
tists and has therefore had important consequences for the way American 
political development has been studied. I shall present here a contrary view of 
the political theory of the Framers and examine some of its consequences. 

What is the relevance of the political thought of the Founding Fathers to an 
understanding of contemporary problems of liberty and justice? Four possible 
ways of looking at the Founding Fathers immediately suggest themselves. First, 
it may be that they possessed wisdom, a set of political principles still inherently 
adequate, and needing only to be supplemented by skill in their proper contem- 
porary application. Second, it may be that, while the Founding Fathers’ princi- 
ples are still sound, they are applicable only to a part of our problems, but not 
to that part which is peculiarly modern; and thus new principles are needed to 
be joined together with the old ones. Third, it may be that the Founding 
Fathers have simply become; they dealt with bygone problems and their prin- 
ciples were relevant only to those old problems. Fourth, they may have been 
wrong or radically inadequate even for their own time. 

Each of these four possible conclusions requires the same foundation: an 
understanding of the political thought of the Founding Fathers. To decide 
whether to apply their wisdom, or to add to their wisdom, or to reject it as ir- 
relevant or as unwise, it is absolutely necessary to understand what they said, 
why they said it, and what they meant by it. At the same time, however, to 
understand their claim to wisdom is to evaluate it: to know wherein they were 
wise and wherein they were not, or wherein (and why) their wisdom is unavail- 
ing for our problems. Moreover, even if it turns out that our modern problems 
require wholly new principles for their solution, an excellent way to discover 
those new principles would be to see what it is about modernity that has out- 
moded the principles of the Founding Fathers. For example, it is possible that 
modern developments are themselves partly the outcome of the particular at- 
tempt to solve the problem of freedom and justice upon which this country was 
founded. That is, our modern difficulties may testify to fundamental errors in 
the thought of the Founding Fathers; and, in the process of discerning thése 
errors, we may discover what better principles would be. . 

The solution of our contemporary problems requires very great wisdom in- 
deed. And in that fact lies the greatest justification for studying anew the 


* An earlier version of this was written at the request of the Fund for the Republic; 
the Fund’s generous assistance is here gratefully acknowledged. 
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political thought of the Founding Fathers. For that thought remains the finest 
American thought on political matters. In studying them we may raise our- 
selves to their level. In achieving their level we may free ourselves from limita- 
tions that, ironically, they tend to impose upon us, #.e., insofar as we tend to be 
creatures of the society they founded. And in so freeing ourselves we may be 
enabled, if it is necessary, to go beyond their wisdom. The Founding Fathers 
still loom so large in our life that the contemporary political problem of liberty 
and justice for Americans could be stated as the need to choose whether to 
apply their wisdom, amend their wisdom, or reject it. Only an understanding of 
them will tell us how to choose. 

For the reflections on the Fathers which follow, I employ chiefly The Fed- 
eralist as the clue to the political theory upon which rested the founding of the 
American Republic. That this would be inadequate for a systematic study of 
the Founding Fathers goes without saying. But it is the one book, “to which,” 
as Jefferson wrote in 1825, “appeal is habitually made by all, and rarely de- 
clined or denied by any as evidence of the general opinion of those who framed 
and of those who accepted the Constitution of the United States, on questions 
as to its genuine meaning.” As such it is the indispensable starting point for 
systematic study. 

a 


Our major political problems today are problems of democracy; and, as much 
as anything else, the Federalist papers are a teaching about democracy. The 
conclusion of one of the most important of these papers states what is also the 
most important theme in the entire work: the necessity for “a republican rem- 
edy for the diseases most incident to republican government.”! The theme is 
clearly repeated in a passage where Thomas Jefferson is praised for displaying 
equally “a fervent attachment to republican government and an enlightened 
view of the dangerous propensities against which it ought to be guarded.”? The 
Federalist, thus, stresses its commitment to republican or popular government, 
but, of course, insists that this must be an enlightened commitment. 

But The Federalist and the Founding Fathers generally have not been taken 
at their word. Predominantly, they are understood as being only quasi- or even 
anti-democrats. Modern American historical writing, at least until very re- 
cently, has generally seen the Constitution as some sort of apostasy from, or 
reaction to, the radically democratic implications of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—a reaction that was undone by the great “democratic break- 
throughs” of Jeffersonianism, Jacksonianism, etc. This view, I believe, involves 
a false understanding of the crucial political issues involved in the founding of 
the American Republic. Further, it is based implicitly upon a questionable mod- 
ern approach to democracy and has tended to have the effect, moreover, of 
relegating the political teaching of the Founding Fathers to the pre-democratic 
past and thus of making it of no vital concern to moderns. The Founding 

1 Federalist, No. 10, p. 62. All references are to the Modern Library edition, ed. E. M. 


Earle. 
2? Federalist, No. 49, p. 327. 
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Fathers themselves repeatedly stressed that their Constitution was wholly 
consistent with the true principles of republican or popular government. The 
prevailing modern opinion, in varying degrees and in different ways, rejects that 
claim. It thus becomes important to understand what was the relation of the 
Founding Fathers to popular government or democracy. 

I have deliberately used interchangeably their terms, “popular govern- 
ment” and “democracy.” The Founding Fathers, of course, did not use the 
terms entirely synonymously and the idea that they were less than “democrats” 
has been fortified by the fact that they sometimes defined “democracy” in- 
vidiously in comparison with “republic.” But this fact does not really justify the 
opinion. For their basic view was that popular government was the genus, and 
democracy and republic were two species of that genus of government. What dis- 
tinguished popular government from other genera of government was that in it, 
political authority is “derived from the great body of the society, not from 

... [any] favoured class of it.” With respect to this decisive question, of where 
political authority is lodged, democracy and republic—as The Federalist uses 
the terms—differ not in the least. Republics, equally with democracies, may 
claim to be wholly a form of popular government. This is neither to deny the 
difference between the two, nor to depreciate the importance The Federalist 
attached to the difference; but in The Federalist’s view, the difference does not 
relate to the essential principle of popular government. Democracy means in 
The Federalist that form of popular government where the citizens “‘assemble 
and administer the government in person.’’4 Republics differ in that the people 
rule through representatives and, of course, in the consequences of that differ- 
ence. The crucial point is that republics and democracies are equally forms of 
popular government, but that the one form is vastly preferable to the other 
because of the substantive consequences of the difference in form. Those his- 
torians who consider the Founding Fathers as less than “democrats,” miss or 
reject the Founders’ central contention that, while being perfectly faithful to 
the principle of popular government, they had solved the problem of popular 
government. 

In what way is the Constitution ordinarily thought to be less democratic than 
the Declaration? The argument is usually that the former is characterized by 


3 Federalist, No. 39, p. 244, Here Madison speaks explicitly of the republican form of 
government. But see on the same page how Madison compares the republican form with 
“every other popular government.” Regarding the crucial question of the lodgement of 
political authority, Madison speaks of republic, democracy and popular government inter- 
changeably. Consider that, in the very paper where he distinguishes so precisely between 
democracies and republics regarding direct versus representative rule, Madison defines 
his general aim both as a search for “a republican remedy” for republican diseases and a 
remedy that will “preserve the spirit and the form of popular government.’* (p. 58.) 
Interestingly, on June 6 at the Federal Convention, Madison’s phrasing for a similar 
problem was the search for “the only defense against the inconveniences of democracy 
consistent with the democratic form of government.” Madison, Writings, ed. G. Hunt, Vol. 
3 (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1902), p. 103. Italics supplied throughout. 

4 Federalist, No. 10, p. 58. 
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fear of the people, by preoccupation with minority interests and rights, and by 
measures therefore taken against the power of majorities. The Declaration, it is 
true, does not display these features, but this is no proof of a fundamental dif- 
ference of principle between the two. Is it not obviously possible that the dif- 
ference is due only to a difference in the tasks to which the two documents were 
addressed? And is it not further possible that the democratic principles of the 
Declaration are not only compatible with the prophylactic measures of the Con- 
stitution, but actually imply them? 

The Declaration of Independence formulates two criteria for judging whether 
any government is good, or indeed legitimate. Good government must rest, pro- 
cedurally, upon the consent of the governed. Good government, substantively, 
must do only certain things, e.g., secure certain rights. This may be stated an- 
other way by borrowing a phrase from Locke, appropriate enough when dis- 
cussing the Declaration. That “the people shall be judge” is of the essence of 
democracy, is its peculiar form or method of proceeding. That the people shall 
judge rightly is the substantive problem of democracy. But whether the pro- 
cedure will bring about the substance is problematic. Between the Declaration’s 
two criteria, then, a tension exists: consent can be given or obtained for govern- 
mental actions which are not right—at least as the men of 1776 saw the right. 
(To give an obvious example from their point of view: the people may freely but 
wrongly vote away the protection due to property.) Thus the Declaration 
clearly contained, although it did not resolve, a fundamental problem. Solving 
the problem was not its task; that was the task for the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. But the man who wrote the Declaration of Independence and the leading 
men who supported it were perfectly aware of the difficulty, and of the necessity 
for a “republican remedy.” 

What the text of the Declaration, taken alone, tells of its meaning may easily 
be substantiated by the testimony of its author and supporters. Consider only 
that Jefferson, with no known change of heart at all, said of The Federalist that. 
it was “the best commentary on the principles of government which was ever 
written.” Jefferson, it must be remembered, came firmly to recommend the 
adoption of the Constitution, his criticisms of it having come down only to a 
proposal for rotation in the Presidency and for the subsequent adoption of a 
bill of rights. I do not, of course, deny the peculiar character of “Jeffersonian- 
ism” nor the importance to many things of its proper understanding. I only 
state here that it is certain that Jefferson, unlike later historians, did not view 
the Constitution as a retrogression from democracy. Or further, consider that 
John Adams, now celebrated as America’s great conservative, was so enthusi- 
astic about Jefferson’s draft of the Declaration as to wish on his own account 
that hardly a word be changed. And this same Adams, also without any change 
of heart and without complaint, accepted the Constitution as embodying many 
of his own views on government. 

The idea that the Constitution was a falling back from the fuller democracy 


5 The Works of Thomas Jefferson, ed. Paul L. Ford (The Federal Edition), Vol. 5 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1904), p. 434. 
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of the Declaration thus rests in part upon a false reading of the Declaration as 
free from the concerns regarding democracy that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion felt. Perhaps only those would so read it who take for granted a perfect, 
self-subsisting harmony between consent (equality) and the proper aim of gov- 
ernment (justice), or between consent and individual rights (liberty). This as- 
sumption was utterly foreign to the leading men of the Declaration. 


II 


The Declaration has wrongly been converted into, as it were, a super-demo- 
cratic document; has the Constitution wrongly been converted in the modern 
view into an insufficiently democratic document? The only basis for depreciat- 
ing the democratic character of the Constitution lies in its framers’ apprehen- 
sive diagnosis of the “diseases,” “defects” or “evil propensities” of democracy, 
and in their remedies. But if what the Founders considered to be defects are 
genuine defects, and if the remedies, without violating the principles of popular 
government, are genuine remedies, then it would be unreasonable to call the 
Founders anti- or quasi-democrats. Rather, they would be the wise partisans of 
democracy; a man is not a better democrat but only a foolish democrat if he 
ignores real defects inherent in popular government. Thus, the question be- 
comes: are there natural defects to democracy and, if there are, what are the 
best remedies? 

In part, the Founding Fathers answered this question by employing a tradi- 
tional mode of political analysis. They believed there were several basic possible 
regimes, each having several possible forms. Of these possible regimes they be- 
lieved the best, or at least the best for America, to be popular government, but 
only if purged of its defects. At any rate, an unpurged popular government they 
believed to be indefensible. They believed there were several forms of popular 
government, crucial among these direct democracy and republican—or repre- 
sentative—government (the latter perhaps divisible into two distinct forms, 
large and small republics). Their constitution and their defense of it constitute 
an argument for that form of popular government (large republic) in which the 
“evil propensities” would be weakest or most susceptible of remedy. 

The whole of the thought of the Founding Fathers is intelligible and, espe- 
cially, the evaluation of their claim to be wise partisans of popular government 
is possible, only if the words “disease,” “defect,” and “evil propensity” are al- 
lowed their full force. Unlike modern “‘value-free” social scientists, the Found- 
ing Fathers believed that true knowledge of the good and bad in human conduct 
was possible, and that they themselves possessed sufficient knowledge to discern 
the really grave defects of popular government and their proper remedies. The 
modern relativistic or positivistic theories, implicitly employed by most cém- 
mentators on the Founding Fathers, deny the possibility of such true knowledge 
and therefore deny that the Founding Fathers could have been actuated by 
knowledge of the good rather than by passion or interest. (I deliberately em- 
ploy the language of Federalist No. 10. Madison defined faction, in part, as a 
group “united and actuated by . .. passion, or . . . interest.” That is, factions 
are groups noi—as presumably the authors of The Federalist were—actuated by 
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reason.) How this modern view of the value problem supports the conception 
of the Constitution as less democratic than the Declaration is clear. The Found- 
ing Fathers did in fact seek to prejudice the outcome of democracy; they sought 
to alter, by certain restraints, the likelihood that the majority would decide 
certain political issues in bad ways. These restraints the Founders justified as 
mitigating the natural defects of democracy. But, say the moderns, there are 
no “bad” political decisions, wrong-in-themselves, from reaching which the ma- 
jority ought to be restrained. Therefore, ultimately, nothing other than the 
specific interests of the Founders can explain their zeal in restraining democ- 
racy. And inasmuch as the restraints were typically placed on the many in the 
interest of the propertied, the departure of the Constitution is ‘anti-demo- 
cratic” or “thermidorean.”’ In short, according to this view, there cannot be 
what the Founders claimed to possess, “an enlightened view of the dangerous 
propensities against which [popular government]... ought to be guarded,” 
the substantive goodness or badness of such propensities being a matter of 
opinion or taste on which reason can shed no light. 

What are some of the arrangements which have been considered signs of “un- 
democratic” features of the Constitution? The process by which the Constitu- 
tion may be amended is often cited in evidence. Everyone is familiar with the 
arithmetic which shows that a remarkably small minority could prevent passage 
of a constitutional amendment supported by an overwhelming majority of the 
people. That is, bare majorities in the thirteen least populous states could pre- 
vent passage of an amendment desired by overwhelming majorities in the 
thirty-six most populous states. But let us, for a reason to be made clear in a 
moment, turn that arithmetic around. Bare majorities in the thirty-seven least 
populous states can pass amendments against the opposition of overwhelming 
majorities in the twelve most populous states. And this would mean in actual 
votes today (and would have meant for the thirteen original states) constitu- 
tional amendment by a minority against the opposition of a majority of citizens. 
My point is simply that, while the amending procedure does involve qualified 
majorities, the qualification is not of the kind that requires an especially large 
numerical majority for action. 

I suggest that the real aim and practical effect of the complicated amending 
procedure was not at all to give power to minorities, but to ensure that passage 
of an amendment would require a nationally distributed majority, though one 
that legally could consist of a bare numerical majority. It was only adventitious 
that the procedure has the theoretical possibility of a minority blocking (or 
passing) an amendment. The aim of requiring nationally distributed majorities 
was, I think, to ensure that no amendment could be passed simply with the 
support of the few states or sections sufficiently numerous to provide a bare 
majority. No doubt it was also believed that it would be difficult for such a 
national majority to form or become effective save for the decent purposes that 
could command national agreement, and this difficulty was surely deemed a 
great virtue of the amending process. This is what I think The Federalist really 
means when it praises the amending process and says that “it guards equally 
against that extreme facility, which would render the Constitution too mutable; 
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and that extreme difficulty, which might perpetuate its discovered faults.’’® All 
I wish to emphasize hert is that the actual method adopted, with respect to the 
numerical size of majorities, is meant to leave all legal power in the hands of 
ordinary majorities so long as they are national majorities. The departure from 
simple majoritarianism is, at least, not in an oligarchic or aristocratic direction. 
In this crucial respect, the amending procedure does conform strictly to the 
principles of republican (popular) government. 

Consider next the suffrage question. It has long been assumed as proof of an 
anti-democratic element in the Constitution that the Founding Fathers de- 
pended for the working of their Constitution upon a substantially limited 
franchise. Just as the Constitution allegedly was ratified by a highly qualified 
electorate, so too, it is held, was the new government to be based upon asuf- 
frage subject to substantial property qualifications. This view has only recently 
been seriously challenged, especially by Robert E. Brown, whose detailed re- 
searches convince him that the property qualifications in nearly all the original 
states were probably so small as to exclude never more than twenty-five per 
cent, and in most cases as little as only five to ten per cent, of the adult white 
male population. That is, the property qualifications were not designed to 
exclude the mass of the poor but only the small proportion which lacked a con- 
crete—however small—stakein society, i.e., primarily the transients or “‘idlers.”’ 

The Constitution, of course, left the suffrage question to the decision of the 
individual states. What is the implication of that fact for deciding what sort of 
suffrage the Framers had in mind? The immediately popular branch of the na- 
tional legislature was to be elected by voters who “shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the State Legislature.” 
The mode of election to the electoral college for the Presidency and to the 
Senate is also left to “be prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof.” 
At a minimum, it may be stated that the Framers did not themselves attempt 
to reduce, or prevent the expansion of, the suffrage; that question was left 
wholly to the states—and these were, ironically, the very hotbeds of post-revo- 
lutionary democracy from the rule of which it is familiarly alleged that the 
Founders sought to escape.’ 

In general, the conclusion seems inescapable that the states had a far broader 
suffrage than is ordinarily thought, and nothing in the actions of the Framers 
suggests any expectation or prospect of the reduction of the suffrage. Again, as 
in the question of the amending process, I suggest that the Constitution repre- 
sented no departure whatsoever from the democratic standards of the Revolu- 


8 Federalist, No. 43, p, 286. 

ts Middle Class Democracy and the Revolution in Massachusetts, 1691-1780. (Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca, 1955). 

? Madison must have thought that he had established this point beyond misinterpre- 
tation in The Federalist, No. 57. “Who are to be the electors of the federal representatives? 
Not the rich, more than the poor; not the learned, more than the ignorant; not the haughty 
heirs of distinguished names, more than the humble sons of obscurity and unpropitious 
fortune. The electors are to be the great body of the people of the United States. They are 
to be the same who exercise the right in every State of electing the corresponding branch 
of the legislature of the State.” (p. 371.) 
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tionary period, or from any democratic standards then generally recognized.® 

What of the Senate? The organization of the Senate, its term of office and its 
staggered mode of replacement, its election by state legislatures rather than 
directly by the people, among other things, have been used to demonstrate the 
undemocratic character of the Senate as intended by the Framers. Was this not 
a device to represent property and not people, and was it not intended therefore 
to be a non-popular element in the government? I suggest, on the contrary, 
that the really important thing is that the Framers thought they had found a 
way to protect property without representing it. That the Founders intended 
the Senate to be one of the crucial devices for remedying the defects of democ- 
racy is certainly true. But The Federalist argues that the Senate, as actually 
proposed in the Constitution, was calculated to be such a device as would oper- 
ate only in a way that “will consist ... with the genuine principles of repub- 
lican government.’’® I believe that the claim is just. 

Rather than viewing the Senate from the perspective of modern experience 
and opinions, consider how radically democratic the Senate appears when 
viewed from a pre-modern perspective. The model of a divided legislature that 
the Founders had most in mind was probably the English Parliament. There the 
House of Lords was thought to provide some of the beneficial checks upon the 
popular Commons which it was hoped the Senate would supply in the American 
Constitution. But the American Senate was to possess none of the qualities 
which permitted the House of Lords to fulfill its role; ¢.¢., its hereditary basis, or 
membership upon election by the Crown, or any of its other aristocratic char- 
acteristics.!° Yet the Founding Fathers knew that the advantages of having 
both a Senate and a House would “be in proportion to the dissimilarity in the 
genius of the two bodies.’””"! What is remarkable is that, in seeking to secure this 
dissimilarity, they did not in any respect go beyond the limits permitted by the 
“genuine principles of republican government.” 

Not only is this dramatically demonstrated in comparison with the English 
House of Lords, but also in comparison with all earlier theory regarding the 
division of the legislative power. The aim of such a division in earlier thought is 
to secure a balance between the aristocratic and democratic elements of a polity. 
This is connected with the pre-modern preference for a mized republic, which 
was rejected by the Founders in favor of a democratic republic. And the tradi- 


8 This is not to deny the importance of the existing property qualifications for the 
understanding of the Founders’ political theory. The legal exclusion from the franchise 
of even a very small portion of the adult population may have enormous significance for 
the politics and life of a country. This is obvious in the case of a racial, ethnic or religious 
minority. And the exclusion of otherwise eligible adult males on the grounds of poverty 
may be equally important. The property qualification clearly praises and rewards certain 
virtues, implies that the voter must possess certain qualities to warrant his exercise of the 
franchise, and aims at excluding a “rabble” from the operations of political parties. But 
important, therefore, as the property qualification was, it does not demonstrate that the 
Founding Fathers departed radically from the most important aspects of the principle of 
majority rule. 

® Federalist, No. 62, p. 403. 

10 Federalist, No. 63, p. 415. 

8 Federalist, No. 62, p. 403. 
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tional way to secure this balance or mixture was to give one house or office to 
the suffrages of the few and one to the suffrages of the many. Nothing of the 
kind is involved in the American Senate. Indeed, on this issue, so often cited as 
evidence of the Founders’ undemocratic predilections, the very opposite is the 
case. The Senate is a constitutional device which par excellence reveals the 
strategy of the Founders. They wanted something like the aclvantages earlier 
thinkers had seen in a mixed legislative power, but they thought this was possi- 
ble (and perhaps preferable) without any introduction whatsoever of aristo- 
cratic power into their system. What pre-modern thought had seen in an 
aristocratic senate—wisdom, nobility, manners, religion, etc.—the Founding 
Fathers converted into stability, enlightened self-interest, a “temperate and 
respectable body of citizens.” The qualities of a senate having thus been altered 
(involving perhaps comparable changes in the notion of the ends of govern- 
ment), it became possible to secure these advantages through a Senate based 
wholly upon popular principles. Or so I would characterize a Senate whose 
membership required no property qualification and which was appointed (or 
elected in the manner prescribed) by State legislatures which, in their own turn, 
were elected annually or biennially by a nearly universal manhood suffrage. 

The great claim of The Federalist is that the Constitution represents the ful- 
fillment of a truly novel experiment, of “a revolution which has no parallel in 
the annals of society,” and which is decisive for the happiness of “the whole 
human race.”” And the novelty, I argue, consisted in solving the problems of 
popular government by means which yet maintain the government ‘‘wholly 
popular.” ! In defending that claim against the idea of the Constitution as a re- 
treat from democracy I have dealt thus far only with the easier task: the dem- 
onstration that the constitutional devices and arrangements do not derogate 
from the legal power of majorities to rule. What remains is to examine the 
claim that the Constitution did in fact remedy the natural defects of democ- 
racy. Before any effort is made in this direction, it may be useful to summarize 
some of the implications and possible utility of the analysis thus far. 

Above all, the merit of the suggestions I have made, if they are accurate in 
describing the intention and action of the Founders, is that it makes the Found- 
ers available to us for the study of modern problems. I have tried to restore to 
them their bona fides as partisans of democracy. This done, we may take seri- 
ously the question whether they were, as they claimed to be, wise partisans of 
democracy or popular government. If they were partisans of democracy and if 
the regime they created was decisively democratic, then they speak to us not 
merely about bygone problems, not from a viewpoint—in this regard—radically 
different from our own, but as men addressing themselves to problems identical 
in principle with our own. They are a source from within our own heritage 
which teaches us the way to put the question to democracy, a way which is re- 
jected by certain prevailing modern ideas. But we cannot avail ourselves of their 
assistance if we consider American history to be a succession of democratiza- 
tions which overcame the Founding Fathers’ intentions. On that view it is easy 


12 Federalist, No. 14, p. 85. 
13 Ibid., p. 81. 
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to regard them as simply outmoded. If I am right regarding the extent of democ- 
racy in their thought and regime, then they are not outmoded by modern events 
but rather are tested by them. American history, on this view, is not primarily 
the replacement of a pre-democratic regime by a democratic regime, but is 
rather a continuing testimony to how the Founding Fathers’ democratic regime 
has worked out in modern circumstances. The whole of our national experience 
thus becomes a way of judging the Founders’ principles, of judging democracy 
itself, or of pondering the flaws of democracy and the means to its improvement. 


UI 


What was the Founding Fathers’ view of the good life? Upon what funda- 
mental theoretical premises did that view of the good life depend? How com- 
prehensive was their understanding of the dangers against which popular gov- 
ernment was to be guarded? How efficacious were their remedies and what may 
have been the unanticipated costs of those remedies? These questions are clearly 
too vast to answer here and now. What follows is only a series of notes which 
bear upon the problems raised, and which I think may serve as general guides 
to what it is important to seek in studying the Founding Fathers. 

The Federalist does not discuss systematically, as would a theoretical treatise, 
the question of the ends or purposes of government. That is, it does not deal 
systematically with philosophical issues. This is not to say that its authors did 
not have a view in such matters. But what that view was, and what are its im- 
plications for the understanding of the Constitution, is a subject on which I 
find it difficult to speak with confidence. I must still regard as open the question 
whether the authors of The Federalist, or the other leading founders, had them- 
selves fully reflected on these matters, or whether they treated them as settled 
by thinkers like Locke and Montesquieu, or whether crucial premises in their 
thought were unreflectively taken for granted. But men cannot act on a political 
scale so vast as they did without having and employing a view of the politically 
fundamental; and it is this view which provides the crucial perspective for the 
understanding of their particular actions and thoughts. 

Perhaps the most explicit fundamental utterance of The Federalist is the 
statement regarding 
the great principle of self-preservation ... the transcendent law of nature and of nature’s 


God, which declares that the safety and happiness of society are the objects at which all 
political institutions aim, and to which all such institutions must be sacrificed.“ 


But self-preservation, it is made clear, includes more than mere preservation. 
This passage, which interestingly echoes the Declaration of Independence on 
the “laws of nature and of nature’s God,” emphasizes that preservation in- 
cludes “happiness” as well as “safety.” That is, The Federalist is aware of and 
explicitly rejects the kind of regime that would follow from a narrower view of 
self-preservation. For example, The Federalist seems explicitly to be rejecting 
Hobbes when, in another context, it rejects the view that ‘nothing less than the 
chains of despotism can restrain [men] from destroying and devouring one an- 


4 Federalist, No. 43, p. 287. 
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other.” But while it rejects the “chains of despotism,” t.e., the Hobbesean 
solution to the problem of self-preservation, it nonetheless seems to accept 
the Hobbesean statement of the problem. As it were, the primary fears of The 
Federalist are Hobbesean, that is, fears of “foreign war and domestic convul- 
sion.” Rejecting a despotic solution, the great aim of The Federalist is to supply 
a liberal and republican solution to the same problem. But while there is a 
great difference, never to be underestimated, between a liberal and a repressive, 
a republican and a monarchical solution, it may be that in making the same 
dangers and their solution the desideratum for the structure and functions of 
government much of the Hobbesean view is preserved. 

The main object of The Federalist was to urge the necessity of a firm and en- 
ergetic Union. The utility of such a Union, and therefore the chief ends it will 
serve, is that it will strengthen the American people against the dangers of 
“foreign war” and secure them from the dangers of “domestic convulsion.” 
These functions of government are the most frequently discussed and the most 
vehemently emphasized in the whole work. To a very great extent, then, The 
Federalist determines the role of government with reference only, or primarily, 
to the extremes of external and internal danger. It is to avoid the pre-civil 
forms of these dangers that men form government and it is the civil solution of 
these dangers which, almost exclusively, determines the legitimate objects of 
government. But again, The Federalist repeatedly emphasizes that a “novel” 
solution is at hand. The means now exist—and America is uniquely in a position 
to employ them—for a republican solution which avoids the extremes of tyr- 
anny and anarchy. But notice that, on this view, liberalism and republicanism 
are not the means by which men may ascend to a nobler life; rather they are 
simply instrumentalities which solve Hobbesean problems in a more moderate 
manner. It is tempting to suggest that if America is a ““Lockean” nation, as is so 
often asserted, it is true in the very precise sense that Locke’s “comfortable 
preservation” displaces the harshness of the Hobbesean view, while not repudi- 
ating that view in general. l 

To be sure, The Federalist does make other explicit statements regarding the 
ends of government. For example: “Justice is the end of government. It is the 
end of civil society.” 18 But this statement, to the best of my knowledge, is made 
only once in the entire work; and the context suggests that “justice” means 
simply “civil rights” which in turn seems to refer primarily to the protection of 
economic interests. That justice has here this relatively narrow meaning, as 
compared with traditional philosophical and theological usage, is made more 
probable when we take account of the crucial statement in Federalist No. 10. - 
There the “first object of government” is the protection of the diverse human 
faculties from which arise the “rights of property” and the unequal distribution 
of property. The importance of this statement of the function of government is 
underscored when it is recalled how large a proportion of The Federalist deals 
with the improvements in “commerce” made possible by the new Constitution. 


16 Federalist, No. 55, p. 365. 
16 Federalist, No. 51, p. 340. 
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For example, in a list of the four “principal objects of federal legislation,’”!” three 
(foreign trade, interstate trade, and taxes) deal explicitly with commerce. The 
fourth, the militia, also deals with commerce insofar as it largely has to do with 
the prevention of ‘domestic convulsion” brought on by economic matters. 

The very great emphasis of The Federalist on commerce, and on the role of 
government in nurturing it, may not be at all mcompatible with the theme of 
“happiness” which is the most frequently occurring definition of the “object of 
government.” The most definite statement is the following: 

A good government implies two things: first, fidelity to the object of government, which 


is the happiness of the people, secondly, a knowledge of the means by which that object 
can be best obtained.’ 


The Federalist is not very explicit in defining happiness. But there are firm 
indications that what it had in mind has little in common with traditional philo- 
sophical or theological understandings of the term. At one place, The Federalist 
indicates that happiness requires that government “provide for the security, ad- 
vance the prosperity, [and] support the reputation of the commonwealth.” In 
another, happiness seems to require “our safety, our tranquility, our dignity, our 
reputation.’’?° Part of what these words mean is made clear by the fact that 
they summarize a lengthy indictment of the Articles of Confederation, the 
particulars of which deal in nearly every case with commercial shortcomings. 
Happiness, ‘‘a knowledge of the means” to which The Federalist openly claims 
to possess, seems to consist primarily in physical preservation from external and 
internal danger and in the comforts afforded by a commercial society; which 
comforts are at once the dividends of security and the means to a republican 
rather than repressive security. 

What is striking is the apparent exclusion from the functions of government 
of a wide range of non-economic tasks traditionally considered the decisive 
business of government. It is tempting to speculate that this reduction in the 
tasks of government has something to do with The Federalist’s defense of popu- 
lar government. The traditional criticism of popular government was that it 
gave over the art of government into the hands of the many, which is to say 
the unwise. It would be a formidable reply to reduce the complexity of the gov- 
ernmental art to dimensions more commensurate with the capacity of the many. 
I use two statements by Madison, years apart, to illustrate the possibility that 
he may have had something like this in mind. “There can be no doubt that 
there are subjects to which the capacities of the bulk of mankind are unequal.’ 
But on the other hand, “the confidence of the [Republican party] in the ca- 
pacity of mankind for self-government”? is what distinguished it from the Fed- 


17 Federalist, No. 53, p. 350-51. 

18 Federalist, No. 62, p. 404. 

19 Federalist, No. 30, p. 186. 

30 Federalist, No. 15, p. 88. 

2 Letter to Edmund Randolph, January 10, 1788. 

22 Letter to William Eustis, May 22, 1823. The letters to Randolph and Eustis were 
brought to my attention by Ralph Ketcham’s article, ‘“Notes on James Madison’s Sources 
for the Tenth Federalist Paper,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, Vol. 1 (May, 1957). 
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eralist party which distrusted that capacity. The confidence in mankind’s ca- 
pacities would seem to require having removed from government the subjects 
to which those capacities are unequal. 


IV 


So far as concerns those ends of government on which The Féderalist is almost 
wholly silent, it is reasonable to infer that what the Founders made no provision 
for they did not rank highly among the legitimate objects of government. Other 
political theories had ranked highly, as objects of government, the nurturing of 
a particular religion, education, military courage, civic-spiritedness, modera- 
tion, individual excellence in the virtues, etc. On all of these The Federalist is 
either silent, or has in mind only pallid versions of the originals, or even seems 
to speak with contempt. The Founders apparently did not consider it necessary 
to make special provision for excellence. Did they assume these virtues would 
flourish without governmental or other explicit provision? Did they consciously 
sacrifice some of them to other necessities of a stable popular regime—as it 
were, as the price of their solution to the problem of democracy? Or were these 
virtues less necessary to a country when it had been properly founded on the 
basis of the new “science of politics”? In what follows I suggest some possible 
answers to these questions. 

The Founding Fathers are often criticized for an excessive attention to, and 
reliance upon, mechanical institutional arrangements and for an insufficient 
attention to “sociological” factors. While a moderate version of this criticism 
may finally be just, it is nonetheless clear that The Federalist pays considerable 
and shrewd attention to such factors. For example, in Federalist No. 51, equal 
attention is given to the institutional and non-institutional strengths of the 
new Constitution. One of these latter is the solution to the “problems of fac- 
tion.” It will be convenient to examine Federalist No. 10 where the argument 
about faction is more fully developed than in No. 51. A close examination of 
that solution reveals something about The Federalist’s view of the virtues neces- 
sary to the good life. 

The problem dealt with in the tenth essay is how “to break and control the 
violence of faction.” “The friend of popular governments never finds himself 
so much alarmed for their character and fate, as when he contemplates their 
propensity to this dangerous vice.” Faction is, thus, the problem of popular 
government. Now it must be made clear that Madison, the author of this 
essay, was not here really concerned with the problem of faction generally. He 
devotes only two sentences in the whole essay to the dangers of minority 
factions. The real problem in a popular government, then, is majority faction, 
or, more precisely, the majority faction, t.e., the great mass of the little prop- 
ertied and unpropertied. This is the only faction that can “execute and mask 
its violence under the forms of the Constitution.” That is, in the American 
republic the many have the legal power to rule and thus from them can come 
the greatest harm. Madison interprets that harm fairly narrowly; at least, his 
overwhelming emphasis is on the classic economic struggle between the rich 
and the poor which made of ancient democracies “spectacles of turbulence 
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and contention.” The problem for the friend of popular government is how to 
avoid the “domestic convulsion” which results when: the rich and the poor, 
the few and the many, as is their wont, are at each others’ throats. Always 
before in popular governments the many, armed with political power, in- 
variably precipitated such convulsions. But the friend of popular government 
must find only “‘a republican remedy” for this disease which is “most incident 
to republican government.” ‘To secure the public good and private rights 
against the danger of . . . [majority] faction, and at the same time to preserve 
the spirit and the form of popular government, is then the great object to 
which our inquiries are directed.” 

Without wrenching Madison’s meaning too greatly, the problem may be 
put crudely this way: Madison gave a beforehand answer to Marx. The whole 
of the Marxian scheme depends upon the many—having been proletarianized— 
causing precisely such domestic convulsion and usurpation of property as 
Madison wished to avoid. Madison believed that in America the many could 
be diverted from that probable course. How will the many, the majority, be 
prevented from using for the evil purpose of usurping property the legal power 
which is theirs in a popular regime? “Evidently by one of two [means] only. 
Either the existence of the same passion or interest in a majority at the same 
time must be prevented, or the majority, having such co-existent passion or 
interest, must be rendered, by their number and local situation, unable to con- 
cert and carry into effect schemes of oppression.” But “we well know that 
neither moral nor religious motives can be relied on” to do these things, The 
“circumstance principally” which will solve the problem is the “greater num- 
ber of citizens and extent of territory which may be brought within the com- 
pass” of large republican governments rather than of small direct democracies. 

Rather than mutilate Madison, let me complete his thought by quoting the 
rest of his argument before commenting on it: 
The smaller the society, the fewer probably will be the distinct parties and interests, the 
more frequently will a majority be found of the same party; and the smaller the number 
of individuals composing a majority, and the smaller the compass within which they are 
placed, the more easily will they concert and execute their plans of oppression. Extend 
the sphere and you take in a greater variety of parties and interests; you make it less 
probable that a majority of the whole will have a common motive to invade the rights of 


other citizens; or if such a common motive exists, it will be more difficult for all who feel 
it to discover their own strength, and to act in unison with each other. 


I want to deal only with what is implied or required by the first of the two 
means, i.e., preventing the majority from having the same “passion or in- 
terest” at the same time. I would argue that this is the more important of the 
two remedial means afforded by a large republic. If the majority comes to have 
the same passion or interest and holds to it intensely for a period of only four to 
six years, it seems certain that it would triumph over the “extent of territory,” 
over the barriers of federalism, and separation of powers, and all the checks 
and balances of the Constitution. I do not wish to depreciate the importance 
of those barriers; I believe they have enormous efficacy in stemming the tide 
Madison feared. But I would argue that their efficacy depends upon a prior 
weakening of the force applied against them, upon the majority having been 
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fragmented or deflected from its “schemes of oppression.” An inflamed Marxian 
proletariat would not indefinitely be deterred by institutional checks or extent 
of territory. The crucial point then, as I see it, is the means by which a majority 
bent upon oppression is prevented from ever forming or becoming firm. 

Madison’s whole scheme essentially comes down to this. The struggle of 
classes is to be replaced by a struggle of interests. The class struggle is domestic 
convulsion; the struggle of interests is a safe, even energizing, struggle which is 
compatible with, or even promotes, the safety and stability of society. But 
how can this be accomplished? What will prevent the many from thinking of 
their interest as that of the Many opposed to the Few? Madison, as I see it, 
implies that nothing can prevent it in a small democratic society where the 
many are divided into only a few trades and callings: these divisions are in- 
sufficient to prevent them from conceiving their lot in common and uniting 
for oppression. But in a large republic, numerous and powerful divisions will 
arise among the many to prevent that happening. A host of interests grows 
up “of necessity in civilized nations, and divide[s] them into different classes, 
actuated by different sentiments and views.” ‘Civilized nations” clearly means 
here large, commercial societies. In a large commercial society the interest 
of the many can be fragmented into many narrower, more limited interests. 
The mass will not unite as a mass to make extreme demands upon the few, the 
struggle over which will destroy society; the mass will fragment into relatively 
small groups, seeking small immediate advantages for their narrow and par- 
ticular interests. 

If the Madisonian solution is essentially as I have described it, it becomes 
clear that certain things are required for the solution to operate. I only men- 
tion several of them. First, the country in which this is to take place will have 
to be profoundly democratic. That is, all men must be free—and even en- 
couraged—to seek their immediate profit and to associate with others in the 
process. There must be no rigid class barriers which bar men from the pursuit 
of immediate interest. Indeed, it is especially the lowly, from whom the most 
is to be feared, who must feel most sanguine about the prospects of achieving 
limited and immediate benefits. Second, the gains must be real; that is, the 
fragmented interests must from time to time achieve real gains, else the scheme 
would cease to beguile or mollify. But I do not want to develop these themes 
here. Rather, I want to emphasize only one crucial aspect of Madison’s design: 
that is, the question of the apparently narrow ends of society envisaged by the 
Founding Fathers. Madison’s plan, as I have described it, most assuredly does 
not rest on the “moral and religious motives” whose efficacy he deprecated. 
Indeed there is not even the suggestion that the pursuit of interest should be an 
especially enlightened pursuit. Rather, the problem posed by the dangerous 
passions and interests of the many is solved primarily by a reliance upon pas- 
sion and interest themselves. As Tocqueville pointed out, Americans employ 
the principle of “self-interest rightly understood.” 


The principle of self-interest rightly understood is not a lofty one, but it is clear and sure. 
It does not aim at mighty objects, but it attains... all those at which it aims. By its 
admirable conformity to human weaknesses it easily obtains great dominion; nor is that 
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dominion precarious, since the principle checks one personal interest by another, and uses, 
to direct the passions, the very same instrument that excites them.” 


Madison’s solution to his problem worked astonishingly well. The danger he 
wished to avert has been averted and largely for the reasons he gave. But it is 
possible to question now whether he did not take too narrow a view of what the 
dangers were. Living today as beneficiaries of his system, we may yet wonder 
whether he failed to contemplate other equally grave problems of democracy, 
or whether his remedy for the one disease has not had some unfortunate col- 
lateral consequences. The Madisonian solution involved a fundamental re- 
liance on ceaseless striving after immediate interest (perhaps now immediate 
gratification). Tocqueville appreciated that this “permanent agitation ... is 
characteristic of a peaceful democracy,’’4 one might even say, the price of its 
peace. And Tocqueville was aware of how great might be the price. “In the 
midst of this universal tumult, this incessant conflict of jarring interests, this 
continual striving of men after fortune, where is that calm to be found which is 
necessary for the deeper combinations of the intellect?” 2 


V 


There is, I think, in The Federalist a profound distinction made between the 
qualities necessary for Founders and the qualities necessary for the men who 
come after. It is a distinction that bears on the question of the Founding 
Fathers’ view of what is required for the good life and on their defense of 
popular government. Founding requires “an exemption from the pestilential 
influence of party animosities” ;® but the subsequent governing of America will 
depend on precisely those party animosities, moderated in the way I have 
described. Or again, founding requires that “reason” and not the “passions,” 
“sit in judgment.’’?? But, as I have argued, the society once founded will sub- 
sequently depend precisely upon the passions, only moderated in their conse- 
quences by having been guided into proper channels. The reason of the Found- 
ers constructs the system within which the passions of the men who come 
after may be relied upon. 

Founders need a knowledge of the newly improved “science of politics” and 
a knowledge of the great political alternatives in order to construct a durable 
regime; while the men who come after need be only legislators who are but in- 
terested ‘‘advocates and parties to the causes they determine.’”8 The Federalist 
speaks, as has often been observed, with harsh realism about the shortcomings 
of human nature, but, as has not so often been observed, none of its strictures 
can characterize the Founders; they must be free of these shortcomings in 
order to have had disinterested and true knowledge of political things. While 


33 Democracy in America, ed. Phillips Bradley (Knopf, New York, 1951) Vol. 2, 
pp. 122-23. 

4 Ibid., p. 42. 

% Idem. 

2 Federalist, No. 37, p. 232. 

27 Federalist, No. 49, p. 331. 

28 Federalist, No. 10, p. 56. 
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“a nation of philosophers is as little to be expected as the philosophical race of 
kings wished for by Plato,”? it is tempting to speculate that The Federalist 
contemplates a kind of philosopher-founder the posthumous duration of whose 
rule depends upon “that veneration which time bestows on everything,” and 
in particular on a regime well-founded. But once founded, it is a system that 
has no necessary place and makes no provision for men of the founding kind. 

Tt is clear that not all now regarded as Founding Fathers were thought by 
the authors of The Federalist to belong in that august company. Noting that 
‘St is not a little remarkable” that all previous foundings of regimes were ‘“‘per- 
formed by some individual citizen of pre-eminent wisdom and approved integ- 
rity,” ® The Federalist comments on the difficulty that must have been experi- 
enced when it was attempted to found a regime by the action of an assembly 
of men. I think it can be shown that The Federalist views that assembly, the 
Federal Convention, as having been subject to all the weaknesses of multitudes 
of men. The real founders, then, were very few in number, men learned in the 
new science of politics who seized upon a uniquely propitious moment when 
their plans were consented to first by a body of respectable men and subse- 
quently, by equally great good fortune, by the body of citizens. As it were, 
America provided a rare moment when “the prejudices of the community” 
were on the side of wisdom. Not unnaturally, then, The Federalist is ex- 
tremely reluctant to countenance any re-opening of fundamental questions or 
delay in ratifying the Constitution. 

This circumstance—wisdom meeting with consent—is so rare that “it is 
impossible for the man of pious reflection not to perceive in it a finger of that 
Almighty hand.’’* But once consent has been given to the new wisdom, when 
the government has been properly founded, it will be a durable regime whose 
perpetuation requires nothing like the wisdom and virtue necessary for its 
creation. The Founding Fathers’ belief that they had created a system of in- 
stitutions and an arrangement of the passions and interests, that would be 
durable and self-perpetuating, helps explain their failure to make provision for 
men of their own kind to come after them. Apparently, it was thought that 
such men would not be needed. 

But does not the intensity and kind of our modern problems seem to require 
of us a greater degree of reflection and public-spiritedness than the Founders 
thought sufficient for the men who came after them? One good way to begin 
that reflection would be to return to their level of thoughtfulness about funda- 
mental political alternatives, so that we may judge for ourselves wisely regard- 
ing the profound issues that face us. I know of no better beginning for that 
thoughtfulness than a full and serious contemplation of the political theory 
that informed the origin of the Republic, of the thought and intention of those 
few men who fully grasped what the “assembly of demi-gods” was doing. 


29 Federalist, No. 49, p. 329. 
30 Thid., p. 328. 

31 Federalist, No. 38, p. 233. 
2 Federalist, No. 49, p. 329. 
33 Federalist, No. 38, p. 231. 
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The conditions associated with the existence and stability of democratic 
society have been a leading concern of political philosophy. In this paper the 
problem is attacked from a sociological and behavioral standpoint, by present- 
ing a number of hypotheses concerning some social requisites for democracy, 
and by discussing some of the data available to test these hypotheses. In its 
concern with conditions—values, social institutions, historical events—external 
to the political system itself which sustain different general types of political 
systems, the paper moves outside the generally recognized province of political 
sociology. This growing field has dealt largely with the internal analysis of or- 
ganizations with political goals, or with the determinants of action within vari- 
ous political institutions, such as parties, government agencies, or the electoral 
process.? It has in the main left to the political philosopher the larger concern 
with the relations of the total political system to society as a whole. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


A sociological analysis of any pattern of behavior, whether referring to a 
small or a large social system, must result in specific hypotheses, empirically 
testable statements. Thus, in dealing with democracy, one must be able to 
point to a set of conditions that have actually existed in a number of countries, 
and say: democracy has emerged out of these conditions, and has become stabil- 
ized because of certain supporting institutions and values, as well as because of 
its own internal self-maintaining processes. The conditions listed must be ones 
which differentiate most democratic states from most others. 

A recent discussion by a group of political theorists on the “cultural pre- 
requisites to a successfully functioning democracy” points up the difference 
between the approach of the political sociologist and the political philosopher 
to a comparable problem.’ A considerable portion of this symposium is devoted 


1 This paper was written as one aspect of a comparative analysis of political behavior 
in western democracies which is supported by grants from the Behavioral Sciences Di- 
vision of the Ford Foundation and the Committee on Comparative Politics of the Social 
Science Research Council. Assistance from Robert Alford and Amitai Etzioni is gratefully 
acknowledged. It was originally presented at the September 1958 meetings of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association in St. Louis, Missouri. 

2 See my “Political Sociology, 1945-1955,” in Hans L. Zetterberg, ed., Sociology in the 
USA (Paris: UNESCO, 1956), pp. 45-55, for a summary of the various areas covered by 
political gociology. For a discussion of intellectual trends in political sociology and the 
rationale underlying a focus on the problem of democracy, see my “Political Sociology,” 
in R. K. Merton, et al., eds., Sociology Today (New York: Basic Books, 1959), ch. 3. 

3 Ernest S. Griffith, John Plamenatz, and J. Roland Pennock, ‘(Cultural Prerequisites 
to a Successfully Functioning Democracy: A Symposium,” this ruview, Vol. 50 (1956), 
pp. 101-137. 
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to a debate concerning the contribution of religion, particularly Christian 
ethics, toward democratic attitudes. The principal author, Ernest Griffith, sees 
a necessary connection between the Judeo-Christian heritage and attitudes 
which sustain democratic institutions; the other participants stress the political 
and economic conditions which may provide the basis for a consensus on basic 
values which does not depend on religion; and they point to the depression, 
poverty, and social disorganization which resulted in fascism in Italy and 
Germany, in spite of strongly religious populations and traditions. What is 
most striking about this discussion is its lack of a perspective which assumes 
that theoretical propositions must be subject to test by a systematic compari- 
son of all available cases, and which treats a deviant case properly as one case 
out of many. In this symposium, on the contrary, deviant cases which do not 
fit a given proposition are cited to demonstrate that there are no social condi- 
tions which are regularly associated with a given complex political system. So 
the conflicts among political philosophers about the necessary conditions under- 
lying given political systems often lead to a triumphant demonstration that a 
given situation clearly violates the thesis of one’s opponent, much as if the ex- 
istence of some wealthy socialists, or poor conservatives, demonstrated that 
economic factors were not an important determinant of political preference. 

The advantage of an attempt such as is presented here, which seeks to dis- 
sect the conditions of democracy into several interrelated variables, is that 
deviant cases fall into proper perspective. The statistical preponderance of 
evidence supporting the relationship of a variable such as education to democ- 
racy indicates that the existence of deviant cases (such as Germany, which suc- 
cumbed to dictatorship in spite of an advanced educational system) cannot 
be the sole basis for rejecting the hypothesis. A deviant case, considered within 
a context which marshals the evidence on all relevant cases, often may actually 
strengthen the basic hypothesis if an intensive study of it reveals the special 
conditions which prevented the usual relationship from appearing.* Thus, elec- 
toral research indicates that a large proportion of the more economically well- 
to-do leftists are underprivileged along other dimensions of social status, such 
as ethnic or religious position. 

Controversy in this area stems not only from variations in methodology, 
but also from use of different definitions. Clearly in order to discuss democracy, 
or any other phenomenon, it is first necessary to define it. For the purposes of 


4 A detailed example of how a deviant case and analysis advances theory may be found 
in S. M. Lipset, M. Trow, and J. Coleman, Union Democracy, (Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1956). This book is a study of the political process inside the International Typographical 
Union, which has a long-term two-party system with free elections and frequent turn- 
over in office, and is thus the clearest exception to Robert Michels’ “iron law of oligarchy.” 
The research, however, was not intended as a report on this union, but rather és the best 
means available to test and amplify Michels’ “law.” The study could only have been 
made through a systematic effort to establish a basic theory and derive hypotheses. The 
best way to add to knowledge about the internal government of voluntary associations 
seemed to be to study the most deviant case. In the process of examining the particular 
historical and structural conditions sustaining the two-party system in the ITU, the gen- 
eral theory was clarified. 
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this paper, democracy (in a complex society) is defined as a political system 
which supplies regular constitutional opportunities for changing the governing 
officials. It is a social mechanism for the resolution of the problem of societal 
decision-making among conflicting interest groups which permits the largest 
possible part of the population to influence these decisions through their ability 
to choose among alternative contenders for political office. In large measure 
abstracted from the work of Joseph Schumpeter and Max Weber,’ this defini- 
tion implies a number of specific conditions: (a) a “political formula,” a system 
of beliefs, legitimizing the democratic system and specifying the institutions— 
parties, a free press, and so forth—which are legitimized, t.e., accepted as 
proper by all; (b) one set of political leaders in office; and (c) one or more sets 
of leaders, out of office, who act as a legitimate opposition attempting to gain 
office, 

The need for these conditions is clear. First, if a political system is not char- 
acterized by a value system allowing the peaceful “play” of power—the adher- 
ence by the “outs” to decisions made by “ins” and the recognition by “ins” of 
the rights of the ‘outs’’—there can be no stable democracy. This has been 
the problem faced by many Latin American states. Second, if the outcome of the 
political game is not the periodic awarding of effective authority to one group, 
a party or stable coalition, then unstable and irresponsible government rather 
than democracy will result. This state of affairs existed in pre-Fascist Italy, 
and for much, though not all of the history of the Third and Fourth French 
Republics, which were characterized by weak coalition governments, often 
formed among parties which had major interest and value conflicts with each 
other. Third, if the conditions facilitating the perpetuation of an effective op- 
position do not exist, then the authority of officials will be maximized, and 
popular influence on policy will be at a minimum. This is the situation in all 
one-party states; and by general agreement, at least in the West, these are 
dictatorships. 

Two principal complex characteristics of social systems will be considered 
here as they bear on the problem of stable democracy: economic development 
and legitimacy. These will be presented as structural characteristics of a so- 
ciety which sustain a democratic political system. After a discussion of the 
economic development complex (comprising industrialization, wealth, urbani- 
zation, and education) and its consequences for democracy, we shall move to 
two aspects of the problem of legitimacy, or the degree to which institutions are 
valued for themselves, and considered right and proper. The relations between 
legitimacy and the effectiveness of the system (the latter primarily a function 
of economic development) will be followed by a discussion of the sources of 
cleavage in a society and the ways in which various resolutions of historically 
crucial issues result either in disruptive forms of cleavage or in cross-cutting 
affiliations which reduce conflict to a manageable level. Finally, the bearing of 
these various factors upon the future of democracy will be assessed. 

5 Joseph Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, (New York: Harper and 


Bros., 1947), pp. 282-302, esp. 269; Max Weber, Essays in Sociology, (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1946), p. 226. 
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No detailed examination of the political history of individual countries will 
be undertaken in accordance with the generic definition, since the relative de- 
gree or social content of democracy in different countries is not the real prob- 
lem of this paper. Certain problems of method in the handling of relationships 
between complex characteristics of total societies do merit brief discussion, 
however. 

An extremely high correlation between aspects of social structure, such as 
income, education, religion, on the one hand, and democracy, on the other, is 
not to be anticipated even on theoretical grounds, because to the extent that 
the political sub-system of the society operates autonomously, a particular 
political form may persist under conditions normally adverse to the emergence 
of that form. Or, a political form may develop because of a syndrome of fairly 
unique historical factors, even though major social characteristics favor another 
form. Germany is an example of a nation in which the structural changes— 
growing industralization, urbanization, wealth, and education—all favored the 
establishment of a democratic system, but in which a series of adverse historical 
events prevented democracy from securing legitimacy in the eyes of many 
important segments of society, and thus weakened German democracy’s abil- 
ity to withstand crisis. 

The high correlations which appear in the data to be presented between 
democracy and other institutional characteristics of societies must not be 
overly stressed, since unique events may account for either the persistence or 
the failure of democracy in any particular society. Max Weber argued strongly 
that differences in national patterns often reflect key historical events which 
set one process in motion in one country, and a second process in another. To 
illustrate his point, he used the analogy of a dice game in which each time the 
dice came up with a certain number they were increasingly loaded in the direc- 
tion of coming up with that number again.* To Weber, an event predisposing 
a country toward democracy sets a process in motion which increases the likeli- 
hood that at the next critical point in the country’s history democracy will win 
out again. This process can only have meaning if we assume that once estab- 
lished, a democratic political system gathers some momentum, and creates 
some social supports (institutions) to ensure its continued existence. Thus a 
“premature” democracy which survives will do so by (among other things) 
facilitating the growth of other conditions conducive to democracy, such as 
universal literacy, or autonomous private associations. This paper is primarily 
concerned with explicating the social conditions which serve to support a demo- 
cratic political system, such as education or legitimacy; it will not deal in detail 
with the kinds of internal mechanisms which serve to maintain democratic sys- 
tems such as the specific rules of the political game.” 


€ Max Weber, The Methodology of the Social Sciences, (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1949), 
pp. 182-185; see also 8. M. Lipset, “A Sociologist Looks at History,” Pacific Sociological 
Review, Vol. 1 (Spring 1958), pp. 18-17. 

1 See Morris Janowitz and Dwaine Marvick, Competitive Pressure and Democratic 
Consent, Michigan Governmental Studies, no. 32 (Bureau of Government, Institute of 
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Comparative generalizations dealing with complex social systems must neces- 
sarily deal rather summarily with particular historical features of any one 
society within the scope of the investigation. In order to test these generaliza- 
tions bearing on the differences between countries which rank high or low in 
possession of the attributes associated with democracy, it is necessary to estab- 
lish some empirical measures of the type of political system. Individual devi- 
ations from a particular aspect of democracy are not too important, as long as 
the definitions unambiguously cover the great majority of nations which are 
located as democratic or undemocratic. The precise dividing line between 
‘more democratic” and “less democratic” is also not a basic problem, since 
presumably democracy is not a quality of a social system which either does or 
does not exist, but is rather a complex of characteristics which may be ranked 
in many different ways. For this reason it was decided to divide the countries 
under consideration into two groups, rather than to attempt to rank them from 
highest to lowest. Ranking individual countries from the most to the least 
democratic is much more difficult than splitting the countries into two classes, 
“more” or “less” democratic, although even here borderline cases such as 
Mexico pose problems. 

Efforts to classify all countries raise a number of problems. Most countries 
which lack an enduring tradition of political democracy lie in the traditionally 
underdeveloped sections of the world. It is possible that Max Weber was right 
when he suggested that modern democracy in its clearest forms can only occur 
under the unique conditions of capitalist industrialization.* Some of the com- 
plications introduced by the sharp variations in political practices in different 
parts of the earth can be reduced by dealing with differences among countries 
within political culture areas. The two best areas for such internal comparison 
are Latin America as one, and Europe and the English-speaking countries as 
the other. More limited comparisons may be made among the Asian states, and 
among the Arab countries. 

The main criteria used in this paper to locate European democracies are the 
uninterrupted continuation of political democracy since World War I, and the 
absence over the past 25 years of a major political movement opposed to the 
democratic “rules of the game.”® The somewhat less stringent criterion em- 
ployed for Latin America is whether a given country has had a history of more 


Public Administration, University of Michigan, 1956), and Robert A. Dahl, A Preface to 
Democratie Theory, (University of Chicago, 1956), esp. pp. 90-123, for recent systematic 
efforts to specify some of the internal mechanisms of democracy. See David Easton, “An 
Approach to the Analysis of Political Systems,” World Politics, Vol. 9 (1957), pp. 383- 
400, for discussion of problems of internal analysis of political systems. 

8 See Max Weber, “Zur Lage der burgerlichen Demokratie in Russland,” Archiv für 
Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, Vol. 22 (1906), pp. 346 ff. 

® The latter requirement means that no totalitarian movement, either Fascist or Com- 
munist, received 20 per cent of the vote during this time. Actually all the European na- 
tions falling on the democratic side of the continuum had totalitarian movements which 
secured less than seven per cent of the vote. 
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or less free elections for most of the post-World War I period. Where in Europe 
we look for stable democracies, in South America we look for countries which 
have not had fairly constant dictatorial rule (See Table I). No detailed analysis 
of the political history of either Europe or Latin America has been made with 
an eye toward more specific criteria of differentiation; at this point in the ex- 
amination of the requisites of democracy, election results are sufficient to locate 
the European countries, and the judgments of experts and impressionistic 
assessments based on fairly well-known facts of political history will suffice for 
Latin America.!° 


TABLE I. CLASSIFICATION OF EUROPEAN, ENGLISH-SPEAKING AND LATIN AMERICAN 
NATIONS BY DEGREE OF STABLE DEMOCRACY 














European and English-speaking Nations Latin American Nations 
Stable 5 Uns table Democracies Stable 
Democracies SORER ape and and Unstable Dictatorships 
Dictatorships Dictatorships 
Australia Austria Argentina Bolivia 
Belgium Bulgaria Brazil Cuba 
Canada Czechoslovakia Chile Dominican Republic 
Denmark Finland Colombia Ecuador 
Ireland France Costa Rica El Salvador 
Luxemburg Germany (West) Mexico Guatemala 
Netherlands Greece Uruguay Haiti 
New Zealand Hungary Honduras 
Norway Iceland Nicaragua 
Sweden Italy Panama 
Switzerland Poland Paraguay 
United Kingdom Portugal Peru 
United States Rumania Venezuela 
Spain 
Yugoslavia 





10 The historian Arthur P. Whitaker, for example, has summarized the judgments of 
experts on Latin America to be that “the countries which have approximated most 
closely to the democratic ideal have been... Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, and Uruguay.” See “The Pathology of Democracy in Latin America: A Historian’s 
Point of View,” this Review, Vol. 44 (1950), pp. 101-118. To this group I have added 
Mexico. Mexico has allowed freedom of the press, of assembly and of organization, to 
opposition parties, although there is good evidence that it does not allow them the oppor- 
tunity to win elections, since ballots are counted by the incumbents. The existence of 
opposition groups, contested elections, and adjustments among the various factions of the 
governing Partido Revolucionario Institucional does introduce a considerable element of 
popular influence in the system. 

The interesting effort of Russell Fitzgibbon to secure a “statistical evaluation of Latin 
American democracy” based on the opinion of various experts is not useful for the purposes 
of this paper. The judges were asked not only to rank countries as democratic on the basis 
of purely political criteria, but also to consider the “standard of living” and “educational 
level.” These latter factors may be conditions for democracy, but they are not an aspect 
of democracy as such. See Russell H. Fitzgibbon, “A Statistical Evaluation of Latin Ameri- 
can Democracy,” Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 9 (1956), pp. 607-619. 
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II. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND DEMOCRACY 


Perhaps the most widespread generalization linking political systems to 
other aspects of society has been that democracy is related to the state of eco- 
nomic development. Concretely, this means that the more well-to-do a nation, 
the greater the chances that it will sustain democracy. From Aristotle down to 
the present, men have argued that only in a wealthy society in which relatively 
few citizens lived in real poverty could a situation exist in which the mass of 
the population could intelligently participate in politics and could develop the 
self-restraint necessary to avoid succumbing to the appeals of irresponsible 
demagogues. A society divided between a large impoverished mass and a small 
favored elite would result either in oligarchy (dictatorial rule of the small upper 
stratum) or in tyranny (popularly based dictatorship). And these two political 
forms can be given modern labels: tyranny’s modern face is Communism or 
Peronism; oligarchy appears today in the form of traditionalist dictatorships 
such as we find in parts of Latin America, Thailand, Spain or Portugal. 

As a means of concretely testing this hypothesis, various indices of economic 
development—wealth, industrialization, urbanization and education—have 
been defined, and averages (means) have been computed for the countries 
which have been classified as more or less democratic in the Anglo-Saxon world 
and Europe and Latin America. 

In each case, the average wealth, degree of industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion, and level of education is much higher for the more democratic countries, 
as the data presented in Table II indicate. If we had combined Latin America 
and Europe in one table, the differences would have been greater.” 

The main indices of wealth used here are per capita income, number of per- 
sons per motor vehicle and per physician, and the number of radios, telephones, 
and newspapers per thousand persons. The differences are striking on every 
score, as Table II indicates in detail. In the more democratic European coun- 
tries, there are 17 persons per motor vehicle compared to 143 for the less demo- 


u Lyle W. Shannon has correlated indices of economic development with whether a 
country is self-governing or not, and his conclusions are substantially the same. Since 
Shannon does not give details on the countries categorized as self-governing and non-self- 
governing, there is no direct measure of the relation between “democratic” and “self- 
governing” countries, All the countries examined in this paper, however, were chosen on 
the assumption that a characterization as “democratic” is meaningless for a non-self- 
governing country, and therefore, presumably, all of them, whether democratic or dicta- 
torial, would fall within Shannon’s “self-governing” category. Shannon shows that under- 
development is related to lack of self-government; my data indicate that once self-govern- 
ment is attained, development is still related to the character of the political system. See 
Shannon (ed.), Underdeveloped Areas (New York: Harper, 1957), and also his article, 
“Is Level of Government Related to Capacity for Self-Government?” American Journal 
of Economics and Sociology, Vol. 17 (1958) pp. 367—382. In the latter paper, Shannon con- 
structs a composite index of development, using some of the same indices, such as inhabi- 
tants per physician, and derived from the same United Nations sources, as appear in the 
tables to follow. Shannon’s work did not come to my attention until after this paper was 
prepared, so that the two papers can be considered as separate tests of comparable hy- 
potheses. 
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TABLE II, A COMPARISON OF EUROPEAN, ENGLISH-SPEAKING AND LATIN AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES, DIVIDED INTO TWO GROUPS, “MORE DEMOCRATIC” AND 
“LESS DEMOCRATIC,” BY INDICES OF WEALTH, INDUSTRIALIZATION, 


EDUCATION, AND URBANIZATION! 














A. Indices of Weelth 











Per Capita Thousands Persons Telephones Radios Newspaper 
Means Income? of Persons PerMotor Per 1,000 Per 1,000 Copies Per 
in $ Per Doctor Vehicle! Persons’ Persons® 1,000 Persons? 
European and English-speaking 
Stable Democracies 695 -86 17 205 350 341 
European and English-speaking 
Unstable Democracies and 
Dictatorships 308 1.4 143 58 160 167 
Latin American Democracies 
and Unstable Dictatorships 171 2.1 99 25 85 102 
Latin American Stable Dictator- 
ships 119 4.4 274 10 43 43 
Ranges 
European Stable Democracies 420-1,453  .7- 1.2 3-62 43-400 160-995 242-570 
European Dictatorships 128- 482 .6-4 10-538 7-196 42-307 46-390 
Latin American Democracies 112- 346 .8- 3.3 31-174 12- 58 38-148 51-233 
Latin American Stable Dictator- 
ships 40- 331 1.0-10.8 38-428 1- 24 4-154 4-111 
B. Indices of Industrialization 
Means Percentage of Males Per Capita Energy 
in Agriculture® Consumed? 
European Stable Democracies 21 3.6 
European Dictatorships 41 1.4 
Latin American Democracies 52 6 
Latin American Stable Dictatorships 67 +25 
Ranges 
European Stable Democracies 6-46 1.4 -7.8 
European Dictatorships 16-60 «27-3 ..2 
Latin American Democracies 30-63 -30-0.9 
Latin American Stable Dictatorships 46-87 02-127 


C. Indices of Education 


Percentage 





Means Literateto Enrollment Per 
i 1,000 Persons 
European Stable Democracies 96 134 
European Dictatorships 85 121 
Latin American Democracies 74 101 
Latin American Dictatorships 46 72 
Ranges 
European Stable Democracies 95-100 96-179 
European Dictatorships 55- 98 61-165 
Latin American Democracies 48- 87 75-137 
Latin American Dictatorships 1i- 76 11-149 
{Continued on facing page) 


Enrollment Per 


1,000 Persons!? 


Primary Education Post-Primary Higher Education 
Enrollment Per 
1,000 Persons! 





44 
22 
13 


a 
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D. Indices of Urbanization 


Per Cent in Per Cent in Per Cent in 
Means Cities over Cities over Metropolitan 
20,0001 100,000 Areas!6 

European Stable Democracies 43 28 38 
European Dictatorships 24 16 23 
Latin American Democracies 28 22 26 
Latin American Stable Dictatorships 17 12 15 

Ranges 
European Stable Democracies 28-54 17-51 22-56 
European Dictatorships 12-44 6-33 7-49 
Latin American Democracies 11-48 13-37 17-44 
Latin American Stable Dictatorships 5-36 4-22 7-26 


1 A large part of this table has been compiled from data furnished by International Urban Research, University 
of California, Berkeley, California. 

2 United Nations, Statistical Office, National and Per Capita Income in Seventy Countries, 1949, Statistical 
Papers, Series E, No. 1, New York, 1950, pp. 14-16. 

8 United Nations, A Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation, 1962, Table 11, pp. 46-8. 

4 United Nations, Statistical Yearbook, 1956, Table 139, pp. 333-338. 

5 Tbid., Table 149, p. 387. 

8 Ybid., Table 189, p. 641. The population bases for these figures are for different years than those used in report- 
ing the numbers of telephones and radios, but for purposes of group comparisons, the differences are not important. 

7 United Nations, A Preliminary Report... , op. cit., Appendix B, pp. 86-89. 

8 United Nations, Demographic Yearbook, 1966, Table 12, pp. 350-370. 

% United Nations, Statistical Yearbook, 1966, op. cit., Table 127, pp. 308-310. Figures refer to commercially 
produced energy, in equivalent numbers of metric tons of coal. 

10 United Nations, A Preliminary Report... , op. cit., Appendix A, pp. 79-86, A number of countries are listed 
as more than 95 per cent literate. 

u Tbid., pp. 86-100. Figures refer to persons enrolled at the earlier year of the primary range, per 1,000 total 
population, for years ranging from 1946 to 1950. The first primary year varies from five to eight in various countries. 
The less developed countries have more persons in that age range per 1,000 population than the more developed 
countries, but this biases the figures presented in the direction of increasing the percentage of the total population 
in school for the less developed countries, although fewer of the children in that age group attend school. The bias 
from this source thus reinforces the positive relationship between education and democracy. 

12 bid., pp. 86-100. 

u UNESCO, World Survey of Education, Paris, 1955. Figures are the enrollment in higher education per 1,000 
population, The years to which the figures apply vary between 1949 and 1952, and the definition of higher education 
varies for different countries. 

u Obtained from International Urban Research, University of California, Berkeley, California. 

x Tbid. 

16 Thid. 


cratic countries. In the less dictatorial Latin American countries there are 99 
persons per motor vehicle, as against 274 for the more dictatorial ones. Income 
differences for the groups are also sharp, dropping from an average per capita 
income of $695 for the more democratic countries of Europe to $308 for the 
less democratic ones; the corresponding difference for Latin America is from 
$171 to $119. The ranges are equally consistent, with the lowest per capita 
income in each group falling in the “less democratic” category, and the high- 
est in the “more democratic” one. 


42 It must be remembered that these figures are means, compiled from census figures 
for the various countries. The data vary widely in accuracy, and there is no way of meas- 
uring the validity of compound calculated figures such as those presented here. The con- 
sistent direction of all these differences, and their large magnitude, is the main indication 
of validity. 
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Industrialization—indices of wealth are clearly related to this, of course— 
is measured by the percentage of employed males in agriculture, and the per 
capita commercially produced “energy” being used in the country, measured 
in terms of tons of coal per person per year. Both of these indices show equally 
consistent results. The average percentage of employed males working in agri- 
culture and related occupations was 21 in the “more democratic” European 
countries, and 41 in the “less democratic,” 52 in the “less dictatorial’? Latin 
American countries, and 67 in the ‘more dictatorial.” The differences in per 
capita energy employed in the country are equally large. 

The degree of urbanization is also related to the existence of democracy. 
Three different indices of urbanization are available from data compiled by 
International Urban Research (Berkeley, California), the percentage of the 
population in places of 20,000 and over, the percentage in communities of 
100,000 and over, and also the percentage residing in standard metropolitan 
areas, On all three of these indices of urbanization, the more democratic coun- 
tries score higher than the less democratic, for both of the political culture areas 
under investigation. 

Many have suggested that the better educated the population of a country, 
the better the chances for democracy, and the comparative data available sup- 
port this proposition. The ‘‘more democratic” countries of Europe are almost 
entirely literate: the lowest has a rate of 96 per cent, while the “less democratic” 
nations have an average literacy rate of 85 per cent. In Latin America, the dif- 
ference is between an average rate of 74 per cent for the “less dictatorial” 
countries and 46 per cent for the “more dictatorial.” The educational enroll- 


18 Urbanization has often been linked to democracy by political theorists. Harold J. 
Laski asserted that “organized democracy is the product of urban life,” and that it was 
natural therefore that it should have “made its first effective appearance” in the Greek 
city states, limited as was their definition of ‘‘citizen.”’ See his article “Democracy” in the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New York: Macmillan, 1937), Vol. V, pp. 76-85. Max 
Weber held that the city, as a certain type of political community, is a peculiarly Western 
phenomenon, and traced the emergence of the notion of ‘‘citizenship” from social develop- 
ments closely related to urbanization. For a partial statement of his point of view, see the 
chapter on “Citizenship,” in General Economic History (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1950), 
pp. 315-338. It is significant to note that before 1933 the Nazi electoral strength was great- 
est in small communities and rural areas. Berlin, the only German city of over two million, 
never gave the Nazis over 25 per cent of the vote in a free election. The modal Nazi, like 
the modal French Poujadist or Italian neo-Fascist today, was a self-employed resident of 
a small town or rural district. Though the communists, as a workers’ party, are strongest 
in the working-class neighborhoods of large cities within countries, they have great elec- 
toral strength only in the less urbanized European nations, e.g., Greece, Finland, France, 
Italy. 

4 The pattern indicated by a comparison of the averages for each group of countries 
is sustained by the ranges (the high and low extremes) for each index. Most of the ranges 
overlap, that is, some countries which are in the low category with regard to politics are 
higher on any given index than some which are high on the scale of democracy. It is note- 
worthy that in both Europe and Latin America, the nations which are lowest on any of the 
indices presented in the table are also in the “‘less democratic” category. Conversely, al- 
most all countries which rank at the top of any of the indices are in the “more dema- 
cratic” class. 
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ment per thousand total population at three different levels, primary, post- 
primary, and higher educational, is equally consistently related to the degree 
of democracy. The tremendous disparity is shown by the extreme cases of Haiti 
and the United States. Haiti has fewer children (11 per thousand) attending 
school in the primary grades than the United States has attending colleges 
(almost 18 per thousand). 

The relationship between education and democracy is worth more extensive 
treatment since an entire philosophy of democratic government has seen in 
increased education the spread of the basic requirement of democracy." As 
Bryce wrote with special reference to Latin America, “education, if it does not 
make men good citizens, makes it at least easier for them to become so.” 
Education presumably broadens men’s outlooks, enables them to understand 
the need for norms of tolerance, restrains them from adhering to extremist and 
monistic doctrines, and increases their capacity to make rational electoral 
choices. 

The evidence bearing on the contribution of education to democracy is even 
more direct and strong in connection with individual behavior within countries, 
than it is in cross-national correlations. Data gathered by public opinion re- 
search agencies which have questioned people in different countries with regard 
to their belief in various democratic norms of tolerance for opposition, to their 
attitudes toward ethnic or racial minorities, and with regard to their belief in 
multi-party as against one-party systems have found that the most important 
single factor differentiating those giving democratic responses from others has been 
education. The higher one’s education, the more likely one is to believe in demo- 
cratic values and support democratic practices.1” All the relevant studies indi- 
cate that education is far more significant than income or occupation. 

These findings should lead us to anticipate a far higher correlation between 
national levels of education and political practice than in fact we do find. 
Germany and France have been among the best educated nations of Europe, 
but this by itself clearly did not stabilize their democracies, It may be, how- 
ever, that education has served to inhibit other anti-democratic forces, Post- 
Nazi data from Germany indicate clearly that higher education is linked to 
rejection of strong-man and one-party government.!8 


4 See John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York, 1916). 

18 Quoted in Arthur P. Whitaker, op. cit., p. 112; see also Karl Mannheim, Freedom, 
Power and Democratic Planning (New York, 1950). 

17 See C. H. Smith, “Liberalism and Level of Information,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, Vol. 89 (1948), pp. 65-82; Martin A. Trow, Right Wing Radicalism and Politi- 
cal Intolerance, Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 1957, p. 17; Samuel Stouffer, 
Communism, Conformity and Civil Liberties (New York, 1955), pp. 188-9; K. Kido and 
M. Suyi, “Report on Social Stratification and Mobility in Tokyo, ... Mobility in Tokyo, 
II: The Structure of Social Consciousness,” Japanese Sociological Review (January 
1954), pp. 74-100. 

18 Dewey has suggested that the character of the educational system will influence its 
effect on democracy, and this may shed some light on the sources of instability in Ger- 
many. The purpose of German education, according to Dewey, writing in 1916, was 
“disciplinary training rather than ... personal development.” The main aim was to pro- 
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If we cannot say that a “high” level of education is a sufficient condition for 
democracy, the available evidence does suggest that it comes close to being a 
necessary condition in the modern world. Thus if we turn to Latin America, 
where widespread illiteracy still exists in many countries, we find that of all the 
nations in which more than half the population is illiterate, only one, Brazil, 
can be included in the “more democratic” group. 

There is some evidence from other economically impoverished culture areas 
that literacy is related to democracy. The one member of the Arab League 
which has maintained democratic institutions since World War II, Lebanon, is 
by far the best educated (over 80 per cent literacy) of the Arab countries. In 
the rest of Asia east of the Arab world, only two states, the Philippines and 
Japan, have maintained democratic regimes without the presence of large anti- 
democratic parties since 1945. And these two countries, although lower than 
any European state in per capita income, are among the world’s leaders in edu- 
cational attainment. The Philippines actually ranks second to the United 
States in its proportion of people attending high school and university, while 
Japan has a higher level of educational attainment than any European state. 

Although the various indices have been presented separately, it seems clear 
that the factors of industrialization, urbanization, wealth, and education, are 
so closely interrelated as to form one common factor.” And the factors sub- 
sumed under economic development carry with it the political correlate of 
democracy.” 

Before moving to a discussion of the inner connections between the develop- 
ment complex and democracy, mention may be made of a study of the Middle 
East, which, in its essential conclusions, substantiates these empirical relation- 
ships for another culture area. A survey of six Middle Eastern countries 


duce “absorption of the aims and meaning of existing institutions,” and “thoroughgoing 
subordination” to them. This point raises issues which cannot be entered into here, but 
indicates the complex character of the relationship between democracy and closely related 
factors, such as education. See Dewey, Democracy and Education, op. cit., pp. 108-110. It 
suggests caution, too, in drawing optimistic inferences about the prospects of democratic 
developments in Russia, based on the great expansion of education now taking place there. 

19 Ceylon, which shares with the Philippines and Japan the distinction of being the 
only democratic countries in South and Far Asia in which the Communists are unim- 
portant electorally, also shares with them the distinction of being the only countries in 
this area in which a majority of the population is literate. It should be noted, however, 
that Ceylon does have a fairly large Trotskyist party, now the official opposition; and while 
its educational level is high for Asia, it is much lower than either Japan or the Philippines. 

20 A factor analysis carried out by Leo Schnore, based on data from 75 countries, dem- 
onstrates this. (To be published). 

4 This statement is a “statistical” statement, which necessarily means that there will 
be many exceptions to the correlation. Thus we know that poorer people are more likely 
to vote for the Democratic or Labor parties in the U. S. and England. The fact that a large 
minority of the lower strata vote for the more conservative party in these countries does 
not challenge the proposition that stratification position is the main determinant of party 
choice, given the multivariate causal process involved in the behavior of people or na- 
tions. Clearly social science will never be able to account for (predict) all behavior. 
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(Turkey, Lebanon, Egypt, Syria, Jordan, and Iran), conducted by the Colum- 
bia University Bureau of Applied Social Research in 1950-51, found high associ- 
ations between urbanization, literacy, voting rates, media consumption and 
production, and education.” Simple and multiple correlations between the four 
basic variables were computed for all countries for which United Nations 
statistics were available, in this case 54. The multiple correlations, regarding 
each as the dependent variable in turn, are as follows:* 


Multiple correlation 





Dependent Variable Coefficient 
Urbanization 61 
Literacy 91 
Media Participation 84 
Political Participation 82 


In the middle East, Turkey and Lebanon score higher on most of these indices 
than do the other four countries analyzed, and Lerner points out that the 
“great post-war events in Egypt, Syria, Jordan and Iran have been the violent 
struggles for the control of power—struggles notably absent in Turkey and 
Lebanon, where the control of power has been decided by elections.” 

One of Lerner’s contributions is to point to the consequences, for overall 
stability, of disproportionate development in one direction or another, and the 
need for coordinated changes in all of these variables. Thus, he compares ur- 
banization and literacy in Egypt and Turkey, and concludes that although 
Egypt is far more urbanized than Turkey, it is not really “modernized,” and 
does not even have an adequate base for modernization, because literacy has 
not kept abreast. In Turkey, all of the several indices of modernization have 
kept pace with each other, with rising voting participation (36 per cent in 1950), 
rising literacy, urbanization, etc. In Egypt, by contrast, the cities are full of 
“homeless illiterates,’’ who provide a ready audience for political mobilization 
in support of extremist ideologies. On Lerner’s scale, following the assumption 
of the functional interdependence of “modernization” factors, Egypt should 
be twice as literate as Turkey, since it is twice as urbanized. The fact that it is 
only half as literate explains, for Lerner, the “imbalances” which “tend to 


22 The study is reported in Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society, (Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1958). These correlations are derived from census data; the main sections 
of the survey dealt with reactions to and opinions about the mass media, with inferences 
as to the personality types appropriate to modern and to traditional society. 

33 Ibid., p. 63. The index of political participation was the per cent voting in the last 
five elections. These results cannot be considered as independent verification of the rela- 
tionships presented in this paper, since the data and variables are basically the same (as 
they are also in the work by Lyle Shannon, op. cit.), but the identical results using three 
entirely different methods, the phi coefficient, multiple correlations, and means and ranges, 
show decisively that the relationships cannot be attributed to artifacts of the computa- 
tions. It should also be noted that the three analyses were made without y mpalenes of 
each other, 

24 Ibid., pp. 84-85. 
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become circular and to accelerate social disorganization,” political as well as 
economic. 

Lerner introduces one important theoretical addition, the suggestion that 
these key variables in the modernization process may be viewed as historical 
phases, with democracy a part of later developments, the “crowning institution 
of the participant society,” one of his terms for a modern industrial society. 
His view on the relations between these variables, seen as stages, is worth 
quoting at some length: 


The secular evolution of a participant society appears to involve a regular sequence of 
three phases. Urbanization comes first, for cities alone have developed the complex of 
skills and resources which characterize the modern industrial economy. Within this urban 
matrix develop both of the attributes which distinguish the next two phases—literacy 
and media growth. There is a close reciprocal relationship between these, for the literate 
develop the media which in turn spread literacy. But, literacy performs the key function 
in the second phase. The capacity to read, at first acquired by relatively few people, equips 
them to perform the varied tasks required in the modernizing society. Not until the third 
phase, when the elaborate technology of industrial development is fairly well advanced, 
does a society begin to produce newspapers, radio networks, and motion pictures on a 
massive scale. This in turn, accelerates the spread of literacy. Out of this interaction de- 
velop those institutions of participation (e.g., voting) which we find in all advanced modern 
societies? 


Lerner’s thesis concerning the functional interdependence of these elements 
of modernization is by no means established by his data, but the material pre- 
sented in this paper offers an opportunity for research along these lines. Devi- 


% Tbid., pp. 87-89. Other theories of underdeveloped areas have also stressed the circu- 
lar character of the forces sustaining a given level of economic and social development; 
and in a sense this paper may be regarded as an effort to extend the analysis of the com- 
plex of institutions constituting a ‘‘modernized” society to the political sphere. Leo 
Schnore’s unpublished monograph, Economic Development and Urbanization, An Ecological 
Approach, relates technological, demographic and organizational (inéluding literacy and 
per capita income) variables as an interdependent complex. Harvey Leibenstein’s recent 
volume, Economic Backwardness and Economic Growth (New York, 1957), views “under- 
development” within the framework of a ‘quasi-equilibrium” economic theory, as a 
complex of associated and mutually supportive aspects of a society, and includes cultural 
and political characteristics—illiteracy, the lack of a middle class, a crude communications 
system-—as part of the complex. (See pp. 39-41). 

% Tbid., p. 60. Lerner also focuses upon certain personality requirements of a “modern” 
society which may also be related to the personality requirements of democracy. According 
to him, the physical and social mobility of modern society requires a mobile personality, 
capable of adaptation to rapid change. Development of a “mobile sensibility so adaptive 
to change that rearrangement of the self-system is its distinctive mode” has been the work 
of the 20th century. Its main feature is empathy, denoting the “general capacity to see 
oneself in the other fellow’s situation, whether favorably or unfavorably.” (p. 49 ff.) 
Whether this psychological characteristic results in a predisposition toward democracy 
(implying a willingness to accept the viewpoint of others) or is rather associated with the 
anti-democratic tendencies of a ‘mass society” type of personality (implying the lack of 
any solid personal values rooted in rewarding participation) is an open question. Possibly 
empathy, a more or less “cosmopolitan” outlook, is a general personality characteristic 
of modern societies, with other special conditions determining whether or not it has the 
social consequence of tolerance and democratic attitudes, or rootlessness and anomie. 
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ant cases, such as Egypt, where “lagging” literacy is associated with serious 
strains and potential upheaval, may also be found in Europe and in Latin 
America, and their analysis, a task not attempted here, will clarify further the 
basic dynamics of modernization, and the problem of social stability in the 
midst of institutional change. 

A number of processes underlie these correlations, observed in many areas 
of the world, in addition to the effect, already discussed, of a high level of 
education and literacy in creating or sustaining belief in democratic norms. 
Perhaps most important is the relationship between modernization and the 
form of the “class struggle.” For the lower strata, economic development, 
which means increased income, greater economic security, and higher educa- 
tion, permit those in this status to develop longer time perspectives and more 
complex and gradualist views of politics. A belief in secular reformist gradual- 
ism can only be the ideology of a relatively well-to-do lower class.?” Increased 
wealth and education also serve democracy by increasing the extent to which 
the lower strata are exposed to cross pressures which will reduce the intensity 
of their commitment to given ideologies and make them less receptive to sup- 
porting extremist ones. The operation of this process will be discussed in morc 
detail in the second part of the paper, but essentially it functions through en- 
larging their involvement in an integrated national culture as distinct from an 
isolated lower class one, and hence increasing their exposure to middle-class 
values. Marx argued that the proletariat were a revolutionary force because 
they have nothing to lose but their chains and can win the whole world. But 
Toequeville in analyzing the reasons why the lower strata in America sup- 
ported the system paraphrased and transposed Marx before Marx ever made 
this analysis, by pointing out that “only those who have nothing to lose ever 
revolt. ””?8 . 

Increased wealth is not only related causally to the development of democra- 
cy by changing the social conditions of the workers, but it also affects the politi- 
cal role of the middle class through changing the shape of the stratification 
structure so that it shifts from an elongated pyramid, with a large lower-class 
base, to a diamond with a growing middle-class. A large middle class plays a 
mitigating role in moderating conflict since it is able to reward moderate and 
democratic parties and penalize extremist groups, 

National income is also related to the political values and style of the upper 
class. The poorer a country, and the lower the absolute standard of living of 
the lower classes, the greater the pressure on the upper strata to treat the lower 
classes as beyond the pale of human society, as vulgar, as innately inferior, as 
a lower caste. The sharp difference in the style of living between those at the 
top and those at the bottom makes this psychologically necessary. Consequent- 
ly, the upper strata also tend to regard political rights for the lower strata, par- 


27 See 8. M. Lipset, ‘Socialism—East and West—Left and Right,” Confluence, Vol. 7 
(Summer 1958), pp. 173-192. 

28 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. I (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Vintage edition, 1945), p. 258. 
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ticularly the right to share in power, as essentially absurd and immoral. The 
upper strata not only resist democracy themselves, but their often arrogant 
political behavior serves to intensify extremist reactions on the part of the 
lower classes. 

The general income level of a nation will also affect its receptivity to demo- 
cratic political tolerance norms. The values which imply that it does not matter 
greatly which side rules, that error can be tolerated even in the governing party 
can best develop where (a) the government has little power to affect the crucial 
life chances of most powerful groups, or (b) there is enough wealth in the coun- 
try so that it actually does not make too much difference if some redistribution 
does take place. If loss of office is seen as meaning serious loss for major power 
groups, then they will be readier to resort to more drastic measures in seeking 
to retain or secure office. The wealth level will also affect the extent to which 
given countries can develop “universalistic”’ norms among its civil servants and 
politicians (selection based on competence; performance without favoritism). 
The poorer the country, the greater the emphasis which is placed on nepotism, 
i.e., support of kin and friends. The weakness of the universalistic norms re- 
duces the opportunity to develop efficient bureaucracy, a condition for a mod- 
ern democratic state.” 

Less directly linked but seemingly still associated with greater wealth is the 
presence of intermediary organizations and institutions which can act as sources 
of countervailing power, and recruiters of participants in the political process 
in the manner discussed by Tocqueville and other exponents of what has come 
to be known as the theory of the “mass society.”3? They have argued that a 
society without a multitude of organizations relatively independent of the 
central state power has a high dictatorial as well as a revolutionary potential. 
Such organizations serve a number of functions necessary to democracy: they 
are a source of countervailing power, inhibiting the state or any single major 
source of private power from dominating all political resources; they are a 
source of new opinions; they can be the means of communicating ideas, par- 
ticularly opposition ideas, to a large section of the citizenry; they serve to train 
men in the skills of politics; and they help increase the level of interest and par- 
ticipation in politics. Although there are no reliable data which bear on the 
relationship between national patterns of voluntary organizations and national 
political systems, evidence from studies of individual behavior within a number 
of different countries demonstrates that, independently of other factors, men 
who belong to associations are more likely to hold democratic opinions on ques- 
tions concerning tolerance and party systems, and are more likely to participate 


29 For a discussion of this problem in a new state, see David Apter, The Gold Coast in 
Transition (Princeton University Press, 1955), esp. chapters 9 and 13. Apter shows the 
importance of efficient bureaucracy, and the acceptance of bureaucratic values and be- 
havior patterns, for the existence of a democratic political order. 

30 See Emil Lederer, The State of the Masses (New York, 1940); Hannah Arendt, 
Origins of Totalitarianism (New York, 1950); Max Horkheimer, Eclipse of Reason (New 
York, 1947); Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction (New York, 
1940); Philip Selznick, The Organizational Weapon (New York, 1952); José Ortega y 
Gasset, The Revolt of the Masses (New York, 1932). 
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in the political process—to be active or to vote. Since we also know that, within 
countries, the more well-to-do and the better educated one is, the more likely he 
is to belong to voluntary organizations, it seems likely that the propensity to 
form such groups is a function of level of income and opportunities for leisure 
within given nations. 

It is obvious that democracy and the conditions related to stable democracy 
discussed here are essentially located in the countries of northwest Europe and 
their English-speaking offspring in America and Australasia. It has been ar- 
gued by Max Weber among others that the factors making for democracy in 
this area are a historically unique concatenation of elements, part of the com- 
plex which also produced capitalism in this area. The basic argument runs that 
capitalist economic development (facilitated and most developed in Protestant 
areas) created the burgher class whose existence was both a catalyst and a 
necessary condition for democracy. The emphasis within Protestantism on indi- 
vidual responsibility furthered the emergence of democratic values. The great- 
er initial strength of the middle classes in these countries resulted in an align- 
ment between burghers and throne, an alignment which preserved the mon- 
archy, and thus facilitated the legitimation of democracy among the conserva- 
tive strata. Thus we have an interrelated cluster of economic development, 
Protestantism, monarchy, gradual political change, legitimacy and democ- 
racy.’ Men may argue as to whether any aspect of this cluster is primary, but 
the cluster of factors and forces hangs together. 


% See Edward Banfield, The Moral Basis of a Backward Society (Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1958), for an excellent description of the way in which abysmal poverty serves to 
reduce community organization in southern Italy. The data which do exist from polling 
surveys conducted in the United States, Germany, France, Great Britain, and Sweden 
show that somewhere between 40 and 50 per cent of the adults in these countries belong 
to voluntary associations, without lower rates of membership for the less stable democra- 
cies, France and Germany, than among the more stable ones, the United States, Great 
Britain, and Sweden. These results seemingly challenge the general proposition, although 
no definite conclusion can be made, since most of the studies employed non-comparable 
categories. This point bears further research in many countries. For the data on these 
countries see the following studies: for France, Arnold Rose, Theory and Method in the 
Social Sciences (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1954), p. 74; and O. R. 
Gallagher, “Voluntary Associations in France,” Social Forces, Vol. 36 (Dec. 1957), pp. 
154-156; for Germany, Erich Reigrotski, Soziale Verflechtungen in der Bundesrepublik 
(Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1956), p. 164; for the U. S., Charles R. Wright and Herbert H. 
Hyman, ‘Voluntary Association Memberships of American Adults: Evidence from Na- 
tional Sample Surveys,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 23 (June 1958), p. 287, and 
J. C. Scott, Jr., “Membership and Participation in Voluntary Associations,” id., Vol. 22 
(1957), pp. 315-326; Herbert Maccoby, “The Differential Political Activity of Partici- 
pants in a Voluntary Association,” id., Vol. 23 (1958), pp. 524-533; for Great Britain see 
Mass Observation, Puzzled People (London: Victor Gollanz, 1947), p. 119; and Thomas 
Bottomore, ‘Social Stratification in Voluntary Organizations,” in David Glass, ed., Social 
Mobility in Britain (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1954), p. 354; for Sweden see Gunnar 
Heckscher, ‘‘Pluralist Democracy: The Swedish Experience,” Social Research, Vol. 15 
(December 1948), pp. 417-461. 

2 In introducing historical events as part of the analysis of factors external to the 
political system, which are part of the causal nexus in which democracy is involved, I 
am following in good sociological and even functionalist tradition. As Radcliffe-Brown 
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Ill. LEGITIMACY AND DEMOCRACY 


In this section I turn’to an examination of some of the requisites of democ- 
racy which are derived from specifically historical elements in this complex, 
particularly those which relate to the need of a democratic political system for 
legitimacy, and for mechanisms which reduce the intensity of political cleavage. 
These requisites are correlated with economic development, but are also dis- 
tinct from it since they are elements in the political system itself. 

Legitimacy and Effectiveness. In the modern world, as the previous section 
has attempted to document, economic development involving industrializa- 
tion, urbanization, high educational standards, and a steady increase in the 
overall wealth of the society, is a basic condition sustaining democracy; it is a 
mark of the efficiency of the total system. 

But the stability of a given democratic system depends not only on the sys- 
tem’s efficiency in modernization, but also upon the effectiveness and legitimacy 
of the political system. By effectiveness is meant the actual performance of a 
political system, the extent to which it satisfies the basic functions of govern- 
ment as defined by the expectations of most members of a society, and the ex- 
pectations of powerful groups within it which might threaten the system, such 
as the armed forces. The effectiveness of a democratic political system, marked 
by an efficient bureaucracy and decision-making system, which is able to resolve 
political problems, can be distinguished from the efficiency of the total system, 
although breakdown in the functioning of the society as a whole will, of course, 
affect the political sub-system. Legitimacy involves the capacity of a political 
system to engender and maintain the belief that existing political institutions 
are the most appropriate or proper ones for the society. The extent to which 
contemporary democratic political systems are legitimate depends in large 
measure upon the ways in which the key issues which have historically divided 
the society have been resolved. It is the task of these sections of the paper to 
show first, how the degree of legitimacy of a democratic system may affect its 
capacity to survive the crises of effectiveness, such as depressions or lost wars 
and second, to indicate the ways in which the different resolutions of basic his- 
torical cleavages—which determine the legitimacy of various systems—also 
strengthen or weaken democracy through their effect on contemporary party 
struggles. 

While effectiveness is primarily an instrumental dimension, legitimacy is 
more affective and evaluative. Groups will regard a political system as legiti- 








has well put it, “... one ‘explanation’ of a social system will be its history, where we 
know it—the detailed account of how it came to be, what it is and where it is. Another 
‘explanation’ of the same system is obtained by showing . . . that itis a special exemplifica- 
tion of laws of social psychology or social functioning. The two kinds of explanation do not 
conflict but supplement one another.” A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, “On the Concept of Func- 
tion in Social Science,” American Anthropologist, New Series, Vol. 87 (1935), p. 401; see 
also Max Weber, The Methodology of the Social Sciences (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1949), 
pp. 164-188, for a detailed discussion of the role of historical analysis in sociological re- 
search, 
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mate or illegitimate according to the way in which its values fit in with their 
primary values. Important segments of the German, army, civil service, and 
aristocratic classes rejected the Weimar Republic not because it was ineffective, 
but because its symbolism and basic values negated their own. Legitimacy, in 
and of itself, may be associated with many forms of political organization, in- 
cluding oppressive ones. Feudal societies, before the advent of industrialism, 
undoubtedly enjoyed the basic loyalty of most of their members. Crises of 
legitimacy are primarily a recent historical phenomenon, following the rise of 
sharp cleavages among groups which have been able, because of mass com- 
munication resources, to organize around different values than those previ- 
ously considered to be the only legitimate ones for the total society. 

A crisis of legitimacy is a crisis of change, and therefore its roots, as a factor 
affecting the stability of democratic systems, must be sought in the character of 
change in modern society. It may be hypothesized that crises of legitimacy 
occur during a transition to a new social structure, if (a) all major groups do 
not secure access to the political system early in the transitional period, or at 
least as soon as they develop political demands; or, if (b) the status of major 
conservative institutions is threatened during the period of structural change. 
After a new social structure is established, if the new system is unable to sustain 
the expectations of major groups (on the grounds of ‘“‘effectiveness’’) for a long 
enough period to develop legitimacy upon the new basis, a new crisis may de- 
velop. ; 

Tocqueville gave a graphic description of the first general type of loss of 
legitimacy, referring mainly to countries which had moved from aristocratic 
monarchies to democratic republics: ‘‘. . . epochs sometimes occur in the life 
of a nation when the old customs of a people are changed, public morality is 
destroyed, religious belief shaken, and the spell of tradition broken. ...’’ The 
citizens then have “neither the instinctive patriotism of a monarchy nor the 
reflecting patriotism of a republic; . . . they have stopped between the two in 
the midst of confusion and distress, ”?3 

If, however, the status of major conservative groups and symbols is not 
threatened during this transitional period even though they lose most of their 
power, democracy seems to be much more secure. Striking evidence of the link 
between the preserved legitimacy of conservative institutions and democracy is 
the relationship between monarchy and democracy. Given the role of the 
American and French republican revolutions as the initiators of modern demo- 
cratic political movements, the fact that ten out of 12 of the stable European 
and English-speaking democracies are monarchies seems a rather ludicrous cor- 
relation. Great Britain, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, Australia, Canada, and New Zealand are kingdoms; while the 
only republics which meet the twin conditions, of stable democratic procedures 
since democracy was instituted, and the absence of a major totalitarian move- 
ment in the past 25 years, are the United States, Switzerland and Uruguay. 


33 Op. cit., pp. 251-252. 
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Nations which have moved from absolutism and oligarchy (linked to a state 
church) to a democratic welfare state, while retaining the forms of monarchy, 
more frequently seem able to make changes while sustaining a continuous 
thread of legitimacy for their political institutions.* 

The preservation of the monarchy has apparently retained for the system 
the loyalty of the aristocratic, traditionalist, and clerical sectors of the popu- 
lation which resented increased democratization and equalitarianism. And, by 
more graciously accepting the lower strata, by not resisting to the point that 
revolution might be necessary, the conservative orders won or retained the 
loyalty of the new “citizens.” Where monarchy was overthrown by revolution, 
and orderly succession was broken, those forces aligned with monarchy have 
sometimes continued to refuse legitimacy to republican successors down to the 
fifth generation or more. 

The one constitutional monarchy which became a Fascist dictatorship, Italy, 
was, like the French Republic, relatively new and still illegitimate for major 
groups in the society. The House of Savoy alienated the Catholics by destroy- 
ing the temporal power of the Popes, and was also not a legitimate successor in 
the old Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Catholics, in fact, were forbidden by the 
church to participate in Italian politics until close to World War I, and the 
church rescinded its original ban only because of its fear of the Socialists. A 
similar attitude was taken by French Catholics to the Third Republic during 
the same period. Both Italian and French democracy have had to operate for 
rouch of their histories without loyal support from important groups in their 
society, both on the left and on the right. Thus, one main source of legitimacy 
lies in the continuity of primary conservative and integrative institutions dur- 
ing a transitional period in which new social institutions are emerging. 

The second general type of loss of legitimacy is, as indicated above, related 
to the way in which societies handle the ‘‘entry into politics” problem. The 
determination of when new social groups shall obtain access to the political 
process affects the legitimacy of the political system, either for conservative or 
for emerging groups. In the 19th century these new groups were primarily in- 
dustrial workers; the “entry into politics” crisis of the 20th century typically 
involves colonial elites, and peasant peoples. Whenever new groups become po- 
litically active (e.g., when the workers first seek access to economic and political 
power through economic organization and the suffrage, when the bourgeoisie 
demanded access to and participation in government, when colonial elites de- 
mand control over their own system), comparatively easy access to the legiti- 
mate political institutions tends to win the loyalty of the new groups to the sys- 
tem, and they in turn can permit the old dominating strata to maintain their 
own status integrity. In nations such as Germany, where access was denied 


3 Walter Lippmann, referring to the seemingly greater capacity of the constitutional 
monarchies than the republics of Europe to “preserve order with freedom,” suggests that 
this may be because “in a republic the governing power, being wholly secularized, loses 
much of its prestige; it is stripped, if one prefers, of all the illusions of intrinsic majesty.” 
See his The Public Philosophy (New York: Mentor Books, 1956), p. 50. 
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for prolonged periods, first to the bourgeoisie and later to the workers, and 
where force was used to restrict access, the lower stfata were alienated from 
the system, and were led to adopt extremist ideologies which, in turn, alienated 
the more established groups from an acceptance of the workers’ political move- 
ment as a legitimate alternative. 

Political systems which denied new strata access to power except through 
revolutionary means also inhibited the growth of legitimacy by introducing 
millenial hopes into the political arena. Groups which feel obliged to push their 
way into the body politic through forceful means tend to overexaggerate the 
possibilities which political participation afford. Their hopes are for far more 
than the inherent limitations of political stability permit. Consequently, demo- 
cratic regimes born under such stress will not only face the difficulty of being 
regarded as illegitimate by those groups loyal to the ancien regime, but may be 
also rejected by those whose millenial hopes were not fulfilled by the change. 
France seems to offer an example of such a phenomenon. Right-wing clericalists 
have viewed the Republic as illegitimate, while sections of the lower strata still 
impatiently await millenial fulfillment. Many of the newly independent nations 
of Asia and Africa face the problem of winning the loyalties of the masses to 
democratic states which can do little to fulfill the utopian objectives set by na- 
tionalist movements during the period of colonialism, and the transitional 
struggle to independence. 

We have discussed several conditions bearing upon the maintenance, or the 
initial securing of legitimacy by a political system. Assuming reasonable effec- 
tiveness, if the status of major conservative groups is threatened, or if access 
to the political system is denied at crucial periods, the legitimacy of the system 
will remain in question. Even in legitimate systems, a breakdown of effective- 
ness, repeatedly or for a long period, will endanger its stability. 

A major test of legitimacy is the extent to which given nations have devel- 
oped a common “secular political culture,” national rituals and holidays which 
serve to maintain the legitimacy of various democratic practices. The United 
States has developed a common homogeneous secular political culture as re- 
flected in the veneration and consensus surrounding the Founding Fathers, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt and their principles. These common 
elements to which all American politicians appeal are not present in all demo- 
cratic societies. In some European countries, the Left and the Right have a 
different set of symbols, and different historical political heroes. France offers 
the clearest example of a nation which has not developed such a common heri- 
tage. Thus many of the battles involving use of different symbols between the 
left and the right from 1789 down through much of the 19th century are “still 
in progress, and the issue is still open; everyone of these dates [of major political 
controversy] still divides left and right, clerical and anti-clerical, progressive 
and reactionary, in all their historically determined constellations.’ 

% See Gabriel Almond, “Comparative Political Systems,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 18 


(1956), pp. 391-409. 
% Herbert Luethy, The State of France (London: Secker and Warburg, 1955), p. 29. 
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As we have seen, nations may vary in the extent to which their political 
institutions are viewed ds legitimate by different strata. And knowledge con- 
cerning the relative degree of legitimacy of a nation’s political institutions is of 
key importance in any effort to analyze the stability of these institutions when 
faced with a crisis of effectiveness. The relationship between different degrees 
of legitimacy and effectiveness in specific political systems may be more graph- 
ically presented in the form of a four-fold table, with examples of countries 
characterized by the various possible combinations. 


EFFECTIVENESS 


+ =< 





+ A B 





LEGITIMACY 
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Societies which fall in box A, those which are high on the scales of both legiti- 
macy and effectiveness, will clearly have stable political systems. Nations like 
the United States, Sweden, and Britain satisfy the basic political needs of their 
citizens, have efficient bureaucracies and political decision-making systems, 
possess traditional legitimacy through long-term continuity of the key symbols 
of sovereignty, the monarchy or constitution, and do not contain any important 
minorities whose basic values run counter to those of the system.?” Ineffective 
and illegitimate regimes, those which would be found in box D, must, of course, 
by definition be unstable and break down, unless they are dictatorships main- 
taining themselves by force such as the governments of Hungary and eastern 
Germany today. The political experiences of different countries in the early 
1980’s illustrate the effect of varying combinations of legitimacy and effective- 
ness. In the late 1920’s, neither the German nor the Austrian republics were 
held legitimate by large and powerful segments of their populations, but never- 
theless remained reasonably effective.*8 In the four-fold table, they fell in box ©. 

When the effectiveness of the governments of the various countries broke 
down in the 1930’s, those societies which were high on the scale of legitimacy 
remained democratic, while countries which were low such as Germany, 
Austria, and Spain, lost their freedom, and France narrowly escaped a similar 
fate. Or to put the changes in terms of location in the four-fold table, countries 


37 The race problem in the American South does constitute one basic challenge to the 
legitimacy of the system, and at one time did cause a breakdown of the national order. 
The conflict reduces the commitment of many white Southerners to the democratic rules 
down to the present. Great Britain had a comparable problem as long as Catholic Ireland 
remained part of the United Kingdom. Effective government could not satisfy Ireland. 
Political practices by both sides in Northern Ireland, Ulster, also illustrate the problem 
of a regime which is not legitimate to a large segment of its population. 

38 For an excellent analysis of the permanent crisis of the Austrian republic which 
flowed from the fact that it was viewed as an illegitimate regime by the Catholics and con- 
servatives, see Charles Gulick, Austria From Hapsburg to Hitler (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1948). 
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which shifted from A to B remained democratic, while the political systems of 
those which shifted from C to D broke down. It remained for the military de- 
feat in 1940 to prove conclusively the low position of French democracy on the 
scale of legitimacy. It was the sole defeated democracy which furnished large- 
scale support for a Quisling regime.*® 

Situations such as those discussed above in which either legitimacy or effec- 
tiveness is high while the other is low demonstrate the utility of this type of 
analysis. From a short-range point of view, a highly effective but illegitimate 
system, such as a well governed colony, is more unstable than regimes which 
are relatively low in effectiveness and high in legitimacy. The social stability 
of a nation such as Thailand—even with its occasional coups d@’états—stands 
out in sharp contrast to the situation in the neighboring former colonial nations 
of Southeast Asia. The link between the analysis of legitimacy and the earlier 
discussion of the contribution of economic development to democracy is evident 
in the processes through which regimes low in legitimacy may gain it, and con- 
versely in those which are related to the collapse of a legitimate system. Pro- 
longed effectiveness which lasts over a number of generations may give legiti- 
macy to a political system; in the modern world, such effectiveness mainly 
means constant economic development. Thus those nations which adapted 
most successfully to the requirements of an industrial system had the fewest 
internal political strains, and either preserved their traditional legitimacy, the 
monarchy, or developed new strong symbols of legitimacy. 

The social and economic structure which Latin America inherited from the 
Iberian peninsula prevented it from following the lead of the former English 
colonies, and its republics never developed the symbols and aura of legitimacy. 
In large measure, the survival of the new political democracies of Asia and Afri- 
ca is related to their ability to sustain a prolonged period of effectiveness, of 
being able to meet the defined instrumental needs of their populations. 

Legitimacy and Cleavage. Prolonged effectiveness of the system as a whole 
may, asin the cases of the United States and Switzerland, eventually legitimate 
the democratic political system. Inherent, however, in all democratic systems is 
_ the constant threat that the conflicts among different groups which are the life- 
blood of the system may crystallize to the point where societal disintegration is 
threatened. Hence, conditions which serve to moderate the intensity of partisan 
battle, in addition to effectiveness, are among the key requisites for a demo- 
cratic political system. 


3 The French legitimacy problem is well described by Katherine Munro: “The Right 
wing parties never quite forgot the possibility of a counter revolution while the Left wing 
parties revived the Revolution militant in their Marxism or Communism; each side 
suspected the other of using the Republic to achieve its own ends and of being loyal only so 
far as it suited it. This suspicion threatened time and time again to make the Republic 
unworkable, since it led to obstruction in both the political and the economic sphere, and 
difficulties of government in turn undermined confidence in the regime and its rulers.” 
Quoted in Charles A. Micaud, “French Political Parties: Ideological Myths and Social 
Realities,” in Sigmund Neumann, ed., Modern Political Parties (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1956), p. 108. 
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Since the existence of a moderate state of conflict is an inherent aspect of a 
legitimate democratic system, and is in fact another way of defining it, we 
should not be surprised that the principal factors determining such an optimum 
state are closely linked to those which produce legitimacy viewed in terms of 
continuities of symbols and status. Essentially the character and content of 
the major cleavages affecting the political stability of a society are largely de- 
termined by historical factors which have affected the way in which major issues 
dividing society have been solved or left unresolved over time. 

In modern times, three major issues have emerged in western states. The 
first was the religious issue: the place of the church and/or various religions 
within the nation. The second has been the problem of the admission of the 
lower strata, particularly the workers, to “citizenship,” the establishment of 
access to power through universal suffrage, and the legitimate right to bargain 
collectively in the economic sphere. The third has been the continual struggle 
over the distribution of the national income. 

The significant general question here is this: were these major issues dealt 
with one by one, and each one more or less solved before the next arose, or did 
the problems accumulate, so that historical issues and sources of cleavage mixed 
with newer ones? Resolving tensions one at a time contributes toward a stable 
political system; carrying over issues from one historical period to another 
makes for a political atmosphere characterized by bitterness and frustration 
rather than by tolerance and compromise. Men and parties come to differ with 
each other, not simply on ways of settling current problems, but rather by fun- 
damental and opposed weltanschauungen. They come to see the political victory 
of their opponents as a major moral threat; and the total system, as a result, 
lacks effective value-integration. l 

The religious issue, the place of the church in the society, was fought through 
and solved in most of the Protestant nations in the 18th and 19th centuries, 
and ceased to be a matter for serious political controversy. In some states, such 
as the United States, the church was disestablished and it accepted this result. 
In others, such as Britain, Scandinavia, and Switzerland, religion remains state- 
supported, but the state churches, like constitutional monarchs, have only 
nominal sway and have ceased to be major sources of controversy. It remains 
for the Catholic countries of Europe to provide us with examples of situations 
in which the historic controversy between clerical and anti-clerical forces, 
sparked by the French Revolution, has continued to divide men politically 
down to the present day. Thus in countries such as France, Italy, Spain, and 
Austria, being Catholic has meant being allied with rightist or conservative 
groups in politics; while being anti-clerical (or a member of a minority religion) 
has most often meant alliance with the left. In a number of these countries, 
newer issues, when they emerged, became superimposed on the religious ques- 
tion; and for conservative Catholics, the fight against Socialists was not simply 
an economic struggle, or a controversy over social institutions, but a deep- 
rooted conflict between God and Satan, between good and evil. For many 


40 The linkage between democratic instability and Catholicism may also be accounted 
for by elements inherent in Catholicism as a religious system. Democracy requires a 
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secular intclle-tuals in contemporary Italy, opposition to the church legitimt 
allionce with the Communists. As long as religious ties.reinforce secular polit: 
eal slignment~, the chances for democratic give-and-take, and compromise, me 
wear. 

Tie “citizenship” or “political equality” issue has also been reso\ved in 
verious ways. Thus the United States and Britain gave citizenship to the work 
ers in the early or mid-nineteenth century. Sweden and a number of European 
nato s resisted through the beginning of the 20th century, and the strugg] > fr 
citi enship became combined in these countries with socialism as a polte. 
movement, tlereby producing a revolutionary socialism. Or to put this in othe 
terris, where the workers were denied economic and political citizenship rizat 
the rstruggl for redistribution of Income and status was superimposed on . 
revolutionary ideology. Where the economic and status struggle developed on’ 
side this context, the ideology with which it was linked tended to be that 
gradualist reformism. In Hohenzollern Germany, for example, the worlu 
were denied free and equal suffrage in Prussia until the revolution of '91s 
This denial of “citizenship” facilitated the retention of revolutionary Maixis. 
in those parts of Germany where equal suffrage did not exist. In Souihe 
Ce many, where full citizenship rights were granted in the late 19th centus 
reformist, democratic, and non-revolutionary socialism was dominant. 'Plw 
per octuation of revolutionary dogmas in much of the Social Democratie par 
served to give ultra-leftists a voice in party leadership, enabled the Comon 1< 
to vin strensth after the military defeat, and perhaps even more impo.t?: 
historically, served to frighten large sections of the German middle classes ‘Ui 
latter feared that a socialist victory would really mean an end to all thi 
privileges andl status. 

In France, the workers won the suffrage but were refused basic eroron ; 
rents until after World War II. Major groups of French employers deai 
Jeg {imacy to the French trade-unions, and sought to weaken or destroy 1! 
following every trade-union victory. The instability of the French unions, th 
eorstant need to preserve worker militancy to survive, gave access to ta. 
we ‘kers to the more revolutionary and extremist political groups. Commie 





un.vcrsalistic political belief system in the sense that it legitimates different ideolog 
Andit might be assumed that religious value systems which are more universalistic in %4 
snc of placi ig less stress on being the only true church will be more compatibl» v < 
cc oocracy then those which assume that they have the only truth. The latter tJ 
hat much more strongly by the Catholic than by most other Christian churches, maw 
i. dificult for the religious value system to help legitimate a political system which > 
auires,as part of its basic value system, the belief that “good” is served best through co. 
tie’ pimong o} posing beliefs, 

King ley Davis has argued that a Catholic state church tends to be irreconci ob'e w? 
co 1ocracy sir ce “Catholicism attempts to control so many aspects of life, to ences u +: 
~o meh fixity: of status and submission to authority, and to remain so independcitt 
see dor putho'ity that it invariably clashes with the liberalism, individualism, freedor 
‘bounty and sovercignty of the democratic nation.” See bis ‘Political Ambivalcnec 
Lo in America,” Journal of Legal and Political Sociology, Vol. 1 (1948), reprinted 
CLri-tensen, Che Evolution of Latin American Government (New York, 1951), p. 240. 
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domination of the French labor movement can in large part be traced to the 
tactics of the French business classes. 

The examples presented above do not explain why different countries varied 
in the way they handled basic national cleavages. They should suffice, however, 
to illustrate the worth of a hypothesis relating the conditions for stable demo- 
cratic government to the bases of diversity. Where a number of historic cleav- 
ages intermix and create the basis for weltanschauung politics, the democracy 
will be unstable and weak, for by definition such political views do not include 
the concept of tolerance. 

Weltanschauung politics have also weakened the possibilities for a stable 
democracy, since parties characterized by such total ideologies have often 
attempted to create what Sigmund Neumann has called an “integrated” envi- 
ronment, one in which as much as possible of the lives of their members is en- 
capsulated within ideologically linked activities. These actions are based on the 
assumption that it is important to isolate their followers from contact with 
“falsehood” expressed by non-believers. Neumann has suggested the need for a 
basic analytic distinction between parties of representation, which strengthen 
democracy, and parties of integration which weaken it.“ The former are typified 
by most parties in the English-speaking democracies and in Scandinavia, and 
by most centrist and conservative parties other than the religious ones. They 
view the party function as primarily one of securing votes around election time. 
The parties of integration, on the other hand, are concerned with making the 
world conform to their basic philosophy or weltanschauung. They do not see 
themselves as contestants in a give-and-take game of pressure politics, in which 
all parties accept the rules of the game. Rather they view the political or reli- 
gious struggle as a contest between divine or historic truth on one side and fun- 
damental error on the other. Given this conception of the world, it becomes 
necessary to prevent their followers from being exposed to the cross-pressures 
flowing from contact with falsehood, which will reduce their faith. 

The two major non-totalitarian groupings which have followed such pro- 
cedures have been the Catholics and the Socialists. In general, in much of Eu- 
rope before 1939, the Catholics and Socialists attempted to increase intra- 
religious or intra-class communications by creating a network of church- and 
party-linked social and economic organizations within which their followers 
could live their entire lives. Austria offers perhaps the best example of a situa- 
tion in which two groups, the Social Catholics and the Social Democrats, di- 
vided over all three historic issues and separated the country into two hostile 


41 See Sigmund Neumann, Die Deutschen Parteien: Wesen und Wandel nach dem Kriege 
(2nd ed., Berlin, 1932), for exposition of the distinction between parties of integration and 
parties of representation. Neumann has further distinguished between parties of ‘‘demo- 
cratic integration” (the Catholic, and Social Democratic parties) and those of ‘‘total 
integration” (Fascists and Communist parties) in his more recent chapter, “Toward a 
Comparative Study of Political Parties,” in the volume which he edited: Modern Political 
Parties (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956), pp. 403-405. 
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camps, which carried out much of their social activities in party or church- 
linked organizations.” 

The totalitarian organizations, Fascist and Gunman expanded the inte- 
grationist character of political life to the furthest limit possible. They outdo 
all other groups in defining the world in struggle terms, and in seeing the cor- 
rupting influences either of Judaism or capitalism as requiring the insulation of 
the true believers. 

Efforts by democratic parties of integration to isolate their social base from 
cross-pressures are clearly disruptive of the requirements for a stable democracy 
in which there is shifting from one election to another, and in which issues be- 
tween parties are allowed to be resolved over time. Isolation may intensify 
loyalty to the party or church, but it may also serve to prevent a party from 
reaching new strata. The Austrian situation also illustrates the frustration of 
the electoral process which results when most of the electorate is encapsulated 
within parties of integration. The necessary rules of democratic politics assume 
that conversion both ways, into and out of a party, is possible and accepted as 
proper. Parties which hope to gain a majority by democratic methods must ul- 
timately give up their integrationist tendencies. The only justification for iso- 
lation from the rest of the culture is a strong commitment to the idea that the 
party possesses the only truth, that there are certain basic issues which must 
be resolved by the triumph of historic truth. As the working-class has gained 
complete citizenship in the political and economic spheres in different countries, 
the Socialist parties of Europe have dropped their integrationist emphasis. The 
only non-totalitarian parties which can and do maintain such policies are re- 
ligious parties such as the Catholic parties, or the Calvinist Anti-Revolutionary 
party of Holland. Clearly, the Catholic and Dutch Calvinist churches are not 
“democratic” in the sphere of religion. They insist there is but one truth, as 
the Communists and Fascists do in politics. Catholics may accept the assump- 
tions of political democracy, but never those of religious tolerance. And where 
the conflict between religion and irreligion is viewed as salient by Catholics or 
other believers in a one true church, then a real dilemma exists for the demo- 
cratic process. Many political issues which in other countries may be easily com- 
promised become aggravated by the religious issue, and cannot be settled. 

The intense forms of cleavage developed by that cumulation of unresolved is- 
sues which creates weltanschauung politics is sustained by the systematic segre- 
gation of different strata of the population in organized political or religious 
enclaves. Conversely, however, it should be noted that wherever the social 
structure operates so as naturally to ‘isolate’ individuals or groups with the 
same political disposition characteristics from contact with differing views, 
those so isolated tend to back political extremists. 

It has been repeatedly remarked, for example, that workers in so-called ‘‘iso- 
lated” industries, miners, sailors, fishermen, lumbermen, sheep-tenders, and 

4 See Charles Gulick, op. cit. For their post-World War II formula for compromising 


this antagonism, see Herbert P. Secher, ‘‘Coalition Government: The Case of the Second 
Austrian Republic,” this Revrmw, Vol. 52 (Sept. 1958), p. 791. 
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longshoremen, tend to give overwhelming support to the more left-wing tenden- 
cies. Such districts tend to vote Communist or Socialist by large majorities, 
sometimes to the point of having what is essentially a “‘one-party”’ system in the 
areas concerned. Isolation is created by the fact that the requirements of the 
job make workers in these industries live in communities which are predomi- 
nately inhabited by others in the same occupation. And this very isolation 
seems to reduce the pressures on such workers to be tolerant of other points of 
view, to contain among themselves diverse strains of thought; and makes them 


receptive to extremist versions of the doctrine generally held by other less iso-- 


lated members of their class. One should expect that the least “cosmopolitan” 
(the most isolated) of every political predisposition, or stratum, will be the 
ones most likely to accept extremism. The political intolerance of farm-based 
groups in times of crisis may be another illustration of this pattern, since 
farmers, like workers in isolated industries, tend to have a more homogeneous 
political environment than do those employed in most urban occupations.” 

These conclusions are further confirmed by studies of individual voting be- 
havior which indicate that individuals under cross pressures—those who belong 
to groups predisposing in different directions, who have friends supporting dif- 
ferent parties, who are regularly exposed to the propaganda of different tenden- 
cies—~are less likely to be strongly committed politically.“ 

Multiple and politically inconsistent affiliations and loyalties are stimuli that 
serve to reduce the emotion and aggressiveness involved in political choice. For 
example, in contemporary Germany, a working-class Catholic, pulled in two 
directions, will most probably vote Christian-Democratic, but is much more 
tolerant of the Social Democrats than the average middle-class Catholic. 
Where a man belongs to a variety of groups such that all predispose toward the 


4 This tendency obviously varies with relation to urban communities, type of rural 
stratification, and so forth. For a discussion of the role of vocational homogeneity and 
political communication among farmers, see 8. M. Lipset, Agrarian Socialism (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1950), chapter 10, ‘Social Structure and Political Ac- 
tivity.” For evidence on the undemocratic propensities of rural populations see Samuel A. 
Stouffer, op. cit., pp. 188-9. National Public Opinion Institute of Japan, Report No. 26, 
A Survey Concerning the Protection of Civil Liberties (Tokyo, 1951) reports that the farmers 
were by far the occupational group least concerned with civil liberties. Carl Friedrich in 
accounting for the strength of nationalism and Nazism among German farmers suggests 
similar factors: that “the rural population is more homogeneous, that it contains a smaller 
number of outsiders and foreigners, that it has much less contact with foreign. countries 
and peoples, and finally that its mobility is much more limited.” ‘The Agricultural Basis 
of Emotional Nationalism,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 1 (1987), pp. 50-51. 

44 Perhaps the first general statement of the consequences of ‘‘cross-pressures” on in- 
dividual and group behavior may be found in Georg Simmel, Conjlict and the Web of Group 
Affiliations (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1956), pp. 126-195. It is an interesting example of 
discontinuity in social research that the concept of cross-pressures was used by Simmel, 
but had to be independently rediscovered in voting research. For a detailed application of 
the effect of multiple-group affiliations on the political process in general, see David 
Truman, The Governmental Process (New York, 1951). 

4% See Juan Linz, The Social Basis of German Politics, Ph.D. thesis, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1958. 
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same political choice, he is in the situation of the isolated worker, and is much 
less likely to exhibit tolerance of opposition opinions, or view the possibility of 
their coming to power with equanimity. 

The evidence available suggests that the chances for stable democracy are 
enhanced to the extent that social strata, groups and individuals have a number 
of cross-cutting politically relevant affiliations. To the degree that a significant 
proportion of the population is pulled among conflicting forces, such groups 
and individuals have an interest in reducing the intensity of political conflict. 
As Robert Dahl and Talcott Parsons have pointed out, such groups and indi- 
viduals also have an interest in protecting the rights of political minorities.” 

A stable democracy requires relatively moderate tension among the contend- 
ing political forces. And political moderation is facilitated by the capacity of a 
system to resolve key dividing issues before new ones arise. To the extent that 
the cleavages of religion, citizenship, and ‘‘collective bargaining” have been 
allowed to cumulate and reinforce each other as stimulants of partisan hostility, 
the system is weakened. The more reinforced and correlated the sources of 
cleavage, the less the likelihood for political tolerance. Similarly, on the level of 
group and individual behavior, the greater the isolation from heterogeneous 
political stimuli, the more that background factors “pile up” in one direction, 
the greater the chances that the group or individual will have an extremist 
perspective. These two relationships, one on the level of partisan issues, the 
other on the nature of party support, are linked together by the fact that parties 
reflecting accumulated unresolved issues will seek to isolate their followers 
from conflicting stimuli, to prevent exposure to “error,” while isolated indi- 
viduals and groups will strengthen the intolerant tendencies in the political 
party system. The conditions maximizing political cosmopolitanism among the 
electorate are the growth of urbanization, education, communications media, 
and increased wealth. Most of the obvious isolated occupations, mining, lum- 


46 See B. Berelson, P. F. Lazarsfeld, and W. McPhee, Voting (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1954), for an exposition of the usefulness of cross-pressure as an explanatory 
concept. Also, see S. M. Lipset, J. Linz, P. F. Lazarsfeld, and A. Barton, “Psychology of 
Voting,” in Handbook of Social Psychology, Vol. 2 (Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1954), 
for an attempt to specify the consequences of different group memberships for voting 
behavior, and a review of the literature. 

47 As Dahl puts it, “if most individuals in the society identify with more than one 
group, then there is some positive probability that any majority contains individuals who 
identify for certain purposes with the threatened minority. Members of the threatened 
minority who strongly prefer their alternative will make their feelings known to those 
members of the tentative majority who also, at some psychological level, identify with the 
minority. Some of these sympathizers will shift their support away from the majority 
alternative and the majority will crumble.” See Robert A. Dahl, A Preface to Democratic 
Theory (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956), pp. 104-5. Parsons suggests that 
‘pushing the implications of political difference too far activates the solidarities between 
adherents of the two parties which exist on other, nonpolitical bases so that majorities 
come to defend minorities of their own kind who differ from them politically.” See Parsons’ 
essay “Voting and the Equilibrium of the American Political System,” in the volume 
edited by E. Burdick and A. Brodbeck, American Voting Behavior (Glencoe: The Free 
Press, forthcoming). 
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bering, agriculture, belong to the category of “primary” occupations, occupa- 
tions whose relative share of the labor force declines sharply with economic 
development.*8 

Thus, we see again how the factors involved in modernization or economic 
_ development are linked closely to those involved in the historic institutionali- 
zation of the values of legitimacy and tolerance. But it should always be noted 
that correlations are only statements concerning relative degrees of congruence, 
and that another condition for political action is that the correlation never be 
so clear-cut that men cannot feel that they can change the direction of affairs 
by their actions. And this fact of low correlation means also that it is important 
for analytic purposes to keep variables distinct even if they intercorrelate. For 
example, the analysis of cleavage presented here suggests specific propositions 
concerning the ways in which different electoral and constitutional arrange- 
ments may affect the chances for democracy. These generalizations are pre- 
sented in the following section. 


IV. SYSTEMS OF GOVERNMENT AND DEMOCRACY 


From the hypothesis that cross-cutting bases of cleavage are better for the 
vitality of democracy, it follows that two-party systems are better than multi- 
party systems, that electoral systems involving the election of officials on a ter- 
ritorial basis are preferable to systems of proportional representation, and that 
federalism is superior to a unitary state. In evaluating these propositions, it is 
important to note again that they are made with the assumption of all other 
factors being held constant. Clearly, stable democracies are compatible avith 
multi-party systems, with proportional’ representation, and with a unitary 
state. And in fact, I would argue that such variations in systems of government, 
while significant, are much less important than those derived from basic dif- 
ferences in social structure of the sort discussed in the previous sections. 

The argument for the two-party system rests on the assumptions that in a 
complex society, such parties must necessarily be broad coalitions; that they 
cannot seek to serve only the interests of one major group; that they cannot be 
parties of integration; and that in building electoral coalitions, they necessarily 
antagonize support among those most committed to them, and conversely 
must seek to win support among groups which are preponderantly allied to the 
opposition party. Thus, the British Conservative or American Republican 
parties must not so act as to antagonize basically the manual workers, since a 
large part of the vote must come from them. The Democratic and Labor 
parties are faced with a similar problem vis-d-vis the middle strata. Parties 
which are never oriented toward gaining a majority seek to maximize their 
electoral support from a limited base. Thus a peasant-oriented party will-ac- 
centuate peasant group interest consciousness, and a party appealing primarily 
to small businessmen will do the same for its group. Elections, instead of being 
occasions on which parties seek to find the broadest possible base of support, 


48 Colin Clark, The Conditions of Economic Progress (New York, 1940). 
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and so to bring divergent groups to see their common interests, become events 
in which parties stress the cleavages separating their principal supporters from 
other groupings. 

The proposition that proportional representation weakens rather than 
strengthens democracy rests on the analysis of the differences between multi- 
party and majority party situations. If it is true, as is suggested above, that 
“multi-partyness” serves to sharpen differences and reduce consensus, then any 
electoral system which increases the chance for more rather than fewer parties 
serves democracy badly. 

Further, as Georg Simmel pointed out, the system of electing members of 
parliament to represent territorial constituencies, as contrasted with systems 
which encourage direct group representation (such as proportional repre- 
sentation), is preferable, since territorial representation helps to stabilize the 
political systems by forcing interest groups to secure their ends only within an 
electoral framework that involves some concern with many interests and the 
need for compromise.*® 

Federalism serves to strengthen democracy by increasing the opportunity 
for multiple sources of cleavage. It adds regional interests and values to the 
others such as class, religion and ethnicity which cross-cut the social structure. 

A major exception to this generalization occurs when federalism divides the 
country according to lines of basic cleavage, e.g., between different ethnic, re- 
ligious, or linguistic areas. In such cases, as in India or in Canada, federalism 
may then serve to accentuate and reinforce cleavages. Cleavage is desirable 
within linguistic or religious groups, not between them. But where such divi- 
sions do not exist, then federalism seems to serve democracy well. Besides cre- 
ating a further source of cross-cutting cleavage, it also serves various functions 
which Tocqueville noted it shared with strong voluntary associations. Among 
these, it is the source of resistance to centralization of power and a source of 
training of new political leaders; and it gives the “out” party a stake in the 
system as a whole, since national “out” parties usually continue to control some 
units of the system. 

Let me repeat that I do not suggest that these aspects of the political struc- 
ture as such are key conditions for democratic systems. If the underlying social 
conditions are such as to facilitate democracy, as seems true for Sweden, then 
the combination of multi-partyness, proportional representation, and a unitary 
state, do not seriously weaken it. At most they serve to permit irresponsible 
minorities to gain a foothold in parliament. On the other hand, where a low 
level of effectiveness and of legitimacy has operated to weaken the foundations 
of democracy as occurred in Weimar Germany, or in France, then constitutional 


49 Georg Simmel, op. cit., pp. 191-194. Talcott Parsons has recently made a similar 
point, indicating that one of the mechanisms for preventing a ‘‘progressively deepening 
rift in the electorate” is the “involvement of voting with the ramified solidarity structure 
of the society in such a way, that, though there is a correlation, there is no eraci corre- 
spondence between political polarization and other bases of differentiation. Parsons, op. 
cit. 
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factors encouraging multi-partyness serve to reduce the chances that the sys- 
tem will survive. š 


V. PROBLEMS OF CONTEMPORARY DEMOCRACY 


The characteristic pattern of the.stable western democracies in the mid-20th 
century is that of a “post-politics” phase—there is relatively little difference 
between the democratic left and right, the socialists are moderates, and the 
conservatives accept the welfare state. In large measure this reflects the fact 
that in these countries the workers have won their fight for citizenship and for 
political access, t.e., the right to take part in all decisions of the body politic on 
an equal level with others.®° 

The struggle for citizenship had two aspects, political (access to power 
through the suffrage) and economic (institutionalization of trade union rights 
to share in the decisions affecting work rewards and conditions). The repre- 
sentatives of the lower strata are now part of the governing classes, members of 
the club. Political controversy has declined in the wealthier stable democracies 
because the basic political issue of the industrial revolution, the incorporation 
of the workers into the legitimate body politic, has been settled. The only key 
domestic issue today is collective bargaining over differences in the division 
of the total product within the framework of a Keynesian welfare state; and 
such issues do not require or precipitate extremism on either side. 

In most of Latin and Eastern Europe, the struggle for working-class inte- 
gration into the body politic was not settled before the Communists appeared 
on the scene to take over leadership of the workers. This fact drastically 
changed the political game, since inherently the Communists could not be ab- 
sorbed within the system in the way that the Socialists have been. Communist 
workers, their parties and trade unions, cannot possibly be accorded the right 
of access by a democratic society. The Communists’ self-image and more par- 
ticularly their ties to the Soviet Union lead them to accept a self-confirming 
hypothesis. Their self-definition prevents them from being allowed access and 
this in turn reinforces the sense of alienation from the system (of not being 
accepted by the other strata) which workers in nations with large Communist 
parties have. And the more conservative strata are reinforced in their belief 
that giving increased rights to the workers or their representatives threatens all 
that is good in life. Thus, the presence of Communists precludes an easy pre- 
diction that economic development will stabilize democracy in these European 
countries. 

In the newly independent nations of Asia, the situation is somewhat different. 


š T, H. Marshall has analyzed the gradual process of incorporation of the working 
class into the body politic in the 19th century, and has seen that process as the achieve- 
ment of a “basic human equality, associated with full community membership, which is 
not inconsistent with a superstructure of economic inequality.” See his brief but brilliant 
book, Citizenship and Social Class (Cambridge University Press, 1950), pp. 77. Even 
though universal citizenship opens the way for the challenging of remaining social inequali- - 
ties, it also provides a basis for believing that the process of social change toward equality 
will remain within the boundaries of allowable conflict in a democratic system. 
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In Europe at the beginning of modern politics, the workers were faced with the 
problem of winning citizenship, the right to take part in the political game, 
from the dominant aristocratic and business strata who controlled politics. In 
Asia the long-term presence of colonial rulers has identified conservatism as an 
ideology and the more well-to-do classes with subservience to colonialism; while 
leftist ideologies, usually of a Marxist variety, have been dominant, being 
identified with nationalism. The trade unions and the workers’ parties of Asia 
have been part of the political process from the beginning of the democratic 
system. Conceivably such a situation could mean a stable democracy, except 
for the fact that these lower-strata rights pre-date the development of a stable 
economy with a large middle class and an industrial society. 

The whole system stands on its head. The left in the European stable 
democracies grew gradually in a fight for more democracy, and gave expression 
to the discontents involved in early industrialization, while the right retained 
the support of traditionalist elements in the society, until eventually the sys- 
tem came into an easy balance between a modified left and right. In Asia, the 
left is in power during the period of population explosion and early industriali- 
zation, and must accept responsibility for all the consequent miseries. As in the 
poorer areas of Europe, the Communists exist to capitalize on all these dis- 
contents in completely irresponsible fashion, and currently are a major party, 
usually the second largest in most Asian states. 

Given the existence of poverty-stricken masses, low levels of education, an 
elongated pyramid class structure, and the “premature” triumph of the demo- 
cratic left, the prognosis for the perpetuation of political democracy in Asia 
and Africa is bleak. The nations which have the best prospects, Israel, Japan, 
Lebanon, the Philippines and Turkey, tend to resemble Europe in one or more 
major factors, high educational level (all except Turkey), substantial and grow- 
ing middle class, and the retention of political legitimacy by non-leftist groups. 
The other emerging national states in Asia and Africa are committed more deep- 
ly to a certain tempo and pattern of economic development and to national 
independence, under whatever political form, than they are to the pattern of 
party politics and free elections which exemplify our model of democracy. It 
seems likely that in countries which avoid Communist or military dictatorship 
political developments will follow the pattern developing in countries such as 
Ghana, Tunisia or Mexico, where an educated minority uses a mass movement 
expressing leftist slogans to exercise effective control, and holds elections as a 
gesture toward ultimate democratic objectives, and as a means of estimating 
public opinion, not as effective instruments for legitimate turnover in office of 
governing parties. Given the pressure for rapid industrialization and for the 
immediate solution of chronic problems of poverty and famine through political 
agencies, it is unlikely that many of the new governments of Asia and Africa 


51 See David Apter, op. cit., for a discussion of the evolving political patterns of Ghana, 
For an interesting brief analysis of the Mexican “one-party” system see L. V. Padgett, 
“Mexico’s One-Party System, a Re-evaluation,” this Review, Vol. 51 (1957), pp. 995- 
1008. 
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will be characterized by an open party system representing basicall 
class positions and values." 

Latin America, underdeveloped economically like Asia, is, how 
ically more like Europe in the early 19th century than like Asia tc 
Latin American countries became independent states before the ris 
trialism and Marxist ideologies, and contain strongholds of tradi 
servatism. The countryside is often apolitical or traditional, and 
movements secure support primarily from the industrial proleta 
American communists, for example, have chosen the European M 
of organizing urban. workers, rather than the ‘““Yenan way” of Mac 
peasant base." If Latin America is allowed to develop on its own, an 
increase its productivity and middle classes, there is a good chance 
Latin American countries will follow in the European direction. Re 
opments, including the overthrowal of a number of dictatorships, in 
ure reflect the effects of an increased middle class, growing weal 
creased education. There is, however, also the possibility that thes 
may yet follow in the French and Italian direction rather than that 
Europe, that the communists will seize the leadership of the worker 
the middle class will be alienated from democracy. 

The analysis of the social requisites for democracy contained in 
has sought to identify some, though obviously far from all, of the 
conditions which are linked to this political system. It has been p 
very limited fashion to attempt some tests of the hypotheses sugge 
preliminary efforts to apply the method of science to comparative p 
tems can still be considered only as illustrative since we can say so 
actual variations in national social structures. Considerably more res 
be done specifying the boundaries of various societies along many 
before reliable comparative analysis of the sort attempted here car 
out. Although the task obviously presents tremendous difficulties 
through such methods that we can move beyond the conventional si 
methods of giving illustrative examples to support plausible interp: 


52 As this paper was being edited for publication, political crises in seve 
illiterate countries occurred, which underline again the instability of democ 
ment in underdeveloped areas. The government of Pakistan was overthrov 
on October 7, 1958, and the new self-appointed president announced that ‘| 
democracy cannot function here under present conditions. We have only 
literacy. In America you have 98 per cent.” (Associated Press release, Octc 
The new government proceeded to abolish parliament and all political pa 
crises have occurred, almost simultaneously, in Tunisia, Ghana, and even in I 
since World War II has been considered one of the more stable governments 
Asia, under Premier U Nu. Guinea has begun life as an independent state wit 
system. 

It is possible that the open emergence of semi-dictatorships without muc 
“front” may reflect the weakening of democratic symbols in these areas und 
of Soviet ideology, which equates “democracy” with rapid, efficient accompli: 
“will of the people” by an educated elite, not with particular political forms 

53 Robert J. Alexander, Communism in Latin America (New Brunswick: 
versity Press, 1957). 
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The data available are, however, of a sufficiently consistent character to sup- 
port strongly the conclusion that a more systematic and up-to-date version of 
Arvistotle’s hypothesis concerning the relationship of political forms to social 
structure is valid. Unfortunately, as has been indicated above, this conclusion 
does not justify the optimistic liberal’s hope that an increase in wealth, in the 
size of the middle class, in education, and other related factors will necessarily 
mean the spread of democracy or the stabilizing of democracy. As Max Weber, 
in discussing the chances for democracy in Russia in the early 20th century 
pointed out: “The spread of Western cultural and capitalist economy did not, 
ipso facto, guarantee that Russia would also acquire the liberties which had 
accompanied their emergence in European history. ... European liberty had 
been born in unique, perhaps unrepeatable, circumstances at a time when 
the intellectual and material conditions for it were exceptionally propi- 
tious, 4 

These suggestions that the peculiar concatenation of factors which gave rise 
to western democracy in the nineteenth century may be unique are not meant 
to be unduly pessimistic. Political democracy exists and has existed in a variety 
of circumstances, even if it is most commonly sustained by a limited cluster of 
conditions. To understand more fully the various conditions under which it 
has existed may make possible the development of democracy elsewhere. 
Democracy is not achieved by acts of will alone; but men’s wills, through 
action, can shape institutions and events in directions that reduce or increase 
the chance for the development and survival of democracy. To aid men’s 
actions in furthering democracy was in some measure Tocqueville’s purpose 
in studying the operation of American democracy, and it remains perhaps the 
most important substantive intellectual task which students of politics can still 
set before themselves. 


METHODOLOGICAL APPENDIX 


The approach of this paper (as has already been indicated) is implicitly different from 
others which have attempted to handle social phenomena on a total societal level, and it 
may be useful to make explicit some of the methodological postulates underlying this 
presentation. 

Complex characteristics of a social system, such as democracy, the degree of bureau- 
cratization, the type of stratification system, have usually been handled either by a re- 
ductionist approach or by an “ideal-type” approach. The former approach dismisses the 
possibility of considering those characteristics as system-attributes as such, and maintains 
that qualities of individual actions are the sum and substance of sociological categories. 
For this school of thought, the extent of democratic attitudes, or of bureaucratic behavior, 
or the numbers and types of prestige or power rankings, constitute the essence of the 
meaning of the attributes of democracy, bureaucracy, or class. 

The “ideal-type” approach starts from a similar assumption, but reaches an opposite 
conclusion. The similar assumption is that societies are a complex order of phenomena, 
exhibiting such a degree of internal contradiction, that generalizations about them as a 
whole must necessarily constitute a constructed representation of selected elements, 
stemming from the particular concerns and perspectives of the scientist. The opposite 
conclusion is that abstractions of the order of “democracy” or “bureaucracy” have no 


54 Richard Pipes, “Max Weber and Russia,” World Polities, Vol. 7 (1955), p. 383. 
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necessary connection with states or qualities of complex social systems which actually 
exist, but comprise collections of attributes which are logically interrelated, but charac- 
teristic in their entirety of no existing society." An example of this type of abstraction is 
Weber’s concept of “bureaucracy,” comprising a set of offices, which are not “owned” 
by the office-holder, continuously maintained files of records, functionally specified duties, 
etc. Another is the common definition of democracy in political science, which postulates 
individual political decisions based on rational knowledge of one’s own ends and of the 
factual political situation. 

Criticism of categories, or ideal-types, such as this, solely on the basis that they do not 
correspond to reality is irrelevant, because they are not intended to describe reality, but 
to provide a basis for comparing different aspects of reality with their deviations from the 
consistently logical case. Often this approach is quite fruitful, and there is no intention 
here of substituting another methodological approach in its place, but merely of presenting 
another possible way of conceptualizing complex characteristics of social systems, stem- 
ming from the multi-variate analysis pioneered by Paul Lazarsfeld and his colleagues on 
a quite different level of analysis.5* 

The point at which this approach differs is on the issue of whether generalized theoreti- 
cal categories can be considered to have a valid relationship to characteristics of total 
social systems. The implication of the statistical data presented in this paper concerning 
democracy, and the relations between democracy, economic development, and political 
legitimacy, is that there are aspects of total social systems which exist, can be stated in 
theoretical terms, can be compared with similar aspects of other systems, and, at the 
same time, are derivable from empirical data which can be checked (or questioned) by 
other researchers. This does not mean at all that situations contradicting the general 
relationship may not exist, or that at lower levels of social organization, quite different 
characteristics may not be evident. For example, a country like the United States may be 
characterized as “democratic” on the national level, even though most secondary or- 
ganizations within the country may not be democratic, On another level, a church may be 
characterized as a “‘non-bureaucratic” organization, when compared with a corporation, 
even though important segments of the church organization may be as bureaucratized as 
the most bureaucratic parts of the corporation. On yet another level, it may be quite 
legitimate, for purposes of psychological evaluation of the total personality, to consider a 
certain individual as “schizophrenic,” even though under certain conditions, he may not 
act schizophrenically. The point is that when comparisons are being made on a certain 
level of generalization, referring to the functioning of a total system (whether on a per- 
sonality, group, organization, or society level), generalizations applicable to a total society 
have the same kind and degree of validity that those applicable to other systems have, 
and are subject to the same empirical tests. The lack of many systematic and comparative 
studies of several societies has obscured this point. 

This approach also stresses the view that complex characteristics of a total system 
have multivariate causation, and also multivariate consequences, insofar as the charac- 


55 Max Weber’s essay on “ ‘Objectivity’ in Social Science and Social Policy,” in his 
Methodology of the Social Sciences, op. cit., pp. 72-98. 

ë The methodological presuppositions of this approach on the level of the multi-variate 
correlations and interactions of individual behavior with various social characteristics 
have been presented in Paul F. Lazarsfeld, ‘Interpretation of Statistical Relations as a 
Research Operation,” in P. F. Lazarsfeld and M. Rosenberg, eds., The Language of Social 
Research (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955), pp. 115-125; and in H. Hyman, Survey Design 
and Analysis (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955), chapters 6 and 7. See also the methodologi- 
cal appendices to Lipset, et al., Union Democracy, op. cit., pp. 419-432; and S. M. Lipset, 
“The Political Process in Trade Unions: A Theoretical Statement,” in M. Berger, et al., 
eds., Freedom and Control in Modern Society (New York: Van Nostrand, 1954), pp. 122-124. 
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teristic has some degree of autonomy within the system. Bureaucracy and urbanization, 
as well as democracy, have many causes and consequences, in this sense.5? 

On this view, it would be difficult to identify any one factor crucially associated with, 
or “causing” any complex social characteristic. Rather, all such characteristics (and this 
is a methodological assumption to guide research, and not a substantive point) are con- 
sidered to have multivariate causation, and multivariate consequences. The point may 
be clarified by a diagram of some of the possible connections between democracy, the 
initial conditions associated with its emergence, and the consequences of an existent 
democratic system. 


Conditions Initial Possible Consequence Additional Consequences 
open class system open class system ————_»>» 
economic wealth equalitarian value system —> 


equalitarian value system I political apathy 


capitalist eee, democracy < bureaucracy = 

literacy ` mass society 5) 

high participation in literacy —_________-_-» 
voluntary organizations 


The appearance of a factor on both sides of “democracy” implies that it is both an 
initial condition of democracy, and that democracy, once established, sustains that char- 
acteristic of the society, an open class system, for example. On the other hand, some of 
the initial consequences of democracy, such as bureaucracy, may have the effect of under- 
mining democracy, in turn, as the reversing arrows indicate. Appearance of a factor to the 
right of democracy does not mean that democracy “causes” its appearance, but merely 
that democracy is an initial condition which favors its development. Similarly, the hy- 
pothesis that bureaucracy is one of the consequences of democracy does not imply that 
democracy is the sole cause, but rather that a democratic system has the effect of en- 
couraging the development of a certain type of bureaucracy, under other additional con- 
ditions, which have to be stated if bureaucracy is the focus of the research problem. This 
diagram. is not intended as a complete model of the general social conditions associated 
with the emergence of democracy, but as a way of clarifying the methodological point 
concerning the multivariate character of relationships in a total social system. 

Thus, in a multivariate system, the focus may be upon any element, and its conditions 
and consequences may be stated without the implication that we have arrived at a com- 
plete theory of the necessary and sufficient conditions of its emergence. This paper does 
not attempt a new theory of democracy, but only the formalizing, and the empirical test- 
ing, of certain sets of relationships implied by traditional theories, on the level of total 
social systems. 


8? This approach differs from Weber’s attempt to trace the origins of modern capital- 
ism, Weber was concerned to establish that one antecedent factor, a certain religious ethic, 
was crucially significant in the syndrome of economic, political, and cultural conditions 
leading up to the development of Western capitalism. My concern is not to establish the 
causal necessity of any one factor, but rather the syndrome of conditions which most, 
frequently distinguish nations which may be empirically categorized as “more democratic” 
or “less democratic,” without implying any absolute qualities to the definition. 


POLITICAL GROUPS IN LATIN AMERICA* 


GEORGE I. BLANKSTEN 
Northwestern University 


I feel it necessary to begin with an attempt to define the term “political 
group” as used in this paper: it is a system of patterned or regular interaction 
among a number of individuals. The interaction is sufficiently patterned to 
permit the system to be viewed as a unit, and the action of the unit is directed 
toward some phase of the operation of government. Every political group has 
an interest. This is simply the central and continuing type of activity that 
gives the group its property as a system or a unit. Interest, then, is consistent 
with the observed pattern of interaction, and not contrary to it. ‘“The interest 
and the group are the same phenomenon observed from slightly different posi- 
tions, and an ‘interest group’ is a tautological expression. The interest is not 
a thing that exists apart from the activity or that controls activity.’ 

Let me add a few points regarding the relationship between the political 
group and its member individuals. If the group be regarded as the pattern of 
interaction among its members, then it follows that the group has an existence 
apart from that of the individuals associated with it. So a political group may 
have a history or a career of its own, distinguishable from those of the indi- 
viduals participating in the interaction. Further, at any given time a single 
individual may take part in more groups than one; a person with such “‘over- 
lapping memberships” may pursue different and, in some cases, contradictory 
interests.? Finally, the size of a group is not material here. No issue is raised 
by queries as to how large or small a political group may be. It is defined by 
the pattern of interaction, and not by the number of individuals contributing 
to it. 

I 


Two propositions about political groups should þe obvious. First, the num- 
ber of such groups functioning in a given political system is likely to be quite 
large. Second, a wide variety of types of groups exists, suggesting the feasi- 
bility of some system of classification. Several bases for classification are, of 
course, possible; let me advance one scheme here. Political groups may be re- 
garded as (1) institutional, (2) associational, and (3) non-associational. Each 
of these categories, as used in the context of research in Latin American politics, 
calls for some discussion. 

(1) Institutional groups are formally constituted agencies, or segments of 


* A paper delivered at the 1958 Annual Meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, St. Louis, Missouri, September, 1958. Some of the material presented was de- 
veloped in connection with my work with the SSRC Committee on Comparative Politics, 
to which I express my indebtedness. 

1 Charles B. Hagan, “The Group in a Political Science,” in Roland A. Young (ed.), 
Approaches to the Study of Politics (Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1958), pp. 
38-51, particularly pp. 44-46. 

2See David B. Truman, The Governmental Process (New York, 1951), passim, es- 
pecially ch. 2. 
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them, with established roles in a political system, roles usually recognized and 
generally accepted. It is useful to distinguish between two broad types of such 
institutional groups. One is the species which is formally and ostensibly as- 
signed authoritative political functions—such as rule-making, rule-applica- 
tion, and rule-adjudication—and which performs them. In other words, 
formally established government is itself composed of a number of groups 
whose role it is to carry out political functions, and so some political groups can 
be studied in the examination of formal agencies of government. If to nothing 
else, American political scientists have been conventionally trained to direct 
their attention to such structures. Let me therefore pass by this category, 
pausing only to remark that, while we are still with the old familiar subject- 
matter of conventional political science—the formal structures of government 
—the group emphasis does imply a difference in the manner in which these 
agencies are studied. I plan to return to this proposition at a later point. 

The second type of institutional political group needs to be examined more 
closely. This is the group which, while associated with a formal institution, 
performs a political function differing markedly from the established or os- 
tensible role of the institution. The study of political groups of this type in 
Latin America is of high importance, and deserves priority among political 
inquiries in the area. Let me mention a few such institutional groups of this 
type in Latin America—not an exhaustive list, but rather a relatively small 
sample illustrative of one type of political organization to which the serious 
attention of research scholars is urgently invited. 

The Roman Catholic Church is one of the major political groups of this sort 
in Latin America. Historically, Church and State were united in the Spanish 
tradition. This was true throughout the colonial period; indeed, the movement 
for separation of Church and State is, in a sense, a relatively recent develop- 
ment in the area. In most of the countries, the Church pursues political objec- 
tives, and in some of them its functions resemble those of a political party. 
Some Latin American political parties are essentially Church parties, as for 
example the Conservative parties of Colombia and Ecuador. Consider this 
statement by the Conservative Party of Ecuador of its political program: “Man 
is essentially a religious being and religion, consequently, is a natural phe- 
nomenon.... The end of man is God, whom he should serve and adore in 
order to enjoy after death the beatified possession of divinity. ... The pur- 
pose of the state is to facilitate religious action so that its subjects will not lack 
the necessities of the spirit and will be able to obtain in the next life the happi- 
ness which can never be achieved in this.’’* The power of the Church as a politi- 
cal group varies, of course, from country to country. It is perhaps strongest in 
Ecuador and weakest in Mexico, but there is no Latin American state in which 
the Church is not to be counted as a major political group.‘ It has, of course, 


8 Jacinto Jij6n y Caamaño, Politica Conservadora (Riobamba: La Buena Prensa del 
Chimborazo, 1934), Vol. 1, pp. 26, 32. 

4 See J. Lloyd Mecham, Church and State in Latin America (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1934). 
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been studied from several points of view, but published assessments of it in 
this capacity are rare. - 

Similarly, there are very few studies of the armed forces, particularly the 
armies, of Latin America as political groups. This is a curious indictment of 
political scientists interested in the area, since militarism has long been recog- 
nized as a fundamental characteristic of Latin American politics. “The last 
step in a military career is the presidency of the republic’ is a well-known and 
frequently practiced precept in the area. Rather than the defense of the com- 
munity, the basic functions of the Latin American military lie in domestic poli- 
tics. Everywhere high-ranking army officers are important politicians; every- 
where the military influence provides a species of backdrop for politics. Gen- 
erally this is more true of the armies than of the other armed services, although 
in a few of the countries—notably Argentina® and Paraguay—the navies also 
operate as significant political groups. Political studies of the Latin American 
armed services are sorely needed. Topics especially requiring investigation 
include the process of political clique-formation among military and naval 
officers, and the relationship between militarism and the class system. Certain 
military ranks—e.g., major and lieutenant-colonel—appear to be of peculiarly 
critical political significance. 

Few studies, again, have been made of bureaucracy in Latin America, and 
consequently little can be said of the roles of public workers as political groups. 
In some of the countries government work, like other types of occupations, is 
organized on the basis of part-time jobs. Moreover, few of the republics have 
developed effective merit systems of civil service, and a spoils system is gen- 
erally characteristic of the area. These considerations suggest patterns of 
action differing from those to be found in Western Europe or the United States. 
Latin American government workers no doubt may be regarded as political 
groups. However, the current state of research on this problem does not per- 
mit evaluation at this time of their full significance. 

(2) Let me now turn to the associational, or second major category, of politi- 
cal groups. These are consciously organized associations which lie outside the 
formal structure of government and which nevertheless include the perform- 
ance of political functions among their stated objectives. Generally speaking, 
associational groups carry out less authoritative functions than the institu- 
tional organizations. That is to say, this second category tends to concentrate 
its activity on such matters as political recruitment, interest articulation, inter- 
est aggregation, and—in some cases—political communication, rather than on 
more authoritative political functions such as rule-making, rule-application, 
and rule-adjudication. 

Two chief types of associational groups may be distinguished. The differ- 
ences are roughly similar to those, familiar to students of politics in the United 


§ Quoted in George I. Blanksten, Hcuador : Constitutions and Caudillos (Berkeley, 1951), 
p. 36. 

8 See Blanksten, Perén’s Argentina (Chicago, 1953), pp. 314-316; and Arthur P. Whit- 
aker, Argentine Upheaval (New York, 1956), passim. 
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States, between political parties and pressure groups. However, the distinction 
sought here is not quite the same as that. In the United States and in many of 
the countries of Western Europe, “political parties tend to be free of ideological 
rigidity, and are aggregative, that is, seek to form the largest possible interest 
group coalitions by offering acceptable choices of political personnel and public 
policy.”” On the other hand, pressure groups in those same so-called “Western” 
systems “articulate political demands in the society, seek support for these 
demands among other groups by advocacy and bargaining, and attempt to 
transform these demands into authoritative public policy by influencing the 
choice of political personnel, and the various processes of public policy making 
and enforcement.” 8 In many Latin American countries, particularly in those 
with the more underdeveloped economies—and, no doubt, in most of the so- 
called “non-Western” political systems—the dividing line does not fall in 
quite the same place. Political parties tend to be more non-aggregative than 
aggregative, and some of the functions of the other associational groups in- 
clude activities usually restricted to political parties in the United States and 
in some of the Western European systems. 

Despite the fact that political parties have long been included among the 
accepted concerns of political scientists, it remains a curious circumstance that 
very little research has been done on these organizations in Latin America. 
Indeed, only one political party in the area has been the object of a full-blown 
monographic study.’ “The field is one which needs a vast amount of spade 
work of a primary sort and on top of that additional synthesis in order to put 
the raw materials in proper arrangement and perspective,” Russell H. Fitz- 
gibbon has said. “I commend the field of Latin-American political parties to a 
whole generation of prospective graduate students in political science.” 

Not only the party systems, but also the parties themselves, are of various 
types in Latin America. Let me once again, therefore, undertake the task of 
classification. Although the existing literature of political science contains a 
number of fairly elaborate attempts at categorization, nothing more compli- 
cated is necessary for the present purpose than a simple dichotomy separating 
one-party systems from competitive party systems. Both types are to be 
found in Latin America. 

The one-party system, of course, is the situation in which a single political 
party holds an effective monopoly of public power and controls access to gov- 
ernment office. In some one-party systems, this may be provided for by law, 
other political parties being considered illegal or subversive; in another type 


1 Gabriel A. Almond, “A Comparative Study of Interest Groups and the Political 
Process” (unpublished paper, Committee on Comparative Politics, Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1957), p. 20. See also Sigmund Neumann, Modern Political Parties (Chi- 
cago, 1956). 

8 Almond, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 

® Harry Kantor, The Ideology and Program of the Peruvian Aprista Movement (Berkeley, 
1953). 

10 Russell H. Fitzgibbon, “The Party Potpourri in Latin America,” The Western Polit- 
ical Quarterly, Vol. 10 (March, 1957), pp. 21-22. 
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of one-party system, other parties may exist legally but—for reasons largely 
unrelated to legal questions or government coercion—find themselves unable 
to challenge effectively the dominant party’s hold on the system. 

Thus conceived, two varieties of dominant parties hold power in the one- 
party systems of Latin America. One may be dubbed the “dictatorial”? party. 
Where it exists, an official attempt is made to obscure the distinction between 
the party in power and the government of the country, and so to render opposi- 
tion to the party virtually synonymous with treason against the state. By defi- 
nition, then, the party in power being the only legal party, any others are not 
merely in opposition but in rebellion, open or covert. The best current Latin 
American illustration of this type of party is to be found in the Dominican 
Republic. Such a system has also operated in Venezuela. Paraguay’s arrange- 
ment is a borderline case—other parties than the Colorado are theoretically 
legal, but the price of participating in them is often imprisonment or exile. 

The other type of group holding power in a one-party system may be desig- 
nated as the “dominant non-dictatorial” party. In this case, one party holds a 
monopoly of political power in the sense that it is victorious in virtually all 
elections, but other parties are legal and do exist. This is somewhat similar to 
the stereotype—but I beg you not to hold me responsible for its validity—of 
the “Solid South” or of northern rural areas in the United States. The leading 
Latin American case is in Mexico, where the Party of Revolutionary Institu- 
tions (PRI) is without a serious rival. Other Mexican parties exist legally, but 
they exercise virtually no authority in government.!? Uruguay’s system may 
also be included here, if we agree with Fitzgibbon that it cannot be regarded 
as a two-party affair. Further, it has been noted that the situation in Para- 
guay’s case is borderline—if one Paraguayan foot is in the “dictatorial” party 
camp, the other is with the “dominant non-dictatorial” party. 

Competitive party systems exist where two or more parties, none of them 
a dominant or “official” organization, contend among themselves. In general, 
there are two classes of competitive systems, multi-party and two-party ar- 
rangements. 

A multi-party system contains three or more major political parties, normally 
making it impossible for any one of them to command a majority of the seats 
in a representative assembly. Politics in these systems frequently operates 
through coalitions or blocs involving two or more parties, and these under- 
standings are designed to produce working majorities. Latin America’s best il- 
lustration of a multi-party system is to be found in Chile, where there are at 
least six major political parties, none of which controls a legislative majority.“ 


u After the initial letters of Partido Revolucionario Institucional. 

12 See L. Vincent Padgett, “Mexico’s One-Party System: A Re-evaluation,” this 
Review, Vol. 41 (December, 1957), p. 995; Frank R. Brandenberg, ‘‘Mexico: An Experi- 
ment in One-Party Democracy” (Ph.D, thesis, University of Pennsylvania, 1955); and 
Robert E. Scott, “Mexico: Government in Transition” (Urbana, unpublished manuscript), 
particularly pp. 161-214. 

18 See below, note 15. 

1 See John Reese Stevenson, The Chilean Popular Front (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1942). 
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Multi-party arrangements also exist in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Guatemala, Panama, and Peru. . 

Two-party systems contain two major political parties sufficiently matched 
in strength to permit their alternation in power. “Third” or “minor” parties 
are legal in these systems, but are rarely serious rivals at the polls of the two 
major parties. Thus conceived, two-party systems are rare in Latin America; 
indeed, they are rare outside the English-speaking world. The best Latin 
American illustration is to be found in Colombia, where the Conservative and 
Liberal Parties, roughly evenly matched, have historically alternated in power. 
Uruguay also has two major political parties—the Colorados and the Blancos 
—hbut there is some question as to whether this is a clear case of a two-party 
system. Fitzgibbon, for example, believes that, since the Colorados have been 
victorious in almost all national elections, it cannot be said that Uruguay’s 
is a true two-party arrangement.™ 

Most of the major parties in the competitive systems of Latin America are 
what might be called traditional political parties. In general, they have two 
major characteristics. First, the issues which concern them have historically 
troubled Latin Americans as long-range political problems of their respective 
countries. Primarily, these issues have been the questions of land tenure and 
the temporal role of the Roman Catholic Church. Second, the traditional 
parties draw their membership, in terms of the class systems of Latin America, 
primarily from the upper classes; the other classes—often involving majorities 
of national populations—virtually are excluded from direct participation in 
these parties. The traditional parties may be roughly branded as conservative 
or liberal. Conservative parties generally defend the interests of the large land- 
owners and advocate an expanded temporal role for the Church, sometimes 
including union of Church and State. Conservative parties have been in power 
in most of the countries of Latin America during most of the years of their 
respective national histories. Representative conservative parties include the 
Conservative Party of Argentina, the Conservatives of Colombia, the Con- 
servative Party of Ecuador, the Blanco Party of Uruguay, and COPEI of 
Venezuela. Liberal parties, on the other hand, have generally advocated some 
kind of land reform, separation of Church and State, and a general reduction 
in the temporal influence of the Church. Representative liberal parties are the 
Radical Party of Argentina, the Radicals of Chile, the Liberals of Colombia, 
the Radical-Liberal Party of Ecuador, and the Colorados of Uruguay. 

The parties which participate in the competitive systems of Latin America 
may be classed as pragmatic, ideological, and particularistic. Pragmatic 
parties are those which make no major ideological or philosophical demands 
upon their membership. Such parties are far more interested in commanding 
the votes than the minds of their followers, who may enter or leave the prag- 
matic groups without benefit of the trauma of ideological, philosophical, or re- 
ligious conversion on such occasions. 


16 Fitzgibbon, op. cit., p. 18; see also his Uruguay: Portrait of a Democracy (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1954), especially pp. 137-152. 
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Pragmatic parties may be broadly or narrowly based, depending on how 
large a sector of the politically articulate population the group appeals to. Per- 
haps Latin America’s best illustrations of the broad-based pragmatic party are 
the Argentine Radical Party (UCR) and the Chilean Radical Party. The 
UCR, has endeavored with some success to appeal for the electoral support of 
organized labor, commercial and industrial interests, associations of university 
students, and professional and intellectual organizations. Indeed, under the 
leadership of Arturo Frondizi in the presidential election of 1958, the UCR, 
which had bitterly fought the Perón dictatorship (1946-1955), successfully 
campaigned for the votes of those who had formerly supported Perón! In 
Chile, the Radical Party has joined together university students, labor or- 
ganizations, teachers’ associations, and the smaller commercial and industrial 
interests. 

Narrow-based pragmatic parties are more numerous in the area. In general, 
these are of two types—personalistic and ad hoc parties. Personalistic parties 
are an outgrowth of personalismo, a long-standing ingredient of Latin American 
politics. Personalismo may be defined as the tendency to follow or oppose a 
political leader on personality rather than ideological grounds, through per- 
sonal, individual, and family motivations rather than because of an impersonal 
political idea or program. This historic attribute of the politics of the area has 
been noted by many students of Latin America. Pierson and Gil, for example, 
point to “the high value placed on the individual and personal leadership,” 
promoting “ʻa disposition to vote for the man rather than the party or the plat- 
form.’’!” Another student has said: “From earliest days the Latin Americans 
... have always been more interested in their public men than in their public 
policies, They have tended to follow colorful leaders, to the subordination of 
issues... . A picturesque demagogue is virtually assured a large following.’’!8 

Latin Americans like to say—and this exaggerates the situation—that 
“Every ‘ism’ is a somebody-ism.’”’ Personalist parties are ‘“Somebody—ist”’ 
groups organized in support of the political ambitions of strong personal lead- 
ers. Paraguay has its Franquista Party, composed of the followers of General 
Rafael Franco; Brazil had a Querimista®® party; Ecuador a Velasquista or- 
ganization, made up of the followers of Dr. José Marfa Velasco Ibarra; and 
Uruguay a Batllista “faction,” founded by the nineteenth-century statesman, 
José Batlle y Ordéfiez. There is some evidence that personalist parties are cur- 
rently declining in number and influence in Latin America. 

Finally, there are ad hoc parties. These are fluid organizations created for the 
purpose of achieving short-range political objectives and disappearing when 
these ends have been accomplished or defeated. These parties are particularly 


18 After the initial letters of Unión Civica Radical (Radical Civic Union). 

17 William W. Pierson and Federico G. Gil, Governments of Latin America (New York, 
1957), p. 31. 

18 Austin F. Macdonald, Latin American Politics and Government (New York, 2d ed. 
1954), p. 2. 

19 Not connected with Spain’s Generalissimo Francisco Franco. 

20 Literally, “we wantist,” a popular abbreviation of “We want Vargas.” 
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important in the politics of Bolivia, Ecuador, and Paraguay. ‘‘In these times,” 
a Bolivian wrote in 1942, “nothing is simpler than to found a political party. 
To form a political party only three people and one object are necessary: a 
president, a vice president, a secretary, and a rubber stamp. The party can get 
along even without the vice president and the secretary. ... There have been 
cases in which the existence of only the rubber stamp has been sufficient.” 
Parties of this type are especially important in times of political instability and 
so-called revolution, times not infrequent in a number of the countries of Latin 
America. 

Ideological parties are also to be counted among the actors in the competi- 
tive party systems of the area. Communist parties, for example, exist through- 
out the Americas. The most important Communist organizations are in Argen- 
tina; Bolivia, where the party has long been known as the Leftist Revolu- 
tionary Party (PIR”); Brazil; Chile; Cuba; Guatemala; and Mexico, where 
the group is called the Popular Party. Although the Mexican party system is 
not a competitive one, the Mexican Communists are nevertheless worth men- 
tioning here. Despite indications that the party is small and weak from the 
standpoint of its influence upon domestic politics in Mexico, the Communist 
organization in that country does perform a noteworthy international function 
in serving as a point of liaison, and as an informational clearing-house, between 
European Communists and those of Central America and the Caribbean 
islands. Meetings of the Communist leaders of the smaller countries of Middle 
America are occasionally held in Mexico.” 

Socialist parties also exist in virtually all of the countries of Latin America. 
The membership of these parties is generally dominated by middle-class in- 
tellectuals with a strong interest in Marxism. Despite their avowed interest in 
the problems of the working classes, the Socialists of Latin America have, in 
fact, developed little genuine influence with the masses. In country after 
country, the Socialists “have become increasingly doctrinaire, academic, and 
intellectualized.’"* Ray Josephs once remarked that “the Socialist weakness 
lies in addiction to theory and philosophy and what we might call their lack 
of practical, sound common sense.’ It need hardly be added that Socialists 
have never been in power for any appreciable length of time in any country of 
Latin America. 

A number of Church-oriented parties are to be found in the area, and these 
too may be regarded as largely ideological parties. The best current illustrations 
are the Conservative parties of Colombia and Ecuador. Heavily Catholic in 
doctrinal orientation, Church parties have participated in most of the com- 
petitive systems of Latin America during the past century. Not since the 


4 Luis Terán Gómez, Los Partidos Politicos y su Accidn Democrática (La Paz: Editorial 
La Paz, 1942), pp. 60-61. 

22 After the initial letters of Partido Izquierdista Revolucionario. 

23 See Robert J. Alexander, Communism in Latin America (New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1957). 

2 Fitzgibbon, “The Party Potpourri in Latin America,” op. cit., p. 18. 

2 Ray Josephs, Argentine Diary (New York: Random House, 1944), p. xxxiii. 
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regime of Gabriel García Moreno in Ecuador (1859-1875) has a Church group 
been the dominant party in a one-party system. In that case, religious intol- 
erance was revived, only practicing Catholics were permitted to be citizens 
of the country—then called the “Republic of the Sacred Heart”’—and govern- 
ment was heavily authoritarian in character.” 

Nationalist groups also may be counted among the ideological parties of 
Latin America. The typical Latin American nationalist party is narrow-based, 
addressing a concerted appeal to a small sector of the society in which it oper- 
ates. Indeed, it is not unusual to find a given country in the area with two or 
more small nationalist parties functioning in rivalry relationships with each 
other. While anti-clerical nationalists are not unheard of—one such group 
once effectively employed “We are Ecuadorans, not Romans!” as its slogan— 
the nationalist parties more frequently embrace the Church, demand religious 
intolerance, oppose secularization, and attempt to eradicate foreign influence 
in their countries. Often such parties are active centers of anti-Semitism. In 
recent times the most important nationalist parties of Latin America—all of 
them narrow-based rather than comprehensive—have operated in Argentina, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, and Venezuela. 

The area also has its share of Fascist parties. For many of these, “Fascist- 
like” or “quasi-Fascist”? would probably be better designations, since they 
generally combine selected elements of Fascist ideology with enough indigenous 
Latin American ingredients to render the organizations difficult to equate with 
European Fascist parties. During World War II, most of them pressed pro- 
Axis foreign policy objectives in Latin America. Representative parties of this 
type are the Peronista Party of Argentina, the Nationalist Revolutionary 
Movement (MNR?") of Bolivia, the Integralist Party of Brazil, the Nacista 
Party of Chile, and the National Sinarquist Union of Mexico. 

Also occupying a significant place on the roster of the area’s ideological 
parties are the agrarian-populistic group. In Latin America, these have come 
to be called Aprista parties. They have two distinguishing characteristics. 
First, they seek far-reaching social and economic change, usually including 
radical land reform and the integration of the lower classes into the political 
process. Indeed, there is a greater percentage of lower-class adherents in the 
membership of Aprista groups than in any other type of Latin American party. 
Second, Aprismo is indigenous to the area. Such international connections as 
the movement has—and they are not many—are entirely within Latin Amer- 
ica. The chief prototype of this class of political party is the celebrated Aprista 
Party or APRA of Peru. Other Aprista parties include Acción Democrática of 
Venezuela, the Auténtico Party of Cuba, the National Liberation Party of 
Costa Rica, and, in a sense, Mexico’s PRI.*8 


% See Richard Pattee, Gabriel Garcta Moreno y el Ecuador de su Tiempo (Mexico City: 
Editorial Jus, 1944), passim. 

27 After the initial letters of Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario. 

28 See Kantor, ibid.; and Robert J. Alexander, “The Latin-American Aprista Parties,” 
Political Quarterly, Vol. 20 (1949), pp. 286-247. 
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Particularistic parties have on occasion appeared in the competitive systems 
of Latin America, although there is no clear illustration of the type operating 
in the area today. Such organizations, concerned in a separatist fashion with 
selected ethnic groups or regions and including some form of secession among 
statements of political objectives, have from time to time filled major roles in 
the Americas. Indeed, this is one of the reasons why what were once only eight 
Spanish colonies are now as many as eighteen independent states. In the historic 
past, particularist parties have been led by such personalities as General José 
Antonio Páez, who directed the secession of Venezuela from Gran Colombia; 
General Juan José Flores, who presided over the separation of Ecuador from 
the same entity; and Dr. Amador, prominent in the detachment of the isthmus 
of Panama from Colombia. Particularistic parties were also active in the reduc- 
tion of the former Central American Confederation to its present five separate 
heirs. So far as the contemporary scene is concerned, although no major par- 
ticularistic parties are functioning in the area, there are significant evidences 
of the presence of some of the ingredients of which such groups may be fash- 
ioned. In Brazil, for example, the two states of São Paulo and Minas Gerais, 
which had stubbornly opposed the regimes of President Getulio Vargas (1930- 
1945; 1951-1954), have fallen into a political collaboration against other sec- 
tions of the country which approximates particularism. Again, in the countries 
where regionalism is a major political force—such as Peru, Ecuador, and 
Bolivia—there is a tendency for political parties to become regionally based. 
The record of the past and the current scene combine to suggest that it might 
not be unreasonable to expect the reappearance of such organizations in the 
area from time to time in the future. 

I attempted earlier to distinguish between two chief types of associational 
political groups, offering parties as the first of them. I turn now to the second 
type, roughly resembling what are called pressure groups in the United States. 
In Latin America these organizations perform some of the functions usually re- 
stricted in the “North American” system to political parties. Without presenting 
an exhaustive list I shall mention a number of them to illustrate their func- 
tions in the political systems of Latin America. 

Associations of landowners, in one form or another, exist in all countries of 
the area. In view of the significant role of the land in the economy of Latin 
America and the predominance of feudal-like systems of land tenure, these 
groups are of high importance. In Argentina, for example, fewer than two 
thousand families’ landholdings constitute a combined area greater than Eng- 
land, Belgium and the Netherlands put together; and statistics produced by 
some of the American republics indicate that approximately three-fourths of 
their respective land surfaces are owned by about two percent of their respec- 
tive populations. Landowning groups wield political as well as economic power. 
The best-known landowners’ association in the area is the Argentine Jockey 
Club; similar organizations operate in most of the other states. 

: Foreign companies function as political groups in some of the countries. In 
northern Latin America—particularly in the Caribbean area—United States 
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corporations are prominent among these groups. Excellent illustrations can be 
found in the United Fruit Company as it operates in a number of the states of 
Central America, and in the influence of a number of oil companies in Vene- 
guelan politics. In southern South America—Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, 
and Chile—British firms function in a similar fashion. 

Labor organizations, though still small, are of growing importance as Latin 
American groups. The role of these organizations is expanding as industrializa- 
tion begins to take hold in the area. From the standpoint of their functions as 
political groups, the most important labor organizations in the area are Ar- 
gentina’s CGT,” Chile’s CTCH,°° Cuba’s CTC,* and Mexico’s CTM. Organ- 
ized labor in Latin America is, in general, quite politically articulate, and its 
support has long been sought by Socialist parties. 

Student associations are vigorously active groups in all of the countries in- 
volved. Hear this account of student life in the area: “The... university, 
traditionally, is a miniature battleground of national politics. Students strike, 
riot, and stage political demonstrations on the slightest provocation.’ Politics 
“becomes a passion that invades and confuses everything. I myself remember 
many postponed examinations; many study hours disturbed; countless meet- 
ings, discussions, strikes—a whole year lost in them—elections that ended 
with gunfire. . . . ’%4 As political groups, student associations are far more sig- 
nificant in Latin America than in the United States. 

Professional associations should also be counted among the active groups of 
the area. Lawyers’ associations are perhaps the oldest of these. With the grow- 
ing economic development of Latin America, associations of engineers, still 
small, are of rising importance. Business groups are also small in the area. How- 
ever, these may be expected to grow in significance as industrialization and 
economic development continue. 

Veterans’ associations, important in the United States, are of little signifi- 
cance as Latin American political groups, except in Bolivia and Paraguay. In 
both countries, organizations of veterans of the Chaco War (1928-1935) have 
become major pressure groups. In Bolivia, such a group served as the nucleus 
for the MNR. party. In the absence of systematic studies, however, any 
explanatory statement at this point can be little more than conjecture. My 
guess—and it is only that—is that in most of Latin America such influence as 
veterans’ groups might have had has been more than engulfed by the groups 
representing the armed services. International wars producing veterans are, 


22 After the initial letters of Confederación General del Trabajo (General Confederation 
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3° Confederación de Trabajadores Chilenos (Confederation of Chilean Workers). 

31 Confederación del Trabajo Cubano (Confederation of Cuban Labor). 

2 Confederación de Trabajadores Mexicanos (Confederation of Mexican Workers). 

3 Ysabel F. Rennie, The Argentine Republic (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
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after all, rare in contemporary Latin America; on the other hand, militarism 
and the military are ever-present. . 

(3) Finally, some discussion of the non-associational category of political 
groups is in order. These are not formally or consciously organized. Indeed, 
they may be regarded more as latent or potential than as currently functioning 
political groups, for the non-associational variety is far less structured than 
the institutional and associational types. In Latin America, non-associational 
interests tend to coalesce around such symbols as class, status, ethnic groups, 
kinship and lineage, and regionalism. 

The class sytems are fairly rigid in most of the countries of the area. Classes, 
of course, are not formally or consciously organized groups; yet significant 
political interests arise from them. With some variations from country to 
country in Latin America, the typical class system is composed of three 
levels. The highest class is usually referred to as the creoles or “whites”; the 
middle group is known as the mestizos or, in some countries, cholos; and, in the 
countries with large Indian populations, these have constituted the lowest 
class. Scholars who have examined these classes in Latin America have de- 
voted more attention to the creoles, and to the Indians, than they have to 
the mestizos or cholos. 

The highest class—creoles or ‘‘whites’’—are the most politically articulate of 
the three, and in most of the countries of the area their interests—the preserva- 
tion of the systems of land tenure, the control of the Church and of the high 
military ranks, and the maintenance of a European rather than an indigenous 
cultural orientation—are the best-protected and espoused. Where commerciali- 
zation and industrialization have taken hold, new interests are created, pri- 
marily among the ‘‘whites,” In some of the countries, this has a divisive effect 
upon ‘‘white” interests, for land ownership is sometimes held to be threatened 
by commercialization and industrialization. Conscious of themselves as the 
ruling group in most of the countries of the area, the “whites” share an interest 
in the avoidance of true revolution and, in general, oppose political reforms be- 
lieved to imperil their dominant position. 

Less is known about the mestizo or cholo. A detribalized Indian but not yet 
a “white,” the mestizo accounts for over 30% of the populations of some of the 
countries. He is not politically articulate, and rarely organizes. He is interested 
in working his way into the “white” group, and usually, in severing his ties 
with the Indians. The mestizo is frequently employed as an artisan or a trades- 
man. In some of the countries of the area, the mestizo is an important source of 
the labor supply. As a class, the mestizos no doubt have interests. But given 
the paucity of available data, little more can be said here regarding their non- 
associational interests without risking the hazards of a major excursion into 
the realm of speculation. 

About the Indian, entire libraries have been written. Indian communities 
and villages are tightly organized, and the Indians feel strong loyalties to them, 
but the Indian class as a whole is not organized in any of the Latin American 
countries. In general, the Indians resist incursion upon their way of life by the 
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“whites.” They desire, as they frequently put it, to be left alone. They seek de- 
centralized, loosely organized, or inefficiently administered government, so that 
the number of “white” government officials entering their communities bearing 
rules and regulations from the national capital will be held to a minimum. 
Having normally a deep love for their villages and communities, they strongly 
resist resettlement programs involving relocation of the lower classes. Typically, 
the Indian does not own much, if any, land. Many writers have argued that in 
Latin America the Indian problem is basically a land problem, and have urged 
land reform programs which would deliver holdings to Indian ownership. The 
Indians, however, have rarely expressed this sentiment themselves, and have 
been slow to respond to land redistribution programs. Being quite inarticulate 
politically, they rarely communicate their desires to the “white” officials of the 
governments which rule them. 

Interests also arise from the concept of status, especially within the “white” 
groups. In colonial times the upper class was acrimoniously divided within 
itself, with the creoles—persons born in the colonies—pitted against the penin- 
sulares—born in Europe—who enjoyed higher status. Indeed, this intra-class 
struggle was one of the factors giving alignment to some of the fighting during 
the wars of independence. Since then, the peninsulares have dropped from the 
Latin American class structure, but the concept of the “old families” or “good 
families” remains. These—when they can establish themselves as such—enjoy 
considerable prestige within the ruling class. Although the ‘‘whites” are at least 
as racially mixed as any other group in Latin American society, the “old 
families” are constantly engaged in heraldic research designed to demonstrate 
their unmixed Spanish descent. To be accepted as an “old” or “good” family is 
to be the aristocracy of the aristocracy. Families which have achieved this en- 
viable position have a strong interest in preserving those elements of the system 
—particularly the older patterns of land tenure—that lend security to the 
prestige system, and in making it difficult for “new” families to become “old” 
and share the higher status. 

Again, in view of the paucity of research on the mestizo or cholo group, little 
can be said here of the prestige patterns within that class. In general, however, 
the mestizos strive to become “whites.” 

Status is at least as important among the Indians as it is among the “‘whites.”’ 
A significant difference, however, should be noted. Whereas those who acquire 
high prestige among the ‘‘whites” enjoy it on a national—and, in some cases, 
international—basis, status among the Indians has meaning only on a local 
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village or community level. As in the case of the “whites,” status among the 
Indians rests on ascriptive more than achievement. considerations, Village 
elders, and their relatives, enjoy prestige, as do witch doctors and medicine 
men. To hold high status in the Indian community is to exercise some power— 
frequently of government—within it, and those who have this prestige are in- 
terested in preserving it and preventing its adulteration through too-easy 
access of other Indians to the status positions.* 

Non-associational interests also arise among some ethnic groups in Latin 
America. For example, Negroes—numerous in the Caribbean island republics, 
and in some parts of Brazil—have developed strong interests though they 
emerge on an unorganized basis. So, too, have a number of the European immi- 
grant groups, notably the Italians, Germans, Spaniards, and Jews. The Euro- 
pean immigrant groups are normally more articulate than many of the indige- 
nous groups, particularly the Indians and mestizos, and generally have developed 
interests, usually directed toward the preservation of their social and economic 
positions in society. 

Patterns of kinships and lineage also produce systems of non-associational 
interest in Latin America. This is especially true among the “whites” and 
Indians; the mestizos again, for the time being at least, stand as an unknown 
quantity. Among the “whites,” reference has already been made to the “old” 
or “good” families. High values are assigned to belonging to them, or if that is 
impossible, to being somehow related or connected to them. The extensive use 
made of, and the exaggerated importance given to, the famous letters of intro- 
duction among the “whites” have frequently reached the proportions of a joke. 
A letter of introduction from a well-known member of an established ‘‘good 
family” is, in many of the countries, indispensable to the candidate seeking 
employment or some other favor from government. “The municipal department 
had become a perfect teeming house of recomendados—persons for whom jobs 
had been found whether jobs were to be had or not,” an observer has said of 
local politics among the “whites.” “In the old days of the Deliberative Council, 
it used to be a standing joke that business offices could be wall-papered with the 
letters of introduction given to job applicants.’’*’ Although this particular refer- 
ence is to local government, the practice is general. 

Three generalizations can safely be made regarding the role of kinship and 
lineage among the Indians of Latin America. First, as a determiner of interest, 
it is even more basic in this class than among the “whites.” Next, in many In- 
dian groups, kinship and lineage are more centrally and directly related to 
politics and government than is true of the upper classes. Finally, in contrast to 
the situation among the “whites,” this is important among the Indians on the 
local—village and community—level to the almost total exclusion of other 
levels of politics. Unfortunately, these are virtually the only generalizations on 
the subject that can be made with assurance. Practices in this field vary widely 
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among the indigenous peoples of the area, for two major reasons. First, it is in 
many senses unrealistic.to lump all of the Indian groups together and treat 
them as a unit. These people have differing cultures, languages, and social, 
economic, and political systems. Secondly, the extent to which “white” prac- 
tices have penetrated Indian systems varies considerably, not only from country 
to country but also within many of the countries. Kinship and lineage func- 
tioned as a major determinant of political station and interest in the over- 
whelming majority of the indigenous Indian systems of Latin America. In some 
areas, where these systems have been relatively little interfered with by the 
“whites,” this is still true. Indeed, instances exist in which Indian systems of 
village government continue to function undisturbed despite the fact that the 
‘“vhites” have promulgated written constitutions providing for very different 
patterns of local government.*® But there are cases—often in other regions of 
the same countries—where acculturation has taken the form of Indian re- 
sponses to “white” influences which have fundamentally altered, or even 
obliterated, the indigenous practices. A number of monographie studies of such 
cases in specific Indian communities have been published. Short of reporting 
these detailed findings, there is little alternative to stressing the importance of 
kinship and lineage and emphasizing that, as a rule, Indian groups are markedly 
less politically articulate than the upper class. Thus, this type of interest, while 
often more crucial in the lower classes, typically receives far less of a hearing 
when emanating from the Indians than from the “whites.” 

Non-associational interests also arise on regional bases. Regionalism is char- 
acteristically a major feature of the pattern of Latin American politics. It 
stems not only from the role of regional loyalties in Spanish culture, but also 
from the historic difficulty of transportation and communication across the 
mountains and through the jungles of Latin America. Living in a species of 
isolation from each other, the regions of Latin America have developed their 
own sets of interests. In Peru and Ecuador, for example, the regions known in 
each country as the “Coast” (located west of the Andes Mountains) are recep- 
tive to secularization and commercialization, fostering commercial and in- 
dustrial interests; whereas, in both countries, the “Sierra” (ying between the 
eastern and western cordilleras of the Andes), less secularized, cultivates the 
interests of the landowners and the Church. In both countries, the sometimes 
bitter conflict of interests between these regions is a major element of the na- 
tional political patterns. In Argentina, to cite another illustration, the interests 
of the landowners and the Church in the “interior” have historically been 
pitted against those of the secularized and far more commercialized metro- 
politan region of Greater Buenos Aires. A second major aspect of the regional 
base of non-associational interests arises from the process of urbanization. A 
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Luis Arriola (ed.), Integración Social en Guatemala (Guatemala City: Seminario de Inte- 
gracién Social, 1956), pp. 187-156; and K. H. Silvert, A Study in Government: Guatemala, 
Part I (New Orleans: Middle American Research Institute: Tulane University, 1954), 
passim, especially pp. 62 ff. 
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number of the Latin American countries have had to cope with the problem of 
la cabeza de Goliat (Goliath’s head): a giant metropolitan center (usually the 
capital city) rests on the dwarflike body of the rest of the country. In some cases, 
as much as half the national population lives in the one large city. The secular, 
commercial, and sometimes industrial interests of the metropolis are in chronic 
conflict with those of the religious and quasi-feudal “interior.” In Latin America, 
the major illustrations of this pattern are to be found in Argentina, Cuba, and 
Uruguay. 


II 


My concluding task is to attempt to show that this sort of group analysis has 
some merit and may stimulate some productive new departures for political 
scientists interested in the field of comparative politics. Let me first enter two 
disclaimers: novelty is no guarantee of merit, and an interest in political groups 
is not new among American political scientists. Nevertheless, previous expres- 
sions of that interest have not, in general, included two elements significant 
here. One of these is the application of group analysis to foreign political sys- 
tems, and the other is its use in comparative studies. Notwithstanding the 
regrettable tendency within our profession to regard ‘foreign governments,” 
“comparative government,” and “comparative politics’ as synonymous terms, 
the study of political groups in foreign systems and in comparative analysis are 
two separate and distinct matters. Let me, then, turn my attention to the first 
of them. The bulk of the work—particularly the earlier work—done by “North 
American” political scientists in Latin America has generally involved, in one 
way or another, the description of formal structures of governments. It has 
often taken the form of translating the written constitutions of the various 
countries and abstracting or summarizing these legal provisions. This type of 
research has its uses, for some familiarity with constitutional forms is, if not 
necessary, at least helpful, in the analysis of other political problems. But while 
there are always new Latin American constitutions to be translated and sum- 
marized—and I will even concede that there is room, in the off years when no 
new constititutions are promulgated in the area, for the improvement of the 
translations and summaries of the older texts—this type of activity reaches the 
point of diminishing returns. Indeed, I will argue that we long ago arrived 
there. 

It is, in short, necessary to work with more than the formal structures in 
Latin America. Again, this is not a new point. For some years Latin American- 
ists have been looking to non-constitutional materials. Seduced by the anthro- 
pologists, many of us have experimented with cultural approaches. We have 
become enamored of political styles arising from alien cultures. We have 
examined the class systems and made much of the “whites” while we neglected 
the mestizos in order to carry the torch for the downtrodden Indians, until it 
took a Moisés Sáenz to tell us that “in order to be fair to the Indian, it is not 
necessary to stick feathers in our hair or wield a war club.’’9 


3 Sáenz, The Indian, Citizen of America, p. 1. 
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There are considerable advantages in examining political groups in Latin 
America as alternative non-constitutional materials. Beginning with the most 
unstructured considerations, I might start by pointing out that this is a major 
area of our ignorance in Latin American politics. We know virtually nothing 
about the area’s political groups, and there is some virtue in our beginning to 
acquire that knowledge for its own sake. 

On a little more structured level, it can also be said that research on politizal 
groups would help us to understand problems which have long concerned us in 
Latin American politics. Take the Argentine case as an example. I choose 
Argentina because it has long been regarded as one of the more important of 
the countries of the area and because much research has been done there; more 
articles and books have been published by “North American” scholars about 
that country than about most other Latin American states. On June 4, 1948, 
the Argentine government was overthrown in one of the area’s most significant 
so-called “revolutions” of recent times. Who or what was directly responsible 
for the revolution? A political group: a clique of army officers known as GOU*? 
or ‘colonels’ clique.” What was the GOU? Where did it come from? How did it 
operate? Nothing in all our research—none of the product of our long-standing 
interest in Argentina, nothing in all our scholarly articles and books—could 
suggest answers to such questions. So far as the existing political science was 
concerned, the Perón revolution came from nowhere. 

If we agree that the Perón coup was one of the more significant political de- 
velopments of our time in one of the most important countries in the area, 
how did it happen that the GOU took the area specialists by surprise? How 
does it happen that we have let militarism and the process of military clique- 
formation, one of the more basic characteristics of Latin American polities, go 
unstudied? Why is our ignorance so inclusive that it covers not only the mili- 
tary but most of the other political groups in Latin America? If it is argued 
that this is an unfair challenge, that as political scientists we have been trained 
to examine institutions rather than the amorphic entities embraced by the 
unfamiliar jargon of associational and non-associational groups, I reply that 
the GOU was an institutional group, part and parcel of the formal structure of 
government, and nothing so exotic as associational or non-associational. 

How many more translations and summaries of Argentina’s Constitution of 
1858, as remarkable as that celebrated document may be, can we afford to make 
before we undertake the analysis of the political groups of that and other Latin 
American countries? Or, to put the question in another way, which route to 
the mainsprings of the area’s politics is more fruitful for the scholar—to wait 
for GOU after mysterious GOU to ambush him, or to seize the initiative in seek- 
ing out these groups, tracking them even to associational and non-associational 
sources? No doubt this has policy implications as well, but they are not my 
concern at the moment. My point has been the relatively simple one that the 


40 These initials conveniently and interchangeably stood for Grupo de Oficiales Unidos 
(United Officers’ group), and iGobiernol iOrden! i Unidad! (Government! Order! Unity!), 
the group’s slogan. 
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study of political groups in Latin America would not only close considerable 
gaps in our knowledge of the area but also improve significantly our understand- 
ing of its politics. 

This is among the less structured of the merits of the study of groups. T'o 
move to the arena of comparative analysis is to enter a more sophisticated level. 
Before taking that step, let me reiterate the high importance of the distinction 
between comparative politics and the study of foreign governments. In com- 
parative analysis, as I understand it, an attempt is made, through precise study 
of two or more objects, to isolate and identify their similarities and differences. 
The techniques of comparative study may be, of course, of varying degrees of 
complexity. I have heard it claimed for some of the more complex modes of 
comparative analysis that through them similarities and differences may be not 
only isolated and identified but also explained. I am not myself convinced that 
the comparative method alone can do the explanatory job. Isolation, definition, 
and identification of properties can be handled in this way, but the task of ex- 
planation seems to require that the comparative method, where used, be assisted 
or supplemented by additional modes of analysis. 

One of the constantly recurring problems in the comparative study of politics 
is the circumstance that in this field we generally deal with the so-called 
“macro” materials—that is, with large units or universes such as entire 
couutries or political systems. In doing this, so far as precision is concerned, we 
are at a decided disadvantage in comparison with the scholar engaged in a 
“micro” analysis of a small unit which lends itself more readily to precise study. 
No doubt, this is one reason why much of what is called “comparative govern- 
ment” consists of roughly parallel descriptions of two or more “macro” sys- 
tems, without benefit of comparative analysis. It is not easy—and some may 
think it impossible—to handle two or more national systems in a fashion 
permitting them to be compared precisely. Countries, cultures, even systems of 
government, appear in many ways to be unique as large universes. Argentines 
behave differently from Cubans; even the task of comparing the Mexican con- 
gress with the Chilean national legislature presents formidable pitfalls. 

One solution to this “macro” problem might involve a conceptualization per- 
mitting the abstracting of precisely defined components common to two or more 
large universes, components which could then be subjected to comparative 
analysis with some promise of precision. Political groups are among the forms 
such components might take. So it might be claimed for the introduction of 
political groups into comparative analysis that it has the advantage of furnish- 
ing a method of abstraction rendering political systems more precisely com- 
parable, thereby making comparative analysis more manageable. Indeed, it 
could be argued that this method creates the possibility of comparative studies 
of large units which would be intrinsically incomparable in the absence of some 
such abstractive device. 

Another potentially significant contribution of the group emphasis to com- 
parative politics lies in the examination of structures in terms of their political 
functions. Structural-functional analysis holds some promise of advancing com- 
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parative studies. Consider a relatively simple variation of it. If we were to 
devise a list of the functions performed in all political systems, such as political 
recruitment, communication, interest-articulation, interest-aggregation, rule- 
making, rule-application, and rule-adjudication, the group focus might serve to 
locate the structures performing each of these functions in the systems being 
compared. These structures, which are groups, might then be analyzed for their 
political functions. 

Suppose, for example, a comparative analysis of the political systems of 
Chile, Mexico, and Paraguay. The national legislatures of these three countries 
are given similar names—‘‘Congress” in Chile and Mexico, and “Chamber of 
Representatives” in Paraguay—by the constitutions, which contain a few 
additional similar stipulations about the legislatures. But the bases for com- 
parative analysis end here. If, on the other hand, we seek the groups which per- 
form the political functions common to the three systems, we might well be on 
more significant ground. For example, I suspect that much of the rule-making 
function is indeed performed in the Congress in Chile, but in the PRI, the 
dominant non-dictatorial party in Mexico, and by a military clique within 
the Asunción garrison in Paraguay. If that is so, a comparative analysis of 
the Chilean Congress, the Mexican PRI, and the Paraguayan military should 
give us a far more significant result, and a deeper insight into the three polit- 
ical systems, than a comparison of the three national legislatures. Thus, the 
second branch of my case for the use of political groups in comparative analysis 
is the argument that it would not only give us greater precision but would also 
permit us to direct that accuracy to more important propositions about the 
actual functioning of political systems. 

Further, the group emphasis may be expected to make a major contribution 
in a field of rapidly growing concern in comparative politics, the problems of 
underdeveloped areas. ‘‘Underdevelopment’’ or “‘underdevelopedness” has been 
chiefly an economic concept related primarily to technology. The proposition 
central to this concept can be demonstrated in comparing two models of eco- 
nomic systems, one “advanced” or “developed,” and the other underdeveloped. 
In the “advanced” model, a given input into the productive process (capital, 
raw materials, man-hours of labor, etc.) is subjected to a given technology, 
from which a measurable production emerges. In the underdeveloped model, 
the same input may go into the productive process, but is subjected to a less 
efficient technology, and so results in a measurably lower level of production 
characterized by low standards of living. Owing largely to technological problems 
affecting the state of their productive arts, the underdeveloped areas present us 
with a challenge. 

These underdeveloped areas, of course, include much of Latin America. A 
major key to the problem lies in technological change, to raise the levels of 
production, and so the standards of living, in the underdeveloped areas. A num- 
ber of public programs based on this solution are currently in operation. A 
modest sector of the foreign aid programs of the United States—variously 
known from administration to administration as technical assistance, “Point 
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Four,” and technical cooperation—has as its objective the stimulation of 
technological change in the underdeveloped areas. The technical assistance 
programs of the United Nations are similarly conceived. All of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries participate in the foreign aid programs of the United States; some 
of these countries are also involved in United Nations technical assistance. 
Partly on account of these programs, technological change and economic devel- 
opment should be counted among the more significant movements afoot in 
contemporary Latin America. In some of the countries—witness Brazil and 
Mexico—the rapidity of this change is little short of spectacular. 

Thus far the economist has done the work for us. But the political scientist 
interested in Latin America—or any other underdeveloped area—cannot much 
longer neglect the major analytical task awaiting him there. It is widely 
assumed that there is some interplay between levels of economic development, 
on the one hand, and political systems on the other. It is believed that the 
politics of, say, Bolivia, Haiti, and Paraguay are integrally tied to their under- 
developed economies, and that, as these change, so must their political systems. 
Again we have policy implications: many of the foreign aid programs of both 
the United States and the United Nations are based on the assumption that 
political change goes hand in hand with economic development, but others, in 
the name of prudence, take recipient institutions as they find them. 

Yet all this is still in the realm of belief, of assumption, and even of faith. 
Apart from the rival slogans of private enterprise and socialism, we have not 
even the beginnings of a theory of the relations between economic levels and 
political systems. When the political scientist undertakes, as he must, the 
search for this theory, he will no doubt have recourse to comparative analysis. 
I do not:claim foreknowledge of the direction this theory will take, but I think 
it reasonable to expect that again we will be dealing with political groups. I say 
this because I see one road to the remarriage of economics and politics for this 
purpose through the theory of interests. Economic development, techno- 
logical change, and trends toward industrialization imply changes in employ- 
ment patterns; these alter the distribution of interests. Interest theory is closely 
allied to group theory; indeed, they may be the same. I suggested early in this 
paper that every political group has an interest, which could be regarded as the 
central or continuing type of activity giving the group its property as a system 
or unit.“ If such a formulation comes to underlie our understanding of the 
relationship between economic development and political change, the compara- 
tive analysis of groups might then unlock new doors not only to Latin American 
but also to other underdeveloped areas which, after all, embrace most of the 
people of the world. 

These other areas bring me to the fourth element in my case for the compara- 
tive analysis of political groups, the problem of inter-area, comparison. Special- 
ists on an area like Latin America are in some danger of becoming the victims 
of inertia and other forces restricting them to that area alone. It is a danger 


4 See above, p. 106, note 1. 
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because it is a form of imprisonment. We should not devote our careers to learn- 
ing more about Latin America for the sole purpose of learning more about Latin 
America. Science seeks to generalize, and the more we can apply to other areas 
what we learn in Latin America, the greater the likely contribution to com- 
parative politics and to political science as a whole. 

Substantial obstacles make the practice of this preachment difficult. It is not 
easy to learn new languages or to develop, in working with the nuances of 
strange cultures, the skills that we have cultivated, and at some sacrifice, in 
Latin America, Yet sooner or later we should be prepared to do this. As political 
scientists in the confines of a single area, we do serious harm to ourselves as well 
as to our discipline. Actually, there are grounds for optimism on this score. In 
the last few years, scholars working in other foreign areas have made note- 
worthy progress toward inter-area comparison. But its difficulties are hard and 
real. This is another point at which we might make substantial strides through 
the comparative analysis of political groups. The formula here may be similar 
to what I have suggested above with respect to the “macro” problem of com- 
paring large universes. In principle I see no serious methodological difference 
between applying this as between two or more countries in the same area, and 
as between two or more systems in different areas. If itis feasible to compare the 
Chilean Congress, the Mexican PRI, and the Paraguayan military, the theoret- 
ical task is not substantially different in comparing, say, the Apristas with 
Mau-Mau or the GOU with the Young Turks. My point is not merely that this 
can be done, but rather that, sooner or later, it must be done. 

Further, we should realize that while in loosening our areal shackles in order 
to work in the underdeveloped areas at large we enter a wider field, this bigger, 
better, more comfortable, and more significant realm is still an intellectual pri- 
son. We will not be fully free until we can compare all political systems, inside 
and outside of the underdeveloped areas. It is in this light that we should view 
the recent work of the SSRC’s Committee on Comparative Politics, which has 
proposed the curious dichotomy distinguishing “Western” from “non-Western” 
political systems. We can quarrel with this terminology—for my own part, I am 
not happy with it, particularly as it applies to Latin America—but to concen- 
trate our attention on the terms is to miss the larger point. Some political sys- 
tems are significantly more urbanized, secularized, commercialized, integrated 
and receptive to technological change than others, and we should be able to 
compare these extremes, whether we call them “western” and “non-Western” 
or something else. Essentially, this would bring us back to the examination of 
political structures in terms of their functions. Where these political functions 
are performed in a “Western” (i.e., secularized, integrated, etc.) fashion in one 
system and in a “non-Western” (i.e., traditional, unintegrated, etc.) manner in ` 
another, we can study these systems by examining structures (e.g., political 
groups) exercizing the functions. Once again, then, we find ourselves with the 
comparative analysis of political groups. 

A final problem remains. This is the question of the extent to which com- 
parative analysis is necessary to the development of general theory. There are 
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those who argue that the comparative method can. be—some even say ought to 
be—bypassed in the development of general theory. But to the extent that 
comparative analysis has a role to play in the achievement of this objective, we 
have the final component of my case for the comparative study of political 
groups. Two aspects of it need mention. First, this would give added point to 
our re-examination of the work of Bentley, Truman, and Latham. If compara- 
tive analysis of political groups is necessary to arrive at a general theory of 
groups, this is one element that has been missing from the existing literature on 
the study of groups and the basic justification for dusting off a book published 
in 1908 to say something ‘new about it. In the second place, if comparative 
study is necessary to arrive at a general theory of politics, the comparative 
analysis of political groups carries still deeper significance. In the current stage 
in the development of political science it has become increasingly clear that the 
field of comparative government or comparative politics is not paying its own 
way in the disciplne. If the field is to hold its own, it must contribute to political 
science as a whole; that is, comparative study must take part in the search 
for a general theory of politics. This is the fundamental element in the case—it 
may well be that, in the long run, this is the entire case—for the comparative 
analysis of political groups. 

This may seem too ambitious an argument for the study of political groups 
in Latin America. Let me say in conclusion, however, that basically I have made 
only three claims in its defense. The first is that it would close important gaps 
in our knowledge of Latin America and thereby lead us to greater understand- 
ing of the mainsprings of its politics. In the second place, it would give a 
sharper edge to comparative political analysis, and so contribute to an improve- 
ment of the quality of research in the field of comparative politics by encourag- 
ing more meaningful comparisons of the Latin American systems with each 
other, and with “Western” and “non-Western” systems in other areas. Finally, 
the types of inquiry I have suggested here would stimulate a more significant 
contribution from the field of comparative politics to political science as a 
discipline. If this is indeed too ambitious a case, I hope to learn of a formula 
whereby the student of foreign politics may shrink from this ambition and at 
the same time enjoy a respectable role as a useful political scientist. 


SOVIET POLICY TOWARD NATIONAL COMMUNISM: 
THE LIMITS OF DIVERSITY* 
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On one thing the Soviet and Yugoslav Communists agree: “national com- 
munism” is a contradiction in terms. “The very expression ‘national commu- 
nism,” say the Soviet theoreticians, “is a logical absurdity. By itself communism 
is really international and it cannot be conceived otherwise.”! Tito was just as 
emphatic when he told New York Times commentator, C. L. Sulzberger, that 
“national communism doesn’t exist. Yugoslav Communists too are interna- 
tionalists.’”? 

That the Soviet and Yugoslav positions appear to agree on this point is no 
accident. Marxist theory has never acknowledged a genuine alternative to so- 
cialism or capitalism, and socialism was a profoundly international idea. But in 
its effort to abolish national strife, create a world-wide economic and social 
order, and establish political and social internationalism, the socialist move- 
ment had to start within the framework of the nation-state. In practice, there- 
fore, socialism was mainly a national affair. The gulf between the necessary 
national starting point of the socialist movement and its international ideal was, 
to put it mildly, considerable.? Though the international working class soli- 
darity of the Communist Manifesto has been emptied of plausibility by the 
events of the last hundred years—not least of all by the abandonment in prac- 
tice of internationalism in 1914 by the socialist movement—internationalism is 
a fetish to which even the right-wing socialist makes his obeisance. 

To be sure, this socialist internationalism is rooted in the 19th century lib- 
eral faith in the ability of nationalism to create a better way of life for the 
peoples of the world. When in the second half of that century nationalism took 
on retrograde forms, leading to war and organized inhumanity, the socialists 
were confirmed in their internationalist beliefs. Nevertheless, socialist theory 
in either its Socialist or Bolshevik variants was never able to cope with the 
problem posed by nationalism. In part this was due to the practical exigencies 
of socialist politics which forced the socialist parties into increasing concentra- 
tion on, and integration with, national state policy, given the increasing state 
intervention caused by the conditions of late 19th century industrial capital- 
ism. This is the point Franz Borkenau once illustrated with the paradoxical 
argument that the assumptions of Marxian internationalism were essentially 
valid precisely under liberal capitalism. Under a regime of absolute non-inter- 
ference by the state in economic matters, the state was nothing but an execu- 


* A revised version of a paper read at the annual meeting of the Association, Septem- 
ber, 1958, St. Louis, Mo. The author wishes to express his appreciation to the chairman 
of the panel, Thomas B. Larson of the Department of State, and to the discussants, 
Samuel L. Sharp, American University, George Lichtheim, Associate Editor of Commen- 
tary, and Charles D. Kenny, Michigan State University, for their observations. 

1 Kommunist, January 1957, No. 1, editorial, p. 9. 

2 Borba, March 6, 1958, p. 1. 

3 Franz Borkenau: Socialism, National or International (London, 1942), p. 1. 
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tive organ of the capitalist class intent mainly on holding down the proletariat. 
Once the state took a direct hand in action to protect the laborer, however, his 
hope then rested in an extension of the powers and functions of that very state 
which the doctrinaires had taught him to hate.‘ The state had become as much 
the affair of the proletariat as of the bourgeoisie. . 

Viewed historically, present-day “national communism” is one of a series of 
eruptions under new conditions of this conflict between nationalism and inter- 
nationalism in the Socialist-Communist movement. Nationalist tendencies 
plagued the movement before the Bolshevik revolution, during the period of the 
Comintern and “socialism in one country,” and in the post-World War IT pe- 
riod of multiple Communist states. In each period, the particular manifesta- 
tions of nationalism have had their own function and importance. 


I 


The problem of nationalism was present at the very foundation congress of 
the Russian Social-Democratic Workers’ Party in 1898 where the right of 
national self-determination was proclaimed in the party’s initial manifesto.’ 
Until 1914, the implications of this issue had to do with national and party af- 
fairs rather than with international policy. That is to say, there developed a 
head-on conflict between Bolshevik centralism, developed in response to the 
exigencies of underground struggle, and the program of national autonomy of 
the Austro-Marxists and the Russian and Polish Bundists (All-Jewish Workers’ 
Union) growing out of the disruptive nationalist tendencies of the Dual Mon- 
archy and the peculiar status of the Jews in Eastern Europe. The Austro-Marx- 
ists propounded the idea of non-territorial cultural autonomy and, for those 
nationality groups which were scattered, a scheme of national cultural auton- 
omy on a personal basis—that is, autonomy for educational and cultural af- 
fairs, irrespective of their place of residence. When on this basis the Bund at- 
tempted to demand recognition for itself at the second congress of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Party in 1903 as the sole representative of the Jewish pro- 
letariat in whatever part of Russia the Jews lived, it was heavily defeated and 
withdrew from the party. 

Lenin fought these nationalist tendencies on the ground that they would 
weaken both the party and the state. “National autonomy,” he argued, was 
an irrelevant issue for the proletariat. Rather the proletariat was interested 
only in two things: on the one hand, political and civil liberty and complete 
equality of rights and, on the other, the right of self-determination for any 
nationality, meaning the right to secede. And as far as secession was concerned, 
Lenin suggested that just because one has a right to get a divorce, one will not 
demand a separation under all circumstances. “The right of self-determina- 
tion,” he said, “is an exception to our general thesis, which is centralism.’’ 


4 Ibid., pp. 49-50. 

ë E, H. Carr: The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1928 (London, 1950), Vol. 1, p. 418, and, 
in general, “Note B. The Bolshevik Doctrine of Self-Determination,” pp. 410-428. 

€ Lenin, Sochineniya, Vol. 17, pp. 90 f., as quoted in Solomon M. Schwarz: The Jews 
in the Soviet Union (Syracuse University Press, 1951), p. 27. 
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On the right, this position of Lenin’s was criticized by the Mensheviks who 
leaned in a more federalist direction. On the left, he was attacked by the inter- 
nationalists, particularly by Rosa Luxembourg, who viewed self-determination 
as merely a tool of imperialist propaganda. But Lenin clung to his thesis, argu- 
ing that self-determination was a useful revolutionary slogan which would lose 
its force once the revolutionary class had seized power and multinational states 
were merged into a unitary socialist order. To be sure, the nationalist issue was 
the reflection of a deeper problem, t.e., the conflict between reformists and 
radicals within the socialist parties and, later, between socialist democracy and 
communism; but this paper is confined to a discussion of the nationalist and 
internationalist manifestations rather than to the underlying political problems. 

With the Bolshevik seizure of power in Russia and the foundation of the 
Comintern, the issue between nationalism and internationalism was cast in a 
new light. The Communists laid claim to the mantle of true internationalism 
on the ground that the majority of the socialists had betrayed the socialist 
cause to nationalism. But within a few years, the decision to build socialism in 
one country’ pending the resurgence of an international revolutionary mood 
transformed Marxian revolutionary internationalism into a pseudo-interna- 
tionalism filtered through the sieve of Soviet national interest. As Stalin put it 
bluntly in 1927, “A revolutionary is one who is ready to protect, to defend the 
USSR without reservation, without qualification, openly and honestly .. . ; for 
the USSR is the first proletarian, revolutionary state in the world, a state 
which is building socialism. An internationalist is one who is ready to defend the 
USSR without reservation, without wavering, unconditionally; for the USSR 
is the base of the world revolutionary movement, and this revolutionary move- 
ment cannot be defended and promoted unless the USSR is defended.’ No 
doubt much of the early support for the first ‘workers’ state,” both for itself 
and in its capacity as guarantor of a future expansion of the proletarian revolu- 
tion, was thus given as an expression of a kind of suspended internationalism. But 
for socialists who threw in their lot with the Third International, the national 
interest of the Soviet state had to clash, sooner or later, with both revolutionary 
perspectives and the requirements of their own domestic situation. The margin 
of tolerance that might have existed between the Moscow center and the na- 
tional Communist parties was obliterated by Stalin’s consolidation of power 
within the Soviet Union and his concomitant “‘bolshevization” of the Comin- 
tern. It is too often overlooked that the Soviet Union’s external policy, includ- 
ing its treatment of the national Communist parties, has historically been a 
function of its domestic concerns. The point is worth remembering in analyzing 
Soviet relations with Eastern Europe after the death of Stalin. 

Within the circumscribed internationalism of the Comintern cosmos—so- 
called proletarian internationalism—the centralizing tendency of Moscow pro- 


7 Thomas T. Hammond argues that the “theory of ‘socialism in a single country’ was, 
in effect, national communism.” “The Origins of National Communism,” The Virginia 
Quarterly Review, Vol. 34 (Spring, 1958), p. 279. 

8 “The International Situation and the Defense of the USSR” (August 1, 1927), 
Works, Vol. 10, August~December 1927 (Moscow, 1954), pp. 53-54. 
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voked both an ideological and a national separatism. On the left, the Trotskyite 
opposition broke with the Third International, claiming that the revolution had 
been betrayed in the Soviet Union by the bureaucratization of power and that 
the leaders of the national Communist parties, obedient servants of the Krem- 
lin that they were, had sold out their own working class. This cleavage in the 
Communist movement took place on ideological, internationalist grounds, but 
its net effect was to put a brake on separatist tendencies, including those moti- 
vated by nationalist reasons. For the spectacle of the Fourth International de- 
generating into a powerless sect, beset by factionalism and convulsed by eso- 
teric exegesis, served as a warning to potentially dissident Communists who 
were disenchanted with the Kremlin but who wished nevertheless to work 
within an organized Marxist movement of some consequence. 

The Trotskyite opposition was a unique phenomenon. The more character- 
istic tension that came to prevail within the international Communist move- 
ment was a function of the conflict between Moscow’s centralized direction and 
the tactical requirements of the national Communist parties, The opposing in- 
terests were engendered by practical, policy considerations, not by genuine the- 
oretical divergencies, nor by national patriotism. Just as the Comintern’s inter- 
nationalism was specious in relation to Marxian internationalism, so was the 
nationalism of the Communist party leadership in relation to the nationalism 
of their respective countries. But within the closed circle of the Communist 
movement, there did emerge what might be called incipient nationalism of a 
separate kind, that is to say, the attempt of the Communist parties to form 
and follow policies which they thought suitable under local conditions within, 
or outside, the frame of reference set by the Kremlin. 

An esoteric, but pertinent example was the recurrent argument in the CPUSA 
about the “exceptional” nature of American capitalism. If this view had pre- 
vailed as the position of the American party, Soviet theory on the nature of 
capitalism and imperialism would have been directly challenged; its strategic 
derivatives would have been laid open to question; and its monopolistic control 
over the national Communist parties would have been threatened. Whether the 
American proponents of “exceptionalism” were more right than wrong, or 
whether the adoption of this “revisionist” position would have benefited the 
American Communist movement as a national force were irrelevant considera- 
tions to the Soviet leaders. This minor example could be matched by others of a 
more crucial character, such as the dilemma, of the Indian Communist Party in 
1941 which was forced to abandon its fight for independence from British rule 
in order to support the Allied coalition, once the Soviet Union had been at- 
tacked by Nazi Germany. In each and every case the national Communist 
parties were subordinated to the national interests of the Soviet Union. The de- 
cision in 1924 to concentrate on the construction of “socialism in one country” 
implied the abandonment of the identification between the Russian revolution 
and the international revolutionary movement which had prevailed in the 
Bolshevik ranks since 1917. The subordination of the national Communist 
parties to this objective was merely the logical corollary of this policy. A few 
not entirely negligible communist movements such as the Burmese Communist 
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Red Flags and the Indonesian Partai Murba, spawned in the Asian national 
ferment of the post-World War II period, went their independent ways, but 
these were the scattered exceptions to the regularly conforming Communist 
movements. 

H 


The issue of national communism was projected on a new plane after World 
War II when twelve Communist states took their place next to the USSR. The 
significance of this development for the Soviet Union can hardly be exaggerated. 
Prior to World War II, nationalist sentiment in the Communist movement had 
been kept in check by a combination of factors, including loyalty on principle 
to the Soviet Union, power considerations, and the patronage and politicking of 
the Soviet leaders. Many were unquestionably sincere in subordinating their 
own interests to those of the Soviet Union, for its successful defense against 
capitalist hostility was the indispensable precondition for the victory of their 
own Communist movements. Moreover, since the national Communist parties 
were, with few exceptions, weak, they were attracted to the pole of Soviet 
power; the alternative, as case after case demonstrated, was political isolation 
and sterility. The compulsions of both principle and power were reinforced by 
the patronage which the Kremlin was able to dispense and by its ability to find 
willing tools in the national parties in time of crisis. Considering the tenacity 
of the Kremlin’s insistence on loyal and disciplined parties regardless of the 
cost to them when they were without power—and this was a matter more of 
prestige than of actual need for the Soviet Union—the capture of state power 
by a number of Communist parties presented the Soviet leadership with a 
qualitatively new problem. 

This problem was exacerbated by the fact that national communism, so to 
speak, became for the first time a concern of Western foreign policy. Prior to 
World War II the national Communist movements were the domestic preserve 
of the individual state; the establishment of several Communist states raised 
the problem to the foreign policy level, potentially bringing to bear on them all 
the weapons of the Western diplomatic arsenal. The challenge to Soviet hegem- 
ony over these Communist states was intensified by the geopolitical position 
of Yugoslavia and China, which were outside direct or indirect physical control 
by the Soviet Union. Then, as now, the situation could be met either by in- 
stallation of loyal puppets in these countries or by devising a new relationship 
which would withstand the attractions of, and pressures, if any, by the Western 
world. 

Stalin’s response to the new situation was to seal off Eastern Europe into a 
number of satrapies exploited in the interests of the Soviet Union. To this 
single-minded purpose, he sacrificed the allegiance of Tito’s Yugoslavia. 
Whether he would have acted differently if he had anticipated Tito’s successful 
resistance is a moot point. Moreover, what views Stalin held about the future 
relations between the Communist states and the Soviet Union is a matter of 
conjecture :® perhaps total integration into a Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


? Samuel L. Sharp some time ago suggested that Stalin, under conditions of increasing 
bipolarization of power after World War I], had extended the principle of “democratic 
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His legacy in this respect, however, was to provoke a bitter anti-communist 
nationalism reinforced by years of political terror and economic deprivation. As 
long as Stalin wielded total power, the tension could not materialize into active 
opposition. His successors were unwilling or unable to carry on in the same 
way. 

So much has happened since the death of Stalin and so little is known about 
the internal politics of the Soviet Union and of the policy motives of his succes- 
sors that any explanation of what has happened in the field of interparty rela- 
tions must be offered as a mere hypothesis. This is all the more necessary since 
it is obvious that however definitive were the policy guidelines of the 20th 
CPSU Congress, subsequent misunderstanding and unpredicted reaction were 
such that these original lines had to be modified—temporarily or not—to cope 
with unforeseen developments. Khrushchev’s initiative in repairing relations 
with Yugoslavia and his endorsement of the doctrine of “national roads to so- 
cialism” at the 20th CPSU Congress suggest that he was groping toward a new 
pattern of relations between Communist states. De-Stalinization on the do- 
mestic scene pointed to parallel action in inter-party relations. 


III 


Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin’s methods implied, at the very least, 
that the excessive centralization of control over the Communist parties was at 
an end. The corollary to this was greater autonomy at the national level—and 
perhaps this is all Khrushchev had in mind at the time. Nevertheless the cen- 
trifugal tendencies within the movement set in motion by the death of Stalin 
were encouraged by the Soviet-Yugoslav rapprochement and by promulgation 
of the doctrine of ‘national roads to socialism” at the 20th CPSU Congress. 
The Belgrade declaration of June 2, 1955, an official government agreement be- 
tween Yugoslavia and the USSR setting forth the principles which were to guide 
their relations, was the promise of a new type of association between Commu- 
nist states. Of particular relevance was the stipulation that both governments 
would respect the “sovereignty, independence, territorial integrity and equality 
of states in their relations with each other and with other states,” and would 
be guided by “mutual respect and non-interference in internal affairs for any 
reason—whether economic, political or ideological—inasmuch as questions of 
internal organization, differences of social systems and of concrete forms of de- 
velopment of Socialism are exclusively the affair of the peoples of the individual 
countries.’’!® 

These principles have been honored in the breach since the date of their adop- 
tion; but to dismiss them as a piece of sheer hypocrisy on the part of the Rus- 
sians is gratuitous, even if the principles were actually meant to be something 











centralism” into the field of international relations as the Soviet line of conduct toward 
Eastern Europe. The World Influence of Communism, Proceedings of the 28th Institute of 
the Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation, The University of Chicago, June 17-20, 
1952 (1953), p. 99. 

10 “Declaration of the Governments of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia,” For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracyl, 
June 3, 1955, p. 1. 
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less in the practice than in the abstract. A statement of principle between any 
two sovereign states is merely the conventional dressing for the particular 
policies they find it in their mutual interest to pursue. As such, the agreement is 
valid only insofar as the actual political climate permits its implementation. At 
the time, no better method of striking a new type of balance with the Commu- 
nist states could be found than by conceding to Yugoslavia its right to independ- 
ence and idiosyncratic development of its socialist system within the interna- 
tional Communist movement. The Belgrade formula held out to the Eastern 
European countries the prospect of a liberalized relationship with the USSR, 
even if they could not attain the identical status of Yugoslavia. 

Soviet acceptance of the propriety of Yugoslavia’s policy of determining its 
own road to socialism was generalized for the international Communist move- 
ment at the 20th CPSU Congress in February, 1956. Citing Lenin to the effect 
that all nations will inevitably become socialist but not in the same way, 
Khrushchev enumerated four different forms of socialist construction: (1) the 
Soviet, (2) people’s democracy, (3) the Chinese, and (4) the Yugoslav; and he 
conceded that still other forms may appear." He spent very little time defining 
the content of national roads, and it is undoubtedly this vagueness that con- 
tributed to the shattering events in Eastern Europe. However, his brief allusions 
to the Chinese manipulation of private industry after the seizure of power and 
to the Yugoslav forms of economic management as examples of Socialist institu- 
tions that differed from the Soviet were sufficient to suggest that he was con- 
ceding the possibility of real institutional divergences and not only the matter 
of timing and pace—which, in themselves, may influence institutional develop- 
ment. 

The relatively unspecific nature of Ichrushchev’s and Mikoyan’s discussion 
of national roads to socialism and, especially in retrospect, the soft-pedaling of 
Soviet primacy and Soviet models for the other Communist countries unques- 
tionably were deliberately intended to put the movement on a new course.” 
Indeed, nationalist sentiment was played to the hilt at the Congress. Former 
colonial areas were given a new status as between the Communist and capitalist 
blocs, in the confident hope that their economic requirements would lead them 
inevitably into the Communist orbit. Intended or not, for the Communist 
parties of Eastern Europe the national-roads-to-socialism formula provided an 
outlet for explosive nationalist sentiment, essentially anti-Russian and anti- 
Communist in character, which could now be diverted and released, at least 
temporarily, into sanctioned channels. Under these terms, the national Com- 
munist leaders could deal with their problems—such as the peasants and the 


u “Report of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union to 
the Twentieth Party Congress,” Supplement to New Times, No. 8, February 16, 1956, pp. 
22-24. : 

12 The tentative and exploratory nature of Khrushchev’s concession was reflected in 
the secret letter of September 3, 1956 from the Central Committee to all satellite parties 
warning them against the Yugoslav version of national roads to socialism and holding up 
the USSR as the only model to be emulated. The friction caused by this letter was later 
said to have been removed in talks between Khrushchev and Tito. Borba, editorial, October 
12, 1956, p. 3. 
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church—on a lower level of conflict, so to speak, blunting the resistance to the 
regime while acting within the new orthodoxy. The autonomy of the leadership 
in domestic affairs did not extend to foreign affairs, where they were required to 
present a united front behind Soviet policy. This was a small sacrifice in view 
of the relatively minor tension created by foreign policy in Eastern European 
publie opinion. The abandonment of Stalinist-type pressure on the satellites 
presupposed the absolute loyalty of the national Communist leaders to the 
Soviet Union and their ability to control their own populations. On both counts, 
the Soviet leaders misjudged the situation, as events following the 20th CPSU 
Congress tragically demonstrated. 

As it turned out, the centrifugal and liberalizing tendencies which had 
mounted in Eastern Europe since the death of Stalin could not be arrested by 
the 20th Congress, whose purpose was to channelize the liberalizing tendencies 
and at the same time congeal them. Instead, by its attack on Stalin and em- 
phasis on nationalism, the Congress was another link in the chain leading to 
the catastrophe which found the Hungarians fighting the Russians in an anti- 
Soviet and anti-Communist revolution. Cautioned by the turn of events in 
Hungary, the Poles, for once, were realists, and did not attempt to press beyond 
the concessions Gomulka wrung from the Soviet leadership. 


IV 


The Hungarian revolt forced a policy retreat on the Soviet leaders. The re- 
volt dramatized for them the intensity of anti-Soviet nationalism in Eastern 
Europe and the thinness of public support for Communist policies. More than 
a decade had passed since the installation of the Communist regimes without 
creating any substantial social basis for them. Even the ideological commit- 
ment of the Communist leadership was suspect. The even-handed campaign 
against “dogmatism” and “revisionism’—that is, the attempt to keep the 
Communist movement on the even keel of the 20th Congress line—gave way to 
a vigorous campaign primarily against revisionism which has had two climaxes, 
thus far. 

At the fortieth anniversary celebration of the Bolshevik revolution in Mos- 
cow in November 1957, the twelve Communist state parties (Yugoslavia de- 
clined) signed a “Declaration” stressing, in contrast to the nationalist emphasis 
of the 20th Congress, the “basic laws” applicable to all countries developing a 
socialist society.“ Briefly stated, these are the indispensability of the Commu- 
nist partyin achieving a proletarian revolution, and in establishing a dictatorship 
of the proletariat; public ownership of the basic means of production; gradual 
socialist reconstruction of agriculture; planned development of the national 
economy; and proletarian internationalism—that is, the recognition of the 
primacy of, and loyalty to, the Soviet Union. Even with the repetition of the 
standard qualification that “national peculiarities” must be taken into account 
in carrying out these “Jaws,” it is difficult to escape the conclusion that a new 


133 See The Satellites in Eastern Europe, Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, May 1958, passim. 
4 Pravda, November 22, 1957. 
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orthodoxy-——hardly differing from Stalinist orthodoxy—was reimposed on the 
Communist movement. 

This conclusion is reinforced by the second climax, developing out of the 
publication of the draft program of the Yugoslav Communist Party. This not 
only codified such Yugoslav heresies as the contemporaneous withering away 
of the state and the party and the transformation of capitalism to socialism 
without benefit of the Communist party, but also attacked the bloc policy of 
the USSR, thereby challenging the entire Communist analysis of the nature 
of capitalism and the imperialist threat. As a result, Tito was tarred again as a 
heretic. Unlike the situation in 1948 when the issue was purely one of power, 
the charge of deviationism in 1958 now had substance also, since something 
called Titoism had developed over the decade. Nagy and his collaborators were 
executed as a warning to other revisionists and as a stark reminder to the Yugo- 
slav and other Eastern European Communists that the liberal promise of the 
20th CPSU Congress had been jeopardized by Tito’s intransigence. His unwill- 
ingness to come to terms with the Soviet leaders had moved them into more 
rigid positions. 

These events appear to make a fairly convincing argument that Stalinism— 
without the name—has been reimposed on the Communist movement and that 
the possibility of a new form of association of Communist states, making room 
for nationalist pressures, has been thrown overboard. Yet this view, it seems to 
me, is essentially unhistorical. It relies too heavily on the ideal construct of a 
totalitarian society impervious to, and incapable of, meaningful change. 
Change in a society without tried institutional procedures is bound to be poten- 
tially explosive and unpredictable, but not necessarily impossible. Western ob- 
servers and visitors to the USSR seem to agree that there has been a marked 
improvement in the Soviet scene: the atmosphere of Khrushchev’s Russia is 
not exactly that of Stalin’s. In analyzing Communist developments, there is too 
great a tendency to apply Western norms and criteria, to expect too much in too 
little time, and to overlook the fact that reforming tendencies in Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Soviet Union are interdependent, thereby accentuating the diffi- 
culty of change. Moreover, analysis of Eastern European developments too 
often takes place in a vacuum: the effect of Western policies, real or imagined, 
on the decisions of the Communist leaders is generally neglected. 


y 


In spite of the retreats of the last two or three years, then, it seems clear that 
the post-Stalinist leadership had recognized the advisability of a readjustment 
in the direction of a freer association of Communist states. The changed atti- 
tude of the Soviet leadership was partly dictated by the anomaly of an inde- 
pendent Communist state—Yugoslavia—existing on the Western flank of the 
Communist orbit and by the emergence of an independent Communist state— 
China—on its Eastern flank, a country whose national interests have histori- 
cally clashed with the Russian. The new China not only has political ambitions 
which potentially challenge Soviet supremacy but the Chinese leaders also are 


16 “The Draft Program of the Union of Communists of Yugoslavia,” Joint Translation 
Service, Belgrade, March 24, 1958. 
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not beyond harboring ambitions in the ideological field, as Mao Tse-tung’s 
statement on “The Correct Handling of Contradictions Among the People” 
last year amply illustrates.! For the time being, however, for their own do- 
mestic and military needs, the Chinese are more catholic than the Pope. 

In Eastern Europe the pressure on the Soviet leaders has stemmed from the 
eruption of nationalist forces. “National communism” in the sense of inde- 
pendent Titoism is not the issue. “National communism” in this area is largely 
camouflage for anti-communism and democratic socialism at best. The prob- 
lem of the Soviet leaders is to forestall the complete bankruptcy of the Eastern 
European regimes by taking the edge off the nationalist impulse without im- 
pairing their own primacy in the movement. More specifically, the integrity of 
the Communist association is to be maintained by making concessions on doc- 
trinal and organizational principles to permit the diversion of disruptive na- 
tionalist tendencies into channels which may still be called Communist. And 
here the Communist leaders are faced with the clash between nationalism and 
internationalism, to be sure in the Communist variant of this phenomenon. 

True internationalism—the primacy of man over the state, or even on the 
lower level of politics, the subordination of patriotism to a super-national loy- 
alty—is as much anathema to most of the western world as it is to the Com- 
munist. An approximate solution of the contradiction between nationalism and 
internationalism will be realized, not by theory, socialist or otherwise, nor by 
pious wishes, but by the application of force and pressure to bring about a situa- 
tion where other satisfactions substitute for the attractions of nationalism. It is 
most doubtful that present-day communism is the substitute gratification for 
nationalism, but I am not concerned here with the prospects of an ultimate 
solution. Rather the issue is the problem facing the Soviet Union in developing 
a cohesive association of Communist states under severe nationalist and cen- 
trifugal pressures. In its quest for security the USSR must perforce exert its 
role of political and, by virtue of its system, ideological supremacy over the 
Communist states. The Soviet Union is the guarantor of the existence of the 
other Communist states, including Yugoslavia, and for that matter of the Com- 
munist parties out of power which, without the Soviet Union, would no longer 
have any reason for existing. 

The problem confronting the Soviet leaders then, at least in Eastern Europe, 
is to mollify the people of the Communist states by permitting a greater meas- 
ure of autonomy for the satisfaction of their social, economic, and cultural 
needs within the general framework of a common ideology. This presupposes 
the transfer of a greater degree of authority for decision-making from Moscow 
to the national Communist leaders and the postponement of social and eco- 
nomic goals. In the process, these may themselves be transmuted in their in- 
ternal application. The alternative to this course is the reapplication of Stalinist 
maximalism, including the terror. As recent events have clearly shown, this 
will leave the Soviet Union in military control of an empty shell of states. 


Under either alternative the course of events will be affected by external policies 
and attitudes. 


16 Mao’s speech of February 27, 1957 is analyzed by Benjamin Schwartz, “New Trends 
in Maoism?,’’ Problems of Communism, No. 4, Vol. VI, July-August, 1957, pp. 1-5. 
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There was no change in the personnel of the Supreme Court during the 1957 
Term.! Nor was there any let-up in attacks upon the Court arising from its re- 
cent decisions regarding such touchy subjects as racial segregation in public 
schools, loyalty programs, the powers of legislative investigating committees, 
and subversive persons and activities. A great deal of this criticism travelled a 
pretty low road, but some came from high and responsible sources, such as 
Learned Hand.’ Of great weight was a resolution adopted by the annual Con- 
ference of (State) Chief Justices on August 24, 1958, by a vote of 36 to 8, which 
affirmed its faith in traditional federalism and urged the Supreme Court to 
“exercise one of the greatest of all judicial powers—the power of judicial self- 
restraint—by recognizing and giving effect to the difference between that which 
on the one hand, the Constitution may prescribe or permit, and that which, on 
the other, a majority of the Supreme Court, as from time to time constituted, 
may deem desirable or undesirable. ... ”4 


1 For studies of Justices, past and present, see: Eugene C. Gerhart, America’s Advocate: 
Robert H. Jackson (Indianapolis, 1958); Alfons J. Beitzinger, ‘Chief Justice Taney and the 
Publication of Court Opinions,” Catholic University of America Law Review, Vol. 7, pp. 
32-36 (January, 1958); John R. Schmidhauser, “Jeremy Bentham, the Contract Clause 
and Justice John Archibald Campbell,” Vanderbilt Law Review, Vol. 11, pp. 801-820 
(June, 1958); Symposium on Justice John Marshall Harlan, Kentucky Law Journal, Vol. 
46, pp. 321-474 (Spring, 1958); Alan F. Westin, “Stephen J. Field and the Headnote to 
O’Neil v. Vermont: A Snapshot of the Fuller Court,” Yale Law Journal, Vol. 67, pp. 363- 
383 (January, 1958); Earl Warren, “Chief Justice William Howard Taft,” Yale Law Jour- 
nal, Vol. 67, pp. 353-362 (January, 1958); Symposium on Justice Felix Frankfurter, Yale 
Law Journal, Vol. 67, pp. 179-323 (December, 1957); Daniel M. Berman, “Mr. Justice 
Brennan: A Preliminary Appraisal,” Catholic University of America Law Review, Vol. 7, 
pp. 1-15 (January, 1958); Francis P. McQuade and Alexander T. Kardos, “Mr. Justice 
Brennan and his Legal Philosophy,” Notre Dame Lawyer, Vol. 33, pp. 321-349 (May, 
1958); Marlin M. Volz, “Mr. Justice Whittaker,” Notre Dame Lawyer, Vol. 33, pp. 159- 
179 (March, 1958). For other aspects of American constitutional history see: Forrest 
McDonald, We the People: The Economic Origins of the Constitution (Chicago, 1958); 
Benjamin F. Wright, Consensus and Continuity, 1776-1787 (Boston, 1958); S. Sidney 
Ulmer, “Charles Pinckney: Father of the Constitution,’ South Carolina Law Quarterly, 
Vol. 10, pp. 225-247 (Winter, 1958); Marion E. Doro, “The Brandeis Brief,” Vanderbilt 
Law Review, Vol. 11, pp.-783-799 (June, 1958); Erwin C. Surrency, “The Judiciary Act of 
1801,” American Journal of Legal History, Vol. 2, pp. 53-65 (January, 1958). See generally: 
Alan F. Westin, The Anatomy of a Constitutional Law Case (New York, 1958); Robert E. 
Cushman, Leading Constitutional Decisions (11th ed., New York, 1958); Louis L. Jaffe, 
“The Right to Judicial Review,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 71, pp. 401-487 (January, 
1958), pp. 769-814 (March, 1958); Lucius J. Barker, “The Offshore Oil Controversy since 
1953,” Wisconsin Law Review, Vol. 1958, pp. 107-127 (January, 1958). 

2 See, e.g., Rosalie M. Gordon, Nine Men Against America (New York, 1958). 

3 See Learned Hand, The Bill of Rights (Cambridge, 1958), p. 73: “For myself it would 
be most irksome to be ruled by a bevy of Platonic Guardians, even if I knew how to choose 
them, which I assuredly do not.” 

4 For the full text see New York Times, August 24, 1958. 
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A considerable campaign of reprisal against the Supreme Court was also 
waged in the second session of the 85th Congress.’ Several restrictive proposals 
were approved by the House of Representatives, only to fail in the Senate. 
Indiana’s Senator Jenner introduced a bill, S. 2646, which would have divested 
the Court of the power to review cases involving acts of Congressional com- 
mittees, any part of the federal employee loyalty program, state anti-subversion 
statutes, state school board regulations dealing with subversive activity in 
the teaching body, or admission to the bar of a state. After strong opposition 
developed, the proponents of the Jenner bill transferred their support to a sub- 
stitute offered by Senator Butler of Maryland which would have reversed four 
recent decisions of the Court without impairing its jurisdiction.® It was tabled 
by a vote of 49 to 41 on August 20. 

In addition, several bills were introduced to overrule individual decisions of 
the Supreme Court. One such, offered by Senator Bridges of New Hampshire, 
S. 654, and reported favorably by the Senate Judiciary Committee, would have 
authorized the states to enforce their own anti-subversion legislation, thus 
nullifying the Court’s ruling in the Nelson case’ that Congress had preempted 
the field. This was defeated late in the session by a vote of 41 to 40. A bill which 
would have nullified Cole v. Young? by extending the federal loyalty program 
to non-sensitive positions passed the House on July 10 by a vote of 295 to 46, 
but its final version, after conference, failed to reach the floor of the Senate. On 
July 2, by a vote of 294 to 79, the House passed H.R. 11477, which would have 
nullified the holding of the Mallory case? by providing that confessions in fed- 
eral courts should not be regarded as inadmissible merely because there had 
been undue delay in arraignment. The Senate changed the bill, and following 


5 See Shelden D. Elliott, ““Court-Curbing Proposals in Congress,” Notre Dame Lawyer, 
Vol. 33, pp. 597-616 (August, 1958); Symposium, “Moves in Congress to Curb the Uniteti 
States Supreme Court,” Congressional Digest, Vol. 37, pp. 131-160 (May, 1958); Charles 
A. Horsky, “Law Day: Some Reflections on Current Proposals to Curtail the Supreme 
Court,” Minnesota Law Review, Vol. 42, pp. 1105-1111 (May, 1958); Robert J. Steamer, 
“Statesmanship or Craftsmanship: Current Conflict over the Supreme Court,” Western 
Political Quarterly, Vol. 11, pp. 265-277 (June, 1958); Emanuel Celler, “The Supreme 
Court Survives a Barrage,” The Reporter, Vol. 19, pp. 31-33 (November 27, 1958); Philip 
B. Kurland, “The Supreme Court and Its Literate Critics,” Yale Review, Vol. 47, pp. 596 - 
599 (June, 1958); Edward McWhinney, “The Great Debate: Activism and Self-Restraini 
and Current Dilemmas in Judicial Policy-Making,”’ New York University Law Review, 
Vol. 33, pp. 775-795 (June, 1958); Note, “Congressional Reversal of Supreme Court De- 
cisions: 1945-1957,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 71, pp. 1324-1337 (May, 1958). For a gen- 
eral appraisal of the Court see: Carl B. Swisher, The Supreme Court in Modern Role (Now 
York, 1958). 

6 The decisions which would have been set aside were Cole v. Young, 351 U.S. 536 
(1956); Yates v. United States, 354 U.S. 298 (1957); Watkins v. United States, 354 U.S. 
178 (1957); Pennsylvania v. Nelson, 350 U.S. 497 (1956). 

7 Cited in note 6, above. 

8 See note 6, above. $ 

9 Mallory v. United States, 354 U.S. 449 (1957). See James E. Hogan and Joseph M. 
Snee, “The McNabb-Mallory Rule: Its Rise, Rationale and Rescue,” Georgetown Law 
Journal, Vol. 47, pp. 1-46 (Fall, 1958). 
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conference and favorable action in the House, it lost in the Senate on a tech- 
nical point of order. The House also passed H.R. 8361, which would have fur- 
ther limited federal habeas corpus for state prisoners, but it never came to a 
vote in the Senate even though it was endorsed by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Still another bill, S. 4110, was introduced by Senator Green of Rhode 
Island, Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, at the sug- 
gestion of the President, for the purpose of setting aside the restrictions im- 
posed upon the Secretary of State in connection with the granting or denial 
of passports by the Kent case,” but no action was taken. The House passed a 
similar bill on August 23, H.R. 13760, but it was then too late for Senate action. 

The amount of business the Supreme Court completes each Term continues 
to grow, as it has for the past seven successive years. In all, the Court disposed 
of 1,765 cases with finality in the 1957 Term, as compared with 1,670 in the 
previous Term. At the end of the 1957 Term 225 cases remained on the dockets, 
as compared with 351 the previous year. Cases decided on the merits numbered 
319 (as compared with 263 a year ago, and 241 two years ago), of which 149 
were by full opinion, the remainder by memorandum order. There were in all 
119 opinions of the Court, of which 15 were per curiam. Of the full opinions, 
30 (or 25 per cent) were agreed to unanimously, and 89 (or 75 per cent) were 
accompanied by dissent. Of the memorandum orders, 120 (or 88 per cent) were 
by unanimous vote. In the 1957 Term 93 dissenting opinions were filed in the 
full opinion cases (as compared with 83 the previous year), and. 23 concurring 
opinions. 

Of all the cases disposed of on the merits, 54 came up from the federal district 
courts by appeal (of which 32 were affirmed, ten reversed, ten vacated and two 
dismissed); seven from the federal courts of appeal by appeal (of which two 
were affirmed, one reversed, and four dismissed), and 136 by certiorari (of 
which 40 were affirmed, 68 reversed, 27 vacated and one remanded); 78 came 
up from state courts by appeal (of which only five were affirmed, ten reversed, 
one vacated and 62 dismissed), and 41 by certiorari (of which twelve were af- 
firmed, 23 reversed and six vacated); and three came from specialized federal 
courts (of which two were reversed and one vacated). 

On the appellate docket the Court granted certiorari in 109 cases, or 14 per 
cent of all petitions (as compared with 20.4 per cent the previous year). On the 
miscellaneous docket certiorari was granted in 34 cases, or five per cent of all 
petitions (as compared with 6.1 per cent the previous Term). 

Justices Clark and Harlan each wrote 15 opinions of the Court; Justices Bren- 
nan and Douglas contributed 13 each; Justice Black wrote 12, Chief Justice 
Warren 11, Justice Frankfurter ten, Justice Whittaker eight and Justice Burton 
seven. Justice Douglas was the leading author of dissenting opinions with 20, 
and Justice Harlan was next with 17. Justice Frankfurter filed 15 dissenting 
opinions, Justice Clark ten, Chief Justice Warren nine, Justice Whittaker seven, 
Justice Black, six, Justice Burton five, and Justice Brennan four. In all dis- 
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positions, whether by opinion or memorandum order, 280 dissenting votes were 
cast, of which 42 were by Justice Douglas, 34 each by Justices Burton and Har- 
lan, 33 each by Justices Black and Whittaker, 31 by Chief Justice Warren, 28 
each by Justices Clark and Frankfurter, and 17 by Justice Brennan. 


I. QUESTIONS OF NATIONAL POWER 
1. Separation of Powers: The President’s Removal Power 


The Court had ruled in 1926, in Myers v. United States," that Congress could 
not constitutionally limit the power of the President to remove a purely ex- 
ecutive official he had appointed, such as a postmaster. In the Humphrey case,” 
decided in 1935, the Court limited the thrust of the Myers decision by holding 
that Congress could constitutionally qualify the removal power of the Chief 
Executive with reference to members of the quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial 
independent agencies, in that instance a member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Still left open until 1958 was the question whether the President has a 
free hand to remove members of the independent agencies where Congress has 
been silent on the subject. This gap was filled by Wiener v. United States. In 
1948 Congress created a War Claims Commission, the three members of which 
were to be appointed by the President with the consent of the Senate and to 
serve for the life of the Commission, but nothing was said about their removal. 
Wiener had been appointed by President Truman in 1950, but on December 10, 
1953, President Eisenhower removed him, giving as his reason that he regarded 
it in the national interest to complete the administration of the War Claims 
Act with personnel of his own selection. The President made a recess appoint- 
ment the following day, and after Congress reassembled the name was sent 
to the Senate, but the Commission was abolished on July 1, 1954, through 
a reorganization plan, before the nomination was confirmed. In this posture, 
the Senate not having confirmed the removal by approving of the replacement, 
Wiener sued in the Court of Claims for back pay. His petition was dismissed 
by a divided vote, but the Supreme Court reversed, holding by a unanimous 
vote that a presidential power to remove members of an independent agency is 
not to be inferred from the statute merely because Congress said nothing about 
it. 

Speaking for the Court, Justice Frankfurter noted that while Congress had 
been silent on the subject of the removal of the members of this Commission, in 
view of the fact that the Humphrey case was a cause celebre, it may be assumed 
that the problem of the President’s power to remove members of agencies of 
this sort was “within the lively knowledge of Congress.” The Humphrey case 
drew a sharp line between officials in the executive establishment removable by 
virtue of the President’s constitutional powers, and those who are members of 
a body which is to exercise its judgment without the hindrance of any other 
official or department of government. For such agencies as the War Claims 

u 272 U.S. 52. 
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Commission the power of the President to remove exists only if Congress con- 
ferred it. The most reliable test is the nature of the function that Congress 
vested in this Commission, and from a study of legislative history and of the 
nature of its function, the Court concluded that Congress did not intend to 
make it subject to the control of the Executive. The task of the Commission, 
the Court held, was intrinsically judicial, since it adjudicated legal claims with 
finality. In conclusion, then, said Justice Frankfurther, if it can be taken for 
granted that the Act precluded the President from influencing the Commission 
in ruling on particular claims, “‘a fortiori must it be inferred that Congress did 
not wish to have hang over the Commission the Damocles’ sword of removal by 
the President for no reason other than that he preferred to have on that Com- 
mission men of his own choosing.” 


2. Federal Rights 


The Right to a Passport. As in recent years, the 1957 Term was heavily in- 
volved in the disposition of cases involving civil liberties issues. One such issue, 
relating to the issuance of passports by the State Department, had been liti- 
gated often in the lower courts, and finally reached the Supreme Court in 1958. 
The basic passport statute, first enacted by Congress in 1856, says very little, 
merely that “the Secretary of State may grant and issue passports . . . under 
such rules as the President shall designate and prescribe for and on behalf of the 
United States, and no other person shall grant, issue, or verify such passports.” 
Pursuant to regulations approved by the President, the Secretary refused to 
issue passports to the well-known artist, Rockwell Kent, and to Dr. Walter 
Briehl, a psychiatrist, because they refused to execute an affidavit regarding 
present or past membership in the Communist Party. A third applicant, 
Weldon Bruce Dayton, a physicist who wanted to go to India to accept a re- 
search position at the Tata Institute, associated with the University of Bombay, 
did sign an affidavit to the effect that he was not and never had been a member 
of the Communist Party, but following a departmental hearing the Secretary 
refused to issue him a passport on the basis of confidential information which 
linked him to the Rosenberg espionage ring. Dividing 5-4, the Court reversed 
the lower courts and ruled in favor of the three applicants." 

While these cases were disposed of on minimal statutory grounds, the Court 


M4 See: William O. Douglas, The Right of the People (New York, 1958); C. Herman 
Pritchett, The Political Offender and the Warren Court (Boston, 1958); John W. Caughey, 
In Clear and Present Danger (Chicago, 1958); Arthur S. Miller, “The Constitutional Law 
of the ‘Security State’,” Stanford Law Review, Vol. 10, pp. 620-671 (July, 1958); Walter 
F. Murphy, “Civil Liberties and the Japanese American Cases: A Study in the Uses of 
Stare Decisis,” Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 11, pp. 3—13 (March, 1958); Gordon D. 
Henderson, ‘‘Courts-Martial and the Constitution: The Original Understanding,” Harvard 
Law Review, Vol. 71, pp. 293-324 (December, 1957); Anthony Lewis, ‘Legislative Appor- 
tionment and the Federal Courts,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 71, pp. 1057-1098 (April, 
1958). 

18 Kent v. Dulles, 357 U.S. 116 (1958); Dayton v. Dulles, 357 U.S. 144 (1958). See: 
Note, ‘Passports: At the Brink of the Constitution,” Georgetown Law Journal, Vol. 47, 
pp. 142-161 (Fall, 1958). 
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noted with approval that the Solicitor General had conceded that “the right to 
travel is a part of the ‘liberty’ of which the citizen cannot be deprived without 
due process of law under the Fifth Amendment.” Justice Douglas pointed out 
that the right was emerging in Anglo-Saxon law at least as early as Magna 
Carta, that freedom of movement is “‘part of our heritage,” that travel abroad 
may be necessary for a livelihood, and that freedom of movement also has large 
social values, for correspondents, lecturers, scientists, scholars, and students, 
for people seeking marriage or the reunion of families, for visiting friends, and 
for acquiring an understanding of public issues. 

Nevertheless, the Court was content to hold merely that while the power of 
the Secretary over passports is expressed in broad terms, it has long been exer- 
cised rather narrowly, and that historically he has refused passports only in two 
categories: (1) where there is a question regarding the citizenship of the appli- 
cant which must be resolved; and (2) where the applicant was participating in 
illegal conduct, and trying to escape the toils of the law. In the three cases under 
review the grounds for refusal did not relate either to citizenship or unlawful 
conduct, and in the light of prior administrative practice, the Court held, these 
are the only grounds which, it can fairly be argued, were adopted by Congress. 
When Congress revised and enacted the present statute in 1926, administrative 
practice had jelled only around these two categories. Thus, said Justice Doug- 
las, when in 1952 Congress made a passport necessary for foreign travel, the 
Court hesitates to impute to Congress an intention to give the Secretary an 
unbridled discretion to grant or withhold passports for any substantive reason 
he chooses. Since the right of exit is a personal right included within the 
“liberty” of the Due Process Clause, if this liberty is to be regulated, then it 
must be pursuant to the law-making functions of Congress, and if the power is 
to be delegated, the standards must be adequate to pass scrutiny by accepted 
tests. And where such a right as this one is involved, all delegated power which 
tends to curtail it will be construed narrowly. Accordingly, without ruling on any 
constitutional question, the Court merely held that the statute does not dele- 
gate to the Secretary the kind of authority he had exercised in these cases; that 
any statute which explicitly authorized the Secretary to withhold passports 
because of the beliefs and associations of the applicants would pose grave 
constitutional questions; and that in the absence of explicit legislation the 
Secretary may not employ such a standard to restrict the citizen’s right of free 
movement, 

The four dissenting Justices read history differently, arguing that the Secre- 
tary’s traditional function has been to exercise the passport function in such a 
manner as to add effectively to the protection of the national security. They 
also emphasized that this is a time of national emergency, not peace. 

The Federal Loyalty Program. A much-discussed aspect of the federal loyalty 
program was finally adjudicated in Harmon v. Brucker.* Here the Court held 


1 355 U.S. 579 (1958). For a major study see: Ralph S. Brown, Loyalty and Security 
(New Haven, 1958). See also: Jan Z. Krasnowiecki, “Confrontation by Witnesses in 
Government Employee Security Proceedings,” Notre Dame Lawyer, Vol. 33, pp. 180-208 
(March, 1958). 
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that no authority vested in the Secretary of the Army by Congress empowered 
him to grant a soldier who had a satisfactory service record an other than “hon- 
orable” discharge on the basis of pre-induction activities. The lower courts had 
taken the position that they had no jurisdiction, but the Supreme Court disa- 
greed, holding that “generally, judicial relief is available to one who has been 
injured by an act of a government official which is in excess of his express or im- 
plied powers.” On the merits, the Court merely noted that the statute says that 
the findings of the Army Review Board relating to discharges shall be based 
upon all available records of the Army, and that the word “records”? means 
“records of military service.” Justice Clark dissented alone, arguing that the 
statute speaks of all available records, and not merely some, and that the Court 
was giving the Act a “transparently artificial construction.” Furthermore, he 
maintained that never before in our history has any court ever interfered with 
the exercise of the military function of granting discharge certificates. The 
statute states that the findings of the Army Review Board shall be “final,” sub- 
ject only to review by the Secretary. The Court’s answer was that finality at- 
taches to these administrative decisions only if the administrators had the 
legal authority to make them. 

It is of special interest to note that the office of the Solicitor General, often 
referred to as the legal conscience of the government, had previously concluded 
that the Army had no legal authority to give the men involved in this litigation 
less than honorable discharges. Solicitor General J. Lee Rankin had so informed 
the Army, but the client refused to take counsel’s advice. The Solicitor General 
agreed to go ahead with the case only to argue the jurisdictional issue; he de- 
clined to defend the Army’s position on the merits. The Army lawyers prepared 
their own lengthy brief, but Mr. Rankin declared that he would submit it only 
with a notation that he did not approve of the part dealing with the merits. The 
Army gave in, and at the oral argument the Justice Department attorney de- 
clared that he saw no valid basis for the Army’s discharge policy. The reaction 
of Justices to this, according to one competent observer, “ranged from astonish- 
ment to outrage.”!? Perhaps it should be noted that the State Department has 
been an equally difficult client for the Solicitor General, since it long pursued a 
passport policy which Justice regarded as illegal. 

Congressional Investigations and the Issue of Pertinency. Sacher, a lawyer, was 
called to testify before the Internal Security Subcommittee of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. The subject matter of the inquiry was the recantation of 
prior testimony by that distinguished teller of tales, Harvey Matusow. In the 
course of the proceedings, the questioning wandered off into a discussion of pro- 
posed legislation which would bar Communists from practicing at the federal 
bar. It was in connection with this subject that Sacher was asked and he de- 
clined to say whether he was a Communist. Without calling for oral argu- 
ment, the Court reversed a conviction, holding that the subject was not within 


17 Anthony Lewis, in the New York Times, January 20, 1958, p. 24. 
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the Subcommittee’s scope of inquiry as authorized by its parent committee.!® 
There was thus no basis, under the Watkins rule,’ for a conviction under a 
statute which provides for criminal punishment of witnesses before legislative 
committees who refuse to answer any question pertinent to the subject under 
inquiry. 

Loss of Citizenship: Expatriation. A sharply divided Court disposed of an un- 
usual number of important cases during the 1957 Term dealing with the loss of 
citizenship. Perez v. Brownell? held 5-4 that Congress has the constitutional 
power to declare that a native-born American citizen loses his citizenship as a 
consequence of his voting in a foreign election. The Court majority regarded 
the statute as a regulation of foreign affairs, as to which Congress must be con- 
ceded to have all powers indispensable for dealing effectively and affirmatively 
with foreign nations. In the light of history it was clear to the Court that in 
making voting in foreign countries an act of expatriation, Congress was con- 
cerned with problems of protection and allegiance, and with the embarrassments 
to the conduct of foreign affairs which such voting entails. Of course, Congress 
can decree loss of citizenship only as a consequence of conduct engaged in volun- 
tarily, but Justice Frankfurter declared that it would be a mockery of the 
Court’s decisions to suggest that in order to lose his citizenship a person must 
have intended or desired to do so.'In other words, the power of Congress to 
terminate citizenship does not depend upon the citizen’s assent or consent. 

Three of the four dissenters, Chief Justice Warren, and Justices Black and 
Douglas, took the position that the Fourteenth Amendment literally makes 
citizenship the constitutional birthright of every person born in the country; 
and therefore that while citizenship may be relinquished voluntarily, Congress 
cannot take it away. They argued that the real issue was whether voting in a 
foreign election invariably involves a dilution of undivided allegiance sufficient 
to show voluntary abandonment of citizenship: that it may in some situations, 
as for example where it is necessary first to become a foreign national, but Con- 
gress has gone too far in saying that any act of participation in any foreign 
election supports the inference of a voluntary abandonment of American citi- 
zenship. Justice Whittaker agreed with the majority that Congress may expa- 
triate a citizen for an act which it may reasonably find to be fraught with the 
danger of embroiling our government in international disputes, or of embarrass- 
ing the conduct of foreign relations, but he thought the statute in question was 
too broadly written, since it extended to any voting in any foreign election. 

On the other hand, and again by a 5-4 vote, the Court held in Trop v. Dulles,” 


18 Sacher v. United States, 356 U.S. 576 (1958). See: Comment, “Constitutional Lim- 
itations upon Congressional Investigations,” UCLA Law Review, Vol. 5, pp. 645-663 
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18 Watkins v. United States, 354 U.S. 178 (1957). See this Revisw, vol. 52, pp. 146- 
148 (March, 1958). 

20 356 U.S. 44 (1958). See Comment, “Citizenship—Power of Congress to Effect In- 
voluntary Expatriation,” Michigan Law Review, Vol. 56, pp. 1142-1167 (May, 1958). 
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that Congress went too far in providing” that any citizen, whether by birth or 
naturalization, loses his citizenship if he deserts the armed forces in time of war 
and has been convicted by a court martial and dishonorably discharged. Speak- 
ing for four Justices, the Chief Justice pointed out that since the military au- 
thorities have complete discretion whether to issue a dishonorable discharge and 
whether to readmit the culprit to military service, thus restoring citizenship, 
the statute makes the military authorities the arbiters of citizenship. He also 
explained that conviction for desertion is by no means rare, that all it means is 
absence from duty plus the intention not to return, and that it covers a wide 
range of conduct prompted by many motives, such as fear, laziness, hysteria or 
emotional unbalance.” The offense may occur not only in combat, but even in 
training camps. In the Army alone, during World War II, there had been some 
21,000 convictions for desertion, and 7,000 were actually separated from the 
service and thus rendered stateless. The Chief Justice argued that even though 
desertion in wartime may merit the ultimate penalty, it does not necessarily 
signify allegiance to a foreign state; the statute was not limited to desertion to 
the enemy, and there was no such element in Trop’s case. ‘‘Citizenship,”’ he 
asserted, ‘is not a license that expires upon misbehavior.” But even if one ac- 
cepts as the premise the rule of the Perez case, that citizenship may be divested 
in the exercise of some governmental power, the action taken in this case was 
unconstitutional. Plainly, said the Chief Justice, this is a penal statute, and 
denationalization is inflicted as punishment. The purpose of taking away citi- 
zenship from a convicted deserter is simply to punish him; it is not even 
claimed that his denationalization is a means of solving international problems. 
Viewed in this light, the Chief Justice held this to be a cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment forbidden by the Eighth Amendment. Conceding that the offense may 
be punished by the death penalty, he still thought this did not authorize the 
government to devise any punishment short of death within the limit of its 
imagination. “The basic concept underlying the Eighth Amendment” said the 
Chief Justice, “is nothing less than the dignity of man.” The power to punish 
must be exercised within the limits of civilized standards, and denationalization 
means ‘‘the total destruction of the individual’s status in organized society,” 
a punishment more primitive than torture. The expatriate loses “the right to 
have rights.” 

Speaking for the four dissenters, Justice Frankfurter insisted that the under- 
lying issue is a matter of policy for Congress to decide, that it is within allow- 
able legislative judgment to deal so severely with the problem of wartime deser- 
tion, and that like denaturalization, expatriation is not “punishment” in any 
valid constitutional sense. But even assuming that it is punishment, it is not 
contrary to the Eighth Amendment, he argued, since no punishment can pos- 
sibly be worse than death. 


22 §401(g) of the Nationality Act of 1940, 8 U.S.C. §1481 (a) (8). 
23 See Alfred Avins, The Law of AWOL (New York, 1957). 
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In Nishikawa v. Dulles the Court underscored the propositio 
duct results in expatriation unless the conduct is engaged in volun 
that the burden is upon the government to prove that an act shows expa 
by “clear, convincing and unequivocal” evidence. Born in California, Nishi- 
kawa was also considered a citizen of Japan under Japanese law because of the 
nationality of his parents. He was studying in Japan when the war broke out, 
and was inducted into the Japanese army. The State Department took the 
position that he had forfeited his American citizenship by serving in the Jap- 
anese army, and he brought suit for a declaratory judgment. At his trial he 
testified that he had been inducted under a compulsory service law, that he had 
not protested to the American Embassy or Consulate because a friend had told 
him that the American authorities would not help him, and that he was afraid 
to protest because of fear of the brutality of the Japanese secret police. After 
hearing this testimony, the district judge simply announced that he did not be- 
lieve it, and concluded that Nishikawa’s entry into the Japanese army had 
been a free and voluntary act. Noting the drastic nature of the consequences of 
denationalization, the Supreme Court held that the government had failed in 
this instance to carry the burden of proof, for Congress had not intended to 
create a conclusive presumption of voluntariness in cases involving dual na- 
tionals under these facts. It is not enough for the judge to say merely that he 
does not believe the petitioner’s story. Justices Black and Douglas concurred 
separately to argue that insofar as the statute creates involuntary expatriation, 
it is unconstitutional. Justices Frankfurter and Burton, also concurring, thought 
that the government ought to have a further opportunity to bring forward the 
necessary proof, if it is able to do so. Justices Harlan and Clark dissented, 
arguing that the issue is mainly one of credibility, as to which the trial court’s 
findings should not normally be disturbed, and that the general rule is that 
consciously performed acts are presumed to be voluntary. 

Loss of Citizenship: Denaturalization. Nowak entered the United States at the 
age of ten in 1913, and was naturalized in 1938. In 1952 the government brought 
a denaturalization suit on the grounds of fraud and illegal procurement. When 
naturalized, Nowak had been asked whether he believed in anarchy, and the 
same question also asked whether he belonged to an association which taught 
or advocated anarchy or the overthrow of government. Though a member of 
the Communist Party at the time, he answered “no” to both parts of the ques- 
tion. The Court held, 6-3, that on these facts fraud had not been proved.” It 
took the position that Nowak could reasonably have interpreted the question 
as dealing with anarchy alone, and as such it had been answered truthfully. The 
issue of illegal procurement turned on the government’s assertion that during 
the five years preceding his naturalization Nowak had not been “attached” to 


2 356 U.S. 129 (1958). 
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the Constitution. On this point the Court held that the govern- 
iled to prove that Nowak knew of the Communist Party’s advocacy 
©, and that the fact that he had been an active member and Party func- 
tionary does not establish this vital link in the government’s chain of proofs. 
At no point in the record was it found that Nowak had himself advocated ac- 
tion for the violent overthrow of government or even understood that the Com- 
munist Party took this position. Especially when the attack upon citizenship is 
made many years after the certificate was granted, and the citizen has since 
been well behaved, must the government be held to a strict standard of proof. 
The three dissenting Justices argued that the issues were factual in nature, 
that the facts amply supported the conclusions of the lower courts, and that on 
such issues the findings of two lower courts should not be set aside. 

Deportation. An alien named Rowoldt was ordered deported under Section 22 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950 because of past membership in the Com- 
munist Party. On appeal, his only allegation was that he had not been a “mem- 
ber” of the Communist Party within the meaning of the statute. Rowoldt had 
entered the country in 1914. Testifying before an immigration inspector in 
1947, he had said that he had joined the Communist Party in 1935, and re- 
mained in it for about a year. He said he paid dues and attended meetings. He 
also testified that he had joined the Party to fight for bread, that he did not 
join because he was dissatisfied with democracy, that he had never had any- 
thing to do with overthrowing anything, and that he had never advocated 
violence or force to change the government. By a 5-4 vote the Court decided 
that Rowoldt did not fall within the statute.” It was asserted that there must 
be a substantial basis forthe finding that an alien had committed himself to the 
Communist Party in the consciousness that he was joining an organization 
which operates as an active political organization, and that solidity of proof is 
required for a judgment entailing deportation, especially in the case of an old 
man who has lived in this country for 40 years. The Court ruled that the un- 
challenged account given by Rowoldt of his relations with the Communist 
Party did not establish the kind of meaningful association required by the 
statute, and that indeed his main impulse may have been without any political 
implications at all. The four dissenters felt that while the effort of the majority 
“to find a way out from the rigors of a severe statute has alluring appeal,” this 
was done by taking “impermissible liberties” with both the statute and the 
record. 

Freedom of Speech: Censorship. While in 1957, in Roth v. United States,?’ the 
Supreme Court sustained the constitutionality of both state and federal laws 
which forbid traffic in obscene publications, the Court made it abundantly clear 
during the past Term that government was not given a blank check in this area. 
In three unanimous per curiam decisions the Court set aside convictions in cases 


28 Rowoldt v. Perfetto, 355 U.S. 115 (1957). See Edith Lowenstein, ed., The Alien and 
the Immigration Law (New York, 1958). 
27 354 U.S. 476 (1957). See this Review, Vol. 52, pp. 172-176 (March, 1958). 
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involving nudist magazines?! and a magazine devoted to the subject of homo- 
sexuality,” in each instance on the authority of the Roth case. The barriers to 
censorship spelled out in the Roth case are apparently quite substantial. A simi- 
lar decision was reached in a case involving the censorship of films.*° 

Double Jeopardy In the course of a trial for conspiring to violate the Smith 
Act, one of the defendants, Yates, refused to answer questions on cross-exam- 
ination concerning membership of other people in the Communist Party. The 
district judge held Yates to be guilty of civil contempt and committed her to 
jail until she should purge herself by answering the questions. She remained in 
confinement for the rest of the trial. Four days after her refusal, and still on 
cross-examination, she declined to answer eleven more similar questions, and 
the judge announced that when the case was completed he would treat these re- 
fusals to reply as criminal contempts under Rule 42(a). Yates was found guilty, 
and in addition to a five-year sentence on the conspiracy charge, she was sen- 
tenced to a year in prison for each of the eleven criminal contempts, these sen- 
tences to run concurrently, following completion of the five-year sentence. Di- 
viding 6-3, the Court held that the eleven one-year sentences were not imposed 
to coerce answers, which cannot be done after a trial has ended, but rather to 
punish the contemnor in vindication of the authority of the court. The imposi- 
tion of the earlier civil sentence was not a barrier to criminal punishment for re- 
fusing to answer the second batch of questions, the Court ruled, because the 
two sentences serve distinct purposes: one is designed to coerce answers from 
the witness, the other is punitive. There is thus no double jeopardy problem. 
Justice Douglas, with whom Chief Justice Warren and Justice Black agreed, 
dissented, describing this case as “ʻa shocking instance of the abuse of judicial 
authority,” wholly without precedent. He thought this was a transparent at- 
tempt to multiply offenses.” 


28 Mounce v. United States, 355 U.S. 180 (1957). (In this case the Solicitor General 
had confessed error.) Sunshine Book Co. v. Summerfield, 355 U.S. 372 (1958). 
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An important double jeopardy issue was disposed of by a 5-4 vote of the 
Court in Green v. United States. Following a plea of not guilty, Green was tried 
by a jury for the offense of causing a death by arson. The judge instructed the 
jury that it could find the defendant guilty of either first or second degree 
murder, treating second degree murder as an offense included within the lan- 
guage of the indictment charging first degree murder. The jury found Green 
guilty of second degree murder, the verdict being wholly silent on the first de- 
gree murder charge. Green appealed, and the Court of Appeals reversed the 
conviction on evidentiary grounds, and remanded the case for a new trial. On 
the remand Green was again tried for first degree murder under the original 
indictment, and this time a new jury found him guilty of first degree murder 
and he was given the mandatory death sentence. He had raised at the outset the 
defense of former jeopardy, but the court overruled his plea. Sitting en banc 
the Court of Appeals also rejected his defense of former jeopardy, by a 6-3 vote, 
relying on the well-known precedent, Trono v. United States.™ A bare majority 
of the Supreme Court reversed the Court of Appeals, holding that the second 
trial for first degree murder placed Green in jeopardy twice for the same offense. 
Justice Black pointed out that most courts in this country would hold that the 
first jury’s verdict was an implicit acquittal on the first degree murder charge. 
The Court rejected the argument that Green waived his constitutional defense 
of former jeopardy by making the successful appeal from the first conviction 
for second degree murder, arguing that the idea of waiver in this instance was 
wholly fictional, since waiver normally implies a voluntary, knowing relinquish- 
ment of a right. The Court also rejected as “untenable” the alternative argu- 
ment that by appealing Green had prolonged his original jeopardy. For, since 
Green had not been convicted of first degree murder, that offense was not in- 
volved in the appeal. The government’s contention was characterized as saying 
that a defendant must be willing to barter his constitutional protection against 
a second prosecution for an offense punishable by death as the price of a success- 
ful appeal from an erroneous conviction for a lesser offense. ‘This, said Justice 
Black, puts the man in “an incredible dilemma,” and is plainly in conflict with 
the constitutional bar against double jeopardy. The Trono decision was limited 
to its “peculiar factual setting,” and it was noted that it had been decided by a 
5-4 vote, and that in fact Justice Holmes had concurred separately on a dif- 
ferent theory. Actually, the Trono decision, which had been contrary to the 
weight of contemporary judicial opinion in the states, was overruled. 

The four dissenting Justices argued that Green’s case was indeed governed by 
Trono, and that the majority was in fact overruling the old and controlling 
precedent on this subject. On the merits Justice Frankfurter found that of 36 
states that have considered the question, 19 permit retrial for the greater of- 
fense. 

In Gore v. United States,® again dividing 5-4, the Court rejected another 
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claim to the protection of the Double Jeopardy Clause. Gore was indicted and 
convicted of three different crimes, arising from a single transaction of vending 
narcotics, but separately described by statute: (1) selling drugs not in pursuance 
of a written order; (2) selling and distributing drugs not in the original stamped 
package; (8) selling drugs with the knowledge they had been imported un- 
lawfully. The Court of Appeals affirmed the conviction on the strength of the 
prevailing precedent, Blockburger v. United States,” and a bare majority of the 
Supreme Court agreed to adhere to this case. Characteristically, Justice Frank- 
furter pointed out that Blockburger had been decided by a unanimous Court 
which included Justices Brandeis, Butler and Roberts, men who were conspicu- 
ous for their alertness in safeguarding the interests of defendants in criminal 
cases. The purpose of Congress, he argued, was to wage war against the illicit 
drug traffic, and the three penal laws which Gore had violated were different in 
time, origin and design, each embodying a different approach to the problem. 
Furthermore, he stated, unlike due process, which is an evolving concept, the 
double jeopardy concept is rooted in a long course of adjudication which carries 
impressive authority. Basically, this case presents an issue of penology, and 
questions regarding the severity of punishment, Justice Frankfurter insisted, 
are peculiarly questions of legislative policy. Chief Justice Warren filed a dis- 
senting opinion which argued that the purpose of the three statutes was merely 
to make sure that a prosecutor had three avenues by which to go after a vio- 
lator. Justices Douglas and Black wanted to overrule Blockburger and Justice 
Brennan maintained that even if Blockburger stands, the test there adopted was 
whether each provision requires proof of a fact which the others do not. 
Self-Incrimination. Dividing 5-4, the Court ruled in Brown v. United States*®® 
that where a person involved in a denaturalization proceeding voluntarily takes 
the stand and testifies in his own behalf regarding his beliefs, activities and 
memberships, he has abandoned the privilege not to testify on grounds of self- 
incrimination when the government asks questions about membership in the 
Communist Party on cross-examination. The Court held that if the witness is a 
party, he determines the area of disclosure and therefore of inquiry; he has the 
choice of weighing the advantages of the privilege against the advantages of 
putting forward his version of the facts. If he elects to give testimony he has no 
immunity from cross-examination on the matters he himself has put in dis- 
pute. Justices Black, Warren and Douglas regarded this as another erosion of 
the privilege, and expressed opposition to extending the waiver rule of criminal 
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cases, which at best has long been debatable, to civil proceedings. Justice Bren- 
nan dissented on the theory that the trial judge had incorrectly informed the 
witness that he had waived his privilege by the simple act of taking the stand, 
arguing that this is derived from criminal cases and has no application in civil 
cases. 

Searches and Seizures. Three cases in the 1957 Term dealt with the definition 
of unlawful searches and seizures by federal officials. One held that it has been 
the law since at least 1603 that before an officer is permitted to break down the 
door of a house to effect an arrest, he must first state his authority and purpose 
in demanding admission.*® The rule holds whether the arrest is made with or 
without a warrant, and it applies to bad as well as good people. A second case 
applied the settled doctrine that probable cause for belief that certain articles 
subject to seizure are in a dwelling does not of itself justify a search without a 
warrant.° The third case held that a warrant of arrest is insufficient if it did no 
more than merely recite the elements of the crime charged. The main point 
with regard to both arrest and search warrants is that a neutral and detached 
magistrate, not the policeman, shall judge the persuasiveness of the facts relied 
on. by the complaining officer, and therefore the magistrate must have the facts 
before him, and not the complainant’s mere conclusion. Justices Burton and 
Clark dissented in all three cases, and Justice Whittaker joined them in the 
third. 

Wiretapping. Benanti was convicted in a federal district court for illégal pos- 
session and transportation of unstamped distilled spirits, on the basis of evi- 
dence supplied by state police who had discovered the evidence as a result of 
their tapping telephone wires. Without reaching any constitutional question the 
Court held, by unanimous vote, that this evidence was inadmissible under Sec- 
tion 605 of the Federal Communications Act.” The Court thought that this 
case fell within the scope of the holding of the two Nardone cases,® which laid 
down the rule that evidence obtained from wiretapping is inadmissible in fed- 
eral courts. The Nardone rule was designed to protect “the integrity of a system 
of telephonic communication,” and the principle applies whether the evidence 
was secured by state or federal agents. The Schwartz case“ was distinguished 
since it dealt with the admissibility in a state court of evidence obtained by 
state agents, and all the Court held was that Congress did not intend to thwart 
a state rule of evidence. The Court rejected the argument that since Section 
605 is general in its terms, it should not be construed to apply to state officials, 
and argued that if Congress had intended to allow the states to make exceptions 
to the broad policy involved, it would have said so. But in another case* the 
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Court ruled that listening in on a conversation on a telephone extension was 
not wiretapping, but merely a form of eavesdropping. The eavesdropper has 
not intercepted the message, and this is one essential element of the offense 
under Section 605. Justices Frankfurter and Douglas dissented. 

Indictment. Having been convicted of evading payment of federal income 
taxes, Lawn argued on appeal that he had been denied due process because the 
district court had refused to conduct a full-dress hearing to determine whether 
testimony or documents obtained from him in a prior grand jury investigation, 
or evidence derived from leads and clues furnished thereby, were considered by 
the grand jury that had returned the indictment. The previous indictment had 
been dismissed by the court because Lawn had not been warned of his constitu- 
tional privilege against self-incrimination. The Court ruled that Lawn had no 
reason other than suspicion to believe that the second grand jury considered any 
of the materials produced before the earlier one, and thus failed to lay a founda- 
tion for holding a protracted preliminary hearing. Furthermore, the Court 
noted that it had ruled several times “that an indictment returned by a legally 
constituted nonbiased grand jury, like an information drawn by a prosecutor, if 
valid on its face, is enough to call for a trial of the charge on the merits and satis- 
fied the requirements of the Fifth Amendment.” It had been ruled a long time 
ago that an indictment is not bad because incompetent evidence of an admission 
by the accused had been used,” and the recent Costello case** held valid an in- 
dictment that was based entirely upon hearsay evidence. In short, there is no 
right to have a preliminary trial on the competency and adequacy of the evi- 
dence before the grand jury. 

Entrapment. A recurring problem of criminal justice, that of entrapment, was 
reviewed by the Court at some length in Sherman v. United States. Sherman 
had been convicted of selling narcotics and given a ten year sentence. The Court 
concluded, on the record, that an agent of the federal government had induced 
Sherman to take part in illegal transactions in which he would not otherwise 
have engaged. The defense of entrapment was firmly recognized by the Supreme 
Court some years ago in the Sorrells case.®° Its view is that Congress does not 
intend that its statutes should be enforced by tempting innocent persons to 
commit violations. Said Chief Justice Warren: “The function of law enforce- 
ment is the prevention of crime and the apprehension of criminals. Manifestly, 
that function does not include the manufacturing of crime.” But it was noted 
that the mere fact that government agents afford opportunities or facilities for 
the commission of the offense is not entrapment. Entrapment occurs only when 
the criminal conduct was the product of the creative activity of law-enforce- 
ment officials. Speaking for four members of the Court, Justice Frankfurter filed 
a concurring opinion to stress that if the accused is to be relieved of punish- 
ment, it is not because he is innocent, but because even if guilty the methods 
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used by the government cannot be countenanced. The great value at stake is 
“public confidence in the fair and honorable administration of justice.” Thus 
the key to the issue is the conduct of the police, not the character and predis- 
position of the accused.* 

Substantive Due Process. Important aspects of the great Central Valley Proj- 
ect in California were litigated in Ivanhoe Irrigation Districtv. McCracken. ® The 
Supreme Court of California had refused to confirm certain contracts entered 
into between two state irrigation districts and a water agency, on the one hand, 
and the United States on the other. The state court challenged two conditions 
attached to the contracts. The first was that no right to the use of water shall 
be sold for lands in excess of 160 acres in single ownership. The second required 
repayment to the United States, in forty years without interest, of funds ex- 
pended in construction of reclamation works, with the Secretary of the Interior 
authorized to furnish water at appropriate rates for irrigation. By unanimous 
vote the Supreme Court held the contracts valid, rejecting due process and 
equal protection objections. It had no doubt of the federal government’s general 
authority, arising from the General Welfare Clause and Article IV, Section 3, 
relating to the management and disposal of federal property, to establish these 
water projects. It is beyond challenge, the Court ruled, that the federal govern- 
ment has the power to impose reasonable conditions on the use of federal funds, 
property and privileges. Conversely, the Supremacy Clause will not permit a 
state to compel use of federal property on terms other than those prescribed or 
authorized by Congress. It can hardly be said, Justice Clark pointed out, that 
it is lack of due process for the government to regulate that which it subsidizes. 
The conditions, and particularly that prescribing the 160-acre limitation, were 
found to be reasonable. With respect to the acreage limitation, the Court noted 
that the project was designed to benefit people, not land, that it was a reason- 
able classification since it helps the greatest possible number of people, and 
that it limits the use of the federal program for speculative purposes. 

Eminent Domain: Compensable Taking. In 1942, in the interest of national 
defense, the War Production Board issued a limitation order requiring non- 
essential gold mines to close down. The Board did not take physical possession 
of the mines, and did not require the owners to dispose of any equipment. The 
Court ruled that this was not a compensable taking within the meaning of the 
Fifth Amendment.” Justice Burton noted that the mere fact that a regulation 


5 The Court majority declined to rule on the question whether the factual issue of en- 
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deprives the property owner of the most profitable use of his property is not 
necessarily enough to establish the owner’s right to compensation. Especially 
has the Court been reluctant to find that degree of regulation in the context of 
war. Said Justice Burton: “The reasons are plain. War, particularly in modern 
times, demands the strict regulation of nearly all resources. It makes demands 
which otherwise would be insufferable. But wartime economic restrictions, 
temporary in character, are insignificant when compared to the widespread un- 
compensated loss of life and freedom of action which war traditionally de- 
mands.” He concluded that the Board’s regulations had been reasonable, and 
that the damage to the owners was incidental to the lawful exercise of war 
powers. Justice Harlan thought that this was a compensable taking, pointing 
out that this was the only industry shut down during the war. 


3. The Federal Commerce Power 


A recurring problem in interstate commerce came to the Court when the 
Public Service Commission of Utah brought an action in the federal district 
court to set aside an order of the Interstate Commerce Commission which in- 
creased intrastate freight rates to the general level of interstate rates for rail- 
roads operating in Utah. The ICC had raised national rates by 15 percent, and 
when the railroads failed to get a like increase for intrastate rates they went to 
the ICC for relief. The Utah Commission’s main contention was that the evi- 
dence before the ICC was insufficient to support the ultimate finding that ex- 
isting local rates caused “undue, unreasonable, and unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce.” Dividing 5-4, the Court held that the basic find- 
ings of the ICC lacked sufficient support in the evidence." Said Justice Clark: 
“Intrastate transportation is primarily the concern of the State. Federal power 
exists in this area only when intrastate tariffs are so low that an undue or unrea~ 
sonable advantage, preference, or prejudice is created as between persons or 
localities in intrastate commerce on the one hand and interstate commerce on 
the other, or when those rates cast an undue burden on interstate commerce. 
Proof of such must meet ‘a high standard of certainty,’ .. . before a state rate 
can be nullified... .” The Court concluded from an examination of the evi- 
dence that it did not meet the exacting standards of prior cases. For example, it 
was noted that there was no evidence on the relative cost of intrastate traffic, 
and that it is insufficient to show merely that interstate rates are higher. The 
Court majority declared that rate uniformity is not necessarily the goal of fed- 
eral regulation, and that the ICC’s wishful thinking is no substitute for sub- 
stantial evidence. Speaking for the four dissenters, Justice Frankfurter re- 
viewed exhaustively the statutory and case history of the problem at hand, 
arguing that no single formula is possible for its solution. He declared that the 
Court should not interpose insurmountable obstacles to the effective regulation 
of the national transportation system, responsibility for which rests mainly 
with the ICC, 
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4. Federal Judicial Power 


FELA and Jones Act Cases. It was apparent in the 1957 Term, in spite of 
Justice Frankfurter’s repeated and powerfully reasoned objections, that the 
Court was not prepared to abandon its certiorari policy in FELA and Jénes Act 
cases.” Tt reversed several state supreme courts in FELA cases where the sole 
issue was the sufficiency of the evidence to sustain jury findings on the question 
of employer negligence.* Two Jones Act cases merely involved factual questions 
regarding coverage.*” In all these cases Justice Frankfurter insisted that certi- 
orari had been granted improvidently, and several dissents were entered on the 
merits. One Jones Act case, however, did involve a substantial legal issue, the 
Court ruling 5-4 that the statute went beyond general tort doctrine, since 
Congress intended to provide the same measure of liberal recovery for injured 
maritime workers that is available to railroad workers under FELA.®* The 
minority protested that the Court’s reading of FELA and the Jones Act tended 
to make employers virtual insurers of the safety of their employees, and that 
Congress had not legislated in terms of absolute liability. Specifically the Court 
ruled in this case that the employer’s violation of a Coast Guard regulation deal- 
ing with navigation and designed to prevent collisions would support a finding 
of negligence where no collision had occurred. The lower courts had applied the 
general tort doctrine that there can be liability for the violation of a statutory 
duty only where the injury is one which the statute was designed to prevent. 
The Court had repeatedly refused to apply this doctrine to FELA cases, and 
the Jones Act specifically incorporates FELA standards as regards employer 
liability. 

Criminal Contempts. After the top eleven Communists were convicted in 
1949, in the Dennis case, of violating the Smith Act, and each was sentenced to 
five years in jail, they all remained free on bail until their appeals were adjudi- 
cated. Two of these defendants failed to appear in court when the surrender 
order was signed, and remained fugitives for more than four and a half years. 
Finally they both surrendered voluntarily early in 1956. The government then 
brought criminal contempt proceedings in the district court for willful dis- 
obedience of the surrender order, charging violation of 18 USC §401, which, 
among other things, gives the court power to punish for contempt ‘“‘disobedi- 
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ence or resistance to its lawful... order.” Under Rule 42(b) of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure, these two men were tried before the court without 
a jury, and after a hearing, were found guilty of contempt and sentenced to 
three-year jail terms, to be served after the five-year sentences for conspiracy 
had been completed. Dividing 5-4, the Court affirmed in Green v. United 
States, with Justice Harlan speaking for the majority. 

First, the Court held that the trial court’s criminal contempt power extends 
to the surrender order, since it was a lawful order within the meaning of the 
statute. It was noted that federal courts have had the authority to punish viola- 
tions of their own orders under their contempt powers ever since the Judiciary 
Act of 1789. The Court could find no policy reason for holding otherwise, point- 
ing out that Congress did not make bail-jumping a crime until 1954 (18 USC 
§3146). The Court also concluded that the evidence was sufficient to support 
the contempt convictions. Secondly, the Court ruled that as a matter of law a 
prison sentence for criminal contempt may exceed one year, pointing to a num- 
ber of cases in the past where the sentence exceeded a year. The Court rejected 
the argument that if a criminal contempt is subject to a three-year jail sentence, 
then it is an infamous crime within the meaning of the Fifth Amendment, thus 
requiring indictment by grand jury. Justice Harlan argued that it had been 
established by a long and unbroken line of decisions of the Court that criminal 
contempts are not subject to jury trial as a matter of constitutional right, and 
that this has always been the view of Congress as well. Criminal contempts have 
always had a unique character under the Constitution, Justice Harlan said, and 
have always differed from the usual statutory crime under federal law. Finally, 
the Court ruled that the three-year sentences were not an abuse of discretion 
on the part of the district court. To be sure, said Justice Harlan, where Con- 
gress has not seen fit to impose limitations on the sentencing power, the district 
courts have a special duty to exercise such an extraordinary power with the ut- 
most sense of responsibility and circumspection, and the court’s discretion is 
by no means an unbridled one. But in this instance it felt that by any standards 
the contempt had been a “most egregious” one, and it was noted that the bail- 
jumping statute provides for a maximum punishment of five years’ imprison- 
ment. ; 

In the principal dissenting opinion Justice Black took the position that the 
power of the judge to punish for criminal contempt in a summary proceeding is 
an anomaly of the law, and that it was time for a fundamental reconsideration 
of its validity. He maintained that the appellants were entitled to indictment by 
grand jury and trial by jury, and that the precedents to the contrary should be 
set aside, noting that the rule of stare decisis is less compelling in the constitu- 
tional law field than in other fields. His principal objection to the contempt pro- 
cedure was that the judge is at the same time the prosecutor and the jury, sit- 
ting in judgment of his own cause. Judges too are human, he said, and no official 
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should have such “autocratic omnipotence.” The offense itself, he argued, is the 
most elastic in the law, the procedures are the harshest, review of a cold record 
is largely impotent, and there are no limits to the punishments. By every test of 
reason and history, he urged, criminal contempt is a crime. Indeed, Justice 
Black maintained that recent scholarship shows that before the seventeenth 
century, the English courts did not have this power, and that it came in later as 
a corruption from Star Chamber. He said that while the contempt power began 
modestly enough, it has become swollen and is now used for all sorts of purposes, 
so that it is now a device for by-passing constitutional safeguards. He noted 
that the Founding Fathers were strongly committed to trial by jury, and he did 
not believe that the Constitution was designed to perpetuate every arbitrary 
practice then tolerated in England. It was never intended to adopt the common 
law wholesale. Finally, Justice Black felt that this power was not necessary, and 
merely reflects a lack of respect for jury trial, one of the most valuable of all 
rights. ; 

Diversity and Federal Question Jurisdiction. In the act of July 25, 1958,°° Con- 
gress made some important changes in the legislation which controls the juris- 
diction of the federal district courts. Congress has always limited access to 
their diversity jurisdiction, which dates from 1789, by prescribing the minimum 
amount that must be in controversy. The Judiciary Act of 1789 fixed the 
amount at $500; it was reduced to $400 in 1801 and restored to $500 in 1802; 
after being increased to $2,000 in 1887, the Judicial Code of 1911 fixed the 
amount at $3,000. Now, following approval of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States,* the jurisdictional amount was raised to $10,000. At the same 
time, the limit for the general federal question jurisdiction of the United States 
district courts (which dates only from 1875, with the exception of 1801-1802) 
was also raised from $3,000 to $10,000. Since most federal question cases are 
covered by special statutes, which do not stipulate any jurisdictional limit, this 
raising of the sum which must be involved will affect only a small number of 
Jones Act cases, dealing with injuries to seamen, and some suits contesting the 
constitutionality of state statutes. The new rule ought to have a considerable 
effect on the number of diversity cases, especially with regard to contract cases, 
as contrasted with those in tort, since parties can sue in contract only for actual 
losses. In order to discourage suits for sums which are inflated merely to meet 
the jurisdictional requirement, the statute provides that if the final judgment is 
for less than $10,000, the district judge may, in his discretion, in both diversity 
and general federal question cases, deny costs to the plaintiff, and, in addition, 
may impose costs on the plaintiff. 
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Another important change was made in the law controlling access to the fed- 
eral diversity jurisdiction with the provision that henceforth a corporation shall 
be deemed, for this purpose, to be a citizen not only of the state in which it was 
incorporated, as previously, but also of the state where it has its “principal 
place of business.’’® This means that a corporation chartered in Delaware, but 
having its principal place of business in New York, will no longer be able to sue 
or be sued by New Yorkers on diversity grounds in any federal court. Such a 
corporation, in other words, will be regarded as a citizen of two states, so far as 
diversity is concerned. Another change makes such a corporation a citizen of 
two states for purposes of removing diversity cases from state courts to federal 
courts. Defendants may remove diversity cases from state to federal courts only 
if they are not citizens of the state where the action is pending. Thus, the cor- 
poration chartered in Delaware and having its principal place of business in 
New York will not be able to remove any diversity case from the state courts of 
Delaware or New York even though actual diversity of citizenship exists be- 
tween the parties. 

Finally, the statute provides that a civil action in any state court arising 
under the state’s workmen’s compensation laws may not be removed to any fed- 
eral district court. This provision will have a serious deterrent effect. The Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee reported, for example, that during 1957, in the state 
of Texas alone, 1148 workmen’s compensation cases were removed from state 
courts to the United States district courts.™ 

In a diversity case which turned on the construction of a state compensation 
act, and in which the main controverted issue was whether the plaintiff had the 
status of a statutory employee of the defendant, the Court held, 6-3, that the 
federal trial court was not bound by a state rule of practice which makes this 
issue one for decision by the judge alone.® Justice Brennan noted that “there 
is a strong federal policy against allowing state rules to disrupt the judge-jury 
relationship in the federal courts,” and that in the light of the Seventh Amend- 
ment, the function assigned to the jury is an essential part of the process. 

What Is a Law of the United States? Under the federal perjury statute (18 
USC §1621), it is a crime to make a false statement under an oath authorized 
by a law of the United States. Pursuant to statute and the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure, federal courts are authorized to prescribe rules for the conduct 
of their business, and in accordance with this authority the two federal district 
courts in Iowa adopted a rule governing the admission of out-of-state attorneys 
to practice. Among other things, the rule states that the attorney may be re- 
quired to submit to examination under oath. A Minnesota attorney was ex- 
amined under oath, and later indicted for making a false statement. The dis- 
trict court dismissed the indictment on the ground that the local rule under 
which the oath was taken was not a law of the United States. The Supreme 
Court reversed, holding that the phrase, “law of the United States,” as used in 
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the perjury statute, is not limited to statutes, but also includes rules and regula- 
tions which have been lawfully authorized as well as decisional law. 

Venue. Cores, an alien crewman, entered the United States at Philadelphia 
with a conditional landing permit good for 29 days. He was in New York at the 
time of the expiration of his permit, but was arrested and indicted in Connecti- 
cut for willfully remaining in the country beyond the time limit. The district 
court dismissed the criminal information on the ground that the permit had ex- 
pired before he entered the district where he was apprehended. By a 6-3 vote 
the Supreme Court reversed." Speaking for the majority Justice Clark agreed 
that questions of venue raise deep issues of public policy, and that “the Consti- 
tution makes it clear that determination of proper venue in a criminal case re- 
quires determination of where the crime was committed.” But he concluded 
that the offense consists of remaining in the United States, and therefore con- 
tinuing presence anywhere in the United States falls within the statute. Thus 
the crime is a continuing one, triable in any district where the individual is 
found, The three dissenting Justices maintained that the crime is committed 
when the conditional permit expires, all elements of the crime having occurred 
at that time. 

Production Orders and Due Process. In an early stage of litigation instituted 
by a Swiss holding corporation to recover assets seized by the government under 
the Trading with the Enemy Act, the government moved for an order under 
Rule 34 of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure for the production, discovery 
and inspection of certain bank'records. The corporation was unable to comply 
with the order of the district court because of the operation of Swiss law and 
the position of the Swiss government. The court then dismissed the action under 
Rule 37 because of noncompliance with the production order. The Supreme ° 
Court reversed, avoiding constitutional questions by construing Rule 37 as not 
authorizing dismissal of this action on these facts." Nevertheless, the Court 
discussed constitutional questions, pointing out that there are constitutional 
limitations upon the power of courts, even in aid of their own valid processes, to 
dismiss an action without affording a party the opportunity for a hearing on the 
merits of his case. The Court suggested that due process is violated by the strik- 
ing of a complaint because of a party’s inability, despite good-faith efforts, to 
comply with a pretrial production order. It was emphasized that on this record 
the corporation’s failure to satisfy the production order fully was due to ina- 
bility fostered neither by its conduct nor by circumstances within its control. 

Judicial Review of Administrative Action. Several American shipping com- 
panies using the Panama Canal brought suit to compel the Panama Canal Com- 
pany to prescribe new tolls. Created by act of Congress in 1950, the Company 
holds the assets of the Canal, operates its facilities, and is authorized to change 
the tolls. The statute also provides that the Company may sue and be sued in its 
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corporate name. By unanimous vote the Court held that this controversy was 
not an appropriate one for judicial action.®® Section 10 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act excludes from judicial review “agency action” that is “by law 
committed to agency discretion,” and the Court found this section to be con- 
trolling. Congress left to the discretion of the Canal Company the initiation of 
procedures for readjustment of tolls. The Court held that authority over the 
tolls is more than the performance of a ministerial act, since the level of rates 
involves nice issues of judgment and choice requiring the exercise of informed 
discretion. 


II. QUESTIONS OF STATE POWER 
1. Due Process of Law 


Freedom of Association. The freedom of association, a right not yet well de- 
fined in American constitutional law, was the subject of an important unani- 
mous ruling in National Association for the Advancement of Colored People v. 
Alabama." NAACP is a nonprofit New York corporation, and its Alabama affil- 
iate was established in 1918. Believing itself exempt, it never attempted to 
comply with the Alabama foreign corporations act. In 1956 the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Alabama brought an equity suit in the state court to enjoin NAACP 
from further activity in the state. The court granted an immediate restraining 
order. The state then moved for production of many papers and records, includ- 
ing the names and addresses of all agents and members of the Association. When 
NAACP refused to comply with the production order so far as the membership 
lists were concerned, it was held in civil contempt and fined $100,000. 

First of all, the Court ruled that NAACP had standing to assert the constitu- 
tional rights of its members, who were not parties to the suit, since their rights 
could not be vindicated effectively except through an appropriate representa- 
tive. To require the members to claim their right themselves would result in 
nullification of the right at the very moment of its assertion. In a practical 
sense, the Court held, NAACP and its members are identical. 

On the merits, the Court held that the production order violates due process. 
The effective advocacy of both public and private points of view is undeniably 
enhanced by group association. Said Justice Harlan: “It is beyond debate that 
freedom to engage in association for the advancement of beliefs and ideas is an 
inseparable aspect of the ‘liberty’ assured by the Due Process Clause .... Of 
course, it is immaterial whether the beliefs sought to be advanced by association 
pertain to political, economic, religious or cultural matters ....” Furthermore, 
the Court ruled that it was immaterial that Alabama had not taken any direct 
steps to restrict the right of NAACP members to associate freely, for abridge- 
ment of the right may result from various forms of governmental action. Justice 
Harlan observed that it was hardly “a novel perception” that compelled disclos- 
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sure of affiliation may effectively restrain freedom of association; there is a 
“vital relationship between freedom to associate and privacy in one’s associa- 
tions.” Especially where a group espouses dissident beliefs, it may be absolutely 
essential to preserve the inviolability of privacy in group association. Thus the 
Court concluded that the production order entailed the likelihood of a substan- 
tial restraint upon the exercise by the members of NAACP of their freedom of 
association. For NAACP had shown incontrovertibly that, in the past, revela- 
tion of the identity of members exposed them to economic reprisal, loss of em- 
ployment, the threat of physical coercion, and other manifestations of public 
hostility. It is not a sufficient answer, Justice Harlan pointed out, to say that 
this sort of repression would be due not to state action, but only to private com- 
munity pressures, for the crucial fact is that it is an exertion of state power that 
starts the difficulty. 

The Court went on to rule that Alabama did not demonstrate an interest in 
obtaining the disclosures which was sufficient to justify the deterrent effect 
which these disclosures would have on the free exercise of the constitutionally 
protected right of association. Alabama claimed that its interest was to deter- 
mine whether NAACP was conducting an intrastate business in violation of the 
Alabama foreign corporation registration statute, but the Court held that dis- 
closure of the names of the members of NAACP had no substantial bearing on 
this issue. 

Finally, the Court distinguished the Zimmerman case," which had sustained 
the New York anti-Klan act in 1928. It was pointed out that that decision was 
based on the nature of the Klan, which had been guilty of acts of unlawful in- 
timidation and violence, and that the Klan had made no effort to comply with 
any provisions of the New York statute, and would give the state no informa- 
tion at all. 

The Court set aside the judgment of civil contempt and the $100,000 fine, 
but directed that the validity of the temporary restraining order remained to be 
adjudicated on the merits in the state courts. 

Freedom of Speech. A variety of free speech issues were adjudicated by the 
Court during the 1957 Term. The most interesting arose from the administra- 
tion of California’s tax laws. Under California law, applicants for the property 
tax exemption must complete annually a standard form and file it with the 
local assessor. Pursuant to a 1952 constitutional amendment, the legislature 
provided that the applicant must sign an oath in which he swears that he does 
not advocate the overthrow of government by force or violence or other unlaw- 
ful means, and does not advocate support of a foreign government engaged in 
hostilities against the United States. The California Supreme Court held that 
this declaration was designed to relieve the tax assessor of the burden of ascer- 
taining the facts with reference to tax exemption claimants, but that it is not 
conclusive evidence of eligibility. The assessor has the duty of investigating 
the facts underlying all tax liabilities, and has statutory authority to subpoena 
taxpayers. He may find against the taxpayer, in which case the latter may go to 
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court to prove the incorrectness of the assessor’s determination. In one case, 
two World War II veterans claiming the veterans’ property-tax exemption re- 
fused to subscribe to the oath, and a companion case dealt with the like refusal 
of a Unitarian and a Unitarian-Universalist church.” With Justice Clark dis- 
senting alone, the Court held the challenged statute unconstitutional. Justice 
Brennan pointed out that it is settled that speech can be effectively limited by 
the exercise of the taxing power, and that the denial of a tax exemption is a 
penalty having the same deterrent effect upon speech as a fine. Even though 
the tax exemption is a privilege or bounty, still its denial may infringe upon 
speech. While it may be assumed that California may deny tax exemptions to 
persons who engage in speech which the state may constitutionally proscribe, 
the question for decision, said Justice Brennan, is whether California has 
chosen a fair method for determining when a claimant is a member of that class. 
For when the state undertakes to restrain unlawful advocacy, it must provide 
adequate safeguards to protect constitutional rights, particularly when rights 
“essential to the workings of a free society” are involved. 

The Court’s decision turned on the fact that the statute put the burden of 
proof upon the taxpayer, both before the assessor and in court, to establish that 
he is properly within the constitutionally exempted group. While the state has 
the power to regulate procedures under which its laws are carried out, including 
the burden of persuasion, it must do so without offending fundamental prin- 
ciples of justice. Thus, a legislature may not declare an individual guilty or pre- 
sumptively guilty of a crime; it cannot place the burden of proof on defendants 
in criminal cases. While California has seemingly undertaken merely to com- 
pute tax liabilities, actually it is determining whether certain speech falls with- 
in a class which may constitutionally be curtailed, and Justice Brennan de- 
clared that “the separation of legitimate from illegitimate speech calls for more 
sensitive tools than California has supplied.” As in criminal cases, the Court 
ruled, when the transcendent value of speech is involved due process requires 
the state to bear the burden of persuasion to show engagement in criminai 
speech. The danger in the state’s procedure, said Justice Brennan, is that where 
particular speech falls close to the line separating lawful from unlawful speech, 
the possibility of mistaken fact finding, which is inherent in all litigation, creates 
the danger that legitimate utterances will be penalized. “The man who knows 
that he must bring forth proof and persuade another of the lawfulness of his 
conduct necessarily must steer far wider of the unlawful zone than if the State 
must bear these burdens.” This is especially true where the proofs are complex 
and the standards are general in character. It was therefore concluded that 
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California’s procedure can only result in deterring speech which the Constitu- 
tion makes free; when the constitutional right to speak is sought to be deterred 
by the state’s taxing program, due process demands that speech be unfettered 
until the state comes forward with sufficient proof to justify the restriction. 

Justices Black and Douglas concurred separately, arguing that the tax was 
levied upon belief and expression, and that what a man thinks is no concern of 
the government. In the case of the two churches they thought there was an 
invasion of religious scruples. Justice Clark did not believe that due process 
requires the state to bear the burden of proof; this is not a criminal proceeding, 
he argued, but merely involves a gratuity, to which the state is free to attach 
conditions. He maintained that the state has a right to insure that those who 
benefit by tax exemption do not bite the hand that gives it. 

Staub v. Bazley™ involved a review of conviction of a salaried trade union 
organizer for violating an ordinance of Baxley, Georgia. The ordinance pro- 
vided that no person may solicit membership in any organization or union which 
requires payment of dues without first securing a permit from the Mayor and 
Council. In addition to paying a stiff fee ($2,000 plus $500 for each member ob- 
tained if the organizer is salaried), the Mayor and Council were directed to con- 
sider the character of the applicant, the nature of the organization, and “its 
effects upon the general welfare” of the city. In affirming the lower courts, the 
Court of Appeals of Georgia held that it would not even consider the constitu- 
tional question because Staub should have attacked specific sections of the 
ordinance rather than the whole document, and because Staub had not made an 
effort first to secure a license. Reversing the state courts, the Supreme Court 
held that the decision below did not rest upon an adequate non-federal basis. It 
is established, Justice Whittaker noted, that when a defense is grounded on 
federal law, the Supreme Court is not concluded by the state court’s view of 
pleading; the assertion of federal rights, when made plainly and reasonably, is 
not to be defeated by local practice. The Court has always held that failure to 
apply for a license under an ordinance which on its face violates the federal con- 
stitution does not preclude its review of the case. Furthermore, to force the 
plaintiff to challenge all sections of an ordinance, one by one, when they are in- 
terdependent and constitute one complete act of the licensing power, is to 
compel resort to “an arid ritual of meaningless form.” 

On the merits, the Court ruled that the ordinance made the enjoyment of 
constitutionally guaranteed freedom of speech contingent upon. the will of the 
Mayor and Council, and thus constituted a prior restraint upon that freedom. 
For above all the Mayor and Council were authorized to refuse a license “with- 
out semblance of definitive standards or other controlling guides.” It has long 
been settled that an ordinance which makes the enjoyment of constitutional 
freedoms contingent on the uncontrolled will of an official is an unconstitutional 
censorship or prior restraint upon the enjoyment of such freedoms.” 
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Justice Frankfurter, with whom Justice Clark agreed, dissented on the 
ground that the case rested upon adequate non-federal grounds. Viewing the 
problem quite characteristically as a problem in federalism, Justice Frank- 
furter argued for the proposition that the Court ought to recognize that the 
states have a wide discretion in formulating procedures, even though their 
procedures may seem crude, awkward or even unnecessarily formal, so long as 
they are not used to stifle a federal claim. 

Finally, in Youngdahl v. Rainfair, Inc., the Court held that while a state 
court may enjoin picketing which had taken the form of violent conduct, it may 
not constitutionally forbid peaceful picketing. This is of course familiar doc- 
trine. Partly the violent conduct took the form of violent speech, but the Court 
ruled that abusive language is not protected speech. Thus the Court ruled that 
the word “scab” is not within protected speech. For, said Justice Burton, ‘if a 
sufficient number yell any word sufficiently loudly showing an intent to rid- 
icule, insult or annoy, no matter how innocuous the dictionary definition of that 
word, the effect may cease to be persuasion and become intimidation and incite- 
ment to violence.” It follows that a state court may enjoin threats and intimida- 
tion, but it is not free to go so far as to forbid all picketing. Three dissenters 
maintained that Congress had given the National Labor Relations Board ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over the controversy. 

Discharge for Disloyalty. Beilan, a teacher in the Philadelphia public school 
system for about 22 years, refused to answer a question put to him by the 
Superintendent as to whether he had been in 1944 an official in the Communist 
Political Association. He was then discharged solely on the ground that refusal 
to answer the question demonstrated ‘“incompetency.” By a 5-4 vote the 
Supreme Court ruled that Beilan had been denied no federal constitutional 
right.” Said Justice Burton: “By engaging in teaching in the public schools, 
petitioner did not give up his right to freedom of belief, speech or association. 
He did, however, undertake obligations of frankness, candor and cooperation 
in answering inquiries made of him by his employing Board examining into 
his fitness to serve it as a public school teacher.” Education is a sensitive area, 
and the state has a vital stake in preserving the integrity of the schools. The 
question put to Beilan, Justice Burton said, was relevant to the issue of fitness 
and suitability to serve as a teacher; the finding was not one of disloyalty, but 
rather of insubordination, lack of frankness and candor. There is nothing in the 
federal Constitution, the Court ruled, which requires that a teacher’s classroom 
conduct should be the sole basis for determining his fitness, since fitness for 
teaching depends upon a broad range of factors. It was noted that Pennsylvania 
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law specifies several disqualifying grounds, such as immorality, intemperance, 
cruelty, mental derangement and persistent violation of school laws, and that 
Pennsylvania courts have construed the term “incompetency’”’ broadly. The 
Slochower case”? was distinguished on the ground that there the discharge had 
been based entirely upon events occurring before a federal committee whose 
inquiry was not directed towards local affairs. 

A companion case dealt with the discharge of a subway conductor in New 
York under the state’s Security Risk Law.’§ As authorized by the law, the state 
Civil Service Commission classified the New York City Transit Authority as a 
security agency, and the agency was accordingly given authority to discharge 
an employee if on all the evidence there are reasonable grounds to believe that, 
because of doubtful reliability, the employment would endanger security. The 
conductor had refused to say, under oath, in response to a question put to him 
by the Commissioner of Investigation, whether he was then a member of the 
Communist Party, pleading the Fifth Amendment. The Court held that the 
conductor could not complain of certain procedural defects because he had 
failed to pursue the administrative remedy available to him; that the power of 
the state to enact such legislation was not constitutionally contingent upon the 
existence of a public emergency; and that the application of this law to the 
New York transportation system was not irrational. But the major holding 
was that the state’s finding—that refusal to answer the question supports the 
conclusion that the conductor was “of doubtful trust and reliability” —does not 
offend due process. The New York Court of Appeals had ruled that he had not 
been discharged because of any inference of membership in the Communist 
Party, or because of the assertion of the privilege against self-incrimination, but 
only because of the doubt created as to his “reliability” by refusing to answer a 
relevant question put to him by his employer. Again Slochower was distinguished 
since there the removal had been based upon an assertion of the Fifth Amend- 
ment right, and in a federal inquiry unrelated to any question of state employ- 
ment. 

Chief Justice Warren dissented. He believed that Beilan’s discharge was due 
mainly to assertion of the Fifth Amendment privilege, thus falling within the 
Slochower rule. As for the other discharge, he agreed with Justice Brennan that 
whatever the state may assert, the real issue was dismissal as a security risk, 
and that therefore a man had been branded as disloyal without due process. In 
both cases they thought that the inference of disloyalty was arbitrary because 
there was no evidence to support it. Justices Douglas and Black found in these 
cases an invasion of freedom of speech and belief and a denial of the presump- 
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tion of innocence. They would not permit any inference of wrongdoing to flow 
from the invocation of any constitutional right. 

Double Jeopardy. Several very important questions relating to double jeop- 
ardy were before the Court during the Term under review, and the Justices 
were sharply divided in each case. One came up from New Jersey, where Hoag 
had been indicted on the charge that he had participated in the robbery of 
three named individuals. The state called five witnesses, the three named in the 
indictment and two others who had also been victims of the same robbery but 
had not been named in the indictment. Hoag testified to an alibi. Only one of the 
witnesses, one of the two who had not been named in the indictment, identified 
Hoag at the trial as the robber. Following an acquittal by the jury, the state 
then proceeded to indict Hoag for robbing the identifying witness, and at the 
trial this witness was the only one called by the state. The defense at the second 
trial called the other four, who again said that they could not make a positive 
identification, and Hoag repeated his alibi. This time the jury found him guilty, 
and dividing 5-3, the Supreme Court affirmed over due process objections.”® 
The Court ruled that Hoag had not been put in jeopardy twice for the same 
crime. 

The state courts took the position that the New Jersey statute makes each 
robbery a separate offense. Nothing in due process, the Court ruled, prevents 
the state from taking the position that double jeopardy does not apply unless 
the same evidence necessary to sustain 2 second indictment would have been 
sufficient to secure a conviction on the first. The Fourteenth Amendment, said 
Justice Harlan, does not always forbid a state to prosecute different offenses at 
consecutive trials even though they arose out the same occurrence. In any given 
case the question is one of fundamental fairness, and while it may be better 
practice for a state in these circumstances normally to try the several offenses 
in a single prosecution, due process does not demand it. Furthermore, the Court 
refused to make the doctrine of collateral estoppel a constitutional requirement. 
It was sufficient, it held, that the New Jersey courts had ruled that the previous 
acquittal did not give rise to such estoppel because the first trial involved several 
questions in addition to that of Hoag’s identity, and there was no way of know- 
ing upon which question the jury’s verdict turned. Writing in dissent, Chief 
Justice Warren maintained that it was not consistent with the fair procedure 
guaranteed by due process for the state to litigate a single issue, previously re- 
solved by the jury in favor of the defendant, in a second trial. For he argued 
that the issue of the robber’s identity was unrelated to the name of the par- 
ticular victim named in the indictment. Justice Douglas, with whom Justice 
Black registered agreement, also filed a dissenting opinion to argue that mak- 
ing a man “run the gauntlet twice” violates the Constitution, but he went on 
to argue that the Palko case® ought to be overruled. 

The question of multiple prosecutions was also involved in the case of 
Ciucci, who had been charged by Illinois in four separate indictments with 
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murdering his wife and three children. In his first trial he was found guilty of 
murdering his wife, and the jury fixed the penalty at 20 years. Under Illinois 
law the jury fixes the penalty for first degree murder at from 14 years to death. 
Then the state tried Ciucci a second time, for murdering one of the children, 
and again he was convicted, this time being given 45 years in the penitentiary. 
Then at a third trial for the death of a second child he was again convicted and 
given the death penalty, which was what the prosecutor was after all along. At 
each of the trials the prosecution introduced into evidence details of all four 
deaths. Dividing 5-4, the Court held that on this record there had been no 
violation of due process.® It was conceded that under Illinois law each of the 
murders, though they took place at the same time, constituted a separate of- 
fense, and it was also undisputed that the evidence of the entire occurrence was 
relevant to each of the three prosecutions. The Court majority could not find in 
this record any fundamental unfairness. Speaking for the dissenters, Justice 
Douglas argued that this was harassment of the accused with repeated trials on 
the same evidence, that each trial was in effect a trial for the murder of all four 
victims, and that this was therefore “an unseemly and oppressive use” of 
criminal procedure. 

An important double jeopardy issue was left unresolved in another Illinois 
case. Bartkus was acquitted by a federal jury on a charge of robbing a federally- 
insured bank in Cairo, Illinois. He was then convicted by a state jury of the 
crime of robbing this bank and given a life sentence. On January 6, 1958, the 
Supreme Court divided evenly, 4—4, thus affirming the Illinois Supreme Court.” 
But the Court granted a petition for rehearing on May 26,8 and the question 
will therefore be re-examined in the 1958 Term. 

Self-Incrimination. Dividing 6-3, the Court ruled in Knapp v. Schwettzer* 
that one who has been given immunity under state law cannot refuse to answer 
questions put to him by a state grand jury on the ground that it might expose 
him to a prosecution under a federal law. Knapp had refused to answer ques- 
tions in the course of a New York grand jury inquiry into labor racketeering be- 
cause the state immunity law did not give him immunity from federal prosecu- 
tion, and he alleged that his answers would expose him to prosecution under 
Section 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act. Speaking for the Court, Justice Frank- 
furter noted that Knapp’s position carried dangerous implications, since it 
could lead to the contention that when Congress enacts a criminal statute it 
has as a practical matter withdrawn from the states their traditional power to 
investigate in aid of prosecuting conventional state crimes wherever some facts 
may relate to a federal offense. This was contrary to the historic distribution of 
powers between state and nation in our federal system, in which most of the 
criminal jurisdiction was left to the states. In these days of sweeping federal 
legislation, it was pointed out, state investigations to discover crimes could easily 
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be thwarted if the states are deprived of the power to expose wrongdoing. If the 
Court accepted Knapp’s contention, then every witness before a state grand 
jury would feel free to block the vitally important state investigations of crime. 
The Fifth Amendment, said Justice Frankfurter, was designed to restrain the 
compulsion of testimony by the federal government, but was not a general dec- 
laration of policy against compelling testimony. But he also observed that the 
federal government cannot take advantage of this recognition of the state’s 
autonomy in order to evade the Bill of Rights, so that if a federal officer should 
be a party to the compulsion of testimony by state agencies, the Fifth Amend- 
ment would apply.® But there was no showing here that the state was being 
used as an instrument of federal prosecution or investigation. Finally, said 
Justice Frankfurter, if a person facilitates amenability to federal process 
through immunized self-disclosure before a state law-enforcing agency, then this 
is the price we must pay for federalism. This is better than to sterilize the power 
of either government by not recognizing the autonomy of each within its proper 
sphere. Speaking in dissent, Justice Black objected strongly to a procedure 
under which a man can be whipsawed into incriminating himself. He did not 
believe that such an “intolerable state of affairs” was a necessary part of our 
federal system. 

Confessions. In Crooker v. California,® decided by a 5-4 vote, the Court held 
that the fact that the police had refused to permit the accused to get in touch 
with his lawyer did not render the confession secured during the interrogation 
involuntary. A state’s denial of counsel violates due process only if the accused 
is deprived of counsel at the trial on the merits, or if lack of counsel in the 
pretrial proceedings was so prejudicial as to infect the subsequent trial with 
fundamental unfairness. In this case the imputation of coercion was negated by 
the defendant’s age, intelligence, and education, and his apparent awareness of 
his right to remain silent. The four dissenting Justices insisted that an accused 
has as great a need for counsel before trial as at any other time, and that the 
only way to stop third-degree practices at the interrogation, ‘‘the most critical 
period of his ordeal,” is to secure his right to have a lawyer with him. At the 
trial it is usually too late to prove coercion, since it is generally a matter of pit- 
ting the defendant’s word against that of the law officers. 

In another case which made the same point, the Court expressed its unwilling- 
ness to hamper the police in their solution of difficult criminal cases, and in- 
sisted that it is the very essence of federalism to give the states the widest 
possible latitude in the administration of their own systems of criminal justice. 
In a third case, involving the conviction of a mentally dull Negro youth, who 


85 As decided in Byars v. United States, 273 U.S. 28 (1927). 

88 357 U.S. 433 (1958). 

87 Cicenia v. Lagay, 357 U.S. 504 (1958). In this case the Court also ruled that the state 
had not denied due process because it had required the defendant to plead to the indict~ 
ment without an opportunity to inspect his confession. Many states, it was noted, give 
the judge discretion whether or not to allow inspection before trial. See: Francis A. Allen, 
“The Supreme Court and State Criminal Justice,” Wayne Law Review, Vol. 4, pp. 191-204 
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had been arrested without warrant, denied a preliminary hearing before a 
magistrate, never informed of his right to remain silent, held incommunicado 
for three days, denied food for long periods of time, and threatened with mob ac- 
tion, the Court set aside the conviction on the ground that the confession 
secured under these circumstances had been coerced.** The absence of physical 
torture was not decisive, since there is a torture of the mind as well as of the 
body; the will is as much affected by fear as by force. On the other hand, the 
Court sustained a conviction resting on a confession where it found that the 
police interview had been temperate and courteous, and the emotional distress 
of the accused could be attributed to remorse rather than to any coercive con- 
duct on the part of the officers. ®° 

Right to Counsel. A conviction was set aside by a 5-4 vote in Moore v. Michi- 
gan®? where the Court found that there had been no competent and intelligent 
waiver of the right to counsel. The accused was a 17-year old Negro with a 
seventh grade education who, after protracted interrogation, had been per- 
mitted to plead guilty to a murder charge after saying that he did not desire 
counsel. The Court found that there had been possible defenses which raised 
questions of considerable technical difficulty obviously beyond the understand- 
ing of the accused, and that he had needed help with regard to the question of 
the degree of murder involved. While the state is not obliged to force a lawyer up- 
on an unwilling defendant, where the right to counsel is of critical importance 
a finding of waiver will not be made lightly. The Court ruled that the defendant 
had succeeded in carrying the burden of proving that he had not waived his 
right to counsel understandingly and intelligently. For example, on cross- 
examination the sheriff indicated that he had advised the accused to plead 
guilty because there was high tension in the community, and this corroborated 
the defendant’s testimony that he had been told if he didn’t plead the sheriff 
would be unable to protect him. While the trial court held as a fact that there 
were no threats of mob violence, this was regarded as immaterial since the 
accused, who was held in continuous and close confinement, was in no position 
to know that this was so. In short, a rejection of a federal constitutional right 
because of fear cannot be regarded as an intelligent waiver. The four dissenting 


88 Payne v. Arkansas, 356 U.S. 560 (1958). The Court also rejected the state’s conten- 
tion that there was enough other evidence to sustain the verdict, holding that since the 
coerced confession was part of the evidence before the jury, and the jury returned a gen- 
eral verdict, no one could say what credit and weight the jury gave to the confession. 
Justice Clark dissented on this point on the authority of Stein v. New York, 346 U.S. 156 
(1953). But speaking for the Court, Justice Whittaker pointed out that in the Stein case 
the Court had not found that the confession was coerced. 

89 Ashdown v. Utah, 357 U.S. 426 (1948). On the facts, a bare majority of the Court 
held that the confession used in Thomas v. Arizona, 356 U.S. 390 (1958) had been volun- 
tary, “a spontaneous exclamation of a guilty conscience.” There was no evidence of a 
physical beating, no continuous relay questioning, no incommunicado detention or psy- 
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Justices argued that the issue was one of fact, regarding events that had oc- 
curred 19 years ago, on which the state courts had ruled three times, and that 
there was ample evidence to support their position. 

Knowing Use of False Testimony by the Prosecution. A unanimous Court set 
aside a conviction in Alcorta v. Texas™ on the ground that the prosecutor used 
testimony that he knew was false. It is well established that the introduction 
by the state of such seriously prejudicial testimony is a denial of due process of 
law.” 

Procedure for Finding Insanity. Under California statutes, when a man has 
been condemned to death, the initial determination of his sanity is up to the 
warden of the state prison, the condemned person having no right to place his 
claim of insanity before the warden. On the authority of a recent precedent™ 
which held that due process permits a state to leave the issue of the sanity of a 
man condemned to death to the ex parte determination of the governor, the 
Court affirmed.” Justice Brennan filed a concurring opinion to make the point 
that while he assumes that due process prohibits a state from executing a pris- 
oner who has become insane after his conviction, there had been no violation of 
due process in this instance because the warden had a regular procedure involv- 
ing periodic reports from staff psychiatrists. He thought it was reasonable for 
the state to take the position that an adversary proceeding on the issue of prob- 
able cause might open the door to interminable delaying maneuvers in capital 
cases, contrary to the sound administration of justice. It sufficed that the 
warden had acted in good faith on the basis of responsible medical advice and 
his own personal observations. Speaking for the three dissenters, Justice Frank- 
furter maintained that in this situation the fearful question of life and death is 
left to the mere say-so of the warden without giving the condemned man any 
chance to present his case to the man who sits in judgment. He insisted that 
due process demands that the trier of fact hear the other side, and that the right 
to be heard was more important than the inconvenience involved. 

Notice. The Justices divided 5-4 on a very interesting question of notice in 
Lambert v. California.” The Los Angeles Municipal Code provides that no 
person who, after January 1, 1921, is convicted of a felony, whether in Cali- 
fornia or anywhere else, can remain in the city for more than five days without 
registering with the Chief of Police. At the time of her arrest on suspicion of 
another offense, Lambert had resided in Los Angeles for seven years, and had 
within that time been convicted of forgery. She appealed her conviction for 
violating the registration law, and after argument and reargument by appointed 
amicus, the Supreme Court held the statute unconstitutional. It is important 
to note that at her trial Lambert’s offer to prove lack of actual knowledge of the 
registration requirement had been refused, so that at the appeal it had tobe 
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assumed that she had no actual knowledge of it. Speaking for the Court, Justice 
Douglas conceded that an evil intent is not always necessary to constitute a 
erime, and that the legislature has a wide latitude in this respect, but he stressed 
that the conduct in this case was wholly passive, mere failure to register; the 
violation was unaccompanied by any activity, mere presence in the city being 
enough. Furthermore, there were no circumstances which might move one to in- 
quire as to the necessity of registration, and Lambert was not given a chance to 
register when she first became aware of the law. Under these circumstances the 
Court held that the statute denied the requirement of notice which is deeply in- 
grained in our concept of due process. The principle of notice runs throughout 
many branches of the law, and is equally appropriate where a person who is 
wholly unaware of wrongdoing and is wholly passive is tried for a crime. Thus 
the Court held “that actual knowledge of the duty to register or proof of the 
probability of such knowledge and subsequent failure to comply are necessary 
before a conviction under the ordinance can stand.” It was felt that this law was 
too severe because of the absence of an opportunity to avoid the consequences 
of the law or to defend any prosecution brought under it. Justice Douglas con- 
cluded: “Where a person did not know of the duty to register and where there 
was no proof of the probability of such knowledge, he may not be convicted 
consistently with due process. Were it otherwise, the evil would be as great as 
it is when the law is written in print too fine to read or in a language foreign to 
the community.” 

Writing in dissent, Justice Frankfurter declared that federal and state laws 
are thick with provisions that command that certain things be done or not done, 
under which persons are convicted who have no awareness of what the law re- 
quires. As a matter of justice or fairness he could see no difference between the 
state’s requirement of doing or not-doing. He declared that if the generalization 
underlying this decision is given its proper scope, then a whole volume of the 
United States Reports would be required to document in detail the legislation 
which would have to fall or be impaired. He was confident that this decision will 
turn out to be “an isolated deviation from the strong current of precedents—a 
derelict on the waters of the law.” 

State Jurisdiction. McGee, a resident of California, sued the International 
Life Insurance Company, a Texas corporation, in a California state court on an 
insurance contract that had been mailed to the insured in California. The 
Company, which never had any office or agent in California, was not served 
with process in California, but rather by registered mail at its principal place of 
business in Texas. The California court took jurisdiction on the basis of a state 
statute which subjects foreign corporations to suits in California on insurance 
contracts entered into with residents of the state, even though such corpora- 
tions cannot be served with process within its borders. McGee took his Cali- 
fornia judgment to the Texas courts, which refused to enforce it on the ground 
that it was void under the Due Process Clause; but it was conceded that if the 
California court had properly exercised jurisdiction over the Company, the 
Texas courts erred in refusing to give the judgment full faith and credit. By 
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unanimous vote the Supreme Court held that the California court had jurisdic- 
tion. Justice Black noted that since the Pennoyer case? this Court has held 
that due process places some limit on the power of a state court to enter binding 
judgments against persons not served with process within the boundaries of the 
state. But just where the line falls has been the subject of prolific controversy, 
the Court having accepted and then abandoned “consent,” “doing business” 
and ‘‘presence” as standards. The prevailing rule is that of the International 
Shoe case,** which held in 1954 that all due process requires is “certain minimum 
contacts.” Thus, it was concluded that the long history of litigation on this 
subject shows a trend “clearly discernible toward expanding the permissible 
scope of state jurisdiction over foreign corporations and other nonresidents.” 
This has been due partly to the fundamental transformation of our national 
economy, for with the increasing nationalization of commerce, more and more 
transactions now touch two or more states. Furthermore, with modern trans- 
portation and communication it is much less burdensome for a party to defend 
himself in a state where he engages in some economic activity. In this case the 
Court ruled that it was sufficient, so far as due process is concerned, that the 
suit in California was based on a contract which had a substantial connection 
with that state. The contract was delivered in California; the premiums were 
mailed from there; the insured was a resident of that state. “It cannot be 
denied,” said Justice Black, “that California has a manifest interest in provid- 
ing effective means of redress for its residents when their insurers refuse to pay 
claims.” These residents would be at a severe disadvantage if they were com- 
pelled to follow the insurance company to a distant state, particularly if the 
claims are small and the claimants cannot afford, as is often the case, to bring 
an action in a foreign forum. The Court concluded that while this suit may be 
inconvenient to the insurer, it was certainly nothing that amounted to a denial 
of due process; and noted that it was not contended that the Company did not 
have adequate notice and sufficient time to prepare its case.” 

In another case, decided 5—4, the Court ruled that the Florida courts lacked 
jurisdiction in rem over a trust the situs of which was in Delaware, and that 
they lacked jurisdiction im personam over the trustee in Delaware whose con- 
tacts with Florida were too minimal.” It was also held that Delaware is under 
no obligation to give full faith and credit to a Florida judgment which is in- 
valid because contrary to due process. The dissenting Justices thought that 
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there were sufficiently close and substantial connections with Florida to give 
Florida courts jurisdiction. 


2. Equal Protection of the Laws 


While no case dealing with racial segregation in the public schools was de- 
cided by the Supreme Court on the merits during the 1957 Term,'™ the Court 
met in Special Term on August 28, 1958, to review the latest developments in 
Arkansas. On petition of the Little Rock School Board, District Judge Harry J. 
Lemley suspended integration at Central High School on June 20, 1958, for a 
period of two and a half years, on the ground that the attendance of Negroes 
there had created “intolerable conditions.” On the very last day of the 1957 
Term, the Supreme Court declined to permit the by-passing of the Court of 
. Appeals, and on August 18 the Court of Appeals, convening in special session, 
reversed the District Court but stayed its mandate to permit the School Board 
to petition for certiorari. Since school was to open soon, the Supreme Court 
heard argument in Special Term on August 28, and further argument on Sep- 
tember 11, announcing a unanimous decision on September 12,!% affirming the 
Court of Appeals and reinstating the original plan for gradual integration of 
the schools of Little Rock which had been approved by the District Court on 
August 27, 1956.1% Appearing on invitation of the Court as amicus the Solicitor 
General supported fully the NAACP position. 

The Court reconvened on September 29 to deliver an opinion to which each 
Justice attached his name.!% After reviewing the history of the controversy, the 
Justices conceded that the School Board had acted in entire good faith, and ac- 
cepted the findings of the District Court as to the conditions in the High School 


101 There was plenty of writing on the various aspects of the desegregation problem. 
See: John L. Fletcher, Jr., T'he Segregation Case and the Supreme Court (Boston, 1958); 
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during the previous year. But in view of the fact that these conditions werc 
directly traceable to the actions of legislative and executive officials of Arkansas 
arising from a determination to resist the Court’s decision in the Brown case, 
the members of the School Board, who are also agents of the state, could not re- 
fuse to obey a proper federal court order. The Justices said: “The constitutional 
rights of respondents are not to be sacrificed or yielded to the violence and dis- 
order which have followed upon the actions of the Governor and Legisla- 
ture .... Law and order are not here to be preserved by depriving the Negro 
children of their constitutional rights.” State nullification of the Brown deci- 
sion, whether attempted ‘ingeniously or ingenuously,” is out of bounds. 
Finally, the Court made it perfectly clear that under the doctrine of national 
supremacy, the Governor and Legislature are bound by the federal judiciary’s 
interpretation of the national Constitution. 

A unanimous Court set aside the conviction of a young Negro for murder in 
Louisiana because within the memory of living men only one Negro had ever 
served on a grand jury in a parish whose population was about one-third 
Negro.! Undisputed testimony also established that a substantial number of 
Negroes in the community were educated, registered to vote, and had the statu- 
tory qualifications for jury service. Under these facts the convicted Negro had 
been denied the equal protection of the laws. The imputation of discrimination 
is not negated by the mere fact that the local officials said that they did not 
discriminate, and as for the appeal to local tradition, Justice Black said that 
that “cannot justify failure to comply with the constitutional mandate requir- 
ing equal protection of the laws.” 

Finally, the Court reasserted its recent holding in the Griffin case!” that a 
state denies the equal protection of the laws if it allows all convicted defendants 
to have appellate review except those who cannot afford to pay for the records 
of their trials.1°* In this instance the state permitted the trial judge to have a 
transcript furnished to an indigent defendant at public expense if the judge be- 
lieves that justice will thereby be promoted. The Court held that the judge’s 
conclusion that there had been no reversible error in the trial cannot be an 
adequate substitute for the right to full appellate review available to all de- 
fendants in the state who can afford the expense of a transcript. Justices Harlan 
and Whittaker dissented on the ground that the Griffin case, which was decided 
in 1956, should not apply to this conviction, which occurred in 1935. 


3. State Power and the Commerce Clause 


There are eight terminals for interstate railroads in Chicago. In 1955 the rail- 
roads abandoned the Parmalee Transportation Company as the carrier for pas- 
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sengers between stations, and engaged the Railroad Transfer Service, a corpora- 
tion specially organized at their request to serve as exclusive transfer agent. At 
this time the Chicago City Council adopted an ordinance requiring certificates 
of public convenience and necessity for any additional interterminal service, 
and the Council reserved final discretion to determine how many, if any, new 
licenses should be issued. The new Railroad Transfer Service brought suit in a 
federal district court for a declaratory judgment. Dividing 6-3, the Supreme 
Court ruled the ordinance invalid.® The opinion noted that the city reserved 
unlimited authority and discretion to determine who may transfer interstate 
passengers and baggage between railroad terminals, but that the Interstate 
Commerce Act precludes the city from exercising any veto power over transfer 
service when performed by railroads or their chosen agents. The Congressional 
policy is to provide for smooth, continuous and efficient flow of railroad traffic 
from state to state subject to federal regulation. It would be inconsistent with 
this policy, said Justice Black, if local authorities retained the power to decide 
whether the railroads or their agents could engage in the interterminal transfer 
of interstate passengers. “National rather than local control of interstate rail- 
road transportation has long been the policy of Congress.” If states could do 
what Chicago seeks to do here, there could be serious impediment to this traffic. 
While there is a great deal of permissible local control over the streets—as re- 
gards such matters as traffic signals, speed limits, and safety measures—no one 
suggests that Congress cannot require the city to permit interstate commerce to 
pass over those streets. It was concluded that Chicago has no power to decide 
whether the Railroad Transfer Service can operate a motor vehicle service be- 
tween terminals for the railroads, because this service is an integral part of inter- 
state railroad transportation authorized and subject to regulation under the 
Interstate Commerce Act. Three Justices, Harlan, Frankfurter and Burton, 
dissented on the ground that the action was premature, not on the merits. 


4, Intergovernmental Relations 


Federal Supremacy. The California Public Utility Code provides that carriers 
may not transport government property at rates other than those approved by 
the state Public Utilities Commission as “just and reasonable.” There is a great 
deal of military traffic in the state, and for many years the United States has 
negotiated special rate agreements with carriers of its property, on terms equal 
to or lower than ordinary commercial rates. The United States filed suit for 
declaratory relief in a three-judge federal district court, asking that the statute 
be declared unconstitutional insofar as it prohibited carriers from transporting 
government property at rates other than those approved by the Commission. 
The district court granted the relief prayed for, and dividing 6-3, the Supreme 
Court agreed. The Court held, first, that there was an “actual controversy,” 
“present and concrete,” since the Commission had in fact denied highway car- 
riers permits under this law and had plainly indicated its intent to enforce the 
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act. Secondly, the Court ruled that the primary jurisdiction doctrine did not 
apply in this instance, because the only issue was 4 constitutional one, whether 
the United States can be subjected to the discretionary authority of a state 
agency; and this is not for the Commission to entertain. Said Justice Douglas: 
“where the only issue is whether it is constitutional to fasten the administrative 
procedure onto the litigant, the administrative agency may be defied and judi- 
cial relief sought as the only effective way of protecting the asserted constitu- 
tional right.” Thirdly, the Court held that relief was not barred by the Johnson 
Act, 28 U.S.C. §1342, which, in general, provides that federal courts shall not 
enjoin, suspend or restrain the operation of or compliance with rates fixed by 
state administrative agencies, since the challenge in this case was not to a rate 
“order” but to a statute which required the government to submit its negoti- 
ated rates to the state Commission for approval. Finally, on the merits, the 
Court ruled that the state statute was in conflict with national policy as stated 
in federal procurement statutes and regulations, and was thus invalid under 
the Supremacy Clause. California is not at liberty to impose restraints upon the 
comprehensive federal procurement policy. Where there is a conflict between 
the federal policy of negotiated rates and the state policy of regulated rates, the 
latter must give way. The three dissenting Justices thought that the Court was 
acting prematurely since they did not know how the state would apply the 
statute, and they argued that it ought not be assumed that the state will be 
insensitive to the federal interests involved. 

Delegation of Federal Legislative Power to the States. In United States v. Sharp- 
nack!!! the Court sustained the constitutionality of the Assimilative Crimes Act 
of 1948 insofar as it makes applicable to a federal enclave a subsequently en- 
acted criminal law of the state in which the enclave is situated. The district 
court had dismissed the indictment on the ground that Congress may not pros- 
pectively assimilate state statutes enacted after the federal statute. The Su- 
preme Court disagreed, pointing out that the Congressional policy of general 
conformity to local law for federal enclaves dates from 1825, and that this policy 
had been repeatedly confirmed by an unbroken series of Assimilative Crimes 
Acts. The Court held that undoubtedly Congress may validly adopt a criminal 
code for each federal enclave, but that as a practical matter the basic policy 
decision of Congress must proceed largely on a wholesale basis. The funda- 
mental reason for adopting local laws is not so much because Congress has ex- 
amined them individually, as it is that the laws are already in force throughout 
the state in which the enclave is situated. The legislative decision is to conform 
with local laws as to all offenses not punishable by any enactment of Congress. 
And, “whether Congress sets forth the assimilated laws in full or assimilates 
them by reference, the result is as definite and as ascertainable as are the state 
laws themselves.” Since Congress has the power to assimilate state laws, it may 
renew such laws annually or every day, and after 123 years of experience with 
the policy of conformity, Congress may enact the policy in its most complete 
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and accurate form. The Court ruled that this is not a delegation by Congress of 
its legislative power to the states, but rather “a deliberate continuing adoption 
by Congress for federal enclaves of such unpre-empted offenses and punish- 
ments as shall have been already put in effect by the respective States for their 
own government.” Finally, the Court noted many examples of uses made by 
Congress of future state legislation, as in connection with the Webb-Kenyon 
Act of 1918, the Federal Black Bass Act, the Johnson Anti-Gambling Act, the 
Federal Tort Claims Act, the Social Security Act and the Bankruptcy Act. 
Justices Douglas and Black dissented, arguing that the power vested in Con- 
gress to make criminal laws calls for the exercise of legislative judgment which 
cannot be delegated either to the President, or a department, or the states, and 
they asserted that “convenience is not material to the constitutional problem.” 

State Taxation of Federal Instrumentalities. Aspects of the recurring problem 
of intergovernmental tax immunity were re-examined in some detail in several 
important cases. One dealt with a Michigan tax law which provides that when 
tax-exempt real property is used by a private party in a business conducted for 
profit, the private party is subject to taxation to the same extent as though he 
owned the property. The United States leased an industrial plant it owned in 
Detroit to a corporation at a stipulated annual rental for use in the corpora- 
tion’s private manufacturing business, the lease providing that the corporation 
could deduct from the agreed rental any taxes paid under state statutes, though 
the government reserved the right to contest the validity of such taxes. The 
Court held that while a state cannot constitutionally levy a tax directly upon 
the government of the United States or its property, without the consent of 
Congress, it is also settled that the government’s immunity does not shield 
private parties with whom it does business from state taxes imposed on them 
merely because part or all of the financial burden eventually falls on the gov- 
ernment. Here the tax was on private lessees and users of tax-exempt prop- 
erty who use such property in a business conducted for profit, the taxes are the 
personal obligation of the private lessee or user, and there is no levy against the 
property or treasury of the United States. The distinction between a tax di- 
rectly on property and a tax upon the beneficial use of property was described 
as having long been a commonplace in this country.“ It was also noted that 
today the federal government does business with a vast number of private 
parties, and that the tendency of decision has been to reject immunizing these 
parties from nondiscriminatory state taxes as a matter of constitutional law. 
In a companion case," the Court reached the same conclusion where the prop- 
erty was not under a formal lease but rather under a “permit” arrangement, 
and where the corporation was using the property in the performance of con- 


12 United States v. Detroit, 355 U. S. 466 (1958). 

13 United States v. Allegheny County, 322 U.S. 174 (1944), was distinguished on the 
ground that there the tax was a general ad valorem property tax laid on government prop- 
erty in the hands of a private bailee; the tax was on the property and not on the privilege 
of using or possessing it. 

14 United States v. Township of Muskegon, 355 U.S. 484 (1958). 
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tracts with the government. The vital point is not the verbal formulation, for 
“otherwise immunity could be conferred by a simple stroke of the draftsman’s 
pen,” but rather that the corporation was not a servant of the United States 
and was using the property in connection with its own commercial activities. 
Though it had a contract with the government, it was still acting as a private 
enterprise selling goods to the United States." In both of these cases Justices 
Whittaker and Burton dissented, since they regarded these taxes as having been 
levied directly upon property interests of the United States, whatever labels the 
state may choose to utilize. 

In a third tax case the Justices split 5-4."° Here the taxpayer was acting as a, 
subcontractor under a prime contract between the United States and two other 
companies for the manufacture of airplane parts. By agreement, title to all 
parts, materials and work in process acquired by the subcontractor vested in the 
United States when, as from time to time, it received partial payments from the 
prime contractors, even though it retained possession. A majority of the 
Supreme Court upheld a tax assessed against the subcontractor which in part 
was based on the value of the materials and work in process in its possession to 
which the United States held legal title under the title-vesting provisions of the 
subcontract. It was stressed that these taxes were not levied directly against 
the United States or upon its property, but rather that they were imposed on a 
private corporation, no effort being made to hold the national government ac- 
countable. It was not regarded as decisive that the state called its tax a personal 
property tax, for judges must look through form and behind labels to sub- 
stance. In this case the tax was on a private party possessing government prop- 
erty which it was using or processing in the course of its own business, “Lawful 
possession of property,” said Justice Black, “is a valuable right when the pos- 
sessor can use it for his own personal benefit.” While it was true that the state 
statute did not expressly say that the person in possession was taxed for the 
privilege of using or possessing personal property, “to strike down a tax on the 
possessor because of such verbal omission would only prove a victory for empty 
formalisms.”47 Writing in dissent, Justice Whittaker noted that the govern- 
ment had complete and absolute title to the materials prior to the assessment 
date, and he insisted that such property is constitutionally immune from a gen- 
eral state ad valorem tax imposed directly on materials owned by the govern- 
ment. Also writing in dissent, Justice Frankfurter argued the difference be- 
tween taxing the enjoyment of otherwise tax-free property and taxing the 


5 Curry v. United States, 314 U.S. 14 (1941), which involved a cost-plus contract 
with the government, was held to be squarely in point. 

us Detroit v. Murray Corporation, 355 U.S. 489 (1958). 

17 Again United States v. Allegheny County, 322 U.S. 174 (1944) was distinguished 
on the ground that there the tax was laid on government property as such, whereas here 
the tax is specifically on the person in possession, the state being careful not to attempt to 
tax the government’s own interest in the property. The Court cited as controlling Esso 
Standard Oil Co. v. Evans, 345 U.S. 495 (1953), which upheld a tax levied on the storage 
of gasoline for the United States. 
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property itself. Justice Harlan also filed a dissenting opinion to stress the basic 
distinction between property and privilege taxes. 

Full Faith and Credit. In 1951 a New York court granted Brewer a decree of 
divorce from his wife, and custody of their five-year old daughter was awarded 
to the paternal grandfather, pending discharge of her father from the Navy. 
The child has been living ever since in North Carolina with the grandfather. In 
1954 the mother asked the New York divorce court to modify its decree and 
award her custody of the child, to which the court agreed over the opposition 
of the father and grandfather, who presented affidavits. Fourteen months after 
the custody decree had been modified, the mother took her first steps to enforce 
her custody award by bringing an action in a North Carolina court to get the 
child, demanding full faith and credit for her New York decree. In opposition 
the father and grandfather presented new evidence not previously offered in 
New York. The North Carolina court concluded on the basis of changed condi- 
tions that the child would be better off where she was, and held that it was not 
bound to give effect to the New York decree. On appeal the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina affirmed, approving the trial court’s findings, and without spec- 
ifying any reasons upheld its “conclusion of law.” Alternatively it held that the 
New York decree was not binding because the divorce court had no jurisdiction 
to modify its original custody award after the child became a resident of North 
Carolina. The Supreme Court of the United States remanded the case to the 
state court for a clarification of the basis of its holding, and thus declined to de- 
cide the constitutional question.8 The Court ruled that if the state courts 
squarely hold that circumstances have changed so that now it is in the best 
interests of the child to remain where she is, then the constitutional question 
does not have to be decided. Dissenting alone, Justice Frankfurter argued that 
the judgment below should be affirmed on the ground that the Full Faith and 
Credit Clause does not require a state to give effect to a custody decree of an- 
other state, whether or not there had been a change of circumstances. The pur- 
pose of the Full Faith and Credit Clause, he insisted, is to preclude dissatisfied 
litigants from taking advantage of the federal character of the nation by reliti- 
gating in one state issues already duly decided in another, thus promoting cer- 
tainty and finality in the law. But when it comes to the custody of children this 
purpose is subordinated to another consideration, the welfare of the child. 


18 Kovacs v. Brewer, 356 U.S. 604 (1958). See: Herbert R. Baer, ‘‘The Law of Divorce 
Fifteen Years after Williams v. North Carolina,” North Carolina Law Review, Vol. 36, 
pp. 265-296 (April, 1958); Kurt H. Nadelmann, “Full Faith and Credit to Judgments and 
Public Acts,” Michigan Law Review, Vol. 56, pp. 33-88 (November, 1957). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Sovereignty: An Inquiry into the Political Good. By BERTRAND DE JOUVENEL. 
TRANSLATED BY J. F. Hunrineton. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1957. Pp. xiii, 319. $4.50.) 


In this sequel to his highly regarded study of political power, Bertrand de 
Jouvenel, economist and political scientist, displays the same capacity for 
fresh and original handling of ancient topics that distinguished his earlier 
volume. These three-hundred-odd pages are packed with brilliant insights, bold 
obiter dicta, and refreshing illustrations of familiar views. The book makes 
stimulating reading for anyone interested in political theory, whether he be 
historically-minded, analytically preoccupied, or empirically oriented. There 
are enough working hypotheses suggested here to keep the Ford Foundation’s 
behavioral teams busy for the next generation, even if their funds should be 
increased many times. 

The book is divided into four major parts, dealing respectively with authority, 
the political good, the sovereign, and liberty. They are closely related to one 
another and form one systematic whole. The entire analysis is premised upon 
the “primordial character of the problem of who decides.” In this respect, de 
Jouvenel’s treatise is a part of a broad front of political scientists who would 
make political science a study of decisions. The reviewer himself was more in- 
clined toward this “decisionism” some twenty years ago than he is now, but 
since de Jouvenel does not develop this issue here, it is mentioned only for 
general orientation. It is significant, and worth noting, though, that liberty in 
this perspective appears either as “power” or as “dignity,” yet the author’s 
discussion eventually works around to the distinction, in this reviewer’s mind 
decisive, between “liberty as participation and as isolation.” The use of the 
term “isolation” is revealing and indicative of the author’s conservative bent 
(he considers himself a liberal monarchist). In a more progressive view, such 
“isolation” might be more favorably designated as “independence.” 

In some respects the most significant part of the book is contained in the 
chapters on “authority.” Like other conservatives, de Jouvenel believes that 
authority has “declined,” and he laments this decline. It seems to this reviewer 
that there is rarely any evidence offered for this alleged “decline,” except in 
terms of the decline of some authorities, namely the ones accepted by the author 
(Hannah Arendt has even claimed, in her paper in Nomos I, Authority (1958), 
p. 81, that authority has vanished). Nor is there any evidence offered here. 
Authority is defined as “the faculty of gaining another man’s assent,’’ which 
to Jouvenel appears “the efficient cause of voluntary association.” It seems 
difficult to believe that this faculty has “declined.” It would seem to me that 
there is a danger here that authority and leadership become confused. Some of 
the illustrations offered, such as that of the man who blows the whistle for the 
crew, reinforce this suspicion; at a later point, authority is interpreted as a 
kind of power. This way of approaching the problem of authority leads the 
author, however, to one of his more interesting discussions: namely, that of 
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types of leadership in terms of the contrast between the man who stirs his 
fellow men into action, and the man who moderates and adjusts conflicts. For 
these de Jouvenel employs the terms dus and rez, and he felicitously recalls 
two symbols of this contrast familiar to all Frenchmen: Napoleon on the bridge 
at Arcola, and Saint Louis sitting under the oak and dispensing justice. Both 
of these leadership types are essential to society, the one because of the need 
for innovation, the other because of the need for stability and order. “An 
authority which guarantees to a society stability of environment” is “the 
focal point of a society.” The author gives generous credit to a French historian, 
Georges Dumézil, who in two penetrating classic studies had focused attention 
some twenty years ago upon this dichotomy in patterns of leadership. 

In connection with authority, in de Jouvenel’s view, the problem of the 
group becomes decisive, since authority is the efficient cause of free association. 
He distinguishes three kinds of group: first, the family, which he calls “the 
hearth,” which may be “seen gathered about the mother and protected by the 
father,” a poetic, if somewhat anachronistic, portrait. The second he calls the 
“milieu of existence,” meaning the broader cultural setting that envelops 
man at several levels from the local community to the nation. The third is 
“the team of action” whose group character is shaped by the “project” and 
whose core is the ‘‘man of the project” or the “master builder.” It is evident 
that we have here, in a new form, the familiar dichotomy of the Gemeinschaft 
and Gesellschaft which Toennies suggested and which has played such a role 
in all discussions on community. But in de Jouvenel’s hands, this distinction 
becomes significantly related to the types of leadership and authority; for the 
team of action is evidently the sphere of the duv: that is, of the promoteur 
who gathers around him a group who will change existing society. 

Perhaps enough has been said to whet the appetite of the interested reader. 
Reviewers of novels usually avoid giving the plot away—a practice not gen- 
erally approved among scholars. But since space is limited, only some broad in- 
dications can be made to suggest how the story unfolds. As for the political 
good, we find that ‘justice cannot rule in society,” because ‘justice is a quality, 
not of social arrangements, but of the human will.” The reviewer is of the oppo- 
site opinion regarding the latter and believes that (political) justice as a general 
category relates political actions to the values and beliefs prevalent in a political 
community. Curiously enough, it leads him to the same conclusion that justice 
cannot be “realized,” because the values and beliefs are too varied, in practi- 
cally all communities we know. The argument about justice leads on toward 
sovereignty. Having defined authority as he did, de Jouvenel is confronted with 
the problem of the relation between “authorities.” He does not propose to 
give a history of sovereignty. His prime object, he tells us, is to call attention 
to “a neglected problem: the content and substance of decisions couched in the 
imperative.” It does not seem a neglected problem, exactly, and some of the 
author’s own historical references show it. One could wish for space to review, 
criticize, and praise the selection of historical views presented. They all re- 
volve around and culminate in the critique of the notion of “absolute sover- 
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eignty” as it finally appeared in Hobbes and Rousseau. ‘The theory of sov- 
ereignty of the people, as generally advanced in our time, is but a new version 
of the theories of despotism advanced in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies.... ” This is all very sound, if familiar. “ . . . The presence of adequate 
checks is the condition on which every organ (in the polity) functions well.” 
To put it another way, in the author’s terminology, a balance is needed between 
rex and duz, between the legislative, the judicial, and the executive, as the early 
Americans would have said. That the idea is familiar is no real criticism. De 
Jouvenel knows well that “man is no great inventor of ideas.” Resignedly he 
comments, “The good ones are far from new, and the bad ones are no less anti- 
quated.” It seems a real achievement, just the same, to have put some of the 
good old ideas into new garb, to express them in words that are meaningful 
and challenging today. Anyone will, in reading this book, find himself stirred 
into reviewing his ideas, his cherished assumptions and unexplained major 
premises. What more can one ask of a study in political theory? 
CARL J. FRIEDRICH. 
Harvard University. 


Approaches to the Study of Politics. EpiteD By Rorand Youna. (Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press. 1958. Pp. xxx, 382.) 


If those who met at Northwestern University in the mid-50’s to discuss al- 
ternative ways of studying the world of politics represent what is actual and 
incipient in American political science, there is no reason, save one, to be con- 
cerned about the health of the discipline. For here is a rich offering of comple- 
mentary approaches, approaches that overlap, criss-cross, and fuse as if to 
mock the editor’s all-too-neat classification of contents. However concealed, 
there is drama here, not in any of the essays but between them. Cumulatively, 
the collection cannot help but impress the reader with the polyglot, variegated, 
multi-form character of the prevalent ways of coping with matters political. 

In fact, it is this very pluralism—dazzling, aggressive, exuberant—that per- 
turbs at least some of the contributors. These would have us act on the realiza- 
tion that “we are all working at the same problem” despite an unfortunate 
“lack of an agreed-upon set of categories of description” (p. 39). They would 
have us quest for “a more orderly theoretical basis for organizational analysis” 
(p. 14). They would have us regret that “contemporary political science has no 
unity of outlook, method, and purpose” (p. 68). Seemingly reacting against a 
messy empiricism, Richard C. Snyder makes fully explicit a wide-spread hope 
for unified subject matter, more inclusive categories, interdisciplinary conver- 
gence, purified vocabularies, formal analytical models, and data sufficiently ab- 
stract to allow for comparative treatment. More often, the contributors’ desire 
for integration, unity, and order—above all, perhaps, for linguistic discipline— 
finds but subterranean expression, as it does in the several proposals for formal 
definitions (one revealing set forming part of the appendix to Marion J. Levy’s 
essay). 
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It is this thrust toward the devitalized and the dehumanized, the formal and 
the abstract, that justifies, in my judgment, a reservation about the health of 
American political science. My scruple may be given point by considering the 
rhetoric, the literary style (not to say grammar), of those who so earnestly 
pray for “formalization.” No doubt, those who strive for abstract conceptual 
systems are not the only ones to damage ordinary discourse. Louis Hartz, for 
example, permits himself to write that ‘Marx is involved with Filmer, but he 
is even more involved, or as the American experience suggests, not involved, 
with Locke” (p. 81). While this is not English, an effort to make something of 
this sentence, an effort to perceive the complexities it suggests, is, I think, re- 
warding. Hardly anything is to be gained, however, from coming to terms with 
the radically more simple pronouncement (it is Peter H. Rossi’s) that “in the 
course of pursuing a task, groups of individuals, who had hitherto no enduring 
relationship to each other, rapidly develop a social organization the nature of 
which affects the way in which they come to decisions and the sort of decisions 
made” (p. 377). This is as wholly true—who would doubt it?—as the conclusion 
T. M. Newcomb manages to extract from one body of research: ‘within certain 
limiting conditions communication is most likely to occur when there is less 
rather than more similarity of orientation among potential communicators, 
and its consequences tend to be those of increasing similarity of orientation” 
(p.251). “It seems highly unlikely,” another writer informs us, “‘that a decisional 
unit could survive constant falsifications of motives” (p. 32). 

Snyder duly warns us not to succumb to those who would press us to para- 
phrase and thereby to vulgarize our findings. Yet how are we to resist when we 
affirm, for example, that “individuals seem to have characteristic limits within 
which they can tolerate the strain of perceived dissimilarity with attractive 
others, at least within a given topical area” (p. 255)? Doesn’t this virtually beg 
for restatement? And, in restated form, is the statement genuinely engaging? 
Is it relevant to our burdens, our cares, our hopes? 

Nor is this merely a matter of enlisting concern and interest. We are put off— 
certainly some of the contributors themselves are put off—by the trimming and 
perversion of language. It may be convenient to speak of operationalizing con- 
cepts. But must we refer to the fractionation of fields? Is it really necessary to 
say, in so many words, that “only when molar assumptions prove to be flatly 
contrary to what is known molecularly does the molar principle lose tenability” 
(pp. 218-19); or that “the whole fabric of society—its institutions, its sub- 
groups, and its role structure—hinges [yes, hinges] upon the possibility of 
similar orientations to objects (including persons) of common concern” (p. 251); 
or that in cities “informal participation in friendship relations, with individual 
friends or friendship circles, is an extremely frequent occurrence” (p. 332)? 

Yet most of this (and some of it comes not from political scientists but from 
those who were believed to have something important to say to political scien- 
tists) is redeemed, I think, by the useful reviews of literature dealing with 
structure-function analysis (Levy), the making of decisions (Snyder, Rossi), 
the analysis of community and organization structures (Blackwell, Hunter), 
learning theory (Osgood), communication theory (Newcomb), and possible 
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models of small groups (Guetzkow). Some approaches, moreover, are stated so 
persuasively and provocatively as to invite their further systematic application. 
Thus the essays by Hartz, McCloskey, Hagan, and Morgenthau suggest possi- 
bilities yet to be explored. Furthermore, it is impossible not to learn from Scott 
Greer’s analysis of the way the facts of urban life challenge democratic political 
theory or from Lindsay Roger’s spirited reflections on the present-day political 
theory curriculum. And finally, some contributions—notably Norman Jacob- 
son’s plea for the integrity of political theory and Foster H. Sherwood’s discus- 
sion of the relation between political science and law—are so evidently 
marked by sound sense that they merit a second look. 

To single these essays out for capsule comment is not to disparage others. 
Collectively, they succeed in giving substance to the image of American politi- 
cal science as an undisciplined discipline, as essentially accessible, competitive, 
flexible, and dynamic. For this, two cheers are not too many. 

Henry 8. Karin, 

Bennington College. 


Soviet Marxism: A Critical Analysis. By Hursert Marcuse. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1958. Pp. 271. $4.50.) 


According to the author, the chief difference between Soviet Marxism and 
the system originally developed by Marx concerns the problem of the transition 
from capitalism to socialism. In the original Marxian system, he says, this 
can be brought about only by the revolutionary action of the working class 
itself. Should capitalism be overthrown, say, by a peasant revolution, the result 
could not be the advent of socialism. The original system also rules out the 
emergence of a socialist order from a revolution initiated and brought to fruition 
by a party, a vanguard distinct from the proletarian masses and acting in- 
dependently of them, even if such a party should claim to act on behalf of the 
proletariat. It is clear, then, that the Bolshevik revolution was not one from 
which the advent of socialism could be expected on Marxian grounds: the ac- 
tive element in it was represented by a tightly knit revolutionary élite and a 
largely peasant mass rather than by the working class as such. Of course, no 
socialist revolution true to the Marxian precepts could take place in Tsarist 
Russia where industrial capitalism was only weakly developed. Lenin and his 
associates did not observe the Marxian timetable; no wonder that their revolu- 
tion and its aftermath developed along un-Marxian lines. 

This line of argument is, of course, a familiar one, but Professor Marcuse 
elaborates it in unusual fashion. He does not content himself with saying that 
the Bolsheviks were trying to put Marxian socialism into practice where the 
preliminary conditions for this, as specified by Marx, did not exist. He also 
offers an explanation and an excuse. In the western countries that were “ripe” 
for socialism by the Marxian criteria, he points out, the working class simply 
refused to play a revolutionary role. In view of this, the advent of socialism 
as conceived by Marx became a highly dubious matter. What, then, was a true 
Marxist to do? If he adhered to the Marxian prescriptions about revolution, 
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the only consequence could be that there would be no revolution at all. Or- 
thodoxy as to detail entailed betrayal of the principle, the revolutionary final 
objective of Marxism. It was, however, possible to rescue the substance of 
Marxism while deviating from it in detail. There could still be a revolution, in 
spite of the defection of the western proletariat, if one succeeded in raising 
revolutionary forces outside the industrial orbit and the western world. This 
is what Lenin and his associates did—they mobilized, for revolutionary pur- 
poses, the Russian peasantry, a strategy that enabled them to substitute 
“socialism in one country” for “world revolution.” After Lenin’s time, the 
colonial masses also were enlisted in the struggle against western capitalism. 
In this way, the Marxian “‘final crisis” of capitalism, originally conceived of 
in terms of domestic cleavages within the western countries, assumed the form 
of political tension between two powerful blocs, the East and the West. Neither 
being strong enough to challenge and defeat the other, they must ‘‘co-exist.” 

Professor Marcuse proposes to explain the basic features of the Soviet re- 
gime in terms of the realities of this ‘‘co-existence.”’ To begin with, it was vital 
for Soviet Russia to develop a heavy industrial base. This in. turn imposed 
totalitarian methods of regimentation. The Marxian concept of socialism calls 
for direct control of the means of production by the “immediate producers” 
themselves, but the Soviet regime introduced only control by the state. There 
was “nationalization,” but no “socialization.” Actual conditions did not corre- 
spond to the Marxian image of socialism. The Soviet regime, however, did not 
acknowledge this discrepancy. It pretended that its principles and policies were 
genuinely socialist and Marxian. Hence, the regime’s language became per- 
meated with “ideological” falsehood. What it asserted day in and day out was 
controverted by the most palpable, direct evidence. 

This, too, has been observed before, but here again Prof. Marcuse draws un- 
expected conclusions. “Taken by themselves,” the Soviet regime’s assertions 
about its genuinely socialist character are “obviously false.” This falsity, how- 
ever, does not “invalidate” them in their proper context, because the validity 
of this kind of statement does not depend on truthfulness in the ordinary sense. 
The Soviet falsehoods are “magic” formulae which, if repeated day in and day 
out, help to bring about the facts that they falsely assert to be already in exist- 
ence. In this sense, the untrue, magical formulae are related to historical 
truth (the truth about the final advent of socialism). They are ‘‘turned into 
an instrument for rescuing the truth” (p. 88). 

This pattern of reasoning runs through the whole book. The liberal and 
Marxist critique of the Soviet regime is reproduced only to be dismissed as 
irrelevant. Soviet Marxism, Professor Marcuse feels, cannot be properly judged 
on the basis of its past record or of the truthfulness of its utterances. The only 
thing that counts is what one may expect from it in the future. Will the Soviet 
Union perpetuate a repressive, tyrannical regime? Or was its totalitarian dic- 
tatorship merely a necessary stage that had to be traversed in order to prepare 
the advent of a truly socialist, classless society? A final judgment about Soviet 
Marxism will be possible only when enough data are available to answer these 
questions. 
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The facts known to date, Professor Marcuse says, permit no “workable 
hypothesis” as to the final dénouement, but his “critical analysis” is clearly 
oriented toward the second alternative. At least, it cannot be ruled out on the 
basis of our present knowledge: “negatively, it seems that nothing in the struc- 
ture of Soviet society would exclude such a long-range development” (p. 188). 
And positively, the observable trend runs in the direction of the relaxation of 
domestic terror and the easing of international tension. Soviet economic policies 
are aimed at creating those conditions of plenty under which true, democratic 
socialism or communism becomes practicable. The main obstacle in the way of 
this is the heavy military expenditure that is imposed by the international 
situation. This tends to strengthen and perpetuate the repressive features of the 
Soviet regime; in the West, it tends to stabilize the capitalist economy and to 
stifle the revolutionary propensities of the prolétariat. Totalitarian repression 
in the East and rigid stability in the West mutually condition each other. “The 
history of Soviet society seems to be fatefully linked to that of its antagonist. 
Over and above the construction of socialism or communism in one country and 
in one orbit, the essentially international element of socialism seems to prevail” 
(pp. 189 f.). In other words, socialism cannot triumph as long as the East-West 
cleavage persists. 

Can this deadlock be overcome? The first thing needed would be the self- 
liberation of the Russian masses, but this is impossible as long as the antago- 
nism between East and West continues to exist. What is more, self-liberation re- 
mains questionable even in case international tension subsides. In the conclud- 
ing part of his book, dealing with the ethics of Soviet Marxism, Professor Mar- 
cuse discusses the possibility that long conditioning under totalitarian pressure 
may have weakened the moral fiber of the Russian people to such an extent 
that they no longer are capable of any movement of self-assertion against the 
state. This trend also is world-wide; “security” has supplanted “freedom” as 
an ideal in the West too. j 

The discussion becomes exceedingly confused at this point; the author first 
denies (p. 260) and then asserts (pp. 266 f.) that a sound ethical value system 
must be anchored in the moral autonomy of the individual. It remains obscure 
whether the loss of moral autonomy is or is not compatible with the emergence 
of the good society which for Professor Marcuse is the ‘‘socialist or communist 
democracy.” The final conclusion, however, seems to be that, aided by the 
trend toward relaxation and a welfare economy, the libertarian components of 
Marxism may still come to the fore in the Russian society. 

Professor Marciise’s analysis treats Soviet Marxisin as a stage in mankind’s 
struggle toward freedom and socialism. It pertains more to social mythology 
than to political critique. It is, of course, necessary to look at the Soviet system 
as a changing entity and to explain Soviet policies in terms of the international 
environment. In this undertaking, however, unreal concepts such as the revolu- 
tionary mission of the proletariat or the control of the economy by the “im- 
mediate producers” do not seem to me to be helpful. 

Pavut KEecsKEMETI. 

The RAND Corporation. 
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Progress in the Age of Reason. By R. V. Sampson. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1956. Pp. 259. $4.25.) 


This book is an attempt to reappraise the idea of progress in the light of the 
tradition from the “age of reason” to Marx, and to see and to evaluate the de- 
velopment of a “philosophy of history.” Since the author seems to regard that 
development as a progressive one, we may regard the work as a progressive 
interpretation of progress. The organization is partly historical and partly 
systematic, which makes it difficult to see to exactly what age the author as- 
signs progress and “reason.” Sampson suggests (p. 10) the importance of a 
study of the “traditions of the Eighteenth Century in Europe,” but the analysis 
includes Descartes and Pascal and, briefly, Bacon, but not Machiavelli or 
Bruno. 

Sampson’s book is a learned one about a very serious problem. He is deeply 
concerned with the efforts, many of them futile, to find progress in moral prob- 
lems. He recognizes that a progress that does not include progress towards a 
“rational ethic” is no progress at all (p. 243). He knows that men cannot live 
without justice and virtue and seems to realize that a social science that ignores 
that fact is woefully incomplete. He has called my attention to a number of 
works with which I am unfamiliar, and the analysis of those works is interesting. 

When that is said, it is hard to put into a brief review just what there is about 
this book that is so unsatisfying. The ground covered has been covered, in 
one way or another, quite often, but a new interpretation would be most useful 
if, as indeed the jacket claims, “the ideas of such thinkers as Bacon, Descartes, 
and Pascal are closely analyzed.” The trouble is that they are not. They are 
analyzed rather superficially and, at the risk of being charged with quibbling, 
I must give a few illustrations of the author’s rather glib judgments. Descartes 
is criticized for not understanding the significance of historical knowledge (pp. 
24-27). The quoted passage (p. 24, from Descartes, Ouevres et Lettres, Bridoux 
ed., 564) does not, in context, deny that an individual’s knowledge may relate 
to his knowledge of the past. Descartes merely affirms that those who have 
been brought up with the “wrong” philosophy will have a harder time unlearn- 
ing it than those who have none at all, precisely as we should say today that a 
man who has never taken a course in philosophy has a better chance of knowing 
how to act in moral and political questions than one who has studied with a 
positivist. After discussing three uses of the word “natural,” Sampson says 
that these three uses were “rarely, if ever, distinguished from each other” in 
the Eighteenth Century (p. 68). A more careful study of the opening book of 
Montesquieu’s chief work, or the ninety-fourth Persian Letter, or Rousseau’s 
Second Discourse would simply refute this statement. Locke is accused of “‘evi- 
dent inconsistency” (p. 43), and the word “confusion” is applied to such philos- 
ophers as Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Diderot, and others (pp. 77, 79, 82, 85). A 
philosopher as serious as Locke could not have been unaware of his own “evi- 
dent inconsistency,” and the “confusion,” which in the case of Rousseau, for 
example, is obvious, was denied by him, and can only have been deliberate and 
designed to mislead the hurried reader. Bossuet is accused of an “apparent 
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ignorance of the problem of objectivity” and, we are told, he had an “inability 
to doubt, even for a moment, the absolute truth of his own cosmic faith” (p. 
102). What someone was unable to doubt, even for a moment, is something 
no objective historian would claim to know. Sampson refers to the ‘‘superficial 
aridity” of much of the political writing of pre-revolutionary France. If that 
statement includes Montesquieu and Rousseau, it is insulting. If not, why re- 
strict it to pre-revolutionary France? The author says that Aristotle repudiated 
the antithesis between nature and convention. The distinction, at least, between 
nature and convention, runs through Aristotle (Nich. Eth., 1093 a 28 ff., 1134 b 
18 ff., 1144 b 4 ff. ; Politics, 1269 a 4 ff. ; 1276 b 29 ff. ; Metaphysics, 990 a 3 ff.), and, 
without some such distinction, political philosophy would be impossible. There 
are many similar problems: Rousseau’s relation to the state of nature (p. 148), 
Kant’s relation to Aristotle (p. 172), and Hegel and Marx on the death of 
philosophy (pp. 206-7), where I believe a closer examination would have served 
to modify the author’s statement. 

If seems to me that Sampson makes these and other doubtful statements 
because he accepts the common prejudices of historicism as “‘truisms’” (pp. 
5-6, 241). While he is critical of many kinds of faith in progress, it is clear that 
he regards the course of thought that he describes as, in some ways, progressive. 
Because of that, he can contrast modern science with “legend and superstition” 
(p. 14) rather than with pre-modern science, as Bruno and Bacon did. He 
criticizes Hume, but he seems to regard Hume’s indictment of the past as 
telling. He believes, not merely in the greatest possible precision in knowledge, 
as we all do, but that we actually are closer to that precision than other ages 
were. Because of that, he treats the philsophy of the past with something less 
than the respect to which it is entitled. But I can never understand Descartes, 
or Bacon, or Plato, unless I begin by realizing that I am reading them to find 
out what I do not know and what they may possibly know. I can never under- 
stand progress unless I, for example, supposing Plato and Bacon to have been 
wise men and honest men, study with long and loving care just why Plato’s 
Atlantis is a horror and Bacon’s New Atlantis a paradise. The trouble with the 
other kind of study, the quick study of the historicist, is that it is pretentious. 
It is not pretentious because R. V. Sampson is a pretentious man. I doubt that 
very much. It is pretentious because modern historicism is pretentious, sup- 
posing that great philosophers are, like ourselves, confused and often incon- 
sistent. 

Howarp B. Warts. 

The New School for Social Research. 


A Passion for Anonymity: The Autobiography of Louis Brownlow, Second Half. 
By Lours Browntow. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. x, 
499. $7.50.) 


A less expressive and exact man than Louis Brownlow might have balanced 
the first volume of his autobiography, which celebrated a newspaperman’s 
passion for politics, by calling the second part—covering the period after 1915— 
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a passion for administration. The phrase he chose to borrow as a title was orig- 
inally supplied by a former secretary to prime ministers who said to Brownlow ; 
“Tell the President that the way to solve his problem is to find that one man 
who would turn out to be another Maurice Hankey, a man possessed of high 
competence, great physical vigor, and a passion for anonymity.” Brownlow 
and his associates on the President’s Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment in their 1937 report wisely chose to give the prescription a plural applica- 
tion. When the President heard it in the preliminary draft he “laughed with 
relish” but added, when told of its source, “Tell your British friend that he 
doesn’t know his American press.” The phrase stuck, however. When the 
President reached it in his press conference on the final report he said, “Sharpen 
your pencils and take this down. This is a purple patch you will never forget.” > 
Actually, the uneven and still unresolved working out of the idea was foretold 
neither in the correspondents’ derision nor in the President’s attempt to turn 
the laugh by mentioning the presence in the room of Rudolph Forster whose 
continuous executive service in the White House dated back to Grover Cleve- 
land. 

In Brownlow’s own account of his career, he makes a good case for the word 
anonymity as a key to his instinctive role in public affairs whether as newspaper 
writer and extracurricular catalyst in polities or as advisor and instigator with- 
out intrigue during the high decades of administrative reform. It is true that, 
as he notes, “the most prominent, the most marked failure” in maintaining the 
anonymous role came with the chairmanship of the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management. It is true, too, that administrative practitioners 
and students knew enough of Brownlow’s roving influence—although the 
autobiography reveals how much remained unknown—to see in this taut but 
genial, spunky but discreet man, with his inexhaustible gift for friendship, a 
public symbol of a unique period in the redirection of attention and resources 
for the institutional advance of administration. At bottom, however, the title 
of the book suits the whole man, although, as he confesses, the writing of an 
autobiography shows that a passion is seldom exclusive. Certainly the word 
suits the strategy he set for himself during the third fifteen-year period of 
his adult life spent as head of the Public Administration Clearing House. In 
1933, when asked to become an assistant secretary of Commerce, he was 
tempted but found it easy to decline because (among other reasons) “I was be- 
ginning to sense that one’s positive influence in persuading persons and in- 
stitutions to work together seemed to be in direct proportion to one’s keeping 
his name out of the newspapers and his personality in the background.” 

Brownlow’s experience as an operating administrator began in 1915 at the 
age of thirty-five when President Wilson appointed him one of the three com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. His special responsibilities were for 
police, fire, health, and welfare; his tact as well as dispatch were tested in 
situations as varied as Woman’s Party picketing, police unionization, es- 
pionage alarms, and an influenza epidemic. In 1920 he resigned to become the 
first city manager of Petersburg, Virginia. As president of the City Managers 
Association in 1922 he initiated a permanent secretariat, illustrating his deep- 
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ening belief in the galvanizing effect of properly equipped associations of ad- 
ministrators. After three years at Petersburg, Brownlow went to Knoxville, 
Tennessee, more than double in size and lacking the noblesse oblige of the smaller 
place. He resigned three years later in the face of a bout of ill-health. His ob- 
servations on the double experience are in line with a widely held judgment 
about the council-manager plan. On this matter, as elsewhere mostly in the 
book, the generalization remains implicit. In Petersburg he was complemented 
by having as mayor “a lawyer and a banker, a man of very great ability, an 
excellent speaker,” whereas in Knoxville the mayor was unwilling and unable 
to assume the political role. “That thrust me into the vacuum,” Brownlow 
recalls, “and, as a very natural consequence, all but destroyed me.” Knoxville 
relapsed. Still it is worth while to quote his overall appraisal: ‘‘. .. As I have 
looked into this phase of politics and public administration in many jurisdic- 
tions in the United States at both state and local levels, I have become con- 
vinced that in all but extremely exceptional instances the level of performance, 
once raised, never drops back all the way.” 

A brief hiatus in the practice of administration followed for Brownlow, after 
recovering his health, during which he was associated with David Lawrence in 
syndicated articles on municipal affairs and later in promotional work for the 
United States Daily. Soon, however, he was drawn into a novel kind of ad- 
ministrative work for two years at Radburn, New Jersey, in the experimental 
project of the City Housing Corporation. Brownlow’s main responsibility was 
liaison with the local governmental units. Meanwhile he continued his contacts 
with Charles E. Merriam, Beardsley Ruml, Guy Moffett, and others, which led 
down the channel of his own ideas to the unique job created for him in 1930 as 
director of the Public Administration Clearing House. This development was 
aided by the conjunction of many factors, not least the decision of the Spelman 
Fund to spend its capital over a decade largely upon the improvement of public 
administration with emphasis upon the medium of professional associations, 
national and international. 

The formal sponsorship for the Clearing House came by arrangement from the 
Committee on Public Administration of the Social Science Research Council, 
chaired then by Luther Gulick whom Brownlow succeeded. While the Com- 
mittee lasted, its affairs interlocked with those of the Clearing House through 
Brownlow and his main associate of the period, Charles Ascher. Thus the study 
of Presidential staffing for management was originally conceived as something 
best done privately under the Committee’s auspices but at the President’s re- 
quest. The autobiography gives details that are indispensable in understanding 
the background as well as the aftermath of the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management. It shows that the President’s reluctance about 
proceeding through the Committee on Public Administration, with resulting 
delay, was largely on the score of foundation financing; his timing was ad- 
vanced but his hand was not really forced by the Senate’s move to study de- 
partmental reorganization. 

Brownlow went to Chicago to launch the Clearing House confronted by an 
almost frightening degree of freedom but “determined that I as a person would 
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not be subsumed by the institution, that I would be free for all possible con- 
tacts everywhere that could help us gather and distribute information, not 
only through documents, publications, and speeches but by every other possible 
means of inducing curiosity and exciting interest.” It would be inappropriate 
here, in emphasizing the variety of anonymous influence and the value of the 
narrative, to catalogue Brownlow’s activities apart from the administration of 
the Clearing House at its home base, whether in unofficial commissions of in- 
quiry like that on public personnel, or in connection with the National Re- 
sources Committee, or in arranging for spot research at the request of govern- 
ment departments, or in personal advice to the President at his instance, nota- 
bly in helping to shape the organizational pattern for defense’ and war. As to 
the last, a complete theory of the Presidency was implicit in the advice Brown- 
low gave to Roosevelt in 1939 when asked for confidential comment on the pro- 
posal of the War Resources Board that there should be a virtually single deputy 
for all defense mobilization activities: “Any President who accepts the recom- 
mendation of these mobilization plans would do a little better to resign.” The 
President agreed that so much concentrated devolution would amount to ab- 
dication. 

It may. come as a surprise to many who have seen Brownlow in action to 
learn that he was a delicate boy, educated at home—which may help to account 
for the breadth of his reading—and that he has known much of bodily ills. 
After a serious heart attack in May, 1937, he thus viewed the task ahead: 
“ .. To get well; to reorganize my working life; to learn to leave more and 
more matters to my subordinates; to preside over the changing environment 
and atmosphere at the cluster of organizations of administrative and public 
officials in Chicago; and to resume my contacts in international public adminis- . 
tration.” But he records that he did not diminish the content of his activities; 

_if anything, their range widened. 

In 1945 Brownlow retired as director of the Clearing House, being succeeded 
by the associate head, Herbert Emmerich. The organization continued until 
1956. “At the end of twenty-five years,” Brownlow remarks with impliedly 
qualified acceptance, “it was obvious that the success of the Clearing House 
had destroyed many of the more obvious reasons why a foundation might give 
it money.” Meanwhile Brownlow himself had moved increasingly into a calling 
where happily there need be no true retirement. He writes of his fruitful years 
with the Clearing House that he considered himself “toward the end to be much 
more, in my own fashion, an educator than an administrator, but never for- 
getting my proper role, never laying down rules to guide others, avoiding except 
on rare occasions that doom of the anonym which is the lifeblood of the pro- 
fessor—publication.”” The reasons for such compunction are over and we 
shall not take the earlier book on the Presidency and even two full volumes 
of autobiography as the end of this sage man’s lively observations on the arts 
of government. j 

ARTHUR W. Macmanon. 

Columbia University. 
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Executives for Government: Central Issues of Federal Personnel Administration. 
By Paur T. Davip and Ross Porock. (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institution. 1957. Pp. x, 186. $1.50.) 


The Administrative Siate: An Introduction to Bureaucracy. By FRITZ MORSTEIN 
Marx. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1957. Pp. x, 202. $4.00.) 


Leadership in Administration: A Sociological Interpretation. By Puttir SELZ- 
nick. (Evanston, Ill., White Plains, N.Y.: Row, Peterson and Company. 
1957. Pp. xii, 162.) 


At first glance, each of the three books listed above appears to fall into a 
different category in the literature of public administration. David and Pol- 
lock’s study might be described as instrumentalist and policy-oriented, drawing 
heavily on clinical studies of administrative organizations in operation. Marx’s 
“introduction to bureaucracy” appears to be a study in comparative adminis- 
tration. And Selznick’s “sociological interpretation” seems to belong to the 
literature of theories of organization and organizational behavior. However 
accurate such designations may be, they are misleading. For the first bears the 
identifiable stamp of the Brookings “problem paper’’; the second, for all its 
historical learning and references to the record of various sovereign states, is 
the product of perceptive observation and experience rather than research 
guided by a conceptual framework of comparative analysis; and the third 
happily is devoid of a single word of jargon and deals in stimulating fashion 
with a subject that has been neglected in the current literature of organiza- 
tional theory. Their common concern with some personnel aspects of large 
organizations justifies a joint review. 

The David and Pollock book deals with the meaningful problem of public 
policy of finding, developing, and holding a sufficient supply of qualified execu- 
tives for the federal government. In accordance with the Brookings philosophy 
of the problem paper, it first states the issues likely to be faced by those in- 
volved in debating and resolving the problem. Then it states alternative courses 
of action, noting the apparent advantages and disadvantages of each alterna- 
tive and the probable consequences of their adoption. The authors include their 
own assessment and judgment of the most appropriate solution. However, the 
format is based on the notion that, in dealing with a complex problem of policy 
requiring clarification,.a review of alternatives is likely to be more helpful than 
the advocacy of any particular set of conclusions. The approach inevitably in- 
volves some repetition and a loss of momentum. Since more than fifty letters 
of comment from interested persons were considered in its final revision, it 
bears the earmarks of many minds. What it has gained from such accumulated 
wisdom, it may have lost in readability and sustained interest. 

Executives for Government outlines four major issues of central importance: 
How can a sufficient supply of qualified executives be provided for the executive 
branch of the federal government? What relative emphasis should be given to 
career and program staffing concepts in filling the higher nonpolitical posts in 
the civil service? What should be done to provide a more effective career service 
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system for the upper levels of the federal civil service? Where should the line 
be drawn between political and nonpolitical appointments in the upper levels 
of the service, if such a line is to be drawn? The authors are pessimistic about 
possibilities for expanding the supply of qualified political executives. While 
career staffing was found to be the normal practice in the federal civil service, 
“a balanced use of program staffing is needed to provide additional skills, com- 
petence, and motivation.” They reject the second Hoover Commission’s far- 
reaching proposal for a senior civil service in favor of slow, gradual progress 
toward that goal. They find difficulties with all proposals for a clear line of 
demarcation between political and nonpolitical appointments and suggest in- 
stead some expanded use of nonpolitical appointments on a program staffing 
basis. Generally this is a careful, sober, restrained, if somewhat labored, treat- 
ment of an issue that has hitherto created heated controversy. 

In The Administrative State, which unnecessarily adopts the title of an earlier 
work by Dwight Waldo, Fritz Morstein Marx analyzes the bureaucracy of the 
modern welfare state. In the first four or five chapters, the book moves slowly 
through various schemes of classification: three principles of administrative 
structure; six characteristics of bureaucratic structures; four aspects of bureauc- 
racy; four requirements of public administration met by modern bureaucracy; 
four types of bureaucracy; and two safeguards of civil service status. There is 
little new or fresh material in these chapters. However, once Marx frees himself 
from taxonomy, the book becomes more interesting, more perceptive, and more 
readable. In the chapter on “The Bureaucratic World,” for instance, he ex- 
plores the pathology of the civil service. He depicts the day-by-day grind of the 
individual in his circle of operation and his tendency to minimize his responsi- 
bility by shifting it to others. He analyzes the influences upon human motiva- 
tions arising from the activity of dedicated men, the search for protective al- 
liances, and the existence of rival interests. He characterizes the economics of 
civil service as the “economies of small chances” ; “the bureaucracy is not the 
place for those who want to make money, to rise fast, to venture far, or to 
stand on their own.” Step-by-step advancement, which in turn fosters “the 
settled ways of seniority,” helps to explain “why the bureaucracy so often ap- 
pears to trudge along in the rear of fresh thought and innovative change.” The 
group process in large-scale organization is viewed as a two-way process. “It 
makes achievements possible only through collaboration,” but it also “forces 
man’s efforts into grooves, denies him the taking of chances the institution will 
not allow, and saps his initiative by pinning him down to compromises with 
those who look over his shoulder.” 

In the chapter on “The Making of the Career Man,” Marx discusses the 
formative force of standards of selection in the bureaucracy and canons of con- 
duct which govern it. He suggests that the absence of an institutionally recog- 
nized higher career in the civil service has arrested the formation of a profes- 
sional sense of service ethics and has led instead to a reliance upon statutory 
“thou shalt nots.” In discussing “The Integrity of Service,” he deals with the 
responsiveness of public administration to political direction, the legal redress 
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of administrative wrongs as administrative authority collides with private 
interests, and the civil servant’s exercise of political rights. In “Concepts of 
Service,” he explores the question: Who is the master of the civil servant? For 
whom does he work? His superior, his division, his department? The public, the 
nation, the common good? While Marx deals more with the pathologies than 
the positive achievements of the modern civil service bureaucracy, he recog- 
nizes the existence of a distinctive quality, “the career man’s mind,” which 
“represents a reasonably predictable disposition, a way of looking at things, a 
tendency to give attention to the broader continuities in departmental ac- 
tivities, beyond the passing urgencies of the hour.” Above all, the civil servant 
is strongly disposed to remain the faithful servant because of veneration of the 
letter of the law and a deep-seated respect for the legal limits of administrative 
authority. The civil servant “clings to his instructions and stalls without them”; 
he has little inclination “to take over the business of governing or to under- 
mine the constitutional system.” In a final chapter, Marx makes the case for a 
fuller understanding, by political leaders and the top cadre in the civil service, 
of the relationship between political direction and technical competence. 

Marx illustrates much of his analysis by references to the administrative 
history of China prior to 960 A.D., the Roman Empire in the century after 
Diocletian, Japan under the Meiji Constitution, Brandenburg-Prussia in the 
Jate seventeenth century, Britain in the nineteenth century, Jacksonian democ- 
racy in the United States, present-day France, and many others. While they are 
interesting and informative, they give the book a somewhat episodic quality. 

Selznick’s study is an important contribution to the scientific study of large 
organizations. Instead of focusing its attention on the behavior of small 
groups or masses of employees, it spotlights the highest echelons in large or- 
ganizations in order to explore the meaning of institutional leadership. At the 
outset Selznick rejects the concern of making organizations more efficient as 
impractical for a study of administrative leadership. The logic of efficiency 
(increasing output, improving incentives, facilitating communications, etc.), 
he declares, loses force as one approaches the top of the administrative pyra- 
mid. Moreover, it tends to overstress means and to neglect ends; it slights the 
problem of defining and safeguarding the ends of the enterprise. Moreover, it 
stresses organizational techniques which are essentially neutral and which are 
not adapted to a distinctive type of organization or to a particular stage in the 
development of the organization. 

The institutional leader is described primarily as an expert in the promotion 
and protection of institutional values. He is above all characterized by a con- 
cern for the organization as a whole and for its self-maintenance. One of the 
important generalizations stated early in the book is that “the more precise an 
organization’s goals, and the more specialized and technical its operations, the 
less opportunity there will be for social forces to affect its development.” Conse- 
quently, “leadership is most needed among those organizations, and in those 
periods of organizational] life, where there is most freedom from the determina- 
tion of decisions by technical goals and methods.” The institutional leader 
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deals not with routine processes and decisions but rather with “critical deci- 
sions,” decisions affecting institutional development. The greater the range of 
alternatives available, the less dispensable is leadership. Certain organizational 
practices can enter the critical experience of leadership, such as basic recruit- 
ment policy, the training of personnel, the representation of internal group in- 
terests in the organization, and its cooperation with other organizations. Deci- 
sions in these matters become grist for the mill of the institutional leader when 
they involve the infusing of values into the social structure of the organization 
and the molding of its character. Leadership, therefore, goes beyond the at- 
tainment of efficiency. Its functions include the definition of group goals, creat- 
ing an organization capable of fulfilling its mission, and upholding the distinc- 
tive aims and values of the organization. 

In Selznick’s analysis, the leader’s task of defining the mission and role of his 
organization requires something more than precision and clarity. A leader 
must also take into account the internal state of the polity (“the strivings, inhi- 
bitions, and competences that exist within the organization”) and the external 
expectations “that determine what must be sought or achieved if the institu- 
tion is to survive.” He agrees with Waldo and Long that mission cannot be ade- 
quately defined without determining the basic methods and tools of the 
organization and its place among related organizations. While he draws sub- 
stantially on Simon’s important contributions to the theory of organization, he 
rejects his concept of a value-free science of administration. Significant illustra- 
tions of various points in the analysis are drawn from recent American mili- 
tary experience and a variety of clinical studies of administration in action. In- 
deed the most fruitful contribution made by this book may be its demonstra- 
tion of the complementary character of the case work in public administration 
of the past decade or so and an approach to administrative leadership informed 
by the insights of sociology and clinical and social psychology. Each approach 
enriches the other. 

No sharp distinction is drawn between various phases of leadership, such as 
the tasks of defining mission on the one hand and building purpose into the 
social structure of the enterprise on the other. In ten pages of simple, unpre- 
tentious prose (pp. 91-100), Selznick outlines clearly six elements of the social 
structure of an organization that form a complex network of relations among 
persons and groups. He also demonstrates an historical awareness that helps to 
preserve the dynamic quality of his theory. The study of institutions, he main- 
tains, requires a genetic and developmental approach: that is, an emphasis on 
historical origins and stages of growth. In the making of “critical decisions,” 
administrative leadership needs to take into account organizational evolution, 
for growth stages in the life cycle of an organization closely affect such processes 
as the selection of personnel, the formalization of procedure, decentralization, 
and the defense of institutional integrity. For example, an organization’s 
integrity is likely to be most vulnerable when the values that sustain it are tenu- 
ous or insecure. Consequently, an approach to administrative organization 
based on a logical association of functions may be inadequate especially in a 
period when the organization is under attack and requires protection against 
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outside pressures. The administrative organization best calculated to defend 
institutional integrity may bear little resemblance to an organization that 
groups related functions under common direction. Each of these books should 
be read by students of administration, but the Selznick volume deserves special 
recognition for its readability and for its suggestive, stimulating ideas. 
MARVER BERNSTEIN. 
Princeton University. 


Ideal and Practice in Public Administration. By EmMMETTE S. Reprorp. (Uni- 
versity, Ala.: University of Alabama Press. 1958. Pp. xii, 155. $2.50.) 


The American practice of public administration has gained a distinction that 
has been obscured, at least in academic circles, by doubts about theoretical 
foundations, philosophic values, and criteria of success and failure. In an ad- 
mirably organized set of lectures at the University of Alabama, Emmette S. 
Redford has sought a “public philosophy for administration” by exploring five 
ideals that recur in the literature of the field. These are efficiency, the rule of 
law, competence and responsibility, democracy, and the public interest. His 
quest reflects the interplay of a logical mind, sensitively experienced participa- 
tion in administration, and scholarly study. It reveals even more his commit- 
ment to “institutionalization of ideals” as “the supreme task of political sci- 
ence.” This is a task, he argues, in which “informed and semi-objective judg- 
ment,” resting usually on inconclusive data, must perform a function that 
eludes exact science. 

Each of the five ideals is given its due as a moving force in administrative be- 
havior and as a test that can be used in measuring certain aspects of administra- 
tive performance. Redford is least satisfied with the ideal of efficiency, whether 
in the guise of the old or the new orthodoxy. This is not because it lacks validity 
in the circumstances to which its more prudent adherents confine it, but be- 
cause these circumstances exclude so significant a part of real-life administra- 
tion. Fact and ethic, quantity and quality, neutral means and intermediate and 
ultimate goals are intertwined in much of administrative decision-making. 
Value-free decisional situations and those in which value premises are authorita- 
tively furnished to administrators are not the most important portion of the 
universe of public administration. 

The rule of law in its older form has lost vitality, but ‘administrative due 
process” has become integral to administration itself not only through mimicry 
of the courts and statutory prescription of procedures, but as well through ad- 
ministration’s own emphasis on hierarchy, clearances, and elaborations of pro- 
cedures. Discretionary policy making and program development, however, get 
little guidance from the ideal of the rule of law; it is a rule for procedure rather 
than a source of wisdom on substantive policy decisions. 

Given administration’s embroilment in choices among values, Redford looks 
for assurance to the technical and professional competence of administrative 
personnel and the accompanying internalization of a sense of responsibility. 
The broadening of values beyond those of the specialists is sought in “‘a layer 
of generalists at the top level of the professional service,” a ready inflow of 
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talent from outside the service, laymen’s participation, ready access for those 
affected by decision-making, and effective presidential control of administra- 
tion, which, in turn, “creates the conditions for effective control from the Con- 
gress.” 

Redford’s discussion of the public interest will not satisfy definitional de- 
mands, nor yet will he concede that the concept is mystical or mythical. The 
concept cannot “‘be either escaped or canalized in a definition... . It signifies 
rationality and fraternity but it comprises also the balancing of claims, a cer- 
tain priority for generally-shared needs and interests, an effort ‘to trace things 
as far as possible before acting,’ a continuing machinery for decision upon claims 
of interest and response to the organic and ideological developments in so- 
ciety.” 

The public interest treatment is crucial to the argument of the book. It under- 
lies an analysis, valuable in itself, of societal and governmental arrangements 
that by design or chance tend to maximize the probabilities that the public 
interest (if such there be) will prevail. But, perhaps inevitably, the argument 
for the existence of a public interest will reassure the faithful rather than con- 
vert the doubtful, for Redford does not start from the skeptics’ premises and 
there is therefore no common meeting ground. 

A quest for the ideals of public administration is concerned with the ought as 
well as the zs. By descriptive and prescriptive analysis, Redford has advanced 
our ability to explain observable contrasts in the distinction with which ad- 
ministrative responsibilities are discharged. This he could not have done by 
converting oughts into noughis. 

Jamus W. FESLER. 

Yale University. 


History of the United States Civil Service. By Pauu P. Van Riper. (Evanston, 
Ill.: Row, Peterson and Company. 1958. Pp. xvii, 588. $7.50.) 


In this ambitious volume, Professor Van Riper has made a significant contri- 
bution to the growing library of works on American administrative history. This 
work, inspired some twenty years ago by the late Leonard D. White, reflects in 
its approach and thoroughness the guiding hand of the author’s great mentor. 
It is in the main a straight chronological record, from the early days of the 
Washington administration to 1958. Replete with facts, illustrations, and quo- 
tations, it is well organized and smoothly if not excitingly written. The tre- 
mendous amount of research and reading, apparently carried on over much of 
the past two decades, is clearly reflected not only in the text but also in the 
helpful bibliographical notes appended to most of the chapters and in the abun- 
dance of supporting footnotes. It will be a useful addition to the growing ar- 
mory of teachers, scholars, and students concerned with the development of 
public personnel administration or the history of public administration gen- 
erally. 

The subject matter of the book is somewhat less sweeping than its title sug- 
gests. It is essentially a history of personnel administration in the Federal gov- 
ernment with emphasis on the civil service reform movement and, in more 
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recent decades, on details in its management. There is rather little on the evolu- 
tion of the civil service as such, on Federal services outside the jurisdiction of 
the Civil Service Commission, or on civil service development in state and local 
governments. Within these boundaries, the author’s treatment is thorough and 
comprehensive. 

The over-all authority of the volume suffers from the want of a consistent set 
of premises and criteria against which to select, present, and appraise the facts. 
The writing of administrative history, like the history of any other single thread 
of a total culture, requires a subtle understanding of the interconnections be- 
tween the subject discussed and the development of a culture as a whole. Pro- 
fessor Van Riper’s task was an enormously difficult one because his volume 
covers a period of nearly a hundred and seventy years in a culture characterized 
by rapidly accelerating change, including change in popular value criteria as 
applied to government. One has the impression that the author’s criteria 
changed, too, in the course of his research. At first, the orthodox patterns of 
Hamiltonianism seem dominant; later the application and extension of the 
“merit system,” approximately as the term was employed by the National Civil 
Service Reform League circa 1900, appears to be the measure; this criterion 
gradually gives way, from about 1936 to the present date, to the standards of 
professional personnel administrators, tempered by the considerations of mod- 
ern political study. 

The introductory and closing chapters reveal a point of view and a penetra- 
tion of insight not apparent in most of the account itself. The first of these, 
“The Pattern of Analysis,” lays down certain assumptions as to the basic inter- 
relations of political with economic and religious elements in historical analysis 
and as to the absence of any small privileged class to block democratic govern- 
ment in this country, as in England. These assumptions, however valid, are 
given scant attention in the historical section. There are occasional references 
to depressions and booms, to unemployment and tight labor markets; there are 
references also to the religious overtones of the reform movement. But not until 
one reaches the closing chapters does he read about the “Protestant ethic” and 
the “social ethic” and their relations to the personnel movement. Even here, 
there is little penetrating analysis of the relations between economic and politi- 
cal factors in the public personnel picture. This closing chapter contains a wise 
and provocative discussion of the need for a theory of public administration and 
of the idea of representative bureaucracy. 

The book is, as the author states in the opening chapters, rightly concerned 
with the relationship between political power and the public service, and its 
last two-thirds is liberally sprinkled with the author’s opinions about the politi- 
cal campaigns, the parties, the presidents, etc. Many of these would provide 
tasty appetizers for a series of bull sessions, and their distinctly partisan flavor 
adds spice to a volume largely dedicated to the anti-partisanship of civil service 
reform. Thus we read that “historically, the Negroes have received their great- 
est inducements to enter the public service under Republican administrations” 
(p. 242); that Wilson’s administrations were generally inimical to the merit sys- 
tem (chs. 10, 11); and that, while there was no extension of civil service under 
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Harding, “it should not be assumed that the disruption of the public service 
through legislative action was as great as that... during... the Wilson ad- 
ministration” (p. 289). We are told that Coolidge was characterized by “pur- 
pose and action” (p. 291); the principal examples seem to be that he did not 
oppose passage of the Classification Act and that he got himself renominated 
and reelected. We learn that Hoover was quite right in describing himself as a 
“friend of the merit system” (p. 294), whereas, in F. D. Roosevelt’s first term, 
“at first the disintegration of fifty years of experience seemed almost complete; 
but by 1940 an astonishing degree of order had appeared...” (p. 315); “for 
the deliberate patronage politics marking Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first 
term..., the party of Jefferson, Jackson, and... Bryan must be given the 
lion’s share of the credit” (p. 316); but most of the following eighty pages are 
descriptive of the greatest growth, qualitatively and quantitatively, of the 
merit system in American history, all under Roosevelt. We are assured that 
Eisenhower’s success in marshalling the devotion of his executives has resulted 
in “superb staff work, unparalleled in American public administration” (p. 
484); one of the principal examples of this staff work, discussed at length some 
pages later, was the notorious Willis Directive, prepared by a Sherman Adams 
assistant, surely a most flagrant, though largely unsuccessful, assault on the 
merit system. In assessing F. D. Roosevelt’s administrative abilities, Professor 
Van Riper, who is fond of comparisons, asserts that “Washington, T. R., Taft, 
Hoover, and Eisenhower clearly outshine him, with Polk and Truman almost 
his equal” (p. 358). But he quickly qualifies this by stating that in comprehend- 
ing the relationship of public administration and public policy—which would 
seem quite central to the evaluation of a public administrator today——“only 
T. R. and perhaps Washington rank with Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

Broadsides of this order seem at best inconsistent with the scholarly stand- 
ards of most of the work and scantily supported by the facts presented. The 
volume as a whole remains a valuable compendium of a tremendous amount of 
information, well organized. Its broad sweep of American history is certain to 
provoke in the reader further thoughts and questions about the civil service 
movement and public personnel generally. One that was repeatedly emphasized 
to this reviewer was that the transition years between parties were the really 
crucial and interesting ones for the merit system—in this country, the early 
years of Wilson, Harding, F. D. Roosevelt, and Eisenhower. Here is one point 
that seems to invite more intensive study, theory and ground rules. 

A second, slightly perverse, observation of this reviewer is that two of the 
most significant benchmarks of administrative reform in American history were 
staked out during the two most scandalous of all our administrations. One was 
the Budget and Accounting Act, signed by President Harding. The other was 
the establishment of our first Civil Service Commission, forerunner of the 
Pendleton Act, by President Grant in 1871. But one hesitates to draw a hy- 
pothesis on so slight a sample. 

FREDERICK C. MOSHER. 

Syracuse University. 
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Loyalty and Security: Employment Tests in the United States. By RALPH S. 
Brown, JR. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1958. Pp. xvii, 524. $6.00.) 


Professor Brown has written the definitive book on the unhappy subject of 
employment tests. Previously there have been case studies, discussions of pro- 
cedure, legal analyses, and reviews of the judicial decisions. Most of the writing 
has concentrated on employment tests in the federal public service, though 
these have been only a fraction of the total problem. Much of the writing has 
been polemical, concentrating upon the obvious and distressing faults of the 
various programs. Often there has been no serious effort to appraise the case 
that can be made for employment tests under some conditions and in some 
areas. Seldom have the goals of loyalty and security tests been distinguished. 

Brown’s study, undertaken at the Yale Law School with the aid of the Weiss 
Fund, is a model of scholarship and an immense public service. He has presented 
a clear picture of the complete range of employment tests and has carefully ex- 
amined their justifications and their results. His generally unfavorable conclu- 
sions come with compelling force when they grow out of such a judicious ap- 
praisal. 

The book has three major parts. The first deals with the operation of the 
various employment security systems in public and private employment. Most 
of the effects of these systems the author finds to be deleterious. There are the 
casualties to individuals, who are ousted from or denied employment or who 
suffer the shattering experience of a public questioning of their loyalty. There 
are the casualties to the community in the inhibition of lawful associations and 
discouragement to freedom of the mind. 

Whether these damages are offset by positive contributions to national se- 
curity cannot be known until we have a coherent view of what we are securing 
ourselves against, and so the second part of the book appraises the Russian- 
Communist threat to national security as a justification for employment tests. 
The author considers how disloyal employees might promote Soviet interests 
in America by sabotage, political strikes, propaganda, policy-making, and 
espionage. Such dangers are greatest among those employees of government and 
industry who know the secrets and man the controls, and rationally this fact 
should have led to the defining of sensitive jobs. Failure to adopt this policy has 
resulted in the absurdity of covering seven to eight million employees with 
security programs, whereas Brown estimates that a coverage of two million 
would have been sufficient. Reducing the coverage by such a proportion would 
be a tremendous gain to values other than security, and the author is inclined to 
think that concentration on the sensitive areas would also improve security. 
“The moment we start guarding our tooth brushes and our diamond rings with 
equal zeal, we usually lose fewer tooth brushes but more diamond rings.” 

While the system has not sought to identify sensitive jobs, it has undertaken 
the much more difficult task of identifying risky people. Brown notes the dif- 
ferent grounds that have been used—sexual aberration, kinship, political devia- 
tion—and the administrative methods by which such facts have been estab- 
lished and weighed. He has three recommendations at this point: to consider 
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the whole man, to put the responsible superior over the security officer, and to 
transfer freely, dismiss rarely. 

The third part of the book deals wholly with the loyalty programs. Brown 
notes how hard it is to confine the impulse to root out communists to plausible 
areas of employment, because of the strong admixture of vengefulness in such 
programs. The case for excluding communists from all government employ- 
ment, sensitive or non-sensitive, from teaching, from show business, from the 
law, is examined seriously. Brown concludes that a narrow case for exclusion 
from certain areas can be made on individual grounds. But this is not the policy 
that has been followed. Rather, “the whole loyalty business . . . has got out of 
hand.” Many other bad traits, besides belief in communism, are undesirable in 
public servants. In non-sensitive areas, where opportunities for harm are lim- 
ited, Brown would wait for disloyalty to manifest itself in action, not try to 
predict the risky individuals. However, so long as loyalty tests continue, Brown 
would insist that employees have all the procedural elements of a fair trial, in- 
cluding specific charges, confrontation, a fair hearing, a reasoned decision based 
on the record, and an opportunity for review of arbitrary decisions. 

There is much more in this fine, balanced study, but ultimately the basic 
recommendations come down to two. For the security programs, restrict their 
coverage. For the loyalty programs, get rid of them. 

C. Herman PRITCHETT. 

University of Chicago. 


The Supreme Court in Modern Role. By Caru Brent Swisuur. (New York: 
New York University Press. 1958. Pp. vii, 214. $4.95.) 


At a time when the air is filled with strident and abusive attacks upon the 
Supreme Court of the United States by southern racists and politicians of the 
radical right it is refreshing to read a calm appraisal of the work of the Court by 
a scholar who respects the Court as an institution and simultaneously is be- 
nignly critical of what he regards as its shortcomings. After an introductory 
chapter, in which he provides a historical context for the Court’s later work, 
Professor Swisher is concerned with constitutional limitations, the Constitution 
and the threat of subversion, the place and powers of the military, racial dis- 
crimination, and the ideal or goal of judicial endeavor. 

Confronted as it is with the task of applying general formulae to concrete but 
fluctuating conditions through a changing personnel, the Court of necessity has 
had to be creative, with the result that “Constitutional law in the United States 
has always been in transition” (p. 30). It is hardly surprising, therefore, that in 
the gradual acceptance of the primacy of civil liberties and the abandonment of 
property as a primary object of judicial protection, the Court has frequently 
been divided by professional disagreement and individual confusion. Concepts 
of government and limitations upon it change “along with changes in the 
areas” to which limitations are extended. “The constitutional language is old 
but the applications are new .. . sufficiently to create doubt and to require 
rationalization by the Court. The process results in judicial stress and strain 
over the interpretation of constitutional negations” (p. 64). 
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The novelty of the problem of subversion and lack of experience in coping 
with basic disloyalty have posed cruel dilemmas for both the judiciary and the 
political branches of government. “We have probably been at once so severe 
and arbitrary as to curb unjustly many rights possessed under the Constitution 
and so lax or inefficient in our methods as to leave ourselves dangerously ex- 
posed” (p. 94). Accordingly, if the Court has been divided or confused in the 
difficult task of shaping the law to meet the competing interests of individual 
rights and national security in the field of subversion, “the difficulties have lain 
primarily in the complexities of the task itself and have been only incidentally 
the product of the character or the personnel of the Court” (p. 101). 

One of the more interesting discussions in the book is that of racial dis- 
crimination. Professor Swisher believes that the decision in the Public School 
Segregation Cases is unduly rigid in that it removes from congressional power the 
solution of the very difficult issues posed by racial segregation. What is needed, 
the author says persuasively, is ‘a flexible legislative program that can change 
with changing experience” (p. 161). However, he is aware both of the obsta- 
cles to effective legislation in the form of the filibuster and of segregation as “a 
highly effective instrument of inequality” (p. 161). Other arguments could be 
adduced in support of handling race relations by effective legislation and execu- 
tive leadership, but, in the absence of either, the Court had little alternative to 
striking down segregation by law as unconstitutional in itself. Nor does the 
Brown decision preclude an active role for Congress in the elimination of segre- 
gation as a means for perpetuating a system of massive inequality based upon 
race and color. Even so, few can seriously prefer the inherent inadequacies of 
the judicial process and the sporadic chaos of lawsuits to an orderly control of 
race relations through comprehensive legislation and systematic administra- 
tion. 

The final chapter is an excellent essay upon the judicial process and its ideals, 
limitations, and proper scope. Those who believe in a broad and active role for 
the Court will obviously not accept the author’s conclusions, but none will dis- 
pute the skill and discriminating judgment with which they are drawn. Like 
all of Mr. Swisher’s writings, the present volume is marked by thoughtful an- 
alysis, clarity of expression, and a gracious literary style. 

Rosert J. Harris. 

Vanderbilt University. 


La Belgique et les Nations Unies. STUDY PREPARED BY A COMMISSION OF THE 
ROYAL Instirute OF ĪNTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. (New York: Manhattan 
Publishing Company. 1958. Pp. xi, 372. $3.00.) 


Britain and the United Nations. By Grorrrey L. Goopwin. (New York: Man- 
hattan Publishing Company. 1957. Pp. xiii, 478. $3.00.) 


Canada and the United Nations. By F. H. Sowarp and Epear McInnis WITH 
THE ASSISTANCE OF Water O'Hearn. (New York: Manhattan Publishing 
Company. 1956. Pp. xi, 285. $3.00.) 
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Egypt and the United Nations. REPORT OF a STUDY GROUP set up BY Tum 
EGYPTIAN SOCIETY or INTERNATIONAL Law. (New York: Manhattan Pub- 
lishing Company. 1957. Pp. xi, 197. $3.00.) 


La Grèce et les Nations Unies. By 5. CALoGEROPOULOS-STRATIS IN COLLABORA- 
TION WITH P. A. ARGYROPOULOS, 8. CASTANOS, AND D. SIDJANSKI. (New 
York: Manhattan Publishing Company. 1957. Pp. xiii, 190. $3.00.) 


India and the United Nations. REPORT or A STUDY Group SET up BY THE 
Inpran Counci or Worup Arrairs. (New York: Manhattan Publishing 
Company. 1957. Pp. xi, 229. $3.00.) 


Japan and the United Nations. REPORT or a STUDY GROUP SET UP BY THE 
JAPANESE ASSOCIATION OF INTERNATIONAL Law. (New York: Manhattan 
Publishing Company. 1958. Pp. xv, 246. $3.00.) 


In 1952 the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace decided to under- 
take a comparative study of national attitudes on international organizations. 
It called on twenty-two private centers for the study of international relations 
and law, selected from all continents and cultural regions, to appraise their 
national experience with the UN system. They were asked to report on the im- 
pact which membership in the UN has had on the substance and the conduct 
of national policy, to contrast UN purposes and principles with actual opera- 
tions, to evaluate the effectiveness of the UN in terms of its purposes in the 
light of evolving practices, to prescribe desirable relations between the UN sys- 
tem and other forms of international organization, and to discuss the need for 
formal Charter revision. The seven volumes under review are among the first 
to be published in this important and timely study. 

If it be granted that the essence of international organization is and remains 
the attitudes and policies of the constituent member states, the value of this 
approach can hardly be exaggerated. Systematic cross-national studies, in 
the tradition of Arnold Wolfers’ pioneering France and Britain Between the Wars 
in the League of Nations context, can contribute more to our understanding of 
the relative importance of UN security, human rights, colonial, and economic 
welfare measures than any amount of Charter exegesis, documentary analysis, 
or legal-ideological critique. Quincy Wright suggested long ago that a mech- 
anism be created for periodically measuring popular and governmental expecta- 
tions of international action and that the findings be “fed back” into the pro- 
grams of UN agencies, thus contributing to integration at the international 
level. If handled on a truly systematic and comparative basis, the Carnegie 
Endowment’s studies might have served precisely this function. 

But it appears that the various national study groups and authors were given 
too much leeway to make possible a final systematic comparison, as witnessed 
by the wide variety of foci actually found and the great differences in quality 
and perception encountered. Still, some striking overall conclusions do emerge. 
Before stating them, however, it is preferable to assess on its merits each of the 
volumes in question. 

Canada and the United Nations stands out as the volume which, had its for- 
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mat and sophistication set the pace for the entire series, would provide the ideal 
prototype for comparative analysis. This study consistently discusses Canadian 
policy in the UN and Canadian expectations of international organization 
within the larger context of Canadian domestic politics, the party structure, 
interest group activity, ethnic strains, and the ideological aims embraced by 
these groups. Consequently it makes very plain why the tradition of Canada in 
League of Nations days was essentially isolationist, why no extravagant expec- 
tations were entertained with respect to the UN in 1945, and why it was there- 
fore natural that the “middle power” argument should have been Canada’s. 
The heavy isolationist component in the new Canadian nationalism called for a 
special role in the general search for security, a role free from Big Power “dicta- 
tion,” a formula of participation stressing the national unwillingness to shoulder 
general military commitments without express consent. The authors stress that 
issue-directed, unspectacular pragmatism has remained the resultant Canadian 
approach: the reluctance in regard to UN military commitments subsists; ex- 
tensive UN economic and technical aid programs are regarded with some 
skepticism; disarmament seems impossible; the international protection of 
human rights is desirable in principle but unobtainable in practice; strict 
Charter interpretation should prevail over the efforts of the Afro-Asian bloc in 
colonial and membership questions—but when “pragmatism” was called to the 
test here, it was Canada that sponsored the successful “package deal” plan of 
1955. 

Almost equally outstanding is La Belgique et les Nations Unies. Again the 
authors succeed eminently in linking discussions of the domestic political proc- 
ess with analyses of Belgian participation in the UN. Parliamentary debates 
and party pronouncements are given greater scope than remarks in UN bodies: 
disputes among rival Belgian groups and the methods of selecting delegations to 
UN meetings are featured, a refreshing piece of insight into a process usually 
ignored in discussions of international organization. I regret only that the lan- 
guage and religion issue which looms so large in Belgian politics is permitted to 
intrude only gingerly and inferentially into the UN discussion: in the instance 
of the Belgian position on the admission of Spain. But given the Belgian pre- 
occupation with European security and economics, it becomes clear why Bel- 
gian policy expected little of UN security and welfare programs; and given the 
commitment to a Belgian version of the “mission civilisatrice’ in the Congo, re- 
plete with a cultural superiority doctrine, it becomes clear why recent UN ef- 
forts in the realm of colonial policy are bitterly opposed with the enunciation 
of the “Belgian thesis”: anti-colonial strictures should be applied against all 
countries irrespective of whether the “exploited peoples” are separated by salt 
water from the metropole or not. 

Japan and the United Nations is a conscientiously written, if somewhat cau- 
tious and restrained, analysis of Japan’s alternating moods toward international 
organization. It gives full and frank play not only to Japan’s record in the 
League but to the very important dissident strains in Japanese party and publie 
opinion with respect to post-1945 participation in international security bodics. 
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It is a credit to political pluralism in Japan and to the professional acumen of 
Japanese political scientists to have given us this tableau of attitudes with all 
its complexities. Among the convinced pacifists of post-MacArthur Japan— 
those who took the self-denying clauses of the Constitution seriously —the UN 
was embraced early as a guarantor of security for a disarmed state. While the 
government parties moved toward the position of seeking UN membership as 
part of a general policy of alliance with the West and rearmament, Korea soon 
taught these people that true “neutrality,” in the Swiss sense, alone can endorse 
pacifism. Segments of the Socialist Party also sought membership in the UN, not 
to join the West but to add their voice to the Afro-Asian neutralist theme of 
peaceable intervention in the Cold War. At the same time, the Japanese study 
makes perfectly plain that Japan joined not only for these political-military rea- 
sons, but to mediate in favor of peace, and to obtain help from UN agencies in 
the solution of such domestic social and economic problems as overpopulation, 
women’s rights, and foreign trade. In fact, Socialists and Conservatives alike 
hoped for a generous UN migration policy, for regulated and planned interna- 
tional trade to protect Japanese markets, and for more active UN policies of 
economic and technical aid to Asian countries in which Japan could make a 
major contribution. 

The Indian and Egyptian studies share a certain amount of ebullient anti- 
westernism which tends to equate the record of the UN with “power politics,” 
which in turn equals western perfidy. Egypt and the United Nations, however, 
is an undisguised nationalist diatribe, while the Indian volume is a much more 
balanced presentation relying to some extent on Indian press comments and 
occasionally on parliamentary debates, giving even the pro-western and pro- 
communist dissident groups a fair coverage. Nevertheless, the Egyptian volume 
is exceedingly valuable as a source of insight into a type of policy orientation 
whose incidence in international affairs is certain to grow. It makes plain that 
the Egyptian leadership had great hopes of the UN as long as the organization 
was expected somehow to eject the British from the Middle East and to smash 
Zionist influence. Once these expectations were disappointed, Egypt attached 
her hopes to the “national revolution” and to Arab unity, not to international 
commitments. The volume is unique in giving us a clear picture of the relation 
of a revolutionary anticolonial ideology to international law and organization. 
Further, verbatim quotations from private comments of Egyptian negotiators 
at the UN buttress a wealth of policy statements with the much needed motiva- 
tional data. 

India and the United Nations, if dominated by the fact that the opinions that 
prevail are those of the possibly unrepresentative professors and civil servants 
who wrote it, performs the important service of clearly stating the policy of 
non-alignment and demonstrating its implications with respect to Indian moves 
in the UN. In security matters this means Indian insistence on exclusive reli- 
ance on peaceful settlement techniques and opposition to any thought of en- 
forcement; but it also means insistence that the now mythical Big Power Con- 
cert, buttressed by the veto, be the font of security. Hence any change in UN 
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procedure seemingly strengthening one bloc or another is opposed as a violation 
of the Charter. To even the score, however, Indian policy holds that consistent 
anti-imperialism, measures against racism, and energetic pro-Asian programs 
of economic aid are not merely moral, but legal obligations of UN members! 
When examined systematically in the light of the whole of Indian foreign policy 
it becomes startlingly clear that the preferences expressed with respect to UN 
policy and programs are no more and no less than a faithful projection of imme- 
diate national interests: when convenient this involves an active international 
program and when inconvenient it calls for the most stringent insistence on 
national sovereignty. Somehow, Indians seem just like everybody else. 

La Grèce et les Nations Unies is disappointing and of little value in a compara- 
tive study since the authors prefer to write learned commentaries on UN legal 
questions instead of dealing with Greek opinion, politics, and policy. At times 
they do claim that the “entire Greek nation” expects the UN to liberate Cyprus 
from oppression or that the “Greek people” had hoped to trade collective sc- 
curity for the protection of single great powers; but at others they hold that 
there is no public opinion in Greece on UN questions. Further, the book is 
marred by a number of unnecessary factual errors. 

More disappointing still, however, is Britain and the United Nations. The 
product of a Chatham House study group that included a number of high dig- 
nitaries who had played active roles in UN affairs, the book nevertheless dis- 
plays few of the insights and judgments for which similar groups are noted. 
Thus the study relies on secondary sources to establish the motives underlying 
British policy in the UN, on the rare occasions when British policy is discussed 
at all in more than platitudinous terms. For the most part, the author sought 
to present an account of the total UN experience and to analyze the overall 
contribution of international organization rather than deal with these questions 
in the focus of British aims, expectations, and policy. The result is another 
descriptive book on the UN, but not a study designed to answer the questions 
raised by the Carnegie Endowment. One misses analyses of the relation be- 
tween British foreign policy and moves in the UN, efforts to relate domestic 
politics and party positions to international issues, recognition of significant 
dissident strains in Britain with respect to these problems—in short, here is a 
perpetuation of the myth that all educated Britons somehow support whateve: 
government foreign policy may happen to be. 

Nevertheless several chapters stand out as excellent discussions in their own 
right even if they do not aid us in the quest for comparative data. The peculiar 
but crucial process of peaceful change by multilateral diplomacy mixed with 
threats of charges, investigations, and hostile resolutions, as the UN members 
apply it to colonial situations, is exceedingly well described, even though the 
author deplores it as illegal and unwise. The only chapter that really contributes 
to the Carnegie Endowment’s aims is the one that deals with British public 
opinion. Eschewing quantitative indicators for very convincing reasons, the 
author explains “‘the generally rather tepid attitude” toward the UN as follows: 
post-1915 public expectations were far more modest than the chiliastic pro- 
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League of Nations enthusiasm that stigmatized committed internationalists 
in the thirties. Since 1945 all informed people were essentially agreed that no 
international organization can banish war, poverty, and instability, but that it 
can make modest contributions to these ends through continuous mediation, 
technical] aid, and occasional shows of force. While this pose of resignation 
yields no enthusiasm for the UN, neither does it result in the kind of public 
orgies of denunciation that have occurred elsewhere. 

We are now in a position to state the comparative conclusions that emerge. 
Let it be noted first that the central question of the UN’s impact on national 
expectations and policies is almost uniformly ignored in all the studies. But 
the exceptions are also revealing: the Japanese study notes that the UN action 
in Korea tended to legitimize that conflict in the eyes of Japanese neutralists 
and pacifists; and the Egyptian study insists that Egypt’s progressive loss of 
interest in the UN is due to the organization’s subservience to western-con- 
trolled power politics instead of dedication to justice: e.g., in the Palestine case. 

Satisfaction with the UN role in world affairs, of course, depends in all seven 
cases on the degree of service that the organization rendered the cause of 
given national policies, and on this point the comparative data are fascinating. 
On colonial, race policy, and national self-determination questions, for ex- 
ample, attitude, expectation, and satisfaction patterns evolved in opposite 
directions. In early years, Egypt and India regarded the Charter as a pro- 
status quo conspiracy designed to perpetuate the white man’s injustice; in re- 
cent years, both countries have come to expect more and more successful anti- 
colonial action from the UN. Britain, Belgium, and to a certain extent also Can- 
ada defend the Charter principles here as a mirror of their national intentions 
but denounce efforts to interpret them liberally. The same is true in the field 
of economic and welfare policy. Originally, the new countries considered the 
clauses of Chapter IX of the Charter as inadequate and the policies of the 
Specialized Agencies as Europe-oriented. Now they stress that important wel- 
fare benefits have been reaped and they demand more of them. The western 
studies under review, however, make clear that no rigorous international action 
on welfare questions was expected in 1945 and that current UN efforts should 
take precedence neither over national nor over regional activities. Again ex- 
pectations move in opposite directions. 

The pattern is more complex in the fields of collective security and pacific 
settlement. Prior to the break-up of the Big Power concert, all volumes indicate 
that effective enforcement was indeed expected and that some smaller countries 
even feared that the pacific settlement provisions and international law would 
be ignored by the concert. Now, despite Korea (or perhaps because of it) and 
the Uniting for Peace provisions, the consensus is that the UN should forget 
about enforcement measures completely and concern itself only with pacific 
settlement and the use of the General Assembly as a forum for the discussion of 
dangerous situations. This is as true of the British, Belgian, Canadian, and 
Greek statements as it is of the Indian and Japanese. 

When these expectations are linked to attitudes on regional self-defense and 
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Article 51, however, the usual bifurcation reappears. Great Britain, indifferent 
in 1945 to the regional argument, today ardently espouses it, thus implicitly 
transferring the enforcement function from the UN to NATO and SEATO. 
Belgian and Canadian statesmen delight in pointing out that they attached the 
highest importance to regional military and economic ties in 1945; subsequent 
events merely confirmed their earlier predictions and the volumes in ques- 
tion devote as much space to NATO and the Colombo Plan as they do to UN 
matters. Even Greece, because of the lingering attachment to the Balkan 
Entente, features the same argument; and Egypt, for pan-Arab reasons, 
stressed the primacy of regionalism in 1945 as well as seeking renewed refuge in 
it today. Only Indian and Japanese arguments persist in pointing to the dangers 
of “power blocs,” institutionalized as alliances and UN voting groups. India 
protests against the inclusion of any of her neighbors in pacts based on Article 
51; the Japanese study deplores all regionalism, except of course the kind of 
economic regional arrangement for the Far East that would permit Japan to 
find her “natural place.” The seven studies show that the apparent consensus 
against UN enforcement measures evaporates when exposed to the strong winds 
of the cold war and its regional compartments. 

National policy, attitudes, and expectations, of course, also determine the 
opinions expressed on organizational and structural matters. The western coun- 
tries insist on the faithful application of the ICJ rulings on admission to mem- 
bership; the Afro-Asians stress the unconditional universality argument. As for 
domestic jurisdiction and non-intervention, its application to colonial situa- 
tions is stressed by the West and denied by Egypt, India, and Greece. But 
when the same principles reappear in an economic context, the roles are, not un- 
expectedly, reversed, with the important exception of Japan. An important 
change seems to have taken place on the issue of sovereign equality, the rights 
of small countries, and the respective roles of the Security Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly. In 1945 all small countries, irrespective of policy or position, op- 
posed the veto, the primacy of the Security Council on some questions, and the 
special status of the Big Five. Today, little of this pattern subsists. All (except 
India) grant the impotence of the Security Council and favor the strengthening 
of the General Assembly. All admit the inescapability of the veto on enforce- 
ment questions but argue for its elimination on matters of pacific settlement 
and membership. But none thinks that the Charter is so imperfect as to risk a 
large-scale dispute in efforts to amend it; consequently, all studies agree in op- 
posing the calling of a Review Conference. 

The overall evaporation of whatever consensus existed in 1945 is thus patent 
from the material before us. The countries essentially satisfied with the Charter 
initially are also the nations of the status quo, the nations of the West. It is 
precisely they who today are least satisfied with the functioning of the UN 
system which they no longer control. But the countries skeptical toward the 
Charter principles in the early post-war years, the nations identified with legal, 
institutional, political and economic change, the nations of Asia and Africa, 
have moved from a position of doubt to one of increasing satisfaction regarding 
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the potentialities of the UN in which they are now dominant. If there is nothing 
surprising in this reversal of roles—given the nature of national policy and its 
continuing primacy in UN life—it is nevertheless important and fascinating to 
be able to document this from the first comparative UN study ever attempted. 
Ernst B. Haas. 
University of California (Berkeley). 


The Politics of Inequality: South Africa Since 1948. By GwenpoLen M. 
Carter. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1958. Pp. 535. $7.50.) 


When a group of men acquire power who are bitter about the past, insecure 
in the present, and fearful for the future, one may expect to witness an ugly 
brand of politics. So it has been these last ten years in the miscalled Union of 
South Africa. Victorious in three elections, and serving under three Prime 
Ministers, the Nationalist Party ever since 1948 has been a storm-center of 
domestic and international controversy. It has invited this attention to itself 
by the vigorous prosecution of a program to legislate and enforce the social 
segregation and political inferiority of a non-European majority who outnum- 
ber the Europeans by four to one. In the process, the Nationalists have not only 
antagonized the English-speaking South Africans, but have shown no hesita- 
tion in dealing drastically with their own constitution and in showing syste- 
matic defiance of the United Nations and of world opinion. 

As a result of this memorable notoriety, a spate of books, reports, and arti- 
cles has appeared in the last several years from social scientists of all disci- 
plines. To this literature The Politics of Inequality by Professor Gwendolen M. 
Carter represents a significant and important addition. This book will be, and 
deserves to be, widely read by all persons who are concerned over the prob- 
lems of race tensions. Yet with all its great merits—and they are indeed numer- 
ous—The Politics of Inequality suffers from some omissions, which are influ- 
enced by the vogue now prevalent in contemporary research in political sci- 
ence. 

Without question, what distinguishes this work from all other accounts of 
South African government is its vast array of new information on certain well- 
specified topics. Miss Carter has successfully overcome the formidable obstacles 
that confront the researcher in a country where the discipline of political 
science is poorly developed and where officialdom has no liking for independent 
inquiry by outsiders. Anyone who is familiar with the problems of gathering 
data on basic, obvious matters—let alone the obscure ones—will respect the 
scholarly achievement that is presented in this book. Here, for the first time, is 
a full account of the political parties and their relationships between 1948 and 
1957, of the inner structure of the parties and their connection with other 
opinion-forming groups, of the electoral system and especially the general elec- 
tion of 1953, of the controversy over apartheid in its various applications, and 
of the growing international isolation of the Union. On all of these points, Pro- 
fessor Carter’s book is thorough-going and well-documented. Henceforth it 
will be our principal source. 
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What her description shows with great cogency is the embarrassment of 
moderates in opposing fanatics. The Nationalists have represented an extreme 
viewpoint—hard, stubborn, and uncompromising. Stripped of all the verbiage 
and sugar-coating, their doctrines amount to a long, loud wail for white 
supremacy. In the face of this viewpoint, the opposition did not dare to take 
the logically antithetical position and argue for equality and integration. (Only 
a small handful of liberals were bold and idealistic enough for that!) Instead, 
the United party has made a great fuss over procedures and forms, has pleaded 
for a very slow evolution, and has been willing to tolerate a small number of 
educated Africans and Coloureds as a token and a showpiece. But it has never 
rebutted the central Nationalist contention that the races are, and must forever 
remain, apart. Here we observe, as in some of our own southern states, the diffi- 
culty of the cautious moderates when they confront the determined defenders 
of a dying dogma. 

On the vicissitudes of this controversy, as it has unfolded in South Africa, 
Miss Carter offers us a rich and informative reporting. At the same time, how- 
ever, and lengthy though this book is, the reader received the growing impres- 
sion that the author’s treatment is deliberately circumscribed. Her writing, 
while being thoroughly extensive on some topics, is unduly brief on others. For 
example, it is well known that the greatest de facto opposition to the racial pro- 
gram of the Nationalists stems from their own economic policy of encouraging 
a modern industrial development. If the politics of apartheid are going to be 
wrecked, as they deserve to be, it will be due to the economics of industrializa- 
tion, which calls for a larger and better educated labor force among the Africans 
and makes of them an ever-growing consumer market. This central problem is 
alluded to by Miss Carter on various occasions and is brought up in some of the 
excerpts of speeches that she cites. But it does not receive the attention, the 
prominence, the complete analysis, and the comprehensive documentation that 
it deserves. 

Something similar may be noted in the discussion of the South African Con- 
stitution and the Nationalists’ method of circumventing the ‘entrenched 
clauses.” Professor Carter writes a beautifully clear description of the argument 
—parliamentary, electoral, and judicial—on this issue and records the phases 
of the protracted controversy. But it is a pity that she feels constrained to miss 
the opportunity of herself discussing the vast implications for political science 
of this constitutional turmoil. What does a constitution mean in a house 
divided, so many ways, against itself? How does the parliamentary system 
work among a people who are not fundamentally at one? These and other 
questions are raised in some of the excerpts that are quoted from parliamentary 
debates and newspaper reports. What one would like to see is more of Professor 
Carter’s own commentary on these matters. 

This characteristic of the treatment is due, I think, to the regrettable influ- 
ence of the so-called behavioral approach in political research. This approach, 
when it is not combined with efforts at evaluation, leaves the reader ultimately 
unsatisfied. In this book there has been a massive task of collecting and report- 
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ing the evidence, and that evidence is clearly set forth. But the author’s own 
judgments are either occasional and restrained, or omitted. Here is a self- 
effacing dispassionate survey of perhaps the most passionate problem of our 
day. The descriptions are meaty; the discussion is thin. Professor Carter seems 
to feel it necessary to keep her own generous sympathies and humanitarian 
ideals in the background. How far our field can go when it limits itself to scrupu- 
lous objectivity, this book reveals, But we need more. Our field will gain in 
interest and stimulus when we again combine in one and the same intellectual 
process the presentation of new factual data and the judgments about their 
value and meaning to Man. 
LESLIE Lipson. 
University of California (Berkeley). 


The Diplomacy of Southeast Asia: 1945-1958. By Russert H. Firmo. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1958. Pp. xv, 584. $7.50.) 


As Southeast Asia was formerly a laboratory in which one might study the 
impact of diverse Western colonial policies on a number of Asian peoples, so 
it has now become a region in which to study how newly formed Asian states 
manage their own affairs. For such purposes even Thailand, though it never 
lost its independence, can be taken as a newly formed state in view of the 
changes thrust upon it by the need to adapt to the modern world. How deep 
under the surface of Southeast Asian countries Western ways and ideas have 
penetrated cannot be determined with any certainty for some time to come, but 
the superficial effect has been tremendous. From a political standpoint nothing 
is more striking than the extent to which independence was seized upon as 
furnishing an occasion to undertake a wholesale borrowing of Western institu- 
tions. The assumption that these institutions are generally likely to have short 
lives because they have been superimposed on societies ill-adapted to receive 
them does not change the fact that it was to the West rather than to their own 
traditions that nationalist leaders turned when constitution-making was in 
order. 

From his extensive survey of the region’s diplomacy Russell H. Fifield con- 
cludes not only that its political geography has been largely determined by the 
Western powers but also that Western concepts of international law and rela- 
tions will maintain their hold in Southeast Asia. The new countries have come 
into a world not of their own making into which they must somehow fit them- 
selves. The rising membership of the United Nations and its changing pattern 
of votes indicate the kind of shift in the balance that is taking place, but for 
the present all countries must operate within a framework established essen- 
tially by the West. Although the Bandung Conference and similar lesser gather- 
ings furnish ample proof that new currents are stirring, neither an Asian nor a 
Southeast Asian regionalism is currently in the realm of political reality. It is 
significant that the Southeast Asian states and peoples are beginning to re- 
establish the contacts with each other that the colonial regimes tended to cut 
off, but this volume contains an impressive array of evidence to demonstrate 
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that relations with the rest of the world, and particularly with the West, remain 
of far greater importance than those within the region. 

Professor Fifield has cast his net wide and at the same time has imposed some 
severe limitations upon himself. The number of countries to be dealt with and 
the extent of their diplomatic involvements immediately presented him with a 
vast amount of material to survey, and his aim was completeness of coverage 
rather than illustrative selectivity. He has utilized three introductory chapters 
for the difficult task of setting the stage, summarizing the past, and getting 
some of the essential contemporary information about the region and its far- 
flung parts on the record. Thereafter the bulk of the book consists of chapters 
devoted to particular countries, each of which is again broken down internally 
to allow of a canvass of relations with other major countries and areas. This 
method of treatment makes possible the introduction of a great quantity of 
detail and the elaboration of a well-ordered chronicle of the foreign policy of the 
several states concerned, although it perhaps works to obscure the bearing of 
more general events such as the Bandung Conference, the shaping of SHATO, 
or the operations of the Colombo Powers or the Colombo Plan. 

A more serious shortcoming is that the author has on the whole limited him- 
self to an objective presentation of the facts of the case and has attempted very 
little in the way of analysis and evaluation. When he has given us so full an 
account of the international relations of Southeast Asia as he has, it may seem 
gross ingratitude to chide him for not having given us something more as well. 
Somewhat in the style of the older diplomatic histories, the analysis only rarely 
cuts much beneath the surface, and there are a host of questions that remain 
unanswered. 

What, for example, is the real significance of the West Irian issue, how deep 
is the popular concern with it, and what are its rights and wrongs? Why was 
the United Nations never involved in the Indochinese conflict, and how should 
one evaluate the failure to hold an election in the two Vietnams in 1956 as pro- 
vided in the Geneva agreements? To what should one attribute the divergence 
in policy between the committed and the uncommitted states of Southeast 
Asia? Do the varying colonial backgrounds and differences in social and eco- 
nomic structure have a significant influence on the way in which foreign policy 
is shaped and on the kinds of policies adopted? 

This reviewer would have been prepared to sacrifice some of the detail that 
has been presented if there could have been substituted for it more of the 
author’s judgment and interpretation. 

RUPERT EMERSON. 

Harvard University. 


Problems of Regional Autonomy in Contemporary Indonesia. By Joun D. LEGGE. 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Southeast Asia Program. 1958. Pp. viii, 71. 
$1.50.) 


The Indonesian Elections of 1955. By Henpurr Ferra. (Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Southeast Asia Program. 1957. Pp. 91. $1.50.) 
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The Soviet View of the Indonesian Revolution. By Ruta T. McVey. (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Southeast Asia Program. 1958. Pp. 83. $1.50.) 


The Office of President in Indonesia as Defined in the Three Constitutions in 
Theory and Practice. By A. K. Prinecopiapo. TRANSLATED BY ALEXANDER 
Broruerton. (Ithaca: Cornell University Southeast Asia Program. 1958. 
Pp. ix, 59. $1.50.) 


The Beginnings of the Indonesian-Dutch Negotiations and the Hoge Veluwe Talks. 
By Iprus Nasir DsasapIninerat. (Ithaca: Cornell University Southeast 
Asia Program. 1958. Pp. x, 128. $2.50.° 


The Co-operative Movement in Indonesia. By MonammMap Hara. EDITED By 
George McT. Kann. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1957. Pp. xxxiv, 
121. $3.00.) 


To Western observers, it has often seemed that the course of political events 
in Indonesia has been one of steady retrogression. Civil war, delay in the con- 
duct of national elections, inconclusive results when one was held, the dominant 
role of a President who has called for “guided democracy,” the growth of Com- 
munist strength, a continued emotional anti-colonialism, all have been subjects 
of major concern. Consequently, the Modern Indonesia Project of the South- 
east Asia Program at Cornell University could not have chosen more timely 
topics than those represented by this list of offerings. The fact that the first five 
items are in the form of preliminary reports and are labeled “‘tentative and pro- 
visiona?” by Professor Kahin, the Director of the Program, in no way detracts 
from their importance. Their general level of quality is high and their value 
would be hard to overestimate. 

The major share of Mr. Legge’s report is devoted to the story of the attempt 
to create a satisfactory system of local government. He sees the basic problem 
as that of “securing ‘government in general’ in a situation where immediate 
local consciousness is much stronger than any feeling of national identity” (p. 
3). Regional variation has made it impossible to select a basic geographical 
unit of local government, and the central government has been unable to strike 
a satisfactory balance between its own authority and that of the local units. 
While the most recent law seeks to augment the role of local authorities, the 
central government still feels that circumstances require it to retain a large 
measure of supervision. The result, says the author, is that local government 
administration still exhibits many of the paternal characteristics of Dutch 
colonial rule. On the subject of regionalism, the author grants that the senti- 
ment is real but argues convincingly that much of the pressure for autonomy 
comes from special interest groups dissatisfied with political and economic pol- 
icies of the central government. This aspect of the civil conflict needs to be ap- 
preciated more fully. 

Legge’s observation would seem to be supported by Feith’s account of the 
1955 elections, in which he notes the remarkably little emphasis placed on 
ethnic appeals. This report contains a great deal of interesting material on 
campaign methods, the appeals of the parties, the groups through which they 
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worked, and the mechanics of the balloting in the elections for parliament and 
for members of the Constituent Assembly. While the parliamentary election 
failed to produce a stable government and has consequently added to the dis- 
satisfaction with Western political institutions (even though the expectation 
was doubtless unrealistic from the beginning), the author believes there were 
several encouraging results, such as the high degree of participation (the bulk 
of which was voluntary), an increased understanding of the secret ballot, the 
relatively small amount of corruption and intimidation (especially in the 
second election), the development of new leadership material, and representa- 
tion for groups previously without it. 

One of the many valuable features of the report is a discussion of the relation- 
ship of the parties to social forces in the villages, the key unit of political or- 
ganization. Where modernization is most evident, definite ties were established 
between specific social groups and political parties, in some instances creating a 
new alignment in village leadership. The tentative but suggestive hypotheses 
advanced in analysis of the elections lead the reader to anticipate eagerly the 
results of the author’s further research in the subject. 

The strength demonstrated by the Communist Party in these and subsequent 
local elections gives particular importance to Miss McVey’s study of the Soviet 
views of Indonesian developments during the period 1945-1950. Not surpris- 
ingly, the contortions of the “party line” parallel those found elsewhere in 
Southeast Asia. The account ends at the time of the adoption of the “Maoist” 
line, calling for the creation of an anti-imperialist front with the national 
bourgeoisie under Communist leadership. There have been several shifts since, 
as the author notes, but the underlying motivation, the furtherance of Soviet 
interests even at the expense of local Communist parties, remains. It is clearly 
indicated, for example, that the propaganda advantages derived by the Soviets 
from championing the Indonesian cause in the United Nations caused them to 
overlook the shortcomings, from the Communist viewpoint, of the Indonesian 
government of the period. A general conclusion to which one is led is that criti- 
cisms frequently made of American Asian policy apply equally to that of the 
Soviet Union: namely, that it is often based on incomplete understanding of 
local events and that it tends to view Asian development through European 
eyes. I would give this work a high place in the Report Series. 

Undoubtedly, one factor in the present strength of the Indonesian Commu- 
nist Party is the respectability it has achieved through its association with 
President Sukarno. The President has played a crucial role in political develop- 
ments throughout the life of the Republic, even though the 1950 Constitution 
would seem to envisage a parliamentary type of government. In view of the 
powers of the presidency and the importance of the precedents set by the first, 
and to date, only occupant of the office, one turns expectantly to Mr. Pring- 
godigdo’s Report, particularly since he has been chief of the President’s secre- 
tariat. The result is somewhat disappointing. The provisions of the Constitu- 
tions of 1945, 1949, and 1950 concerning the presidency are fully annotated, and 
there is some material dealing with their formal application. One misses, how- 
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ever, the type of material that would give flesh and blood to the story. At one 
point the author says that “ .. . the President has come to acquire an unassail- 
able status and has been able also to exercise no small measure of personal 
authority” (p. 46). Perhaps more attention to this development would make 
the account appear less wooden. 

The opening phase of the post-war Dutch-Indonesian struggle, the bitter 
legacy of which is evident in current Indonesian events, is the subject of Mr. 
Djajadiningrat’s study. The report covers the period from the end of the war 
until the Hoge Veluwe talks in 1946 and includes an account of the role played 
by British policy. The general picture is one familiar in colonial struggles: 
underestimation of the strength of nationalist sentiment by the colonial power, 
the differing viewpoints of the home authorities and representatives in the field, 
an unyielding attitude on the part of the colonial power that precludes accom- 
modation with even moderate nationalist forces. There is illuminating material 
on the way in which domestic Dutch politics contributed to the failure of the 
negotiations. Frenchmen will find much familiar reading. 

Hatta’s book is most interesting for what it tells of the author. Spread 
throughout the six lectures that form the core of the book are the views of a 
man, dedicated but never doctrinaire, deeply devoted to the welfare of his 
country, but never extremist or fanatical in its pursuit, a man of deep-seated 
convictions and yet of moderation, who has sought to combine the best elements 
of the Indonesian and Western traditions. One of the most disturbing features 
of the present political scene in Indonesia is Hatta’s withdrawal from public 
office. It is not the cause of Western political institutions alone that suffers from 
his absence. 

WILLARD H. ELSBREE. 

Ohio University. 


Malaya: A Political and Economic Appraisal. By Lennox A. Minus. (Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1958. Pp. xi, 234. $4.75.) 


The New Malayan Nation: A Study of Communalism and Nationalism. By 
Franx H. H. Kine. (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 1957. Pp. 
xii, 89. $2.00.) 


The independence of the Federation of Malaya and the establishment of the 
State of Singapore have caused Americans to give greater attention to events 
in Malaya. Lennox A. Mills, who has written authoritatively on the area in the 
British colonial period, has made in his latest book a study of recent develop- 
ments and of the problems facing the Federation and Singapore as of October 1, 
1957. He believes that postwar Malaya in its political setting and as an under- 
developed area has many similarities to the rest of contemporary Southeast 
Asia. At the same time, the multiracial character of the Federation has raised 
a number of serious problems somewhat unique in the region. Three national- 
isms appeared—Malay, Chinese, and Indian—making difficult the transfer of 
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power by the British and necessitating compromise on the part of the Malayans 
in the quest for statehood. The separation of Singapore from the mainland in 
1946 required two different approaches to self-government by Great Britain, 
although close cooperation between the Federation and Singapore remained 
essential for the welfare of both. In a wider setting, the author points out, do- 
mestic autonomy had to be linked to the preservation of the strategic interests 
of the Commonwealth and of the Western powers. 

With good reason, Professor Mills has chosen to analyze economic as well as 
political problems, for the future of Malaya is closely tied to the tin and rubber 
markets and to the existence of Singapore as a great entrepôt. The political 
scientist will be especially interested in the author’s description of the evolu- 
tion of the Federation to independence, involving the colonial policy of the 
British government and the experiment in cooperation on the part of Malays, 
Chinese, and Indians in the organization of the Alliance. Attention is given to 
the Communist revolt and the methods used by the British and Federation gov- 
ernments in meeting the critical situation of the past nine years. In a chapter 
on “Malaya and Commonwealth Defense,” the author describes the role of the 
independent Federation and of Singapore in the defense of Southeast Asia. The 
implication in the analysis that the government of Tungku Abdul Rahman did 
not plan to have the new state join SEATO has been supported by develop- 
ments since the writing of the book. In the economic field, more consideration 
is given to natural and synthetic rubber than to tin, the author clearly singling 
out the former for emphasis. His use of statistics is meticulous and his analysis 
of the problems involved clear and lucid. 

“Malaya presents in miniature,’ Professor Mills stresses, “the question 
whether Western social services with an Asian birth rate can be financed by in- 
adequate local resources and limited grants from Western governments.” The 
author has well succeeded in giving the reader a concise, valuable, and authori- 
tative account of postwar developments in Malaya. 

Frank H. H. King has chosen in The New Malayan Nation to emphasize 
communalism and nationalism. Completed shortly before the independence of 
the Federation, the monograph profits from the experience gained by the 
author as a lecturer in economics at the University of Hong Kong from 1952 
to 1956. Considerable attention is given to the constitution of the Federation, 
reflecting as it does the careful balances necessary in a multi-racial state; the 
appendices, it should be added, include three charts on citizenship: one on 
British nationality since 1949, another on Malayan citizenship, 1952-1957, and 
the final one on Malayan citizenship under the new constitution. The author in 
his last chapter considers the prospects of the Federation in its relations with 
Singapore, the Commonwealth, and to a limited degree the world at large. The 
monograph affords the reader a brief but clear presentation of the Federation 
of Malaya on the eve of independence. 

RusseLL H. FIFIELD. 

University of Michigan. 
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Pakistan: The Development of Its Laws and Constitution. By ALAN GLEDHILL. 
(London: Stevens and Sons. 1957. Pp. x, 263. $8.50.) 


Pakistan: A Political Study. By Kerru Cattarp. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company; London: George Allen and Unwin. 1957. Pp. 355. $6.00.) 


The two present works are both written by Westerners. Alan Gledhill, now 
Professor of Oriental Laws at the University of London, is an Englishman who 
spent many years in the Indian Civil Service and served immediately before the 
recent War as a Justice of the High Court in Burma. Keith Callard is a young - 
Canadian who studied in Pakistan under the auspices of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and now teaches Political Science at McGill University. 

Gledhill’s work is the more factual account, detailed and thorough in its 
depth of treatment and comprehensive in its range. It not merely covers the 
constitutional history and general public law of Pakistan from the era of the 
East India Company on to the present day, but also attempts a detailed survey 
of the private law system, the structure and organization of the courts, and the 
main substantive principles of law applied by those courts (especially in the 
area of Family Law, Succession, and Inheritance). As such, it is an invaluable 
exercise in legal history which is unlikely to become dated too quickly, even 
with the extraordinary pressure of present-day events in Pakistan. 

Callard’s book is much more immediate and direct in its purposes, being lim- 
ited essentially to the events since Indian Independence and Partition in 1947 
and concentrating exclusively on constitutional and governmental experience 
during that period. It is a lively and animated account, which gains strength by 
its painstaking exploration and analysis of the tangle of high ideals and personal 
jealousies and intrigues that have contributed so signally to the continuing con- - 
dition of political crisis in Pakistan over the past decade or more. Where Gled- 
hill deliberately stays clear of current partisan conflicts of political philosophy 
and doctrine, Callard makes them the central theme of his work. 

Neither writer directly anticipated that sudden death of constitutional gov- 
ernment in Pakistan represented by the October 7, 1958, coup of President 
Iskander Mirza and General Mohammed Ayub Khan and by Ayub Khan’s sub- 
sequent dismissal of the President; but then it is also clear on reading that 
neither writer would have been greatly surprised at the actual flow of events in 
the Autumn of 1958. The real tragedy of the Partition in India was that the 
politically, economically, and militarily least viable unit—Pakistan—was left 
much the most poorly equipped after Partition in terms of supply of trained 
civil servants and administrators and, for that matter, of intellectual and gen- 
eral commercial élites. The continuing and exhaustive debates after 1947 in the 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly over such tension issues as whether to have a 
secular or a theocratic (Islamic) constitution, or whether to have a unitary or a 
federal state, or whether to have a strong, American-type presidential executive 
or instead the rather less direct British system of a purely titular, honorific 
Head of State coupled with a working Prime Minister, seem, in retrospect, to 
have been doomed from the outset to be just so many exercises in empty 
rhetoric in the absence of either a sufficient popular base for political power or a 
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firm and continuing guarantee of honest and efficient public administration. 

Some small share of the responsibility for current disasters or disappoint- 
ments in Pakistan may rest, perhaps, on the small group of British legal and 
governmental advisers—from the new Commonwealth Office and the old India 
office—who flitted in the background after the grant of Indian Independence in 
1947. With the best of motives and ideals, they tended too readily to assume 
that constitutional and general legal institutions and forms worked out in a 
purely Western European, industrial civilization complex must automatically 
be relevant to the special needs and problems of the newly emergent countries 
of South-East Asia: they made Dicey’s English Constitution, so to speak, an 
Idealtyp to which all other constitutions should desirably conform, forgetting 
the rather special facts of late nineteenth century English political society that 
served to make Dicey’s classic formulation palatable in its own day: the ac- 
ceptance, on the part of Opposition parties and political out-groups in the State, 
of at least the minimum “rules of the game” and of concomitant obligations of 
restraint in the manner and extent of actual use of rights of political opposition; 
and, on the part of the Government forces, of their own duties of self-discipline 
and self-restraint in the exercise of governmental powers. Traces of this same 
fatal rigidity and inflexibility in thinking on basic constitutional and govern- 
mental notions can be found in some of the other post-1945 British constitu- 
tional draftings for newly-independent, ex-colonial societies of West and East- 
Central Africa, as well as for Asia. 

But a major portion of blame must rest on honorable and upright local lead- 
ers like ex-President Iskander Mirza, at the time of writing a rather unhappy 
exile in London from General Ayub Khan’s second coup in late 1958. When 
Iskander Mirza threw his own and the Army’s weight behind the then Gov- 
ernor-General, Ghulam Mohammed, in the crisis of October 24th, 1954, with 
the Governor-General’s dramatic dismissal of the Constituent Assembly and 
his rather overt pressuring of the Prime Minister and the Cabinet of the day— 
actions which an intermediate court, the Sind Chief Court, unanimously ruled 
were illegal and of no effect but which the Federal High Court of Pakistan 
finally upheld, by majority, on appeal—he served notice that ‘naked power,” 
and not law, was in the ultimate controlling in Pakistan. The later judicial 
sanctioning of the unbridled assertion of prerogative power under the cloak 
of the principle salus populi suprema lex, to which the Federal High Court 
majority finally felt themselves constrained, in its extravagant sweep bodes 
rather ill for the future of constitutional government in Pakistan. It may seem 
regrettable to many readers that the search, in Pakistan, for legal forms and 
institutions more immediately adaptable to special local needs, conditions, and 
problems in South-East Asia than Dicey’s late nmeteenth century English con- 
stitutionalism or Jefferson’s early nineteenth century American constitutional- 
ism, should have, faute de mieux, to be rested in the final analysis (and this ex- 
plicitly and in terms) on the constitutional pretensions of the Stuart kings in 
seventeenth century England. 

Epwarp McWHINNEY. 

Faculty of Law, University of Toronto. 
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The Jeffersonian Republicans: The Formation 
of Party Organization, 1789-1801. By 
Nosie E. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1958. 
Pp. x, 279. $6.00.) 

If we knew more about political party ori- 
gins and development, we might understand 
better the nature and functions of parties. 
Thus historical, or analytical historical, meth- 
ods might contribute significantly to the study 
of parties. The present valuable book by a pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Rich- 
mond tells the story of the first Republicans 
extremely well. But many questions of im- 
portance for analysis or conceptualization are 
left unasked, inadequately defined, or unre- 
solved. 

With ample documentation, Cunningham 
traces the halting development of parties in 
the 1790’s. Early political conflict is revealed 
as a matter of personally influential leaders 
and followings, economic and sectional group- 
ings, opinion aggregates, and shifting Congres- 
sional blocs. Some hoary historical ghosts are 
thus firmly laid to rest—for example, that the 
old division of Federalists and Anti-Federalists 
persisted into the 1790’s (Beard), that Hamil- 
ton’s economic proposals redrew party lines 
immediately (Bowers), or that Jefferson strode 
forward as early as 1791 to create a national 
party (Binkley). The data Cunningham pro- 
vides show that elections through 1792 turned 
on cliques and elaques more than on party, 
despite Freneau’s polemics in the National 
Gazette and some inter-state co-ordination 
among like-minded leaders. Furthermore, 
Cunningham assesses the popular Democratic 
Societies as . pressure groups (like units of 
labor’s COPE today) rather than as early 
party associations. Again, until 1794, despite 
Madison’s earlier leadership of an anti-Admin- 
istration faction, Congressional behavior was 
predominantly scattered, interest or section 
oriented, or individualistic. Finally, Jefferson 
did not exchange pastoral retirement for hurly- 
burly party leadership until after his election 
as Vice President—by which time Madison, 
the early Congressional whip John Beckley 
(who could have taught politics to Tammany 
Hall), and others had laid the foundations. 
By 1794 and 1795, however, we can discern 


significant party lines in elections and in most 
of the states the Spirit of ’96 was clearly a 
“partisan spirit.” Certainly, by 1800 the na- 
tion had two going parties. 

The trouble, to this political scientist at 
least, is that we never know quite where we 
are from Cunningham’s account, and must 
supply order on our own. It is not clear, for 
example, how he distinguishes party from fac- 
tion or bloc, or how he conceives party func- 
tions, and the result is a study that is more of- 
ten narrative than insight. The data clearly 
reveal that, contrary to myth, the first Re- 
publican party was a “cadre” rather than a 
“mass” party. But certain minimum requisites 
might be established for a national cadre party 
in a democracy—for instance, a structure of 
central and local cadres linked by communica- 
tion and exhibiting co-ordinated activity, 
given sense-of-identity and cohesion through 
distinctively party perspectives and loyalties, 
with activity aimed at winning elections and 
thereby controlling governmental decision- 
making processes. The cadres in such a struc- 
ture will undertake certain regularized pat- 
terns of activity in order to achieve their pur- 
poses, and thus perform party functions, from 
formulating opinion to managing government 
administration. Because Cunningham does not 
pursue questions of this order, we do not know 
just when, or more significantly how, non- 
party patterns of politics gave way to party 
patterns. Thus we miss the full light an inquiry 
into origins might focus on nature and func- 
tions. 

All this, however, does not negate the value 
of the story Cunningham has provided. As 
the best account to date, it can be of great use 
to political scientists pursuing the kind of an- 
alysis historical materials can sustain, if they 
are wedded to conceptual and theoretical con- 
cern.—WILLIAM Nisset CHAMBERS, Wash- 
ington University (St. Louis). 


PR Politics in Cincinnati. By RALPH A. 
STRAETZ. (New York: New York University 
Press. 1958. Pp. 312. $5.00.) 


PR Politics in Cincinnati is a pragmatic 
study of the role of PR in the government and 
politics of a city that operated under this elec- 
toral system for thirty-two years. Despite the 
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fact that PR as an instrument of power affects 
a small number of people—less than a million 
live in communities where this procedure is now 
used—it has for some sixty years been linked 
with good municipal government. Cincinnati’s 
reform movement was not confined to PR; it 
included the simultaneous adoption of the 
city manager plan and a small nine-man coun- 
cil elected at large. The author tries to examine 
the impact of PR primarily during the period 
1925-55, and apart from these other elements 
of reform government, upon Cincinnati's 
good reputation. 

While the issues and personalities are drawn 
vividly in the several repeal attempts, the de- 
scription of the campaign of 1954 might well 
serve campaign managers as the model of 
nothing left undone—amusingly concluded 
with one of the most confusing, long X system 
counts on the repeal question, plus an indict- 
ment for ballot frauds. In September 1957, 
aided by the spread of race hostility, in and 
out of the city, the latter epitomized by Little 
Rock, Cincinnati after four repeal attacks at 
the polls and one in the courts, voted out PR 
by a heavy vote of 65,593 to 54,004, 

Several chapters are devoted to the role and 
influence of groups under PR with particular 
emphasis on the negro. Not only did Cincin- 
nati like New York City have negro representa- 
tion on its councils for the first time under PR 
—Republicans and Charterites each elected a 
member on the 1949-53 Cincinnati councils, 
who incidentally disagreed on some issues as 
violently as any Democrat or Republican 
could. However, PR in Cincinnati as elsewhere 
served effectively to reflect changing political 
trends, for in one election the negro Charterite 
majority candidate even received the largest 
first place vote and was seriously suggested for 
the office of Mayor. We recall the estimate of 
Henry Lee Moon that in twelve states with 
228 electoral votes the potential negro vote, 
if united, could easily shift the state from one 
party to another. It is not surprising that com- 
munism was frequently heard of as one of the 
election issues in Cincinnati, but in contrast 
to what happened in New York City, Commu- 
nists were not elected to the Cincinnati council 
during its much longer experience under PR. 
As a matter of fact the Cincinnati experience 
produced a very active two-party system, 
under which their councils elected, after 1925, 
twenty-five Charterites, twenty-one Repub- 
licans, and three Independents; two of the 
latter became regular Republican candidates 
in later elections. 
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There are chapters in the volume dealing 
with the selection and make-up of the PR 
elected council, the mechanics of PR, the theo- 
retical pros and cons of PR. applied specially 
to Cincinnati incidents. The author deal- 
equally critically with some of the statement; 
of George Hallett in support of PR as applied 
to Cincinnati and with the opposition of Fer- 
dinand Hermens; but he concludes: “PR is no 
panacea. But for thirty years it has provided a 
workable and effective two-party system in 
one of the largest cities in the country. If fov 
no other reason, it deserves a hearing and re- 
examination.” 

In this case study, the author has drawn to- 
gether with penetrating analysis a massive 
array of detail from every possible source 
available to the scholar. His bibliography is se- 
lective, his notes and appendix material help- 
ful. An index would certainly have added to tho 
more effective use of a volume which very likely 
will be turned to should the question of PR 
be raised again in Cincinnati and elsewhere.— 
BELLE ZuLLER, Brooklyn College. 


Metropolitan Analysis: Important Elements of 
Study and Action. EDITED BY STEPHEN B. 
SWEENEY AND GeEorcE S. Buarr. (Phile- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1958. Pp. 189. $4.50.) 


This little volume of papers presented at a 
series of workshops commemorating anniver- 
sary years for the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce and for the Fels Institute of 
Local and State Government will be more in- 
teresting to the student as data on metropol- 
itics and, to coin another word, metroacademics 
than for its otherwise usefully informative 
contents. The volume is divided into three 
parts. The first contains papers on the formu- 
lation of metropolitan objectives; the second, 
on the methodology for achieving metropolitan 
area study objectives; and the third, on metro- 
politan area government. This final section of 
the book contains papers by Winston Crouch 
on “The Role of the Urban County: The Los 
Angeles Experiment”; by Charles Cherington 
on “The Metropolitan District Commission” ; 
and by Frederick C. Gardiner, Q. C., on 
“Metropolitan Federation: Toronto’s Experi- 
ment.” The whole volume is concluded by a 
spirited lecture on the responsibilities of the 
state in the solution of metropolitan problems, 
delivered by Luther Gulick, with the three 
governors and some, but not all, of the mayors 
of the Philadelphia metropolitan region as 
panelists. 
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The papers in the first two parts of the book 
are essentially Christmas lists of what re- 
searchers might do in the area. Their purpose 
is clearly to educate the participants in the 
magnitude, complexity, and rudiments of the 
task of metropolitan study. Of these papers, 
James Coke’s is especially interesting and con- 
tains some suggestive ideas as to a variety of 
models that might be appropriately used in 
the investigation. Professor Coke is also re- 
freshingly frank in his avowal of the possibly 
nominalist character of much of the metro- 
politan problem. 

Professor Crouch provides an account of 
the Los Angeles experiment that will give no 
anguish to the local chamber of commerce. 
He succeeds in dealing with the subject in a 
highly informative and compressed way. One 
could wish space limitations had not prevented 
him from discussing the urban county’s success 
with smog. Professor Cherington reputedly 
shocked the good burghers of Philadelphia by 
asserting a Yankee preference for the abandon- 
ment of self government to the M.D.C. rather 
than succumbing to the Hibernians. As he 
says, putting it smugly, “We keep house.” 
Frederick Gardiner, as always, makes Feder- 
ated Toronto look good and look easy. After 
his performance, the stage is set for Luther 
Gulick to clinch the case for action with an apt 
reference to Philadelphia, the founding Fa- 
thers, and the American as “idealist, that is, 
idea follower.” 

The workshops were a good work in the 
cause of metropolitan reform and are now re- 
corded data for research themselves. When the 
sociology of metropolitan research and action 
is written, this book and the other records of 
these notable gatherings will be a mine for the 
scholar of the future—Norton E. Lone, 
Northwestern University. 


The Supreme Court and State Police Power: 
A Study in Federalism. By Rura Locxy 
Rorrtincer. (Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press. 1957. Pp. vi, 262. $4.50.) 


This is a disappointing book. There are few 
subjects in the field of constitutional law so 
challenging as the Supreme Court’s approach 
to that elusive concept, the police power of the 
states. No other facet of the American govern- 
mental system is perhaps so badly in need of 
enlightened scrutiny as the federal relationship. 
Dr. Roettinger’s title suggests that these mat- 
ters are “studied” in her book; this is true 
only if unsophisticated counting can pass as a 
quantitative technique and the accumulation 
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of quotations as analysis. 

Dean Pearson, in a friendly foreword, tells 
us that this work is a sequel to Thomas Reed 
Powell’s case studies of state police power. I 
shudder to think of the outburst of sarcasm 
with which the late Harvard wit would have 
disavowed this claim! Since the book lacks an 
organized bibliography, it is impossible to tell 
whether the author had access to Powell’s 
Carpentier lectures of 1955 (Vagaries and Va- 
rieties in Constitutional Interpretation, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1956) with its lucid 
exposition of the problem of state police power. 
In any case, it is frustrating to turn from 
Powell’s shrewd assessments of what happens 
back to this compilation of what justices and 
(selected) commentators have verbalized. 

Dr. Roettinger’s book opens with a short 
chapter on “The Role of the States in Our 
Federal System.” Here she invokes Dicey, de 
Tocqueville, Madison, and Justice David 
Brewer and quotes at length from the report of 
the Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. The passages quoted tend to stress the 
political nature of decisions about the division 
of power and the author’s comments here al- 
ready set the stage for the final chapter where 
the Court is roundly taken to task for its role 
in the Steve Nelson and segregation cases. 

In a second, equally brief, chapter Dr. Roet- 
tinger sketches the Court’s approach to police 
power before 1930. She concludes that the con- 
cept has had changeable meaning. That is 
where we leave police power as we turn to 180 
pages of discussion of cases decided between 
1930 and 1956. The cases are classified under 
eleven major and thirty minor headings. The 
treatment is uniform throughout: each section 
or subsection begins with a simple statement 
of the number of times that state police action 
under this heading has been upheld or invali- 
dated by the Court; this is followed by a cap- 
sule characterization of each case accompanied 
by a more or less lengthy quotation from the 
opinion. At the end of each major section a 
“summary” supplies an interim score for the 
contest. 

The author offers neither comment nor 
analysis in these chapters. In the chapter on 
the years 1953 to 1956, to be sure, some editor- 
jal extrapolation is supplied, some of it the 
author’s, most of it again from other sources 
such as Arthur Krock and Representative 
Howard W. Smith. One turns, therefore, with 
some anticipation to the final part of the book, 
expecting to be offered the kind of evaluation 
missed in the preceding pages. There are some 
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hints here that Dr. Roettinger herself is not 
too greatly impressed by the finding that in 
fifty-one per cent of 484 cases the exercise of 
state police power was upheld by the Court. 
She notes fluctuations and changes but, rather 
than ask why this should be so, her question is: 
“Where do these decisions leave state power?” 
And then: “Are these fateful decisions to be 
made by the Court, with no recourse from 
Court decision?” Both queries are of acute in- 
terest. Volumes have, of course, been written 
on “the role of the Supreme Court in a demo- 
eratic nation” (though Dr. Roettinger does not 
quote or cite Cushman’s classic lecture of that 
title) and the theme will remain with us as long 
as our constitutional system persists. The pres- 
ent work assembles some quotations on the 
subject, culminating in Bishop Hoadly’s well- 
known definition of the true law-giver. 

Dr, Roettinger has performed a prodigious 
task in the examination of cases. The publish- 
ers have not helped her by excising whatever 
scholarly apparatus she may originally have 
supplied. Dean Pearson notes that “the au- 
thor’s observations and reflections may be 
considered representative of the prevailing 
current opinions of the South”: it is evident 
that the author shares the views commonly 
attributed to Southerners—though in this 
volume the observations that are the author’s 
are few and the reflections virtually nil— 
Francis H. Heiser, University of Kansas. 


Public Papers of the Presidents of the United 
States: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1957. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office. 1958. Pp. xxxii, 939. $6.75.) 


With this volume the National Archives has 
begun publication, annually, of presidential 
papers. It is a splendid beginning. Wayne 
Grover and his associates are deserving of a 
medal for an admirable job, though no doubt 
they would settle for support of annual ap- 
propriations adequate to carry on what they 
have started. It is to be hoped that we shall see 
a volume of this sort each year hereafter, and 
that funds will be provided to permit the 
Archives to go back as well as forward, filling 
in the twelve-year gap between the last pri- 
vately published Roosevelt volume and the 
start of this new series. The space saved schol- 
ars in file cabinets freed of crumbling clippings 
from the New York Times then will be further 
evidence of our debt to the Archives for this 
work, 

The 1957 volume contains all presidential 
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messages, speeches, press conferences (in ver- 
batim transcript), and other White House re- 
leases of any public importance, including cor- 
respondence. A listing of all releases, by date 
and subject, is appended so that minor items 
omitted in text can be identified. A similar 
appendix lists and gives references for all proc- 
lamations and executive orders published in 
the Federal Register (hence, not reproduced), 
thus making this volume an inclusive guide to 
presidential items of every sort. With great 
good sense the Archives has chosen a chrono- 
logical format for its texts, buttressed by an 
excellent subject index; concise notes locate 
texts in time and place wherever necessary. 
The book thus is easy to use. It is also casy 
to read. The design and typography show 
thought and care and a strong sense of what 
befits the office. Scholars whose aquaintance 
with the product of the GPO is confined to 
Congressional hearings are in for a very pleas- 
ant surprise——Ricnarp E. Neustapt, Co- 
lumbia University. 


William Boyd Allison: A Study in Practical 
Politics. By Leann L. Sace. (Iowa City: 
State Historical Society of Iowa. 1956. Pp. 
xii, 401.) 


In this well documented but rather pedes- 
trian study, Professor Leland Sage describes in 
detail the political and economic machinations 
of Senator William Boyd Allison, a ‘Western 
man with Eastern principles,” who sat “longer 
in the halls of Congress than any other Iowan.” 
Although a careful researcher and recorder, 
Professor Sage deals gently with Allison, a 
confirmed opportunist from his youthful as- 
sociations with the ‘‘Know-Nothings” in 1856 
to those with railroad spokesmen in his final 
senatorial campaign in 1908. A Republican 
who “took a prominent part in the promotion 
of war activities” in 1861, Allison successfully 
avoided active military service. An associate 
and sponsor of John A. Joyce, one of the 
‘Whiskey Ring” criminals, he escaped “scrious 
involvement in the operations of the shady 
crowd,” despite a personal loan from this mem- 
ber of the ring. A “Railroad Congressman” 
who at no time expounded any but the most 
uninspired conservative doctrines, he en- 
joyed a remarkable political longevity at a 
time when politicians would regularly ‘‘work 
through one campaign, take a bath and start 
in on the next.” “I always like to vote, if I 
can,” he said, “so as to not be called upon to 
explain too much at home.” 
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1958. 

Nolting, Orin F. The City Manager of To- 
morrow. Public Management. October, 1958. 

Peil, Norman A. County Unit Holds Solu- 
tion to Urban Area Problems. County Oficer. 
December, 1958. 

Phillips, Jewell Cass. Philadelphia’s In- 
come Tax after Twenty Years. National Taz 
Journal. September, 1958. 

Report of the Municipal Government Study 
Commission. North Carolina General Assem- 
bly. 1958. 

The Town Clerk in New Hampshire. Public 
Administration Service, Department of Gov- 
ernment, University of New Hampshire. 1958. 

Wade, Richard C. Urban Life in Western 
America, 1790-1830. American Historical Re- 
view. October, 1958. 

Weisman, Seymour S. Case Study of a 
Flood-Stricken City [Norwalk, Connecticut]. 
{Public Administration Center, 4 Washington 
Square North, New York.] 1958. 

Winter, Arthur B. Home Rule Neglected 
{in Nebraska]. National Municipal Review. 
October, 1958. 

Zimmer, Basil G., and Amos H. Hawley. 
Local Government as Viewed by Fringe Resi- 
dents. Rural Sociology. December, 1958. 


Intergovernmental Relations 


Reed, Thomas H. Challenge: Metro Puzzle. 
National Municipal Review. December, 1958. 

Richardson, James R. The Impact of Fed- 
eral Subsidies on State Functions. Kentucky 
Law Journal. Fall, 1958. 

Stuart, Patricia. State Aid to Local Govern- 
ment in Connecticut. Institute of Public Serv- 
ice, University of Connecticut. 1958. 

Underwood, Cecil H. Usurpation’s a Myth. 
National Municipal Review. November, 1958. 

Whelan, John W. Government Contract 
Privileges: A Fertile Ground for State Taxa- 
tion. Virginia Law Review. December, 1958. 


Constitutional Law and Civil Liberties 


Blaustein, Albert P., and Andrew H. Field. 
“Overruling”’ Opinions in the Supreme Court. 
Michigan Law Review. December, 1958. 

Brownell, Herbert, Jr. Presidential Dis- 
ability: The Need for a Constitutional Amend- 


ment. Yale Law Journal. December, 1958. 

Cahn, Edmond. The Doubter and the Bill 
of Rights. New York University Law Review. 
November, 1958. 

Commager, Henry Steele. The Constitu- 
tion: Was It an Economic Document? Ameri- 
can Heritage. December, 1958. 

Craven, Charles. The Robeson County In- 
dian Uprising against the KKK. South Atlantic 
Quarterly. Autumn, 1958. 

Hayes, Edward R. Effect of Changes in 
Legislation Incorporated by Reference. Main- 
nesota Law Review. November, 1958. 

Hempel, William J., and Patrick M. Wall. 
Extralegal Censorship of Literature. New York 
Univerisiy Law Review. November, 1958. 

Hill, Alfred. The Erie Doctrine and the Con- 
stitution. Part I. Northwestern University Law 
Review. September—October, 1958. 

Johnson, Claudius O. The Status of Frec- 
dom of Expression under the Smith Act. 
Western Political Quarterly. September, 1958. 

Kadish, Sanford H. Judicial Review in the 
United States Supreme Court and the High 
Court of Australia. Texas Law Review. Novem- 
ber, 1958. 

Levin, A. Leo, and Anthony G. Amsterdam. 
Legislative Control over Judicial Rule-Mal- 
ing: A Problem in Constitutional Revision. 
Univeristy of Pennsylvania Law Review. No- 
vember, 1958. 

McCloskey, Robert G. Tools, Stumbling 
Blocks, and Stepping Stones: Civil Liberties 
in the 1957 Term of the Supreme Cou. 
Virginia Law Review. November, 1958. 

McNamara, T. Neal, and Roy 8. Mitchell. 
Beliefs, Associations, and Passports: Recent 
Cases and Proposed Legislation. George Wash- 
ington Law Review. October, 1958. 

Passport Denial as a Security Measure. 
Minnesota Law Review. November, 1958. 

Pollitt, Daniel H. The Fifth Amendmert 
Plea before Congressional Committees Inves- 
tigating Subversion: Motives and Justifiahle 
Presumptions—A Survey of 120 Witnesses. 
University of Pennsylvania Law Review. Junc, 
1958. 





. Should the Supreme Court Be 
“Curbed”? A Presentation of Civil Liberties 
Decisions in the 1957-58 Term. North Carolina 
Law Review. December, 1958. 

Reilly, Edward J., and John J. Stanton, 
Passports: At the Brink of the Constituticn. 
Georgetown Law Journal. Fall, 1958. 

Rice, Denis T. Right to Jury Trial in Indi- 
rect Criminal Contempts in Federal Courts. 
Michigan Law Review. December, 1958. 
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Rogers, William P. Constitutional Law: The 
Papers of the Executive Branch. American Bar 
Association Journal. October, 1958. 

The Role of the Supreme Court in the 
American Constitutional System. [Sympo- 
sium.] Notre Dame Lawyer. August, 1958. 

Rorty, James. FEPC in the States: A Prog- 
ress Report. Antioch Review. Fall, 1958. 

The Supreme Court, 1957 Term. Harvard 
Law Review. November, 1958. 

Wiener, Frederick Bernays. Courts-Martial 
and the Bill of Rights: The Original Practice. 
I. Ibid. II. Ibid. December, 1958. 
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Allison, Junius L. He Needs a Lawyer Now 
[before Arraignment]. Journal of the American 
Judicature Society. December, 1958. 

Barnds, William J. A Survey of the Three 
Judge Requirement. Georgetown Law Journal. 
Fall, 1958. 

Bashful, Emmett Wilfort. The Florida Su- 
preme Court: A Study in Judicial Selection. 
Bureau of Governmental Research and Serv- 
ice, Florida State University. 1958. 

Bauman, John A. A Rationale of Summary 
Judgment. Indiana Law Journal. Summer, 
1958. 

Blume, William Wirt. Criminal Procedure 
on the American Frontier. Michigan Law Re- 
view. December, 1958. 

Carrow, Milton M. Governmental Nondis- 
closure in Judicial Proceedings. University of 
Pennsylvania Law Review. December, 1958. 

Chenoweth, M. Gene. A Judicial Balance 
Sheet for the Federal Gambling Tax. North- 
western University Law Review. September- 
October, 1958. 

Clark, Elias. Court Reorganization in 1959: 
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cut]. Connecticut Bar Journal. September, 
1958. 

Cooley, Rita W. The Department of Justice 
and Judicial Nominations. Journal of the 
American Judicature Society. October, 1958. 

Cowen, Lindsey. Federal Jurisdiction 
Amended. Virginia Law Review. October, 
1958. 

Curfew Ordinances and the Control of 
Nocturnal Juvenile Crime. University of Penn- 
sylvania Law Review. November, 1958. 

Currie, Brainerd. On the Displacement of 
the Law of the Forum. Columbia Law Review. 
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Elliott, Shelden D. Arthur T. Vanderbilt: 
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Everett, Robinson O. New Procedures of 
Scientific Investigation and the Protection of 
the Accused’s Rights. Duke Law Journal. Win- 
ter, 1959. 

Field, Richard H. State-Wide Procedural 
Reform—How to Go About It. Journal of the 
American Judicature Society. December, 1958. 

Gardner, Erle Stanley. The Court of Last 
Resort. Cornell Law Quarterly. Fall, 1958. 

George, B. J., Jr. Scientific Investigation 
and Defendants’ Rights. Michigan Law Re- 
view. November, 1958. 

Gibbons, John W., editor. Highway Safety 
and Traffic Control. [Symposium.] The Annals. 
November, 1958. 

Goodman, Louis E. In Defense of Federal 
Judicial Sentencing. Califernia Law Review. 
October, 1958. 

Hogan, James E., and Joseph M. Snee, S. J. 
The McNabb-Mallory Rule: Its Rise, Ration- 
ale and Rescue. Georgetown Law Journal. Fall, 
1958. 

Kohn, Louis A. Modern Courts for Illinois. 
Journal of the American Judicature Society. 
August, 1958. 

Magruder, Calvert. The Trials and Tribula- 
tions of an Intermediate Appellate Court. Cor- 
nell Law Quarterly. Fall, 1958. 

Malfetti, James L. Electronic Techniques 
for Traffic Control and Safety. State Govern- 
ment. Autumn, 1958. 

Massey, M. Minnette. Restrictions on Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction—The 1958 Amendment to 
the Judicial Code. University of Miami Law 
Review. Fall, 1958. 

Moore, Ralph J., Jr. Federal Jurisdiction: 
Amount in Controversy in Suits for Non- 
monetary Remedies. California Law Review. 
October, 1958. 

Morris, Clarence. Law, Reason and Soci- 
ology. University of Pennsylvania Law Review. 
December, 1958. 

Olney, Warren, III. The Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts. Journal of 
the American Judicature Society. October, 1958. 

Schroeder, Oliver, Jr. New Procedures of 
Scientific Investigation and the Protection of 
the Accused’s Rights. Journal of Criminal 
Law, Criminology and Police Science. Septem- 
ber—October, 1958. 

Stewart, Thomas B. A Model Judiciary for 
the 49th State. Journal of the American Judi- 
cature Society. August, 1958. 

Uhlenhopp, Harvey. Judicial Reorganiza- 
tion in Iowa. Iowa Law Review. Fall, 1958. 

Warren, Earl. The Problem of Delay: A 
Task for Bench and Bar Alike. American Bar 
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Association Journal. November, 1958. 

Wickersham, Cornelius W., Jr. The Su- 
preme Court and Federal Criminal Procedure. 
Cornell Law Quarterly. Fall, 1958. 

Willcox, Bertram, Delmar Karlen, and Ruth 
Roemer. Justice Lost—By What Appellate 
Papers Cost. New York University Law Re- 
view. November, 1958. 

Williams, Glanville. “Mercy-Killing” Legis- 
lation—A Rejoinder. Minnesota Law Review. 
November, 1958. 


Public Administration and 
Administrative Law 


Blair, James T., Jr. Missouri’s Advance in 
Budgeting and Management. State Govern- 
ment, Autumn, 1958. 

Cole, Roy L. Administrative Agencies and 
Judicial Powers. American Bar Association 
Journal. October, 1958. 

Cooper, Frank E. Administrative Law: The 
“Substantial Evidence” Rule. Ibid. 

Cornell, Herbert W. Collective Bargaining 
by Public Employee Groups. University of 
Pennsylvania Law Review. November, 1958. 

Decision Making. [Symposium.] Adminis- 
trative Science Quarterly. December, 1958. 

Decision-Making in Defense: The Role of 
Organization. [Symposium.] Public Adminis- 
tration Review. Summer, 1958. 

Educating Executives: Social Science, Self- 
Study, or Socrates? [Symposium.] Ibid. Au- 
tumn, 1958. 

Frye, Robert J. Government and Licensing. 
Bureau of Public Administration, University 
of Alabama, 1958. 

Harvey, John L. A Look at Rule-Making. 
Food-Drug-Cosmetic Law Journal. November, 
1958. 

Hobbs, Edward H. The President and Ad- 
ministration——Eisenhower. Public Administra- 
tion Review. Autumn, 1958. 

Jalet, Frances T. Freeman. A Study in Ad- 
ministrative Law: The Power Reactor De- 
velopment Company Hearing before the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Georgetown Law 
Journal. Fall, 1958. 

Krauskopf, Robert W. The Hoover Com- 
missions and Federal Recordkeeping. Ameri- 
can Archivist. October, 1958. 

Lukens, Matthias E. Practicing Manage- 
ment Theory. Public Administration Review. 
Summer, 1958. 

Mainzer, Lewis C. Science Democratized: 
Advisory Committees on Research. Ibid. Au- 
tumn, 1958. 

Mandel, B. J., Albert Mindlin, and Alice 


Farley. Work Sampling in a Nationwide Field 
Organization. Ibid. Summer, 1958. 

Morris, C. Robert, Jr., Ending Debt Limi- 
tations with Public Building Authorities: The 
Costly Subversion of State Constitutions. Yale 
Law Journal. December, 1958. 

Pincus, William. The Opposition to the 
Senior Civil Service. Public Administration Re- 
view. Autumn, 1958. 

Price, Cost, and Financial Assistance in 
Government Contracts. Part II. [Symposium.! 
Federal Bar Journal. July-September, 1958. 

Segal, Melvin J. Grievance Procedures for 
Public Employees. Labor Law Journal. De- 
cember, 1958. 

Van Riper, Paul P. The Senior Civil Service 
and the Career System. Public Administration 
Review. Summer, 1958. 


Political Parties, Elections, and 
Public Opinion 


Ammon, Harry. James Monroe and the Era 
of Good Feelings. Virginia Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography. October, 1958. 

Belknap, George M. A Method for Analyz- 
ing Legislative Behavior. Midwest Journal of 
Political Science. November, 1958. 

Blaisdell, Donald C., editor, Unofficial Gov- 
ernment; Pressure Groups and Lobbies. [Sy m- 
posium.] The Annals. September, 1958. 

Bornet, Vaughn Davis. The Communist 
Party in the Presidential Election of 1928. 
Western Political Quarterly. September, 1953. 

Carleton, William G. Negro Politics in 
Florida: Another Middle-Class Revolution in 
the Making. South Atlantic Quarterly. Autumn, 
1958. 

Chow, Tse-tsung, Seymour Greenstone, and 
Eleanor Tabor Linenthal. Election, Initiative, 
Referendum and Recall: Charter Provisions 
in Michigan Home Rule Cities. Bureau of 
Government, Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, University of Michigan. 1958. 

Golembiewski, Robert T. A Taxonomic Ap- 
proach to State Political Party Strength. West- 
ern Political Quarterly. September, 1958. 

Grantham, Dewey W., Jr. Politics below 
the Potomac. Current History. November, 
1958. 

Hein, Clarence J. Voter Participation in 
City Elections of Cities with Populations Be- 
tween 5,000 and 50,000 in Kansas. Govern- 
mental Research Center, University of Kansas. 
1958. 

Johnson, Thomas L. W. Kansas Voter's 
Guide 1958. Governmental Research Center, 
University of Kansas. 1958. 
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Lane, John F. Analysis of the Federal Law 
Governing Political Expenditures by Labor 
Unions. Labor Law Journal. October, 1958. 

Maccoby, Herbert. The Differential Politi- 
cal Activity of Participants in a Voluntary 
Association. American Sociological Review. 
October, 1958. 

Martin, William Logan. Presidential Elec- 
tors: Let the State Legislatures Choose Them. 
American Bar Association Journal. December, 
1958. 

Nilsen, Thomas R. Free Speech, Persuasion, 
and the Democratic Process. Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Speech. October, 1958. 

Ogden, Daniel M., Jr. A Voting Behavior 


Approach to Split-Ticket Voting in 1952. 


Western Political Quarterly. September, 1958. 
Reid, Thomas R. Everyone’s Government. 
National Municipal Review. November, 1958. 
Reinders, Robert C. The Louisiana Ameri- 
can Party and the Catholic Church. Mid- 
America, October, 1958. 

Remini, Robert V. The Albany Regency. 
New York History. October, 1958. 

Shapiro, Samuel. “‘Aristocracy, Mud, and 
Vituperation”; The Butler-Dana Campaign in 
Essex County in 1868. New England Quarterly. 
September, 1958. 

Studies in Political Sociology. [Symposium.] 
American Journal of Sociology. November, 
1958. 

Supreme Court Refuses to Compel Conven- 
tion of Three-Judge District Court to Pass on 
Constitutionality of Georgia County Unit 
Statute. Columbia Law Review. November, 
1958. 

White, John P. Michigan Votes: Election 
Statistics, 1928-1956. Bureau of Government, 
Institute of Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 1958. 

Whitton, John B. Radio Propaganda—A 
Modest Proposal. American Journal of Inter- 
national Law. October, 1958. 


Economic and Social Functions 
National Economy 


Federal Taxation 1958. [Symposium.] Vir- 
ginia Law Review. October, 1958. 

Miernyk, William H. British and American 
Approaches to Structural Unemployment, In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations Review. October, 
1958. 

Samuelson, Paul A. Aspects of Public Ex- 
penditure Theories. Review of Economics and 
Statistics. November, 1958. 

Studenski, Paul. The Next Five Years [of 
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State and Local Spending]. National Munici- 
pal Review. October, 1958. 

Tybout, Richard A. Atomic Power and the 
Public Interest. Land Economics. November, 
1958. 


Natural Resources 


De Grove, John M. Approaches to Water 
Resource Development in Central and South- 
ern Florida, 1845-1947. Public Administra- 
tion Clearing Serivce, University of Florida. 
1958. 

Fox, Irving K. Challenge: Resources. Na- 
tional Municipal Review. December, 1958. 

Humphrey, Hubert H. A Plan to Save 
Trees, Land, and Boys. Harper’s Magazine. 
January, 1959. 


Business and Labor 


Accommodation of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act to Other Federal Statutes. Harvard Law 
Review. December, 1958. 

Administered Pricing: Economic and Legal 
Issues. [Symposium.] National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 1958. 

Antitrust Immunity in the Communications 
Industries. Virginia Law Review. December, 
1958. 

The Ashbacker Rule and the CAB: Cumber- 
some Procedure v. Public Interest. Ibid. 

Campbell, Alan K. Taxes and Industrial 
Location in the New York Metropolitan Re- 
gion. National Tax Journal. September, 1958. 

Chernick, Jack, and Charles R. Naef. Legal 
and Political Aspects of the Integration of Un- 
employment Insurance and SUB Plans. Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations Review. October, 
1958. 

Cox, Archibald. Labor Decisions of the Su- 
preme Court at the October Term, 1957. 
Virginia Law Review. November, 1958. 

. The Legal Nature of Collective Bar- 
gaining Agreements. Michigan Law Review. 
November, 1958. 

Craig, Harry H. Hiring Hall Arrangements 
and Practices. Labor Law Journal. December, 
1958. 

Diaz, John A., and Warren H. Rotert. Prin- 
cipal Registration of Contours of Packages 
and Containers under the Trademark Act of 
1946. George Washington Law Review. October, 
1958. 

Dirlam, Joel B., and Irwin M. Stelzer. The 
Insurance Industry: A Case Study in the 
Workability of Regulated Competition. Uni- 
versily of Pennsylvania Law Review. December, 
1958. 
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Efforts to Curb Labor Union Corruption, 
[Symposium.] Congressional Digest. Novem- 
ber, 1958. 

The Enforcement of Rights Against Patent 
Infringers. Harvard Law Review. December, 
1958. 

Federal Maritime Law and Regulations. 
{Symposium.] Federal Bar Journal. October~ 
December, 1958. 

Ford, Alan W. The Liability of Nonem- 
ployer Tortfeasors under State Workmen’s 
Compensation Statutes: A  Choice-of-Law 
Problem. Yale Law Journal. November, 1958. 

Hays, Paul R. State Courts and Federal 
Preemption [in Labor Management Relations.) 
Missourt Law Review. November, 1958. 

Hogan, William E. A Survey of State Retail 
Instalment Sales Legislation. Cornell Law 
Quarterly. Fall, 1958. 

Johnson, David B. Vintage Federal Wage 
Laws. Labor Law Journal. December, 1958. 

Katz, Harold A. Workmen’s Compensation 
in the United States. Ibid. November, 1958. 

Kaufman, Jacob J. Emergency Boards un- 
der the Railway Labor Act. Ibid. December, 
1958. 

Knee, Robert C. Federal Supremacy in La- 
bor Management Relations. Fordham Law 
Review. Autumn, 1958. 

Kramer, Saul G. In the Wake of Lincoln 
Mills. Labor Law Journal. November, 1958. 

Labor Law. [Symposium.] Tezas Law Re- 
view. October, 1958. 

Lent, George E. The Excess-Profits Tax and 
Business Expenditures. National Tax Journal. 
September, 1958. 

Levitan, Sar A. Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act. Labor Law Journal. November, 
1958. 

Maltby, Wilson R. The National Aeronau- 
ties and Space Act of 1958 Patent Provisions. 
George Washington Law Review. October, 1958. 

Marshall, F. Ray. Impediments to Labor 
Union Organization in the South. South Atlan- 
tic Quarterly. Autumn, 1958. 

Morgan, Chester A. The Union Shop Deau- 
thorization Poll. Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Review. October, 1958. 

Morris, Arval. Is Prive-Fixing Per Se Rea- 
sonable? A Discussion. Kentucky Law Journal. 
Fall, 1958. 

Protection for Shareholder Interests in Re- 
capitalizations of Publicly Held Corporations. 
Columbia Law Review. November, 1958. 

Reimbursing Airline Strike Losses with 
Federal Subsidy: The Railway Labor Act 
Aloft. Yale Law Journal. November, 1958. 
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Rubenstein, Benjamin. Proposed Lanor 
Legislation in New York. Labor Law Journal. 
November, 1958. 

Samoff, Bernard L. Picketing and the First 
Amendment: “Full Circle” and “Formal Sur- 
render.” Ibid. December, 1958. 

Schweiger, Irving. Adequacy of Financing 
for Small Business since World War II. Jour- 
nal of Finance. September, 1958. 

Smoot, Thurlow. Punitive Damages against. 
Unions. Labor Law Journal. November, 1958 

State Labor Relations Laws. Illinois Legisla- 
tive Council. 1958. 

Studenski, Paul, and Gerald J. Glasser. Now 
Threat in State Business Taxation. Harvare 
Business Review. November-December, 1938. 

Tobias, Paul H. A Proposal for Federal 
Regulation of Union Disciplinary Power. Labor 
Law Journal. December, 1958. 

Turner, Donald F. The Validity of Tying 
Arrangements under the Antitrust Laws. 
Harvard Law Review. November, 1958. 

Workmen’s Compensation in Ohio. [Syi- 
posium.] Ohio State Law Journal, Autumn, 
1958. 


Health, Education, and Welfare 


Costanzo, Joseph F., S.J. Federal Aid ic 
Education and Religious Libery. University of 
Detroit Law Journal. October, 1958. 

Dunn, Charles Wesley. Fundamental Prog- 
ress of the Pure-Food Law. Food-Drug-Cos- 
metic Law Journal. October, 1958. 

Fitch, William C. Are Cities Meeting ux 
Challenge of the Aging? Public Management. 
November, 1958. 

Ingler, Charles W. Mental Health Man- 
power: Its Demands on State Resources. Stair. 
Government. Autumn, 1958. 

Massachusetts Needs in Mental Health and 
the Care of the Retarded. Special Commission 
on Audit of State Needs, Boston. 1958. 

Morphet, Edgar L., Ben M. Harris, and ©. 
Earl Miller, Jr. Financial Equalization for the 
Publie Schools of California. Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of California, 
Berkeley. 1958. 

Murphy, Walter F. Private Education with 
Public Funds. Journal of Politics. Novemher, 
1958. 

Nicholson, W. F. Blue Earth’s Child Psy- 
chology Problem. County Officer. December, 
1958. 

Somers, Herman M., and Anne R. Private 
Health Insurance. Part I. California Law Re- 
view. October, 1958. 

tenBroek, Jacobus. California’s New Medi- 
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cal Care Law and Program. Ibid. 

Vaughan, Donald S., and Edward H. Hobbs. 
Personnel and Financial Data for University 
and College Business and Governmental Bu- 
reaus of Research in the South and in the 
United States. Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, University of Mississippi. [1958.] 


Military Affairs and National Security 


Kerig, Dwan V. The Absent Defendant and 
the Federal Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act. New York University Law Review. Novem- 
ber, 1958. 

Millis, Walter. Essential Conditions of Dis- 
armament. Social Science. October, 1958. 

Question of Outlawing Nuclear Weapons. 
{Symposium.] Congressional Digest. October, 
1958. 

Wohlstetter, Albert. The Delicate Balance of 
Terror. Foreign Affairs. January, 1959. 

Woodward, Robert M. The Nuclear Age 
Comes to DuPage County [Civil Defense]. 
County Officer. December, 1958. 


Government Documents 
Congress 


House. Committee on Agriculture. Establish 
a Commission on Country Life. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. 85th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1958. 





. Committee on Armed Services. In- 
vestigation of National Defense Establish- 
ment. Study of Procurement and Utilization 
of Scientists, Engineers, and Technical Skills. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 85th Cong., 
and Sess. 1958. 

. Committee on Education and La- 
bor. Labor-Management Relations. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 85th Cong., 1st and 2nd 
Sess, 1958. 

. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Federal Agencies and Philanthropies. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 85th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1958. 














. Federal-State-Local Rela- 
tions: Dade County (Florida) Metropolitan 
Government. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
85th Cong., ist Sess. 1958. 

. Internal Revenue Service. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 85th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1958. 














. The Soil Bank. Hearing be- 
fore Subcommittee. 85th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1958. 

. Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Administrative Process and 
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Ethical Questions. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 85th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1958. 

. International Geophysical 
Year. Hearing before Subcommittees. 85th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1958. 

. Investigation of Regulatory 
Agencies and Commissions. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 85th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1958. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. Amend- 
ing Constitution Relative to Taxes on In- 
comes, Inheritances, and Gifts. Hearing before 
Subcommittee. 85th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1958. 

. Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Domestic Shipping Problems. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 85th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1958. 


























. New England Fisheries Sub- 
sidies. Hearings. 85th Cong., 2nd Sess, 1958. 
. To Provide Certain Assist- 
tance to State and Territorial Maritime Acad- 
emies and Colleges. Hearing. 85th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1958. 














. Study of Trade-out and 
Build Activities of Onassis Companies. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 85th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1958. 

. Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Amendment of Veterans’ Preference 
Act of 1944. Hearing. 85th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1958. 








. Committee on Public Works. Pub- 
lic Buildings. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
85th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1958. 

. Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. Communist Infiltration and Activities in 
Newark, N. J. Hearings. 85th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1958. 

. Committee on Ways and Means. 
Private Foreign Investment. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 85th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1958. 

. Taxation of Income of Life 
Insurance Companies. Hearings before Sub- 
committe. 85th Cong., 2nd Sess, 1958. 

House and Senate. Joint Committee on 
Washington Metropolitan Problems. The 
Governing of Metropolitan Washington. Staff 
Study. Joint Committee Print. 85th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1958. 




















. A Metropolitan Statistical 
Program for the National Capital Region. 
Staff Study. Joint Committee Print. 85th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1958. 
. Washington Metropolitan 
Area Economic Development. Hearings. 85th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1958. 

Senate. Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Federal Reserve Policy and Economic 
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Stability, 1951-57. Study prepared by Asher 
Achinstein. Senate Report No. 2500. 85th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1958. 

. Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Passport Legislation. Hearings. 85th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1958. 

. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Misrepresentations in the Advertising 
of Properties. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
85th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1958. 

. Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Automobile Distribution. 
Hearings. 85th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1958. 

. Fair Trade. Hearings. 85th 
Cong., 2nd Sess, 1958. 

. Fish and Wildlife Legisla- 
tion. Hearings before Subcommittee. 85th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1958. 

. Fisheries Legislation. Hear- 
ings. 85th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1958. 

. Free or Reduced Rates on 
Water Carriers. Hearing before Subcommittee. 
85th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1958. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. Ad- 
mission of Evidence (Mallory Rule). Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 85th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1958. 












































. Bankruptcy. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. 85th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1958. 

. Communist Activity in Mass 
Communications. Hearing before Subcom- 
mittee. 85th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1958. 
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. Institutions for Rehabihia- 
tion and Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency. 
Hearing before Subcommittee. 85th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1958. 














. Organized Professional Team 
Sports. Hearings before Subcommittee. 85th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1958. 

. To Prohibit Communica- 
tions on Matters Pending for Adjudication. 
Hearing before Subcommittee. 85th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1958. 














. The Right to Travel. Hear- 
ing before Subcommittee. 85th Cong., 1st Sess. 
Also Staff Study. Senate Doc. No. 126. 85th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1958. 

. Select Committee on Small Bisi- 
ness. Discount-House Operations. Senate Re- 
port No. 2504. 85th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1958. 


Other Federal 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of the 
Census. Governments Division. Detail of 
State Tax Collection in 1958. 1958. 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Public Health Service. State Occupa- 
tional Health Programs. 1958. 

Department of State. Visa Work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign Service. 
Prepared by Eliot B. Coulter. 1958. 

Federal Council on Aging. Federal Publica- 
tions on Aging. 1958. 

National Science Foundation. Scientific Ac- 
tivities in Six State Governments. 1958. 
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Anonymous Empire: A Study of the Lobby in 
Great Britain. By S. E. Finer. (London: The 
Pall Mall Press. 1958. Pp. viii, 151. 12s. 6d.) 


British pressure groups were ‘‘discovered” 
only about four years ago, but specialists in 
British Government have descended raven- 
ously, as if starved for material, upon this new 
food for thought and produced an impressive 
reading list in a very short time. Professor 
Finer has been one of the most industrious 
among them. His articles on the subject have 
been impressive monographs, and so, despite 
its modest aim, is the present volume. Anony- 
mous Empire is meant for mass consumption, 
and in some respects it shows it. There is very 
little ‘critical apparatus,” and there is a good 
deal of preaching about banal issues which, 
presumably, matter to the man in the street: 
for example, whether pressure groups are good 
or bad, constructive or destructive, from the 


democratic point of view. But for all that the 
book is an extremely well-organized, well- 
written, and well-informed introduction to 
British pressure groups: much more useful in 
my opinion than Stewart’s recent work on the 
same subject, which unfortunately dealt only 
with their least important activities, parlia- 
mentary relations. 

Professor Finer’s first purpose in this volume 
is, as it should be, to present the facts about 
British pressure groups as they are known to 
date, and he does so very well, taking us, with 
masterly command of the data and merciful 
brevity, through the parliamentary, adminis- 
trative, party, and publie relations of a great 
number of British pressure groups. But he is 
much too sophisticated a writer to be contont 
with mere recitation, and there is a good deal 
of interesting theorizing in the book, all of ‘t, 
of course, on a rather low level, in keeping with 
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Professor Finer’s aims. Some of his specula- 
tions come off very well: for example, his ex- 
planation of the much larger expenditures of 
American pressure groups on public relations, 
compared to those of British groups, is impec- 
cable. But other points, including unfortu- 
nately his chief conclusion, are not quite so 
convincing. 

The title of the book, Anonymous Empire, 
tells us a good deal about Professor Finer’s 
general attitude toward pressure group poli- 
tics. Without committing himself to the more 
extravagant claims of the group theorists, he 
does think that pressure groups are something 
more than an element in decision-making; one 
gets the impression that he is very close to 
regarding them, and the relations among them, 
as the government. There is nothing wrong in 
this per se, in his opinion; pressure groups are 
not unmitigated abominations, but useful 
instruments of government: useful for techni- 
cal reasons (information and advice) and 
useful as channels of opinion. The trouble is 
that they function so much out of the public 
scrutiny (more so in Britain, perhaps, than in 
America); so that the institutions for enforce- 
ing democratic responsibility, from Parliament 
to press, cannot sufficiently get at them and 
make them operate in the public interest. Not 
the empire, but the anonymity of it, is the 
difficulty. “Light! More light!” exclaims Pro- 
fessor Finer at the conclusion of his otherwise 
utterly unemotional study, summing up what 
I take to be the chief conclusion of his book. 

I shall suppress the very obvious rejoinder 
to his plea, which is furnished in the hundred- 
odd pages that lead up to it. But the very 
notion that any privacy in pressure group ac- 
tivities is somehow pernicious should not be 
allowed to go unquestioned, for all its status 
as a postulate of popular democratic theory. 
In the first place, privacy in pressure group 
relations, as in diplomacy, has an important 
function: it helps to get agreement in consulta- 
tions and negotiations, for reasons too complex 


to be gone into here, In the second place, much ~ 


of the anonymity of government-group rela- 
tions in Great Britain is not due to intrigue, 
but simply to public apathy, including parli- 
amentary and journalistic apathy, toward the 
subjects on which government and groups 
negotiate. It is not that Parliament and the 
press cannot get the information they want, 
but that they seem to want so little informa- 
tion about most issues. This, I suggest, is due 
to the existence of a high degree of political 
agreement in Britain, a fact which focuses 
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political pressure on relatively uninteresting 
matters of technical detail—a sign of health 
rather than malady. At any rate, when Parlia- 
ment and the press want information about 
pressure groups they generally manage to get 
it, in my experience; and when Mr. Stewart 
and Professor Finer want such facts they seem 
to get them too; however, not without a great 
deal of digging. Perhaps this need to dig for 
materials about British pressure groups is the 
real source of Professor Finer’s discontent; it 
would certainly be a boon to the political scien- 
tists, if not to the nation, if more information 
about pressure groups were more readily avail- 
able in Great Britain. 

The book calls for some other, more minor 
criticisms too. For example, I can see very well 
that the term pressure group is not free of 
normative connotations and that some more 
neutral term might be desirable for analysis, 
but I cannot see that calling pressure groups 
collectively “the lobby” helps very much. 
American readers will be surprised to find that 
their country has a Lord Chief Justice, and 
American political scientists will be disap- 
pointed by the scant use made of their own 
writers on pressure groups. But I do not mean 
any of these carpings to detract from the over- 
all merits of the book: an excellent introduc- 
tion, by a more than competent writer, based 
on a thorough mastery of his subject, which 
will be indispensable in our courses on British 
politics Harry Ecxsrein, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


The French Economy and the State. By WARREN 
C. Baum, (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1958. Pp. xvi, 391. $7.50.) 


Princeton University Press and the RAND 
Corporation seem to have undertaken a special 
responsibility to keep us informed in matters 
French. From them have come in recent years 
a substantial number of valuable monographs 
on diverse aspects of French political and 
economic affairs. The present study is a worthy 
representative of the series. The importance 
and utility of French studies can hardly be 
denied; France is not only crucial to the future 
of the West, its problems being to some extent 
our problems as well, but it has also been for 
centuries of the greatest interest to outside ob- 
servers because of the poignancy of its achieve- 
ments and difficulties. Social scientists and 
dilettantes have in France a common bond. 

Mr. Baum observes, and rightly, that de- 
spite widespread criticism of the French 
economy there have been few comprehensive 
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studies of how it works. His choice of “the role 
of the state in the French economy” as the 
“single unifying theme” seems largely method- 
ological, to prevent the materials from be- 
coming unmanageable, and appropriate be- 
cause the pervasiveness of state intervention 
makes it a “good vantage point from which to 
observe the economy in operation.” Struc- 
turally his presentation is built around three 
questions: Why did the government act? How 
did it act? What were some of the significant 
results of its action? He applies these questions 
at first to some general problems of the post- 
war economy: reconstruction and moderniza- 
tion, the control of economic fluctuations, and 
the balance of payments. Then, with a shift in 
perspective, he discusses in turn the state as 
public financier, as entrepreneur, as regulator 
of business, and as regulator of agriculture. 
Considering the scope of this study, one must 
say that Mr. Baum succeeds in conveying a 
remarkable amount of information on all 
these topics and generally in tying the diverse 
problems and responses together quite well. 

The volume’s usefulness to political scien- 
tists, however, is somewhat limited. The treat- 
ment, of the content of French economic policy 
is thorough enough, but that of its implemen- 
tation is weak and formalistic. To the extent 
that Mr. Baum deals with why such policies 
were adopted, and their results, he not only 
accepts official statements of what the govern- 
ment was trying to do, as he admits, but also 
seldom goes behind economic arguments to 
political considerations. There are exceptions, 
and in them the author often shows consider- 
able insight, but they are both few and unde- 
veloped. The most extensive bow in the direc- 
tion of political factors occupies the three 
final pages. There Mr. Baum acutely observes 
that the incoherence of French economic policy 
is probably accentuating the disintegration of 
the political order. There he also recognizes 
that some values of importance may be ignored 
in a free market; in all preceding pages, how- 
ever, he writes as though value were only what 
the user will pay, and shows a marked prefer- 
ence for marginal cost analysis. 

The author’s restricted interest in political 
and administrative factors leads him into 
specific error regarding the operating proce- 
dures of the “Monnet Plan” and an underesti- 
mation of its significance in the economic ad- 
vances of the last few years in France. On the 
whole it must be said that the subtleties of 
French political life pretty much escape this 
volume. In consequence, Mr. Baum cannot 
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really answer the question “why” or properly 
evaluate the results of economic decisions. The 
data are so limited in the area of political ant 
administrative processes that public policy 
tends to be discussed apart from some of its 
most important elements. In this the volume 
resembles a production of traditional Frenen 
“Sciences politiques” rather than contemporery 
American political science. But, to be fair, Mr. 
Baum probably did not intend it otherwise, 
and the volume can still be useful for the 
wealth of relevant information it does prc- 
vide-—Wiuutiam H. Harsoxup, University cf 
Washington. 


Some Comparative Aspects of Irish Law. By 
ALFRED Gastron Donatpson. (Durhom, 
N.C.: Duke University Press; London: 
Cambridge University Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 
293. $6.00.) 


This book is an expansion of lectures dc- 
livered at the Commonwealth Studies Center 
of Duke University by the Second Pa-lic- 
mentary Draftsman to the Government of 
Northern Ireland. It deals with developments 
in both the Republic of Ireland and Northern 
Ireland, and its chapters treat in considerable 
detail Irish legal and constitutional history, 
judicial systems, administrative law, land lav, 
and Commonwealth relations. Without or- 
ganizing hypotheses or at least a common 
theme, such material can easily degenerate into 
an erudite but arid hodgepodge. The author 
attempts to avoid this by weaving in two in- 
tegrating motifs. Such an effort is laudable, 
but in the opinion of this reviewer it falls eon- 
siderably short of success. 

In the first place, the author utilizes what he 
claims is a comparative method that will pro- 
duce meaningful results for the study of the 
role of law in different countries. What this 
turns out to be is little more than a detaild 
description of various Irish legal institutions 
with an enumeration of the governing court 
decisions on the powers of each institution, 
followed in most cases by a few almost 
parenthetical comparisons with similar insti- 
tutions in England and the Commonwealth 
countries. For example, an Irish legal practive 
is discussed; it is learned that it was established 
twenty years after its counterpart in Canada 
and New Zealand but five years before thai 
of South Africa; and so on to the next legai 
practice. The construction of such a checklist 
adds little to our knowledge of comparstive 
government so long as law is seen as divcreed 
from the political and social problems of the 
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country, and so long as its function in the 
process of government is not analyzed. What 
the author has given us—and its value is not 
to be denied—is a careful description of a mul- 
titude of proposed and applied schemes for 
organizing government in an unusual island. 
In doing so he brings to light many fruitful 
areas for comparison, but he does not make 
important use of the tools of comparison. His 
work might best be thought of as a prolegome- 
non to future research. 

The second motif that runs through this 
material is the view that aspects of Irish law 
have served and can serve as models for other 
countries’ legal systems and for international 
law. It is a large assumption to make for a 
small, rather isolated nation, and it requires 
convincing empirical proof and argumenta- 
tion. Here it receives neither. That the newer 
Commonwealth countries such as India and 
Pakistan share certain constitutional pro- 
visions with Ireland may be significant; but 
are a few such similarities sufficient to justify 
the claim that Ireland has had a considerable 
influence on the far-flung development of law 
in the Commonwealth? Possibly more impor- 
tant to the fate of the Commonwealth has 
been the political evolution of southern Ireland 
from a part of the United Kingdom through 
Dominion status to national independence. 
One suspects that it is this aspect of Irish 
experience that deserves study in Pretoria and 
New Delhi, and not so much the few com- 
parisons that can be made regarding judicial 
review or administrative tribunals. Perhaps it 
is too much to say that Irish development is 
sui generis and incapable of extrapolation; a 
weakness of the present study is that it fails 
to make the case for the other point of 
view. 

Despite the foregoing criticism it should be 
made quite clear that this book contains valu- 
able sections and will be very useful to students 
of constitutional history and law, especially 
those who are reasonably familiar with the 
rudiments of Irish government. The author 
has done prodigious research, and his judg- 
ment in legal matters is balanced and sound. 
What is lacking is a grasp of the broad sweep 
of the political process and, in particular, some 
kind of focus for the comparisons that are 
offered up. 

It must be added, regretfully, that the au- 
thor has done the near-impossible: he has 
written a book about Ireland that makes ex- 
tremely dull reading—Jamzs B. CHRISTOPH, 
Ohio State University. 
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Bureaucracy in New Zealand. Evrrep BY R. 8. 
Mine, (Wellington: New Zealand Institute 
of Public Administration; London: Oxford 
University Press. 1957. Pp. 137. $4.00.) 


These essays, by a mixed group of academ- 
ics and government officials, comprise the 
papers offered at the 1957 convention of the 
New Zealand Institute of Public Administra- 
tion. The Institute series, of which this is the 
fifth annual volume, is already providing a 
wealth of heretofore unavailable information 
on government and administration in New 
Zealand. 

The theme of the present volume is adminis- 
trative discretion in the central government: 
why it exists, how it is used, how it may be 
abused, and how it can be controlled. The ab- 
sence of large private corporations and the 
weakness of local government in New Zealand, 
which was the subject of the 1956 essays (see 
this Review, vol. u, 1957, p. 1147), mean 
that the central government organization is 
even more important than elsewhere and the 
question of administrative discretion accord- 
ingly assumes an even greater significance. 
Professor Milne’s own introductory essay 
argues that such discretion is inevitable and 
that the exercise of it is a highly important 
feature of modern bureaucracy, 

The second essay, by Mr. Frederick Baker 
of the Public Service Commission, analyzes the 
functions of the Permanent Head of an ad- 
ministrative department and reports some 
variations on the conventional relationship 
between the Permanent Head and the Minis- 
ter. In the third essay, the Deputy Prime Min- 
ister, the Hon. J. R. Marshall, explores the 
sources of ministerial policy and points out 
both the advantages and limitations of civil 
servants as policy-making advisers. His paper 
is important, too, for its discussion of the 
means by which the Minister can exercise effec- 
tive control over his ministry. Mr. D. J. 
Riddiford next offers a series of suggestions for 
the improvement of the service, including the 
strengthening of Parliamentary checks on 
administration and the establishment of a 
new administrative class, to be recruited in 
part, on the British model, from among supe- 
rior University graduates. 

Mr. R. B. Cooke’s paper is an exploration 
of the function and effectiveness of the judici- 
ary in ascertaining and enforcing the legal 
limits of discretionary administrative author- 
ity. And the final paper, by Mr. P. B. Marshall 
of the Dairy Products Marketing Commission, 
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is concerned with the internal controls on ad- 
ministrative discretion and with the difficulties 
encountered in the administrator’s constant 
search for the public interest. £ 
Taken all together, these papers reflect a 
widespread confidence in the New Zealand 
publie service. Morale is fairly high, the aims 
and criteria of judgment of the administration 
are praiseworthy, and the personnel who man 
the services are generally competent. One 
principal function performed by the contribu- 
tors to the present volume is to have provided 
reassuring replies on some specific points of 
criticism about the service. Another is to sug- 
gest several problems that still need study and 
solution, especially the problems arising from 
the need to provide more effective means of 
parliamentary and public control over the dis- 
cretionary authority of administrators. For, 
however much these gentlemen have concen- 
trated their attention on this issue, their 
principal accomplishment in the present vol- 
ume is that they have clarified, rather than 
solved, this basic problem—Wuntram S. 
LIVINGSTON, The University of Texas. 


The Founding of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. By Joun Forp Goray. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 
299. $5.00.) 


This is a case study in constitution-making. 
It was “prompted by the belief that periods of 
constitution-making and significant constitu- 
tional change provide an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to gain insight into the moral and politi- 
cal conditions of a people.” The author, who 
was in Germany as a United States official 
from 1948 to 1953, certainly confirmed his be- 
lief. He succeeds remarkably well in conveying 
his insights to the reader. This book will prob- 
ably become the standard work in English on 
the founding of the Federal Republic. It is 
much more than a reference work, because it 
does for Germany what Gordon Wright did for 
France in The Reshaping of French Democracy. 
Considering differences between the French 
and the Germans, it is surprising that Mr. 
Golay’s book makes almost as lively reading 
as Mr. Wright’s. The scholarly apparatus of 
the book under review is superior. Among other 
appendixes, it contains the text of the Basic 
Law, including the amendments adopted in 
1955 and 1956. 

Part I deals with “The Decision to Estab- 
lish a Western German Government.” In it 
and elsewhere, the author emphasizes the role 
played by the Western Allies in constructing 
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the Basic Law. His judgments on interference 
by the Military Governors are unfavorable, 
and he condemns General Clay’s professions of 
neutrality vis-à-vis the German parties as 
hypocritical. 

Part II analyzes “The Federal Structure of 
the Basic Law.” It is particularly useful as a 
comparison, not so much of federalism, as of 
attitudes towards it, in the United States and 
Germany. The American attitude was re- 
sponsible for much of the interference—most 
of it in vain—from United States Military 
Government. Mr. Golay concludes that “‘fed- 
eralism as such has little to do with the demo- 
cratic character of a state and its institutions,” 
Incidentally, he claims that “even the fabled 
pride of the Texan is but a pale shadow of the 
tenacious loyalty to homeland of... citizens 
of the Hanseatic .. . cities.” The reviewer, as 
a former citizen of both Texas and Hamburg, 
may be forgiven for dissenting; in any case, 
the point is well made. 

Part III discusses “Federal Government— 
Parliament—President.” It illustrates the 
constant preoccupation of members of the 
constituent Parliamentary Council at Bonn 
with the assumed errors committed by their 
predecessors at Weimar. Mr. Golay points out 
that only two of the nineteen Weimar govern- 
ments fell as the result of votes of no-confi- 
dence. This leads him to down-grade the sig- 
nificance of the “constructive vote of no- 
confidence.” He does not consider the contri- 
bution that this provision may have made to 
the emergence of a two-camp pattern of 
politics in the Federal Republic. This was not 
its intended consequence. At any rate, the 
constitution makers at Bonn were relatively 
realistic about the feasibility of achieving spe- 
cific goals through constitutional engineering: 
“Since the Council did not share the illusions 
of the Weimar Assembly regarding the power 
of formal provisions to guarantee a demo- 
cratic constitutional order, it attempted merely 
to lay down ‘rules of the game’ for a multi- 
party parliament which will encourage those 
who have the will to overcome difficulties of 
government inherent in that situation, dis- 
courage those who do not, and tide govern- 
ment over short-term crises. For the rest, the 
fate of constitutional government is left in the 
hands of the parties and the people.” 

Part IV deals with “The Parties and the 
Electoral Law.” Few people are likely, after 
reading it, to remain either adherents of sim- 
plistic theories that isolate proportional repre- 
sentation as “the cause” of multi-party sys- 
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tems, or critics of all party systems that deviate 
from “the two-party system.” 

Part V takes up “Basic Rights’ and con- 
tains a clear comparison of different national 
traditions in this respect. Part VI, finally, 
appraises “The Political Maturity of the Ger- 
man People” very favorably, though it admits 
that the Germans are not yet “out of the 
woods.” But the Basic Law has given them 
as much help as any constitution can in getting 
them on the right road—Hzrsurt J. SPIRO, 
Harvard University. 


Germany and Freedom: A Personal Appraisal. 
By James Bryant Conant. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1958. Pp. 
xi, 117. $3.00.) 


This volume merits the respectful attention 
of students of contemporary Germany because 
of the author’s distinguished achievements as 
a scholar and as a diplomat serving in Germany 
during the formative years of the young repub- 
lic. His evaluation of the present West German 
republic and the role that it may be expected 
to play as an ally of the non-communist bloc 
is optimistic enough to dispel the gloom of 
even the most obdurate Germanophobes, This 
cheerful appraisal is based on the evident lack 
of parallelism between the Weimar and the 
Bonn republics, the present mood of the 
people, the remarkable political and economic 
stability of the republic, and its amicable rela- 
tions with its neighbors in the West. 

Much as one may wish to indulge in this 
euphoria with Dr. Conant, one may find the 
reasons given in support of his sanguine con- 
clusions less than compelling. The mere fact 
that thus far the harrowing events of the 
Weimar period have not repeated themselves 
seems hardly sufficient to justify an exuberant 
optimism. The changes in the conditions of the 
world have not remained without effect on the 
problems confronting Germany as well as on 
the nature of American interest, which is now 
focused on that country’s stability and its con- 
tinuation of a pro-Western policy. Reassur- 
ingly Dr. Conant dismisses all thought of a 
renewed unleashing of the furor teutonicus 
against either East or West, on the basis of the 
moderation that he has observed as charac- 
teristic of the present-day Germans. Whether 
that moderation, which has always been a 
German virtue in periods of relative normality,. 
will pass the test of crisis will depend, however, 
less on the present mood of the people or the 
progress of the country in the direction of 
democratization than on the ability of political 
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institutions to prevent crises or to restore the 
balance of social forces once a crisis is at hand. 
Yet it is in this area that especially grave 
doubts force themselves on the observer. Not 
only do the new republican institutions have 
little basis in German experience; but the 
highly personalized nature of Dr. Adenauer’s 
regime has tended to prevent them from tak- 
ing root. - 

No greater comfort is to be derived from Dr. 
Conant’s observation that Nazism is not an 
issue today. In fact, the presently prevailing 
indifference toward Nazism is especially dis- 
concerting in view of the presence in responsi- 
ble positions in government and education of 
a not insubstantial number of former Nazis, 
whose activities and potential influence are not 
easily ascertainable in a period of tranquility 
and contentment. The hope Dr. Conant stakes 
on the hostility of the young generation to 
service in the new army is equally debatable. 
One may wonder whether that hostility is not 
reserved to the present NATO-inspired mili- 
tary establishment, and whether an army 
usable in the service of great national issues 
would meet with equal hostility. 

The possibility that national frustrations 
and economic disturbances may once again 
distract Germany from her present moderate 
course cannot be confidently dismissed. 
National frustrations are already extant in the 
form of the reunification issue. The future of 
the rapidly growing economy is appraised 
skeptically by many Germans, Nevertheless, 
Dr. Conant’s book serves the very useful pur- 
pose of alleviating the fears of those who per- 
sist in looking for the ghosts of the old Nazism, 
which the Germans and historical change seem 
to have effectively laid to rest-—Prrer J. 
Frruss, Louisiana State University. 


East-Central Europe under the Communists: 
Bulgaria. Evirep sy L. A. D. Derun. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger for the Mid- 
European Studies Center of the Free Europe 
Committee. 1957. Pp. xvii, 457. $8.50.) 


East-Ceniral Europe under the Communists: 
Romania. EDITED sy ÑTEPHEN FISCHER- 
Garat. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger 
for the Mid-European Studies Center of the 
Free Europe Committee. 1957. Pp. xv, 339. 
$8.50.) 


East-Ceniral Europe under the Communists: 
Yugoslavia. WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
Rosert F. Byrnes. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger for the Mid-European Studies 
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Center of the Free Europe Committee. 1957. 
Pp. xiii, 488. $8.50.) 


The Mid-European Studies Center com- 
prised some able scholars, and some of its 
publications are of a high order. The present 
series, however, leaves doubts as to whether 
this body of scholars was able to free itself of 
the persistent and pernicious tendency of its 
parent Free Europe Committee to address 
propaganda not only to the public of Eastern 
Europe but also to the American public. 

The originators of the series and the authors 
are surely due great credit for tackling a highly 
difficult and important task. At the beginning 
of each of the books, Robert F. Byrnes, the 
general editor, points out that Eastern Europe 
(variously referred to as East-Central Europe, 
Central Europe, Middle Europe, and Mid- 
Europe) is “a terra incognita even for educated 
Americans.” This series of publications, he 
writes, is “designed to provide thorough, ac- 
curate and well-organized information” on the 
Soviet satellites and Yugoslavia and “reflects 
the state of American scholarship, and of 
Western scholarship generally,” on develop- 
ments in these countries, 

There will be greater agreement about the 
extent of our ignorance than about how well 
these books fulfill their design or what they 
reflect. One phase of our ignorance—the tend- 
ency to view the pre-war societies of Eastern 
Europe in an unwarranted rosy glow—is un- 
likely to be corrected by these books. The very 
avoidance of the term Eastern Europe indi- 
cates, also, a tendency to exaggerate the non- 
Easternness, if not the Westernness, of these 
countries. There is also a tendency, in discus- 
sing the Communist regimes, to substitute 
condemnation for analysis. And one sometimes 
has the impresssion that, once the Communists 
took over, everything stopped except perse- 
cutions by the secret police. 

With the necessity of having different au- 
thors write various chapters, it is understand- 
able that these books should lack unity and 
cohesion as well as perspective. Less under- 
standable is the virtually complete absence of 
footnotes in a text where controversy lurks 
behind not only interpretation but often fact 
as well. The major exceptions are the well- 
documented chapters of Professor Spulber on 
economics. 

In the judgment of this reviewer, Romania 
comes off much the best of the trio. This is 
thanks in large part to the comparatively con- 
cise and objective contributions on history, 
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government, and politics by Stephen Fischer- 
Galati and Randolph Braham. Yet even here, 
it is interesting to note, the corruption that 
was one of the most characteristic phenomena 
of pre-war Romania is hardly mentioned. 

Romania, no less than the other two books, 
regrettably lacks any real discussion of Com- 
munist personalities. This is in part made up 
for by the brief biographic sketches at the end 
of each book. In some of the figures, however- 
such as Petru Groza, the capitalist turned 
Communist leader, and the enigmatic Ana 
Pauker, to mention only two—there is rev] 
drama, an exploration of which would have 
been a contribution. 

Bulgaria suffers in comparison with Ro- 
mania. One must seek out the isolated phresc 
to discover that pre-war Bulgaria was other 
than an idyllic peasant democracy. Many will 
feel that the role in Bulgarian society ascribed 
to the Tirnovo Constitution of 1879 is exs- 
gerated. Despite the absence of many great 
landed estates, it is less than accurate to ssy 
that “there existed no noticeable social or 
economic differences among the farming 
population.” The question how well any of the 
pre-war political parties represented the 
peasants, who comprised at least eighty per 
cent of the population, is not explored. And 
one is surprised to read on the same page that 
the Bulgarians “have always been a healthy 
people’ and that “malnutrition, especially 
among the peasants, was common....” 

Both Bulgaria and Romania display a cer- 
tain sophistry in discussing the role of these 
pro-Nazi countries during the war. That “the 
Soviet army acted in Romania as in a con- 
quered territory” is charged rather then 
stated. The implication that somehow this wus 
not ‘quite right contrasts with the later state- 
ment that “the Romanian army contributed 
more combat troops against the Soviet Unior 
than all other allies of Germany combined.” 
Similarly the part played in the German war 
effort by Bulgaria is minimized, and the 
Soviet declaration of war on Bulgaria is de- 
nounced as “a striking example of Soviet 
hypocrisy.” 

Among the better chapters in Bulgaria, in 
this reviewer’s opinion, is that on literature 
and the arts, by Edith M. Ham. 

Professor Byrnes, in his introduction, pre- 
pares us for the fact that Yugoslavia falls con- 
siderably short of optimum standards. It “suf. 
fered heavily,” he says, “from the Center's 
having given Yugoslavia a low priority ir 
terms of maintaining a research staff and of 
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collecting material. Thus the original outline 
omitted several of the most significant and 
fascinating problems and factors in recent 
Yugoslav history: new Yugoslav Communist 
theories on the organization of the state and 
the economy, the role of Western aid, the 
economic and political viability of Yugoslavia, 
the relative popular appeal of the present re- 
gime, and the effectiveness in building a foun- 
dation for the time when Tito is no longer on 
the scene. In addition, the staff of the Center 
and the authors were unable to prepare high- 
quality brief chapters on three of the most sig- 
nificant elements affecting developments in 
Yugoslavia,” religion, literature and the arts, 
and labor. 

This is quite a commentary in itself, espe- 
cially as there is no evidence that the original 
outline was substantially altered. In addition, 
some of the material is badly organized, lack- 
ing in objectivity, and, occasionally, of ques- 
tionable accuracy. The lack of accent marks on 
names and places is likely to further the con- 
fusion of readers unfamiliar with Serbo- 
Croat. There are good chapters, especially 
those by Thomas T. Hammond on history 
and foreign relations, and interesting statisti- 
cal material. But the sad fact is that Yugoslavia 
gives, at best, a view of Yugoslavia so limited 
as to be distorted. 

Despite these various shortcomings, how- 
ever, all three books herein reviewed contain 
much of value that, properly interpreted, can 
be of great benefit to those seeking to make 
Eastern Europe less of a “terra incognita’ ’ — 
Frep Warner NEAL, The Claremont Graduate 
School. 


National Communism and Soviet Strategy. By 
D. A. Tomasic, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF 
Josera SrremecKi. (Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press. 1957. Pp. ix, 222. 
$4.50.) 


This book was prepared when Western 
scholars were attempting to assess the signifi- 
cance of the post-Stalinist thaw in the Soviet 
world and published shortly after Commu- 
nism’s critical year, 1956. It purports to 
analyze the phenomenon of Titoism in terms 
of the history of the Communist movement 
and the goals of Soviet strategy. Its author is 
a Croatian-American scholar, now at Indiana 
University, with an impressive list of publica- 
tions on related subjects. 

The opening chapter on ‘The Significance 
of Titoism’ discusses the problem of Com- 
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munist cadres. Correctly ignoring the tradi- 
tional but uninformative attempt to classify 
Communists as “hard” or “soft,” Professor 
Tomasic opts (pp. 8-10) for a dual typology: 
“conspirators” versus “technocrats” and “na- 
tionalists”’ versus ‘‘Muscovites,” the latter 
categories applying, of course, only to non- 
Russians. The “technocrats,” or technical in- 
telligentsia, he argues here and later (p. 172), 
are in closer contact with the feelings and 
aspirations of the masses than are the ‘“‘con- 
spirators’” or ideological manipulators. As 
such, they desire to maximize the production 
of consumers’ commodities as against heavy 
industry and advocate a relatively cautious 
foreign policy designed to relax international 
tension. The “conspirators” focus on world 
revolution, press for international adventures, 
and, accordingly, insist on continued concen- 
tration on heavy industry and armaments. The 
military find their natural allies in the ‘“tech- 
nocrats” (p. 8). 

This analysis is unconvincing. What evi- 
dence indicates that the “conspirators” are 
less closely in contact with public sentiment 
than the “technocrats”? Why should the latter 
wish to de-emphasize heavy industry, in which 
they made their professional reputations? Why 
assume that they and the military incline to 
caution in foreign affairs? Ambassador Bohlen 
has reported that it was precisely Marshal 
Zhukov who insisted most vehemently on the 
need for intervention in the early days of the 
Hungarian Revolution, when the Soviet gov- 
ernment was still contemplating possible 
alternatives. Nor is the “nationalist” versus 
“Muscovite” classification of much use. Pre- 
sumably it implies that Communists who re- 
ceived their training and spent the war years 
in the Soviet Union rather than underground 
in their native countries are more subservient 
to Moscow than the home-bred “‘nationalist’”’ 
Communists, Yet few East European Com- 
munists spent more years in Russia than did 
Imre Nagy, while not only was Edward 
Ochab’s biography impeccably Muscovite but 
he was Stalin’s favorite Polish Communist. 
Thus we still await a classification of Com- 
munists that will have some predictive utility. 

Typologies seem to be Professor Tomasic’s 
weakness. He explains the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist Partisans’ guerilla record in the Second 
World War as largely a consequence of the 
fighters’ alleged “Dinaric”? personality type. 
The traits of this type, most frequently found 
in Lika, Krajina, Kordun, Western Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Montenegro, are “...28 
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strongly developed feeling of honor and repu- 
tation, desire to do heroic deeds and readiness 
for self-sacrifice ... vindictiveness, violence, 
fierceness and emotional instability ... lack 
of a sense of proportion, and an inclination 
towards malice, spite and cunning.... The 
emotional instability of these people was 
manifested under favorable circumstances in 
conceit, megalomania, contempt for their 
adversaries, and in an underestimation of ob- 
stacles. In adverse circumstances quick de- 
moralization and panic were prominent... . 
Accordingly these people were likely to change 
camps as soon as they realized that they were 
on the losing side” (p. 58). In support of these 
generalizations, Professor Tomasic cites the 
English anthropologist, Elizabeth Durham, 
the Serb geographer, Jovan Cvijic, and his 
own early studies. Acknowledging that such 
personality traits exist, your reviewer con- 
fesses to being utterly unsympathetic to the 
quasi-empirical anthropology that applies 
them in categorical and sweeping strokes, 
without regard to ranges and nuances, to 
large ethnic, geographical, and ultimately 
political groups. In any event, a tendency to 
moral depression, panic, and changing of sides 
hardly characterized the war-time conduct of 
the Yugoslav Communist Partisans, most of 
whom are asserted to have originated among 
the “Dinaric? elements of the population. 
Tito, we are told incidentally, is not a “Di- 
naric” type but manifests rather a “Zadruga” 
nature, characterized by ‘... stubbornness 
... inclination to rely on collective, rather 
than individual action ... passive resistance 
... slyness. They are, however, disinclined to 
go to extremes in their behavior if the adver- 
sary is willing to meet them halfway” (p. 128). 

Discussing the Yugoslav civil war of 1941- 
44 (pp. 51-73), Professor Tomasic attributes 
the Partisans’ victory virtually exclusively to 
their ruthlessness and organizational skills. 
Surely even an anti-communist may acknowl- 
edge that their political and social policy made 
a deeper impression on the Yugoslav people 
than did the sterile chauvinism of the Ustashi 
and the Chetniks and the bankrupt image of 
the royal exiles in London. One still awaits an 
objective analysis of the policy of all the par- 
ties, groups, and figures involved in the civil 
war, including General Mikhailovich, Pog- 
lavnik Pavelich, and Marshal Tito. 

The last quarter of the book is by far the 
best, and the chapters examining the impacts 
of the Tito-Stalin and Tito-Djilas breaks on 
the Yugoslav Communist Party are through- 
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out competent and occasionally illuminating. 
—JosEru Roruscuitp, Columbia Universily. 


Greece: American Aid in Action, 1947-195C. 
By Wiwiram Harpy McNerLL. (New York: 
The Twentieth Century Fund. 1957. Pp. x, 
240. $3.00.) 


The emphasis which the Twentieth Century 
Fund places on Greece as a crucial area for 
American foreign policy is reflected in this 
timely and rewarding study. William Hardy 
McNeill (Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago) has given us a useful ap- 
praisal of Greek developments since 1948 in» 
volume which comes ten years after his second 
Report on The Greeks (with the cooperation of 
his wife Elizabeth and F. Smothers). Tijs 
earlier book, The Greek Dilemma, a painstaking 
account of Greek affairs on the eve of libera- 
tion, was the beginning of Mr. MecNeill’s first- 
hand observations on Greece. 

In his present volume, Mr. McNeill per- 
ceptively analyzes the socio-economic factora 
which American aid has dealt with in Greece 
at the village, city, and national levels. Th> 
author estimates a total of $1,565 million 
American aid to Greece in nine years. He dis- 
cusses the difficulties in the administration of 
foreign aid, but his study also demonstret s 
an appreciation of the Greek emergency, whieh 
required prompt and massive support. As th» 
title of the book suggests, “action” was the 
keynote of this “crash” program, which belji 
Greece preserve its independence and at the 
same time provided the Greeks with the 
means of reconstructing their country. 

Mr. McNeill pictures for us the dramatic 
recovery brought about in Greece since the 
defeat of the Communist guerrillas in 1919 
—“one in which both nations may properly 
take pride.” As a result of this progre: 
Greek living standards and, more important, 
Greek expectations have been raised signifi- 
cantly during the past decade. The book bas 
also an understanding analysis of the present 
problems in Greek public life. Mr. MeNcili 
observes that the Cyprus struggle has been s 
“heart warming cause” reuniting the Greeks 
whom the Communists “had sought” to divide 
and conquer through a civil war. He points, 
however, to the urgent need of developing ad- 
ministrative efficiency, revitalizing political 
leadership, and initiating a realistic develop- 
ment program along the Danish lines. 

It is the view of the author that, if produc- 
tion continues to improve at a rate at least 
four times as great as the increase of popula- 
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tion for the next fifteen to twenty years, “all 
would be well.” He believes that this rate of 
progress can be maintained. It remains to be 
seen whether in the crucial years ahead Greece 
will carry out an economic development pro- 
gram which will make for political stability in 
an otherwise stable social structure. “The end 
of the story cannot yet be told,” says this 
outstanding American expert on Greece. We 
would, therefore, expect from the MeNeills 
another appraisal of the Greek situation in the 
next decade.—CuaniLaos GREGORY Lagoupa- 
KIS, Department of State. 


Nordisk Offentlig Rätt. By Nits HERLITZ. 
(Stockholm: Norstedt. 1958. 2 vols. Pp. xii, 
103; x, 212. Sw. Kr. 12, 22.) 


When Professor Nils Herlitz retired after 
three decades on the law faculty of Stockholm 
University (Stockholms Högskola), the Fest- 
skrift (Stockholm, 1955) contained a twenty- 
four page bibliography of his writings from 
1907 to 1954. Retirement, however, has by no 
means ended the output of this distinguished 
scholar and parliamentarian. The two volumes 
here reviewed are meant to be the first of a 
longer series comprehending the administra- 
tive law systems of Denmark, Finland, Ice- 
land, Norway, and Sweden. While adminis- 
trative law is the primary subject matter con- 
sidered, it is conceived broadly enough to per- 
mit treatment of the basic concepts of political 
life—popular participation in representative 
government, separation of powers, parlia- 
mentarism, and the Rule of Law. 

Volume I is an historical introduction. Its 
chapters concern local administration, central 
administration, the Civil Service, the Church 
and Landed Aristocracy, local self-govern- 
ment, and popular representative government; 
each chapter sketches historical development 
in the several countries from ancient times to 
the present. The treatment is essentially con- 
ceptual and only secondarily chronological. 

The subject matter of Volume II is the 
National Parliaments, a choice at first sur- 
prising as an administrative law theme, but 
one that Professor Herlitz justifies convince- 
ingly (II, iii): ‘©... This work, seen as a whole, 
has above all an administrative law orienta- 
tion. That it contains a distinct presentation 
of the parliaments is especially due to the fun- 
damental significance that their work has in 
the modern state for the administration and 
for administrative law.” This volume, too, 
then, is introductory, and is at the same time a 
self-sufficient treatise on comparative parli- 
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amentary procedure in modern Scandinavia. 
Furthermore, the discussion of the National 
Parliaments is placed in a broader constitu- 
tional law framework. In writing on the legis- 
lative process the author has the additional 
qualification of having been for many years a 
leading Member of the Swedish Parliament 
and also a delegate from the Swedish Parlia- 
ment to the Nordic Council. 

Judging from this prologue, the volumes that 
follow should indeed be definitive, and the 
techniques used should prove to be as inter- 
esting to the social scientist as the subject 
matter itself. Scandinavia provides an un- 
usually satisfying laboratory for comparative 
study—one within which both significant simi- 
larities and significant differences exist. Much 
more of Scandinavian letters and science 
should be made readily available to English 
speaking audiences, and not least Professor 
Herlitz? Scandinavian Public Law.—STANLEY 
V. ANDERSON, University of California (Berke- 
ley). 


Government and Politics in Latin America. By 
Haroitp Everens Davis. (New York: The 
Ronald Press. 1958. Pp. vi, 539. $6.50.) 


The difficulties confronting persons ambi- 
tious enough to undertake a textbook in the 
field of Latin American government and poli- 
tics are formidable indeed. Not the least of the 
problems involved is an organizational one. 
The author, or authors, must arrive at some 
decision concerning the relative merits of the 
topical approach and the country-by-country 
approach. Treatment of the twenty republics 
on an individual basis leads to confusion and 
seems to bog down in a legalistic welter. Out 
of all this is the tendency to produce generali- 
zations which may or may not have over-all 
validity. Each of the Latin American nations 
is, in a very real sense, atypical and to do jus- 
tice to each would require a separate and 
lengthy volume. 

A second, but no less real, difficulty is that 
of presenting an objective and accurate analy- 
sis of political realities—the “real constitu- 
tion,” as George Blanksten calls them—and 
at the same time convey a sense of the regard 
in Latin America for constitutional ideals. 

This volume, a joint effort by twelve recog- 
nized scholars in the area of Latin American 
politics, proves that such problems are not 
insurmountable and that a reasonable balance 
between theory and practice in the study of the 
political environment of this area of the world 
can be achieved. The authors are not pioneers 
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in this methodology, but their endeavors 
appear more successful than many. Instructors 
teaching this subject will find their classes re- 
sponding positively to the clear, orderly, and 
stimulating presentation of Latin American 
political problems. 

The text is divided into three sections. “The 
Dynamics of Politics and Power” treats of the 
land, people, political experience, and groups. 
Constitutions and the real structure of power, 
as well as the formal institutions of govern- 
ment, are considered in the section entitled 
“The Structure and Functions of Political 
Power.” The authors address themselves to 
economic, social, and administrative problems 
in the final section on the “Expansion of 
Government.” —Legeo B. Lorr, The Ohio State 
University. 


Cambodia: Iis People, Its Society, Its Culture. 
Epirep sy Davin J. Sreinsera. (New 
Haven: Human Relations Area Files, Yale 
University, 1957. Pp. ix, 345. $7.75.) 


The book attempts to examine in depth the 
political, economic, and sociological aspects of 
Cambodian society, defining, in the process, 
basic patterns and identifying outstanding 
values. It is the product of interdisciplinary 
research by a group of scholars, representing 
history, political science, economics, inter- 
national affairs, and anthropology, who seek 
to present a balanced picture of modern 
Cambodia. The study contains an impressive 
list of tables and illustrations and the bibliog- 
raphy at the end is well organized and useful. 
The result of the effort is an excellent presenta- 
tion of contemporary Cambodia, No one dis- 
ciplinary approach has been allowed to domi- 
nate and details have not been permitted to 
obscure the basic image of the nation. At the 
same time, some of the generalizations might 
not be able to survive extensive field research. 
Since relatively little of value has been pub- 
lished, especially in English, on modern Cam- 
bodia, this book under the auspices of the 
Human Relations Area Files is well worth the 
effort. 


Chinese Society in Thailand: An Analytical 
History. By G. Wiuriam Sxinner. (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press. 1957. Pp. xvii, 
459. $6.50.) 


In this study the author traces the history 
of the Chinese community in Thailand from 
“the early centuries” to 1956. He stresses that 
his approach is “analytical rather than narra- 
tive” and is more oriented toward “the objec- 


tives of the social sciences than to those of the 
humanities.” Bibliographical records as well 
as anthropological field work are used in the 
gathering of data. The book is well docu- 
mented and the reference bibliography is excel- 
lent; a number of tables, charts, and maps ede 
to the value of the study. The last chaptor 
includes an excellent survey of Chinese sociciy 
in Thailand in the present decade with some 
important observations on the factors in anc 
outside the country that influence the rate of 
Chinese assimilation. Thai recognition of the 
People’s Republic of China or Commurisi 
ascendancy in Southeast Asia would clearly sei 
back the process. The book makes a real con- 
tribution to the literature on Thailand. 


Leadership and Power in the Chinese Com- 
munity of Thailand. By G. Wrutiam Sxrx- 
NER. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1958. Pp. xvii, 363. $6.50.) 


The methodological approach of the author 
is the application of certain behavioral ru- 
search techniques to a study of the influentiat 
Chinese community in Thailand. Emphasic is 
placed on interviews in an effort to draw 
conclusions on leadership and power in the 
community. Appendix A contains twenty- 
five tables giving statistical data on the Chi- 
nese leaders, and Appendix B consists of an 
explanation of the methodology used in the 
study. The author is convinced that “the time 
is past when sweeping, nonanalytical surveys in 
the social and political realms can make sig- 
nificant contributions to our general knowlecige 
of the area [Southeast Asia].” He calls for the 
use of “more precise methodologies of the 
social sciences’ to produce, inter alia, “en 
integrated body of testable hypotheses.” It is 
clear that the author has done pioneer work 
of a high degree of excellence in his study, but 
that he parts company with a number of highly 
respected authorities on the Chinese in South- 
east Asia. The reviewer is firmly convinecd 
that there is a great need for research on the 
area by both the behaviorist and the humanist, 
each being able to make a significant contri- 
bution. 


Cabinet Government and War, 1890-1940. By 
Joun Exrman. (New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1958. Pp. xi, 137. $3.00.) 


In this little book, which reproduces the 
Lees Knowles lectures at Cambridge in 1957, 
the author seeks to analyze the origin and de- 
velopment of the British government’s organi- 
zation for the conduct of twentieth century 
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war. After a century of substantial peace, 
Britain was subjected in the course of a single 
generation to the fearful strains of two world, 
and nearly total, wars. Indeed she was the 
only major power to endure the full course of 
both wars with her basic institutions unim- 
paired. How the governmental system was 
adapted to meet these demands is the subject 
of Mr. Ehrman’s present inquiry. 

He shows that the adaptation was possible 
only because prior planning from about 1890 
onwards had readied the system for it; but a 
number of other changes had to be made when 
the war actually came. The book traces the 
course of these developments from before the 
turn of the century up to 1940 when the major 
reorganizations of the second war took place. 
The reorganization of old and the creation of 
new ministries, the Committee on Imperial 
Defence, the Ministry of Defence, and above 
all the devices of War Cabinet and Imperial 
War Cabinet—all these come in for scrutiny 
and assessment. But the task that the author 
sets for himself he cannot really finish. The 
year 1940 is doubtless a kind of terminal point, 
or at least a point of transition, but a history 
of war organization ending at that point leaves 
open may questions that invite a continuation 
of the present study. We may hope that who- 
ever undertakes that task will bring to it the 
same skill of interpretation and exposition here 
displayed by Mr. Ehrman. 


The Scottish Office: And Other Scottish Govern- 
ment Departments. By Sır Davin MILNE. 
(London: George Allen and Unwin; New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. 
viii, 232. $3.40.) 


Here is one of the best and most useful of the 
New Whitehall Series. As with the other vol- 
umes, the author of this one is the Permanent 
Under-Secretary of the department of which 
he writes. He thus brings authority to his 
task, but he also brings a breadth of under- 
standing and a felicity of style. The Scottish 
Office is not well understood in this country 
and the book is therefore to be welcomed. It 
should make much clearer the extent to which 
the administration of Scottish affairs (and in- 
deed legislation for Scotland as well) is actu- 
ally developed upon the Scots themselves and, 
perhaps more important, it shows what a 
complex task the Office performs, one embrac- 
ing matters that in England are handled by a 
number of ministers. It is often said that the 
Secretary of State is the minister responsible 
for anything that happens in Scotland; 
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Milne’s useful study shows how close this 
comes to being the truth. 


The Ministry of Pensions and National Insur- 
ance. By Sir Grorrrey §. Kine. (London: 
George Allen and Unwin; New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1958. Pp. 162. $2.90.) 


This new volume in the New Whitehall 
Series follows the general scheme of its prede- 
cessors. Written by a former Permanent 
Secretary, it gives detailed information on the 
various pension and insurance programs super- 
vised by the Ministry, including such ques- 
tions as contributions, claims, benefits, and 
financing, The history and administrative 
organization of the Ministry are also compe- 
tently described. Since a great part of the post- 
war expansion of the welfare services has taken 
place in the areas superintended by this 
Ministry, the book provides a handy survey 
of the policies and administration of an impor- 
tant part of the contemporary social service 
state. It is authoritative, useful, competent, 
and quite dull. 


British Transport Policy. By J. R. SARGENT. 
(Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1958. Pp. 
ix, 164. $2.40.) 


This is an effort to appraise the economic 
problems of the road and rail transport sys- 
tems in the light of the Transport Act of 1953, 
and to offer suggestions for their solution. The 
author (who is a fellow of Worcester College, 
Oxford) is concerned with the economic, as dis- 
tinct from the technical, efficiency of the two 
systems, with the proper functions and services 
which each should perform, and with the 
means by which each should be managed. He 
recommends, among other things, that re- 
sponsibility for the road system should be 
consigned to a public corporation, that a single 
Authority should be created for both road and 
rail transport, and that the cost of necessary 
but unremunerative services be paid from 
public funds. 


Protection from Power under English Law. By 
Lorn MacDermort. (London: Stevens and 
Sons. 1957. Pp. viii, 196. $2.75.) 


In his Hamlyn Lectures the Lord Chief 
Justice of Northern Ireland has here consid- 
ered the extent to which the English law pro- 
tects the individual from the possessors, users, 
and abusers of various kinds of power. His 
interests are broad and he is nearly as much 
concerned with the uses of social and political 
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power as with strictly legal authority. The 
power of Parliament, the power of prosecution, 
the power of economic monopoly, the power 
of wealth and status, the power of trade 
unions, and, above all, the power of the execu- 
tive—all these may be brought into action 
against the individual. The question that 
bothers Lord MacDermott (and others) is how 
well the law protects the individual against 
these threats. Here is an incisive and thought- 
ful essay, aimed right at the heart of one of the 
critical problems of the modern state. 


Canada’s Immigration Policy: A Critique. BY 
Davin ©. Corsert. (Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 215. $4.00.) 


Here is an interesting and important study 
of a critical Canadian policy, and of its de- 
terminants and effects. Mr. Corbett’s perspec- 
tive is a broad one and his examination of 
Canadian immigration policy is oriented to- 
ward the world’s population problem as well 
as toward the narrower national interest of 
Canada itself. His volume is carefully done, 
but it is openly argumentative in several 
places; indeed he quite charmingly disclaims 
any “strict scholarly standards of detachment 
and reserve.” He is a scholar, none the less, and 
his analyses of the forces that determine immi- 
gration policies and of the economic conse- 
quences of those policies constitute a very use- 
ful addition to the literature. His conclusion 
is that immigration should be encouraged as 
much as possible—right up to the point where 
it produces economic ills such as unemploy- 
ment or an appreciable reduction in the 
standard of living. 


Democratic Institutions in the World Today. 
EDITED BY WERNER BURMEISTER. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1958. Pp. x, 157. 
$5.00.) 


This ambitious little book attempts nothing 
less than a survey of the state of democracy as 
a governmental system throughout the world: 
America, Western Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
the Near East are all considered; the only 
major omission is Britain and the “old” Com- 
monwealth. The presumption would be 
amusing if the task were not so skillfully per- 
formed. While the book suffers from the neces- 
sary inadequacies of multi-authored works (it 
was originally a series of lectures at the Uni- 
versity of London) and from the obvious diffi- 
culty of trying to cover too much territory in 
too brief a volume, it is nevertheless a useful 
contribution to the discussion of an important 


topic. It will be of particular interest to those 
who are concerned with the impact upon 
democracy of the new armaments and new 
power politics of the postwar world and also to 
students of the nascent democracies of the 
non-West. Indeed, if there is a single theme ¿o 
the book, it is that democracy is inevitably 
taking new forms and acquiring new meaning; 
in those new countries whose social and eco- 
nomic composition is so very different from 
that of the older democracies of the West. 


Democracy in France: The Third and Fourth 
Republics. By Davin Tuomson. (London, 
New York, Toronto: Oxford University 
Press. 3rd ed. 1958. Pp. 325. $3.75.) 


In the third edition of his well known book, 
Mr. Thomson has added a final chapter, which 
carries the story of the Fourth Republic to the 
crisis of May, 1958, with a brief addendum on 
the designation of de Gaulle as Prime Ministcr. 
True to the thesis of his book, Mr. Thomson 
in May, 1958, saw “signs that even a Fifth 
Republic might be less novel, in its personali- 
ties and modes of working, than many French- 
men hoped or feared” (p. 255). 


Modern Governments. By Harod Zink. 
(Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Company. 
1958. Pp. xv, 804. $6.95.) 


Professor Zink’s new textbook for courses 
in comparative government is comprehensive, 
factual, and objective. About half the space is 
given to Great Britain and France; another 
quarter to Germany and the Soviet Union. 
Norway and Sweden, Canada, the Latin 
American countries, Japan, and India are con- 
sidered very briefly. Without questioning the 
major emphasis on major European govern- 
ments, one may question whether much is 
gained by including twenty-three pages on 
Norway and Sweden, sixteen pages on Canada, 
or fifteen pages on twenty Latin American 
countries. The book is clearly written but not 
exciting. Each section is followed by an ex- 
tensive bibliography. 


High-Talent Manpower for Science and Indus- 
try: An Appraisal of Policy at Home and 
Abroad. By J. Doueuas Brown and Frep- 
ERICK Harsison. (Princeton: Princeton 
University, Industrial Relations Sections. 
1958. Pp. 97. $3.00.) 


The two essays in this volume assert the de- 
cisive importance (for both industrialized and 
industrializing societies) of developing and 
utilizing the “high talent” and “precious ‘seed- 
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corn’” required “for industrial progress.” 


Since the “search for high talent in science, 
engineering, and executive leadership” is 
“truly a twentieth century crusade” of world- 
wide scope, Dean Brown’s essay on the de- 
siderata of the American search is comple- 
mented by Professor Harbison’s analysis of the 
problems confronting underdeveloped lands. 
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The underlying dilemma with which the vol- 
ume intermittently establishes contact con- 
cerns the tendency for “industrial progress” 
itself to create conditions (e.g., “wholesale” 
education, “mass production and big organi- 
zation,” methodized procedure) that stifle the 
nurturing of that creative minority upon which 
the premise of further “progress” is based. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


UNESCO: Purposes, Progress, Prospects. By 
Waurtar H. ©. Laves AND CHARLES A, 
Txomson. (Bloomington: Indiana Univer- 
sity Press. 1957. Pp. xxiii, 469. $7.50.) 


UNESCO: Report of the Management Survey 
Committee. (Paris: UNESCO. 1957. Pp. 51, 
xii.) 

While every United Nations body has been 
challenged by the Cold War, UNESCO has 
had additional problems of its own, which 
have severely impeded its progress. Its found- 
ers had difficulty in agreeing on its character; 
their successors have had graver difficulties 
in establishing and administering satisfactory 
programs. Some member governments have 
refused to take UNESCO seriously; others 


have resisted various UNESCO programs. 
Certain Communist members of the United 
Nations, including the Soviet Union, refused 
to join the organization for several years. The 
lot of Directors General has not been easy: 
the second resigned when sufficient budgetary 
support was not forthcoming despite the in- 
sistence of many governments that he under- 
take unwisely ambitious programs. The recent 
election of the fourth has been marked by 
tensions between “technical assistance” inter- 
ests and “cultural” interests. 

Laves and Thomson, however, feel able to 
indulge in moderate optimism as they revicw 
UNESCO's first ten years. UNESCO has man- 
aged to provide a global perspective for edu- 
cation, science, and culture. While accepting 
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cultural diversity, it has fostered a worldwide 
emphasis on human dignity and democratic 
values. Its international service has been of 
help particularly to new states. The authors 
conclude that the “basic weakness that still 
conditions its prospects for the future lies in 
the policy and action of member states, for the 
area of UNESCO’s competence ends at their 
boundaries.” This reviewer shares the authors’ 
cautious prognostication that UNESCO's 
emphasis on human dignity and democratic 
values will “prove to be significant in the per- 
spective of world history.” 

Although not an official history, the work 
by Laves and Thomson will doubtless remain 
the definitive account of UNESCO’s first ten 
years for a long time to come. The authors 
- bring first-hand experience to bear in review- 
ing UNESCO’s origins and the evolution of 
its three basic types of program, which include 
the advancement of knowledge, education, 
and human welfare and the promotion of inter- 
national understanding. They conclude with 
an analysis of program-making, including the 
division of responsibility among the Director 
General, the Executive Board, and the General 
Conference, on the one hand, and member 
states on the other. The appraisal of national 
administrative links with UNESCO, including 
the role of the National Commissions, is par- 
ticularly valuable. The authors are well- 
qualified for their task by many years’ experi- 
ence in UNESCO itself and in the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO. 
Laves is currently Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Government at Indiana University, 
and Thomson has been Chief of the Division 
of Cultural Relations and Director of the 
UNESCO Relations Staff in the Department 
of State. Future studies of particular aspects 
of UNESCO may be more penetrating, but 
they will nevertheless be heavily indebted to 
this workmanlike and readable history, which 
should prove as satisfying to the interested 
layman as it is to the professional scholar and 
the public servant. 

Laves and Thomson regret the omission of 
an analysis of the secretariat as a branch of the 
new postwar international civil service, but 
their regret is somewhat misleading, since the 
role of the secretariat emerges quite distinctly 
in their account of program formulation and 
implementation. Fortunately the analytical 
gap is largely filled by the second work under 
review, 2 mimeographed survey of the admin- 
istrative management of the UNESCO Secre- 
tariat, the result of a resolution by the General 
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Conference, at its ninth session, inviting the 
Director General, in consultation with the 
Executive Board, to appoint a Management 
Survey Committee. Three persons were se- 
lected, one each from the United States, the 
Netherlands, and Switzerland. This Commit- 
tee worked closely with the Secretariat but 
regarded itself as entirely independent in for- 
mulating its recommendations, which cover a 
broad range of problems running from such 
major questions as the definition of responsi- 
bilities of the Director General and the 
Executive Board to such mundane matters as 
the checking of attendance at work, including 
a suggestion to close the bar (presumably use- 
ful for breakfast snacks) at 9:30 A.M. instead 
of 10:30 A.M. A summary of recommenda- 
tions is followed by a statement of the grounds 
for each and comprises the major portions of 
the document. Several annexes, statistical and 
otherwise, will be useful to the close student of 
international administration. 

The Committee wisely noted that a critical 
survey of the Secretariat could be made only 
with a full understanding of the ‘“environ- 
ment” in which UNESCO operates, including 
such features as its limitless range of possible 
concerns and the inevitably long-term nature 
of its work. Although beyond the Commit- 
tee’s term of reference, the General Confer- 
ence comes in for its share of criticism and is 
advised to limit its sections to major aspects 
of general policy, leaving the Executive Board 
to define the ways in which policy should be 
implemented. UNESCO, perhaps more than 
other international secretariats, has trouble 
in welding a spirit of solidarity in its staff, 
which must be recruited from persons of high 
competence from many fields. 

The organization as a whole is gently chided 
for losing sight of the requirements and practi- 
calities of international collaboration, for as- 
piring to be the “crucible of advanced ideas” 
at the expense of national susceptibilities, and 
for at first seeking a philosophy that was 
“supranational rather than international.” 
The Committee, however, warns against a 
swing of the pendulum too far in the opposite 
direction. National pressures, the authors seem 
to feel, threaten to swamp international con- 
siderations. The composition of the Executive 
Board to include, since 1954, representatives 
of Member States, the expansion of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Program, and the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Relations with Member 
States are straws in the wind, not harmful of 
themselves but, like all administrative devices, 
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pable of pernicious influence if improperly 
wpplied — Danie S. Cuzrver, Harvard Uni- 
rersity. 


The Idea of Colonialism. Eipirup By ROBERT 
Srrausz~Hur& anp Harry W. HAZARD. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1958. Pp. 
496. $5.00.) 

Enquéte sur Vanticolonialisme/Inquiry on Anti- 
Colonialism. By tar Portrucurss Mini- 
STERIO DO ULTRAMAR. (Lisbon: Centro de Es- 
tudos Politicos e Sociais. 1957. Pp. 394.) 


These timely symposia are welcome addi- 
‘ions to the continually growing literature on 
zolonialism and anti-colonialism, The twenty- 
sight articles in the two books deal with so 
many aspects of the colonial question that they 
ire hard to categorize. Two types of essays are 
‘ound in both volumes: factual case studies of 
garticular problems and general evaluations of 
x0lonialism and anti-colonialism. Certain of 
she case studies are excellent analyses of en- 
luring value, but some of the general evalua- 
tions are tendentious and emotional. Although 
there are many exceptions in individual chap- 
ters, both symposia tend to fall into the pattern 
of recent efforts to rehabilitate colonialism by 
attacking anticolonialism. 

The Inquiry on Anticolonialism, sponsored 
oy the Portuguese Overseas Ministry, is intro- 
juced by Commodore Sarmento Rodriguez, 
‘ormer Minister for Overseas Provinces, who 
warns that the United States is sowing the 
seeds of its own destruction when it looks 
‘avorably upon “anti-European action in 
Africa.” Aside from certain Portuguese con- 
sributors, however, the authors of the follow- 
ng twelve chapters pay little heed to the Com- 
modore’s admonition. The first two essays are 
aseful contributions by J. Roussier on “Le 
mouvement d’émancipation dans les colonics” 
and R. Le Tourneau on “Les causes des mouve- 
nents d'autonomie en Afrique du Nord.” The 
solonial policies and problems of their own 
zovernments are reviewed by two scholars 
rom Australia and one each from Brazil, the 
Netherlands, Spain, and the United States, 
Students of colonialism in Africa will find 
valuable comparative material in A. P. Elkin’s 
study of the common reactions of Australian 
aborigines, Melanesians, and Polynesians to 
the European impact—from ambivalent 
‘riendliness and hostility to disillusionment, 
to “resort to the old ways,” to widening and 
deepening solidarity, and finally to the urge 
‘or self-determination, “the aim, it would seem, 
of all peoples.” 
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Among the Portuguese authors, J. Dias and 
J. M. da Silva Cunha are perhaps the most in- 
teresting. Silva Cunha proposes the establish- 
ment of a regional African organization with 
“a common policy for Africa, to be built up by 
agreement among the States of Europe thet 
possess territories there and the old independ- 
ent or newly formed states of the continent.” 
Whether or not his proposal is practicable and 
his reasoning acceptable, it is noteworthy to 
find a Portuguese writer advocating a coopers- 
tive approach to African problems. The Dise 
essay is an eloquent version of the familier 
thesis that the Portuguese have a speci: 
colonizing genius, “profoundly humane and 
kindhearted without being weak.” The signifi- 
cant point about these Portuguese essays ir 
not this special pleading, which will be objec- 
tionable to some readers and merely quaint to 
others, but the fact that Portuguese colonial 
thought is emerging voluntarily into competi- 
tion with other ideas, a development thst 
should be welcomed. 

All seventeen contributors to The Idea of 
Colonialism are Americans. It has somewhct 
more unity of conception and design than the 
Portuguese volume because its chapters were 
first presented as papers for discussion by the 
Associates of the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Five chapters assess colonialism and anti- 
colonialism in general, while ten are case stud- 
ies of particular areas or situations. Among thc 
latter, Norman Palmer’s “Indian attitudes 
toward colonialism,” and Arthur Whitaker‘'a 
“Anticolonialism in Latin America” are par- 
ticularly stimulating, while other authors pre- 
sent competent surveys of United States 
policy, United Nations colonial issues, the 
Bandung Conference, the Algerian problem, 
British and French policy, and the Japanese in 
Southeast Asia. An attack on the Soviet Union 
as a colonial power is rather heavily labored 
through much of the volume, which includes 
two chapters dealing with Russian expansion 
under both the Tsars and the Soviets. 

Viewed as a whole, The Idea of Colonialism 
is an interesting and significant volume, a morc 
useful contribution than the Inquiry on Anti- 
colonialism. As an attempt at dispassionate 
analysis, its main weakness is found in the 
evaluative chapters which attempt to assess 
anticolonialism. These chapters give the book 
its tone, and some of them tend to convey the 
impression or misimpression that their pur- 
pose is not to analyze anticolonialism but to 
prove that it is bad. This is evident, for exam- 
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ple, in the loaded words with which one author 
describes anticolonialism as a “flimsy ideol- 
ogy” which is “emotionally distorted,” “sheer 
mischievous demagoguery,” “frustrated” and 
“unscrupulous,” and the concern of “small but 
noisy minorities.” 

The two volumes should serve a useful pur- 
pose in stimulating further study, particularly 
on aspects of anticolonialism that they largely 
ignore. They give inadequate recognition to 
the extent to which anticolonialism is moti- 
vated by the personal humiliations and indig- 
nities suffered by colonial peoples, from na- 
tionalist leaders to kitchen ‘boys.’ Case stud- 
jes of paternalism in the colonial relationship 
should also deepen our understanding of its 
psychological effects. Finally, the extent to 
which the anticolonial campaign, particularly 
in the United Nations, is not an emotional out- 
burst but a carefully calculated and rational 
effort, sometimes projected several years in 
advance, is worthy of study.—VERNON 
McKay, School of Advanced International 
Studies of The Johns Hopkins University. 


Tensions in the Middle East, EDITED sy 
Puruir W. Tuayer. (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1958. Pp. xiv, 350. $5.50.) 


In August, 1957, the School of Advanced 
International Studies of The Johns Hopkins 
University organized in Washington a four- 
day conference on the Middle East. A reput- 
able team of specialists and non-specialists was 
gathered to present papers, each of the latter 
to be accompanied by a commentary. The 
present volume is the outcome. Treating of 
thirteen distinctive topics, it is divided into 
three parts: (a) Basic Considerations, (b) Eco- 
nomic and Social Factors, and (c) Problem 
Studies. Judging by the contents and quality 
of the commentaries, it is clear that they were 
not given on the spur of the moment, but re- 
sulted from careful previous perusal of the 
main papers. In fact, the commentaries are 
similar in length to the main papers and some- 
times exceed the latter. 

Space limitations do not permit a full and 
systematic coverage of all the chapters of the 
symposium. What follows, therefore, must 
necessarily be limited to its highlights. In his 
opening paper, Professor Strausz-Hupé ven- 
tures the prediction that “the United States 
will be committed for a long time to come to 
the support of the monarchical principle in 
the persons of Idris, Hussein, Faisal, and 
Saud.” This is so, according to the author, 
because of the concentration of American in- 
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terests—political, economic and strategic—in 
those monarchies. By contrast, his commenta- 
tor, J. C. Hurewitz, voices serious misgivings 
about the declared American policy (as ex- 
pressed in the Eisenhower Doctrine) to freeze ` 
the status quo in the Middle East. Strategic 
questions are discussed by Vice-Admiral 
Libby, USN, and Paul H. Nitze. The Admiral 
describes the Caucasus and Elburz ranges as 
the first, and the Taurus-Zagros Massif as the 
second—and seemingly essential—line of de- 
fense in the Middle East. Such reasoning, ac- 
cording to Mr. Nitze, is based on the assump- 
tions that a war in the area would be a major 
war and that Russia would launch an attack 
from outside. On the basis of the then pre- 
vailing situation in Syria, Mr. Nitze doubts 
the validity of such assumptions, pointing out 
the possibility that an indirect (and local) ag- 
gression might be committed through the in- 
termediary of a Soviet satellite inside the area. 
He calls, therefore, for an American ability to 
defeat this type of aggression without resort to 
nuclear weapons. 

A controversial thesis is contained in 
Bernard Lewis’s paper on the general position 
of the Middle East in the world today. Dif- 
ferences between the Arab world and the West, 
he claims, are due not so much to diplomatic 
and political difficulties—as inthe cases of 
Egypt, Israel and Algeria—as to the basic clash 
of civilizations. Arabs, according to Professor 
Lewis, are neither very eager nor truly able to 
shake off their Eastern heritage. Consequently, 
political measures undertaken by the West to 
reconcile its interests with those of the Arabs 
(unless they be of mentor-military type) are 
doomed to failure, and the West, short of 
better solutions, should resign itself to 
‘masterly inactivity.” This pessimistic view is 
challenged in the equally stimulating com- 
mentary by C. Grove Haines, who stresses the 
importance of the right political policies, cou- 
pling it with a call for the ‘judicious exercise 
of our power and influence locally and firmness 
before the Soviet Union in general” as the best 
approach under the circumstances. In his 
“Problems of Arab Political Behavior,” Elie 
Salem gives a thought-provoking analysis of 
one of the most baffling and disturbing phe- 
nomena in the Middle East. Pointing to the 
traditional alliance between the kings and the 
poets in the Arab world, he probes deeper into 
the historical roots of the current attitudes. 
In an eloquent commentary, former Ambassa- 
dor Harold B. Minor attempts a similar task 
of soul-searching with regard to American 
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behavior. These broader politico-strategic 
considerations are followed, in the final part of 
the book, by stimulating discussions of con- 
crete political issues. The Cyprus problem is 
discussed by C. M. Woodhouse and A. J. 
Meyer; the legal aspects of the Suez crisis are 
pungently debated by A. L. Goodhart and 
Quincy Wright. Professor Goodhart, in par- 
ticular, champions the cause of self-help in 
international law in view of the inability of the 
United Nations to cope with serious offenses 
against law and order. A brilliant and well- 
written commentary on Israel is presented by 
Harlan Cleveland. A crisp discussion of Com- 
munism in the Middle East is provided by 
Walter Z. Laqueur and R. N. Carew-Hunt. 
The middle part of the volume, dealing with 
economic and social factors, perhaps lacks 
the sharpness of the portions devoted to 
political issues, yet it also shows a high degree 
of competence. Especially noteworthy in this 
part is a discussion of “Recent Developments 
in Islam” by P. J. Vatikiotis, who bases his 
observations on an impressive array of original 
materials, 

Symposia are proverbially uneven. But 
Professor Thayer’s volume contradicts this 
general rule. Excellently conceived and exe- 
cuted, lucid, thorough, and to the point, this 
book ranks on a par with the best that have 
thus far been written on the Middle East— 
Grorce Lunczowsx1, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). 


Australia in World Affairs, 1950-55. EDITED 
By GORDON GREENWOOD AND NORMAN 
Harrer. (New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations; Melbourne: F. W. Chesire. 1957. 
Pp. vii, 366. $6.50.) 


Reflections on Australian Foreign Policy. BY 
F. W. EGGLESTON. EDITED BY NORMAN 
Harrer. (New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations; Melbourne: F. W. Chesire. 1957. 
Pp. 216. $4.50.) 


Australia in World Affairs, sponsored by the 
Australian Institute of International Affairs, 
is the first in the series of volumes that are 
to appear at regular intervals. The Institute, 
the editors, and the authors are to be con- 
gratulated on the high standard of excellence, 
both in matter and style, that the chapters 
reveal. Professors and Lecturers from the 
Universities of Western Australia, Queens- 
land, Melbourne, Sydney, and the National 
University at Canberra have taken selected 
areas for treatment. Professor Alexander ex- 
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amines the Australian Community. Professor 
Greenwood writes on the relations of Australia 
with the Commonwealth, Professor Sawer on 
Australia and the United Nations, Professor 
Prest on Economie Policies. Professor Harper 
in two chapters discusses Australia and the 
United States and Australia and Suez. Pro- 
fessor FitzGerald analyzes Australia and Asia, 
Mr. Neale discusses India, Mr. Joyce, the 
South-West Pacific, and Mr. Andrews, New 
Guinea and Papua. 

Few major international problems escape 
analysis. Jurisdictionally, national, common- 
wealth, regional, and global questions appear 
and the overlapping of problems and the con- 
sequent difficulties for policy-makers are ad- 
mirably set forth. Functionally, the same com- 
plex picture is in evidence. At first sight, ii 
might seem surprising that a country so geo- 
graphically distant from the “Great Powers” 
should be involved actively in so many mat- 
ters. But the shrinking world has forced scores 
of thorny problems upon this commonwealth 
of Australia—problems of security (regional 
and universal), disarmament, United Nations 
policies and procedures, the economic position 
of primary product exporting countries, buffer 
stocks, international loans, the relations of a 
Trusteeship Power with the United Nations on 
the one hand and with its dependent peoples 
on the other, race relations (White Australian 
policy), Antarctic exploration, and the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, to mention but a 
few. 

The writers treat the foreign policies of sev- 
eral countries with sympathetic impartiality 
and, in the judgment of the reviewer, exhibit 2 
realistic but forward-looking view in analyzing 
the major international problems of today. 
Their future volumes will be awaited with 
more than ordinary interest. 

Sir Frederic Eggleston, who completed the 
manuscript of his book a few weeks before his 
death at the age of seventy-nine, on November 
12, 1954, occupied a prominent place in Aus- 
tralian political and social thought. The 
tributes of Tristan Buesst and Professors P. D. 
Phillips and W. Macmahon Ball, which form 
the introduction to the volume, are well de- 
served. Eggleston had a wide experience in the 
practice of law and in public life in Australia 
and was Australia’s first minister plenipotenti- 
ary to China; in 1944 he became the Australian 
Minister to the United States, and in 1945 took 
part in the United Nations Conference at San 
Francisco. 

The volume reflects the many-sided nature 
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and penetrating character of his experience. 
The brief essay on ‘‘Australian Foreign Policy: 
The Background” reveals his capacity for con- 
centrated expression and forward-looking 
analysis. The second chapter, “Peace Through 
International Organisation,” covers too much 
ground in a short space to enable him to add 
anything very new or significant to what many 
writers have set forth. The chapters on Sta- 
bility and Progress in Asia,” and “The Com- 
monwealth and its Value” are sound. But, in 
my judgment, Chapters Three and Four, 
“America and the Two Chinese Revolutions” 
and “Korea and After,” reveal Eggleston at 
his best. His judicious treatment of Chiang 
Kai-shek, the weaknesses of American di- 
plomacy during the critical years 1943-1948, 
the Communist methods, the break-down of 
attempts to bring the Nationalists and the 
Communists together, will be read with inter- 
est, particularly by American scholars. His 
analysis of the course of events in Korea, the 
(to him) generally praiseworthy American 
diplomacy, and the consequences of the pro- 
tracted struggle, likewise is also worth careful 
reading. 

Eggleston, as Phillips suggests, had essen- 
tially the mind of a scientist and for this reason 
did not make a public reputation as a politi- 
cian. He “was bored by dogma or doctrine, a 
hardship to a politician,” but an asset to the 
scholar. “As time went on he became more 
attracted by the problem of relating the dy- 
namic urges of society to their practical expres- 
sions,” his ‘‘disciplined empiricism” enabled 
him to see that “the whole 19th century con- 
ception of the relation of Europe and the 
‘outer world’ was today untenable and un- 
realistic, and that it was a temporary relation- 
ship which contained within itself the seeds of 
its own destruction.” His essays show how 
carefully and persistently he attempted to find 
new bases of reconstruction for the revolution- 
ary twentieth century —Linpen A. MANDER, 
University of Washington. 


Prescription for Survival. By Brock Cuis- 
HOLM. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1957. Pp. 92. $2.50.) 


In these four Bampton Lectures at Colum- 
bia University, Dr. Chisholm addresses him- 
self to the fundamental social-political ques- 
tion: can men so re-orient their thinking about 
their universal relations to one another as to 
make human survival possible in the tightly 
interdependent world community of the 
Atomic Age? The author brings to this task a 
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lifetime of experience in dealing with problems 
of human adjustments in the health and mili- 
tary services of Canada and as Director 
General of the World Health Organization. He 
views the prospects for survival with con- 
siderable uneasiness, but also with obvious 
faith that the human brain can still be used to 
control emotions and to help counteract the 
dead hand of the past that so regularly dic- 
tates social and political action in the rapidly 
changing environment of our time. 

The first lecture sketches some problems in 
world relationships for which our past experi- 
ence, education, and moral standards have not 
prepared us: problems that arise from the 
newly acquired powers of mutual destruction; 
from maldistribution of the world’s food sup- 
plies, of its population, and of its land; prob- 
lems of archaic prejudices and loyalties that 
affect human relations and contribute to social 
irresponsibility. The second chapter deals with 
the preparation of children, emotionally, in- 
tellectually, socially, and politically for coping 
with the problems of the modern era. He warns 
here of the importance of beginning early with 
education for living in a new kind of world 
community since so much of education is a 
cumulative process which makes unlearning 
by adults a losing battle. A third lecture ex- 
amines the United Nations as the essential 
means it is for conducting world governmental 
business and especially for communications 
and continuing consultation. A final lecture ap- 
peals for release and application of the imagi- 
native qualities of the human mind to provide 
a more comprehensive understanding of our 
new environment and to find new ways of 
dealing effectively with emerging problems. 

Dr. Chisholm is not concerned in these lec- 
tures with specific current issues of interna- 
tional politics or the struggle between particu- 
lar groups of nations. Nor does he discuss the 
relative advantages of particular political sys- 
tems for attaining the kind of world relations 
needed for peaceful human integration. He is 
addressing himself to all men, everywhere. To 
all who have known or worked with Dr, Chis- 
holm, the lectures bring the calm, reasonable, 
and kindly voice of one who has actively 
sought to further the way of life that he here ` 
sets forth as a requisite for human survival. 
As something in the nature of a declaration of 
faith, this small book recalls the work of Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer. It could be usefully read as 
a first introduction to the new values and at- 
titudes needed in the conduet of international 
relations in the Atomic Age-—WatteR H. C. 
Laves, Indiana University. 
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Veblenism: A New Critique. By Luv E. Do- 
BRIANSKY. (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press. Pp. xii, 409. $6.00.) 


Lev Dobriansky, a philosopher at George- 
town University, has written what he calls a 
new critique of Thorstein Veblen. There is a 
certain contradiction in Professor Dobrian- 
sky’s title, however, because his critique is self- 
consciously based on the philosophy of the 
medieval Catholic world. This is the ‘“Philo- 
sophia Perennis,” the universal and everlasting 
philosophy that creates a whole by combining 
the essentialist outlook of St. Thomas, stress- 
ing the metaphysics of objective order and 
repose, with the operationalist outlook of St. 
Augustine, stressing the metaphysics of or- 
dered process in the world of action; in this 
whole is to be found all that is relevant in the 
philosophical approach to the world, whether 
through faith, reason, or science, But, perhaps, 
Professor Dobriansky cannot be accused of 
contradiction, because it is his belief that the 
modern world has forgotten that its roots are 
in the Middle Ages. In this sense, then, we are 
presented with a new critique of Veblen, as 
Professor Dobriansky sets forth to remind us of 
what we have forgotten. 

Professor Dobriansky states that he has 
three aims in writing this book. The first is to 
present the ideas of Veblen as a systematic 
body of thought. The second is to show the 
reader how a philosophic approach to Veblen 
makes possible the first aim. This philosophic 
approach is to provide the missing analytic 
tool for social science research: the capacity 
of the over-view. And “the philosophic treat- 
ment as applied in this work to Veblenism is 
applicable to the composite thought of any 
social scientific thinker.” The third aim of the 
book is to use the analysis of Veblenism to 
‘illumine the practical alternative that faces 
our society to either a totalitarian-bound so- 
cialist outcome or an abstractionist reversion 
to the socially disintegrative tendencies of 
laissez faire capitalism.” 

This writer is not quite clear as to how Pro- 
fessor Dobriansky’s technique of analysis 
operates. It is in part an historical approach, 
which begins with a brief mention of four ma- 
jor periods of Veblen’s life. The first section, 
1857-1874, summarizes Veblen’s agrarian and 
Norwegian background with the statement 
that he grew up distrusting the business- 
dominated industrial East. The second deals 
with his education, 1874-1892, but does not 


analyze it in detail. The third mentions his 
creative years, 1892-1917, but does not eriti- 
cally relate his theories to those of his con- 
temporaries. The fourth speaks of his years of 
intellectual dispersion, 1918-1925, but does 
not investigate the possible causes of this 
period. 

Professor Dobriansky’s history becomes 
more detailed when he begins to analyze 
Veblen’s failure to understand the medieval 
period. Because of this failure, it is Professor 
Dobriansky’s thesis that Veblen was part of 
the main stream of western thought, which 
ran in essentially negative ruts because it did 
not admit its metaphysical roots. From Des- 
cartes on, philosophers talked in abstractions 
divorced from reality, and Veblen, brought up 
on the tradition of Hume and Kant, could 
never understand the importance of meta- 
physics. Instead he wrote in the most extreme 
era of scientific materialism and expended his 
energy in exposing the metaphysical founda- 
tions of all previous and contemporary econ- 
omists and denying their validity because of 
these foundations. This negativism, according 
to Professor Dobriansky, precluded Veblen 
from contributing to social science theory or to 
the science of economics. 

The contradictions in Veblen’s thought are 
related to the innate inadequacies of modern 
thought. Because of his own presuppositions, 
Professor Dobriansky cannot accept the ex- 
planation of these contradictions by men who, 
like R. V. Teggart, argue that Veblen returns 
to the absolutes of the Enlightenment. 

For the uninitiated, it may be somewhat 
surprising to find toward the end of the book 
that the modern and therefore nominalistic 
Veblen transcended to a degree the weak- 
nesses of Western thought to think in terms of 
theoretic categories; that indeed Professor 
Dobriansky likes him because he transcends 
modern economics to realize that economic life 
is part of a larger society. We also learn that 
Veblen was an enemy of dictatorship and that, 
while he leaned toward an “idealist anarchy” 
directed by “technocrats,” evidently his writ- 
ings should inspire us to accept “a pluralistic 
society of autonomous organic entities as the 
only alternative to totalitarian organiza- 
tion.” 

Finally, the ironic Veblen might also be sur- 
prised to learn about his system that “its 
contributions of truth have entered into the 
ever-expanding consciousness of our thoughts, 
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so that in the perennialist spirit American 
Veblenism will always have occasion to ex- 
press itself, and for the good of the whole body 
of social thought.”—Davip W. Nose, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


Democracy and Catholicism in America. By 
Currin V. Suretps. (New York, Toronto, 
London: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
1958. Pp. ix, 310. $5.00.) 


The publisher of this volume suggests that 
it is “an answer to Paul Blanshard.” Its author 
hopes that he “will set straight the thinking 
of some thoughtful Americans at least about 
the relationship between Catholicism and 
Democracy” (p. vi). The publisher’s billing is 
unfortunate. Mr. Shields is wholly uncon- 
cerned with and, one must gather, very little 
interested in the kind of thing that Blanshard 
attacked, the sociology of the Catholic Church 
as a social fact in America, its political influ- 
ence, educational practices, hospitals, parish 
activities, etc. Mr. Shields is concerned, rather, 
as his title if not his hope clearly indicates, 
with Catholicism as an ideology and his thesis 
is solely that there is no logical incompati- 
bility between that ideology and American 
democracy. 

However, there cannot be much satisfaction 
with the manner and method Mr. Shields 
adopts to sustain his thesis. This is also un- 
fortunate, for Mr. Shields displays a rare and 
genuine concern for the problems of politi- 
cal philosophy as such and is well informed 
about Catholic history, institutions, and doc- 
trine. 

In part, the book suffers from its style. It 
aims at the general reader, members of the 
Westside Civic Improvement League, who, we 
are told, “assume that the doctrine of concur- 
rent majorities must have something to do 
with parental supervision of teenage dating” 
(p. iv). One result of this aim is a kind of oc- 
casional folksiness which readers not in the 
League may find irritating. More seriously, it 
leads to a certain looseness of technique, which 
makes unambiguous understanding of the very 
many generalities in this book difficult. 

Substantively, Mr. Shields wins too many 
of his arguments by judicious definition. He 
begins, in effect, with the familiar declaration 
that “Catholic dogma does not concern politi- 
cal matters” (p. 70). The argument, however, 
proceeds. It is admitted that there is a body 
of Catholic philosophy that, while beyond the 
strict bounds of orthodoxy, is yet character- 
istically Catholic. But once again judicious 
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distinction makes possible the avoidance of 
awkward issues. Catholicism draws a sherp 
line between civil and ecclesiastical theories of 
authority: “Nothing in Catholic teaching rc- 
quires—or even suggests—that the system of 
rule used in the Church has any application 
for civil rule” (p. 182). So all we have to worry 
about is Catholic political theory strictly de- 
fined and here examination shows that ‘Ca- 
tholicism in practice admits of many different 
political viewpoints but requires none in par- 
ticular’ (p. 181). Furthermore, it is to be 
doubted whether it was their Catholicism that 
made Franco, ete., what they are. And of the 
undoubtedly Catholic Catholic movements, 
one of the most controversial, the internation- 
ally organized Catholic Action, has “no par- 
ticular political coloration at all” (p. 115). The 
only question, therefore, that remains is 
whether the democratically inclined Catho- 
lics, of whom there are quite a number like the 
Christian Democrats of Europe, are in any 
way ideologically excluded from sharing the 
precepts of American democracy. 

The argument here is immeasurably helped 
by an extraordinarily narrow definition of 
American democracy: it is merely the procc- 
dure arising out of belief in popular sov- 
ereignty, political equality, and majority rule. 
(“Examples of violations of Democratic Prin- 
ciples in the decision making process used in 
the three branches of the [national] govern- 
ment are too numerous to mention”: p. 62). 
Three chapters are required to show that a 
Christian Democrat is not precluded by his 
Catholicism from abiding by these principles 
within the political limits of the politicel 
process. Meanwhile, the question whethcr 
Catholicism, as a religious, institutional, social 
way of life, is generally compatible with the 
American democratic tradition likewise rc- 
garded is not broached. 

This line of argument is not improved by 
the fact that Mr. Shields, in defending his 
definition of democracy, feels impelled to 
separate it radically from the Liberal tradi- 
tion and to lay down an unrestrained attack 
against Liberalism. But once again the defini- 
tion is crucial: to Mr. Shields, Liberals are ir- 
religious (“enlightened’”’: p. 134), materialistic, 
individualistic, but, above all, at their very 
core élitist. Who, however, these Liberals may 
be, besides Locke, Alexander Hamilton, ard 
Thoreau (“a darling of American Liberals’: 
p. 154), is not specified. 

Finally, it should be added, as a matter of 
some seriousness in issues as controversial 24 
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these, that Mr. Shields says he is not anti- 
Catholic. That much is obvious. He also says 
that he is not a Catholic, only, in the very 
narrow sense he uses, a democrat—H. Marx 
Rorrors, New York University. 


Uber Formulierung der Menschenrechte. BY 
Gortrriep Drerze. (Berlin: Duncker and 
Humblot. 1956. Pp. 178. DM 14.60.) 


This is a complicated attempt to provide 
guidance for constitution makers, especially 
in Germany, in the formulation of human 
rights. It distinguishes between systematic 
and linguistic formulation. The former is in- 
tended to organize rights in their order of im- 
portance, the latter to provide both legal 
exactness and ideological popularity. The au- 
thor considers liberty and equality the two 
arch-rights (Urrechte) and tries to demonstrate 
that liberty should be mentioned at the be- 
ginning, equality at the end of the catalogue 
of basic rights. This must be done in conform- 
ity with three requirements: solemnity, su- 
periority of the subject, suppleness of the 
predicate. Hence the first article of his cata- 
logue: “Die Freiheit ist ein dem Menschen 
angeborenes Recht.” The last, thirteenth article 
reads: “All human beings are equal before the 
law.” Between these leges generales come the 
leges speciales. Leges speciales are either of a 
general or a special type. They are: adminis- 
tration according to the rule of law; freedom 
of faith, conscience, and conviction; freedom 
of art, science, and instruction; secrecy of the 
mails; freedom of opinion and the press; free- 
dom of assembly; freedom of association; 
inviolability of the home; and the right of 
asylum. The wording of three of these is quite 
long, and they contain exceptions: e.g., for 
people who violate laws for the protection of 
youth. In his Preface, Mr. Dietze writes that 
he rejected such exceptions in an article in 
Public Policy IV (1953), because of the Ameri- 
can tradition. But he overlooks a more im- 
portant aspect of that tradition, and he ignores 
its English roots in the seventeenth century. 
This aspect is their negative formulation in 
the form of prohibitions on King, Parliament, 
Congress, or the States: “Congress shall make 
nolaw....” “No State shall make or enforce 
any Jaw....” It is doubtful whether the 
beneficial consequences of this type of state- 
ment, which is related to the peculiarities of 
the Common Law, can be duplicated by the 
affirmative and universalistic formulation ad- 
vocated in this book.—HERBERT J. SPIRO, 
Harvard University. 
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Edmund Burke and the Natural Law. By 
Perer J. Sranuis. (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press. 1958. Pp. xiii, 311. 
$5.75.) 


As the author himself admits, “there is little 
new in the general thesis of this book.” If, how- 
ever, the thesis is not new, it does not follow 
that it is either widely known or widely ac- 
cepted. Herein lies the justification for this 
fine study in which Professor Stanlis estab- 
lishes with incontrovertible evidence that 
Burke was not, as described by most writers of 
the past and present century, an enemy of the 
natural law and an apologist for expediency 
and utility, but rather an enemy of that system 
of “enlightened” thought that has so often 
been confused with the real natural law tradi- 
tion embraced and defended by Burke. 

Professor Stanlis begins his study by point- 
ing up the vast difference between the natural 
law tradition of St. Thomas Aquinas and 
Hooker and the natural rights tradition of the 
contractarians—Hobbes, Locke, and Rous- 
seau. Virtually all students of Burke have as- 
sessed correctly his rejection of and his alarm 
over the teachings of the latter group, but 
many of them have failed to understand the 
radical and revolutionary nature of these 
teachings. Because of this failure they have 
assumed that Burke’s hostility to seventeeth 
and eighteenth century natural right was an 
hostility extending to the whole natural law 
tradition. An error of such magnitude could 
only be a consequence of a lack of knowledge of 
the older tradition and a resultant inability to 
understand that it was the principles of the 
natural law that informed Burke’s position on 
the great questions of his day and gave to his 
political thought its unity and consistency. 
Such knowledge, for example, would have 
made clear immediately the consistency of 
Burke’s defense of the American Revolution 
and his bitter denunciation of the Revolution 
in France. 

This study, however, does more than simply 
show that Burke was in the natural law tradi- 
tion. It restates the great principles of that 
tradition and shows their true utility. By the 
same token it is an eloquent critique of those 
currents in modern thought that, as Burke 
saw so clearly in the French Revolution, en- 
danger the foundations of our civilization. 
Beyond this the study points up the fact that 
the principles of the natural law are never out- 
dated, and that now as in Burke’s age they 
are the only genuine guides to the solution or 
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amelioration of our present discontents. Thus, 
if the general thesis of this study is not new, 
it cannot be stated too often, and one can hope 
that as often as it is stated it will be stated as 
well—Frank Grace, University of Michigan. 


Athenian Democracy. By A. H. M. Jones. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1958. Pp. 
198. $5.00.) 


Four of the articles collected in this volume 
were published elsewhere; a fifth article and an 
appendix are published here for the first time. 
All deal with the nature of Athenian democ- 
racy and interpretations of it. The author, who 
is Professor of Ancient History at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, considering the economic 
basis of Athenian democracy, replies to the 
charges that Athenian democracy and culture 
were dependent upon slave labor and imperial 
tribute. He reconstructs Athenian democratic 
theory from the criticisms of its adversaries and 
from other supporting evidence. In the newly 
published last article, he describes the opera- 
tion of Athenian democratic government. If 
Athenian democracy comes out well once 
more, this is not by virtue of easy generaliza- 
tions but by virtue of the author’s scholarly 
concentration on very specific and thoroughly 
documented detail. 


The Long View and the Short: Studies in Eco- 
nomic Theory and Practice. By JAcoB VINER, 
(Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press. 1958. Pp. 
vi, 462. $7.50.) 


This volume consists of essays and reviews 
published in various places over a long period 
and selected by a group of friends for re-publi- 
cation on the occasion of Professor Viner’s 
sixty-fifth birthday. Political scientists who 
are not economists will be particularly in- 
terested in Part II of the collection, which 
contains, among other things, Viner’s articles 
on “The Utility Concept in Value Theory and 
Its Critics,” “Adam Smith and Laissez-Faire,” 
“Power versus Plenty as Objectives of Foreign 
Policy in the Seventeenth and Highteenth 
Centuries,” and “Bentham and J. S. Mill: 
The Utilitarian Background.” They will also 
read with pleasure and profit Professor Viner’s 
presidential address to the American Eco- 
nomic Association on “The Short View and 
the Long in Economic Policy” and his ‘‘Mod- 
est Proposal for Some Stress on Scholarship in 
Graduate Training.” This is not meant to im- 
ply that they will not be attracted by other 
articles and reviews in this volume, for, what- 
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ever the subject may be, Professor Viner writes 
with clarity, force, and charm. 


Documents of Modern Political Thought. Ep- 
ITED BY T. E. UTLEY AND J. Stuart Mac- 
LURE. (New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1957. Pp. ix, 276. $3.75.) 


This collection of statements from modern 
political theories is deliberately modeled on 
Michael Oakeshott’s Social and Political Doc- 
trines of Contemporary Europe, although it is 
not entirely confined to Europe. Like Oakc- 
shott’s book of excerpts, it includes sections on 
representative democracy, communism, and 
Catholic political theory. A very brief state- 
ment by the editors on ‘Romantic authori- 
tarianism’” and a very brief document on 
apartheid stand in the place of Oakeshott’s sec- 
tion on Fascism and National Socialism. There 
is added a brief section on “Protestant Political 
Thought.” The sources are well chosen but, 
as with similar collections, the excerpts are 
often far too short to be anything other than 
suggestive of the arguments that support the 
doctrinal positions stated. 


The Political Thought of Thomas Aquinas. By 
Tuomas Giusy. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1958. Pp. xxvi, 357. $5.00.) 


In spite of the rather pretentious claim of 
the publishers that this is “the first complete 
account of Thomas Aquinas’ contribution to 
the main stream of political philosophy,” the 
book is essentially an oeuvre de vulgarisation. 
The aim of the author has apparently been to 
assimilate all the recent spate of work on 
medieval public law and the theory of the 
state, and to relate the doctrines of St. Thomas 
to that background. He is also much concerned 
to emphasize the perennial relevance of Thom- 
istic thought, and there are very frequent 
topical allusions (in the index Lysenko, I., fig- 
ures next to Lyons, Council of). The result is 
a lively, sometimes provocative study, which 
could make a good introduction to medieval 
political theory for an intelligent student. The 
specialist, however, will learn nothing new 
about St. Thomas. Nor will he find a really 
adequate survey of the recent work on the 
theory of the state, for the author is somewhat 
capricious in the literature he cites (there is no 
reference, e.g., to any of the studies by Ernst 
Kantorowicz or Calasso or David). 


New Frontiers of Knowledge: A Symposium of 
Distinguished Writers, Notable Scholars, and 
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Public Figures. (Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press. 1957. Pp. x, 125. $2.75.) 


Thirty-six short essays “on the future of the 
world” are contained in this volume, which is 
based upon a series of broadcasts by the 
Voice of America. The unity in this multitude 
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of tongues (from Jung to Walt Disney, Toyn- 
bee to Lee De Forest, Kagawa to Henry Luce) 
is summarized by Whitney Griswold as a 
‘tipping of the scales in favor of hope,” pro- 
vided that “the human imagination” is not 
“inhibited by fear or shackled by dogma.” 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


The Thirty-fifth Annual Session of the In- 
stitute of World Affairs, sponsored by the 
University of Southern California in co-opera- 
tion with the colleges and universities of the 
Pacific area, was held at the Huntington- 
Sheraton Hotel, Pasadena, California, Decem- 
ber 7-10, 1958. The Institute of World Affairs 
is the oldest organization of this kind in the 
United States. This year’s Session was under 
the directorship of Dr. J. William Robinson, 
chairman of the department of political 
science and international relations, Whittier 
College. The overall theme of the conference 
was “Agenda for American Action.” Partici- 
pants included: Myres S. McDougal, Sterling 
Professor of Law, Yale Law School, president, 
American Society of International Law; The 
Right Reverend James A. Pike, Bishop of Cali- 
fornia, Protestant Episcopal Church; Robert 
Strausz-Hupé, director, Foreign Policy Re- 
search Institute, University of Pennsylvania; 
Maxwell D. Taylor, General, Chief of Staff, 
United States Army; Raymond B. Allen, 
chancellor, University of California at Los 
Angeles; Hans J. Morgenthau, The Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study, Princeton Univer- 
sity, director, Center for the Study of Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy, University of Chicago; 
Henry A. Kissinger, associate director, Cen- 
ter for International Affairs, Harvard Uni- 
versity; George V. Allen, director, United 
States Information Agency; Arthur G. Coons, 
President, Occidental College; Paul S. Smith, 
president, Whittier College. Professor Paul 
E. Hadley, of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, is executive secretary of the Institute 
and Dr, Rufus B. von KleinSmid, Chancellor 
of the University of Southern California, is 
Chancellor of the Institute. 


A “Conference on Democracy in the Mid- 
Twentieth Century,” attended by 13 visiting 
scholars from major colleges and universities, 
was held at Washington University (St. 
Louis), May 22-23-24, 1958 under the aus- 
pices of the university’s department of politi- 
cal science. 

Purpose of the conference, which was made 
possible by a grant from James S. McDonnell, 
Jr., president of McDonnell Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, was to examine the theoretical assump- 
tions and problems of contemporary democ- 
racy and to consider what the university polit- 
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ical scientist can do in his teaching, writing and 
other activities to communicate more effec- 
tively as a competent specialist to his students 
and to the public. 

Papers given at the conference included 
“Some Assumptions of Political Democracy” 
(Hartz), “Democracy and Economic Struc- 
ture” (Lindblom), ‘Group Representation in 
British and American Democracy’ (Beer), 
“Democracy and Foreign Policy: A Prefatory 
Survey” (Epstein), and “Democracy and 
Leadership” (Pennock). 

The central focus which emerged from the 
Conference discussions was twofold. First, the 
point was made that our picture or “image” 
of democracy is not entirely realistic in the 
Mid-Twentieth Century, and it follows from 
this that hard thinking toward a renewed, 
more realistic, viable democratic image is re- 
quired. Second, attention was called to the 
fact that we need carefully concentrated study 
and research on the actual operations of the 
American and other democratic systems so that 
current political problems may be examined 
in more realistic terms. 

Plans and arrangements for the Conference 
were made by a committee composed of Wil- 
liam N. Chambers, committee chairman, and 
Thomas H. Eliot and Roy ©. Macridis, all of 
the department of political science, Washing- 
ton University. The conference recorder was 
Robert H. Salisbury, of Washington University. 


The Council of the International Federation 
for Housing and Planning will meet 6-9 
September, 1959, at Perugia, on the invitation 
of its Italian vice-president, Mr. Olivetti. The 
theme for discussion will be Housing for the 
Lowest-Income Families, The Council includes 
delegates of member organizations and of indi- 
vidual members; its meetings attract about 
150. Details about participation from the 
U. S. from Dennis O’Harrow, ASPO, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 


The fourteenth Congress of the Interna- 
tional Union of Local Authorities is scheduled 
to be held 18-23 June, 1959, in West Berlin. 
The theme is social services of the municipal- 
ity. The thirteenth Congress attracted nearly 
1,000 officials and students of municipal af- 
fairs from nearly 40 countries. This is an open 
Congress. Details from Orin F. Nolting, 
ICMA, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
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The International Institute of Adminis- 
trative Sciences will hold its eleventh Congress 
in Wiesbaden, German Federal Republic, 29 
August-3 September, 1959. Themes include: 
The Structure and Function of the Ministry of 
Finance; Devolution of Powers to Autonomous 
Bodies, particularly the professions and the 
universities; Better Motivation of the Civil 
Servant (incentive, awards, staff participa- 
tion); Automation and the Public Service, the 
Human Problems. The Congress should at- 
tract more than 500 officials and professors 
from over 30 universities. It is an open meet- 
ing. Details from Robert J. M. Matteson, 
American Society for Public Administration, 
6942 So. Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37. 


The third annual Institute in State and 
Local Government was held at Drake Uni- 
versity, July 21-August 8, 1958, with an en- 
rollment of 46. The program was under the 
joint direction of A. LeRoy Bennett and Wil- 
liam I. Matthews of the Drake University 
political science department. Class time of 
three hours daily was divided approximately 
equally between regular classroom sessions 
and panel discussions of current problems of 
state and local government, with special em- 
phasis upon Iowa. 

Participants in the program included Gov- 
ernor Herschel Loveless and thirteen other 
public officials, five members of the political 
science faculties of other Iowa colleges and 
universities, nine faculty members from vari- 
ous departments at Drake University, four 
newspaper editors and writers, and five repre- 
sentatives of interest groups. Extensive news- 
paper and television coverage of the panel 
sessions was indicative of the high degree of 
public interest in the program. 


The department of political science at 
Goucher College, in conjunction with the 
economics and history departments, held a 
symposium entitled, “The Congressional Elec- 
tions of 1958,” on 11 and 12 November 1958. 
Participants included: Elmo Roper; Earl 
Latham, Amherst College; George Soule, 
Washington College; Richard Strout, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor; William Welsh, Demo- 
cratic National Committee; Philip Wilder, 
Republican National Committee; James Mc- 
Devitt, COPE; John Gosnell, National Small 
Businessmen’s Association: Mrs. John Lati- 
mer, National League of Women Voters, and 
Ernest Baugh, Baltimore Sun. 


A regional Conference on Asian Affairs was 
held at the University of Missouri on October 


17-18, 1958. Present were representatives of 
all major universities between the Rockies and 
the Appalachians. This was the fourth such 
meeting and by far the largest. About 150 
Asian specialists attended. 


The department of political science of the 
University of Missouri, in conjunction with 
the State Committee on Legislative Research, 
sponsored a conference on legislative proce- 
dures for newly elected members of the state 
legislature on December 1-2, 1958, in Co- 
lumbia. About seventy legislators attended. 
A similar conference was held in December of 
1956. 


The Woodrow Wilson Department of For- 
eign Affairs of the University of Virginia held 
a conference on the general topic: “United 
States Policies Toward Latin America” in 
celebration of The James Monroe Bicentennial, 
December 5-7, 1958. Among the participants 
were Herbert L. Mattews of the New York 
Times; Robert J. Alexander, professor of 
economics at Rutgers University; Merwin L. 
Bohan, former U.S. commercial attaché in 
various Latin American capitals; Wendell C. 
Gordon, professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Texas; Alexandre Kafka, United 
Nations Secretariat; William Manger, As- 
sistant Secretary General of the Organization 
of American States; Gerhard Masur, professor 
of history and chairman of History Depart- 
ment, Sweet Briar College; Virgil Salera, pro- 
fessor of economics at American University. 


Tulane University, in cooperation with the 
American Assembly of Columbia University, 
will hold its fourth Southern Assembly at 
Biloxi, Mississippi on January 15-18, The 
topic for discussion is “The United States and 
Africa.” The director of the Southern Assem- 
bly is Vaughan Howard, chairman of the de- 
partment of political science. 


More than two-thirds of the 150 members 
of the Indiana General Assembly attended a 
pre-legislative conference on the campus of 
Indiana University on November 13-15, 1958. 
The conference was called by Governor 
Harold W. Handley and planned by a com- 
mittee composed of two members of the State 
Senate, two members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the state budget director, and 
members of the department of government at 
Indiana University. York Willbern served as 
director of the conference. A grant from the 
Ford Foundation provided funds for some of 
the conference expenses, 
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On October 2-4, 1958, the department of 
government at Indiana University in coop- 
eration with the American Assembly of Colum- 
bia University was host to the first Central 
States Assembly, which discussed ‘Foreign 
Economic Policy and Competitive Coexist- 
ence.” 

The sessions, which drew participants from 
many fields of interest (including law, labor, 
business, civic affairs, and agriculture), fol- 
lowed the general pattern of other regional 
assemblies which have been held in coopera- 
tion with the American Assembly at Columbia 
University. Five states—Ohio, Michigan, 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois—were repre- 
sented. 


Several colleges in the Philadelphia area are 
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participating in the plans for a scholarly meet- 
ing to commemorate the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the death of Alexis de Tocqueville. 
The scheduled date is the 13th and 14th of 
April, 1959. On the afternoon of the 18th, 
Session (A) (“Was Tocqueville an historian or 
a sociologist?”) will take place at Chestnut 
Hill College. On the morning of the 14th, 
Session (B) (“Was Tocqueville a conservative 
or a liberal?’’) will be held on the campus of 
Villanova University, and in the afternoon 
the last session (C) (‘Was Tocqueville a 
Catholic?) at La Salle College. On the same 
day, a luncheon session will be held at St. 
Joseph’s College. Inquiries should be directed 
to Professor J. A. Lukacs, Williams’ Corner, 
R.D. 2, Phoenixville, Pennsylvania. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Since the Roper Public Opinion Research 
Center was established at Williams College on 
July 1, 1957, forty-two additional university 
and commercial survey research organizations, 
both American and foreign, have decided to 
place the raw data of their past and current 
studies at the Center. The Center’s operating 
staff has been increased from three to ten, and 
George Gallup, Clyde Hart, James A. Linen, 
III, and Elmo C. Wilson have been added to 
the Board of Trustees. 

During the past year, the Center has started 
two subscription services. Interested and ac- 
credited individuals and institutions may now 
purchase annual subscriptions to the item 
index and authorized data releases developed 
by the Center. 


President Hurst R. Anderson of The Amer- 
ican University, Washington, D.C. has an- 
nounced the establishment of a center for 
technology and administration studies in the 
school of government and public administra- 
tion. Dean Catheryn Seckler-Hudson has 
designated Professor Lowell H. Hattery as 
director of the center. 

The Program of the Center will be an ex- 
pansion of activities already under way in the 
school of government and public administra- 
tion. Full-time and part-time faculty research 
will be encouraged and supported, as will 
graduate training and research. A specialized 
collection of reference materials on the subject 
will be expanded, and publications on the 
subject contemplated. 

Short-term training institutes will be added 
to those in administration of scientific re- 
search, attitude surveying, and electronics in 


management which are already conducted by 
the School. g 


Queens College, Flushing, New York, has 
been awarded a grant by the Coe Foundation 
for a lecture series during the Spring semester 
under the title of: “The Challenge of Com- 
munism to America.” The grant is being co- 
ordinated by Dr. Mary Earhart Dillon, pro- 
fessor of political science. Lecturers have in- 
cluded George S. Counts, W. W. Kulski, 
Alexander Korol, Adolph A. Berle, Jr., Felix 
Morley and Willmoore Kendall. 


Fordham University’s Millar Lectures were 
given this year by Edward §. Mason of 
Harvard, on “Government and Business in 
Economic Development,” 


Los Angeles State College has launched a 
new and interesting project in the field of in- 
ternational communication by establishing a 
Library-Museum for Southeast Asia, on its 
Los Angeles campus. The Library-Museum 
will contain thousands of volumes in the 
English, German, French, and Russian lan- 
guages in the fields of anthropology, sociology, 
politics, art, literature, science, technology, 
travel, etc., and several thousands of stills, 
numerous motion pictures, artifacts, ete. to 
make it perhaps the most complete Library- 
Museum of its kind on the West Coast. The 
College received a grant of $250,000 from the 
Mary Reynolds-Babcock Foundation to “‘ini- 
tiate” the project. A team of three persons are 
presently in West Pakistan on behalf of the 
International Communications Foundation— 
an independent Foundation headed by a former 
Los Angeles State College student, Lawrence 
van Mourick, whose original idea it was to 
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create such a Library-Museum. The Library- 
Museum had an exhibit at the last APSA con- 
vention at St. Louis. 


The Gaspar G. Bacon Lectures at Boston 
University were given this year by Charles P. 
Curtis. His topic was “A Natural Law for 
Today and The Supreme Court as Its 
Prophet.” 


The governmental research bureau of Mich- 
igan State University was recently renamed 
the bureau of social and political research. As 
newly constituted, the bureau will put its 
primary efforts into basic research on political 
processes. It will also function as a center for 
graduate training in research methods. Frank 
A. Pinner was appointed director of the 
bureau. 


Grants in aid of scientific research are avail- 
able from several endowment funds held for 
this purpose by the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. Work in any field that may 
properly be called scientific is eligible for this 
support, including the social sciences. 

In general the several Fund Committees 
favor the support of individuals over that of 
organizations. Special consideration will be 
given to projects on new frontiers of science, 
those which lie between or include two or more 
of the classical fields, and those proposed by 
investigators who may be on the threshold of 
investigational careers or are handicapped by 
inadequate resources and facilities. The Com- 
mittees have in general considered the provid- 
ing of assistance for laboratory or field obser- 
vations as more important than providing for 
bibliographic search, the preparation of manu- 
scripts for publication, or other operations 
that are handled routinely in most institu- 
tions. The Committees do not ordinarily ap- 
prove grants for research the results of which 
constitute partial fulfillment of requirements 
for an academic degree nor do they approve 
the purchase of non-expendable equipment 
usually to be expected in an institutional labo- 
ratory. 

Although grants-in-aid normally do not ex- 
ceed $1,500, requests for substantially larger 
amounts for especially meritorious projects 
would be considered. Most grants range be- 
tween $500 and $1,500. Applications must be 
filed in duplicate on forms obtainable on re- 
quest from the Academy office, not later than 
February 1 and September 1, and willbe 
processed in order of receipt. Address: Chair- 
man, Committees on Research Funds, Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences, 280 New- 
ton Street, Brookline 46, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. 
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Under the intercultural agreement of 1958 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R., 
the Inter-University Committee on Travel 
Grants, 409 West 117th Street, New York 27, 
N. Y., was asked to administer a program of 
academic exchange of advanced graduate stu- 
dents for the academic year 1958-1959. During 
the past year the Committee has sent to tho 
Soviet Union twenty-two American graduate 
students, two of them accompanied by their 
wives. Seventeen Soviet students are here in 
exchange, studying at the University of Cali- 
fornia, the University of Chicago, Columbia 
University, Harvard University, and the Uni- 
versity of Washington. The Committee has 
announced a second exchange program for the 
academic year 1959-1960 at the approximate 
level of 30 graduate students from each coun- 
try. The Americans will again be selected from 
applicants who are (1) now engaged in gradu- 
ate study as candidates for an advanced de- 
gree in one of the sciences, the social sciences, 
the humanites or related professional fields 
(preference will be given to students whose 
graduate course work and general oral ex- 
aminations or their equivalent will have been 
completed by the end of this academic year); 
(2) proficient in the Russian language, both 
written and oral; (3) American citizens; (4) 
not over 38 years of age; and (5) unmarried, 
or willing to be separated from their familics 
during the academic year abroad, if that proves 
inescapable. Foreign student couples with 
children cannot yet be accommodated in the 
Soviet Union, so far as is known; quarters for 
student couples without children do exist, 
however. The Committee will again seek io 
secure such accommodations for childless stu- 
dent couples but cannot guarantee that this 
will be accomplished for any. When separate 
maintenance of student families is necessary, 
the Committee’s financial provisions help make 
possible at least one family visit during the 
course of the year. 

When selection has been completed the 
Committee will provide each student the funds 
necessary for his participation in this ex- 
change, via his own university which must 
agree to sponsor him, and taking into account 
the student’s own financial resources. In one 
way or another, the following will be provided: 
tuition, maintenance, and related expenses in 
the Soviet Union; travel and travel-related 
expenses; summer language study where 
necessary; and maintenance of dependents 
where necessary. Exact figures for each of the 
above will be set later, after the Americans 
now in the Soviet Union have reported ou 
their experience during the year 1958-1959. 
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Completed applications were due to be re- 
ceived by the Inter-University Committee by 
March 31, 1959. Announcement of the final 
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selections will be made before the end of this 
academic year. 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Yaroslav Bilinsky has been appointed in- 
structor in political science at Douglass Col- 
lege, Rutgers University. 


John C. Bollens has been appointed program 
director for urban studies at U.C.L.A.’s bu- 
reau of governmental research. He has been 
granted a one-semester leave from the depart- 
ment to resume his work as executive director 
of the Metropolitan Community Studies, Inc., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Lawrence H. Chamberlain, who resigned as 
dean of Columbia College in June, 1958, has 
been named Joseph L. Buttenwieser professor 
of human relations and will resume his teach- 
ing in the department of publio law in Sep- 
tember, 1959. 


Alfred B. Clubok, formerly of the University 
of Michigan, has accepted an appointment in 
the department of political science at the 
University of Florida. 


Patrick J. Conklin, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at the University 
of Tulsa. 


Richard W. Cottam, formerly with the De- 
partment of State, has joined the department 
of political science, University of Pittsburgh, 
as an assistant professor. 


Robert A. Dahl has been appointed chair- 
man of the department of political science, 
Yale University, for a three-year period. 


Karl W. Deutsch, formerly at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has been 
appointed professor of political science at Yale 
University. 


Richard Drake has been appointed acting 
head of the department of history and political 
science at Berea College. 


Eugene Dvorin, who for the past several 
years has been research assistant in the bureau 
of government research at UCLA, has joined 
the department of government at Los Angeles 
State College as assistant professor in public 
administration. 


Stephen T. Early, Jr., has been promoted to 
the rank of associate professor in the depart- 


ment of political science at DePauw Univer- 
sity. 


Ralph Eisenberg formerly of Princeton 
University and the New Jersey State Legisla- 
tive Services Commission has been appointed 
assistant professor in the department of po- 
litical science and bureau of public administra- 
tion, University of South Carolina. 


James W. Fesler, Alfred Cowles professor of 
government at Yale University, has been 
appointed editor-in-chief of the Public Ad- 
ministration Review. 


Lawrence H. Fuchs has been promoted to 
associate professor of polities at Brandeis Uni- 
versity. He has been awarded a research grant 
by the Social Science Research Council. Pro- 
fessor Fuchs will spend 1958-59 in Hawaii 
examining the political behavior of this multi- 
ethnic community. 


William R. Gable, research associate in the 
University of Michigan’s institute of public 
administration, has been appointed executive 
secretary of the Metropolitan Problems Study 
Commission appointed by Governor G. Men- 
nen Williams. 


Gilbert Frank Gilchrist, of the department 
of political science of the University of the 
South, has been advanced to associate pro- 
fessor of political science. 


Edward A. Goernew has been appointed an 
instructor in the department of political science 
at Yale University. 


Fred I. Greenstein has been appointed to 
the department of political science at Yale 
University to teach in the program of directed 
studies. 


Brigen K. Gupta has been appointed lec- 
turer in the department of government at 
Southern Ilinois University. 


Joseph Hamburger has been promoted to 
an assistant professor of political science at 
Yale University. 


Richard H. Hedrich has been appointed as 
an instructor on the staff of the department of 
government and politics at the University of 
Maryland for the spring semester of 1959. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Stanley Hopper is beginning his second year 
with Los Angeles State College, while complet- 
ing his Ph.D. at Harvard. 


John P. Hummon, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has accepted a position with 
the Department of the Navy. 


Morton A. Kaplan of the University of 
Chicago has been appointed chairman of the 
committee on international relations at the 
University of Chicago. 


Herbert Kaufman has been promoted to 
associate professor of political science at Yale 
University. 


Norman Kogan has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor of government and interna- 
tional relations at the University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs, Connecticut. 


Robert E. Lane, associate professor of polit- 
ical science at Yale University, has been ap- 
pointed director of graduate studies. 


Robert Langer, visiting professor of politi- 
cal science and international relations at 
Queens College for a number of years, retires 
in June. 


Shirley J. Lehmann is now an instructor in 
political science at Vassar College. 


George A. Malley has been appointed an in- 
structor in political science at Yale University 
for the academic year 1958-59. 


Albert B. Martin, chairman of the depart- 
mental committee of the department of politi- 
cal science, University of Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed associate dean of the school of lib- 
eral arts. Chairmanship of the departmental 
committee has been assumed by Holbert N. 
Carroll. 


Geoffrey J. Martin has been appointed in- 
structor in the department of government, 
University of Miami. 


Albert A. Mavrinac, formerly lecturer on 
government at Harvard University, has been 
appointed full professor of history and govern- 
ment at Colby College and chairman of the de- 
partment. During the academic year 1958-59 
he is on leave to serve as Fulbright Professor 
at the Universities of Rennes and Montepelier, 
France, where he is lecturing on American pol- 
itics. 

Jack Misner is the new chairman of the de- 
partment of government at Los Angeles State 
College. 


Robert M. Northrop, formerly of Allegheny 
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College, has been appointed an assistant pro- 
fessor at Rutgers University. 


Vincent Ostrom has been appointed pro- 
gram director for policy studies at U.C.L.A.’s 
bureau of governmental research. 


Norman D. Palmer, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, visited Pakistan in August and Septem- 
ber, 1958, on an inspection trip to review the 
work being carried on at the institute of public 
and business administration in Karachi, which 
the University of Pennsylvania is helping to 
establish under a contract with the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. Professor 
Palmer is coordinator of the Karachi Project. 


Addison Potter and Jack Misner of Los 
Angeles State College were promoted to asso- 
ciate professors of government. 


Geddes W. Rutherford has been promotcd 
to the rank of associate professor of political 
science. 


Milton Sacks has been promoted to assistant 
professor of politics at Brandeis University. 


Karl Schmitt, formerly of the Division of 
Research for the American Republics, De- 
partment of State, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of government at 
The University of Texas. 


Irving P. Schwartz has been appointed as a 
lecturer in political science at Queens College. 
Dr. Schwartz is also a member of the presi- 
dent’s staff at Queens. 


Bert A. Smith has been appointed assistant 
to the director of the bureau of government 
research at the University of Missouri. 


Hoke L. Smith, who received the Ph.D. de- 
gree from Emory University in June 1958, has 
been appointed an assistant professor in the 
political science department at Hiram Col- 
lege, Hiram, Ohio. 


Frederick ©. Spiegel has been promoted to 
the rank of assistant professor at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 


Gilbert Y. Steiner has been appointed dirce- 
tor of the institute of government and public 
affairs at the University of Illinois. 


Robert S. Sullivant, who has been connected 
with the research project of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, joined the staff of the political science 
department at DePauw University at the be- 
ginning of the second semester. 


John P. Vloyantes of the department of 
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political science at Pacific University has been 
promoted to the rank of associate professor. 


William R. Willoughby has been promoted 
to full professor at St. Lawrence University. 


James Wilson has joined the department of 
government of Bowdoin College as instructor. 
He will also have charge of the bureau for re- 
search in municipal government. 


Raymond E. Wolfinger has been appointed 
to the department of political science at Yale 
University to teach in the program of directed 
studies, i 


Peter Woll has received his doctoral degree 
from Cornell and has accepted an appoint- 
ment as instructor in the department of politi- 
cal science at U.C.L.A. He is to be secretary of 
the committee on master of public administra- 
tion degree program. 


Frank Wray of Berea College has been proe 
moted to associate professor. 


Victor Zitta, formerly of the University of 
Michigan, has accepted an appointment at 
Gonzaga College. 


Robert Zuckerman, formerly associate edi- 
tor of the Chronicle of United Nations Activi- 
ties, has been appointed assistant professor of 
government, University of Miami. 


Stephen K. Bailey of Princeton University 
was appointed a visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for the academic year 
1958-59. 


Leonard Binder of U.C.L.A. is in Iran study- 
ing religious groups on a grant from the Social 
Science Research Council. 


Thompson Black, Jr. is serving as acting 
chairman of the division of social science at 
Los Angeles State College, where he is associ- 
ate professor of government. 


Henry L. Bretton, associate professor of 
political science at the University of Michi- 
gan, has received a grant from the Faculty 
Research Fund to enable him to visit Nigeria 
during the summer of 1959. 


Henry C. Bush has accepted an assignment 
with the International Cooperations Adminis- 
tration as public administration adviser to the 
Ministry of Home Affairs of the Republic of 
Indonesia. He will be located in Malang with 
Djakarta as his official address. 


Paul Camp, adjunct professor in the school 
of government and public administration of 
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The American University received the Merit 
Citation for 1958 from the National Civil Serv- 
ice League in recognition of an outstanding 
career in the public service. 


David T. Cattell has been granted one-half 
year sabbatical leave from the department of 
political science at U.C.L.A. in order to accept 
a grant from the Social Science Research 
Council. He will pursue research in Finland 
and elsewhere in Europe on the topic: The 
Soviet Union and International Law. 


C. W., Cassinelli, of Whitman College, is 
visiting associate professor of political science 
at the University of Wisconsin during the cur- 
rent academic year. 


David A. Cayer served as a lecturer in politi- 
cal science, Rutgers University, during the 
first semseter, 1958-59. 


Miss Dorothy I. Cline, assistant professor of 
government at the University of New Mexico, 
on November 4, 1958 was elected County 
Commissioner of Bernalillo County. This 
County includes the city of Albuquerque. Be~ ` 
cause Miss Cline received the highest number 
of votes, she will become the Chairman of 
Commissioners. She is the first woman to hold 
this office in New Mexico. 


Robert Clute, formerly of Duke University, 
is serving as visiting assistant professor at 
Tulane this year. 


James 8. Coleman of U.C.L.A. participated 
in a meeting of the Comparative Politics Com- 
mittee of the Social Science Research Council 
in New York on 15 November. He also parti- 
cipated in a meeting of the Senior Staff of the 
Human Environments in Central Africa Proj- 
ect of the National Academy of Sciences in 
Washington, D.C., 24-26 November. 


Thomas I. Cook, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has been appointed visiting professor 
of government at Columbia for the spring 
session, 1959. 


Cornelius P. Cotter, Stanford University, 
has been awarded a National Committee Fac- 
ulty Fellowship and will serve as special con- 
sultant to the chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. This is a one-year fel- 
lowship (January—December, 1959) sponsored 
by the Citizenship Clearing House and the 
National Committees of both political parties. 


David J. Dallin has been appointed a visit- 
ing professor for 1958-59 at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Marcus Daly, lecturer in political science at 
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Fordh:m University, has been named chair- 
men ol the inter;overnmental committee for 
Lurep: an Migration. 


Berrard N. Darbyshire of the University of 
Genev: has served as visiting lecturer in gov- 
ernment at The University of Texas during the 
fall scmester 1958-59. Mr. Darbyshire is a 
student and consultant in the field of oil and 
atomic energy economics. 


Alfred deGrazig, formerly of Stanford Uni- 
versity. offered a seminar in comparative gov- 
crnine:.t at Rutgers University during the first 
semester, 1958-59. 


Alired Diamant of the University of Florida 
is visiting associate professor in the depart- 
ment cf political science at Yale University 
for the academic year 1958-59. 


Rayriond S. Dodds, Inspector for the Pub- 
lic Serv'ce Board, New South Wales, Australia, 
is speniling the academic year at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois as research associate. He is 
atudtirg comparative state administrative 
technig ics in his country and the United 
States. 


Paul Dolan, held a summer fellowship in 
social gerontology at the University of Con- 
necticut under auspices of the University of 
Michigan, 


Chester B. Earle of the school of government 
and public administration of The American 
University served during the summer, 1958, 
as consultant on the social and economic costs 
of air pollution for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


Murray Edelman will be on leave from the 
University of Illinois during the spring semes- 
ter in order to teach at the University of Texas. 


Henry W. Ebrmann of the University of 
Colorado on sabbatical leave for 1958-59, 
taught under the auspices of the Fulbright 
program at the Nice Center for Juridical 
Studies of the University of Aix-en-Provence. 
Current y he is lecturing at the Institutes of 
Politics of the Universities of Bordeaux, 
CGrenobls, and Paris. 


Ernest A. Engelbert is serving as director for 
Revision of the California State Education 
Codec. This project is being undertaken by the 
bureau of governmental research in coopera- 
tion with professors of law, education and pub- 
lic administration from seven California uni- 
versitics and colleges. 


Bernard D. Fall, associate professor in the 


department of government, Howard Ui 
sity, attended the 18th Conference of Fa 
Institutes at Lahore (Pakistan) as a nu > 
of the French Center of Foreign Policy St 

in February 1958. Dr. Fall was elected » 
arrangements chairman for the annual .> 
ing of the Association of Asian Studi-s, i: 
held in Washington, D.C., in April 1904 


Glenn Fischer of North Dakota Stata * 
cultural College is visiting assistant pro:' 
of government and public affairs at the . 
versity of Illinois this year, while -tu's 
financial problems of the state of Hbro > 


Manuel R. Garcia-Mora, professor of l 
the University of Detroit has been awarce 
Fulbright lectureship at the University o 
Marcos, Lima, Peru from June, 1959, to J 
uary, 1960. 


Thomas W. Gill has been appointed Ice . 
in the school of government and public 
ministration of The American Universia) 


John Gillespie of Tulane University `: 
leave of absence to serve this year as exec- 
secretary of the Duke Commonwealth St :. 
Center. 


Moris A. Greene, professorial lecturer i ' 
school of government and public adraini:* 
tion of The American University particip: 
in 1958 in the United Nations Consults’ 
Committee on Administrative Quest:on:. 


Harry S. Hall is teaching in the politica - 
ence department of Temple University du 
the year 1958-59. 


Paul Y. Hammond, assistant professer 
political science at Yale University, is on 1- 
of absence for the academic year 1958-4? 


Ervin P. Hexner, recently retired from ‘ 
International Monetary Fund, is a vist: 
professor at the Pennsylvania State Un. 
sity. 


Henry M. Holland, from the University 
Washington, is teaching at the Pennsylv'r 
State University. 


Charles A. Hollister has been grantee 
extension of his leave of absence for one 1 .. 
year to be assistant research director, bu 
of municipalities, department of interna’ 
fairs, at Harrisburg, Pa. 


John Perry Horlacher, University o° P» 
sylvania, served as chairman of the Nati: 
Assembly on Mental Health Education wi 
was held at Cornell University in Septen: 
and addressed the annual convention of 
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National Association for Mental Health held 
at Kansas City in November. 


John A. Houston of Knox College will serve 
as visiting professor of political science at the 
University of Michigan during the summer of 
1959. 


C. Herschel Jones has been granted a two- 
year leave of absence to be coordinator, In- 
tern-Trainee Program, New York Depart- 
ment of Civil Service, Albany, New York. 


Willmoore Kendall, associate professor of 
political science at Yale University, is on leave 
of absence for the academic year 1958-59, and 
is teaching at Stanford University. 


Richard H. Kennington has been appointed 
visiting lecturer of the graduate faculty of the 
New School for Social Research, New York for 
1958-59. He is lecturing in the political science 
and in the philosophy departments. 


Magid Khadduri is visiting professor of gov- 
ernment at Columbia for the academic year 
1958-59. 


Marshall Knappen is visiting professor in 
political science at the University of Delaware 
during the academic year 1958-59. 


Lord Lindsay of Birker of the Australian 
National University has been appointed visit- 
ing lecturer of political science at Yale Uni- 
versity for the first term of 1958-59, 


Henry Mason, associate professor of politi- 
cal science at Tulane University, has a Ful- 
bright lectureship for 1958-59 at the Univer- 
sity of Innsbruck, Austria, 


Neil A. McDonald, Douglass College, Rut- 
gers University, was recently elected president 
of the municipal council of Edison Township, 
New Jersey. 


Dean McHenry of U.C.L.A. has been 
granted partial leave from the department to 
accept an appointment as academic assistant 
to the president of the University of California. 


Robert T. McKenzie of the London School 
of Economics is visiting lecturer of political 
science at Yale University for the first term of 
the academic year .1958-59. 


Eugene J. Meehan is a lecturer in political 
science at Rutgers University for the year 
1958-59. 


Robert Neumann has been appointed acting 
director of the institute of international and 
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foreign studies at the University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


Robert E. Osgood of the University of Chi- 
cago is on leave from the University from 
April through June, 1959, as NATO visiting 
professor at the University of Manchester in 
Manchester, England. 


Don Peretz, a political writer on the Middle 
East, is teaching a course on the Middle East 
at Vassar College during the second semester 
of the current academic year. 


Miss Frances Perkins, former Secretary of 
Labor, spent two months on the campus of the 
University of Illinois as George A. Miller 
visiting professor, sponsored by the depart- 
ment of political science, the institutes of la- 
bor and industrial relations and of govern- 
ment and public affairs, as well as by the col- 
lege of law and the school of social work. She 
conducted a series of seminars and offered a 
number of public discussions on politics, poli- 
ticians and public policy questions. 


Paul J. Piccard of The Florida State Uni- 
versity has accepted an appointment as visit- 
ing associate professor at the University of 
California, Los Angeles for the second semes- 
ter, 1958-59, 


Roy Pierce, assistant professor of political 
science at the University of Michigan, will 
teach in the department of public law and 
government of Columbia University during 
the summer of 1959. 


Pitman Potter, professor emeritus of inter- 
national law at American University has re- 
turned to Geneva to carry on research, writ- 
ing and lecturing. Mrs. Potter is an economic 
officer at the United States Consulate. 


Lucian W. Pye, assistant professor of politi- 
cal science at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has been appointed visiting lec- 
turer of political science at Yale University 
for the second term of 1958-59. 


Leo C. Riethmayer, professor of political 
science and director of the graduate program 
in public administration at the University of 
Colorado, and mayor of the City of Boulder, 
has been elected president for 1959 of the Den- 
ver Chapter of the American Society for Public 
Administration. 


Fred W. Riggs, associate professor of gov- 
ernment at Indiana University, has joined the 
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faculty of the institute of public administra- 
tion, University of the Philippines, for the aca- 
demic year 1958-59 as a visiting professor, 
under the institute’s grant from the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation. He arrived in June, after a 
year in Thailand studying Thai politics and 
administration under a research grant from 
the Social Science Research Council Commit- 
tee on Comparative Politics. 


John P. Roche, professor of politics and 
chairman of the department of politics at 
Brandeis University, has been appointed dean 
of the faculty for 1958-59. 


Landon G. Rockwell of Hamilton College is 
serving as visiting lecturer in government at 
The University of Texas during the spring 
semester. 


David N. Rowe, professor of political sei- 
ence at Yale University is the recipient of the 
Ford Rotating Research Professorship for the 
year 1958-59. He is studying the impact of 
American economic policies on agrarian areas, 
using Taiwan as a case study. 


Benjamin Schoenfeld is on leave from Tem- 
ple University during the academic year 
1958-59 as a Fulbright professor of political 
science at the University of Kerala, Trivan- 
drum, Kerala, South India. He is also lectur- 
ing at the Law School at Cochin. 


Catheryn Seckler-Hudson and Charles H. 
Goodman of the school of government and 
public administration of The American Uni- 
versity presented papers at the Tenth Confer- 
ence on Personnel Management for Executives 
in Washington, D.C.—October 27—November 
7, 1958. Dean Seckler-Hudson spoke on 
“Problems of Delegation in a Large Organiza- 
tion,” and Professor Goodman’s topic was 
“Human Relations in Management.” 


J. David Singer, visiting assistant professor 
of political science at the University of Michi- 
gan, has received a grant from the Phoenix 
Memorial Fund to study post World War II 
disarmament negotiations. 


Carl O. Smith has been named second vice- 
chairman of the Detroit Metropolitan Re- 
gional Planning Commission. 


Norman Stamps of Rutgers has accepted an 
appointment as visiting associate professor of 
political science at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, for the fall semester. 


Paul G. Steinbicker, director of the depart- 
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ment of government at St. Louis University, 
was elected president of the Missouri Political 
Science Association at its annual meeting at 
Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri, on October 31. 


Ronald M. Stout has resumed his teaching 
responsibilities at Colgate University after 
having been on leave for two years serving as 
Coordinator of the Intern-Trainee Program 
administered by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Civil Service. 


James D. Teller, adjunct professor in tne 
school of government and public administra- 
tion, The American University, served this 
year as chairman, United States Delegation, 
Working Party of Technical Experts on the 
NATO Air Forces Personnel Classification 
System, in London, and as consultant to the 
French Air Force on personnel classification 
systems. 


Raymond Uh! has returned to the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota for a second year as visiting 
professor of political science. 


Frederick M. Watkins of Yale was visiting 
professor of government at Columbia during 
the Fall Term. 


Norman Wengert, of the University of 
Maryland, will be on leave of absence in the 
spring semester in order to serve as guest pro- 
fessor at Cornell University; in the summer 
he will be undertaking a research program 
with the assistance of a grant from the Gen- 
eral Research Board of the University of 
Maryland. 


Jay Westcott of Syracuse University will 
serve as visiting professor of political science at 
the University of Michigan during the summer 
of 1959. 


Howard B. White, professor of political sci- 
ence of the Graduate Faculty of the New 
School of Social Research, New York, has been 
given a leave of absence for 1958-59. He is 
doing research work on “The Political Philos- 
ophy of Shakespeare” under a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 


Francis G. Wilson will be on leave from the 
University of Illinois during the spring semes- 
ter to teach at Notre Dame University. 


Stanley J. Zyzniewski, returned in January 
after spending four months as a visiting re- 
search fellow at Warsaw University, contin- 
uing his research into 19th century Russo- 
Polish relations. 
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V. O. Key, JR. 


FROM MACMILLAN 


THE ANATOMY OF A CONSTITUTIONAL LAW CASE 


by ALAN F. WESTIN, Cornell University 


“I wish that you would extend to Professor Westin my congratula 
tions on an excellent achievement of a much desired piece of worl 
The book does in masterful fashion a great number of things that 
could do but sporadically as a teacher of constitutional law. Be 
ginning with what I think an excellent choice of a case, Professc 
Westin has detailed the facts, the sense and significance of the work 
ings of the Supreme Court. Every teacher should find the book : 
fine teaching tool,” writes George M. Joseph, Dickinson School c 
Law. “I am delighted with it, It is a first-rate piece of work and doe 
more to give students an appreciation of how a case is decided tha: 
anything else I’ve used in the past,” states Harold W. Chase, Uni 
versity of Minnesota. “This serves as a remarkable record for all o. 
us who had some part in those stirring events,” says Clarence B 
Randall, formerly, Inland Steel Company. This work is suitabl: 
both as a supplementary source book and as a text for introductor; 
political science, basic social science, and many other courses. 
1958, 183 pages, Paper, 31.6¢ 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


by ROCCO J. TRESOLINI, Lehigh University 
This text enables the reader to appreciate the significance of majo 
issues facing the Supreme Court today. The 84 cases have becr 
chosen to illustrate basic doctrines and the evolution of constitu 
tional principles. Included are explanations of technical legal term: 
and a biographical sketch of each justice whose opinions appear ir 
the book. 

1959, 673 pages, 87.56 


METHODOLOGY IN THE STUDY 
OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


by TRYGVE MATHISEN, Fellow, Norwegian Research Counci 
for Science and the Humanities. 
This book traces the development of the study of international rela- 
tions, outlines the elements of international relations as conceived by 
the author, and explores the research techniques and sources ep 
plicable to international relations. 

Ready March 195£ 


The Macmillan Cı 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


POLITICAL ORIGINS OF THE NEW DIPLOMACY, 1917-1918 
by ARNO J. MAYER 


A study of the struggle for power between parties of the Right and the Left in the major 
European belligerents of World War I in the key period when Europe’s political and 
ideological equilibrium broke under the combined impact of military stalemate, the Rus- 


sian Revolution, and American intervention. 


$6.00 


TOCQUEVILLE: JOURNEY’S TO ENGLAND AND IRELAND 
edited by J. P. MAYER 


“In visits of a few months he manages to see and describe more of the essence of English 
character, society, and politics—as well as that bottomless pit the Irish Problem—than 


most others have in a lifetime.’ —The New Yorker. 
$4.50 


y UNIVERSITY PRESS, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


The Journal of Asian Studies 


The Journal of Asian Studies, formerly known as the Far Eastern Quar- 
terly, is the publication of The Association for Asian Studies. It is the lead- 
ing scholarly journal dealing with research in the various disciplines of the 
social sciences and humanities on East, Southeast, and South Asia, from 
Japan to Pakistan. Articles, book reviews, and review articles are published 
in the four regular numbers annually. In addition, a fifth number, the 
“Bibliography of Asian Studies,” lists significant books and articles in 
Western languages published on this area during the preceding year. 


Membership in the Association, which includes a subscription to the five 
numbers of the Journal and the Association's Newsletter, is $10.00 a year, 
domestic or foreign (with a special $7.00 rate for students). For subscrip- 
tion or membership, apply to the Secretary of the Association, Box 2067, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


1825, 


Appleton- ER tury- Crofts, Gos. 
Ainun a Vow Édition 


OGG and RAY’S 
ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


EIGHTH EDITION (1959) 
By WILLIAM H. YOUNG 


In this very thorough and up-dated revision is included the 
latest material on desegregation of schools, space and 
satellite programs, American policy in the Middle East, 
the defense reorganization of 1958, and a discussion of the 
admittance of the forty-ninth state with detailed references 
to the Alaskan constitution and method of government. 


This edition is about the same length as the previous edi- 
tion. Room for the new material has been achieved largely 
by deleting lengthy historical introductions to the topics 
under discussion and by eliminating about 90 per cent of 
the footnotes. While the book is mainly oriented around the 
Constitution, it also contains a great deal of material on the 
political process, the operations of political parties, the 
formation of political parties, and the activities of pressure 
groups. It continues to cover nearly every important aspect 
of American government and politics and gives full cover- 
age of American foreign policy problems and military 
problems in the modern world. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN APRIL 
THE CENTURY POLITICAL SCIENCE SERIES 


35 West 32rd Street New York 1, Mew York 


Announcing four new... 


Holt Dryden | Thxthooks 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 


American Foreign Policy 
and Diplomacy 


SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS 
Yale University 


Geary REDUCED from the basic treatise, A Diplomatic History of the 
United States and largely rewritten, Professor Bemis’ new text retains the schol- 
atly approach and authoritative treatment, as well as the spirited writing, that dis- 
tinguished its predecessor. It commands a wider view of contemporary problems 
of foreign policy from a briefer historical background than did the structure of 
the original. Less space is given to the Revolution, the foundation of American 
foreign policy and continental expansion, thus allowing for a more extended treat- 
ment of the shifting strategy of American defence and diplomacy and the search 
for world peace amidst the wars and revolutions of the twentieth century. 

Under the general rubric of the Diplomatic Revolution, the text presents the 
new alliances and the mutual defence agreements which have transformed the 
_ foreign policy of the United States in the last decade. It provides a thorough _ 
coverage of Soviet-U.S.A. relations from 1918 to 1958 with frequent refer- 
ence to the many new studies in this field, and presents a new chapter on “The 
Continuing Crisis of the Atomic Age” that leads the student to the point at 
which we now stand in world politics. l 














American Government Annual, 1959-60 


Jack W. Peltason, Ivan Hinderacker, Ear] Latham, Richard Scammon, 
and Field Haviland 


IT WILL BE GOOD NEWS to hundreds of teachers that the second of the American 
Government Annual series is now in preparation. Not to be published until 
August of this year so as to include material on the latest session of Congress, the 
1959-1960 volume follows the basic framework of its predecessor bringing up to 
date the major developments in the subject matter areas covered in American 
government textbooks. August 


Government and the American Economy: 
1870—Present, Revised 


Thomas G. Manning, David M. Potter, Howard R. Lamar, E. David Cronon, 
William Goetzmann, and Robin Winks 


THIS NEWLY REVISED EDITION PRESENTS, as did the original, varied and con- 
troversial aspects of a series of problems pertaining to American history from 
1870 to the present. Emphasizing the expanding role of government in relation 
to our economy, it offers new materials dealing with organized labor since 1947, 
the Marshall Plan, the current integration crisis, and the welfare state. May 


Public Personnel Administration 


Felix A. Nigro 


IN A FIELD OF GROWING INTEREST and important not only as an area of practice 
but also as an academic discipline, Professor Nigro’s new book provides a com- 
plete and up-to-date coverage of the important problems as they occur in the daily 
conduct of administrative activities. March 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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Publication Date—Spring 1959 


THE IMPERIAL IDEA AND ITS ENEMIES 
A Study in British Power 


By A. P. Thornton $7.50 


“The great question, “What became of the British Empire?’ is one which, 
in 1957-58, it seems proper and timely to ask,” writes the author in his 
preface. “What [this book] tries to do is to set out and account for those 
changes in attitude towards the British Empire which have been adopted 
by men in power, by men out of it, and by public opinion in general during 
the past hundred years; and to assess the impact these various attitudes 
have made at various times on the role played by Great Britain in world 
affairs.” 


THE DRAGON’S SEED $4.95 


By Robert S. Elegant, South Asian Correspondent of 
Newsweek 


With the eyes of the world fixed on overt acts of aggression by the Chinese 
Communists, little has been heard of their covert campaign to take over 
South East Asia by enlisting the wealth and position of Chinese nationals 
living in Malaya, Indonesia, Thailand, Burma and India. Using bribery 
and threats on the one hand, and appealing to their traditional loyalty to 
their homeland and their sympathy for the “Asia for Asians” cause on 
the other, Peking has converted many overseas Chinese to its plans for 
conquest. Here is an important book for all concerned with American 
policy in this vital region. 


Of General Interest 
THE DIVIDED LAND $5.75 
By Geoffrey Chandler 


Having fought with the Greek guerillas during the German occupa- 
tion, the author returned to Greece as special correspondent for The 
Economist to report on the Civil War that followed the withdrawal 
of the Germans. A trained historian, the author analyzes the effects 
of British intervention during the civil conflict on subsequent Anglo- 
Greek relations. He also provides an insight into the circumstances 
which led to the creation of the Truman Aid-Program to Greece and 


Turkey. 


ST MARTIN’S PRESS, INC. 
Now At 175 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 








BOLLINGEN SERIES XLIII 


“Undoubtedly the greatest work of its kind ever to be created 
by any mind in any time or any place.” ~ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


IBN KHALDUN 


The MUQADDIMAH 


AN INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY 
Translated from the Arabic by FRANZ ROSENTHAL 


Tuts first complete English translation of Ibn 
Khaldtin’s MUQADDIMAH, or “‘Introduc- 
tion,” to his History of the World is new in 
The Bollingen Series. In its attempt to survey 
knowledge of man’s cultural patterns in sys- 
tematic form, the MUQADDIMAH, with the 
writings of Montesquieu, Spencer, and Comte, 
is part of the foundation of modern social sci- 
ence. The 14th-century scholar and statesman 
of Spanish-Arabic descent presents in this work 
his reflections and discourse on a wide variety 
of subjects, held together by the general theme 
of the nature of civilization. 


“Tt is a wonderful experience to read... as rich and various, as subtle 
and deep ... as the Ocean.” —H. R. TREVOR-ROPER. 


Illustrated. With a life of Ibn Khaldun, a textual history of The Muqad- 
dimah, and a bibliography by W. J. Fischel. 614” x 914”, about 1700 pp., 
indexed. 3 volumes, boxed. $18.50. 


DISTRIBUTED BY PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., 333 SIXTH AVE., N. Y. 14 
For detailed catalogue write to Bollingen Series, 140 E. 62 St., N. Y. 21 
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FROM(,¢,\ DOUBLEDAY | 
y ANCHOR BOOKS § 


On War 


by RAYMOND ARON. France’s most 
famous political and economic com- 
mentator examines the problem of 
atomic warfare from the historical and 
humanistic point of view. His provoca- 
tive thesis takes into account the possi- 
bilities of total annihilation in the 
event of such warfare, but he views the 
popular theories for averting an atomic 
holocaust as unrealistic, utopian ideals 
that contradict all the lessons of history. 


95¢ 


At all booksellers 


The European 
Revolation and 
Correspondence 
with Gobineau 


by ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 
Edited and translated by John Lukacs. 
Published for the first time in English, 
this second volume of Tocqueville's 
incomplete history of the French 
Revolution demonstrates the author’s 
unique gift of seeing beyond events to 
their ultimate significance in the over- 
all pattern of history. The problems 
considered in history are further illumi- - 
nated by his brilliant correspondence 
with a friend of different political per- 
suasion. 


Anchor Original $1.25 


Send for complete list to: 


DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR BOOKS 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


On the GAME of POLITICS in FRANCE 


NATHAN LEITES. With a Foreword by D. W. Brogan. This witty, spirited, and ex- 
tremely candid hook explains in detail the intricate, ritualized “rules of the game” that 
govern French parliamentary strategy and tactics. Coming in April. $4.50 


W. E. B. DaBOIS 


FRANCIS L. BRODERICK. NEGRO LEADER IN A TIME OF CRISIS. This first book- 
length study of one of the great Negro figures in American history and one of the founders 
of the NAACP considers all aspects of his long and controyersial career. 

Coming in April. $5.00 


The MAKING of an AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


MERLE CURTI. A CASE STUDY OF DEMOCRACY IN A FRONTIER COUNTY. A 
Pulitzer prize-winning historian illuminates two major controversies: whether it is possible 
to be really objective in writing history, and whether the frontier theory of Frederick 


Jackson Turner is valid. 


CLASS and CLASS CONFLICT in 
INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 


RALF DAHRENDORF. This book is a brilliant attempt to reorient the general approach 
of modern sociology by coming to grips with the problem of the conflict between rulers 
and the ruled in industry and society. Coming in June. $6.50 


Published. $8.50 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS Stanford, California 





Three important new textbooks ced 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


National, State and Local 


WILLIAM VERNON HOLLOWAY and EMILE B. ADER 
both University of Tulsa 


An exceptionally clear and stimulating treatment of the three major 
levels of government in the United States. Through a careful, intelli- 
gent selection of facts and ideas, this basic textbook presents the funda- 
mental structure, organization, and functions of the government with- 
out unnecessary detail. The political realities of government are ex- 
plained through brief discussions of personnel, individual motivations, 
conflicting public and private interests, etc. “. . . a tighily-knit, read- 
able, thoroughly competent description of the organization and func- 
tions of American government. Because it is compactly written, it can 
be covered in a single semester, but its scope, on the other hand, makes 
it suitable as the basic book in the longer course. This is a sound, work- 
manlike job” —RALPH K. HUITT, The University of Wisconsin. 
Instructor's Manual available. 23 ills., tables; 500 pp. March. $6 


AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS | 


Permanent Problems and Changing Policies 


JOHN GANGE, The Asia Foundation, i 
formerly University of Virginia 


This introductory textbook stresses the basic problems in our foreign 
relations, the constant recurrence of these problems throughout our 
history, and the varying responses to them by American statesmen. It 
is organized around such fundamental areas as recognition, alliances, 
international organizations, economic aid, national security, and the 
promotion of national prestige. Each problem is analyzed in detail and 
the various solutions are illustrated with a wide variety of official docu- 
ments on foreign affairs from the earliest days of the Republic to the 
present era. Illus., 580 pp. March. $6.75 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Cases and Comments 


FRED V. CAHILL, Jr., University of Massachusetis; 
ROBERT J. STEAMER, Louisiana State University 


Here is a stimulating new sourcebook of cases and comments on major 
decisions in the field of constitutional law. Over 300 recent and 
classic cases have been selected to present a fair sampling of today’s 
constitutional law and to illustrate its evolutionary nature. Numerous 
concurrences and dissents are included to emphasize the Court’s op- 
erational methods, and a carefully written commentary points up the 
significance of each decision. The introductory analysis shows the place 
of the Supreme Court in present-day government as well as its origins, 
strengths, and limitations. 361 pġ. January. $4 


THE [YoNALD Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 






Recognized as a major accomplishment by all who review it... 





SYSTEM AND PROCESS 


IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


By MORTON A. KAPLAN 
Chairman, Committee on International Relations, University of Chicago 


“Every profession is occasionally inflicted with 
challenges that loom large. The challenge may take 
the form of a book which purports to produce a 
fundamental revision. .. . Or it may be a methodo- 
logical revolution. Or both. Older members of the 
profession may try to ignore the challenge. And 
some of these challenges, ignored, oblige by disap- 
pearing. Others have to be faced, sooner or later. 
Morton A. Kaplan’s System and Process in Inter- 
national Politics seems to me to be one of the latter. 
Every student of international politics is going 
to have to make up his mind what he thinks about 
it.’—C, P. Kindleberger in World Politics. 


“In the history of the subject (the book) may 
come to mark the epoch at which we got past the 


1957 


283 pages 


prolegomena and began to develop a truly general 
theory.”"—A. Burns, The Australian Journal of 
Politics and History. 


“(System and Process in International Politics) 
seems to me the most important attempt to date to 
build theoretical structures in this field. . . . 

“It represents perhaps the first systematic, inte- 
grated attempt at a theory of international relations. 
It gives us a useful frame not only in which inter- 
national history can be studied, but also in which 
future developments may be appraised. It points, 
like all good theory, from the actual to the po- 
tential.’—K. E. Boulding in Journal of Conflict 
Resolution. 


$6.50 


Send today for an examination copy. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 





440-4th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 





announcing 
“ |THE CHALLENGING, 
frederic d. ogden’s | pocumenteD ANALYSIS 


THE 
POLL TAX 
IN THE 
SOUTH 


The 
University of Habana Press 


Box 2877, University, Alabama 


OF A MAJOR CONTROVERSY 


contents 


l. roots in the past 

the form of the tax 

administration of poll tax collection 
the poll tax and corruption in elections 
. voting: before and after analyses 


voting: interstate and intercounty compari- 
sons 

repeal by states—I 
. repeal by states—ll 
repeal by nation 
conclusions 
301, index $6.00 


pp. xii, 
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Selected Readings. 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 


Published March 1959 


GOVERNMENT 
AND THE AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 


Third Edition 


by MERLE FAINSOD, Professor of Government, 
Harvard University; LINCOLN GORDON, William 
Ziegler Professor of International Economic Relations, 
Harvard University; JOSEPH C. PALAMOUNTAIN, 
JR., Associate Professor of Government, Wesleyan 
University. 


In a new and sweepingly revised Third Edition, 
GOVERNMENT AND THE AMERICAN ECONOMY analyzes 
one of the profoundly important developments of this 
century: the assumption by government of major re- 
sponsibilities for the guidance and direction of the 
American economy. It emphasizes the political forces 
that influence the formation and execution of public 
policy. This emphasis rests on the conviction that effec- 
tive criteria of desirable public policy can best be de- 
veloped when there is a clear realization of the poten- 
tialities and limitations of the political context in which 
they must be applied. The authors’ comprehensive 
economic analyses are thus rendered with a full aware- 
ness of the political, legal, and administrative factors 
that enter into the determination of public economic 
policies. The result is a well-rounded view of the relations 
between our government and our economy. 


The Third Edition of GOVERNMENT AND THE AMER- 
ICAN Economy is a major reworking, extension, and 
broadening of the material contained in earlier editions. 
There are new chapters on transportation, antitrust 
policy, coal, oil, natural gas, atomic energy, monetary 
and fiscal policy, and the economic responsibilities of 
government in the international field. At the same time, 
discussion of the historical evolution of public economic 
policies has been curtailed to make room for an expanded 
treatment of contemporary themes. 


If you teach a course on the relationships of govern- 
ment and business, send for a complimentary copy of 
this thoroughly revised Third Edition of a famous text. 


Glossary of Alphabetical Abbreviations. 
Table of Cases. App. 960 pp. 1959. $7.00 


55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 


* 
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OXFORD books of exceptional interest 


The Origin of Modern Capitalism and Eastern Asia 


By NORMAN JACOBS. This study deals with institutions and institutional features 
that are common to both Japanese and Chinese society. It states the similarities and. 
contrasts the differences between the two sets of institutions showing how these 
differences have contributed to the rise of modern industrial capitalism in Japan 
and not in China. The study makes contributions to the general field of sociological 
theory and method. $3.40 


Small Town Politics 
A Study of Political Life in Glossop 


By ANTHONY H. BIRCH. This is a report on a case study that used established 
techniques of sociological research to examine the relationship between the social 
structure, the political parties, the public services, and the activities of voluntary 
organizations in an English town of about 20,000 people. $4.00 


Some Monetary Problems, 
International and National 


By PER JACOBSSON., This is a collection of Dr. Jacobsson’s more important 
articles and speeches, some of which have not been published before, while others 
are translated into English for the first time. They deal mostly with monetary 
problems including: the effectiveness of credit policy, the moderation of business 
fluctuations, foreign trade, employment costs, and investments. $6.75 


The French Religious Wars in English Political Thought 


By J. H. M. SALMON, This book deals with the ways in which the opinions -of 
such writers as Jean Bodin and the authors of the Vindiciae contra Tyrannos were 
adapted to an English context by theorists of the English Civil War, the Exclusion 
Crisis, and the Revolution of 1688. $4.00 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 











WARTIME ORIGINS OF THE EAST-WEST 


DILEMMA OVER GERMANY 


by... JOHN L. SNELL The author shows that a “policy of 


Tulane University 


postponement” characterized U. S. 
planning for the future of Germany 
after World War II. He argues that 
this “policy of postponement” was the 
only alternative to acceptance of Soviet 
demands. He demonstrates that the is- 


READY MAY 1959 sues which were postponed then remain 


$7.00 


alive today, as evidenced by the [atest 
Soviet move toward Berlin. 


—S a 


Available Now... 


POLITICS IN THE From the reviews... 
BORDER STATES è “A man who knows his political 


science and can write about it.” 


by... JOHN H. FENTON 


Michigan State University 


$5.50 


è A “laudable contribution” to the 
study of state politics. 


For Fall Publication 


United States Commercial Treaties and International Law 


by... 


ROBERT R. WILSON 


Contempt of Congress 


by wae 


CARL BECK 


L rne MATER PRESS 


720 POYDRAS STREET 


NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 





THE GALLEON SERIES IN... HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 







‘THE UNITED NATIONS 


LELAND M. GOODRICH, Columbia University | 







A full but concise picture of the U.N. in the light of postwar realities. 
With historical background, comparison throughout with the League of 
Nations, analysis of the Charter and of the various organs of the U.N., and 
discussions of its successes and failures. February, 1959. 419 pp. $5.60 


LATIN AMERICAN POLITICS 


WILLIAM S. STOKES, Claremont Men’s College 






Relates the political phenomena of Latin America to her social and eco- 





nomic institutions and historical traditions. May, 1959 







THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, New York 16, N.Y. 















PURCHASE OF BACK ISSUES OF 
THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 

The following issties of the Review will be purchased by The American Political Science Associa- 

tion, 1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., for $1.00 each: 

Volume Number Date Volume Number Date 
1 1 November, 1906 22 1 February, 1928 
1 2 February, 1907 23 4 November, 1929 
1 4 August, 1907 25 4 November, 1931 
2 Title Page and 

Contents 1907-1908 30 1 February, 1936 

2 l November, 1907 31 1 February, 1937 
2 2 February, 1908 34 1 February, 1940 
2 3 May, 1908 37 5 October, 1943 
2 -4 November, 1908 39 4 August, 1945 
3 1 February, 1909 39 5 October, 1945 
3 2 May, 1909 40 5 October, 1946 
3 3 August, 1909 | 42 1 February, 1948 
3 4 November, 1909 43 2 April, 1949 
4 1 February, 1910 44 l March, 1950 
4 3 August, 1910 44 3 September, 1950 
4 4 November, 1910 (Supplement) 
5 vl February, 1911 46 1 March, 1952 
5 2 May, 1911 48 2 June, 1954 
5 4 November, 1911 49 3 September, 1955 
10 1 February, 1916 51 1 March, 1957 
11 1 February, 1917 51 4 December, 1957 








European Political Systems 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED 


edited by TAYLOR COLE 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


This new second edition, thoroughly revised and reorganized, gives 
the introductory student a complete background in the study of com- 
parative European government through its interpretation of the po- 
litical systems of Italy, the Soviet satellite states, Great Britain, West 
Germany, France and Soviet Russia. 732 pp. $6.50 text. 


Introduction to Government 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED 
by ROBERT RIENOW 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


A lively study of actual government practices in relation to political 
theory, emphasizing United States government in view of three other 
major systems: Great Britain, France, and the Soviet Union. 620 pp. 


$5.75 text. 


World Polities 


by A. F. K. ORGANSKI 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


Here is a scholarly and vigorous analysis of international relations that 
discusses the factors determining the power of any nation, the actual 
course of international relations, the various international organiza- 
tions, and then attempts to project present trends into the immediate 
future. 485 pp. $5.75 text. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


== OxPORD=S= 


Books in Political Science 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Nature and Function of 


International Organization 
by Stephen S. Goodspeed, University of California at Santa Barbara 


This new text offers unusual breadth and depth of coverage, providing a sound 
basis for course study. There is a careful review of historical development, 
followed by a thorough treatment of the United Nations. January 1959. 688 pp., 
illus., $7.25, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Readings in International Politics 
CONCEPTS AND ISSUES 


edited by Charles O. Lerche, Jr., Emory University, and 
Margaret E. Lerche, Georgia State College 


Fall 1958, 375 pp., paperbound, $2.75. 


Democracy in France, Third Edition 
by David Thomson, Cambridge University 
Fall 1958, 325 pp., $3.75. 


Principles and Problems of State 


And Local Government 


by John M. Swarthout, Portland State College, and 
Ernest R. Bartley, Florida State University 


1958. 384 pp., 150 tables and figures, paperbound, $4.25. 


Elements of Democratic Government 


Third Edition 


by J. A. Corry, Queen’s University, and 
Henry J. Abraham, University of Pennsylvania 


1958, 768 pp., $6.50. 


The Politics of Aristotle 


Translated by Sir Ernest Barker 


Complete edition, with introduction, notes, and appendices. 1958. 477 pp., paper- 
bound, $1.95. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Modern Political Ideologies 


edited by Alan P. Grimes and Robert Horwitz, Michigan State University 


Designed for the course in Modern Political Thought, this text will also be o! 


great value for the broader introductory course in political science. The book i: 
divided into seven sections: Democracy, Capitalism, Socialism, Communisix, 
Racial Elitism, Political Elitism and Nationalism. There is a substantial introduc- 
tion to each section. 549 pp., $5.00. 


AVAILABLE FOR FALL CLASSES 


Readings in American Foreign Policy 


edited by Robert Goldwin, with Ralph Lerner and Gerald Stourzh 
712 pp., paperbound. 


Readings in American Democracy 


edited by Gerald Stourzh and Ralph Lerner 
496 pp., paperbound. 


Readings in World Politics 


edited by Robert Goldwin, with Ralph Lerner and Gerald Stourzh 
596 pp., paperbound. 


Readings in Russian Foreign Policy 


edited by Robert Goldwin, with Gerald Stourzh and Marvin Zetterbaum 
660 pp., paperbound. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS i 


aN 


417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. E 


READINGS IN 


RUSSIAN HISTORY 
By Warren B. Walsh 


The new edition, containing docu- 
ments issued during 1958, presents a 
well-organized story of the Russian 
people, before and since the develop- 
ment of the Soviet state. It empha- 
sizes social and economic aspects as 
well as political and intellectual his- 
tory. The wealth of material, mostly 
from primary sources, is essential 
reading for an understanding of 
modern Soviet Russia. 


Third Edition 
750 pp. $7.50 


THE MIDDLE EAST 
IN CRISIS: 


A Historical and Documentary 
Review 


By Carol A. Fisher and Fred Krinsky 


A detailed and documented pres- 
entation of the facts, vital in under- 
standing this part of the world— 
where adherents of violent religious 
differences live and fight side by 
side. It portrays this hotbed of war 
and strife where economic contrasts 
are frightening, and where genera- 
tions of cultures have lived in almost 
complete isolation. An indispensable 
background book for students, teach- 
ers and all concerned with today’s 
international politics. 


About 200 pp. 
Paper Cover $3.75 Bound $5.00 
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GOVERNMENT CAREERS: 


Opportunities for College Graduates 
By Jay B. Westcott 


This pamphlet presents a brief, 
but inclusive description of career 
opportunities at all levels of govern- 
ment and in semi-public organiza- 
tions, It is a guide to the complex 
network of roads that annually lead 
30,000 college graduates to the cov- 
eted jobs in public service. 


27 pp. Paper Cover $1.00 


CAPITAL FORMATION 
AND FOREIGN INVEST- 
MENT IN UNDERDE- 
VELOPED AREAS 


Revised 


By Charles Wolf, Jr. and 
Sidney C. Sufrin 


One of the most important of 
world problems, that of economic 
progress in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, is dealt with in a 1958 revised 
edition of this popular study. It ana- 
lyzes entrepreneurship and the de- 
mand for capital, technological alter- 
natives in the use of capital, and 
foreign investment and capital for- 
mation. 


179 pp. $3.00 
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SEND FOR 
BREWSTER HOUSE 
BOOK NEWS 


SYRACUSE 10, N. Y. 
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GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: 
The Quest for Responsible Performance 
By Jonn D. Mitietr, Miami University. Ready in March. 


A text which may be used either alone or with the author’s earlier volume, MANAGE- 
MENT IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE in upper-division college courses in Public Admin- 
istration. Where both books are used in a full year course, this new book would normally 
be used in the first semester. The book describes in some detail the various types of control 
which are exercised in the legislative, executive, and judicial branches of our government 
over administrative agencies. 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 


By C. Herman Pritcuerr, University of Chicago. Ready in April. 


The author considers the Constitution as the operative charter of the American govern- 
mental system. The major purpose of the book is to explain the meaning and significance 
which the provisions of the Constitution have come to have as a result of Supreme Court 
interpretations, executive and legislative action, and custom and change. This is a study 
of the Constitution as a source of governmental power and as a restraint on the exercise 
of governmental power. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 


By Jonn H. Fercuson, The Pennsylvania State University; and Dean E. McHenry, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. New Fifth 
Edition. Ready in April. 


Presenting a detailed, objective treatment of the American Government, this fifth edition 
takes into account the great number of changes in governments and their problems. New 
material discussed in the text includes: Alaskan statehood and the push of other territories 
for statehood or self-government in other forms; the use of Federal troops to enforce court 
orders on school desegregation and the devices used by the southern states to avoid the 
impact of Federal judicial decisions. A correlated study guide will be available to accom- 
pany this text. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 
By Freverick L. Scnuman, Williams College. New Sixth Edition. 745 pages, $7.50 


A thorough revision on one of the most authoritative and thought-provoking texts on the 
subject. It is the only available text that takes account of the Sputniks and ICBM'’s; that 
offers a detailed background of such international developments as the Middle East turmoil 
and Algerian Rebellion. This new sixth edition is an up-to-date account of recent political, 
military, and diplomatic developments, with sections on the challenge of communism, the 
International Geophysical Year, and the new role of the U.N. 






McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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Books You’ve Been Hearing About 


Sovereignty: 


An Inquiry into the 
Political Good 


By Bertrand de Jouvenel 


Translated by 
J. F. Huntington 


A noted French “temperate 
conservative” considers the 
ultimate problems of those 
who hold and uphold public 


authority. 


e Reconciling authority with 
liberty 


e Balancing leadership and 
consent 


e Incorporating older com- 
mon-sense principles into 
the modern state 


e Devising a single standard 
for personal and institu- 
tional accountability 


e Anticipating change and 
succession 


“A book which is likely to af- 
fect permanently the catego- 
ries of political thought.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 
1957, 310 pages, $4.50 


We the People: The Economic Origins of 
the Constitution. By Forrest McDonald 


In 1913 Charles A. Beard’s An Economic In- 
terpretation of the Constitution of the United 
States uprooted historical orthodoxy by assert- 
ing that the Founding Fathers had been moti- 
vated chiefly by economic self-interest. Indi- 
rectly the book took a swipe at political science 
by suggesting that politics was a stepchild of 
the bank account. 


Now Forrest McDonald, executive secretary of 
the American Research Center, has, with 
Beard’s thesis in mind, done a herculean job 
of research into the political and economic 
conditions of the 1780’s. His book shatters 
Beard’s contention and clears the decks for a 
fresh interpretation of American constitu- 
tional history. 


“In We the People Forrest McDonald has writ- 
ten what may prove to be one of the most im- 
portant books on American history in recent 
years.—DAvip POTTER, Saturday Review. 


1958, 448 pages, $7.00 


SFSOSSHOHOHCHSHOACOHOTOSOHEHRIDOOHSOGOOHHCECOECO 


Political Power and the Governmental 
Process. By Karl Loewenstein 


Here is that rarity in American political sci- 
ence—a fully developed theory of the state. 
Power, argues the author, is the central pur- 
pose and unifying concept of all government, 
and through this argument he is able to com- 
pare the political institutions of the modern 
world. Classifying forms of government ac- 
cording to who holds power, how it is used, and 
how it is checked, he enters into a systematic 
discussion amply illustrated by historical and 
contemporary examples. 


“This is one of the better twentieth-century 
works in truly ‘comparative’ government—the 
detail is illuminating and the framework of 
analysis is clear.”—MUL¥FoRD SIBLEY, Midwest 
Journal of Political Science. 


1957, 442 pages, $6.00 





A Passion for Politics 
The First Half 


A Passion for Anonymity 


The two-volume autobiography of 
a well-known public servant 


By Louis Brownlow 


The Second Half 


This warm-hearted autobiography covers a time span from pre-automobile America 
and the typical Missouri small-town life of that day through Mr. Brownlow’s adven- 
tures as a Washington newspaperman and political adviser, to his creative twenty- 
five years with the Public Administration Clearing House. 


“In the minds of the men who run Government and who teach it, Louis Brownlow’s 
status is probably only slightly below that of Homer among the poets. ... The adviser 
and confidante of all the Presidents from Teddy Roosevelt through Truman, he is 
almost solely responsible for the modern concept of the White House staff... . 
‘Brownie’ is equally known, although to a more intimate circle, as one of the great 
American storytellers. .. .’—JAMEs Rower, JR., Washington Post and Times Herald. 


Volume I, 1955; Volume II, 1958—Each volume, $7.50 





Inexpensive Phoenix Paperbacks 


Daniel J. Boorstin 


Jacques Maritain 
The Genius of American Politics 


Man and the State 


“Lucid, persuasive, and systematic, . . . both 
a defense of democracy and a basis for co- 
operation against totalitarianism."—R. G., 
Ross, American Political Science Review. 


“Professor Boorstin has given us a fresh and, 
on the whole, valid interpretation of Ameri- 
can political life.” —REINHOLD NIEBUHR, New 
Leader. 


$1.50. $1.35 
Friedrich A. Hayek 
The Road to Serfdom 


“Morally and philosophically I find myself 
“The best short book on national character I in agreement with virtually the whole of it.” 
have seen.” -KARL W. Deurscu, Yale Review. —JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES. 


$1.35 $1.00 
POOSSHOSCOPOOTOESSHOOSACHEOHOHHOSCOSOOCOSOCOHDOCEHAOOHHOHSECOSEEOS 


_ The Founding of the Federal Republic of Germany 
By John Ford Golay 


Mr. Golay has written the first comprehensive account of the Bonn constitution and set forth a 
pace-making discussion of Germany's newfound sense of European responsibility. 
“The work is careful, exhaustive, spiced with well-chosen quotations, . .. and surprisingly read- 
able.”—W, Puituirs Davison, Washington Post and Times Herald. 

1958, 256 pages, $5.00 


SSODOHSEPSOCHHHOHOSECHOHOSOSIOGOHISSGHOCHOKRSGSSOHSSHSHGOOHOHHBO@HGE008OR 
The Philosophy of Law in Historical Perspective 
By Carl J. Friedrich 


| “This masterly little volume is the best survey we now possess of the leading ideas in legal phi- 
| losophy from their beginnings to the present day.”—Huntincton Cairns, Political Science Quar- 
terly, 


David Potter 
People of Plenty 


1958, 280 pages, $4.75 


At your bookseller or directly from the publisher: 
The University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois 


In Canada: The University of Toronto Press, Toronto, Ontario 








A Text 


CG Government 








American National Government 


1958 Cortez A. M. Ewing, University of Oklahoma 


Thorough treatment of basic principles 
Emphasis on concepts and institutions 
Consistent focus on political science 
Easy-to-grasp visual aids 

Marginal headings 

End-of-chapter bibliographies 

Glossary of terms 

A timesaving Instructor’s Manual 


State and Local Government in America 


1954 Jewell Cass Phillips, University of Pennsylvania 


e Comprehensive coverage of all aspects of state and local government 
e Full treatment of the interrelationship of state and local units 


Local Government and Administration 


Principles and Problems 
1954 James E. Pate, College of William and Mary 
e Clear presentation of the organization and administration of both 


municipal and county government 
e Realistic examination of current problems 
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New England State Politics 
By DUANE LOCKARD 


A lively, fact-filled study of New England state politics in which the 
author shows who has political power and under what circumstances 
it can be used, who can nominate or influence nomination for majoi 
offices, and who can pull great weight with the legislature, the governor, 
or administrators. “With a sharp eye for the significant, Lockard sets ou! 
in bold strokes the dominant features of the political systems of thesc 
states. Nor does he pull his punches. Here are the rivalries among the 
ethnic groups, the excesses of special interests, the weaknesses and strengths 
of the political parties, the vicissitudes of the vanishing Yankee, all related 
with insight, humor, and compassion.”—V. O. Key, Jr. 

376 pages. Maps & Charts. 56 





Political Theory 


The Foundations of 20th Century Political Thought 
By ARNOLD BRECHT 


This distinguished work is a pioneering attempt to offer a comprehen- 
sive modern political theory. In surveying the philosophical and scientific 
foundations of political theory in the 20th century, Arnold Brecht’s wide- 
ranging treatise sweeps over the entire scope of this century’s contribu- 
tions, including the philosophical, juridical, sociological, scientific, meth- 
odological, and historical. “Has dealt with the philosophical aspects of 
political theory with great care and competence. It is definitely a funda- 
mental work, and will take its place as a contribution of first rank to that 
important subject.”—William Ernest Hocking. 608 pages. $12 


Matthias Erzberger and the 


Dilemma of German Democracy 
By KLAUS EPSTEIN 


Could Germany have been democratized without the catastrophe of 
World War I? Was she compelled by objective circumstances to sign the 
armistice in 1918? Was there any alternative to accepting the Treaty of 
Versailles? Such questions as these are scrutinized anew in this study of 
the life and times of Matthias Erzberger, which deals with German 
politics before, during, and after World War I. 464 pages. 510 


Order from your bookstore, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, New Jersey 





a needed stimulus to the teaching and 
discussion of the various aspects and ramifications 
of the delinquency problem 


THE PROBLEM OF DELINQUENCY 


Edited by Sheldon Glueck, Harvard Law School 


This new book with its 186 articles and legal decisions is the first to 
assemble for sociologists, anthropologists, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and others concerned with the delinquency problem, the basic legal 
issues; in turn, it is the first to acquaint the legal profession with 
important extralegal materials from the fields of biology, anthro- 
pology, sociology, psychiatry, and psychology that are indispensable 
to an understanding of the causes of delinquency, its treatment and 
prevention. 


1183 pages 1959 $10.50 


the evolution of British parliamentary democracy 
and how the system operates today 


BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY 


Sydney D. Bailey 


“We like Bailey’s BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY 
very much indeed. It is sufficiently brief to meet our particular pur- 
poses very well and yet it seems to us that it captures the essence of 
the parliamentary system as it has developed in Great Britain. I like 
Bailey’s technique of tracing the gradual evolution of the parliamen- 
tary system to its present form. Ordinarily, I have doubts about the use 
of quotations except in a very limited fashion. But I think the rela- 
tively numerous quotations that Bailey throws in add considerable 
color and vividness to the points he is trying to get across. This is par- 
ticularly true, I think, with respect to the fairly liberal reproduction of 
typical questions that are asked on the floor of the House of Commons 
during the question period. I think it is the best short treatment of 
British government I know.” Landon G. Rockwell, Hamilton College, 
Clinton, N.Y. 


281 pages, paperbound 1958 $2.75 





the basic operating institutions 


and the underlying principles and 
problems of modern government 


GOVERNMENT IN MODERN SOCIETY 


With Emphasis on American Institutions 
R. Wallace Brewster, Pennsylvania State University 


discusses thoroughly: 
some fundamentals of government 
the instruments of popular control 
the structure and operation of government 
modern philosophies of government 
government of the international community 


and carefully investigates such topics ax 
the role of government in the social process 
the various “isms” 
the search for a just balance between authority and freedom 


“I should like to congratulate you on the clarity and readability of 
your text which seemed to find general favor with the students in the 
Sunrise Semester course as well as in the regular lecture courses in the 
College.” Morley Ayearst, Washington Square College of Arts and 
Science, New York University 


“I have now had the chance of looking through this and I wish to con- 
gratulate you on its publication. It seems to me clearly one of the 
quite outstanding books in the field and I should be surprised if it did 
not have, as a text book for classes in this field, a great success... .” 
George E. G. Catlin, McGill University, Montreal 


Text: 619 pages 


Appendix: xxvi pages 1958 $6.95 
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books from California 


COMMUNISM IN INDIA 


BY GENE D. OVERSTREET AND MARSHALL WINDMILLER, This is a dispas- 
sionate historical account of the Communist Party of India in both its international and 
domestic aspects. The authors, who based their study on materials gathered in India, 
some of it from secret Communist sources, describe the development of the Party from 
1920 to the present. They examine the special problems faced by the Party in India 
(including Indian cultural diversity and Gandhian ideas) and discuss the structure of 
the Party, its front organizations and mass movements, its role in Parliament, and its 
troubled relations with international Communism. 

618 pages, $10.00 


THE MODERN LAW OF 
LAND WARFARE 


BY MORRIS GREENSPAN. The author of this volume is a lawyer and a realist, not 
a wishful thinker; he provides an exhaustive and systematic account of the ways in 
which international law safeguards all of us, though it has not, to be sure, eliminated 
war. The work discusses the Geneva Conventions, war-crimes trial judgments, and other 
postwar developments, together with problems of nuclear war and civil war. 

July 752 pages, $10.00 


SOVIET DIPLOMACY AND THE 
SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


BY DAVID T. CATTELL. A balanced and thoroughgoing record of Soviet diplomatic 
activities related to the Spanish war. The author describes the general orientation of 
Soviet policy in the period, and shows how the ambiguity of this policy played into the 
hands not only of the Nazis and Fascists, but also of those in western governments in- 
terested in appeasing Hitler or isolating the Soviet Union. The volume provides a docu- 
mented account of one of the most crucial and controversial periods in the development 
of Soviet diplomacy. 

214 pages, $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 


Berkeley 4, California 





NIGERIA: BACKGROUND 
TO NATIONALISM 


BY JAMES S. COLEMAN. Of the forces reshaping the world today, nationalism is 
surely among the most powerful. This survey of the inception and growth of the na- 
tionalist movement in Africa’s largest and most recently emergent state traces the events 
that have led to Nigeria’s forthcoming independence. The author, Associate Professor 
of Political Science at the University of California, Los Angeles, spent more than a 
year in Nigeria working on the book. His analysis of the breakdown of tribal organiza- 
tion and the introduction of a Western-style economy, the influence of Christian missions, 
the effects of urbanization and Western education, is therefore unusually concrete. He 
also provides full information on Nigeria’s physical, cultural, and historical background 
which will assist the reader in judging how generally applicable are the principles of 
development here described. 


524 pages, $7.50 


TITOISM IN ACTION 


The Reforms in Yugoslavia after 1948 


BY FRED WARNER NEAL. The Yugoslavs have so far remained the only “national 
Communists” totally independent of the Soviet Union, and their experiments in liberali- 
zation thus have an immense importance. This is the first complete study of their actions 
and their theoretical discussions. The author, a specialist on Eastern Europe, has made 
a firsthand study of the policies and problems involved in workers’ control of industry, 
decentralization of state and party functions, and other Yugoslav innovations. He is 
thus able to explore the discrepancies between theory and practice in these areas, and 
their relationship to the underlying strategic necessities of the regime. 


348 pages, $6.50 


HOPE DEFERRED 


Public Welfare and the Blind 


BY JACOBUS TENBROEK AND FLOYD W. MATSON. Even programs designed to 
aid the blind sometimes manifest discriminatory attitudes, the authors of this remark- 
able book maintain. And while “the foremost handicap of blindness, far more serious 
than its physical effects, is the invisible barrier it erects against the possibility of seli- 
reliance and the opportunity of self-support,” public activities display contradictions, 
inconsistencies, and failures to understand this fundamental problem. A vigorous plea 
against prejudices that prevent recognition of the true needs and capabilities of America’s 
300,000 blind. (Mr. tenBroek is President of the National Federation of the Blind.) 


May. 256 pages, $5.00 


At your bookstore or from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 


Berkeley 4, California 
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The World War and American 
Isolation (1914-1917) 


By ERNEST R. MAY. This is the first book to deal in detail with the European 
background of America’s involvement in World War I. Through its description of 
internal partisan struggles over the blockade and the U-boat, it contributes to our 
understanding of English, German and American history. The author provides the 
fullest analysis yet published of the reasons behind successive policy decisions of 
President Wilson and of America’s shift from neutralism to intervention. $7.50 


The Communist Party of Poland 


AN OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


By M. K. DZIEWANOWSKI. Touchstone in the relations of all Communist Parties 
of the world both to Russia and the West, the Communist Party of Poland is of 
particular interest today. Using all the major historical sources for the first time, 
this book also has the advantage of firsthand observations by the author in its 
coverage of events since the 1956 Bloodless Revolution. ; $7.50 


The Queen’s Wards 


WARDSHIP ANP MARRIAGE UNDER ELIZABETH I 
‘By JOEL HURSTFIELD. Feudal marriage law administered by the Court of Wards 


was revived in Tudor England at a time when it had virtually disappeared over a 
large part of Europe. This important book demonstrates the great influence the attend- 
ant coercive practices had on the society and politics of the age, and enables the reader 
to reassess the careers of many important statesmen. $7.50 


Machiavelli and the Renaissance 


By FEDERICO CHABOD, University of Rome. Translated by David Moore. Long 
regarded as a landmark in studies of Machiavelli, this masterful analysis of The 
Prince has never before been available in English. It reveals the Florentine Secretary 
as the synthesis of his age, and a prophet of the boundless misery that was overtaking 
Western civilization. Included is the famous essay on the Italian Renaissance. Full 
bibliography of Renaissance studies. $5.50 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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brings you these imporiant texts in political science 








GOVERNMENT by CONSTITUTION 


The Political Systems of Democracy 
by HERBERT J. SPIRO, Harvard University 


Summer 1959; about 600 pages; $6.75 text 


SWORDS into PLOWSHARE:. 
The Problems and Progress of International Organization 


by INIS L. CLAUDE, University of Michige : 






Second edition, enlarged; 557 pages; $6.75 text 
PATTERNS of GOVERNMENT 
The Major Political Systems of Europe 


by S. H. BEER, A. B. ULAM, H. H. ECKSTEIN, H. J. SPIRO, 
and N. WAHL, all of Harvard University B tables; 642 pages; $6.75 tont 









STATE and LOCAL GOVERNMENT and POLITIC: 


by ROBERT S. BABCOCK, University of Vermox 


81 pages of tables; 448 pages; $5.50 text 


MONEY AND POLITICS 


by J. B. SHANNON, University of Nebraska 





Ready Spring 1959; about 120 pages; 95 cents toxt 


THE STUDY of LOCAL POLITICS 


by WILLIAM H. RIKER, Lawrence Colleg : 


Ready Spring 1959; about 120 pages; 95 cents text 


GOVERNMENT and POLITICS in AFRICA K 
South of the Sahara ' 
by THOMAS R. ADAM, New York University | 


Rendy Spring 1959; 160 pages; $1.25 text | 


THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


RANDOM HOUSE, Inc. 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 





Ready in April 


NEW 


or 
EDITION 


of -> 


‘with full coverage of the 1958 elections and all other 
developments of the last four years since the publica- 
tion of the previous edition. t 


The text that has proved outstandingly successful in giving students a 
mature, informed, intelligent understanding of American government 


because 


ə its close correlation of principles, facts, and current problems is dynamic 
` and interesting 


e it contains unusually full material on topics of special current sig- 
- nificance such as civil liberties, investigations, the formulation of foreign 
policy, and government personnel 


e it uses to great advantage the first-hand experience of its four authors in 
many branches of government, evident in the informed discussion of 
such topics as the legislative process, policy making, the organization of 
Congress, the meaning and functioning of common law and equity, and 
many others. , i 


RINEHART 


& COMPANY, INCORPORATED 232 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Send for your copy 


and see for yourself why so many consider this 
text—used during the last two years in over 300 
colleges and universities—“the best book ever 
written on American government” 


American 
Democracy 


in Lheory 
€ Practice 


Available in 2 editions: 
ROBERT K. 
NATIONAL, STATE & LOCAL GOVERN- 


MENT _ CARR 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 








MARVER H. 

BERNSTEIN 

DONALD H. 

Also available: MORRISON 
ESSENTIAL OF NATIONAL STATE AND 

JOSEPH E. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT—the briefer ver- 
sion of this text published in 1957. McLEAN 


RINEHART 


& COMPANY, INCORPORATED 232 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK 16, M Y. 





HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 


By Paul B. Van Riper, Cornell University. The first history of the civil service 
of the federal government to be published in more than fifty years, this book is both 
a text for administration courses and a reference manual that belongs in the library 
of every administrator and government official. “. . . an indispensable contribution to 
the scholarly literature on the U. S. Civil Service. Not only does it bring Carl Russell 
Fish’s great monograph up to date; it replaces Fish with a more comprehensive and 
more modern analysis of an institutional development—the growth of a national 
bureaucracy——which is today both different and much more important than it was a 
half century ago.”—Wallace S. Sayre, Columbia University. xvii + 588 pp. $7.50. 


PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS: 


A Study of Inferences Made from 
Nazi Propaganda in World War II 


By Alexander L. George, The RAND Corporation. This book reports on the use 
of propaganda analysis by the U. S. government during World War II for the purpose 
of inferring Nazi military intentions and political calculations from Nazi propaganda. 
The author addresses himself to the twin tasks of evaluating the performance of the 
F. C. C. analysts and of refining the methodology of propaganda analysis. This book will 
be of interest in a wide variety of specialized areas: international relations, history, 
political and strategie analysis, clinical psychology, journalism, and public opinion 
research, xxii -+ 287 pp. $6.00. : 


WEST GERMAN LEADERSHIP AND FOREIGN THE HOUSE WITHOUT WINDOWS: France 


POLICY. Hans Speier and W. Philips Davison, 
The RAND Corporation, Editors, x + 323 pp, 
$7.00 


GERMAN REARMAMENT AND ATOMIC WAR: 
The Views of German Military and Political 
Leaders. Hans Speier, The RAND Corpora- 
tion, xiv + 272 pp. $5.00 


BIPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY: Myth or Re- 
ality? Cecil V. Crabb, Jr, Vassar College. 
279 pp. $4.50 


Selects a President. Constantin Melnik and 
Nathan Leites, The RAND Corporation. viii 


. + 358 pp. $5.50 


LEADERSHIP IN ADMINISTRATION: A Socio- 
logical Interpretation. Philip Selznick, Uni- 
versity of California. xii -+- 162 pp. $4.00. 


ANTHROPOLOGY IN ADMINISTRATION. H. 
G. Barnett, University of Oregon. viii + 196 
pp. $5.00 


15% discount te members of the American Political Science Association 


Row. Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois 


White Plains, New York & 








from the Council on Foreign Relations 
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POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD, 1959 
Parliaments, Parties and Press 


WALTER H. MALLORY, Editor. “To all those interested in international affairs, the 
Political Handbook of the World has become indispensable.”—New York Herald Tribune 
$3.95 


DEFENSE OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
Problems of American Policy 


JOHN C. CAMPBELL. “This is an eminently judicious and comprehensive appraisal of the 
manifold problems which the contemporary Middle East presents not merely to American 
policy but to the West in general.”—Political Science Quarterly $5.00 


NATO AND THE FUTURE OF EUROPE 


BEN T. MOORE. This book is a “serious contribution to the public debate going on on 
both sides of the Atlantic as to the future of the Western Alliance.”—Christian Science 
Monitor $4.50 


INDIA AND AMERICA 
A Study of Their Relations 


PHILLIPS TALBOT and S. L. POPLAI. A joint study by an Indian and an American 
scholar. “This is a thoughtful book, thorough and painstaking, ... On almost every issue 
of foreign policy this book’s analysis is reasoned, adult, and worth reading.” —New York 
Times $3.75 
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THE POLITICS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
by MARIAN D. IRISH and JAMES W. PROTHRO, 
both of Florida State University 


You will find that this new book offers a brief yet penetrating 
analysis of American politics. It is a searching examination of con- 
temporary government written in a fresh, stimulating style. 

The authors present a realistic view of the American political scene 
with vitality and force. They have examined both sides of contro- 
versial subjects without bias and without evasion, Their objective 
—to stimulate independent thinking. 

Realism is further served by coordinating behavioral findings and 
interpretations of American politics with legal and constitutional 
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IN QUEST OF FREEDOM: American Thought & 
Practice 


by ALPHEUS MASON, Princeton University, and 
RICHARD H. LEACH, Duke University 


This new book traces the inter-play of ideas and institutions from 
their early roots in Europe up to the present day. 

Since a nation’s culture takes on its most vivid hue in times of crisis, 
the materials are organized around topics denoting transformation 
and change—the great debate leading to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the critical period and the Federal convention it pre- 
cipitated, the bitter struggle over ratification of the new Constitu- 
tion, etc. The pattern is followed throughout, including the New 
Deal and its aftermath, revival of the debate over the nature of the 
Union growing out of the de-segregation decisions, and thus the 
main stream of politics is presented. 

The approach is pragmatic—grounded in the conviction that the 
validity of values we profess is best evidenced in actions taken, 
things done, at a given time and place. 

544 pages Pub. April 1959 Text price $6.95 


FUNCTIONS AND POLICIES OF 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 


Big Democracy in Action 


Edited by JACK W. PELTASON, University of Illinois 
and JAMES M. BURNS, Williams College 


This is a series of integrated essays on the policies and functions of 
American government, especially of American national government, 
written by experts in the various fields. It covers all major areas, such 
as fiscal and budgeting, foreign and military policy, farm policy, 
labor policy, etc. An introductory and final chapter integrate the 
study of specific policies and functions with the study of the political 
process generally, The book covers not only the policies and func- 
tions of American government, but also the developments that led up 
to them, plus various alternative policies which might be con- 
sidered. 

448 pages Pub. March, 1958 Text price $4.95 
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INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 
IN THE ATOMIC AGE 
John H. Herz 


Studies the effects of “bipolarity” and nuclear power on such concepts and poli- 
cies as power balance, individual and collective security, limited and total war. 
The author analyzes the measures that have been taken in response to these 
developments—for example, mutual deterrence and neutralism—and in the 
process he evaluates the present systems of mutual defense pacts and military 
bases, $6.00 


PATTERN FOR SOVIET YOUTH 

Ralph Talcott Fisher, Jr. 
Traces the development of the Komsomol, and affiliated youth organizations, 
from 1918 to 1954, using the official reports of the Komsomol congresses. The 
author emphasizes particularly the pattern of attitudes and behavior that the 
Soviet regime sought to impose upon youth. $6.75 


SHARED GOVERNMENT IN 

EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 

Joseph M. Becker, S.J. 
Examines the function and history of advisory councils to determine their 
relationship to the permanent tension in society between the authority of the 
state and the voluntary play of freely formed and freely acting private groups. 
This is an important step toward solving the problem of how to combine actual 
political democracy with government. $6.50 


AMERICAN TRADE UNION DEMOCRACY 
William M. Leiserson 


Analyzes the nature, structure, organs, and functions of American trade unions 
and the government and politics in them, particularly as they bear upon the 
problem of membership control and official responsibility. The critical problems 
and issues of public policy are identified. $7.50 
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Publishers Incorporated 


BENJAMIN HARRISON: 
HOOSIER STATESMAN 
(From the Civil War to the White House, 
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Dr. Perkins, President of the University 
of Delaware and former Under Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, frankly dis- 
cusses the serious problems facing our 
system of higher education today... 
what is the function of our high 
schools? ... are they helping our col- 
leges? . . . should everyone go to 
college? . .. where does our current 
Federal Aid program fail? Is it the 
fault of our universities that the 
younger generation contains such an 
alarming number of Organization 
Men, so distressingly few Benjamin 
Franklins? What will happen when 
such men eventually face tomorrow's 
Mikoyans and Khrushchevs? 


This is the first complete biography, based on 
recently released letters and documents, of 
the “middle years” of our 23rd President. 
Courtroom lawyer, political stump-speaker in 
Indiana and Ohio, Harrison as a U. S. Sena- 
tor fought for federal aid to education, state- 
hood for the Western Territories, and pension 
benefits for the G.A.R.—his “Boys in Blue.” 
The author's account of Harrison's race for 
the Presidency against Grover Cleveland, his 
political associations with such men as James 
G. Blaine, Bosses Quay and Platt, and Louis 
T. Michener, who helped elect him in 1888, 
brings to life the political scandals and indus- 
trial strife of America in the Eighties. 
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WHAT AUTHORITY IS NOT 


SEBASTIAN DE GRAZIA 
The Twentieth Century Fund 


Authority is a subject indispensable to politics. No other word carries 
its basic sense of legitimate power, power exercised over those who have 
willed its exercise. Cut off from the vocabulary of political theorists it 
comes back in other guises. Playing hide-and-seek with words would not 
in itself be so important were it not that it takes time merely to recog- 
nize that a game is being played and to realign the new words, each bear- 
ing a fraction of the old meaning, into the framework of facts and ideas 
with which the original concept was associated. It can be urged, on the 
positive side, that a re-shuffling of words, breaking them up and giving 
them slightly different connotations, might stir up not only clouds of 
dust but also some original thinking. This has not happened with the 
principle of authority. Rather it has been forgotten and is now remem- 
bered. The interval has seen little gain. Perhaps “power” has profited 
in attention, but at the expense of being confused with authority and 
thus of giving new life to the Thrasymachian conception of politics and 
its study. Instead, the subject matter of the political scientist is earthly 
authority and its relation to the divine. 

For this reason I should like to point to some ten durable misunder- 
standings about the nature of authority. 


I. THAT THE POWER OF AUTHORITY IS A MYSTERY 


Authority is power over people based on the esteem or respect of those 
people. It is easy to understand that people defer to those whom they 
respect. In newly formed small groups, like voluntary associations with 
limited ends, for example, the accrual of esteem by those who become 
leaders can be clearly observed. What may be harder to grasp is the rea- 
sons for which they are esteemed. Much of the difficulty lies, perhaps, 
in that we ourselves may not all agree with these reasons; or, in that es- 
teem or respect, being interior to the person, has no weight, odor, taste, 
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or color that can be measured. But the way authority works is not mys-` 
terious. The use of a word like charisma in characterizing it is mislead- 
ing. If people respect someone for something, they are more likely to 
follow his counsel in the area encompassed by that something than fol- ` 
low the counsel of someone else whom they do not so esteem. 


II. THAT AUTHORITY IS UNDEMOCRATIC 


Since authority in its grant and exercise involves more than one per- 
son, a group is implicated, be it the polis or the tribe. Its members hold 
certain purposes in common. They grant authority to whomever they 
esteem for being able to guide them to these ends. The holder of author- 
ity thus is bound by common goals and by his desire and capacity to 
move toward them. 

It might seem that authority in this light has actually, even neces- 
sarily, a democratic cast. Authority, however, can be granted in either a 
democratic or undemocratic way. If people believe that the only way 
they can find a man with the necessary capacity and dedication to the 
common good is by popularly electing him, a leader arrived at in no 
other way has authority for them. If they feel that only in a hereditary 
succession is such a man found, authority will repose in lineal kings. 
You can have Lez est quod populus jubet atque constituit, or Quod principi 
placuit, legis habet vigorem, to which you can add, cum lege regia quae de 
imperio ejus lata est, populus et et in eum omne suum imperium et potes- 
tatem concessit. In all cases, without respect for a dedication and a capac- 
ity related to the common good, authority does not exist. Those who 
dominate without such esteem may have power, may often have obedi- 
ence, but authority they have not. They are not rulers; they are tyrants, 
those who cannot lay down a rule. l 

All this is true by definition, and must be said and re-said only lest we 
go on confusing authority and power. The two are related of course— 
authority is rightful power—but they are not the same. As long as we 
confuse them we shall not see their proper relation. Nor shall we see au- 
thority’s relation to other political ideas like legitimacy or the right to 
rule. 

Since authority is a communal matter, whenever it is studied in the 
polis, nation or tribe, it involves the public, the members of the political 
community. The respect involved is the respect of the public, and the 
holder of authority is auctor rei publicae. Those who study how the be- 
liefs are formed on which authority is based have many methodological 
difficulties facing them. Man is not a discrete entity living in a vacuum. 
A world passes through his pores. As it does, it affects his beliefs. Yet 
there is no moment at which he has not already been influenced by the 
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community. The world as he sees it and wants it is largely shaped by 
how the gatekeepers know and have known it. Not the world but a world 
passes through him. This world is part of the real world but how much of 
the real world remains unseen is not known.! 

The difficulty already mentioned, of seeing or touching people’s be- 
liefs and ideas, should not turn us away from their study. Nor need such 
study be labelled psychological. If philosophers deal with ideas, as it is 
said they do, are they therefore psychologists? A political philosopher or 
historian who treats of the ideas or beliefs or reasoning of people is not a 
psychological philosopher or a psychological historian. If Hume says, 
“It is on opinion that governments are founded,” or Russell, “Law is 
impotent unless it is generally respected,” they are not for that psycholo- 
gists. In speaking of ideas or beliefs or reasoning one refers to certain 
events usually considered to be interior to the person. The political 
scientist—never having been persuaded by the behaviorists—has never 
denied the existence of such events. Ironically, then, only when he denies 
the minds of men does he become a psychologist, but—in fairness to psy- 
chologists—he becomes only a particular brand of psychologist. For a 
good part of his life the political scientist has dealt not only with rulers 
but also with the ruled. Somewhere or other, his generalizations must 
cross through the minds of men. 

Politics takes knowledge not only from familiar or well-marked bins 
but from wherever it can be found. It need not be esoteric. So the con- 
ception of authority used here is one that differs not from common usage. 
Nor does it violate traditional usage in political science, jurisprudence, 
or theology. Neither does it violate but rather profits from etymology. 
Webster: authority—legal or rightful power, a right to command or act, 
power exercised by a person in virtue of his office or trust, power derived 
from opinion, respect or esteem. Richard Hooker, Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity: By a man’s authority we here understand the force which his 
word hath for the assurance of another’s mind that buildeth upon it. 
Cicero, De Legibus: potestas in populo, auctoritas in senatu sit. Etymologi- 
cally, in brief: auctoritas—the position of one who must be heard if action 
is to be taken with success.? 


1 For authority and perception and their bearing on fact and value see my “Authority 
and Rationality,” Philosophy (London), Vol. 26 (1952). 

2 Henry Nettleship, Contributions to Latin Lexicography (1889) : auctéritas—(II. auctor), 
properly the position of an auctor. II. auctor: probably from a lost verb augére, the 
base of which is identical with that of ebxoua and abydw (see s.v. augur); so “one who 
tells or declares.” 1. One who gives his sanction to a thing, approves of it, advises the 
doing of it. For example in Plautus Pseudolus, quid nunc mihi’s auctor, Simo? (what do 
you advise me to do?) or in Cicero, auctor nostrae contunctionis (advises us to hold to- 
gether) or often in Caesar, auctor novorum, consiliorum, armorum, belli; and in Sallustius, 
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III. THAT AUTHORITY CONSISTS OF ITS TRAPPINGS 


Related to the notion that authority is undemocratic is the image of 
authority as a man in uniform barking commands in Teutonic conso- 
nants, the ermined monarch on his majestic throne, the awesome mask 
of the medicine man, the cosmic dome of the temple priest, the robes of 
the judge, the bowing subjects with whom oriental potentates border 
their crimson carpets. There are gods for the high and gods for the low. 
There is authority for the stupid and for the intelligent, for the rich and 
for the poor, for the noble and the democrat. Some mistake the trappings 
for the authority. “There thou mightst behold the great image of au- 
thority: a dog’s obeyed in office.” 

Authority has to be granted and, once granted, has to be recognizable, 
or else, in each exercise of power, go through the necessity of identifying 
itself again. The signs of authority are not the authority itself but its 
trappings or, less slightingly, the ways it can be fittingly identified. They 
are ways too of reminding the wearer of the terms on which he wears 
them. The color of trappings depends on many symbolic, historical fac- 
tors and has some relation also to the source of authority as it is con- 
ceived. But it is not authority itself and need not be purple. 


IV. THAT THE LANGUAGE OF AUTHORITY IS DESPOTIC 


Related to the idea of authority as undemocratic, too, is the notion 
that its language is made up of imperative forms of the verb. The ob- 


Vergilius, and all Latin. Augur—abbreviated A or AV on coins: C.I.L. 1. 479 (about 54 
B.C.) 1. One who foretells or prophesies; in its oldest use probably of the official prophets 
of the Roman people. A. Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionaire etymologique de la Langue 
Latine (3d ed., 1951): auctéritas—fait d’être auctor, avec tous les sens du mot. Auctor—sens 
premier “celui qui fait croître, ou qui fait pousser.” En dehors de ce sens, le mot semble 
avoir appartenu dés la période italique comme aux langues de la religion et du droit. 
L’ombrien a la forme uhiur “auctor,” titre d'un magistrat des fratres Atiedii analogue au 
xopy~atos grec; on peut rapprocher V’emploi, dans la langue officielle latine, de auctor 
“qui in senatu primus sententiam dicit,” e.g., Cic., Pis. 35, senatus decreuit Cn. Pompeio 
auctore et etus sententiae principe. Celt.: irl. auctor, gall. awdur, awdurdod. Auge, augere— 
emploi transitif et absolu (comme attw, attayw 1° faire croître; accroftre; augmenter; 
amplifier; 2° s’accroitre. —Ancien, usuel. Ce sens général de “[s aceroftre” apparaît dans 
un grand nombre de dérivés. D’autres, au contraire, en passant dans les langues tech- 
niques, ont pris des sens spéciaux tels que la parenté avec auge n’est souvent plus sensible. 
Tels sont augur, auctor, auctõritäs, auctõrö, auctiö, et auxilia. Augur, -uris m.: augure 
(prêtre) est un ancien nom du type fulgur /fulguris ou fulgeris. Le dérivé augustus atteste, 
à côté du thème en -r, l'existence d'un thème en -s *augus-. Le sens du mot devait être à 
Porigine ‘‘accroissement accordé par les dieux à une enterprise,” d'ou “présage favorable,” 
ou, Pil s’agit d'un ancien masculin, “celui qui donne les présages favorables.” La rapport 
entre augeö, auctéritds et augur apparåit dans cette phrase de Cicéron, de har. resp. 18, 
rerum bene gerendarum auctoritates augurio .. . contineri. Ainsi done augur désigne celui 
qui donne les présages assurant l'accroissement d'une enterprise. 
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server thus sensitized will easily catch the words of Baron von Hugel’s 
confessor, “Down on your knees!’ What he will not see, perhaps, is that 
in a situation of authority the imperative verb forms or terms like 
“ought,” “should” and “must” do not make adequate criteria. Etiquettes 
of respect and styles of direction vary from hamlet to hamlet and class to 
class. The Javanese squat to show respect; Americans stand. In America 
where a long tradition of revolt exists against European forms of respect- 
ful address, a style of intimacy has grown up which is often taken to 
demonstrate that authority is non-existent. But the old forms have gone 
underground, appearing in nuances of tone and gesture, while authority 
as well as power yet remains. Ruling involves a rhetoric of authority 
that curbs understatement and excess alike. After the revolt in 1848 
Ferdinand II of Naples in a triumphal return made a state visit to Mes- 
sina. While his open coach was passing by, a Sicilian nobleman jumped 
on the footboard and shouted, “Long live our glorious and beloved sov- 
ereign, Ferdinand the Second, the hero of the Two Sicilies!”’ Ferdinand in 
tones hardly less audible broke in, “Shut up, you fool!’ Upon which a 
member of the King’s escort, Castrone by name, leaned over to the 
Sicilian and said, “You see. Now you’ve been made fool by royal 
decree.” 

Whether authority directs politely or crudely, verbally or by a para- 
digm, the direction is there. Words can be sweetly placed and modestly 
directed, and the course all the more willingly followed for that.’ 


V. THAT THE EXISTENCE OR GRANTING OF AUTHORITY, OR OBEDIENCE 
TO AUTHORITY, IS IRRATIONAL 


In a common life one obeys those whom one respects for ability in and 
dedication to the attaining of common purposes. Is it irrational to grant 
authority to such persons? Is it irrational to be joined together in a com- 
mon enterprise and to entrust its leadership to those held most capable 
and trustworthy? If these are irrational, then men are irrational, for 
from birth and perhaps before, and up to death and perhaps after, they 
find themselves engaged to authority. Once again, it is possible to say 
that one respects the wrong persons and therefore it is wrong to grant 
them the authority to be leaders in a common life. But this is saying that 
the choice of authority is incorrect, not that its existence is irrational. If 
men have purposes in common which they must attain in common, then 
their having, granting and obeying authority is not an irrational way to 
pursue their ends. 

In history one finds that men have been variously thought virtuous 


3 A fuller discussion of the language and trappings of authority can be found in my 
Errors of Psychotherapy (New York, 1952). 
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if they were brave, courageous and manly, or prudent, or just, wise or 
ambitious or pious or humble or rich or skeptical. If they chose one or 
another of these paths, was it because it was settled scientifically? Was 
it because incontrovertible facts and figures were collected? Could they - 
choose now on such bases? Can they ever? In the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, it might be recalled, the final form of government to 
which the long process of trial, error and evolution had led was believed 
to be absolute monarchy. The highest ideals, for example, of democracy, 
as well as the most routine habits, for example, of etiquette, are accepted 
and adopted not because a man’s equal told him they were the right 
ideals and habits, nor because these have been scientifically proved, but 
because man loved and trusted someone whom he felt knew more about 
right and wrong and with whom he felt his best interests were upper- 
most. 


VI. THAT THE BEARERS OF AUTHORITY ARE ONLY LIVING PERSONS 


“As soon as the problem of authority really lifts its head,” wrote P. T. 
Forsyth, “all others fall to the rear.” Authority is the deference in which 
persons of believed great capacity and moral knowledge are held. These 
persons may be dead or invisible. The man who denies the need for au- 
thority, mortal or immortal, is no more rational or independent than the 
one who recognizes it. 

The man who is master of his passions is a slave to early authority. 
He has his heroes. They have been with him from boyhood, long and 
forcefully. So well have they, these elders, become part of him that he 
needs no more to conjure up their shape or voice. Their praise and blame 
remain as guide-lights for his path. He is therefore a good or bad man 
only in so far as the morality that was given his conscience was good or 
bad. The psychopath, for example, is master of his passions; unfortu- 
nately all those who guided and molded and channeled his passions 
worked to produce evil. The individualist or the self-legislator, the one 
who comes in for much praise from those who are on his side at the time, 
the one who sees the good way and follows without hesitation, he too is 
master of his passions. He is often one who is most skeptical and calcu- 
lating about current authority; he is often one who says, “Do we really 
need to follow leaders? After all, we know they are only men and all 
men have clay feet.” Yet he is also the one who possesses internal rulers 
stronger than the living rulers of his country. For him all men have clay 
feet, certainly, except those who set his course early in life and whom he 
now unknowingly obeys before all others. The Puritan, whose attitude 
toward all mortal authority was rebellious, paid obedience every day of 
his life to his internal masters of conscience. Cut open the man of char- 
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acter and principle and you will find inside him, like little statues, the 
good models—both human and divine—that he faithfully follows. 

The decree of Papal Infallibility of 1870 had its effect, but indirectly, 
in a way the Pope never dreamed of. In their reaction Protestant theolo- 
gians cut the ground from under themselves. To combat the Roman 
Church’s claim to authority by apostolic descent, they renewed and re- 
emphasized the importance of conscience and individual moral judg- 
ment, but in so doing tried to separate the two from authority. This they 
accomplished by confronting the internal judgment of conscience and 
morality with the so-called external judgment of established authority. 
A distinguished line of Protestant writers from 1870 on set the pace for 
an idea that entered easily into the “state of good nature” ideology, and 
that endures today in educational, psychological, and political thought. 
The idea, which appears fresh in recent books with their dichotomies of 
conformity versus spontaneity and inner- versus other-directed men, 
began in 1872 with the magnum opus of James Martineau, Seal of Au- 
thority in Religion. The train of works passes then through A. Sabatier, 
Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit (1904); J. Oman, 
Vision and Authority (1902); T. B. Strong, Authority in the Church 
(1903); J. M. Sterret, Freedom of Authority (1905); and culminates in 
1912 in Forsyth’s Principle of Authority. The point where all these works 
necessarily fail is at Forsyth’s question: Agreed that the seat of authority 
is the conscience, but what is the nature of conscience? Neither Oman 
nor Forsyth nor J. N. Figgis, Fellowship of the Mystery (1914), whose 
works come closest to the correct answer, had the evidence that can be 
given today. The answer is that the call of conscience, too, is a product 
of the continuous creative stream of authority with which man welds a 
community of himself and his fellows. The distinction between the com- 
mands of conscience and those of external authority is solely a point in 
time. All authority was once external. Nothing to which the name “man” 
can be given has ever been found living outside a community of men. 
External authority, to be embedded in conscience, was once internal to 
other, earlier men. And that conscience, that internal authority, is never 
exclusively internal, but remains reachable and grants all the force of its 
early nature to the new authorities who evoke its love and trust. Forsyth 
grasped something of this when he counseled Protestants “to a daily, 
practical, unashamed recognition” of authority. 


VII. THAT AUTHORITY IS RESTRICTIVE 


The linking of conscience to authority may be somewhat perplexing. 
In light of the uniquely individual way the word conscience has been 
employed in modern times, this confusion is understandable. Yet, that 
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the role played by authoritative figures in the formation of conscience is 
determinant, was well known to those who made the greatest study of 
political education, the ancient Greeks. 

Freedom means something only in connection with a desideratum. 
Some of our desiderata are ordered as means to further ends, others are 
irreducible. Whenever traced, their ramifications lead back to authority, 
to the teachings of conscience, to the goals of community. One can make 
a distinction between the directives of early authority and later author- 
ity, and say that conscience incorporates the teachings of early author- 
ity. One can say that later authority cannot conflict with the irreducibles 
of conscience. One can say also that in order to adjust to changing situa- 
tions there must be a sphere of moral action that can be modified by 
later authority. But one cannot say that conscience exists in man-in-a- 
state-of-nature, nor that it develops in any way except through author- 
ity. When Socrates heard a voice murmur in his ear, ‘‘Listen, Socrates, 
to us who have brought you up,” when he listened and obeyed, he af- 
firmed the political covenant for the last time. 

Since authority, then, is responsible for the setting up of values, it 
follows that authority is a necessary condition of freedom, for freedom 
apart from values or goals or morals makes no sense. By observing man 
grow into the citizen we learn that authority is a creative, a cultivating 
force. Far from being merely restrictive, it forms his character, upholds 
the things worth loving, and teaches him to see. . 


VII. THAT AUTHORITY IS COERCIVE 


Related to the idea that authority is restrictive is the one that it is ob- 
tained and exercised largely through force or fraud. Generally this view 
is taken by those who are opposed to the particular authority they are 
studying. Their conception of authority usually singles out for emphasis 
what the holder of authority did, or does, to get it. As a result the stress 
is on the calculated and manipulative side that recent studies of elites 
have taken to painting: to get and hold authority the elite coerces and 
manipulates the people. This can be true of course, although it is less 
common than such studies would have us assume. Machiavelli was not 
so devoted to this view that he neglected to observe that “princes should 
remember that they begin to lose their state from the moment when 
they begin to disregard the laws and ancient customs under which the 
people have lived contented.” If one starts off with the idea that the 
holders of authority should not hold it, one more than likely feels. their 
rule as restraint, whereas those who do not start thus feel it as pointing 
to the right things to do. Second, the one who begins his analysis with 
such an idea is likely to see any coercion as unnecessary and any restate- 
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ment of beliefs or promulgation of new objectives as fraudulence. Third, 
such a student often forgets that the holder of authority and those who 
are with him all make one community. Authority cannot pull out. It has 
nowhere else to go. Unless the authorities are mad, having lost the 
sensus communis for a sensus privatus, as Kant would put it, they cannot 
will the destruction of the community. 

In the exercise of authority, the use of force can be justified only by 
the common good and only against those who appear to threaten it, in- 
ternally as in police action or externally as in war. If it is an authorita- 
tive use of force, it can only be a use that the grantors of authority desire. 

In the obtaining of authority, the use of force will make authority 
impossible to achieve, if force is detested by the public. If force is es- 
teemed, then it can lead to authority. Political authority will be ex- 
tended to the wise if the community believes the things wise men are 
wise in are the attainment, preservation and furtherance of all it cher- 
ishes most. When people believe that the handling and disposition of 
military forces are vitally important, the authority of generals will be 
greater than that of mandarins. Authority itself is not force or coercion. 
It is a power that wants using, that is granted in order to be used, that 
has the support of those for whom it is used. 

Nor does the word authority refer to the presence of a central power 
strong enough to maintain order, thereby allowing some persons or even 
a majority to pursue their ends. It does not have a Hobbesian meaning 
whereby without order there is the war of all against all, and therefore 
no freedom. It is more basic than an external form of order. The prin- 
ciple of authority would hold that though there were perfect peace in the 
world men would not know how to act in it. It would hold that there is 
no freedom unless there is an internal order to the mind. Order in the 
state without does not directly provide order in the state within. Indeed, 
if a group that is believed to be unjust, namely, not exclusively devoted 
to the common welfare, succeeds in providing order, it may produce such 
despair in the minds of the people that their political community dies. 
This has happened in cases where order was given to a state by its con- 
querors. A world of power without justice is an orphan’s home. In the 
conventional sense, order exists but it may not be the order of the au- 
thority that the community accepts. While it is the task of authority to 
provide order, in the sense of imparting a purposive or teleological struc- 
ture to the world, an order in the more limited sense, a sort of police 
order, can be provided by persons who are not authorities. Authority 
and order are not the same.‘ Ubi solitudinem factunt, pacem appellant. 

4 The relation of authority to the political covenant and to order is treated in Sebastian 


de Grazia, “The Principle of Authority in Its Relation to Freedom,” Educational Forum, 
Vol. 15 (1951). 
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The chieftain of the Britons, Calgacus, according to Tacitus, voiced this 
opinion of the Pax Romana. 


IX. THAT AUTHORITY EXISTS ONLY IN THE REALM OF GOVERNMENT 


In 1849 Sir George Cornewall Lewis’ The Influence of Authority in 
Matters of Opinion was published. It was a notable attempt to show the 
authoritative influence of many kinds of persons and walks of life, among 
them universities, teachers, judges, witnesses, the elderly, deliberative 
bodies, the press, churches, crowds, and the ancients. The book has not 
attracted much notice in political science. Yet wherever there are groups, 
large or small, important or insignificant, lasting or ephemeral, there is 
authority, large, small, important, insignificant, lasting or ephemeral. 
Of late there has been some interest in the social sciences in empirical 
studies of groups. They have not yet discovered, though at times they 
seem on the verge of it, that authority plays a role in each group, that 
the conduct found therein is not all due to the group itself but also fits 
into the larger community to which the members belong, that the small 
common good for which they associate and have their small authorities, 
is but part of the great common good and authority to which they pledge 
allegiance. These studies have yet to be set in the fabric of authoritative 
communication that envelops us at birth and clothes us throughout life. 

Man is taken out of a state of nature by a set of understandings or 
by a covenant with an already existing authority. Accepting this au- 
thority gains him admittance to life within a community, first within 
the family, later within the great community. In the development of a 
new man’s character the formative forces are figures of authority. From 
one authority he learns to question another, or his own, or the very one 
he learns from, but in the questioning there lies all the time a teaching of 
authority. How little this pervasiveness is recognized today can be seen 
in the fate of the word “culture.” Originally culture meant the same 
thing as it does in the word agriculture: the practice of cultivating. Ap- 
plied to men, it meant the practice of cultivating character. It is author- 
ity that teaches, that cultivates character, that serves as the instrument 
of culture. 


X. THAT AUTHORITY CLAIMS TO BE INFALLIBLE 


One reason why political and moral authority is sometimes regarded 
as irrational is that its holders must often venture beyond what is surely 
known. The holders of political and moral authority have to deal with 
problems of the greatest magnitude. For this reason the limits of knowl- 
edge may fall far short of the certainty that characterizes many unim- 
portant things. Yet at times a decision must be made. Furthermore it 
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must often be one that binds the community. To protest that this is ir- 
rational—if it is not saying, “I know better than the so-called authori- 
ties’—is in effect lamenting that men are not omniscient. What it is be- 
lieved authority can accomplish varies from one land to the next. We 
sometimes laugh at what others believe their authorities can do, not 
realizing that our own beliefs may also be laughable. Yet whatever it is 
we hold authority to, if it fails, out it goes. 

` Mortal authority is not infallible. For it to declare itself such is dan- 
gerous to its own existence, and this is generally well understood by 
those who hold authority. Nonetheless a declaration of infallibility, or 
something near it, is sometimes made by those who claim authority. 
Much depends on the particular language and style of authority that the 
community has been used to, and on the particular exigencies of the 
times. Here it is enough to be reminded that mortals do not know every- 
thing and cannot do everything. Mortals cannot choose but err. Mortals 
cannot choose but move. Therefore they choose those whom they be- 
lieve will err least on the journey on which they are moving together. 
Men are not yet gods, the world is not yet at rest. 


THE‘ ERENCH: CONSTITUTION OF 1958: 
I. THE FINAL TEXT AND ITS PROSPECTS 


STANLEY H. HOFFMANN 
Harvard University 


The crucial feature of the period 1946-1958 in France, in many respects, has 
been the contrast between the changes which have occurred in French society 
and the performance of a political system which seemed to repeat and to 
magnify the vices of the Third Republic’s last years. On the one hand, the image 
of a static France obstinately clinging to protectionism, to a pastoral or arti- 
sanal ideal, to the security afforded by restrictive practices and state favors, 
was becoming obsolete.t On the other hand, the political system appeared un- 
able either to deal with the tensions, economic growth and change created in 
society, or to define a coherent policy for overseas affairs.? 

The purpose of the Constitution of the Fifth Republic is to create effective 
government authority in France and to establish between France and her 
former colonies of Africa a system of new, post-colonial relations. This article 
will try to analyze the provisions of the document in order to show the ways in 
which the drafters of the text have tried to reach their double objective. On 
the basis of this analysis and of a brief discussion of the assets and liabilities 
which the political context brings to the constitutional experiment, I will at- 
tempt to indicate the various possible lines of development of France’s new 
institutions. Whether one looks at the text alone, or at the political situation 
in which it will have to function, one cannot avoid being struck by the vast 
amount of ambiguity which surrounds the beginnings of the Fifth Republic. 
The main purpose of this essay is to show where this ambiguity lies. 


I 


Critics of the Fourth Republic, including many of the regime’s political 
leaders, were agreed on the need to strengthen the executive. But many kinds 
of reform were conceivable. The Constitution of 1958 tries to reach the common 
purpose in a way which is neither as mild as the proposals made by the last 
governments of the Fourth Republic, nor as drastic as the suggestions put 
forth by some of France’s leading political scientists. The proposals of Premiers 
Gaillard and Pflimlin were not designed to change radically the pattern of 
power of the regime. Cabinets would have continued to be the creatures of the 
National Assembly; parliamentary procedure would have remained prac- 
tically unchanged. The only problem to which these proposals were addressed 
was cabinet instability: reform of the process of cabinet overthrow accom- 
panied by a minor change in the provision on dissolution was at the heart of 


1 See John Sawyer, ‘‘France’s New Horizon,” Yale Review, Winter 1959, pp. 161-178. 
2 See Raymond Aron, “The Fifth Republic,” Encounter, December 1958, pp. 11-17. 
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them.’ On the other hand the suggestions of Professors Vedel and Duverger 
would have transformed the very nature of the executive.* Instead of being a 
reflection of the Assembly, it would have become an autonomous power whose 
head was to be elected directly by the people. Both men had come to the con- 
clusion that an effective parliamentary system could not work in France and 
that only a presidential regime could provide the strong executive everyone 
was looking for. The problem was not just to give cabinets more time: in- 
stability was merely part of their weakness; much more fundamental was the 
lack of authority, the narrowness of the “margin of possible actions” which was 
bound to afflict any cabinet which owed its existence and its composition to a 
hopelessly divided Parliament. 

M. Debré agreed with this last point. “We must seek and organize Power 
outside of Parliament.” Nevertheless the authors of the new Constitution 
never considered a presidential system: the very divisions of public opinion 
which account for the paralysis of parliamentary government in France seemed 
to make a presidential system too risky an enterprise. Not only would a 
presidential system have broken with the Republican tradition which, as 
Debré puts it, supposes a Parliament endowed “with political powers, and not 
merely with legislative and budgetary, i.e., subordinate powers.” ” But there was 
no certainty that in a nation politically and socially as heterogeneous as France 
election of the Chief Executive by the people would have forced existing parties 
to merge so as to create the two “electoral cartels” without which the regime 
could not work effectively. If such a reduction in the number of players did 
not take place, the authority of a Chief Executive elected on the second ballot, 
either by a relative majority or by an absolute majority artificially created by 
last-minute deals among parties, would have been badly damaged.* Further- 
more Debré believes that a presidential system requires a general consensus 
of all the major political forces on the rules of the game. As long as the Com- 
munist Party which “adopts an attitude of revolt toward national sovereignty” 
continues to remain the strongest party of the left, a system which might play 


3 On these proposals see: “La revision constitutionnelle devant le Parlement,” Revue 
du Droit Public, Jan. Feb. 1958, pp. 81-91, and Georges Berlia, “La crise constitutionnelle 
de mai-juin 1958”, Revue du Droit Public, Sept.—Oct. 1958, pp. 918-929. 

4 Sce Georges Vedel’s report to the Comité d’Etudes pour la République: “L’instabilité 
gouvernementale,” published as a supplement to Revue Banque et Bourse, No. 130 (May 
1956), and Maurice Duverger’s articles in Le Monde, April 12-13, May 6, May 13, June 
12, 1956. Both schemes are discussed by François Goguel, “Vers une nouvelle orientation 
de la réforme constitutionnelle,” Revue Francaise de Science Politique, Vol. 6, No. 3 (July— 
Sept. 1956), pp. 493-507. 

5 Raymond Aron, “Electeurs, partis et élus,” Revue Francaise de Science Politique, 
Vol. 5, No. 2 (April-June 1955), pp. 245-266, at p. 264. 

8 Ces princes qui nous gouvernent (Paris, 1957), p. 178. 

7 La nouvelle constitution (Tours, 1958), p. 3. 

8 For a similar argument, see Paul Coste-Floret’s parliamentary report (Assemblée 
Nationale, session ordinaire de 1956-1957, annexe au procés verbal de la Séance du 26 
mars 1957), No. 4663, pp. 1-5. 
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into Communist hands by bringing about a Popular Front coalition for the 
election of the Chief Executive is ruled out.’ 

However, as Debré has also written, ‘as soon as one moves away from a 
Presidential system, one runs into trouble.”!° The new Constitution does not 
try to avoid “trouble” by creating a dictatorship; it recognizes the right of 
political parties and groups to be formed and to carry on their activities freely, 
and there is a special section on the judiciary which affirms the independence of 
the judiciary and its duty to protect the individual against arbitrary detention. 
On the contrary, what the Constitution seeks is to create an Executive both 
strong and lasting without breaking completely with the past. This appears 
like an effort at squaring the circle. 

The constitutional provisions flow from three assumptions which are central 
to Gaullist thought. There is the optimistic postulate according to which the 
nation, underneath all its divisions, still possesses a dormant general will, which 
the “system” of the Third and Fourth Republics had left unrepresented but 
which could be aroused by a dynamic and stable Executive." There is the 
pessimistic idea that the divisions of the electorate are nevertheless here to 
stay, that no constitutional gadgetry could erase them and that consequently 
the Executive will be strong only if it is preserved from excessive dependence on 
an electorate and a Parliament which remain unable to produce a coherent 
majority. Finally, next to the optimistic act of faith and the pessimistic lesson 
of history, there is a bow to the Republican tradition: even though Parliament 
is likely to remain the forum of France’s tensions, even though the Executive 
must cease being a hostage of Parliament, the political responsibility of the 
cabinet to Parliament must be maintained.” 

The theoretical implications of these postulates are hard to reconcile. The 
assumption of a general will leads to a presidential system, which the pessimistic 
deduction from history rules out. This same pessimistic postulate in turn seems 
to exclude the possibility of a parliamentary regime, which the third assump- 


_tion preserves. The provisions of the Constitution nevertheless try to organize 


the coexistence of these basic ideas. On the one hand, the new set 'of relations 
between the cabinet and Parliament aims at establishing a synthesis between 
the second and third ideas; on the other hand, the articles dealing with the 
Chief of State attempt to reconcile the drastically reformed parliamentary 
regime which emerges from this synthesis, with the first assumption. These 
two processes will now be examined in that order.” 


5 La nouvelle constitution, p. 4. See also Debré’s April 1944 analysis of “the French 
constitutional problem” in B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch et H. Michel, Hes idées politiques et 
sociales de la Résistance (Paris, 1954), pp. 207 ff. 

10 La République et son pouvoir (Paris, 1950), p. 93. 

ut This is the key theme of Debré’s Ces princes qui nous gouvernent; see also General de 
Gaulle’s speeches in La France sera la France (Paris, 1951), especially pp. 51-60. 

2 Tn an interview to Le Monde, August 8, 1958, Debré stressed this point and contrasted 
the constitutional draft with the suggestions put forward by certain political leaders of 
the Fourth Republic, which would have guaranteed the cabinets a certain time span 
during which they could not have been overthrown. 

8B It is important to remember that in the Constitution itself the order of chapters 
is quite the reverse: the President of the Republic is dealt with in ch. 2, the cabinet in 
ch. 8, Parliament in ch. 4 only. For translations of the new Constitution, see either the 
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What Debré has called a “true” parliamentary system—"the first perhaps 
in many generations’—amounts to organizing the relations between the 
cabinet and Parliament as they exist in England, even though the crucial 
British ingredient which produced the British cabinet’s superiority—the exer- 
cise of power by a party which holds a working majority—is missing in France. 
England has no problem of executive-legislative relations as such: there is a 
problem of relations between the party in power and the opposition, which is 
solved thanks to the rights enjoyed by the opposition in Parliament; and there 
is a problem which is internal to the majority party, i.e., supervision of the acts 
of the cabinet by those party members who are in Parliament. In France, on 
the contrary, the basic problem in establishing a parliamentary regime remains 
the problem of the respective powers of the two branches." 

Parliament continues to have both legislative powers and political powers, 
to use Debré’s distinction. But whereas under the Fourth Republic the Con- 
stitution and the Standing Orders of the two Houses combined to force the 
cabinet into political subservience to the National Assembly, and to reduce the 
cabinet’s role in the legislative process to that of an unwelcome solicitor, the 
new Constitution sharply curtails the political powers of the National Assembly 
and gives the cabinet a commanding role in the legislative process. Tio start 
with the political area, the new note is given by Art. 20: the cabinet ‘‘deter- 
mines and directs” the policy of the nation. In one respect, the Constitution 
brings no great change: under Art. 49, par. 1, the Prime Minister can, as in the 
past, stake his cabinet’s life in the National Assembly on his programme or on 
a general statement of policy. Debré has indicated before the Assembly that 
this provision means in particular the continuation of the “investiture” pro- 
cedure which both previous Republics had known: a new cabinet will seek 
approval by the Assembly and resign if it fails to win a majority.!” But in four 
vital respects the political hold of the Assembly on the cabinet has been 
weakened. In the first place, under Art. 23, the function of a cabinet member is 
incompatible with the exercise of any parliamentary mandate: any member of 
Parliament who becomes a minister must consequently abandon his seat within 
one month after he has been appointed—and he cannot vote during this month. 
Henceforth, each candidate for Parliament must have his suppléant, who is 
elected with him and who will take his seat if the man he is scheduled to re- 
place becomes a minister.1® The objective of this measure is to make the over- 
throw of cabinets less appealing. A fallen minister does not recover his seat in 








text published by the French Embassy’s information service in New York or the text 
published by Blackwells and written by Peter Campbell and Brian Chapman. 

1 Journal Offciel, Débats Parlementaires, Assemblée Nationale, Année 1958-9, p. 77. 

16 On this distinction see Georges Vedel, “Les rapports du Législatif et de l Exécutif,” 
Revue Francaise de Science Politique, Vol. 8, No. 4 (Dec. 1958), pp. 757-781. 

8 Journal Officiel, loc. cit, pp. 77-8. 

7 It must be assumed that a cabinet which obtains a plurality although not an absolute 
majority of the members of the Assembly will be considered to have been approved, aa 
under the 1954 revision of the 1946 Constitution. 

18 In addition to Art. 23 of the Constitution, see Ordonnance No. 58-1099 of Nov. 17, 
1958 (Journal Officiel, Nov. 18, 1958, p. 10334) and Ordonnance No. 58-1065 of Nov. 7, 
1958 (Ibid., Nov. 9, 1958, p. 10128). If the suppléant resigns, a by-election must take place. 
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Parliament; the attractiveness of the highly sought-after title of “ancien 
ministre” should wane, since the “ancien ministre” will be a “nouveau chô- 
meur ”—unemployed.!? 

/ Secondly, the conditions in which cabinets can be overthrown by the Na- 
tional Assembly are completely transformed. Under the Fourth Republic, the 
cabinet was almost constantly on the defensive: the mechanism of “questions 
of confidence,” instead of remaining exceptional, had become an indispensable 
method of government.” When the cabinet wanted a law passed in spite of 
parliamentary obstruction, or when an interpellation challenged cabinet policy 
on an important point, the cabinet had to ask for a vote of confidence in order 
to remove the obstacle, or to survive; in other words, the Assembly time and 
again obliged the Executive to put its life at stake. Under the new provisions of 
Art. 49, the reverse should now obtain; the initiative for the cabinet’s fall will 
have to come from the Assembly itself. Except in the case of Art. 49, par. 1, al- 
ready mentioned, the overthrow of the cabinet must stem not from a cabinet 
request for approval but from a motion of censure presented by the deputies. 
Interpellation is impossible unless accompanied by a motion of censure.”! If a 
conflict between the Assembly and the cabinet arises over a bill which the latter 
wants the former to accept, the cabinet can stake its life on the bill, but again 
the initiative for the cabinet’s fall must come from the Assembly: if the cab- 
inet’s challenge is not picked up by deputies who draft a motion of censure 
within twenty-four hours, the text is deemed adopted, even though there might 
actually have been no majority for the bill itself. Passage of a motion of 
censure requires an absolute majority of all the members of the Assembly. Only 
the deputies favorable to the motion are to be included in the count. The mo- 
tion itself must be signed by at least one-tenth of the membership of the 
Assembly. To these limitations of the deputies’ freedom, which are inspired by 
the Gaillard and Pflimlin proposals of 1958, another has been added: if a mo- 
tion of censure is rejected its signatories cannot put forward a new one during 
the same session. This is bound to have serious effects if the size of the opposi- 
tion is small: if the opposition should count less than 200 members, theprovisions 
of Art. 49 would reduce it to four motions of censure per session. 

Political censure of the cabinet by the Assembly is further limited by a í third 
major change. The length of parliamentary sessions has been considerably re- 
duced. Whereas under the 1954 revision the minimum length of an ordinary ses- 
sion was seven months, Art. 28 now stipulates that there will be two ordinary 


18 On the “rush for portfolios” under the Fourth Republic, see Mattéi Dogan and 
Peter Campbell, “Le personnel ministériel en France et en Grande-Bretagne,” Revue 
Frangaise de Science Politique, Vol. 7, No. 2 (April-June 1957), pp. 318-345, esp. at pp. 
323-326. 

20 See Philip Williams, Politics in Post-war France, 2d ed. (London, 1958), ch. 14. 

21 See Art. 51 of the new Standing Orders of the National Assembly and the statement 
of the rapporteur of the temporary Standing Orders, M. Fréderic-Dupont, about the 
suppression of such dilatory devices as the motion préjudicielle and motion d’ajournement: 
Journal Officiel, Débats Parlementaires, Assemblée Nationale, Année 1958-9, pp. 92 
ff, 124, 147, and 705. 
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sessions, one which will last two and a half months from Octoberto December, 
and one which cannot exceed three months in the spring. Fourth, the un- 
freezing of the dissolution power will inevitably affect the deputies’ behavior, 
since the Assembly can be dissolved at any time except during the year which 
follows a new election. 

Another set of measures less directly aimed at protecting the cabinet will, 
however, also curb the freedom of political action of Parliament À member’s 
vote is from now on personal in all cases: he can no longer delegate his vote to a 
proxy when he is absent from Paris.” The President of each House is no longer 
elected every year; thus his authority over his colleagues should be increased.” 
The new Standing Orders of the Assembly prescribe that the minimum size 
of a political group will be thirty—instead of fourteen as it had been during 
most of the previous regime.” 

The cabinet thus gains considerable advantages in its political relations 
with Parliament. But it is in the legislative process that the most spectacular 
changes have been introduced. Measures of “parliamentary rationalization” 
which many French political scientists, in addition to Debré, had been suggest- 
ing for years, have now been adopted.” Many of these measures deal with mat- 
ters previously left to the Standing Orders of the Houses. Since Parliament had 
shown as little willingness to modify its own rules as to reform the Constitu- 
tion, such matters were put into the Constitution itself, Their effect is to weaken 
considerably the power of legislative initiative of the National Assembly, both 
because of the commanding position given to the cabinet for the first time 
and because of a considerable increase in the legislative powers of the other 
House; the former Council of the Republic is called the Senate again and 


22 See Ordonnance No. 58-1066 of Nov. 7, 1958 (Journal Officiel, Nov. 9, 1958, p. 10128) 
for a few exceptions to the rule. In 1955, the National Assembly had already introduced 
the rule of personal vote in confidence and investiture votes: see J. Solal-Céligny, “Le 
question de confiance,” Revue du Droit Public, March-April 1956, pp. 299-329, at pp. 
304-310. 

23 Under Art. 32, the President of the National Assembly is elected for the duration of 
the legislature; the President of the Senate is elected after each partial re-election of the 
Senate. 

z Art. 1 of the new temporary Standing Orders distinguished between “political 
groups,” which must submit a political statement defining their programmes to the 
President of the Assembly, and “administrative groupings’ which must also have at 
least 30 members, but which are not obliged to submit such a statement. One of these 
groupings is a conglomeration of deputies of various Center parties, none of which ob- 
tained more than 30 seats in the elections of Nov. 23-30, 1958. Another administrative 
grouping comprises most of Algeria’s deputies. A number of deputies, including the ten 
Communists, belong to no group or grouping. See Journal Officiel, Débats Parlementaires, 
Assemblée Nationale, Année 1958-9, pp. 96 and 168 ff. Art. 19 of the final Standing Orders, 
voted in June 1959, recognizes only “political groups” and individual deputies ‘‘affiliated”’ 
to such a group: tbid., p. 616. 

% See Francois Goguel and Georges Galichon in: “Le travail parlementaire en 
France... ,” Revue Française de Science Politique, Vol. 4, No. 4 (Oct—Dec. 1954), pp. 
674-708 and 761—792. See also Michel Debré, “Trois caractéristiques du régime paile- 
mentaire francais,” tbid., Vol. 5, No. 1 (Jan-Mar 1955), pp. 21-48. 
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recovers much of the influence it had under the Third Republic,” even though 
the cabinet continues to be responsible only to the National Assembly. 7 

The advantages the cabinet enjoys in the legislative process can be divided 
into four categories. First, Parliament’s power to make laws has been con- 
siderably redùced by a new definition of the proper domain of legislation. In 
traditional French public law, the criterion of legislation (as opposed to ad- 
ministrative regulations such as decrees or arrêtés) was a formal one. A law was 
defined not by its content, but by its form: any text voted by Parliament and 
promulgated according to the constitutional procedure was a law, and any 
regulation issued by the executive or by an administrator was subordinated to 
the law.?’ This principle has now been reversed: the Constitution delimits a 
legislative domain and a “domaine réglementaire.” Parliament is to remain con- 
fined to the former, the latter being the cabinet’s preserve. This new principle 
appears paradoxically both as a revolution in French public law and as the 
logical deduction from the trend of the last thirty years. More and more fre- 
quently Parliament had found it necessary to delegate its legislative powers to 
the cabinet. Under the Fourth Republic, in spite, of the prohibition of Art. 13 of 
the Constitution of 1946, three techniques had been used. Under a law of 
August 17, 1948, the cabinet had received a permanent delegation of the power 
to make rules in certain areas previously regulated by Parliament (7.e., Par- 
liament had recognized the cabinet’s right to modify by decrees previous laws 
dealing with these areas). Various temporary delegations of a similar power 
had occurred in other areas.® Parliament also resorted to the technique of 
‘Jois-cadres’”—laws which merely defined general principles, to be implemented 
by decrees which, unlike those taken by the cabinet under the two other kinds 
of delegations, did not go into effect until after a certain period during which 
Parliament could examine and modify them.?® 
“The Constitution incorporates these techniques. Thus, the shrinking of the 
legislative domain leaves on the cabinet’s side of the fence which separates the 


2 Under Ordonnance No. 58-1097 of Nov. 15, 1958 (Journal Officiel, Nov. 16, 1958), 
the Senate is elected for nine years instead of six as previously; one-third of its members 
are to be elected every three years. Although the Senate has no political powers as such, 
Art. 49 of the Constitution allows the Prime Minister to ask the Senate to approve a 
statement of general policy: thus a cabinet in trouble with the National Assembly could 
look to the Senate for political support. A decree of Dec. 2, 1958 indicates that in public 
ceremonies the President of the Senate comes immediately after the President of the 
Republic and the Prime Minister, and before the President of the National Assembly. 
It is also the President of the Senate who replaces the President of the Republic in any 
case of temporary incapacity of the Chief of State to exercise his functions, 

27 See Galichon, op. cit., above, note 25. 

28 The last such delegation was the most sweeping: under law No. 58-520 of June 3, 
1958 (Journal Officiel, June 4, 1958, p. 5327), the cabinet of General de Gaulle received 
the power to “take by decrees during a period of six months those legislative measures 
which national recovery requires.” It was specified that these decrees could not affect 
certain basic freedoms. 

29 See Jean Charpentier, “Les lois-cadres et la fonction gouvernementale,” Revue du 
Droit Public, March-April 1958, pp. 220-270. 
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‘legislative’ from the ‘rule-making’ powers those administrative and economie 
matters which the law of 1948 had transferred to the cabinet.*? Moreover, in 
certain areas on its own side of the fence, Parliament will be able only to 
“determine basic principles.”’! Also, the cabinet continues to have the right to 
ask for a temporary delegation of power in normally legislative areas; measures 
taken by the cabinet in such cases will be called ordonnances. But the Constitu- 
tion does more than sanction past practices. Previously the legislature could 
always make new laws in areas in which it had delegated its power to the 
cabinet (for instance, a law abrogating a decree made by the cabinet). In the 
future, if a bill or an amendment should be proposed by a deputy in an area 
which is now ‘‘réglementaire”’ or which has been temporarily delegated to the 
executive, the cabinet could declare that the proposal is inadmissible, and if the 
President of the House disagrees, either he or the cabinet can ask the Constitu- 
tional Council to decide. Parliament does not appear to be equally well pro- 
tected against executive intrusions into the legislative domain. 

— A second category of advantages to the cabinet consists of the new legislative 
procedure itself. Nowhere was parliamentary supremacy more in evidence, no- 
where is cabinet predominance more obvious now. Legislative initiative by 
members of Parliament, even within the narrower domain left to the law by the 
Constitution, is further reduced by Art. 40: members of Parliament cannot pro- 
pose bills or amendments which would tend to decrease public financial re- 
sources or increase public expenditures. This provision closes a major gap in 
the Constitution of 1946, which the reforms suggested by Gaillard and Pflimlin 
had tried to plug. When the cabinet submits a bill to Parliament, it is the 
cabinet’s text which must be discussed. This provision means the death of 
Parliament’s practice of discussing instead counter-projects put forward by 
parliamentary committees. The committee system itself is thoroughly re- 
vamped. There are only six permanent committees left, and they will discuss 


30 Civil rights and the fundamental guarantees of public liberties; the obligations 
imposed by national defense; nationality, the legal capacity of persons, marriage contracts, 
inheritance and gifts; the determination of and penalties for crimes and misdemeanors, 
criminal procedure, amnesty, the creation of new categories of jurisdiction and the status 
of magistrates; taxes and currency; the electoral system of legislative and local assemblies; 
the creation of new kinds of public institutions; the fundamental guarantees of civil 
servants; nationalizations and de-nationalizations, are all within the legislative domain. 
It is a much longer list than that of the first draft submitted to the Constitutional Con- 
sultative Committee. For a comparison and for the Committee’s proposals, see Marcel 
Prélot, Pour comprendre la nouvelle Constitution (Paris, 1958), pp. 100-107. 

5. This is the case in the following areas: the general organization of national defense; 
the administration, powers and resources of local units; education; property rights and 
civil and commercial obligations; employment, unions and social security; national 
planning. 

2 On this point see Galichon, op. cit., pp. 824 ff, and D. W. S. Lidderdale, The Parlia- 
ment of France (London, 1957), ch. 9. 

3 The new Standing Orders of the National Assemblies (Art. 98-9) ban such counter- 
projects: Journal Oficiel, Débats Parlementaires, Assemblée Nationale, Année 1958-9, 
p. 122. 
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only those bills which the cabinet or (in the case of a bill submitted by a mem- 
ber of Parliament) the House itself has not sent to an ad hoc committee.*4 Here, 
the new Constitution represents a compromise between British and past French 
practices. 

Four important powers which the cabinet did.not enjoy before in the 
legislative procedure that follows transmission of a text to a committee are now 
granted to it: the power to move amendments, the power to oppose during the 
debate on the floor amendments not previously submitted to the committee, 
the power to ask a House to vote on a whole bill or on part of a bill, rather than 
to vote on each article, and a decisive power to determine the agenda of the 
houses. Instead of being merely represented in the ‘Presidents’ Conference” 
which proposed to the house an agenda which the parliamentarians could 
always modify, the cabinet under Art. 44 of the new Constitution gets priority 
for the discussion of its own bills and for parliamentarians’ bills only when 
accepted by the cabinet. These texts must be discussed in the order decided 
upon by the cabinet. One sitting every week must be reserved by priority for 
questions from members of Parliament: this is another compromise between 
past French practice (one sitting per month) and British question time. An- 
other restriction imposed on Parliament results from the time limit on the vote 
of the budget: seventy days, after which the cabinet can promulgate the budget 
by ordonnance. , 

The cabinet gains a third set of advantages from the new relations which the 
Constitution establishes between the two houses in the legislative process. 
Under the Fourth Republic, the National Assembly always had the last word 
although the role of the Council of the Republic had been increased by the 
1954 revision. The new provisions of Art. 45 give to the cabinet an important 
role in case of a conflict between the two houses. It is up to the Prime Minister 
to.get a joint committee (composed of an equal number from both assemblies) 
to meet and agree on a compromise. If no compromise results, or if it is not 
adopted by both houses, the final passage of the bill depends on the cabinet, 
for it is only at the cabinet’s request that the National Assembly will be called 
upon to break the deadlock and to give a final ruling. This new system gives 
to the cabinet, in such a deadlock, the power to lean on one of the houses in 
order to coerce the other. 

A final guarantee for the cabinet is provided by the new Constitutional Coun- 
cil: Not only is this body of nine members (plus former Presidents of the Re- 
public) entrusted with the establishment of the credentials of the deputies and 
senators (another significant departure from past practice which left each house 
free to appoint its own committees of verification), but it will also have to pro- 


4 Under Art. 33 of the new Standing Orders, such ad hoc committees will be composed 
of 30 members, of whom no more than 15 can belong to the same permanent committee. 
Ibid., pp. 620-1. 

3 On the 1954 revision see Roy L. Macridis in this Review, Vol. 50, No. 4 (Dec. 
1956), pp. 1011-1022. 

3% Similarly, under Art. 47, if the National Assembly has not finished its first reading 
of the budget within 40 days, the cabinet brings the bill before the Senate. 
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nounce on the constitutionality of the Standing Orders of the houses and on 
the constitutionality of “organic laws.” These are the laws which deal with 
certain constitutional problems, the detail of which the Constitution itself 
referred to such laws, for instance, the procedure for the election of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, the term of office and composition of both houses, the 
legal status of magistrates, etc. Since the cabinet of General de Gaulle, under 
the “interim provisions” of Art. 91 and 92, promulgated in ordonnance form, 
after the referendum of September 28, 1958, all the organic laws mentioned by 
the Constitution, organic laws originating from Parliament would have to be in 
the form of amendments to, or of bills substituted for, the de Gaulle organic 
legislation. Standing Orders and future organic laws must be submitted to the 
Council. But ordinary laws whose constitutionality is dubious can also be re- 
ferred to the Constitutional Council, either by the president of one of the houses 
or by the Prime Minister, or by the President of the Republic. No bill which the 
Council declares to be unconstitutional can be promulgated or enforced.*? 


H 


Thus we see how the Constitution has tried both to preserve the essence of 
parliamentary government—responsibility to the house elected by direct uni- 
versal suffrage—and to establish a real governmental power, an expression 
definitely more suitable than the word “Executive,” since, as we have noticed, 
the cabinet receives a huge rule-making grant and intervenes weightily in the 
legislative process itself. In the drafters’ minds, precisely because Parliament is 
likely to be without a clearcut majority, the cabinet has to be given enough 
power to be able to act despite parliamentary paralysis. However, this is only 
part of the new organization of power. For precisely because cabinets continue 
in the final analysis to depend on parliamentary support, another set of precau- 
tions against governmental impotence was thought indispensable: above all 
the other institutions of the state, stands “a national arbiter far removed from 
political struggles,’’8 

Debré has described the President of the Republic of the new order as ‘‘the 
keystone of our parliamentary regime.’’*® He will exercise, in the first place, the 
functions which Y¥chief of state performs in most parliamentary regimes; he 
selects the Prime Minister, he ratifies treaties, he has the title of Commander- 
ja-Chief of armed forces, he presides over the council of ministers. Furthermore, 
he has certain powers which French Presidents have traditionally exerted: he 


37 On the Constitutional Council, see Ordonnance No. 58-1067 of Nov. 7, 1958 (Journal 
Officiel, Nov. 9, 1958, pp. 10129-31). The President of the Republic and the Presidents of 
the two houses appoint three members each. The Councillors must swear not only to keep 
their discussions and votes secret, but also to take no public stand on matters which [all 
within the Council’s jurisdiction. This might be one of the reasons why no law professor 
has been appointed to the Council. Some of the new Councillors’ acquaintance with public 
law is dubious, to say the least (see its composition in the Journal Officiel, Feb. 21, 1959). 

38 Gen. de Gaulle in his Paris speech of Sept. 4, 1958: Le Monde, Sept. 6, 1958, p. 3. 

39 La nouvelle Constitution, op. cit., p. 16. 
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makes appointments to top administrative and army posts,*° he presides over 
various military committees, he has the power to ask Parliament to reconsider 

a law before promulgation and the power to send messages to Parliament. 
Certain of these traditional powers are freed from restrictions which the Con- 
stitution of 1946 had imposed. Thus he now exercises his right of pardon by 
himself, and no longer in the High Council of the Judiciary. Its nine members 

are now all appointed by him, whereas he previously appointed only two of its 

io former fourteen members, Parliament appointing six others. He is not only 
i informed of treaty negotiations: he “negotiates” treaties (a formula which was 
already in the constitutional laws of 1875; its effects here are not at all clear). 
But“the most important innovation is the grant to the President as “high 
judge of the national interest” of new and vital powers which he receives be- 
cause of France’s special political difficulties.“ The change in his role is in- 
dicated by the new procedure for his election, which is by a much broader col- 
lege than before. Article 6 describes this college in great detail. The college is 
composed, for metropolitan France, of the members of Parliament (as before), 
plus the members of the General Councils, all the mayors, a varying number of 
municipal councillors in the case of communes with more than 1000 and less 
than 9000 inhabitants, all the municipal councillors of communes with more 
than 9000 inhabitants, and additional delegates for communes with more than 
30,000 inhabitants (one delegate for every 1000 inhabitants above 30,000). 
Three remarks should be made about this election. According to the organic 
law on the new Senate, the presidential college is exactly the same as the college 
which elects the Senators; an observer has thus spoken of a “Senatorial Repub- 
lic.’ This college is composed in a way which favors small communes and 
penalizes big cities, although much less so than the senatorial college of the 
Fourth Republic and very much less so than the college proposed by the 
Constitutional Consultative Committee.“ Finally, this body of almost 80,000 
people is broken up in separate colleges which meet in each “chef-lieu de 
département’ exclusively to vote on the candidates: it is in no way a convention 


40 Under Ordonnance No. 58-1136 of Nov. 18, 1958 (Journal Officiel, Nov. 29, 1958, p- 
10687-89) the President makes many more such appointments than under the Fourth 
Republic. 

4 Ordonnance No. 58-1271 of Dec. 22, 1958 (Journal Offictel, Dec. 23, 1958) reduces 
the powers the High Council had under the Fourth Republic. 

42 Debré, La nouvelle Constitution, p. 16. 

43 Prélot, op. cit., p. 51. 

4 In the senatorial college of the Fourth Republic (Duverger, Droit Constitutionnel et 
Institutions Politiques, Paris, 1955, pp. 474 ff), only the municipal councils of communes 
with more than 45,000 inhabitants elected additional delegates (1 for every 5000 above 
45,000). With the new system, according to a study in Esprit, Nov. 1958, pp. 733-734, the 
delegates of communes of less than 1000 inhabitants represent 25.5 per cent of the popu- 
lation and 42.1 per cent of the presidential college; delegates of cities of more than 60,000 
represent respectively 21.3 and 11.4 per cent. The Seine Department, which has about 
one-ninth of France’s population, had 6409 delegates in a college of 76,310 for metropolitan 
France, 7.e., about 8.5 per cent. 
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or a sum of conventions,.® Art. 7 of the Constitution foresees the possibility of a 
second ballot, if no candidate obtains an absolute majority the first time. The 
question raised by some about the authority left to a popularly elected Presi- 
dent who has failed to receive a majority at the first ballot can be asked here 
too. The answer is that in the present scheme, the authority of the Executive 
does not entirely rest with the President since the cabinet with its Prime 
Minister is distinct from him. 

“The President’s new powers flow from the two sets of formulas in Art. 5, 
which call him on the one hand the guardian of the Constitution and the 
arbiter who ensures the regular functioning of the other institutions, and on 
the other hand the guarantor of national independence and of respect for 
treaties. To the first group of attributions corresponds the President’s power to 
turn to the people as the final judge. He has the discretionary power to dissolve 
the National Assembly. He can also, but only in rather restrictive circum- 
stances, call for a referendum on a bill relative to the organization of govern- 
ment. An organic law would probably fit this description.‘? The role left to 
direct democracy in the new system, although potentially much bigger than 
before because of the possibilities of dissolution, can hardly be called exten- 
sive.*8 The President’s power to refer bills to the Constitutional Council and his 
role in the amending process fall within the same category.‘ 

As the guarantor of national independence, the President can refer an inter- 
national agreement which he believes to be unconstitutional to the Constitu- 
tional Council—an uncertain remedy in an unlikely contingency—and he can, 
again in limited cases only, submit the ratification of certain treaties to a 
referendum. Finally, as guardian both of the constitutional order and of na- 
tional independence he receives the controversial emergency powers of Art. 
16.5° What they amount to is the President’s power to turn himself either into 


4 See Ordonnance No. 58-1064 of Nov. 7, 1958 (Journal Officiel, Nov. 9, 1958, pp. 
10126-28). 

4 The referendum must be proposed to the President by the cabinet during parlia- 
mentary sessions, or by a joint resolution of the two houses. 

47 Since the electoral system is to be dealt with by ordinary law, under Art. 34, it is 
not clear whether a bill on that subject could be submitted to a referendum. 

48 Contra: C. J. Friedrich, “The New French Constitution in Political and Historical 
Perspective,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 72, No. 5 (March, 1959), pp. 801-837. 

4° Under Art. 89, when the President decides to submit an amendment passed by both 
houses to Parliament convened in Congress, the proposed amendment does not have to 
be submitted to a referendum (which is the normal procedure for revision). But the 
Congress must adopt the amendment by a majority of 3/5. The text does not say whether 
it could still be submitted to a referendum if the Congress fails to muster such a majority. 

50 Here is the text of Article 16, in the French Embassy’s translation: 

When the institutions of the Republic, the independence of the nation, the integrity of its territory or the fulfill- 
ment of its international commitments are threatened in a grave and immediate manner and when the regular 
functioning of the constitutional governmental authorities is interrupted, the President of the Republic shall take 
the measures commanded by these circumstances, after official consultation with the Premier, the Presidents of the 
assemblies and the Constitutional Council. . 


We shall inform the nation of these measures in a message. 
These measures must be prompted by the desire to ensure to the constitutional governmental authorities, in the 
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a temporary dictator or to exercise both the functions of the President and of 
the Premier during a national emergency. It is the President’s duty to see to it 
that the political community of France survives in spite of all the accidents of 
history. It is important to remember that in the use of all these new powers the 
President does not need the countersignature of the Prime Minister. This 
whole sphere of arbitral action is the President’s own. 

The textual ambiguity to which we referred in the introduction lies in the 
relationship between the drastically revised parliamentary system on the one 
hand and the President’s role on the other. Whereas the sum total of the cab- 
inet’s powers presents a rather clear idea of the cabinet’s capacities in its rela- 
tions with Parliament, the total of the President’s powers leaves many ques- 
tions unanswered. The distribution of tasks between the cabinet and the Presi- 
dent is hazy. Most symbolically, the drafters entrusted the power to appoint 
to civil and military posts successively to the President (Art. 13) and to the 
Premier (Art. 20). In the crucial areas of defense and foreign affairs, a President 
determined to intervene actively could use the more traditional grants of power 
of the Constitution in combination with the original, sweeping and vague asser- 
tions of Art. 5. Possibilities of conflict either between the President and the 
Premier or between the President and Parliament are easy to imagine: in- 
deed, French observers have listed them with characteristic sharpness.” But 
an equally important fact seems to have been overlooked. The very vague- 
ness of the Constitution on the distribution of power between the President 
and the Prime Minister makes it possible theoretically to adapt the Constitution 
to either of two contrasting political eventualities. If a strong and stable 
majority should appear in Parliament, the system can work as a modern 
parliamentary regime, ż.e., cabinet preponderance within a context of party 
government. Should such a situation arise, the need for a powerful Chief of 
State would be far smaller. As the new Constitution maintains the principle of 
cabinet responsibility, the President could not avoid appointing as Prime 
Minister the leader of the majority. On the other hand, if Parliament continues 
to be divided the system could function as a modified presidential regime; the 
President’s arbitral power could work as a substitute for the missing majority, 
and the cabinet would then find in him the source of the authority it needs in 
order to deal with Parliament. The cabinet would at the same time serve as a 
buffer between Parliament and the President, who might thereby be preserved 
from the risk of exhausting his authority in direct conflict with Parliament. 


Hi 


A similar attempt at building a framework theoretically capable of taking 
on different meanings depending on the political context marks the provisions 








shortest possible time, the means of fulfilling their assigned functions. The Constitutional Council shall be consulted 
with regard to such measures, 
Parliament shall meet by right. 
The National Assembly may not be dissolved during the exercise of emergency powers [by the President]. 
& See the study in Esprit, mentioned in n. 44; Prélot, op. cit, pp. 61-3; Enterprise, 
No. 159 (Sept. 20, 1958); Georges Vedel in Le Monde, July 20-1, 1958; Duverger, Demain 
la Republique (Paris, 1958). 
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on the Community. But whereas the articles we have analyzed above show a 
refusal to break completely with the Republican tradition, the provisions on 
the Community abandon the centralizing tradition of French colonial policy. 
In analyzing the relations to be established with France’s overseas regions, the 
twelve Algerian departments as well as those other areas which are con- 
sidered as “overseas departments,” and which continue to be part of the Re- 
public, must be put aside as a special case. The more general question at issue 
since the vote of the “loi-cadre” of June 23, 1956, which gave a large measure 
of self-government to the various other territories of Black Africa and Mad- 
agascar, was the question of the relations between France and these “overseas 
territories,” also technically part of the Republic. It was widely agreed that 
they would cease being within the Republic. But on three counts the new 
Constitution goes beyond previous plans. First, it gives to those ‘overseas 
territories” which decide to remain within the Community the capacity of be- 
coming member States. This is much bolder than the system of mere (although 
extreme) decentralization which the last Parliament of the Fourth Republic 
had envisaged.” The former territories which become member states will con- 
sequently no longer send representatives to the French Parliament. Secondly, 
the political status of the Community is definitely sut generis: it fits neither of 
the standard models of federation and confederation; it contains elements of 
both, as well as remnants of French preponderance. Thirdly, the Constitution 
gives to each former “overseas territory” the right to independence :® any such 
territory was allowed to refuse to join the Community merely by voting against 
the Constitution. Thus Guinea decided to become independent. In the future, 
the member states will be free to secede from the Community under the pro- 
cedure of Art. 86, which stipulates a local referendum. 

The crucial provisions are those of Art. 78 which delimit the sphere of com- 
mon affairs. It is here that the new organization looks most like a federation: 
forcign affairs, defense, currency, common economic and financial policy, and 
policy on strategic raw materials, are within the jurisdiction of the Community. 
Another series of subjects also falls within its jurisdiction unless excepted by 
special agreements made between the President of the Community and any of 
the member states: the supervision of courts, higher education, the general or- 
ganization of external transportation, transportation within the Community 
and telecommunications. As in a federation, too, there is only one citizenship 
for the Community. 

The institutions in charge of these common affairs, however, cannot be 
classified so easily. All the members participate in the election of the President 
of the Community, who is the President of the Republic—a fine example of 
functional division. The Community regime which the President caps is 
neither parliamentary nor presidential, for the simple reason that there is 
neither a common legislature nor a cabinet freely picked by the President. As 


8 See the Coste-Floret report, above, n. 8. 

53 See the Preamble, Art. 1 and 86. 

š Agreements between the Republic and the member states shall determine how the 
participation is to take place. 
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in a confederation, the Executive Council which the President of the Com- 
munity presides over is composed of the heads of governments of the various 
states; it also includes “the ministers in charge of common affairs’’—a purpose- 
fully vague formula.® The Senate of the Community is primarily a consultative 
body composed of delegates of the French Parliament and of the legislative 
assemblies of the other member states; it meets twice during the year (in the 
French Senate building) and for one month only each time. It has no political 
power; the Council is not responsible to it and the Senate’s members may ask 
written questions only. At present, its only legislative function concerns con- 
stitutional matters: organic laws dealing with the Community must be ap- 
proved both by its Senate and by France’s Parliament, and any revision of the 
Constitutional provisions which refer to the Community requires the same pro- 
cedure—a much simpler process than that established for amendments to 
other parts of the Constitution. The fact that constitutional provisions and 
organic laws on the Community must be passed by France’s Parliament but 
not by the other members’ assemblies is a significant reminder of France’s pre- 
dominance. On economic and financial common policies the Community’s 
Senate merely “deliberates’”’; the vote of the laws which these policies might 
entail is left to the French Parliament and “should circumstances so require, to 
the legislative assemblies of the other members.” 

This last sentence highlights the deliberate ambiguity and flexibility of the 
provisions; so does the vagueness of the reference to ‘ministers in charge of 
common affairs’’; so does the silence of the Constitution and of the organic laws 
on a crucial point: the nature of the administrative services to be placed under 
the supervision of the President and to be entrusted with carrying out the 
Executive Council’s decisions. Should solidarity among the Community’s 
members be as strong as General de Gaulle hopes, and should French leadership 
be accepted by the others, then the system could work in a way which would 
ensure French control; if the ministers in charge of common affairs are minis- 
ters of the French cabinet (as is presently the case), if the execution of common 
decisions is left with French administrative services (as Art. 81, which states 
that the President is “represented in each state of the Community,” would 
allow),§7 if legislation on common matters is passed mainly by France’s Parlia- 
ment, the break with past centralization will in practice be less total than it 
appears now. Should solidarity remain strong without continued acceptance of 
French leadership in all respects, a quasi-federal scheme might ensue; for 
nothing prevents the President from appointing as ministers for common af- 
fairs men from different states selected for their personal capacities rather than 

55 Ordonnance No. 58-1254 of Dec. 19, 1958 (Journal Officiel, Dec. 20, 1958, pp. 11455), 
which deals with the Council, merely repeats the constitutional formula of Art. 82. 

5 Ordonnance No. 58-1255 of Dec. 19, 1958, ibid., pp. 11455-6. 

8? The Journal Officiel de la Communauté of May 15, 1959, indicates that at present the 


execution of common decisions is indeed entrusted to the High Commissioners, who repre- 
sent the President in the member states. 
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as delegates of a specific state cabinet. Also, under Art. 83, legislation could 
eventually be passed by the Community’s Senate in the form of ‘“executory 
decisions” in areas in which such power may have been delegated to it by 
the members’ assemblies, Should on the contrary centrifugal forces continue to 
grow, then a very loose scheme comparable to the Commonwealth might still 
result from the constitutional provisions. For Art. 78 allows the transfer of 
“common affairs’ from the Community to any of its members through the 
procedure of special agreements; furthermore the President could ask the Prime 
Ministers of the various states and their own national services to put into effect 
the decisions on common matters agreed upon by the Council; measures re- 
quiring legislation could be submitted to the various legislative bodies. The 
organic law on the Council even allows the President to delegate some of his 
own functions to members of the Council, which comprises the African Prime 
Ministers. Thus French administration in the Community might disappear, 
but the Community would still be held together by common citizenship and 
common allegiance to the President. 

It is the President who has the rule-making power, who summons the Council 
and who brings projects before the Senate. It is the President who appoints the 
members of the Arbitral Court that will rule on conflicts arising out of the 
interpretation or application of the Constitution or of special agreements, 
and who can ask the Court for advisory opinions on matters of legal interpreta- 
tion. Thus the future of the Community rests very largely with him. His 
enormous responsibilities in this area cannot but both affect his role as Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, and be affected by whatever happens to his powers 
as President of the Republic. He appears as the keystone not merely of France’s 
new parliamentary regime, but of the whole constitutional edifice. 

Two other provisions concerning overseas affairs should be mentioned. 
Under the Fourth Republic the French Union was supposed to include on the 
one hand the French Republic, which comprised the “overseas departments” 
and the “overseas territories” and on the other hand, “associated” states and 
territories. The latter category has disappeared: the Community is reduced to 
the limits of the former Republic. But the idea of association with previous 
partners has not vanished: hence Art. 88, which provides for agreements be- 
tween the Republic or the Community and other states which want to be associ- 
ated with the latter “in order to develop their civilizations.” As for Algeria, it 
is still considered to be part of the Republic, but the cryptic provisions of Arts. 
72 and 73 might apply to it some day: Art. 73 states that overseas departments 
can be submitted to “measures of adjustment required by their particular 
situation” and concerning their legislative system and administrative organiza- 
tion. Art. 72, which lists the territorial units of the Republic, states that new 
types of units can be created by a law. Here too, possibilities of evolution have 
been left open. 


58 Ordonnance No. 58-1236 of Dec. 19, 1958, ibid., pp. 11457-8, completing Art. 84 
of the Constitution. 
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IV 


It is obvious that the kind of evolution which will materialize and the way 
in which textual ambiguities will be resolved depend largely on the advantages 
and difficulties which the new institutions find in the present and ensuing 
political context. 

On the domestic scene, three main assets should be mentioned. First, the 
Constitution of 1958 represents the first serious attempt to institutionalize a 
great man. Observers have noticed that the Third and Fourth Republics have 
rather ruthlessly rejected or mistreated political leaders of more than average 
stature.°® The result was that such leaders were either lost for the service of 
their country during long stretches of their lives, or were pushed into anti- 
parliamentarianism; and the French have consequently oscillated between the 
curse of parliamentary anonymity and the cult of anti-parliamentary person- 
alities (Boulanger, Pétain, de Gaulle in his RPF days). Raymond Aron has 
written that democracy requires both the organization of the masses and a 
plebiscitary element, and that the weaker the former, the stronger the latter 
must be.®° Past French Republics, in which party and labor union organization 
was on the whole rather weak, nevertheless kept the plebiscitary element far 
lower than other representative systems. The new Constitution, in its provisions 
on the President, goes a long way toward restoring the balance between tradi- 
tion and necessity. It is a man of definitely more than average stature who is 
the first Chief of State, in a system which for all its bias in favor of the Execu- 
tive nevertheless remains genuinely constitutional because of the various re- 
straints, checks and balances which the separation of powers, the duality of the 
Executive and the duality of the legislature accumulate. It may be that the de 
Gaulle regime represents a new victory for Bonapartism—direct communion 
and communication between a national hero and the nation at the expense of 
the nation’s representatives." But the alternative to institutionalized Bona- 
partism had become Bonapartism unlimited. 

Secondly, two of Debré’s arguments in favor of an Executive rescued from 
excessively close dependence on Parliament seem vindicated so far. Debré be- 
lieved that a cabinet not necessarily composed exclusively of members of Par- 
liament might attract dynamic personalities whose qualities would prove useful 
in the government.* The presence of various ‘“outsiders’—former civil ser- 
vants, an economist, a famous writer—shows that one of the virtues of the 
American presidential system might flourish in the new regime. Debré also 
believed that the more independent cabinet he was asking for could resist 


59 See for instance Maurice Duverger, Demain la République, p. 15. 

60 Espoir et peur du siècle (Paris, 1947), p. 144. 

ü See Raymond Aron, “Rénovation de la France,” Preuves, No. 96 (Feb. 1959), pp. 
3-13. 

8 Ces princes qui nous gouvernent, pp. 105-106. Under the Fourth Republic non- 
parliamentarians could become ministers but they almost never did: see Appendix III 
in Philip Williams, op. cit. The fear expressed by some, that in the new regime members 
of the Parliament would hesitate to accept a cabinet post because of the incompatibility 
rule has certainly not been vindicated so far. 
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pressure groups more easily. The economic and financial measures of Decem- 
ber, 1958, which abolished subsidies wholesale, liberalized foreign trade and re- 
duced various social allowances tend to prove this thesis. 

Thirdly, to the extent to which the regime, in setting up new relations be- 
tween the cabinet and Parliament requires deputies to make an almost com- 
pletely fresh start, it can benefit greatly from the Gétierdémmerung of ideologies, 
parties and politicians which has accompanied the fall of the Fourth Republic, 
and which the new electoral law for the National Assembly has accelerated. 
Even though the shifts in popular vote have been moderate, the main parties 
of the center and of the left have suffered heavily both from the return to the 
majority seruiin d'arrondissement and from the confusion of the summer of 1958 
when numerous schisms weakened the Socialist, Radical and Christian Demo- 
cratic groups.“ The composition of the new Assembly reveals a massive purge 
by the electorate of the political personnel of the Fourth Republic and the 
accession to Parliament of new “notables” who reflect the growth and diversity 
of “tertiary”? middle classes in post-war France.” The new Gaullist party 
(UNR) is particularly representative of this trend. At the same time, most of 
the ideological issues of the Third and Fourth Republics seem totally exhausted. 
The UNR itself has hardly any ideology, and not much of a program; and it is 
too completely committed to the new regime and too dependent on General 
de Gaulle to engage in a battle for Parliament’s rehabilitation.© For the time 
being such confusion at the level of France’s most acute divisions-—in the 
electorate and in Parliament—creates a climate favorable to bold executive 
action and to a new departure for the parliamentary system. 

However, hopes for the development, within the new framework, of the kind 
of pragmatic democratic politics which Pierre Mendés-France has been calling 
for in the past seem altogether premature.’ France remains as far as ever from 
this ideal. At least three necessary ingredients are missing: a general acceptance 


8 Ces princes qui nous gouvernent, passim, and especially pp. 7-9. 

6 For a detailed analysis of these election results, see Otto Kirchheimer, ‘France 
from the Fourth to the Fifth Republic,” Social Research (Winter 1958), pp. 879-414. 

55 Only 131 of the 587 metropolitan deputies of the last Assembly of the Fourth 
Republic were reelected, according to Le Monde, Dec. 2, 1958. The new Assembly will 
have only 7 workers and employees instead of 58, as a consequence of the reduction in 
the number of Communist seats from 145 to 10. There will be fewer civil servants (92 
instead of 132), fewer peasants (52 instead of 66), about the same number of lawyers 
(57 instead of 58) and doctors (37 instead of 38), but more members of other professions 
(54 instead of 43), more ‘‘cadres” (60 instead of 46), more businessmen and shopkeepers 
(74 instead of 65). The rise of the new notables has been studied by Roger Priouret in 
La République des Deputés (Paris, 1959), pp. 240 ff. 

% The parliamentary debate on the adoption of the new Standing Orders of the 
National Assembly has shown that the UNR group was favorable to rules which would 
restrict the Assembly’s role even more stringently than the Constitution itself, and 
strenuously opposed proposals designed to increase this role. See Journal Officiel, Débats 
Parlementaires, Assemblée Nationale, Année 1958-1959, at pp. 93, 118, 142, 145, 150, 706 
f., 742 ff. 

7 See in particular Pierre Mendés-France, La politique et la vérité (Paris 1958), intro- 
duction and part IV. 
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of the constitutional framework by the main political forces; willingness on the 
part of these forces to make mutual concessions rather than to exacerbate dif- 
ferences, and a relatively stable and coherent party system. In France today, 
one major political party, the Communists, and numerically small but politi- 
cally and intellectually important fractions of the non-Communist left, reject 
the Constitution. The tensions created by the Algerian war and by the political 
circumstances of the fall of the Fourth Republic have produced a rash of his- 
torical analogies, a search for arguments designed to discredit the political 
adversary either as a defeatist partisan of the much vilified “old regime,” or as 
a crypto-fascist partisan of authoritarianism. This indicates that once again an 
effort at national reconciliation, such as General de Gaulle’s, remains paradoxi- 
cally marked by the partisan origin of the men who strive for unity. The main 
obstacle to pragmatic politics is that very decrepitude of the party system 
which, as we have seen, may be an asset from the viewpoint of the cabinet’s 
possibilities of action. For the price the cabinet may have to pay for its initia- 
tives is the absence of organized and stable support. The UNR’s own cohesion 
and solidity remain uncertain. The size and persistence of a floating mass of 
voters who shift their allegiances all over the political chessboard from election 
to election symbolizes this serious weakness of French democracy. 

The instability of the electorate and of the party system which reflects the 
voters’ views highlights both the necessity of creating an independent Executive 
and the dilemmas which it faces. As long as France has no two-party system or 
no stable system of parties capable either of agreeing on a coalition programme 
or of constituting electoral cartels for the direct election of a President, the 
present half-way house between France’s traditional parliamentary regime and 
a Presidential system may be necessary. But the new system is thus condemned 
to operate in a political vacuum: here lies its greatest liability. In many ways, 
the Constitution discriminates against the one body which is directly elected 
by the people, the National Assembly. It increases the powers of men and bodies 
who are either elected by indirect suffrage or selected by a President who is 
chosen by a college which is hardly a fit channel for political processes, and who 
is anyhow supposed to be an impartial arbiter rather than a political leader.® 

Furthermore, this political vacuum is a self-perpetuating one. It has often 
been said that France’s major political weakness is to be found in the alienation 
of the electorate which, unlike the British or American people, does not actually 
or in effect elect its Executive.” France is caught in a vicious circle, since it is 
the present state of the electorate and of the parties which makes such direct 
selection impossible. But the new Constitution does nothing to break this circle. 


88 The collections of the Mendesiste weekly L’ Express and of the pro-Gaullist weekly 
Carrefour for the period May 1958-January 1959 provide striking illustrations of these 
tendencies. : 

68 See Raymond Aron’s remarks: “En un combat douteux,” in Le Monde, Sept. 21, 
1958; also Georges Lavau, “La réforme des institutions,” Esprit, Sept. 1958, pp. 230-257. 

10 Duverger, Demain la République, pp. 21 ff; Vedel, L'instabilité gouvernementale, 
pp. 7-8. 
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The political leaders will be chosen by the President, not by the voters. The 
rule which makes a parliamentary mandate incompatible with a cabinet office 
might even tend to increase the cabinet’s political isolation and the deputies’ 
unwillingness to take responsibility for government policy. The impotence of 
the Executive under the Fourth Republic was due both to “le systéme’— 
parliamentary predominance and obstruction—and to the division of the elec- 
torate which the Executive reflected and which Executive impotence might 
have perpetuated but did not create. The new Constitution carefully destroys 
the first layer of paralysis, but it never reaches the second. One of the argu- 
ments for a more drastic change of constitutional or electoral system (i.¢., for 
an outright presidential regime or a one-ballot plurality election law) was that 
only such thorough reforms could force parties to establish a potential govern- 
ing majority and citizens to accelerate the efforts at party realignments which 
have sluggishly appeared. Such shock treatment was found too dangerous.” 
As a result, the new Constitution may amount to a restoration of what Wahl 
has called the administrative tradition of French government.” Administrative 
efficiency might be mistaken for policy-making. 

One should remember, however, that the authors of the Constitution tried to 
find a third way between the administrative and the representative traditions. 
Indeed, one of Debré’s main points in recent years was that the tendency of 
administrators to make vital political decisions was encouraged by a representa- 
tive tradition which paralyzed genuine governmental authority. “The servant 
becomes the master’s master when the master gives in without a word.”’” 
Spectacular initiatives taken by army or administrative officials without 
government instructions did indeed mark the last years of the Fourth Repub- 
lic. It is the belief of the writers of the Constitution that the beneficial effects 
of Executive leadership will promote changes in French political behavior.” 
Such changes would also be induced by economic and social transformation. 
They were previously blocked by the “games, poisons and delights” of a 
parliamentary system born in the days of the night watchman state and of a 
society of independent producers. Should such changes come forth, the pres- 
ently clogged channels of communication between the Executive on the one 
hand, Parliament and the electorate on the other would be cleared. Meanwhile 
the one political reservoir from which the cabinet can draw is the present 
President’s exceptional position and his determination to act as the representa- 
tive of the nation’s general will, as opposed to the representatives of the 


7 Debré himself has long been the advocate of a scrutin majoritaire à un tour: see La 
République et ses problèmes (Paris 1952), p. 45; Ces princes qui nous gouvernent, p. 98. 

® Nicholas Wahl, Patterns of Government (New York, 1958), chs. 16 and 19. 

73 Ces princes qui nous gouvernent, p. 10. See also La République et son pouvoir, p. 130 
and pp. 162 ff. Otto Kirchheimer’s indictment of Debré in his article mentioned above 
(n. 64) is quite unfair in this respect. 

™ For instance: the deposition of the Sultan of Morocco in August, 1953; the arrest 
of five Algerian rebel leaders flying a Moroccan plane in September, 1956; the bombing 
of the Tunisian village of Sakhiet in February, 1958. 

™ See Ces princes qui nous gouvernent, pp. 164 ff. 
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nation’s divisions.” The persistence of the myth of the general will shows a 
symbolic longing for the cohesion which the nation still lacks. 

Thus the main hope for filling the present vacuum lies in the combined ef- 
fects of time and executive action. The same can be said about the political 
context of the Community. The new arrangements benefit from the personal 
prestige of General de Gaulle among the leaders of Black Africa, from the 
dramatic French switch to a recognition of the right of self-determination, and 
from the very flexibility of the constitutional provisions. Consequently, for the 
first time.since the end of the war, a structure which seems to provide both for 
order and for evolution has been erected. Retreat from colonialism may well 
be inevitable, but few things could be more important for the future of domes- 
tic French politics than the respite which the new institutions may provide. 
A gradual and, so to speak, cooperative retreat from Empire would replace the 
chaotic process of the past twelve years. As in its metropolitan arrangements 
the constitutional turnover constitutes primarily a psychological experiment. 
It tries to create a political style which would give to the French a sense of 
having control over events. It tries to purge the French of the feeling of humilia- 
tion which grew during the last years of the Fourth Republic and led both to 
the Republic’s overthrow and to the excesses of anguished nationalism char- 
acteristic of so many groups and parties since 1954.77 

But here we find ambiguity again: such psychological healing of the wounds 

‘opened by colonial debacles will take place only if at least a temporary slowing 
down of retreat is achieved, and if the trend toward independence and pan- 
Africanism. is reversed for a while. There is in the Constitution and in General 
de Gaulle’s speeches and decisions on the subject a clear assumption that the 
future of African peoples in the former French Empire should lie in association 
with France rather than with other African states.’* France will cease trying to 
turn ‘Africans into Frenchmen without ceasing to try to build a common en- 
terprise based on converging interests. However, events beyond the control of 
France might upset French efforts. The quick tempo of the drive for independ- 
ence in Africa, indeed the very accession to independence of Guinea against 
the wishes of France and of the French trust territories, yet with France’s 
blessing, indicates at the start that the construction of the Community may 
have come too late. The gap which the war years and the years of fighting against 
irresistible independence movements have opened between French thinking 
and world realities may prove to be too big to be filled even by so bold an effort 
as the Community. 


76 See his unmistakably clear warnings addressed to Parliament in his message to the 
National Assembly (Le Monde, January 17, 1959), and in his press conference of March 
25 (ibid., March 27, 1959). 

11 See Eugen Weber, “La fièvre de la raison: Nationalism and the French Right,” 
World Polities, Vol. 10 (July, 1958), pp. 560-578. 

78 Among the first measures agreed upon by the Executive Council of the Community 
figured the decision to have a single diplomatic service and a single army—France’s own 
(Journal Officiel de la Communauté, February 15, 1959). It was later decided that personnel 
of the various states could participate in French diplomatic missions. 
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A few observers would have preferred an even more daring attempt in the 
summer of 1958. It was suggested that instead of offering to the Africans the 
Community which her own government had desired, France should have left 
the definition of new relationships between the African territory and the Re- 
public to a series of agreements between the French government and the 
governments of the various new states.” The method which General de Gaulle 
has selected is a more cautious one; in the outcome the text is certainly flexible 
enough to lead to a situation quite similar to the one the more revolutionary 
method might have brought about. But the psychological advantage of 
France’s recognition of the right to self-determination might be reduced by 
the feeling created in many former colonial countries outside the French sphere 
that the Community is just one more French-designed cage. 


Vv 


To evaluate the prospects of the new Constitution on the basis of such 
political factors, two questions must be faced. In internal affairs, will the new 
institutions be able to affect and to absorb social and political developments 
which the text itself neither foresees nor tries to determine? In the relations with 
the Community, will France be able to set the pace of events in a world-wide 
process of decolonization? 

It is clearly impossible to give clear-cut answers and dangerous to make pre- 
dictions: too many independent variables are involved. In many respects the 
new Constitution is like a sanatorium: the patient is supposed to undergo a 
period of rest, Should the cure succeed, he will leave the sanatorium and return 
to a freer, riskier, and less rarefied atmosphere. Should the patient’s condition 
worsen, he may have to be transported to a clinic and be operated upon. It is 
likely that the new Constitution, in its present form, will appear as a transitory 
formula and that a new set of relationships will emerge, either through a process 
of adaptation similar to the one which turned the constitutional laws of 1875 
into a parliamentarian’s paradise, or through amendments, or through violence. 

If we look at the Community, a range of possible prospects appears. If asso- 
ciation proves attractive enough to offset the drive for independence, and if the 
Presidency keeps its importance in French politics, a loose Community of 
autonomous states held together by the President and by the coordinating ac- 
tion of the Council might survive. Should the Presidency lose its power in 
France, or the attraction of independence prove irresistible, the Community 
would gradually shrink, and might altogether disappear, perhaps to be re- 
placed by a network of “Art. 88 agreements” with the new totally independent 
states of the former Community. A disappearance of the Community would in 
turn tend to weaken the Presidency in France. 

If we shift to the domestic scene, the range of possible developments ap- 
pears broader. General de Gaulle clearly wants to establish a set of precedents 
which should make of the Presidency the center of power and policy. But the 
situation of the General is exceptional. His conception of the Presidency is the 


7™ Raymond Aron, in Encounter, No. 63 (Dec. 1958), p. 16; André Philip in Preuves, 
No. 94 (Dec. 1958), p. 20. 
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idea of an arbitral office whose holder keeps the other institutions of the state 
within proper limits and also determines France’s future in those areas which 
should be above political decisions because these areas concern the national 
interest. This notion of a balancing power and of a kind of non-political federa- 
tive power in charge of France’s relations with the outside world is both a 
theoretician’s dream and a practical remedy limited to General de Gaulle’s 
personal tenure. Such a holiday from politics might last as long as the nation 
unburdens itself of political responsibilities on a man “who belongs to all and 
to no one.” But how can the national interest be above political contests? How 
can the most important political office in a nation stay out of politics forever? 
General de Gaulle found it difficult once before, in 1945. The measures of 
arbitration which a President can take, such as the refusal to accept the res- 
ignation of a cabinet which has not been overthrown in the forms prescribed 
by Art. 49 and 50, or the dissolution of an unruly Parliament, might well be 
interpreted by him as “designed to insure the normal functioning of the in- 
stitutions,” but such acts will undoubtedly become hot political issues. Here 
is the root of the Constitution’s own instability, and the cause of its probable 
transformation.®°: 

Three possibilities appear to be open. The first is a return to the pattern of 
the Third and Fourth Republics, resulting from a clash between Parliament and 
the President. There are already a few signs which suggest that the Parliament 
may try to enlarge its political role. Parliamentary imagination can invent new 
methods of harassment so as to force the cabinet to stake its life on a statement 
of general policy (in which case it can be overthrown by a simple plurality).® 
Should a dissolution occur and the electorate send back to Parliament prac- 
tically the same men as before, the Presidency might once again have to face 
the dilemma which Gambetta put to MacMahon after the dissolution of 1877: 


30 On these points, see Prélot, op. cit., pp. 62-3. André Siegfried, De la IV? a la V° 
République (Paris, 1959), p. 285. Georges Lavau, “La France attend encore une vraie 
réforme des institutions,” Cahiers de la République, No. 15 (Sept.—-Oct. 1958), pp. 51-63 
at 54-5. 

sl The new Standing Orders of the National Assembly thus decide (a) that the six 
permanent committees would divide the total membership of the Assembly among them- 
selves; each one of these committees will thus be a little Parliament (Art. 36); (b) that 
these permanent committees will not merely be legislative bodies, but will also be “‘the 
organs which provide Parliament with the information it needs, to exercise its super- 
vision” (Art. 142); (c) that propositions de résolutton—expressions of Assembly wishes 
and suggestions to the cabinet—will continue to be allowed as long as they to not tend 
to increase expenditures, to decrease resources or to challenge the cabinet’s responsibility 
(Art. 81-2), The temporary Standing Orders had also created a new procedure of oral 
questions followed by a debate which could end with the vote of a proposition de résolution. 
M. Debré objected vigorously and after a heated debate the Assembly gave in: there is to 
be no vote after such a debate (Art. 133 of the final Standing Orders; see Journal Officiel, 
Débats Parlementaires, Assemblée Nationale, Année 1958-1959, pp. 188-142, 556-563, 
706-715, 742-752). The Senate, which had adopted a similar procedure, refused to give in 
(ibidem, Sénat, Année 1958-1959, pp. 203-4), but its decision has been declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Constitutional Council. 
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“Se soumetire ou se démetire”—give in or get out. In a country where history 
often repeats itself because its citizens react, like Pavlov’s dogs, to bells rung 
by historical parallels, the Presidency of the new regime might well travel the 
same road as the Presidency of the Third, and Parliament might reassert its 
political supremacy against a President elected by a heavy and restricted 
procedure.” The legislative process seems to have been more firmly protected 
from parliamentary counter-attacks, but in the modern state the political 
powers of the Assembly are of greater importance anyhow. 

A second possibility is a more peaceful one. If the cumbersome electoral 
college selects as President a non-controversial nonentity, or a man determined 
to orient the new regime in a more parliamentary direction, the balance of 
power within the Executive might shift to the Prime Minister. Should the 
present strategy of political tranquilizers and executive reforms produce a 
revolution in the party system and in the voters’ behavior, should a legislative 
election consequently send a fairly coherent majority to the National As- 
sembly, the prospects for leadership by a Prime Minister would be even 
brighter. The ensuing regime might then be close to the parliamentary system 
of multi-party states such as Belgium, Holland and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, where cabinets enjoy more stability and freedom of action than under the 
Fourth Republic and are based on quasi-contractual agreements between the 
parties which participate in the majority coalition. Paradoxically enough, this 
is the type of regime the founders of the Fourth Republic wanted to establish. 
The main differences between their hopes and the possibility we suggest here 
would reside in the rationalization of parliamentary procedure and in the 
President’s power of dissolution. In such a case, the political circuit between 
the Executive and the nation would pass through Parliament. 

A third possibility is the persistent predominance of the Presidency, be- 
cause of continued divisions in the National Assembly, or because a college 
of 80,000 people is less likely to elect a nonentity than a parliamentarians’ 
congress of eight or nine hundred. If, after the exceptional period of mas- 
sive non-partisan support for General de Gaulle, the cabinet’s authority should 
continue to rest on the President, the reintroduction of politics in the cir- 
cuit between the President and the country would become indispensable; the 
transformation of the present system into a more genuinely Presidential one 
would have to be undertaken. It is not impossible to conceive of such a change 
occurring within the present framework. The existence of cabinet responsibility 
to the National Assembly, regulated as it is, is not the decisive obstacle. One 
could also point to the change which has revolutionized the electoral college in 
the United States. If political parties should begin to realize that the conquest 
of power in the new regime requires no longer the control of Parliament but the 
election of a President, electoral cartels might be formed for such a purpose. 


82 The use of the emergency powers of Art. 16 by the President in case of a clash with 
Parliament seems rather difficult, since when these powers are used ‘‘Parliament meets 
by right.” Should the President dissolve the National Assembly first, the constitutional 
crisis would amount to a constitutional violation and to a breakdown of the system. 
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Municipal elections themselves might become much more highly politicized 
because of the decisive role of municipal councils in the choice of the President. 
However, it is hard to envisage such developments. Furthermore, even if they 
did take place and turn the Presidential election into a genuinely political con- 
test, the fact that election to the National Assembly does not take place at the 
same time is a major flaw. An electoral coalition for the presentation of a 
candidate to the Presidency might not survive until the next legislative election, 
and the possibilities of conflict between the President and Parliament would 
then be perpetuated. Even if one believes that a French Presidential system 
could never function exactly as it does in this country because the French 
Parliament would remain very different from Congress, clashes between the 
President and Parliament would be kept to a minimum only if both are elected 
simultaneously. In other words, the transformation of the present system into 
a Presidential one is likely to require constitutional reform, whereas evolution 
towards parliamentarianism (with or without executive preponderance) does 
not. 

In the final analysis, the new Constitution represents a gamble on stability. 
It strikingly resembles the postulate of the experts who submitted to the de 
Gaulle cabinet a drastic programme of economic and financial measures in 
December, 1958. “If the expectation of inflation creates the conditions that 
breed inflation, the expectation of stability creates the conditions of stability.” * 
Whether the expectation of stability is enough to eliminate public indifference 
to the political system and to restore adequate public participation in reju- 
venated parties is another matter. The very limitations on the National As- 
sembly, the distance between the cabinet and the electorate, the distortions 
produced by the electoral law in the representativeness of the Assembly,® 
the fact that the policy pushed by General de Gaulle and his cabinet—“gran- 
deur,” modernization, Algerian pacification, investments overseas—requires 
great sacrifices from a nation which “is united in hope but not in will,’’®* all 
these facts condemn observers to caution and doubts. If the electorate itself is 
to be cured of its past divisions and of its oscillation from apathy to Bona- 
partist movements, more attention will have to be paid to two problems. As 
many writers from de Tocqueville to Debré have noted, the tradition of cen- 
tralization is largely responsible for the vagaries of French political behavior. * 
If measures of decentralization are taken, the presidential electoral college will 
almost automatically acquire more political meaning; the constitutional effort 


83 See Vedel, L’tnstabilité gouvernementale, pp. 17-18; Duverger, Demain la République, 
pp. 76-7. 

% Rapport sur la situation financière (Paris, 1958), p. 16. 

85 On these distortions see Kirchheimer, op. cit., and Louis Bodin, “Hier, La Répub- 
lique?”’, Esprit, Jan. 1959, pp. 183-193. - 

38 Raymond Aron in Preuves, No. 96, Feb. 1959, p. 18. 

87 See in particular Michel Debré, La Mort de VEtat républicain (Paris, 1947), La 
République et ses problèmes, pp. 46-7. See also S. Hoffmann, “The areal division of powers 
in the writings of French political thinkers,” in Arthur Maass (ed.), Area and Power 
(Glencoe, 1959), pp. 113-149. 
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to give a greater role to France’s territorial units will cease being a mere device 
for curtailing the National Assembly; and the danger of administrative omnip- 
otence will be reduced.!8 Some steps have been made in this direction; others 
may follow. Secondly, there is the vexing problem of civic education. Here 
again, Debré has been aware of the effects on the body politic of the passing of 
the Republican faith which the school system promoted during the early part 
of the Third Republic.” How to find a golden mean between mere official prop- 
aganda through control of the radio on the one hand, and on the other a total 
lack of civic information and education, which exposes the public to the opium 
of the mass media and the pulls of conflicting interests or slogans, may well be 
the biggest problem of French democracy. 


88 George Lavau believes that a presidential system would be dangerous for French 
democracy as long as centralization remains what it is today: Cahiers de la République, 
No. 15 (Sept.—Oct. 1958), pp. 61-3. 

89 Recent measures include: the creation of ‘urban districts” for the joint management 
of public services by neighboring communes; a weakening of central control on depart- 
mental administration (departmental budgets no longer need state approval), and on 
communes with fewer than 9000 inhabitants (Le Monde, Jan. 4-5, 1959, p. 41). 

90 See Ces princes qui nous gouvernent, pp. 161 ff, and Marcel Merle, “Réflexions sur le 
problème du civisme,” Revue Francaise de Science Politique, Vol. 8 (Dec. 1958), pp. 
782-802. Since this essay was written the following studies have appeared in France: the 
March 195) issue of the Revue Française de Science Politique, devoted to the Constitution, 
and Maurice Duverger, Droit Constitutionnel et Institutions Politiques, Vol. II: le régime 
politique francais (Paris, 1959). 


THE FRENCH CONSTITUTION OF 1958: 
Il. THE INITIAL DRAFT AND ITS ORIGINS 
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Like any important institutional change, the new French constitution owes 
its parentage to an established doctrinal tradition, the particular ideas and 
experiences of its authors, and the combination of immediate political circum- 
stances. The complexity of this process in the summer of 1958 and the failure 
of the French government to publish the records of the drafting, make it diffi- 
cult even a year later to describe the birth of the document.! Yet the fact that 
the drafting closely followed a short though dangerous crise du régime, and that 
it was primarily the work of the new Ministry rather than a constituent assem- 
bly, presents a meager advantage to the student of the new constitution.’ 
For the haste with which General de Gaulle’s government prepared the initial 
draft—while at the same time preoccupied with many other pressing matters— 


1 The new constitution was promulgated on October 4, 1958 (Journal Oficiel, October 
5, 1958) after having passed through five formal stages: 1. Preparation of the initial 
government draft, made public on July 29, 1958. 2. Deliberation of the Consultative Con- 
atitutional Committee (C.C.C.) whose recommendations for changes in the initial draft 
were presented by its chairman, Paul Reynaud, on August 14, 1958. (The records of the 
Committee’s debates have not been published. For the text of its recommendations see 
Journal Officiel, August 20, 1958.) 3. Consideration of the Committee’s recommendations 
by the government between August 14 and August 26. 4. Presentation of the government 
draft to the Council of State for its advice on August 27, 1958. (The Council’s report has 
not been published.) 5. After publication of the final government draft on September 4, 
1958, presentation for popular approval, and adoption, in the referendum of September 28, 
1958. 

The first authoritative and detailed study of this whole process is: Frangois Goguel, 
‘?’Elaboration des Institutions de la Constitution du 4 Octobre 1958,” Revue Française 
de Science Politique, Vol. 9, No. 1 (March 1959). Given the nature of the drafting process, 
newspaper coverage was inadequate and irregular. The best reporting was to be found in 
Le Monde and in Paris-Presse-l'Intransigeant. Useful parallel presentations of the initial 
government draft of July 29, the recommendations of the Constitutional Consultative 
Committee (C.C.C.), and the final text approved in the referendum, reveal the evolution 
in its broadest lines, and are to be found in: Marcel Prélot, Pour Comprendre la Nouvelle 
Constitution (Paris, 1958); and Georges Berlia, “Chronique Constitutionnelle Française,” 
Revue du Droit Public et de la Science Politique en France et à l Etranger (Paris: September- 
October 1958). 

2 Of the dozen or so books dealing with the events of May-June 1958, the three most 
useful for an understanding of the Paris political situation and the making of the de Gaulle 
government are: Merry and Serge Bromberger, Les 13 Complots du 18 Mai (Paris, 1959); 
J. R. Tournoux, Carnets Secrets de la Politique (Paris, 1958); Jean Ferniot, Les Ides de Mat 
(Paris, 1958). The texts of the parliament’s grant of decree powers as well as the con- 
stitutional law of June 3 under which the government was empowered to revise the con- 
stitution are to be found most conveniently, accompanied by commentary, in Berlia, 
op. cit. 
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strongly suggests that the drafters simply cast into legal text the program of 
the familiar opposition movement, formed by the General over a decade before, 
specifically to accomplish constitutional reform. 

Even a simple comparison of the innovations of the 1958 document with the 
reform program of various Gaullist movements since the Liberation, reveals 
that this is indeed the case. The intellectual sources of the constitution, then, 
are relatively easy to describe and the second part of this article will establish 
direct links between the new institutions on the one hand, and on the other 
hand the critique of traditional French parliamentarism, the philosophy of 
governing, and the specific plan for new institutions that have long been associ- 
ated with de Gaulle and his followers. However, since neither these innovations 
nor the reform movement that sponsored them are at all novel, an attempt will 
be made in the third and last part of the study to examine the doctrinal tra- 
dition and the historic background that mothered Gaullism. These more general 
considerations may help us to understand the intentions of the drafters as well 
as to judge the validity of the premises on which they proceeded. 

But before this can be done, it is necessary to establish primary Gaullist 
responsibility for the authorship of the initial government draft made public 
on July 29, 1958 (avant projet de la constitution). It is the purpose of the first 
part of the article to accomplish this by analyzing the process that led to the 
July 29 draft. From interviews held regularly throughout the drafting period 
with Michel Debré, de Gaulle’s Minister of Justice charged with preparing the 
government’s proposed constitution, from occasional interviews with members 
of his working party of experts, and on the basis of an examination of a series 
of working drafts supplied by the Ministry of Justice, the author has been 
able to study the genesis of the initial government draft.® 

The task was complicated by the fact that General de Gaulle came to power 
formally in the manner traditional to French parliamentarism—that is, as 
leader of a coalition government. As will be seen below, the initial government 
draft was at least partly the work of non-Gaullist members of the cabinet who, 
although in recent years increasingly predisposed to serious constitutional re- 


3 The working papers placed at the disposition of the author are not a complete set, 
although care was taken to include drafts representative of the whole initial drafting 
stage. The reasons why it was impossible to unite a complete set will be discussed below 
in connection with the drafting method. After the drafting stage was completed the archives 
of the working party were added to the cabinet archives and hence are not available for 
study. Where reliable newspaper accounts of the drafting have been.used, a citation is 
supplied. Otherwise the information comes from the working papers, which usually bore 
no special identification, or from interviews with the following persons directly involved 
in the drafting: Michel Debré, Jean Mamert (regular meetings from June through De- 
cember); Raymond Janot; Léon Noël (member of the C.C.C.); Christian de la Maléne 
(personal assistant to Debré). Other cabinet members interviewed were Edmond Michelet 
and Jacques Soustelle. Finally, regular meetings were held with General de Gaulle’s 
personal assistant, Olivier Guichard. The author wishes to express his thanks for all 
the assistance so provided. It goes without saying that the conclusions—and the errors 
they may contain—drawn from the interviews and the working papers examined by the 
author, are his responsibility alone, 7 
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form, had nonetheless been long hostile to specific Gaullist innovations.4 But 
de Gaulle’s concessions to the non-Gaullist views took place in the secrecy of 
his cabinet meetings and private negotiations, and hence they must remain 
matters for speculation, save for those modifications revealed in interviews to 
the press, to the author, or described in the few studies of the drafting process 
published thus far. 

It should be added that while the initial drafting stage described below did 
not produce the final document, it nevertheless did offer a picture of the au- 
thors’ earliest objectives—a picture that, when coupled with the description 
of its intellectual origins, provides further insights into how the constitution 
might henceforth be applied by the drafters-now-become-rulers. 


I 


It can probably be said safely that no one, including—indeed especially—the 
document’s principal author, will ever really know just how the Fifth Repub- 
lie’s constitution was drafted. If present plans mature to publish some of the 
working papers, as well as the deliberations of the Constitutional Consultative 
Committee, the story so presented can hardly be an exact reproduction of the 
actual proceedings. Political reasons will have something to do with this, but 
the chief obstacle will be the chaotic method adopted during the first month 
of drafting and the drastic change in method that occurred ten days before 
the initial draft was completed. Another factor was the running controversy 
between Debré, defending traditional Gaullist ideas, and de Gaulle’s Ministers 
of State, representing the principal parties in the government’s majority, who 
insisted on their own proposals or opposed certain of Debré’s innovations. To 
buttress their arguments before de Gaulle, they did not hesitate to imply that 
if changes were not made they would not be responsible for their parties’ reac- 
tion at the referendum.’ Finally, the pressure of time and the imperfect working 
conditions were such as almost to exclude the existence of orderly files and rec- 
ords. In brief, whatever ultimately emerges as an “official” history will surely 
describe an order imposed after the fact and not a complete reflection of the 
actual situation.’ 

The politics of the initial drafting passed through three stages, roughly in 
sequence, though often with sudden switchbacks. In the first stage, from June 
12 to early July, Michel Debré naturally dominated the writing and the articles 


4 Cf. François Goguel “Vers une nouvelle orientation de Ja revision constitutionnelle,” 
Revue Française de Science Politique, Vol. 6, No. 3 (July—Sept., 1956). 

ë François Goguel, before the Anglo-French Conference, Nuffield College, Oxford, 
December 5-7, 1958, First Session (Unpublished minutes), p. 7. (Henceforth referred to 
as “Oxford Conference”). Goguel, as Secretary General of the Council of the Republic 
and a leading authority on French political institutions, was close to the drafting process. 

6 The author personally viewed part of the archives of the working party during the 
summer of 1958 and can testify to their disorganized state. Crowding at the Ministry of 
Justice, frequent changes of venue of the principal drafters, shifts of operations to the 
cabinet at the Hotel Matignon, and, above all, overwork on the part of the secretary of 
the working party, were responsible for this condition. 
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being produced closely reflected his ideal constitution. In a second and shorter 
stage, July 16 to 20, the Ministers of State made a number of important modi- 
fications in Debré’s articles during the meetings of the cabinet committce in 
charge of the constitution. Then, in a third stage extending from this time 
through the consideration of the whole draft by the full cabinet, Debré, with 
the apparent approval of de Gaulle, succeeded in adding several features that 
the Ministers of State had criticized. 

The chaos of the drafting process was prefigured in the complete lack of plan 
and serious forethought with which the de Gaulle government was formed. 
That Debré would be in charge of the constitution was beyond doubt. But that 
he would be able to finish the job in a reasonable time was seriously questioned 
at the beginning, when the General casually offered him the Ministry of the 
Interior with its many pressing administrative duties. However, after a period 
of waiting Debré was assured the Ministry of Justice, and after clearing with 
the General the broad lines of the new constitution, he set about creating his 
working party on June 5.” He chose as his personal assistant for the drafting 
Jean Mamert, a young auditeur on the Council of State, who had been asso- 
ciated with him in his political battles of recent years and had no particular 
expertise in constitutional law. Two days later they met with Raymond 
Janot, matire des requétes and secretary general of the Council of State, whom, 
on the recommendation of a former colleague now de Gaulle’s staff director, 
the General named his special assistant in charge of liaison with the working 
party. In establishing the list of members there apparently was never any 
suggestion of choosing outstanding constitutional lawyers or professors. In- 
deed, it was decided that even full members of the Council of State would be 
avoided in favor of young auditeurs and maîtres des requêtes chosen on the 
criteria of personal acquaintence or political sympathy rather than professional 
competence alone. This was understandable, of course, for it was to be a draft- 
ing body working under the direction of Debré, a man who had spent the past 
fifteen years thinking, writing, and debating constitutional reform, who was 
trained in the law and had been in the Council of State before the war, and who 
considered himself a political scientist by both vocation and avocation.® 

Of the eight young men—other than Janot and Mamert—who at one time 
or another served on the working party, six were maitres des requétes and two 
were auditeurs; only one of the eight had by his writings achieved a reputation 
in constitutional law independent of his work for the Council of State. At least 


7 Information about the organization of the working party came principally from Jean 
Mamert, its secretary, and from Debré. The material presented henceforth is based on 
interviews with them as well as with Raymond Janot, and on the working papers. Other 
printed sources are noted. 

8 Michel Debré was attached to General de Gaulle’s staff in 1945 and placed in charge 
of the administrative reforms then being undertaken. In this capacity he concerned bim- 
self particularly with the creation of the Ecole Nationale d Administration and the In- 
stituts d’ Etudes Politiques throughout France. He has written for the Revue Francaise de 
Science Politique: see his “Trois Caractéristiques du régime parlementaire français,” in 
Vol. 5, No. 1 (January-March 1955). 
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five had been active in Catholic political or social organizations; one of these 
was a close political associate of Jacques Soustelle. The composition of the group 
reflected political affinities more than outstanding technical competence which, 
while undoubtedly present in such a group of elite civil servants, was not vital 
for casting into written form institutions that had been conceived of long ago by 
students of constitutional law.® 

Since formally the new constitution was to be presented for popular ap- 
proval by the de Gaulle government collectively, delegates of the Ministers of 
State representing the major parties in the General’s majority, as well as over- 
seas France, were also to serve on the working party. Guy Mollet (8.F-.I.0.) 
and Pierre Pflimlin (M.R.P.) chose members of the Council of State who were 
already serving on their staffs and who had previously advised them on con- 
stitutional matters. Félix Houphouet-Boigny (Rassemblement Democratique 
Africaine), the deputy from the Ivory Coast, and Louis Jacquinot (Independ- 
ent), chose agrégés de droit, one of whom had in 1944-1945 served on the staff 
of René Capitant, a former Gaullist constitutional theorist. In addition to these 
delegates charged with relaying the views of the principal non-Gaullist cabinet 
members, there were two observers: one from the legal section of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and one from the political services of the Ministry of the 
Interior. 

Work was begun at a plenary session of the group on June 12, by which time 
Debré and Janot had thoroughly consulted the General as to his specifie in- 
stitutional preferences.!° The Minister of Justice outlined the major provisions 
he had in mind and then in succeeding plenary sessions each title was discussed 
and sketched in broadly. Then the working party was divided into teams of two 
and three, each being assigned to the drafting of a different title (¢.g., the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, the Government, Parliament). Coordination among the 
teams was assured by the group’s secretary, Jean Mamert, and further homo- 
geneity of view was assured by the plenary sessions presided over by Debré. 

Major trouble first arose when the rough draft of various titles was sub- 
mitted to the cabinet committee for discussion. The latter was composed of de’ 
Gaulle, Debré, the four Ministers of State, their delegates to the working party, 
and René Cassin, who was vice-president of the Council of State and one of the 
first civilians to rally Free France in 1940, serving during the war as de Gaulle’s 
legal advisor. The committee was usually presided over by the General, assisted 
by Raymond Janot, and with Debré naturally serving as rapporteur. Its first 
meeting took place on June 13 with Debré presenting his ideas in general 


? It should not be forgotten that the constitutional law of June 3 practically gave the 
government carte blanche. De Gaulle and Debré knew what they wanted in the constitu- 
tion and under the extreme press of time they sought to avoid unnecessary controversy 
at the first drafting stage. Moreover, a man like Debré, in the opposition since the Libera- 
tion, knew relatively few high civil servants from direct professional association. 

10 Since he had not been a close political associate of de Gaulle, Janot was only gener- 
ally acquainted with his new chief’s constitutional ideas. During the first week in June 
the General’s personal staff was obliged to rush a large documentation on de Gaulle’s 
twelve-year record of constitutional critique to educate the new assistant in charge of 
these matters. 
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terms." Subsequent meetings that month, as far as can be learned, were held 
on June 23, 26, and 30. After discussing the working party drafts, they sent 
these back for rewriting. But while this method seemed to assure at least some 
compromise between Gaullist and non-Gaullist ideas, it also slowed down the 
progress of drafting considerably. By the first week in July the cabinet commit- 
tee, whose members had to meet continually on other government matters, 
was far behind the working party in its deliberations. On July 7, although com- 
pleted drafts of three titles had been presented to them, discussion was still 
centered on the first title they received, that concerning the President of the 
Republic. And even though at each meeting two or three articles were ap- 
proved and referred back to the working group for redrafting, they were often 
brought up again at a subsequent meeting. 

So on July 7 it was decided to clear up the working party’s back-log of arti- 
cles. For the next three days the cabinet committee met almost without in- 
terruption, ending with a long meeting on July 10 at which de Gaulle brought 
in the Minister of Overseas Territories to give his views on the constitutional 
options to be presented to France’s dependencies.!? No agreement on this 
Community chapter could be reached, however. Moreover, the confusion and 
delay caused by the shuttle between the cabinet and the working party in- 
spired de Gaulle to decide upon a sudden and radical change in method. He 
ordered Debré to find what he termed a “‘Thebaid,” a retreat to which the 
Minister of Justice and the working party could repair over the July 14 week- 
end and in solitude and concentration complete their draft, presenting a com- 
pleted document to the cabinet committee on July 16. Accompanied by Janot, 
Mamert, one other member of the working party, and a secretary, Debré took 
his files to the Chateau de la Celle-Saint-Cloud where, while Paris indulged in 
a particularly ornate Bastille Day celebration, the remaining titles of the con- 
stitution were written. 

Thus until Debré’s return to Paris on the evening of the 14th, no single com- 
pleted draft existed. The shuttle method, involving simultaneous discussion 
on the expert level, dominated by Debré’s ideas, and on the cabinet level, 
where political considerations prevailed, not only entailed a dangerous delay, 
but also contributed to the ambiguities and imprecisions so apparent in the 
July 29 initial government draft. Incidentally, it makes the historian’s task of 


11 Le Monde, June 14, 1958. 

12 Ibid., July 138-14, 1958. 

8 bid., July 12, 1958. 

1 A partial and summary analysis of these ambiguities and errors is provided in the 
commentary in Berlia, op. cit. A similar analysis, including a list of those articles carried 
over from the 1946 Constitutions, is to be found in: Peter Campbell and Brian Chapman, 
The Constitution of the Fifth Republic: Translation and Commentary (Oxford: 1958). The 
only other significant commentaries on the omissions and contrasts with the 1946 con- 
stitution are those by Jacques Fauvet and Pierre Viansson-Ponté appended as parentheti- 
cal notes to the reproduction of the C.C.C. recommendations (Le Monde, August 17-18, 
1958) and of the final government text of September 4, 1958 (Le Monde, September 6, 
1958). There is also the excellent analysis of the first government draft of July 29, in 
Le Monde of July 31, 1958. These three numbers of Le Monde are useful for tracing the 
changes made in the government drafts between July 29 and September 4. 
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‘documenting Debré’s original ideas, and how they were altered, extremely 
difficult: for although the “counter-attack” of the Ministers of State can be 
located in the week beginning July 16, when the completed working draft was 
discussed,” it must not be forgotten that their delegates on the working party 
had been relaying their potential and actual objections since the middle of 
June. Consequently, the draft of the 16th, while mainly Debré’s, was neverthe- 
less already somewhat influenced by the views of the Ministers of State. 

This working party draft resembled in its main lines the initial government 
draft made public on July 29th, but differed from that draft, and from the 
final document presented ‘‘officially” on September 4th, in being structurally 
shorter, less complex in its provisions, and more uncompromising in its rein- 
forcement of executive power. None of the changes effected by the Ministers 
of State after the 16th really altered the main features that reflected the prin- 
cipal institutional concerns of de Gaulle and Debré. Yet the concessions the 
latter made are of considerable interest. 

De Gaulle’s “must” provisions all dealt with the President of the Republic: 
the chief of state had to be also in effect the chief of the executive, hence the 
new appellation of Prime Minister for the head of the government and his direct 
nomination by the President; the President had to be chosen by a special elec- 
toral college that made him head of the Community as well as of the Republic, 
and that legitimized the vast new emergency powers he was to enjoy; he had to 
have the unlimited power to dissolve the National Assembly.!® As will be seen 
below, all these reforms had been proposed by various movements and political 
leaders since the early years of the century. But de Gaulle’s genuinely novel 
institutional demand, at least in terms of French republican history, was his 
insistence on unfettered emergency powers for the President—ultimately em- 
bodied in Article 16.17 

Debré, of course, shared all of these views, as well as the idea of writing into 
the constitution the incompatibility of ministerial and parliamentary mandates, 
unknown to republican constitutional practice but again a long standing goal 
of the reform tradition.!8 His own peculiar minimum requirements involved 
constitutionalizing a “rationalized” legislative process,!? as a further guarantee 
of the rigorous separation of powers to which both he and de Gaulle were com- 
mitted and which they considered the fundamental characteristic of the new 


16 Frangois Goguel, Oxford Conference, p. 6. 

16 bid. 

1" For an elaboration of this point in terms of de Gaulle’s personal experiences, see 
below, part II. 

18 This reform had been much discussed during the last years of the Fourth Republic. 
M. Léon Noël, as a Gaullist deputy, offered a resolution to this effect on March 28, 1955. 
It was again introduced as part of a larger program of reforms, many of which foreshadowed 
those of 1958, on June 6, 1956 by the young deputies who organized themselves in an 
“Intergroup of Newly Elected” and appeared serious about their reform intentions. 
Their leader, M. Pascal Arrighi, took part in the Algiers coup of May 1958 and describes 
this as well as the 1956 reforms in his La Corse: Atoût Décisif (Paris, 1958). 

18 François Goguel, Oxford Conference, p. 6. 
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parliamentary system they were creating. What Debré meant by this rationaliza» 
tion was the comprehensive and nominative definition of the domain within 
which legislative enactment was to be constitutional, as well as the detailed 
provisions for the process itself. Debré also insisted upon a genuine means of 
determining the constitutionality of laws—hence the proposal for an effective 
Constitutional Council, again something foreign to French practice. 

On the subject of Fourth Republic reform efforts—measures to insure minis- 
terial stability by complex limitations upon use of the confidence vote and the 
censure motion—Debré and de Gaulle expressed little interest. With the Presi- 
dent’s unfettered power of dissolution Debré undoubtedly considered that 
classic parliamentary procedures for the confidence vote and a censure motion— 
the latter limited perhaps by requiring a minimum number of signatories who 
could not repeat their request in any one session—were sufficient to insure 
stability. It should be noted, in passing, that this formal attachment to the 
essentials of parliamentary government on the part of Debré and de Gaulle 
greatly facilitated their gaining the grant of constituent power on June 3. At the 
pre-investiture conversations on May 31 parliamentary leaders were relieved 
to learn that de Gaulle did not intend to install a presidential system. They 
knew that their reform discussions over the previous year had been largely 
aimed at countering the presidentialist arguments of a number of law professors.”° 

Prior to June 3 non-Gaullist reform efforts had been directed toward devising 
careful procedures that made it more difficult for governments to lose confidence 
votes or to be censured. During the last days of his government in May, 
Pierre Pflimlin tabled a final reform resolution that, in its vain effort to save 
the Fourth Republic, went further than any previous proposal toward revising 
the 1946 constitution. Indeed, Pierre Mendés-France was politically if not 
constitutionally correct when he called it a “suit cut to measure for General de 
Gaulle.”? Among the measures foreshadowing the 1958 constitution, Pflimlin 
proposed to shorten parliamentary sessions to five months, to extend govern- 
ment decree powers to matters formerly reserved to legislation, and to hasten 
passage of earlier reform bills that prohibited private members from initiating 
expenditures or cuts in revenue, and practically eliminated interpellation.” 
Thus in intention, if not really in fact, the Fourth Republic had taken a last- 
minute step toward serious constitutional change which, if nothing else, created 
a more receptive climate for the even bigger changes to come. It should be 
noted, however, that most attention was given to measures assuring the longev- 
ity of a ministry without risking a serious threat to the life of the Assembly by 


20 This is especially evident in Paul Coste-Floret’s report for the Committee on 
Universal Suffrage and Constitutional Laws concerning the first series of reform bills 
proposed since the 1954 changes. It has been printed as Anneze au procès-verbal de la 
séance du 26 Mars 1957, Débats Parlementaires, Assemblée Nationale. The movement in 
favor of presidential government is more fully discussed by Stanley Hoffmann in the 
accompanying article, above. 

2 Le Monde, May 24, 1958. 

2 The full provisions of the Pflimlin resolution of May 28, 1958 are reproduced in 
Berlia, op. cit. 
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dissolution. This undoubtedly remained uppermost in the minds of Pflimlin 
and Mollet when they later insisted on incorporating into the constitution the 
complex proposals for the confidence vote procedure that had been offered in the 
last reform bills of the Fourth Republic.” Perhaps they felt that the simpler, 
more traditional method would lead more easily to dissolution, or recourse to 
the referendum—in both cases a direct appeal to public opinion which tradi- 
tional French parliamentarians have sought to keep to a minimum. 

Newspaper accounts as well as an examination of the available working 
party drafts, reveal that de Gaulle and Debré made numerous other minor 
concessions both to outside opinion and to their colleagues. Between June 6 and 
10 de Gaulle talked with various visitors of his old scheme for a tripartite upper 
house, each section having a separate legislative as well as representative 
function—territorial, federal, and corporative.” But in the face of the problems 
involved in choosing the representatives of the “economic, social and familial 
interests,” as well as the hostility of his trade union interlocutors, this idea was 
abandoned by the third meeting of the cabinet committee on June 26.% Debré 
had originally wanted a constitutional limit on the number of ministerial de- 
partments for reasons of administrative efficiency as well as for a further curb 
on parliamentary ambitions. This along with a fleeting interest in a six-year 
parliamentary term was also quickly dropped in the face of objections. 

France’s new relations with her overseas territories occasioned more conces- 
sions by Debré. He had long been hostile to complex federal schemes, for he felt 
that in France’s weakened condition federalism would be tantamount to a con- 
tinual process of renegotiation of federal ties, ending with independence.” He 
originally wanted a simple system in which each territory opting for autonomy 
instead of departmental or territory status would have the extent of its auton- 
omy determined by a constitutional provision listing the mandatory areas of 
common decision. As will be seen below, Debré was obliged to make serious 
concessions on this matter. 

Long convinced of the need to encourage the creation of governing majorities, 
Debré first proposed at least a simple mention in the constitution of the prin- 


23 The provisions were in the reform bill voted by the National Assembly on March 
21, 1958, almost three years after the original resolution had been passed. The text is 
in Berlia, op. cit. 

24 The idea was first expressed publicly by de Gaulle in his Bayeux speech of June 16, 
1946. Charles de Gaulle, Discours et Messages 1940-1946 (Paris, 1946) pp. 721-727. It 
was clearly inspired by the Christian social tradition of corporatism which influenced 
many Resistance schemes of a similar nature. Cf. Paul Coste-Floret, “Quelques Idées sur 
la constitution de demain,” in H. Michel and B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch (eds.), Les Idées 
Politiques et Sociales de la Résistance (Paris, 1954), pp. 280 ff. It was later incorporated 
into the official R.P.F. program at the movement’s congress of 1950. A brief sketch of its 
provisions is offered in Louis Vallon, Le Dilemme Français (Paris, 1951), pp.. 172-178. 

25 Michel Debré informed the author that he was opposed to the organization of 
elections within professions for the selection of delegates to a corporative body. Given 
the lack of unity among French trade unions and professional organizations, any method 
of nomination would have been contested. 

28 Cf. Michel Debré, Ces Princes qui nous gouvernent (Paris, 1957) pp. 178, 179. 
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ciple of the future electoral law. But before the hostility of the Ministers of 
State and the fact that the June 3 grant of decree powers specifically denied the 
de Gaulle government the right to alter electoral legislation, he allowed the 
second meeting of the cabinet committee to bury this proposal.?? 

On the other hand Debré maintained almost to the end his insistence on 
allowing only four non-specialized permanent legislative committees, in the 
British tradition. Similarly he sought to keep the list of enumerated subjects of 
legislative competence in Article 34 to an absolute minimum. Thus it was not 
until the last week of deliberations in the cabinet committee that education, 
social security, and labor regulations were added to parliament’s lawmaking 
power and at the same time withdrawn from the pouvoir réglemeniaire where 
Debré had wanted them.?! It was only at that time also that the rather alarm- 
ing provision was temporarily dropped which would have empowered the 
government, in the Council of Ministers, to arraign before the special political 
jurisdiction of the High Court of Justice anyone (toute personne) formally 
indicted with threatening the “security of the state.’’ 

Debré had from the beginning urged a less rural electoral college for the 
President of the Republic, one in which the mayors of the roughly 30,000 rural 
communes would not automatically be predominant.’ And he was not opposed 
to by-elections for replacing deputies who had resigned after becoming Minis- 
ters, thinking for a time of permitting them to run themselves for reelection 
immediately, as in England prior to 1926. In these two cases, as in a number of 
others, the “conservative” views were held by the Ministers of State. 

Finally, one of the most controversial innovations of the working party, 
which was not included in the final government draft, was a title dealing with 
political movements. Clearly the intention had been to strike at the Com- 
munist party by constitutional means. For besides simply stating the principles 
embodied in the present Article 4, the title provided for an official registration 
of parties and for the compulsory filing of their statutes and annual financial 
reports with the Constitutional Council. In case the Council found an infraction 
of the “democratic” and “national” standards required of parties, it could call 
upon the government to request the High Court of Justice to dissolve the in- 
criminated movement. 


27 See Berlia, op. cit., for the text of the June 3, 1958 law granting the de Gaulle govern- 
ment special decree powers. Debré’s intentions concerning the electoral law and the con- 
stitution are discussed in Le Monde, June 14, 1958 by Fauvet and Viansson-Ponté. 

28 This is revealed by the fact that a draft dated July 26 included these subjects while 
onc six days earlier did not. Debate in the cabinet committee had earlier succeeded in 
adding to parliament’s competence such important matters as nationalizations, the ex- 
ercise of civil rights, military service, inheritance laws and nationality laws. Cf. Goguel, 
“l’Elaboration des Institutions ... etc.,” op. cit., p. 77. 

29 A modified form of this provision reappears in the C.C.C.’s amended version o/ 
Article 64. In its final version in Article 68 of the constitution it is even further revisec 
to apply only to accomplices of ministers indicted for plotting against the state. 

30 Francois Goguel, Oxford Conference, p. 3. 

3! Ibid., p. 13a. 
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The matter of a party clause was first publicly raised in the C.C.C. by a 
conservative deputy, M. Bruyneel. After much debate it was included among 
the recommendations of the Committee with an appended reference to an 
eventual organic law that would fix the application of the clause.®* This threat 
of making the simple declaration of principle into a real tool of the government 
against an undemocratic or anti-national party, reminiscent of the party title 
discussed in the working party, was dropped from the government’s final 
draft as presented in September. Whether de Gaulle was responsible for this 
decision, after personal reflection or upon the pleas of his cabinet colleagues, 
or whether it was the Council of State’s concern over the difficulty of applying 
the principle under French law, is not known. 

The second and third stages in the politics of drafting began on July 16 when 
the cabinet committee considered the working party’s completed draft. During 
the next three days of intensive discussion the Ministers of State succeeded in 
getting adopted a number of minor changes. Guy Mollet reminded his col- 
leagues of his party’s hostility to by-elections and it was decided that the meth- 
od of replacing deputies who had become Ministers should be determined by 
an organic law, with direct election prohibited.* Pierre Pflimlin insisted on sur- 
rounding the confidence vote with the further safeguards of his May reform 
bill. As it finally appeared in Article 45 of the July 29 draft, his provision for 
obliging the opposition to muster an absolute majority behind a censure mo- 
tion if it is to challenge a government that has engaged its life on a bill or on 
its program, was combined with Debré’s requirement for a minimum number of 
signatories who, in case their attempt failed, would be disqualified from signing 
another motion for the rest of the parliamentary session. Moreover, Pflimlin 
further complicated the article, over the objections of Debré, by insisting on 
the “passive enactment” clause: automatic adoption of a bill on which the 
government has engaged its existence unless a censure motion is voted—~with 
only affirmative votes being counted toward the requisite absolute majority.® 

Serious controversy on the overseas clauses developed when Debré’s cen- 
tralizing views collided with the more federalist ideas of the other cabinet 
members. His proposals for the mandatory areas of “common” federal concern 
—and thus in fact French predominance—were opposed by the Ministers of 
State who insisted upon leaving this question to negotiation between France 
and the individual autonomous states. Finally a draft of Article 69 of the July 29 
text was arrived at in which the areas of federal legislative competence were 


8 It appeared as Article 2a among the C.C.C.’s recommendations. The full report 
of the Committee, including the letter of transmittal from its president, Paul Reynaud, is 
in Journal Offciel, Lois et Décrets, August 20, 1958. Less complete is the reproduction in 
Le Monde, August 17-18, 1958. Only the recommendations are to be found in Berlia, 
op. cit., and Prélot, op. cit. 

33 The report of the Council of State has not been made public. Accounts of its de- 
liberations on the party clause are found in Le Monde, August 29, 1958, and Le Figaro, 
August 28, 1958. 

3 Le Monde, July 20-21, 1958. 

35 François Goguel, Oxford Conference, p. 2. 
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clearly limited to a minimum, but were obligatory for all territories joining the 
federal system—not yet called the Community. This in turn proved unac- 
ceptable to the Ministers of State and after more debate, apparently through 
the full cabinet meetings of July 23 to 25, the word obligatoirement in connection 
with the application of the list of common areas was changed in the July 26 
draft to sauf accords particuliers, reflecting the more supple approach of the 
federalists among the cabinet members. 

In the same way the other members of the cabinet obliged Debré to reduce 
the length of any state of siege without parliamentary extension from the 
original two months to one month, and finally to fifteen days. In the final ver- 
sion of the present Article 36 it has still further been reduced to twelve days. 
And a further effort was made to limit the extraordinary scope of the executive 
by making the use of the presidential emergency powers conditional upon at 
least the consultation of the Constitutional Council, if not upon its explicit ap- 
proval. The Ministers of State also tried to limit the vastly increased decree 
powers conferred upon the government by the working party’s clause defining 
the areas to which legislative enactment was limited. Debré, logically enough, 
insisted that by virtue of this limitation all past statutes dealing with matters 
henceforth reserved to the government’s pouvoir réglementaire, should be subject 
to modification by simple decree. The cabinet committee evolved a compromise 
by which the government had eighteen months after promulgation of the con- 
stitution to decree which past legislative texts should henceforth be subject to 
modification by executive orders. Ultimately, however, Debré’s original view 
prevailed, perhaps in return for a concession on his part. Since bargaining was 
involved in the coalition nature of the cabinet, it is not impossible that Debré 
purposely exaggerated his original requirements in order to have more room for 
maneuver. 

One of the last completed drafts prior to publication on July 29th was dated 
July 26. It bears evidence of an awareness by Debré and the working party 
of the many ambiguities and drafting errors produced by haste and imperfect 
methods: throughout there are handwritten corrections and additions of words 
and phrases meant simply to eliminate confusion and redundancies. The con- 
tents of this near final draft, with at least three full cabinet meetings behind it, 
reveal that the third stage of drafting politics had begun—that is, the further 
addition of measures limiting the National Assembly’s powers and strengthen- 
ing the executive. In line with Debré’s old desire to reform parliamentary mores, 
the formerly vexing problem of determining the salaries of parliamentarians 
was resolved by relegating it to an organic law. Then Debré, acting as a Sena- 
tor (after being reminded of the predominance of his colleagues over deputies 
in any joint meeting), indirectly increased the legislative influence of the upper 
house by providing explicitly that there be as many Senators as Deputies on the 
conference committee charged with reconciling differences in legislative texts. 
Actually, de Gaulle had insisted throughout the drafting upon the reinforce- 


s All drafts through that of July 26 spoke simply of a commission miste. Only in the 
final draft of July 29 was the word paritaire added. 
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ment of the Senate as a possible source of government support in case of con- 
flict with the Assembly.*” Although the matter of ministerial responsibility to 
the upper house was left open by the wording of the constitutional law of June 
3,8 fear of socialist hostility to the new constitution prevented de Gaulle from 
urging such an obvious violation of an ancient socialist taboo—the weak 
Senate. , 

Finally, a significant last minute alteration of the Presidential emergency 
powers clause should be noted. In the July 26 draft the conditions for invoking 
these powers included only external dangers involving grave and immediate 
threats to national independence and territorial integrity, besides conditions 
preventing the execution of international agreements. Between that draft 
and the publication of the July 29 draft another occasion for employing 
the emergency powers was included: a grave and immediate threat to “the 
institutions of the Republic,” wording that has remained in the present text of 
Article 16. It may be that this was added simply to enable the President to ful- 
fill his duty, under Article 5, of assuring “the regular functioning of the govern- 
mental authorities.” (... le fonctionnement regulier des pouvoirs publics...) 
But it is also possible that it was meant to “cover,” with a more specific con- 
stitutional justification, any action under Article 16 that a future President 
might want to take against internal subversion. 

After final approval by the cabinet over the weekend of July 26-27, the 
government draft was printed in the so-called Cahier Rouge edition (after its 
binding), distributed to certain political and administrative dignitaries, and 
officially presented to the press and to the C.C.C. on July 29. De Gaulle’s orig- 
inal proposal for the constitutional law of June 3 provided for no other stage 
in adopting the new charter, short of the referendum, than ‘consultation of 
qualified personalities and... advice of the Council of State.” It was only 
after the intervention of parliamentary leaders that he amended this to provide 
in the actual bill for a specific consultative organ composed of a majority of 
parliamentarians. This was probably to forestall easy parallels with Marshal 
Pétain’s constitutional law of July 10, 1940.4° But de Gaulle never allowed the 
parliamentarians to hope that the C.C.C. would have more than the granted 
advisory function: after the third meeting of the cabinet committee on July 
26 it was recalled that while the C.C.C. could make recommendations “within 
a certain margin,” final word would rest with the General.*! 

Yet Debré and de Gaulle nonetheless took great pains to assure favorable 


87 Debré informed the author of de Gaulle’s interest in this matter. He mentioned it 
as essential to parliamentary government in his speech before the Council of State: Michel 
Debré, La Nouvelle Constitution (Tours, 1958), p. 2 and again p. 21. This speech is the 
best commentary on the constitution by a principal author. It is conveniently reprinted 
in the special number of the Revue Française de Science Politique of March 1959. 

38 It states only: “The Government should be responsible to Parliament.” The text is 
in Berlia, op. cit. 

39 Le Monde, June 3, 1958. 

40 This explanation is implied by Berlia, op. cit. pp. 928-929. 

41 Le Monde, June 27, 1958. 
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treatment of their draft by the Committee, for they actually expected difficul- 
ties from a group dominated by men of the “system.” Thus great care was 
taken to include among the government’s thirteen nominees to the thirty-nine 
member body a maximum of loyal Gaullists, and energy was spent to influence 
the choice of the parliamentary nominees who would constitute the majority. 
Of the thirteen named by the government, three had been active militants and 
officers of de Gaulle’s Rally of the French People (R.P.F.) and two others were 
known for their attachment to the General. Among the twenty-six named by 
the two parliamentary committees of universal suffrage and constitutional laws 
were the leader of the Gaullist group in the Assembly, the Gaullist chairman of 
the upper house’s committee for universal suffrage, and a former R.P.F. 
deputy who retained his Gaullist faith in constitutional matters.* 

Nor was the C.C.C. left to its own devices as to organization and procedure. 
Jean Mamert, secretary of Debré’s working party, was immediately chosen 
secretary general of the C.C.C. Raymond Janot, de Gaulle’s liaison with the 
working party, served as official cabinet representative (commissaire du 
gouvernement), and he was accompanied by the expert delegates of the four 
Ministers of State. And as if this impressive “lobbying” team was not sufficient, 
de Gaulle and Debré, besides attending the opening session of the C.C.C., 
returned later—de Gaulle on August 10 to quell anxieties and objections that 
had developed, and Debré on at least two other occasions during the sixteen 
days the Committee deliberated. 

Thus the very physical presence of Michel Debré at all stages of the drafting 
procedure is by itself impressive evidence of his personal responsibility for the 
outcome, He began by choosing the members of his expert working party and 
he presented them with the original outline of the basic institutional changes. 
He then personally presided over all the plenary sessions held by this group at 
the Ministry of Justice. He served as rapporteur for the constitution before both 
the cabinet committee and the full cabinet during all their deliberations on all 
drafts sent from the working party. He presided over cabinet committee meet- 
ings when de Gaulle was absent and he naturally supervised revisions of all 
cabinet-level alterations. Finally, when drafting bogged down, it was Debré, 
with three relatively junior civil servants, who retired to the Chateau de la 
Celle-Saint-Cloud and wrote the remaining ¢lauses of the working party draft. 
Then after vigorously defending his ideas at the cabinet level, he aided de 
Gaulle in choosing the government’s nominees to the C.C.C., before which he 
again defended his ideas, as well as the government draft as a whole—and this 
both in plenary sessions and in the lobbies. After the Committee sent its report, 
Debré presided over final government revisions, and, with a long and careful 


£ Interviews with members of the working party before and after the deliberations of 
the C.C.C. revealed that they had vastly over-estimated the difficulties the Committee 
would make for the government draft. 

43 For a convenient list of the members of the C.C.C., as well as an account of its work 
that is useful though not revealing, see the pamphlet written by one of its members: 
André Mignot, La Nouvelle Constitution: Evolution ou Révolution (Paris, 1958). 
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commentary, he presented the draft to the Council of State for its advice on 
August 27th. 

Thus up to the very last moment before official presentation of the document 
to the people on September 4, 1958, Debré was able to make changes in the final 
text.“ His direct control over the preparation of the government draft is, 
therefore, quite evident. It now remains to examine Gaullist constitutional 
reform thinking in order to learn how fully Debré wielded his great influence 
in favor of long maturing plans. 


II 


Whether it was meant only to hasten them in their efforts, or whether it 
actually expressed a real personal preoccupation, General de Gaulle’s- repeated 
admonishment to his Ministers during early July of 1958 that they were prepar- 
ing France’s “last experiment in parliamentary government,” was much bruited 
about in and out of government circles at the time.” It was echoed by Michel 
Debré in his concluding remarks before the Council of State on August 27: 
“This constitutional reform is the last chance given to the men and the parties 
who think that France can remain both a great nation of the world and a 
democracy.” Exactly fifteen years before, Debré had introduced his first con- 
stitutional scheme by setting the problem of reform in similar terms: grandeur 
by democratic reform, but democratic reform for grandeur. In the clandestine 
Resistance pamphlet he wrote under the nom de guerre of “Jacquier,” in 1943, 
Debré rejected as alternative keys to the post-war French constitutional prob- 
lem either dictatorship or gradual transformation within the framework of 
traditional institutions. Rather, he argued, France must adopt “a virile and dis- 
ciplined form of democracy, capable of restoring to the French people a sense of 
their duty,” based on institutions that could “best restore to France her place 
in the world.’’47 

Raised in an upper class professional milieu, Debré had graduated first from 
the Saumur cavalry school. He then made a brilliant career on the Council of 
State, which he joined in 1934, again first on the list of candidates. He entered 
politics in 1988 as Paul Reynaud’s assistant and naturally was caught up in the 
speculation of the period about the future of democratic government. Opting 
for the Resistance in 1940, Debré developed in a direction determined by 
several influences. Background, education, experience, all committed him to 


4 The last-minute changes are best described in the comments accompanying the 
final text in Le Monde, September 6, 1958. ; 

4 Cf. Le Monde, July 26, 1958. The author heard this pessimistic view relayed by cabinet 
ministers as well as by the General’s personal assistant, M. Guichard. 

4 Debré, La Nouvelle Constitution, op. cit., p. 23. 

47 Jacquier-Bruére (Michel Debré and Emmanuel Monick), Refaire la France: 
VEfort d'une Génération (Paris 1945), pp. 109-114. Debré was responsible for writing 
Part II, entitled Institutions. He makes the same point in an unsigned article that ap- 
peared in the Resistance press and is reproduced in-Michel and Mirkine-Guetzévitch, op. 
cit., p. 292. 
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economic liberalism and representative institutions.‘* Yet his deep-grained 
nationalism, his reverence for French history, his exasperated memory of the 
instability of the thirties, and finally his shock at the collapse of 1940, all di- 
rected his attention to a wide range of institutional reforms that might promise 
French recovery. Too wedded to liberal society to embrace either socialism or 
fascism, yet too eager for a restoration of French grandeur to be content with 
a simple return to the old politics, Debré along with many young Resistance 
leaders evolved towards what has been termed neo-liberalism." 

In 1948 this option meant for Debré a constitutional reform that, while re- 
taining their form and brevity, drastically changed the constitutional laws of 
the Third Republic. The purpose of this revision, in his mind, was to restore 
executive power through a radical separation of powers that would recreate the 
original dualism of the 1875 Jaws. Debré believed it was basic to parliamentary 
government that the original executive preeminence be restored. Then, as in 
August 1958, when he told a journalist that ‘the only French problem .. . is 
to see to it that France has a government,” Debré’s institutional reforms have 
all been primarily concerned with what he variously calls the government, the 
state, or le pouvoir.®° And this essential concern for the existence of an effective 
institution of central decision, while inspired by nationalist motives and the 
traditional state-mindedness of the career civil servant, was nevertheless also 
fostered by the neo-liberal belief that “the first defenders of individual rights 

... were those who knew that a state was necessary for there to be citizens,’ 

So for both nationalist and liberal doctrinal reasons, Debré has continually 
centered his reform thinking upon ways to restore the executive and, in the 
1875 tradition to which he was attached, this meant strengthening the chief 
of state—the prime institution of his 1943 program as well as of the 1958 con- 
stitution. Rejecting direct popular election as contrary to French traditions, 
Debré yet believed France must find as her chief of state a “republican 
monarch.” Since experience had shown that election by parliament would not 
produce a leader with such independence and prestige, Debré urged election 
(for he explicitly rejected hereditary monarchy) by a special electoral college 
composed not only of parliamentarians, but also of representatives of profes- 
sional organizations, local government officials, and perhaps delegates of the 


48 An insight into his early thinking on economic and social matters may be gained 
from his doctoral dissertation: Michel Debré, l Artisanat, classe social: la notion d’artisan, 
la législation artisane (Paris, 1934). 

4 Cf. Carl J. Friedrich, “The Political Thought of Neo-liberalism,” this Review, 
Vol. 49, No. 2 (June 1955); and the same writer’s review of Debré’s principal theoretical 
work, La République et son Pouvoir (Paris, 1950), also in this Revrew, Vol. 45, No. 4 
(December 1951). 

50 The quotation is from an interview in Le Monde, August 8, 1958. Cf. the same 
point developed in his La Mort de VEtat Républicain (Paris, 1947), chapter I; his Le 
République et son Pouvoir, op. cit., Chapter III; and his Refaire une démocratie, un elat, 
un powoir (Paris, 1958), Chapters II and III. The titles alone make the point. 

51 Le Monde, August 8, 1958. The same view is developed in his La Republique et son 
pouvoir, op. cit., pp. 31 ff. 

® Jacquier-Bruére, op. cit., p. 122. 
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universities and the magistrature. His powers were to be those of the 1958 
“republican monarch,” and he was to serve, according to Debré, as the “key- 
stone” of the new institutions—the exact term he again used in 1958 to de- 
scribe the Presidency." 

As in the new constitution, Debré in 1943 placed the government in second 
place and endowed it- with a large grant of new decree powers by proposing a 
constitutional restriction on parliament’s legislative scope that is even stricter 
than Article 34 of the 1958 charter. For then, and as he was to repeat over the 
succeeding years, Debré claimed that the future of parliamentary government 
depends on a constitution which, as he somewhat vaguely put it, obliges the 
government only to govern and the parliament only to control the government’s 
actions.®§ In third place, after the chief of state and the government, came parli- 
ament, whose functions Debré limited to the legitimization of government 
power by a grant of confidence, to defending individual liberties and the 
general interest, and to providing a source of political leaders. The constitution 
should permit parliament to fulfill these minimum functions and nothing more.® 

To prevent parliament from invading governmental functions, Debré urged 
a smaller lower house, a limit of two sessions of three months each per year, a 
reduction in the number of parliamentary committees, and provision for auto- 
matic adoption of the government’s budget in case of parliamentary delays— 
all items now included in the new constitution. In a further effort to control 
parliament’s legislative functions, and undoubtedly also in a reflection of his 
neo-liberal fears of a postwar assembly dominated by the communists, Debré 
suggested the creation of a special court to judge the constitutionality of legis- 
lative acts, thus prefiguring the 1958 Constitutional Council.*” And breaking 
with French constitutional tradition, he elevated the judiciary to a position of 
parity with the executive and the legislative, a status at least implied in the 
wording of Title VIII in 1958: The Judicial Authority.5® 

While he was completing this essay in 1948, Debré began working for the 
Comité Général d'Etudes (C.G.E.), the research and planning organ of the 
Conseil National de la Résistance and the principal source of advice on postwar 
plans for de Gaulle in Algiers.*® His interests and professional competence in- 
dicated that he should deal with the draft constitution the Committee was then 
preparing to send the General. The attitude of the group as a whole toward 


53 Tbid., p. 128. 

54 Tbid., p. 124. Cf. his unsigned article in Michel and Mirkine-Guetzévitch, op. cit., 
p. 293 and his speech at the Council of State in 1958, La Nouvelle Constitution, op. cit., p. 16. 

5 Jacquier-Bruére, op. ecit., p. 183. The same view was developed by General de Gaulle 
in his last speeches before the National Constituent Assembly in December 1945. Cf. 
Discours et Messages, op. cit., pp. 713-716. 

5 Jacquier-Bruére, op. cit., pp. 146-147. 

517 Ibid., p. 154. 

58 bid., pp. 157 ff. 

59 On the work of this little known group, tantamount to the Council of State for the 
Resistance “government” and for de Gaulle at Algiers, see René Hostache, Le Conseil 
National de la Résistance: les Institutions de la Clandestinité (Paris, 1958), pp. 221 ff, 
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constitutional problems was unique in the Resistance, for while representative 
of different opinions, it was the only central body in de Gaulle’s delegation in 
occupied France that had no Communist member and only one Socialist, the 
relatively conservative Robert Lacoste. Moreover, among its members the 
heavy concentration of law professors, high civil servants, businessmen, and 
members of nationalist or technocratic resistance movements, gave the group 
a state-minded outlook closer to General de Gaulle’s than to that of the major- 
ity of the ideological and left-oriented internal Resistance, which was generally 
commited to unicameralism, a dominant legislative branch, and proportional 
representation.®° 

Debré became constitutional rapporteur for the C.G.E. and since he was per- 
sonally responsible for writing much of their “constitution,” its striking re- 
semblance to that of 1958 is not surprising. Indeed most of the important it- 
novations of the latter are found in similar form in the 1943 document tran:~ 
mitted to de Gaulle in Algiers. It even included a novel guarantee agains. 
arbitrary arrest, clearly a forerunner of the only civil liberty formally specified 
in the constitution in 1958. For Article 66 of the new constitution, added by 
Debré in August, represents the first step France has taken constitutionally in 
the direction of habeas corpus.” 

The major difference between what Debré wrote in 1943 and what he 
achieved in 1958 lies in the new constitution’s definition of the ultimate purposs 
of the President. For while in 1943 he had already made the chief of state the 
effective executive, he did not then elevate him as in 1958 to the rank of a veri- 
table fourth power of government—above the legislative, the judiciary, and thc 
ordinary executive. Although this status is perhaps implicit in Debré’s 1943 
concept of a “republican monarch,” it was finally General de Gaulle himself who 
slowly and explicitly developed the concept of the new Presidency as it is now 
described in Article 5. 

For de Gaulle this process began in June 1940, when as a junior member of 
the Third Republic’s last ministry he viewed from the inside the liquidation of 
all political authority in the face of onrushing military defeat. During thoxe 
fateful days he was particularly struck by the fact that “the President of thc 
Republic abstained from raising his voice, even within the Cabinet, to expre-~3 
the supreme interest of the country.’ Before the Constitutional Consultative 
Committee on August 10, 1958 de Gaulle recalled those times as he argued 
in favor of an unlimited grant of emergency powers to the President: “It is 
unthinkable that at certain moments a man should not be the repository of 
sovereignty ... I will never forget, gentlemen,” de Gaulle continued, “whet 


8° On the political thought of the Resistance see especially Michel and Mirkinc- 
Guetzévitch, op. cit, and Henri Michel, Histoire de la Résistance 1940-1944 (Paris, 1950). 

5! Le Projet de Constitution du Comité Général d'Etudes, in Les Cahiers Politiques, 
No. 14 (October 1945), p. 2 ff, 

-62 In an interview with the author Debré stated that he considered this article o1¢ 
of the most important innovations of the constitution and that in the context of French 
law it represents the most that can be accomplished toward approximating habeas corpus. 

53 Charles de Gaulle, War Memoirs: Vol. 1, The Call to Honor (New York, 1955), p. 80. 
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President Albert Lebrun said to me: ‘I was not responsible... if I had been 
responsible, if I had been able to carry with me legitimacy, I would have left 
for Algiers.’ ’’64 

To have been responsible and to have gone to Algiers, de Gaulle insisted, 
Lebrun—even had he undergone a personality change—-would have needed 
more than the purely customary and tacit functions of the President as guar- 
dian of the constitution and symbol of national unity. It was to provide these 
further powers that he urged Article 16, without which the duties under Article 
5 would become meaningless. Actually, all of de Gaulle’s experiences since 1940, 
not to mention his monarchist youth, also contributed toward such a conception 
of the chief of state: his peculiarly symbolic role as leader of the Free French; 
his almost abolute monarchie powers as President of the Provisional Govern- 
ment in 1944-1946; his frustration at seeing the customary weakness of the 
Third Republic’s Presidency emerge again in the constitution of the Fourth 
Republic; his continuing expectation after 1945 that an imminent world war 
would again bring a catastrophe like that of 1940; his dismay at the liquidation 
of an overseas empire, the first to rally Free France, and then lost because no 
institution bound the territories to the Republic affectively as well as effec- 
tively; and finally, his consideration of himself as “national capital’ to be 
drawn upon as an ultimate recourse in time of crisis. De Gaulle’s first public 
statement of this theory was at Bayeux, on June 16, 1946, where he inaugurated 
his campaign against the Fourth Republic’s constitution. And later that year 
he defined the Presidency in terms clearly implying the need for emergency 
powers. 

This elevation of an all-powerful chief of state to a level apart from the nor- 
mal executive represents a new departure in French constitutional history. It 
introduces into familiar parliamentary government a dominant “emergency 
executive,” doubling the normal executive with potentially unlimited powers. 
One might ask whether this powerful integrating institution, armed to offset 
the natural weakness of a divided society in face of crisis, and specifically 
charged with conducting foreign affairs, is not in some respect the modern 
reincarnation of John Locke’s fourth or federative power of government? 

To return to the C.G.E. draft, it should be noted that in 1943 it was approved 
by such men as Frangois de Menthon, Paul Coste-Floret, P. H. Teitgen and 
Paul Bastid, all of whom were critical of the 1958 constitution. But during the 
war they too shared Debré’s ideas, for they all represented that minority of the 
Resistance which was in the ancient cameralist tradition of the French mon- 


% Paris-Presse-l’ Intransigeant, August 11, 1958. 

6 On December 7, 1941 de Gaulle predicted that the postwar period would see a struggle 
between the Soviet Union and the U. S. Cf. Colonel Passy (pseud. for André Dewavrin), 
Sowvenirs: 2° Bureau, Londres (Monte Carlo, 1947), p. 236. The latter was de Gaulle’s 
intelligence chief in Free France and his view accords with that of other associates of the 
General interviewed by the author in 1953. 

s Discours et Messages, op. cit., pp. 743-744. 
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archy. They were modern légistes, temperamentally conservative “state repub- 
licans” who believed with Jules Ferry that “the Republic must be a govem; 
ment,’’6? 

This, then, was the neo-liberal “other Resistance” which is ultimately as 
much the inspiration of the 1958 constitution as the generally socialist-oriented, 
anti-statist majority of the Resistance was the inspiration of the 1946 constitu- 
tion. Some neo-liberals like Paul Coste-Floret and François de Menthon— 
both of whom during the war called for a President of the Republic almost 
identical to the one they opposed in 19585*—made peace with the majority 
and found careers in the Fourth Republic. Others who could not find places in 
the post-Liberation parties joined de Gaulle for practical as well as sentimental 
reasons in his crusade against the Fourth Republic. 

Of these neo-liberal légistes who remained with de Gaulle in the Rally of the 
French People (R.P.F.), Michel Debré and René Capitant, the law professor 
who served as de Gaulle’s Minister of Education in 1944-1945, were from the 
outset the movement’s principal constitutional theorists. Between them they 
developed the Gaullist attack on the régime des partis, the popular slogan for 
their elaborate critique of the 1946 constitution. Every reform scheme of the 
R.P.F. was based on something one of the two had either said or written. After 
the Liberation, Debré, under the pseudonym of Fontevrault, published his re- 
form suggestions in a regular series of articles that appeared in the journal 
of the former members of the C.G.E.® They had been originally intended as 
memoranda for General de Gaulle and after the latter’s return to private life 
in 1946 Debré found it natural to continue forwarding them. It was at this time 
that Debré completed his theoretical justification for radical institutional 
change, a view he was simply to refine and restate for the next twelve years: 
the regime of the Fourth Republie could never be legitimate because it could 
never be able to accomplish the purpose of a truly legitimate political system— 
the organization of power to serve the national interest. 

During the same period Capitant, as a deputy in the first National Con- 
stituent Assembly and founder of the first Gaullist party—the Union Gauiliste 
of the summer of 1946—offered an analysis similar to Debré’s. But approaching 
the problem of reform as a moralist, he argued that the illegitimacy of the 
Fourth Republic was rooted in its essentially undemocratic institutions. For, 
by having created a sovereign Assembly, organized by massive parties which in 
turn were dominated by leaders permanently enthroned by proportional repre- 
sentation, the founders of the 1946 regime had once again broken the circuit 


87 Cf. Debré’s admiration for Ferry in his La Répubique et son Pouvoir, op. cit., pp. 151 
and 161. 

8 Paul Coste-Floret, “Quelques Idées sur la Constitution de Demain,” cited above, 
note 24, and François de Menthon, “Vers la Constitution de la Quatrième Republique,” 
Les Cahiers Politiques, No. 13 (September 1945), drafted originally during the war. 

89 The articles appeared in Les Cahiers Politiques, Nos. 15 through 24, the last issue to 
appear (November 1945-October 1946). 
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between government and public opinion.”° From this analysis came Capitant’s 
—and hence the R.P.F.’s—campaign in favor of adopting the referendum, that 
instrument of direct democracy which was one of the Bonapartist features of 
Gaullism, and of which traces are to be found in article 11 of the 1958 constitu- 
tion. 

Between 1948 and 1952 Capitant and Debré wrote all the reports, studies, 
programs and speeches on constitutional reform that were presented at meet- 
ings of the movement.” Soon after de Gaulle withdrew the R.P.F. from active 
politics in 1958, Capitant separated from “organized” Gaullism and Debré 
remained alone in publicizing the now familiar Gaullist themes. In weekly 
articles, in speeches before the Council of the Republic, in a fiery pamphlet 
published in 1957, Debré continued to couple with a call for de Gaulle’s return, 
an unremitting exegesis of a constitutional program hardly altered since 
1943.” It is natural therefore that when he arrived in power in 1958 de Gaulle 
should have chosen Debré as his constitutional architect and that the latter 
should have simply presented to his working party a plan that he had long 
matured and, more important, that he felt had been vindicated by the history 
of the Fourth Republic. 


iI 


Neither Debré nor Capitant would claim great originality for their reform 
theories. Debré has acknowledged that his serious thinking about reform was 
inspired by a lecture René Capitant delivered at the University of Strasbourg 
in 1936, describing the contribution to French constitutional theory made by 
his master, Raymond Carré de Malberg.” The latter was a relatively unknown 
theorist, strongly influenced by German political thought, who sharply dis- 
sented from the prevailing French school of Duguit, Esmein and Hauriou.” 
The insight that fired Debré was Carré de Malberg’s assertion that current 


10 Capitant’s speeches during this period are collected in Premiers Combats pour la 
constitution: discours prononcés par René Capitant, deputé du Bas-Rhin, Ancien Ministre, 
à la Premiere Assemblée Nationale Constituante (Strasbourg, 1946). See also, especially for 
the source of the federal ideas adopted by Gaullism: René Capitant, Pour une constitution 
Jédérale (Paris, 1946). 

7 Most of these were published only in the internal organs of the R.P.F. See, however, 
the partial reproduction of some of Debré’s R.P.F. plans in his La République et ses 
Problémes (Paris, 1952), Chapter II, and in Vallon, op. cit., pp. 170-177. 

7 The pamphlet is Ces Princes qui nous gouvernent, op. cit. During the period in ques- 
tion Debré wrote regular weekly articles for his constituency newspaper, the weekly 
Echo de Touraine (Tours). He also contributed frequent articles to the Paris weekly Carre- 
four, and in November 1957 he founded his own small polemical weekly, Le Courrier de la 
Colére, which ended publication in July 1958. 

7% In an interview with the author in August 1958. Cf. his own references to Carré de 
Malberg in an article written under the pseudonym of Fontevrault: “Vers une crise con- 
stitutionnelle,” in Les Cahiers Politiques, No. 7 (January 1946), p. 63. The speech by 
Capitant has been published as Discours prononcé par M. René Capitant, Professeur de 
Droit à la Faculté de Droit et des Sciences politiques“sur l'ouevre juridique de Raymond 
Carré de Malberg, in Annales de I’ Université de Strasbourg 1936 (Strasbourg, 1937). 

"4 His theory is set forth in: Théorie Générale de l Etat, 2 vols. (Paris, 1920). 
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theories describing French parliamentary government as a “dualist regime” 
with true separation of powers were in error. According to the Strasbourg pro- 
fessor, this error was due to the slavish acceptance of Montesquieu’s definition 
of parliamentary government as in fact describing the French system. And this 
at a time (he wrote his great work before World War I) when the growing domi- 
nance of the Chamber of Deputies had, as he put it, replaced popular sover- 
eignty with parliamentary sovereignty, and destroyed the last vestiges of a 
separation of powers between the executive and the legislative. 

Once liberated from the grip of traditional theories that he now considered 
unrelated to French realities, Debré could give free rein to his constitutional 
speculations. And indeed the period was one of “plans,” study groups, com- 
mittees, and organized discussion—if often to no end—that ranged over the 
whole field of institutional change.” Capitant’s 1936 lecture as well as his writ- 
ing on constitutional reform during that period was inspired by his experiences 
in Nazi Germany and by the 1934 crise du régime that led to Doumergue’s re- 
form proposals and the reopening of the public debate over revision.’® Until the 
war this debate was dominated by the conservative politician André Tardieu, 
whose style as well as analysis is amazingly similar to Debré’s.”” And since the 
diagnosis is similar—the usurpation of state power by a self-interested parlia- 
mentary elite—it is not surprising that Tardieu’s remedies should be the same 
as those of 1958: everything from a strong President of the Republic elected 
by a large college to a narrow definition of the scope of legislative enactment 
is included in his program.” Although Tardieu soured on democracy completely 
at the end of his life, in his prime he was, like Debré, a neo-liberal légiste whose 
faith in the state and the existence of a single national interest made him 
bitterly hostile to existing institutions that seemed to degrade these values.’® 

The most serious reform study group of the thirties was the Comité Technique 
pour la Réforme de l'Etat, formed in March 1935. It was composed of such 
prewar conservative figures as Jacques Bardoux, Raphael Alibert, Professor 
Joseph Barthélémy, and Ernest Mercier.® The details of the plan they published 


% The most accessible single source on these activities is E. Reybaud, Enquête sur les 
partis et groupements français (Marseille, 1938). For an earlier period see: J. Carrère anc 
G. Bourgin, Manuel des Partis politiques en France (Paris, 1924), and its second edition, 
published in 1928 by G. Bourgin, J. Carrére and A. Guérin. 

7 Cf. Capitant’s own contribution to the debate: La Réforme du Parlementarisme 
(Paris, 1934). 

7 Compare passages on pp. vii and 281 of André Tardieu, l’Heure de la Décision 
(Paris, 1984), with Debré’s Ces Princes qui nous gouvernent, passim. 

18 Tardieu’s reform suggestions are in his Revolution à Refaire: I. Le Souverain Captif 
(Paris, 1936) and II. La Profession Parlementaire (Paris, 1937). Cf. also Alfred Pose, 
“Les Idées politiques d’André Tardieu,” in André Tardieu (Paris, 1957). 

7 On Tardieu’s retreat from democracy see René Rémond, La Droite en France de 
1816 ù nos jours (Paris, 1954), p. 218. 

80 Jacques Bardoux, Ni communiste, ni “hitlérienne: la France de demain. Un plan 
(Paris, 1937), is a summary of the original plan which appeared as La France de demain: 
son gouvernement, ses assemblées, sa justice. Testes du Comité Technique pour la réforme de 
? Etat (Paris, 1936). 
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in 1936 come even closer to the Gaullist constitution than do Tardieu’s ideas: 
thus, for example, they also proposed to write into the constitution a new and 
“rational” legislative procedure in order to limit parliament’s control over 
executive action. It is therefore ironic that the authors of this plan should have 
inspired and indeed participated in the rather sham constitution-making that 
took place at Vichy. Barthélémy, Bardoux and Alibert were all in the govern- 
ment and entourage of Marshal Pétain and hence it is not surprising that their 
ideas were incorporated almost entirely in the Vichy document. ® 

That this constitutional thinking should have so resembled that of the 
Gaullist, Michel Debré, and a substantial minority of the Resistance as well, 
can only mean that all of these men shared at least a common analysis of the 
decline of republican institutions together with a common view of what the 
needed reforms should be—if not a common outlook on the ends toward which 
the state should proceed. In fact all of them did share the fear that a weak 
executive, coupled with a dominant legislature led by a self-perpetuating elite, 
could not prevent national disaster: primarily of an economic nature in the 
minds of the socially conservative, while of a kind involving further loss of 
French prestige, for those who were primarily nationalist. The particular com- 
bination of liberal economics, authoritarian politics, and militant patriotism 
that produced this fear appeared in the early years of the present century, 
soon after the consolidation of the republic following the Dreyfus affair. 

The parties that opposed the Radicals and the socialists before World War I 
were the first to adopt constitutional reform proposals of this sort within the 
framework of republicanism. As early as 1906 one of them was urging a stronger 
President of the Republic, to be elected by a college similar to that of 1958.” 
In 1907 another recommended creation of a body resembling the present 
Constitutional Council, while still another suggested measures for ‘‘rationaliz- 
ing” legislative procedure that are, again, not very different from Title V of 
the present constitution. Furthermore, all of these groups insisted, as did the 
Gaullists in the days of the R.P.F., that their reforms were meant to adapt 
French institutions to a changing world and thereby serve a national interest 
that self-seeking parliamentarians had forgotten. 


IV 


This brief effort at tracing the intellectual origins of the 1958 Gaullist con- 
stitution suggests at least two conclusions which in turn raise two problems 
concerning the future of the document. First, it has been shown that the in- 
novations of the 1958 constitution are far from being new solutions to French 


si The Marshal’s “constitution,” is in Philippe Pétain, Quatre Années au pouvoir 
(Paris, 1949), pp. 147-159. It should be noted that the Vichy document differs from both 
the parent plan of the Comité Technique, as well as the 1958 constitution, in one vital 
respect: it gives the Chief of State the power to remove the Prime Minister and his 
cabinet, thus destroying ministerial responsibility to Parliament and parliamentary gov- 
ernment along with it. 

8 Léon Jacques, Les Partis Politiques sous la Troisième République (Paris, 1913), pp. 
325 ff. This is the only readily available source on the reform movements before 1914. 

83 Thid., pp. 488 ff, and 352 ff. 
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institutional problems and in fact have been repeatedly put forward by re- 
formers since the beginning of the century. Second, in terms simply of the 
history of constitutional reform ideas—all questions of ultimate motive for 
the reforms set aside—it is clear that specific changes wrought by the new 
constitution have in the past been principally recommended by the French 
Right. 

This second conclusion does not necessarily mean that the present constitu- 
tion must be classified as a Rightist document serving conservative political 
ends. The history of constitutional reform movements reveals that the tradi- 
tional French Left has never developed a pragmatic critique of French political 
institutions, let alone a program for real constitutional reform.’ Even after 
the consolidation of the Republic and in the face of the obvious breakdown of 
parliamentarism after World War I, constitutional revision never became a 
legitimate issue or even a subject of debate for the Left. Thus in the absence 
of a reform tradition committed to progressive political ends, one might be 
tempted to say that while originally proposed by conservatives in order simply 
to weaken the political power of the Left, these same proposals have, in the 
context of increasing institutional difficulties, taken on an objective justi- 
fication in terms of the need for governmental effectiveness in the face of new 
and complex problems. i 

Unfortunately, however, ideological lag and the dialectic of partisan com- 
petition over the years have made for the rigidity of the earliest views of the 
innovations embodied in the 1958 constitution: the Left still considers them 
authoritarian and the Right still sees the Left’s rejection of the same reforms 
as proof of its lack of appreciation for the national interest. Thus the problem 
raised by the fact that the present constitution is in a partisan conservative 
reform tradition is simply that large segments of French opinion will come to 
consider it illegitimate. It can not, therefore, be considered to have given 
France true “mixed government,” in the Aristotelian sense, and hence further 
institutional instability can reasonably be expected. 

The first conclusion—namely that the 1958 changes are in fact dated and 
hardly novel—raises the problem that perhaps old remedies for long existing 
problems are no longer fully adequate. It may reasonably be asked whether or 
not fast changing French society will continue to produce the political behavior 
and the institutional patterns that inspired the constitutional reform tradition 
of which Gaullism is the most recent exponent. The emergence of a fully indus- 
trial society in France is slowly eliminating the social bases of the traditional 


% This problem is dealt with briefly in the author’s unpublished doctoral dissertation: 
De Gaulle and the Resistance: the Rise of Reform Politics in France (Harvard, 1956). Léon 
Blum in his La Réforme Gouvernemeniale (Paris, 1936) proposes a number of reforms in 
legislative procedures that are similar to Debré’s provisions for “rationalization.” But 
the socialist leader explicitly rejects any constitutional changes in executive-legislative 
relations and it is not until his wartime A l’Echelle Humaine (Paris, 1946) that his views 
on this began to waver—and in the direction of a presidential system. Jules Moch and 
Vincent Auriol also proposed constitutional reform during the war, but like Blum they 
quickly abandoned their wartime ideas upon contact with their party in post-Liberation 
France. 
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multiparty system while at the same time it is inspiring a trend toward less 
ideological politics. While it might be argued that the new constitution will 
serve to hasten this evolution, it is also possible to say that the assumptions 
underlying the Gaullist analysis are becoming increasingly invalid. 

Thus, just as the conservative background of the 1958 reforms reduces the’ 
consensus needed to assure institutional stability, so the dated nature of the 
reforms themselves might impede France in evolving institutions more fully 
adapted to both her own changing society and the new problems it must deal 
with. Whether or not these two problems indeed represent ‘“‘mortgages’”’ on the 
future of the 1958 constitution will depend upon the evolution of French 
politics as well as on the manner in which the document is adapted to those 
politics. 

85 On these new trends see Robert Priouret, La République des Deputés (Paris, 1959), 
and René Rémond, “Le nouveau régime et les forces politiques’, Revue Française de 
Science Politique, Vol. 9, No. 1, March 1959. In terms of the problems they pose for 


traditional party politics, see Georges Lavau, ‘]’Opposition Difficile,” in Esprit (February 
1959). Hoffman deals more fully with this point in the accompanying article. 


THE UNION REPUBLICS AND SOVIET DIPLOMACY: 
CONCEPTS, INSTITUTIONS, AND PRACTICES 


VERNON V. ASPATURIAN 
The Pennsylvania State University* 


Ever since the constitutional improvisations of February 1, 1944, one of the 
enigmatic and obscure aspects of Soviet diplomacy has been the precise role of 
the Union Republics in its execution, administration and procedures.! Aside 
from the participation of the Ukraine and Byelorussia in the work of the United 
Nations and its affiliated bodies and conferences, little attention has been paid 
to the role or potential of the Union Republics in Soviet foreign policy. Their 
apparent diplomatic inertia, however, is misleading, for in marked contrast 
to their meager formal participation in external affairs is their increasing im- 
plication in the quasi-diplomatic maneuvers of the Soviet Government. Fur- 
thermore, the juridical capacity of the Republics to embark on diplomatic 
adventures meets the formal canons of internal and international law, and 
remains intact in spite of the past dormancy of their diplomatic organs. At 
opportune moments it may be transmuted into concrete diplomatic benefits. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


A close inspection of the formal internal administrative and institutional 
implementation of the Amendment of 1944 reveals more than a dozen diplo- 
matic embryos—at various stages of development—placidly incubating, pa- 
tiently awaiting the warm rays from Moscow to burst forth fully hatched. 
The diplomatic inactivity of the Soviet Republics in the past has been due, 
not so much to the reluctance or refusal of other states to recognize their 
diplomatic status, as to Moscow’s calculated refusal to stimulate their dip- 
lomatic reflexes. 

Contrary to widespread impression, the participation of the Soviet Republics 
in Soviet foreign relations finds considerable support not only in Soviet history 
and constitutional law, but in the doctrine and practice of international law 
as well. The role of the Union Republics in Soviet diplomacy falls into four 
distinct phases, each marked by its own peculiarities corresponding to the 
changing internal and external requirements of the Soviet regime. The first 
phase—from 1918 to the de facto formation of the Union in mid-1923—was 
characterized by the existence of the Republics as formally independent states 
with their separate diplomatic establishments.? The second period covered the 


* Smith-Mundt Visiting Professor of International Relations at the Institut Universi- 
taire de Hautes Etudes Internationales, Geneva, Switzerland, 1958-1959. 

1 This article is part of a forthcoming book on Soviet Diplomacy, the research for which 
was made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. The author wishes to 
express here his appreciation to the Foundation. 

2 For accounts of the diplomacy of the Republics before the formation of the Union, 
cf. O. I. Chistyakov, Vzaimootnosheniya Sovetskikh Respublik do Obrazovaniya SSSR 
(Moscow, 1955), and Desyat Let Sovetskoi Diplomatizt (Moscow, 1927). 
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approximate life of the 1924 Constitution and was marked by an institutional 
centralization of foreign affairs in Moscow, yet within a framework which gave 
the Republics limited but significant internal administrative responsibility 
and restricted representation abroad. This phase came to a violent and in- 
scrutable demise about a year before the outbreak of World War II. The third 
phase covered the years from the purges to the adoption of the 1944 Amend- 
ments, a period during which the Republics were deprived of all participation— 
fictional or otherwise—in the administration of Soviet foreign relations.’ The 
current phase, which began with the juridical renovation of the Soviet federa- 
tion to empower. the Republics to maintain separate but subordinate diplo- 
matic establishments alongside the Union, has yet to achieve its definitive 
contours. f 

Juridically the present phase bears a remarkable resemblance to the first, 
but in actual practice the similarity is more formal than real. The genuine 
distinctions which demarcate the four phases are to be found neither in the 
legal nor the ideological shifts of the past four decades of Soviet rule, but rather 
almost exclusively in the changing security requirements of the Soviet center 
and its power to impose absolute and undeviating conformity over the periph- 
ery of the Soviet multi-national federation, irrespective of juridical for- 
malities. Each phase thus represents distinctions not only in the role of the 
Republics as actors in Soviet diplomacy, but also as pawns, and so corresponds 
not only to the internal metamorphosis of the Soviet power structure but also 
to the rapidly fluctuating balance of diplomatic opportunities in the interna- 
tional struggle for power. This was made abundantly clear by Molotov in 1944: 
During the early period when our State was not yet gathered into one Union State, but 
consisted of separate parts... Comrade Stalin said... that ‘at that time the Soviet 
Republics, although they acted together, marched separately, occupied primarily by the 
problem of their existence.’ That was inevitable at the initial stage. When the U.S.S.R. was 
founded ...it was decided to unify foreign relations with foreign States in one center. 
Then was created the All-Union People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, in which were 
vested the powers of the People’s Commissariats of Foreign Affairs of the separate Soviet 
Republics. ... This was necessary at a certain stage of the development of our State and 
yielded its positive results by having strengthened the State and highly enhanced its part 
in international affairs. But even then, as far back as the Party Congress in 1923, Comrade 
Stalin said: ‘We shall still take up the national question more than once, since national 
and international conditions are subject to change and may still change. I do not preclude 
the possibility that subsequently we may have to separate certain commissariats which 
we are now merging in the Union of Republics.’4 


Whereas in 1922 the danger was that Republics which marched separately 
might fall out of step, by 1944 the central control was sufficient to ensure that 


2 This phase of Soviet diplomacy, together with an extensive analysis of the complex 
motives behind the adoption of the amendments and the concrete postwar diplomatic 
missions of the Republics in Soviet diplomacy, are treated in detail elsewhere by the author 
in “The Union Republics as Instruments of Soviet Diplomacy.” 

4 Molotov’s Report to the Supreme Soviet on February 1, 1944. The text to which 
references are made in this article is that reprinted in International Conciliation, No. 398 
(March 1944), p. 239. Hereinafter cited as Molotov Report. 
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the Republics would act and march in unison even if they possessed the formal 
capacity to set their own pace. Legal decentralization of foreign affairs for a 
weak Soviet state might conceivably encourage separatism and invite inter- 
vention, but for a powerful Russia it could considerably enhance its diplomatic 
flexibility and enable it to exploit manifold opportunities in international 
politics. As in any federal system, legal decentralization of foreign affairs can 
weaken or strengthen the Soviet position in international affairs, depending 
upon the cohesion and stability of political power in the center; thus Soviet 
leaders have always been cognizant of the ambivalent and double-edged char- 
acter of institutional and juridical forms. Speaking of the Soviets, Stalin 
warned: 

The Soviets are only a form of organization—true enough, a socialist form, but only a form 
of organization for all that. Everything depends upon the content that is put into this form. 
We know of cases when Soviets ... for a certain time supported the counter-revolution 
against the revolution. ... Hence, it is not only a matter of Soviets as a form... . It is 
primarily a matter of the content of the work in the Soviets; it is a matter of the character 
of the work of the Soviets; it is a matter of whe leads the Soviets. .. . We must assume that 
the anti-Soviet elements take all this into account . . . and use these as a screen for their 
underground organizations. .. . The Soviets, taken as a form of organization, are a weapon 
and a weapon only. Under certain conditions this weapon may be turned against the revo- 
lution... . It all depends upon who wields this weapon and against whom it is directed. 


In the concrete implementation of the 1944 Amendments, the Kremlin recog- 
nizes that, unless proper precautions are taken, the Amendments may un- 
wittingly provide a legal cover for separatists in the Union Republics or furnish 
a gratuitous fissure into which hostile powers might insert their diplomatic 
wedges. These hazards would be increased in the event of a serious political 
crisis. The Soviet Government manifestly has no intention of frivolously or 
indiscriminately expanding the diplomatic activities of the Union Republics 
and so running the risk of permitting continuous contact between potential 
secessionists and the representatives of hostile states behind a screen of legality. 
As a general rule, the latitude allowed the republics in foreign affairs has been, 
and will continue to be, determined by a careful calculation of the constantly 
fluctuating balance between the requirements of internal security and cohesion 
on the one hand and the fleeting expediencies of foreign politics on the other. 


Il. THE CONSTITUTIONAL INNOVATIONS OF 1944: THEIR JURIDICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


By empowering the Union Republics to establish separate foreign offices, 
diplomatic relations, defense establishments and national troop formations,’ 


5 J. V. Stalin, Leninism (International Publishers, 1942), pp. 278-279. 

€ Although not strictly a diplomatic emendation, the Amendment simultaneously 
adopted which authorized the Republics to establish separate defense departments and 
national troop formations is intimately connected with foreign affairs. Unlike the Amend- 
ment on foreign affairs, however, this Amendment has never been given implementation 
even in form. Although all the Republic Constitutions were altered to include a Defense 
Ministry in the list of Union-Republican Ministries, not a single Republic has ever estab- 
lished a Defense Ministry or even so much as appointed a Defense Minister. Molotov in his 
speech to the Supreme Soviet claimed that Latvian, Lithuanian, Estonian, Georgian, 
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the Amendments of February 1, 1944 struck a new juridical equilibrium be- 
tween the center and the circumference in the Soviet federal system and pro- 
vided the basis for multiple recognition under international law. Constitu- 
tionally, the Amendments transformed the Union into a de jure confederation 
remarkably similar to the political structure proposed by Rakovsky and 
Skrypnik at the 12th Congress of the Party in 1923, and contemptuously de- 
nounced then, with both juridical logic and eloquent realism, by the principal 
architect of the 1944 Amendments, J. V. Stalin: 

What becomes of the single union state if each republic retains its own People’s Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Affairs and People’s Commissariat of Foreign Trade? .. . It is obvious, 
however, that we are creating not a confederation, but a federation of republics, a single 
union state, uniting military, foreign, foreign trade and other affairs, a state which in no 
way diminishes the sovereignty of the individual republics. If the Union is to have a Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, a People’s Commissariat of Foreign Trade, and so 
forth, and the republics constituting the Union are also to have all these Commissariats, 
it is obvious that it will be impossible for the Union as a whole to come before the outside 
world as a single state. One thing or the other: either we merge these apparatuses and face 
the external enemy as a single Union, or we do not merge them and create not a.union 
state, but a conglomeration of republics, in which case every republic must have its own 
parallel apparatus." 


Although the 1944 Amendments did not disturb the central government’s 
exclusive control over foreign trade, they did establish what Stalin condemned 
as a confederation in 1923 and what Molotov hailed as a “new forward stride” 
in the development of the Soviet federation in 1944, thus permitting the 
Soviet Union to masquerade as a confederation under international law and a 
federation under internal law. 

‘(1) The International Legal Status of the Union Republics. From the stand- 
point of Soviet legal doctrine, the Republics have from the very beginning, and , 
without interruption, been paraded as sovereign states. Theoretically, accord- 
ing to Stalin and his juridical exegetes, the republics in joining the Union in 
1923 did not surrender their sovereignty irrevocably, but voluntarily en- 
trusted certain powers of statehood to the central government, which they 
were free to recover by virtue of their right to secede from the Union: 


If the R.S.F.S.R., the Ukraine, Byelorussia and the Transcaucasian Republics are not : 
each to have its own People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, it is clear that the abolition 





Armenian, Azerbaidzhanian, and Kazakh (but not Ukrainian or Byelorussian) national 
armies were already in existence. Assorted deputies boasted in the Supreme Soviets about 
the number of divisions, generals, and officers of their respective nationalities in the Red 
Army; but after the War the national formations were dissolved and have never been re- 
vived, The entire Amendment remains a dead letter. Cf. D. L. Zlatopolsky, Obrazovaniye i 
Razvitiye SSSR kak Soyuznovo Gosudarstvo (Moscow, 1954), pp. 203-205. 

1J. V. Stalin, Works, 18 vols. (Moscow, 1952-1955), V, pp. 341-344; cf. also pp. 302- 
803. According to Vyshinsky, the “Ukrainian Confederationists” wished to retain separate 
Foreign Affairs Commissariats so that they could ‘preserve the legal possibility of contact 
with their masters—the big imperialist powers and Poland—so as to betray their people 
and the Union in its entirety.” A. Y, Vyshinsky, The Law of the Soviet State (Macmillan, 
1948), p. 264, 
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of these commissariats ... will be accompanied by a certain restriction of the independ- 
ence enjoyed by these republics. ... Some people ask a purely scholastic question— 
whether after amalgamation the republics remain independent. This is a scholastic ques- 
tion. Their independence is restricted, for every amalgamation involves a certain restric- 
tion of the rights of the amalgamating parties. But the elements of independence of each of 
these republics undoubtedly remain, for each republic retains the right to leave the union 
at its own discretion. There you have the elements of independence, the maximum of independ- 
ence, which is potentially retained by each of the republics forming pari of the Union and 
which each of them is always at liberty to exercise.® 


Within the context of Soviet juridical theory, the 1944 Amendments repre- 
sent a partial recovery by the republics of powers which they entrusted to the 
Union in 1923 and again in 1936, and signify an expansion of their sovercign 
authority into the sphere of international relations. As a consequence, Soviet 
jurists maintain that: 


The Soviet Union as a whole and every Union Republic in particular are autonomous sub- 
jects of international law with all the rights and obligations towards other states which 
derive from this status. ... Union Republics, as well as the Soviet Union as a whole, are 
truly sovereign states.° 


Furthermore, as members of the Soviet Union, the republics not only enjoy all 
legal rights under international law but also the extra-legal prerogatives of a 
Great Power in international politics: 


Membership in the USSR guarantees each-Republic full protection of its rights and inter- 
ests on the international level. If each Republic acted in international affairs as a separate 
state... it would have little participation and influence in the consideration of major 
international questions. It is only as part of the Union structure that each Republic, irre- 
spective of its size, has equal opportunity with others to assume the position of a Great 
Power—the USSR—in international affairs.1° 


This is not the first time that a single political entity enjoys the capacity 
for multiple representation under international law."! In the recent past, one 


8 J. V. Stalin, Marxism and the National Question (International Publishers, 1942), pp. 
140-141 (my italics). Cf. also Works, V, pp. 247-248. 

? V. V. Yevgenyev, “Subjects of International Law, Sovereignty and Non-Interference 
in International Law,” Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, March 1955 (No. 2), pp. 76-77. Cf. 
also F. N. Kozhevnikov, Mezhdunarodnoye Pravo (Moscow, 1957), p. 89. 

10 V, Vadimov, Verkhouny Sovet SSSR i Mezhdunarodnye Otnosheniya (Moscow, 1958), 
p. 17. Cf. also p. 16. 

u Soviet jurists, by drawing distinctions between ‘‘state’” sovereignty and “national” 
sovereignty, even claim that the lesser national units in the Soviet Union are “sovereign.” 
“The struggle of nationalities for the realization of their national sovereignty need not take 
the form of a struggle for an independent state, i.e., state sovereignty ... as a nationality 
may just as well express the wish to be included in a multi-national state as a member of a 
federation or as an autonomous unit.” L. A. Modzhoryan, “The Notion of Sovereignty 
Under International Law,” Sovetskoye Gosudarsivo i Pravo, February 1955 (No. 1), p. 70. 
But Yevgenyev maintains that “a nation, which has not yet created its own independent 
state or seceded into such a state, may not be recognized as a subject of international law, 
because the lack of any public authority deprives this nationality of the capacity for con- 
tracting international obligations and guaranteeing their fulfillment.” Yevgenyev, op. 
cil, p. 77. The most eloquent practical demonstration of the interchangeability of the 
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need only recall the Imperial German Federation, the Ottoman Empire, the 
British Commonwealth in its early development, the Weimar Republic and 
even the Bonn Federal Republic today to realize that the Soviet formula was 
not an invention of Stalin’s devious genius.” It is not necessary that a Union 
be a confederation in law for its component units to qualify as diplomatic en- 
tities, any more than it is necesary that a state be actually independent to en- 
joy recognition under international law or to engage in diplomatic relations. 
Should the United States, for example, aspire to gain separate diplomatic recog- 
nition for its constituent states, it need only make the requisite juridical al- 
terations and await the individual decisions of other powers to grant or with- 
hold recognition. Certain hazards are always inherent in any devolutionary 
process: one need only point to the attempts of France to preserve her Empire 
by permitting members of the French Union to enjoy autonomous diplomatic 
status. It is perhaps the serious risks involved, more than any other single 
factor, that have prompted the Kremlin to stifle what initially appeared to be 
a promising, if limited, diplomatic future for the Soviet Republics. 

Although all the Soviet Republics have equal diplomatic powers, only the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia have any recognized status under international law, 
and this stems solely from their membership in the United Nations. In marked 
contrast to the Soviet Government’s sedulous refusal to permit the republics 
to establish bilateral diplomatic contacts with other states, it has been per- 
sistent in efforts to gain their entry into international organizations and con- 
ferences. Aside from minor agreements signed by three of the republics with 
the Lublin Polish Provisional Government, virtually all the formal diplomatic 


Soviet conceptions of sovereignty was the liquidation of the Karelo-Finnish Union Re- 
public and its transformation into a lesser unit as the Karelian Autonomous Republic by a 
mere stroke of the pen. Neither the population nor the Supreme Soviet of the Republic 
were consulted in a move which deprived the Republic of its cherished right to secede, its 
separate foreign affairs and defense establishments, fourteen deputies in the Council of 
Nationalities and its Vice-Chairman on the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
Pravda, July 17, 1956. Cf. also A. Y. Vyshinsky, op. cit., pp. 275-280; Kozhevnikov, Mezh- 
dunarodnoye Pravo, pp. 86-107; and V. N. Durdenevsky and S. B. Krylov, Mezhdunarod- 
noye Pravo (Moscow, 1947), pp. 109-168. 

2 The most relevant precedent in recent times was Imperial Germany. The twenty- 
three monarchies and three city Republics of the Empire enjoyed the power of separate 
diplomatic relations and their representatives were often to be found alongside the Im- 
perial Ambassadors and Ministers. Only Prussia was denied this privilege. Cf. Otto Esch, 
Das Gesandtschaftrecht der Deutschen Finzelstaaten (Bonn, 1911); Riess, Auswärtige Hoheits- 
rechte der Deutschen Einzelstaaten (1905); and Windisch, Die Vélkerrechtliche Stellung der 
Deutschen Einzelstaaten (1913). Under the Weimar Constitution, while foreign relations 
were centralized in Berlin, the Linder were permitted limited authority to conclude treat- 
ies with foreign states, although Berlin reserved the power of final approval and ratification. 
Bavaria was permitted to maintain relations with the Holy See and a French Minister- 
Plenipotentiary continued to be accredited to Munich. Cf. L. Oppenheim, International 
Law, ed. H. Lauterpacht, 2 vols., 6th ed. (Longmans, 1947), I, pp. 115-116; 161-192. In 
an era of petty personal monarchs in Europe, diplomatic recognition perhaps performed 
a social prestige function comparable to the issuance of free railroad passes to the execu- 
tives of minor roads here until Congress put a stop to the practice. 
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activity of the two republics has been confined to the United Nations, its 
affiliated and associated organizations, and conferences and commissions based 
upon United Nations membership." Failure to win further international legal 
recognition of this sort has only stimulated the Soviet Government to enhance 
the prominence of the republics, if not in its formal diplomacy, then on the 
fringes. Since 1950, their informal participation on the margins of diplomacy 
has been progressively expanded and accelerated. This reflects Moscow’s re- 
sourcefulness in reaping the benefits of a confederation under international 
law and those of a federation under constitutional law, without risking the 
obligations and hazards of either, while it remains in fact a highly centralized 
state. In this way, the Soviet leaders hope to gain the best of three worlds. 

(2) The Constitutional Distribution of Diplomatic Powers. The constitutional 
decentralization of foreign affairs in the Soviet system is ingeniously devised to 
preclude any legal or political conflict between formal devolution and actual 
centralization of control. Although the supremacy of the center might appear 
to be sufficiently guaranteed by the monolithic organization and monopolistic 
control of power by the Communist Party, the constitutional provisions of 
both the All-Union and the several Republic documents nevertheless allow 
for the erection of parallel diplomatic apparatuses not coordinate with, but 
subordinate to, the central Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Kompetenz-kompetenz 
clearly resides in the Union. The Amendments assert the absolute supremacy 
of the central government over foreign affairs and establish essentially a per- 
missive authority for the center to delegate limited diplomatic functions to the 
republics, at its own discretion. 

When the author asked Foreign Ministry officials in Moscow and in the 
Republics why the latter had not established diplomatic contacts with foreign 
countries, he was quickly told that the Constitution does not make mandatory 
the exchange of diplomatic representatives, but merely provides the juridical 
authority. Although all Union Republics have the juridical capacity to enter 
into diplomatic relations, this equality is not thought to be infringed by an 
unequal implementation of their diplomatic powers. So their juridical status, 
while it remains uniform under internal laws, can develop unevenly under in- 
ternational law, as witness the special status of the Ukraine and Byelorussia." 
Their diplomatic relations can be expanded selectively and with discrimination, 
in accordance with the requirements of policy and the opportunities of inter- 
national power politics. 

The general authority permitting the republics to engage in diplomatic rela- 
tions is governed by Articles 14a and 18a. The first gives the central govern- 
ment jurisdiction over “representation of the U.S.S.R. in international rela- 


18 Cf. infra, pp. 402-6. 

1 The same could be said of the various Imperial Acts, culminating in the Statute of 
Westminister in 1931, which governed the relations between Great Britain and her Domin- 
ions. 

% Constitution of the U.S.S.R., as amended to January 1, 1957, in Istortya Sovetskot 
Konstitutsit (v Dokumentakh), 1917-1956 (Moscow, 1957), pp. 944-964. 
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tions, conclusion, ratification and denunciation of treaties of the U.S.S.R. 
with other states,” and “establishment of the general procedure governing 
relations of the Union Republics with foreign states,” while Article 18a asserts 
that “each Union Republic has the right to enter into direct relations with 
foreign states and conclude agreements and exchange diplomatic and consular 
representatives with them.” 

Article 60e of the Constitution stipulates that the Supreme Soviet of the 
individual republic ‘‘decides questions of representation of the Union Republic 
in its international relations,” while Article 67d states that the Union Council 
of Ministers “exercises general guidance in the sphere of relations with foreign 
states,” and Article 68a stipulates that it ‘‘co-ordinates and directs the work 
of the All-Union and Union-Republican Ministries of the U.S.S.R.” Article 76 
defines the jurisdiction and administrative status of the Union-Republican 
Ministries, while Article 78 lists the Foreign Ministry in this category. Article 
87 further elaborates by pointing out that “each Union-Republican Ministry 
directs the branch of state administration entrusted to it, and is subordinate 
both to the Council of Ministers of the Union Republics and the corresponding 
Union-Republican Ministry of the U.S.S.R.” 

The constitutions of the fifteen individual republics have also been appro- 
priately altered to conform with the Amendments of 1944, and they make six 
separate references to the powers of the republics in foreign affairs. Using the 
. Constitution of the Uzbek Republic as reference, Article 16a establishes that 
“the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic has the right to enter into direct relations 
with foreign states and to conclude agreements and exchange diplomatic and 
consular representatives with them,” but neither the power to ratify and de- 
nounce treaties nor to declare war and peace is mentioned.* Article 19aa gives 
to the Supreme Soviet of the Republic and its Presidium power to authorize 
the “establishment of the representation of the Uzbek S.S.R. in international 
relations,” while Articles 30h and 39i give to the Presidium the power to appoint 
and recall diplomatic representatives of the Republic as well as to receive the 
letters of credence and recall of foreign emissaries. Article 46g states that the 
Republic’s Council of Ministers “exercises guidance in the sphere of the rela- 
tions of the Uzbek 8.8.R. with foreign states, on the basis of the general pro- 
cedure established by the U.S.S.R. governing the relations of the Union Re- 
publics with foreign states.” Article 50 provides for a Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs as a Union-Republican Ministry. 

The constitutional provisions of both the All-Union and republican docu- 
ments are sufficiently elastic to permit a wide degree of initiative for the re- 
publics in establishing diplomatic contacts and negotiating international agree- 
ments. In practice, they possess no initiative at all and act only upon signal 
from Moscow. There is nothing, however, to prevent foreign states from ap- 
proaching either Moscow or one of the republican Foreign Ministers at the 


16 Constitution of the Uzbek S.S.R. (Moscow, 1949). The numbering of the correspond- 
ing articles may vary among the republican constitutions, but the language is identical 
in all cases. 
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United Nations with a bid to exchange diplomatie representatives with in- 
dividual republics. In all probability, at this stage, such a bid would be received 
with both suspicion and embarrassment. 


IO. REPRESENTATION OF THE UNION REPUBLICS IN FEDERAL ORGANS OF POLICY 
_AND ADMINISTRATION IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Although the republics obviously cannot act independently, scrupulous at- 
tention, almost to the point of extravagance, has been paid to the formal anc 
decorative aspects of republican participation in the internal organs of foreign 
policy and administration at all levels of the central government. As in any 
federation, the Union Republics might be expected to have appropriate unit 
representation in the legislative organs of the federal government, and forma! 
decentralization in foreign affairs should give them participation in the execu- 
tive and administrative institutions of the central state structure as well. From 
a purely constitutional standpoint, the Soviet system meets both these expec- 
tations, although in varying degrees of implementation. 

(1) The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. The Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. possesses a wide and impressive range of ceremonial and 
substantive (executive, legislative and judicial) powers in the sphere of foreign 
relations and functions as the collegial Chief of State of the Soviet Union. It is 
recognized by Soviet jurists as the highest institutional symbol of state repre- 
sentation under international law. Normally, however, the Chairman of this 
body performs all the symbolic and ceremonial acts in the name of the Presid- 
ium as a whole. As the highest personal symbol of state sovereignty, he is 
invested with its jus repraesentationis omnimodae in the traditional rituals of 
diplomacy: 

In accordance with the universally recognized doctrine of international law, the supreme 
representation of the modern State is vested in the chief of state, whether he be an actual 
person (monarch, president of the republic) or a collective body (Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R., Federal Council of Switzerland. ... As a general rule, the compe- 
tence of the chief of state includes the declaration of war and conclusion of peace, nomina- 
tion and reception of diplomatic agents, granting powers for the conclusion of international 


treaties and agreements of special significance, and the ratification and denunciation of 
these treaties and accords.’? 


Not only does the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet perform the acts enu- 
merated above, but it is also empowered to interpret all Soviet laws in operation, 
convene and dissolve the Supreme Soviet, annul decisions and orders of the 
Council of Ministers of the Union and of the republics, appoint and remove the 
higher commands of the armed forces, declare martial law and act as custodian 
of supreme state power during the intervals between sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet.18 


11 V. P. Potemkin, editor, Istoriya Diplomatii, 3 vols. (Moscow, 1945), III, p. 765. The 
Presidium was not expressly authorized to denounce treaties until the Supreme Soviet re- 
vised Article 49 of the Constitution on February 25, 1947. Istoriya Sovetskoi Konstitutsii, 
p. 831. 

18 Articles 48 and 49, 
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In this organ of thirty-three members, there are fifteen Vice-Chairmen—-one 
for each of the Union Republics. By custom only, and not by constitutional 
imperative, the Chairmen of the fifteen Presidia of the republics are elected as 
Vice-Chairmen of the All-Union Presidium; this accounts for nearly one-half 
the total membership of that body. Frequently, selected Party leaders of high 
rank are also to be found among the sixteen ordinary—in actuality, the work- 
ing—members of the Presidium. Thus in the highest organ of diplomatic 
representation in the Soviet system, the Republics are generously represented. 
In two cases, the Byelorussian and Ukrainian Republics, the Chairman of the 
Republic’s Presidium functions separately as representative of a collegial Chief 
of State in his own right under international law; the other Vice-Chairmen 
possess only the legal capacity to function similarly. While the Soviet system 
of multiple sovereignty combines in-many ways the characteristic configura- 
tions of suzerainty and vassalage of old Oriental Empires (the Parthian, 
Persian and Ottoman), the feudal multiple monarchies of Europe (the Holy 
Roman Empire and Imperial Germany), and the progressively attenuated sub- 
ordination which marked the British Commonwealth, the Soviet collegial 
formula of a Chief of State composed of subordinate Chiefs of State constitutes 
a unique departure in modern diplomatic practice. 

(2) The Supreme Soviet. In the bi-cameral Soviet legislature—the formal 
repository of all state power and the source of basic legislation—each republic 
is entitled to 25 deputies in the Council of Nationalities and a complement of 
deputies in the Council of the Union proportionate to the size of its population. 
The one supposedly expresses the juridical equality of the Union Republics 
and the other their demographic inequality; but, unlike our Senate and the 
upper chambers in other federal states, the Council of Nationalies was devised 
to serve a further purpose. According to Stalin, it was organized in order that 
“the nationalities of the USSR have their particular, specific interests, con- 
nected with their specific national characteristics,” represented.?° It is an ex- 
pression not only of the federal nature of the Soviet State but also of its multi- 
national character; of course, both elements are organically connected. 

The fourteen non-Russian republics account for 350 deputies in the Council 
of Nationalities, or slightly more than one-half, while the remaining contin- 
gents represent lesser national units (mostly within the R.S.F.S.R.) which 
do not possess formal diplomatic powers. Thus some of the republics, because 
of lesser national units within their borders, actually possess far more than 
their basic contingent of 25 deputies in the Council of Nationalities. For in- 


19 Cf. B. P. Kravtsov, Verkhouny Soveta SSSR (Moscow, 1954), pp. 69-70. The law on 
the composition of the Presidium, adopted on March 19, 1946, does not specifically state 
that each Republic is entitled to a Vice-Chairman—or even a representative—but the 
number of Vice-Chairmen has always corresponded to the number of Union Republics. 
Sbornik Zakonov SSSR i Ukazov Prezidiuma Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR 1938-1966 (Moscow 
1956), pp. 77. Cf. Pravda, March 28, 1958, for the composition of the current Presidium. 
Among the ordinary members are high Party functionaries from the Uzbek, Ukrainian, 
Byelorussian, and Kazakh Republics. 

20 Stalin, Leninism, p. 401. Cf. also Kravtsov, op. cit., p. 35 and Vadimov, op. cit., p. 15.. 
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stance, the Ukraine, with a population in excess of forty million, has only its 
basic complement of 25 deputies, while the Georgian Republic, with a popula- 
tion of four million, has 52, thus in effect shattering the principle of equality 
which ostensibly prevails in this chamber. Unlike upper chambers in some 
other federations, the Council of Nationalities enjoys no special prerogatives 
in the area of international relations. Although it is constitutionally coordinate 
with the Council of the Union, the latter actually carries more prestige and 
status in the Soviet scheme because it symbolizes direct and proportionate 
representation. 

Until recently, the Supreme Soviet played only a passive role even in the 
formalities of legislating policy dealing with foreign affairs. Convoked only 
rarely and then for sessions of very short duration, it did little but hear and 
approve reports of the Government on foreign policy, give assent to the de- 
crees of the Presidium, and adopt laws and resolutions initiated by the Council 
of Ministers. Since 1954, however, a calculated effort has been made to give 
the Soviet legislature a more conspicuous and active role in foreign affairs; 
as yet this has been more ornamental than real. Aside from being called into 
session more frequently to hear reports on foreign policy, its expanded par- 
ticipation has been characterized by three main developments: (1) the stimu- 
lation of the withered functions of its two Foreign Affairs Commissions and 
their recent reorganization; (2) the establishment of direct contacts with 
legislative bodies of other countries, either through the exchange of parliamen- 
tary delegations, participation in international legislative associations or con- 
ferences, and the use of Supreme Soviet officials in quasi-diplomatic capacities; 
and (8) the issuance of propaganda declarations, resolutions and appeals on 
international questions. Under the first two categories the more active role of 
the Supreme Soviet has automatically enhanced the formal role of the re- 
publics in the legislative aspects of Soviet foreign policy. 

(a) The Foreign Affairs Commissions. Although the two Foreign Affairs 
Commissions (one for each chamber) are not mentioned in the Constitution, 
each chamber organized a Permanent Commission on Foreign Affairs at its 
first session in January 1938, in accordance with Article 51.7 According to 
A. Y. Vyshinsky, the chief function of the Foreign Affairs Commissions is to 
make “a preliminary examination of all matters connected with foreign affairs 
to be considered by the Supreme Soviet (and its Presidium).’’? The Com- 
missions, which superficially resemble their counterparts in the American 
Congress and the parliaments of western Europe, are empowered to sit sep- 
arately or jointly (the usual procedure) whether or not the Supreme Soviet is in 
session. Between sessions of the Supreme Soviet, the Commissions exercise the 
power of legislative control and surveillance over the execution and adminis- 
tration of Soviet foreign relations.” 


2 S, G. Novikov, Postoyannye Komissti Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR (Moscow, 1958), p 
33. 

2 The Law of the Soviet State, op. cit., p. 349. 

2 Vadimov, op. cit.. p. 8. 
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The competence and authority of the Commissions are quite broad and em- 
brace three general functions: (1) to examine and recommend action to the 
respective chambers on matters concerning foreign policy which come before 
the Supreme Soviet; (2) to examine and recommend action to the Supreme 
Soviet or its Presidium on motions or proposals concerned with the ratifica- 
tion, denunciation or nullification of treaties and agreements concluded by the 
Soviet Union; and (3) to prepare on its own initiative and introduce for the 
examination of the Supreme Soviet or one of its chambers draft legislation and 
other acts touching on questions of foreign policy. In carrying out their func- 
tions, the Commissions are authorized to organize subcommissions, summon 
government officials and experts to give testimony, and demand that the 
government furnish documents and materials necessary for their work.” 

Historically, the record shows only one occasion when the Commissions have 
criticized the work of the Foreign Ministry. At the initial meeting of the 
Supreme Soviet under the new Constitution, on January 17, 1938, Zhdanov 
in his capacity as Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Council 
of the Union sharply questioned Molotov about the espionage activities of 
foreign consulates and asked why the Foreign Affairs Commissariat was 
tolerating such a condition. Molotov acknowledged the criticism and promised 
action.” Since Stalin’s death a determined effort has been made to embellish 
the work of the Commissions, Whatever passes for debate or discussion in the 
Soviet legislature on foreign affairs is almost always conducted by members of 
the Commissions, who comment approvingly upon the proposals of the 
Government or are inspired to introduce motions and resolutions to be adopted 
by the Supreme Soviet, allegedly upon their own initiative.” 

The spokesman for the Commission is its chairman, who is also its most 
powerful and influential member. Normally, the chairmen of the two Com- 
missions are full or alternate members of the Party Presidium (Politburo) and 
have no formal executive or administrative posts in the government. When 
the Commissions act jointly, the Chairman of the Commission of the Council of 
the Union, who is usually a full member of the party’s highest body and of the 
Party Secretariat, as well as the party’s most authoritative professional theore- 


24 Novikov, op. cit., pp. 83-39. For details on the organization and procedures of the 
two Commissions, cf. Vadimov, op. cit., p. 9; D. A. Kerimov, Zakonodatelnaya Deyatelnost 
Sovetskovo Gosudarsiva (Moscow, 1955), pp. 54-57. Full texts of the Statutes on the organi- 
zation and procedure of the Commissions are reprinted in Istoriya Sovetkot Konstitutsit, 
pp. 837-840. 

% Cf. Pervaya Sessia Verkhounovo Soveta SSSR, 12-19 Yanvaria, 1988 (Moscow, 1938), 
pp. 135, 151. Cf. also Kravisov, op. cit., p. 66. 

*6 For a concrete illustration of the way in which the Commissions present their re- 
ports, cf. Materialy Pyatoi Sessi Verkhounovo Soveta SSSR po Voprosam Razoruzheniya i 
Zapreshcheniya Atomnovo i Vodorodnove Oruzhiya (Moscow, 1956). Cf. also Novikov, 
op. cit., pp. 34-39 and Vadimoy, op. cit., p. 8, for a list of treaties which have been submit- 
ted in the last few years to the Commissions for examination and approval prior to their 
ratification by the Presidium. The procedure is evidently perfunctory, cursory and cere- 
monial, since in almost all cases examination, approval and ratification have been com- 
pleted within one or two days. 
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tician and its specialist on relations with foreign communist parties, acts as 
presiding officer and spokesman. This post is usually reserved for an ethnic 
Russian. The first chairman of this Commission was Andrei Zhdanov; its cur- 
rent presiding officer is Mikhail Suslov. The chairman of the Commission in the 
Council of Nationalities is usually a party figure of less imposing rank; its first 
chairman was Nikolai Bulganin and the current incumbent is N, A. Mukhit- 
dinov, First Secretary of the Uzbek Party and a member of the Presidium and 
Secretariat of the CPSU.” 

The membership of the two Commissions reflects the careful selection of a 
balanced slate. It includes representatives from republican governments and 
party organizations, the Komsomol, trade unions, the armed forces, the cul- 
tural elite, and Party specialists on relations with foreign communist parties 
(Comintern and Cominform overseers before 1957). As a general rule, members 
of the All-Union Presidium, and Council of Ministers and officials of the For- 
eign Ministry are excluded from the Commissions, presumably to maintain the 
fiction that the Commissions are independent agencies of review and investiga- 
tion. Because of this incompatibility, members of the Commissions who subse- 
quently are appointed to executive or administrative positions in the govern- 
ment, related to foreign affairs, cease to be active and are eventually droppec. 
from the Commissions. This happened in 1958 to some Commission members 
elected in 1954. The fact that this rule does not apply to republican executive 
and administrative officials (including Premiers and Foreign Ministers) unwit- 
tingly betrays the insignificant part they have in the execution and administra- 
tion of foreign affairs. On the other hand, the active Premiers and Foreign Min- 
isters of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian Republics (because of their more direct. 
participation in diplomacy) apparently are excluded from membership in the 
two Commissions. 

In March 1958, the size of the two Commissions was more than doubled--- 
from eleven each to twenty-three each.?8 They were completely reorganizec: 
and the equilibrium among the various republics and organizations was radi- 
cally altered. Formal and informal representation of the republics in the two 
Commissions is numerically impressive, particularly in the Council of Nation- 
alities, and reflects careful planning and discrimination in selection. In the re- 
organized Commissions, however, the balance between formal representation 
(republican government officials) and informal representation (republican party 
officials) has been significantly altered—perhaps indicating a contemplated ex- 
pansion of the responsibilities of the republics in formal diplomacy. 

Before March 1958, the composition of the Commission in the Council of 
Nationalities included two republican Premiers (Azerbaidzhan and the Turk- 


27 Mukhitdinov’s predecessor was Dmitri Shepilov, who resigned after his appointment 
as Foreign Minister in July 1956. Only the two Commissions on Foreign Affairs have had 
such a succession of powerful personalities as Chairmen, although members of the Polit- 
buro and Presidium appear in other Commissions as ordinary members, 

28 Pravda, March 28, 1958. When first organized, the Commission elected by the Coun- 
cil of Nationalities had only ten members. 
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men Republic), two Foreign Ministers (Kirgiz Republic and Georgia), three 
Central Committee members of republican party organizations (Ukrainian, 
Latvian and Kazakh), and the First Secretary of the Uzbek Party.2® The com- 
position of its counterpart in the Council of the Union before its reorganization 
embraced no republican government officials, but included the First Secretaries 
of four republican party organizations (Byelorussia, Tadzhik, Estonia and 
Lithuania) and a former Premier of the Uzbek Republic.®* In the two Commis- 
sions elected in 1954, all the republics except the Armenian and Moldavian were 
represented in one or the other of the two Commissions by either a republican 
governmental official ora high party functionary. 

In the newly expanded and reorganized Commissions, elected on March 27, 
1958, the number of high republican government officials has been drastically 
reduced in favor of a generous influx of regional party officials and members of 
the cultural elite. In the newly elected Foreign Affairs Commission in the 
Council of Nationalities, the R.S.F.S.R. has six members (including one each 
from the Daghestan, Chuvash, and Buryat-Mongol Autonomous Republics), 
while the Ukraine has three. Georgia, Azerbaidzhan, the Uzbek and Tadzhik 
Republicans are represented by two members each, while the Byelorussian, 
Lithuanian, Latvian, Moldavian, Armenian and Kazakh Republics have one 
representative each. In the corresponding Commission in the Council of the 
Union, the R.S.F.S.R. has no less than eleven members (including one each 
from the Karelian and Tatar Autonomous Republics), against three for the 
Ukraine, The Lithuanian, Byelorussian, Latvian, Estonian, Georgian, Azer- 
baidzhanian, Uzbek and Kazakh Republics each have one representative in this 
Commission. The composition of the two Commissions indicates a calculated 
attempt to allot representatives to the Republics in accordance with their size, 
importance and ethnic complexity. 

High republican government officials have been reduced to only two, both 
in the Council of Nationalities: the Foreign Minister of the Georgian Republic 
(who is also a First Deputy Premier) and a Deputy Premier of the Armenian 
Republic. In the Commission elected by the Council of the Union, the member- 
ship includes the First Secretaries of the Estonian and Lithuanian Parties, 
while the Chairman of the Commission in the other Chamber is the First Secre- 
tary of the Uzbek Party. The balance of the membership in both Commissions 
is made up of regional party officials from the republics, Komsomol and trade 
union functionaries, writers, educators and propagandists—most of whom also 


29 Tzvestia, April 21, 1954, and July 14, 1956. 

30 Tzyestia, April 21, 1954. 

31 Of the 46 members in both Foreign Affairs Commissions, 17 are from the R.S.F.8.R. 
(including deputies from 5 Autonomous Republics), 6 are from the Ukraine, 3 each are 
from the Uzbek, Georgian and Azerbaidzhan Republics (including 1 representative each 
from an Autonomous Republic within the Union Republic), 2 each are from the Byelorus- 
sian, Lithuanian, Latvian, and Tadzhik Republics, while the Armenian and Estonian Re- 
publics have one each. The remaining member is Marshal Grechko, representing the 
armed forces. The ethnic distribution does not necessarily follow the distribution by Re- 
publies, since representatives from some of the Republics are often ethnic Russians. 
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belong to a mélange of mass propaganda organizations which have been spawn- 
ed by the World Peace Council and its affiliated associations.” 

Although the Commissions have been more than doubled in size, two repub- 
lics, the Turkmen and Kirgiz, are currently unrepresented in either Commis- 
sion. Since international treaties altering the boundaries of the republics must 
have the approval of the republic concerned, under Article 18, it would appear 
logical to give every republic at least one representative in the Commissions.” 
The practice appears to be in that direction, but at present there is no formal 
rule which either governs the ethnic composition of the two Commissions or 
makes representation from every Union Republic mandatory. 

(b) Republican Participation in Soviet Parliamentary Groups, Before 1955, 
the Supreme Soviet as such engaged in little para-diplomatic activity nor did it 
exhibit any great passion for establishing contacts with parliaments in other 
countries. On February 9, 1955, in synchronization with Malenkov’s demise as 
Premier, the Supreme Soviet issued a number of declarations on foreign policy 
matters, one of which was an appeal to the other parliaments of the world to ex- 
change visits of parliamentary delegations with the Soviet Union.* Since then, 
the Soviet legislature has exhibited an extraordinary enthusiasm for quasi- 
official parliamentary contacts and has engaged in a veritable flood of exchang- 
ing visiting delegations. Whereas in 1954 the Soviet Union received parlia- 
mentary delegations from only two countries and dispatched only one of its 
own, between 1955 and 1957 it entertained delegations from 26 countries and 
sent visitors to seventeen.” Parliamentary delegations and other dignitaries 
from Asia and Africa have also been received by the Supreme Soviets of the 
Uzbek and other Moslem republics, while Soviet Asian deputies have been 
given unusual prominence in Soviet delegations visiting the Hast. 

The quasi-diplomatic functions of the Supreme Soviet were further embel- 
lished on June 29, 1955 when it declared adherence to the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union and sent an energetic delegation to the 44th Annual Conference of the 
association held in Helsinki in August of the same year.*” Since it was first or- 
ganized, the Parliamentary Group of the U.S.S.R., which is by far the largest 
from any member country, has played a conspicuous role in the executive or- 
gans of the IPU and in its annual conferences.** Although the Ukrainian and 


2 Pravda, March 28, 1958. The governmental, party and professional positions held 
by the members of the Commissions were identified by scrutinizing lists of government, 
party and other organizations appearing in local newspapers and various issues of central 
newspapers. 

3 Cf. infra, p. 406. 

3! Tzvestia, February 10, 1955. Cf. also Vadimov, op. cit., pp. 77-78. This declaration 
was supplemented by a resolution of December 28, 1955 by the Supreme Soviet on the 
exchange of parliamentary delegations with other countries. 

3 Vadimov, op. cit., p. 78. 

3 Z. A. Lebedeva, Parliamentskaya Gruppa Sovetskovo Soyuza (Moscow, 1958), pp. 
51-53. 

37 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 

38 More than 96 per cent of the deputies of the Supreme Soviet belong to the Soviet 
Parliamentary Group. See Lebedeva, op. cit., p. 10; cf. ibid., pp. 14-44, for a description of 
the activities of the Soviet delegations and individual deputies. 
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Byelorussian Republics have also declared their adherence to the IPU, they 
have not yet been admitted as separate members. Both republics, however, 
have organized Temporary Bureaus in anticipation of their formal admission.*? 
In the composition of the 21-member Executive Committee of the Soviet Parlia- 
mentary Group, each of the other Republics has been allotted at least one repre- 
sentative.*° i 

(3) Organs of Central Administration: The Council of Ministers and the Foreign 
Ministry. In the highest state organ of diplomatic policy and administration in 
the central government, the Council of Ministers, the Union Republics play a 
minor formal role and exert an even lesser influence in its deliberations and de- 
cisions. Although the Premiers of the republics have been ex-officio non-voting 
members of the Council of Ministers since the formation of the Union and are 
authorized to maintain their plenipotentiaries in Moscow, they are excluded 
from the Presidium of the Council of Ministers, where major policy decisions 
are made, unless they are specifically invited for consultation.“ The main ad- 
ministrative link between the organs of the center and those of the republics is 
the Union-Republican Ministry, to which corresponding Ministers are ap- 
pointed at both levels, each theoretically responsible to his respective supreme 
organs of state authority. The Union-Republican Ministry in each republic, 
furthermore, is clearly subordinated to the administrative control of its 
counterpart in the central government, making an ingenious pattern of dual 
subordination. Since the Constitution empowers the All-Union Presidium to 
annul, and the federal Council of Ministers to suspend, decisions and orders of 
the Council of Ministers in any republic, the supremacy of the central govern- 
ment is assured, in the event of conflict.” 

The Union-Republican Ministries, of which the Foreign Ministry is one, 
have proved useful devices for decentralizing the burdens of administration and 
responsibility without at the same time relinquishing control or direction of 
policy. This distributive purpose can be served, however, only if there are ac- 
tivities which can be decentralized for administrative convenience. Since the 
Foreign Ministry has limited internal responsibilities and these are not at pres- 
ent either functionally or territorially diffused throughout the Union, there is 
virtually nothing for the Union-Republican Foreign Minister to administer, 
aside from the minor diplomatic responsibilities of the Ukraine and Byelorussia. 

The Ministry of Defense has also been a Union-Republican Ministry since 
1944, but has never been decentralized beyond the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. So the Foreign Ministry has been in a curious half-way stage, neither in- 
ternally decentralized like the Ministries of Justice and Culture nor completely 
aborted like the Ministry of Defense. Before 1938, under the provisions of the 


39 Pravda, July 2, 1955. Each has also nominated two representatives to the Council of 
the IPU. 

40 Lebedeva, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 

4 Of. Vadimov, op. cit., p. 17. This practice was first adopted by decree of the Sovnar- 
kom on August 7, 1928. Sistematicheskoye Sobranie Deistuuyushchikh Zakonov S.S.S.R. 
(Moscow, 1926), I, pp. 33-34. 

42 Articles 49f and 69. 
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Narkomindel Statute of November 12, 1923, many consular and administrative 
functions in the territories of the republics were entrusted to a special Narko- 
mindel Representative attached to the Republican Council of People’s Com- 
missars.® Should the Soviet Government expand its consular exchanges to the 
degree which prevailed before 1938, one way of decentralizing the administra- 
tive machinery of the Foreign Ministry might be to assign the consular duties 
and responsibilities performed by the old Narkomindel Representative in the 
territories of the republics to the Republican Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


IV. DIPLOMATIC INSTITUTIONS AND PROCEDURES IN THE UNION REPUBLICS 


The juridical latitude allowed the Union Republics in foreign affairs is re- 
markably generous for a federation. The 1944 Amendments give the republics 
far greater legal autonomy in foreign relations than the provisions of the Narko- 
mindel Statute under the Constitution of 1924, and their juridical status now 
approximates what it was before their amalgamation into a single Union. In 
actuality, however, their real participation falls far short of their status at that 
time in external affairs and in internal administration under the 1924 Constitu- 
tion. 

In accordance with their constitutional capacity to conduct separate diplo- 
matic relations, modest institutional organs and procedures have been adopted 
by the republics, which appear capable of rapid expansion and activation should 
the signal ever be given by Moscow. The complexity of these arrangements, 
however, varies from republic to republic, reaching its maximum development 
in the Ukraine and Byelorussia. 

(1) Republican Executive and Legislative Organs of Diplomacy. Since the gov- 
ernmental structures of the republics are faithful microcosms of the central 
government, their Presidia, Supreme Soviets and Councils of Ministers are em- 
powered to play analogous roles in republican diplomacy.“ The Presidium of 
the republican Supreme Soviet functions as a collegial chief of state and is 
authorized to appoint and recall republican diplomatic representatives and to 
receive letters of credence and recall of foreign envoys accredited to the repub- 
lies. It is not, however, specifically empowered to institute military titles or 
diplomatic ranks, appoint or remove members of the high command of the 
armed forces of the republics, ratify or denounce international treaties signed by 
the republics, declare war or peace, or to order general or partial mobilization of 
republican military formations. Presumably, in accordance with past Soviet 
constitutional doctrine and practice, the Presidium of a republic can be au- 
thorized by the center to exercise these powers. 

Since the Chairman of the Presidium of the republic is almost always simul- 
taneously a federal official by virtue of his ex officio status as a Deputy Chair- 
man of the All-Union Presidium, he plays a dual role in international relations— 


8 Full text of the Narkomindel Statute, as amended to 1928, is reprinted in Yezhe- 
godnik Narodnovo Komissariata po Innostrannym Delam na 1929 god`(Moscow, 1929), pp. 
65-74. Chapter V of the Statute describes the functions and authority of the Narkomindel 
Representative. 

4 Kravtsov, op. cit., pp. 73-78. 
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as representative of the federal Chief of State and as authorized spokesman of ' 
his republic’s collegial Chief of State. In recent years, the Chairmen of the 
Presidia of some of the republics have played a larger personal role in Soviet 
diplomacy, serving as heads of Soviet delegations abroad, as Acting Chairman 
of the All-Union Presidium in the absence of the Chairman, and as ornamental 
adjuncts to junketing Soviet leaders. The Chairman of the Uzbek Presidium, 
Sharaf R. Rashidov, for example, has been assigned a pivotal role in Soviet 
relations with Asian and African countries. As the highest official of the most 
important Soviet Asian Republic, Rashidov accompanied Marshal Voroshilov, 
Khrushchev and Bulganin, and Mikoyan on their respective diplomatic tours 
through the countries of Southeast Asia and the Far East.” In December 1957, 
he served as the chief of the Soviet delegation to the Asian-African Conference 
held in Cairo.** In line with this trend, the Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Armenian Republic, Sh. M. Arushanyan, headed the 
Soviet delegation to the 47th Annual Conference of the International Parlia- 
mentary Union, held in Rio de Janeiro in July 1958. 

Whereas the Presidium and/or the Supreme Soviet of the republic is author- 
ized to establish the diplomatic representation of the republic, the republican 
Council of Ministers is invested with the functions of administering whatever 
diplomatic relations are established, but under the general procedure laid down 
by the central government. Using the powers of the federal Council of Ministers 
as a guide, the republican Council of Ministers, through the medium of its 
Chairman and Foreign Minister, can be authorized to: (1) grant, withhold or 
withdraw recognition of governments; (2) sever and restore diplomatic rela- 
tions; (3) order acts of reprisal against other states (by virtue of the authority 
to establish separate Ministries of Defense and military formations); (4) ap- 
point negotiators and supervise the negotiation of international treaties and 
agreements not requiring formal ratification by the Presidium; (5) declare the 
adherence of the republic to international conventions not requiring formal 
ratification; (6) conclude agreements with other heads of government not re- 
quiring ratification; (7) give preliminary examination to all treaties before sub- 
mission to the Presidium for ratification ; (8) confirm all treaties and agreements 
not requiring formal ratification; (9) oversee the “current work of the diplo- 
matic organs, effectively direct that work and take the necessary measures in 
the field”; and (10) appoint, accredit and recall all diplomats below plenipo- 
tentiary rank.*? 

The Supreme Soviets of all the republics are unicameral chambers, but the 
ambit of their authority in international relations is once again modelled on the 
parent body, though in severely diminished form. After the adoption of the 1944 
Amendments, the Supreme Soviets of the republics were empowered to estab- 


45 Vadimov, op. cit., pp. 74-75. 

48 New York Times, December 29, 1957. 

47 Cf. Vadimov, op. cit., pp. 10-12; Kozhevnikov, Afezhdunarodnoye Pravo, pp. 111-117; 
Durdenevsky and Krylov, Mezhdunarodnoye Pravo, pp. 130-189; and O. E. Polents, Ratifi- 
katsiya Mezhdunarodnykh Dogovorov (Moscow, 1950), pp. 32-36. 
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lish Foreign Affairs Commissions, patterned after the central legislature.*8 At 
least seven of them (Byelorussia, Ukraine, Georgia, Turkmenistan, Tadzhikis- 
tan, Uzbekistan and the R.S.F.8.R.) have done so.*® What these Foreign Affairs 
Commissions do remains a mystery, but presumably they are primed to play a 
role similar to their prototypes. Like their models, the Chairmen of these shad- 
owy bodies are party functionaries. The Chairman of the R.S.F.S.R. Commis- 
sion, A. B. Aristov, for instance, is a full member of the Party Presidium and 
Secretariat and a member of the Central Committee’s Bureau for the R.S.F.S.R. 
(which is a surrogate for its Party organization). The Chairman of the 
Ukrainian Commission is a Secretary of the Ukrainian Party, as was the last 
known Chairman of the Georgian Foreign Affairs Commission. The other 
Chairmen are Central Committee members of their respective party organiza- 
tions. 

(2) The Republican Ministry of Foreign Affairs. All the republics, including 
the Karelo-Finnish up to the time of its demotion in 1956, have established 
Ministries of Foreign Affairs and all have at some time or other actually ap- 
pointed Foreign Ministers, In recent years, neither the R.S.F.S.R. nor the 
Moldavian Republic appears to have appointed a Foreign Minister, though for 
different reasons. The absence of a Moldavian Foreign Minister may reflect 
its sensitive relationship to neighboring Communist Rumania, of which it is in 
reality an unredeemed ethnic territory; while in the case of the R.S.F.S.R., it 
may be considered superfluous or potentially risky (just as there is no separate 
Russian Communist Party organization). Since the Soviet federation is erected 
upon the principle of the juridical equality of the Union Republics, the Consti- 
tutions of the R.S.F.S.R. and Moldavia continue to preserve their capacity to 
participate in international affairs. 

Aside from the Foreign Ministers of the Ukraine and Byelorussia, the Foreign 
Ministers of the republics do little but carry empty diplomatic portfolios, grect 
foreign dignitaries, attend diplomatic receptions and banquets, serve on various 
Soviet diplomatic or quasi-diplomatic delegations to international organiza- 
tions, conferences and meetings, and take part in the foreign policy ‘discussions’ 
in the Supreme Soviet or its Foreign Affairs Commissions. Soviet Foreign Min- 
istry officials in Moscow and republican authorities in Georgia and Armenia, 
when asked during the Summer of 1958 what precise functions were performed 
by the Foreign Ministers of the republics, informed the author that a principal 


48 Kravtsov, op. cii., p. 75. 

49 As in the case of the Union Constitution, the Foreign Affairs Commissions are or- 
ganized in accordance with the constitutional authority of the Supreme Soviets to estab- 
lish “commissions of investigation and audit on any matter.” 

50 Pravda, March 23, 1955. 

51 S. V. Chervonenko, Pravda Ukrainy, July 3, 1956; D. V. Mchedhishvili, Zarya Vos- 
toka, September 2, 1956. 

82 Byelorussia, F. A. Novikova, Sovetskaya Byelorussiya, December 15, 1955; Turkmen 
Republic, A. M. Annanurov, Turkmenskaya Iskra, March 18, 1955; Tadzhik Republic, 
Ya. A. Rakhimov, Kommunist Tadzhikstana, March 29, 1955; Uzbek Republic, R. G. 
Gulanov, Pravda Vostoka, December 7, 1956. 
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function was to be consulted in all diplomatic matters which specifically affected 
the interests of their republics. In Tbilisi and Yerevan, he was further told that 
the republican Foreign Ministries were responsible for arranging and admin- 
istering cultural relations and exchanges between the republics and foreign 
states. One of the specific functions of the Armenian Foreign Ministry, the 
author was told, was the organization and administration of the repatriation of 
more than 100,000 Armenians from abroad to the Armenian Republic. 

The post of republican Foreign Minister remains, however, essentially hon- 
orific and is clearly a part-time responsibility, since most of them have addi- 
tional administrative duties. As of the beginning of 1958, in three republics 
(Armenia, Estonia and Tadzhikstan), the Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
also holds the post of Foreign Minister, while in another (Georgia), the Foreign 
Ministry is presided over by a First Deputy Premier.® In five others (Byelorus- 
sia, Kazakhstan, Kirgizia, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan), a Deputy Chair- 
man also serves as Foreign Minister, and in one instance (Latvia), the position 
is simultaneously held by the Minister of Culture. Only in three Republics (the 
Ukraine, Azerbaidzhan, and Lithuania) does the Foreign Minister have no 
other visible means of support. 

Information on the organization and structure of republican Foreign Min- 
istries and the composition and size of their diplomatic establishments is ob- 
scure, since Soviet sources provide little systematic descriptive information. 
The diplomatic structure of the republics must be reconstructed from scattered 
and fragmentary references in the Soviet press and from lists of delegations 
furnished to international organizations and conferences in which the republics 
participate. 

Only the Ukraine and Byelorussia maintain any semblance of a permanent 
diplomatic establishment. This is due to their membership in the United Na- 
tions and six of its specialized agencies, and their participation in international 
commissions and conferences based on U. N. membership. The tivo Slavic Re- 
publics must maintain a minimum roster of diplomatic functionaries and a staff 
to handle routine clerical and administrative work made necessary by their 
modest participation in diplomatic affairs. The most fruitful single source of 
information on the diplomatic establishments of the Union Republics is the 


5 A. Ye. Kochinyan, Pravda, December 9, 1956 and September 13, 1956; A. A. Myuri- 
sep, Izvestia, December 11, 1956; N. Dodkhudoyev, Pravda, February 10, 1957 and 7z- 
vestia, May 27, 1956; M. I. Kuchava, Zarya Vostoka, August 9, 1956. 

54K, V. Kiselev has headed the Foreign Ministry of the Byelorussian Republic since 
its formation. T. T. Tazhibayev, Pravda, November 3, 1956; K. K. Konduchalova, Zzvestia, 
February 16, 1957; B. Ch. Charyyev, Pravda, January 20, 1957 and Izvestia, October 3, 
1956; G. S. Sultanov, Izvestia, January 26, 1957 and November 3, 1956; Ya. P. Ostrov, 
Sovetskaya Latviya, March 25, 1955 and Izvestia, December 2, 1956. 

55 L. F. Palamarchuk (the fourth Foreign Minister of the Ukraine since 1944), Izvestia, 
December 3, 1956; M. I. Aliev, Bakinsky Rabochye, October 23, 1956; I. I. Gashka, 
Sovetskaya Litva, October 10, 1956. Aliev, Azerbaidzhan’s Foreign Minister since 1944, 
died on September 28, 1958. 
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lists of delegations furnished the United Nations several times a year.®® Since 
1946, the compositions of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian delegations to the 
meetings of the General Assembly have revealed a gradual but rudimentary dif- 
ferentiation in administrative organization, broken down into Ambassadors, 
department heads, ‘expert-consultants’ to the Foreign Ministry, interpreters, 
and clerical secretaries. With but few exceptions, the diplomatic functionaries 
of the republics are not ‘“‘on loan” from the central Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
as might be expected, but are primarily republican government officials or uni- 
versity professors with relatively minor rank in republican party organizations. 
The low party status of republican diplomats also corresponds with All-Union 
practice. Neither of the two republics maintains permanent delegations ai 
United Nations headquarters and presumably a substantial part of their For- 
eign Ministry staffs moves to New York each Fall to assume their single most 
important diplomatic responsibility. The temporary headquarters of both dele- 
gations are separate from that of the U.S.S.R. and from each other—a caleu- 
lated attempt to maintain the appearance of autonomy. 

The composition and size of the delegations of the two Soviet Republics re- 
veal minor variations. This is due in part to the uneven nature of their responsi- 
bilities at the U.N. at different times. As full-fledged members of the inter- 
national organization, each is entitled to be elected as a non-permanent mem- 
ber of the Security Council (whereupon they automatically serve as members of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments), the Economic and Social Council, and the Trusteeship Council; and 
their representatives may also serve as Chairmen and Rapporteurs of various 
committees and commissions. Depending upon the extent and diversity of 
their responsibilities, the size and complexity of the two delegations are subject 
to corresponding fluctuations, since they must maintain sufficient personnel to 
occupy these various positions. The only major U.N. body from which they 
are technically excluded is the World Court.®” 

Although in most cases the republican Foreign Minister is coterminous with 
the Foreign Ministry itself, the Ukrainian Republic boasts a diplomatic estab- 
lishment which includes a Deputy Foreign Minister, a Secretary-General, a 
Political Department (with a Director and Deputy Director), a Protocol and 
Consular Division (although it has no consular representation and precious 
little protocol), a Press Division and a Counselor on Economic Problems. Its 
diplomatic ranks correspond with those of the Union and include Ambassadors, 
Ministers, Counselors, and first and second secretaries. The Foreign Ministry 


56 Delegations to the United Nations, issued for every regular and special session of the 
General Assembly and Permanent Missions to the United Nations, issued monthly or bi- 
monthly, both published by the Protocol Section of the U.N. 

5? Article 3 of the Statute of the Court stipulates that no two members of the Court 
may be nationals of the same state and that for this purpose, any person who could be re- 
garded as a national of more than one state “shall be deemed a national of the one in which 
he ordinarily exercises civil and political rights.” 
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also lists a number of Expert-Consultants.*? The structure of the Byelorussian 
Foreign Ministry, for some reason, reveals more sophistication if not sophistry, 
for in addition to the officials, divisions and ranks reported by the Ukrainian 
Republic, it includes a Collegium of the Foreign Ministry (like its parent proto- 
type in Moscow) with several otherwise untitled members and junior diplomats 
at the level of third secretary, thus hinting that it may be an organization not 
only of Chiefs but of Indians as well“? Members of the republican Supreme 
Soviet, university professors, and sundry government officials have also ap- 
peared on the diplomatic delegations of the two republics. Presumably, the 
Political Departments are in charge of U.N. affairs, while the Secretary- 
Generals are in charge of administrative matters. The expert-consultants advise 
on legal and other technical questions, but the duties of the Chiefs of the Con- 
sular Departments in the two Foreign Ministries remain an enigma. Since the 
Byelorussian Republic joined UNESCO, it has appointed a Commission for 
UNESCO Affairs attached to its Council of Ministers, as has presumably the 
Ukrainian Republic as well.®° 

Various other republics have also listed Deputy Foreign Ministers, but none 
can claim so elaborate a diplomatic apparatus as these two. The size of the 
buildings which house the republican Foreign Ministries can also convey an 
impression of the complexity and diversity of their diplomatic functions. While 
the Ukrainian Foreign Ministry is housed in an office building of respectable 
proportions, the Georgian Foreign Ministry has its headquarters in a dilapi- 
dated structure in a dark corner of Tbilisi and consists only of a single reception 
chamber. 

(8) The Union Republics and International Treaties. Soviet writers rarely fail 
to invoke the limited treaty relations of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian Repub- 
lics as concrete proof of their diplomatic autonomy in international affairs. 
These relations, however, have been quite modest and carefully circumscribed, 
restricted almost exclusively to the Byelorussian and Ukrainian Republics. 

Soviet constitutional law recognizes two general categories of international 
agreements: treaties requiring formal ratification by the supreme organs of state 
power (the Supreme Soviet or its Presidium, usually the latter), and interna- 
tional agreements requiring only confirmation by the Council of Ministers. 
Whereas Article 14a gives to the Union the power of “conclusion, ratification 
and denunciation of treaties of the U.S.S.R.,” Article 18a allows the republics 
only “to conclude agreements” with foreign states, and makes no mention of 
treaties or of the ratification and denunciation of international compacts. The 


58 Delegations to the United Nations, Eighth Session of the General Assembly, Septem- 
ber 1953, p. 91; ibid., Ninth Session, September 1954, p. 91; ibid., Eleventh Session, No- 
vember 1956, p. 126; ibid., Twelfth Session, September 1957, p. 133; ibid., Thirteenth 
Session, September 1958, pp. 131-2. 

59 United Nations Handbook, General Assembly Supplement (United Nations, 1946), 
p. 16; Delegations to the United Nations, Second Regular Session of the General Assembly, 
September 1947, p. 28; ibid., Twelfth Session, September 1957, pp. 24-25. 

60 Tzvestia, October 18, 1956. Its Chairman is G. Ya. Kiselev, who was also designated 
as one of the Byelorussian representatives to the Council of the IPU. 
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Union Republics, like the Union, are governed by the provisions of the Law 
on the Procedure for the Ratification and Denunciation of International 
Treaties of the U.S.S.R., adopted by the Supreme Soviet on August 20, 1938, 
ostensibly upon the initiative of its Foreign Affairs Commissions, According to 
this law, “peace treaties, treaties of mutual defense from aggression and treaties 
of mutual non-aggression” are subject to ratification, as are treaties specifically 
requiring ratification,®*! whereas “economic and other treaties upon the conclu- 
sion of which no provision was made for subsequent ratification do not require 
such ratification and may be confirmed by... the Council of People’s Com- 
missars [Council of Ministers] of the U.S.S.R. according to general procedure.” ® 

International agreements contracted by the republics have fallen into both 
categories. No specific provisions in either the Union or republican constitu- 
tions empower the republics to ratify or denounce treaties, nor do they explicitly 
deny this authority either. In accordance with past and current Soviet constitu- 
tional practice, this means that the republics can ratify and denounce treaties 
upon direct authorization by the central government or in the absence of its dis- 
approval. Since final jurisdiction resides in the federal government, all agree- 
ments signed by the republics with foreign states are subject to nullification, 
disavowal or denunciation by the Union government in the unlikely event of 
disagreement between the republics and the central government. The same 
holds true for any declaration of war and peace, for which there is neither 
authorization nor prohibition in the Soviet Constitution. 

The first international agreements contracted by the republics were in 1944 
and were bilateral in nature. On September 9, 1944, the Ukrainian and Byelo- 
russian Republics, and on September 22, 1944, the Lithuanian Republic, con- 
eluded population accords with the Lublin Committee of Poland. The agree- 
ments were signed by the Premiers of the republics and were not subject to rati- 
fication by the republican Presidia.@ Three years later, on May 6, 1947, these 
three republics signed a final protocol with Poland affirming that the agree- 
ments of 1944 had been fulfilled.“ These agreements were the first and so far 
the only bilateral compacts signed by any of the Soviet Republics. 

The Charter of the United Nations was the first international instrument to 
be signed by the republics which required formal ratification, and since the two 
republics deposited instruments of ratification in 1945, the procedure permitting 
their Presidia to ratify international documents was established early in their 
diplomatic development.® The two republics also deposited separate instru- 


8t Second Session of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., August 10-21, 1938, verbatim 
report in English (International Publishers, 1938), p. 678 for full text. 

& Ibid., p. 595, comment by Deputy O. J. Schmidt on behalf of the Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the Council of Nationalities. For details concerning ratification procedure 
in the U.S.S.R., ef. Polents, Ratifikatsiya, pp. 32-36. 

% Vneshnyaya Politika Sovetskovo Soyuza v Period Otechestvennoi Voiny, 2 vols. (Mos- 
1946), IT, pp. 202-204; 230-232. No texts of the agreements were published, only descrip- 
tive information bulletins. 

& Vneshnyaya Politika Sovetskovo Soyuza na 1947 god, 2 vols. (Moscow, 1952), II, pp. 
883-384; cf. also Korovin, ed. Mezhdunardenoye Pravo (Moscow, 1951), p. 365. 

8 Cf. Polents, Ratifikatsiya, p. 36. 
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ments of ratification in connection with the Peace Treaties signed with Italy, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, and Finland. Furthermore, the Ukrainian Re- 
public participated in the Belgrade Conference on the Danube Convention as 
one of the riparian powers and deposited a separate document of ratification.™ 
The two republics have also adhered to the Conventions on Genocide and 
Human Rights, have joined six U.N. specialized agencies, and have adhered to 
other multilateral conventions, some of which required formal ratification.®” 
The agreements signed separately by the two republics with UNRRA on De- 
cember 18, 1945 required only the confirmation of their Councils of Ministers.® 

The authority of the Union Republics to conclude international agreements 
under the Soviet Constitution does not make it mandatory that they negotiate 
with foreign powers on matters specifically affecting their interests nor does it 
require that they participate in negotiations and treaties signed by the U.S.S.R. 
even though they may be directly affected. The Soviet Union has signed treaties 
with Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Finland, and Iran altering the terri- 
torial boundaries of various Union Republics without the participation of repre- 
sentatives from the interested republics in the negotiations or even in the cere- 
monies at the time of signature. The only restrictions upon the powers of the 
federal government in this connection are Articles 18 of the Union Constitution 
and 16 of the republican Constitutions which require the consent of the repub- 
lies prior to the ratification of any treaty which alters the boundary of the re- 
publics concerned. No established procedure in law has been adopted for secur- 
ing this consent and in the past this provision of the Constitution has not al- 
ways been honored even in form. Under the broad latitude of the Constitution, 
the Soviet Government could, if it so desired, require formal preliminary ap- 
proval by the Presidia of the affected republics before formal ratification, but 
the customary procedure is for a republican deputy to grant this consent before 
a joint meeting of the two Foreign Affairs Commissions of the Supreme Soviet. 
This was the procedure employed in gaining the formal consent of the Azer- 
baidzhan and Turkmen Republics to the frontier rectifications made in the 
Soviet-Iranian Treaty of December 2, 1954.89 


vV. THE SCOPE AND FUTURE OF REPUBLICAN DIPLOMACY 


At the time the constitutional Amendments were adopted in 1944, the Soviet 
Government undoubtedly envisaged that the diplomacy of the republics would 
develop more extensively than has proved to be the case. According to Molotov, 
the changes adumbrated a “great expansion of the activities of the Union Re- 


s U7, N. Treaty Series, Vol. 33, No. 518, pp. 181-224; Vneshnyaya Politika ... na 1948 
god, II, p. 29. 

67 The two republics are members of the International Labor Organization, UNESCO, 
the World Health Organization, Universal Postal Union (although neither Republic has a 
separate postal system nor distinctive postal issues), the International Telecommunica- 
tions Union, and the World Meteorological Organization; cf. Kozhevnikov, Mezhdunarod- 
noye Pravo, pp. 338-348. : 

88 New York Times, December 18, 1945. 

6° Novikov, op. cit., p. 34. The Azerbaidzhanian deputy was also the Foreign Minister. 
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publics” in international relations. “It cannot be said,” he reported to the 
Supreme Soviet on the day the Amendments were adopted, that a single For- 
eign Commissariat 

could fully cover not only the requirements of the whole Union but also the multifarious 
and growing requirements of the Union Republics in foreign affairs. Thus the Union Re- 
publics have quite a few specific economic and cultural requirements which cannot be 
covered in full measure by All-Union representation abroad and also by treaties and agree- 
ments of the Union with other States. These national requirements of the Republics can 
be better met by means of direct relations of the Republics with corresponding States.” 


Three days later, on February 3, 1944, Izvestia and other Soviet newspapers pre- 
dicted that the sixteen Republics would seek to establish diplomatic relations 
with all countries in diplomatic communion with the U.S.S.R. 

Main attention was focused upon the largest of the non-Russian republics, 
the Ukraine, whose representative in the Supreme Soviet hailed Molotov’s re- 
port and asserted that “a specifically national aim of the Ukraine is the need to 
establish a close, direct contact between a Slavic State—the Ukraine—and two 
of her Slavic neighbors—Poland and Czechoslovakia.” The resurgence of 
Ukrainian nationalism during the war and the key role of this republic in Soviet 
claims upon the territory of pre-war Poland tended to indicate that the Ukraine 
at least would be permitted to establish diplomatic contact with neighboring 
countries. The population agreements signed in September 1944 and Gromyko’s 
electrifying proposal at Dumbarton Oaks in August 1944 that the sixteen re- 
publics be given separate membership in the projected international organiza- 
tion further demonstrated that the Kremlin was serious about its avowed inten- 
tion to usher its republics into the diplomatic community. This expectation 
was given additional support on May 14, 1945 in San Francisco when the 
Ukrainian Foreign Minister, Dmitri Manuilsky, cavalierly announced to a 
massive press conference that the Ukraine was “ready at any time to exchange 
diplomatic and consular representatives with any country,” and added that his 
government would ‘consider with gratitude any proposals by other states with 
regards to foreign relations.”’” 

An important diplomatic role for the Ukraine was apparently expected by 
high Czech officials as well. President Benes predicted that the Ukraine would 
be a key member of the ‘Slav Bloc,’ and in August 1945, Zdenek Fierlinger, the 
Czech Ambassador to Moscow (and later Premier), ventured to envisage that: 
The Ukraine and Czechoslovakia, as neighbors, must make decisions on a whole series of 
important questions . . . through special treaties and agreements between Czechoslovakia 
and the Ukraine. ... The development of these friendly relations of a political and eco- 
nomic character will be facilitated to a great extent by the amendments which were re- 
cently made by the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. ... The changes permit the Union 


Republics not only to enter into direct diplomatic dealings with other countries, but also 
to conclude treaties and agreements. Considering the diversity of economic dealings be- 


70 Molotov Report, p. 241. 

u D, L. Zlatopolsky, Obrazovaniye i Razvitiye SSSR kak Soyuznevo Gosudarstva (Mos- 
cow, 1954), pp. 202-203. 

7 Soviet News, May 25, 1945; cf. also New York Times, May 28, 1945. 
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tween two neighboring industrial countries, this situation in practice will have an impor- 
tant result.” 


In spite of these expectations, no bilateral diplomatic contacts between 
Czechoslovakia and the Ukraine—or any other Soviet Republic—ever mate- 
rialized. Even the Soviet-Czech Treaty of June 29, 1945, transferring the Car- 

_patho-Ukraine to “its ancient motherland—the Soviet Ukraine,” was negoti- 
ated and signed without benefit of even sham participation by Ukrainian func- 
tionaries, although the Treaty was drawn up in the Ukrainian, Russian and 
Slovak (but not Czech) languages. With the annexation of the Carpatho- 
Ukraine, the great Ukrainian passion for diplomatic relations with Czecho- 
slovakia evaporated as abruptly as it had appeared. 

The only pretense at bilateral diplomatic contacts by the republics were with 
the Soviet-sponsored Lublin Regime in Poland. Aside from the population 
accords of 1944 and a so-called ‘state visit’ paid by the ‘Ukrainian’ Premier, 
none other than Nikita Khrushchev, to Warsaw in December 1945, and recipro- 
cated the following October by a Polish visit to Kiev, nothing ever came of the 
“specifically national aim of the Ukraine” to establish diplomatic relations with 
the Poles.” Notwithstanding various reports and speculations to the contrary, 
the author confirmed in Moscow that not a single republic has ever exchanged 
diplomatic or consular representatives with a foreign power. Even the cultural 
contacts are arranged on an ad hoc basis, since none of the republics maintains 
cultural attachés with Soviet diplomatic missions abroad. 

There is no question but that the Soviet government subsequently revised its 
estimate of the advantages to be gained by stimulating the diplomatic reflexes 
of the republics, for not a single instance exists where a Soviet Republic, or the 
Union on its behalf, has ever made a formal bid to another state to exchange 
diplomatie or consular representatives. On the contrary, when the British 
Ambassador, more in jest than in earnest, suggested to Molotov in 1947 that 
London was interested in exchanging representatives with the Ukrainian Re- 
public, Molotov retorted with evident annoyance that Kiev was not interested 
in expanding its diplomatic contacts. 

One complicating legal factor which prevented the republics from taking any 
initiative in making such contacts, down at least to the beginning of 1948, was 
the Decree of August 26, 1926 which made it a criminal offense for republican 
officials at home or abroad to deal directly with functionaries and institutions of 
foreign states without going through the channels of the Foreign Ministry in 
Moscow. According to this decree, which remained in force even after the adop- 
tion of the 1944 Amendments, should republican officials “receive from foreign 
government offices or officials abroad, or from foreign diplomatic missions in 
the U.S.S.R., written communications of a political or economic nature, they 


13 Z, Fierlinger, “Soviet-Czechoslovak Economic Relations—Past and Future,” Ameri- 
can Review on the Soviet Union, VI, August 1945, p. 30. 

4 Sbornik Detstuuyushchikh Dogovorov, Soglashenit i Konvenisii Zaklyuchennykh SSSR 
s Inostrannymt Gesudarstvami, XI (Moscow, 1955), pp. 31-32. 

1 Cf. New York Times, October 12, 1946. 
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must forward such communications to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs without answering them.” An identical procedure was established for 
verbal communications.”® 

On December 16, 1947, this decree was nullified and superseded by a new de- 
cree of the Presidium which removed its application to republican officials and 
authorized the republics, in conformity with the Union decree, to establish 
analogous procedures governing contact between republican institutions and 
officials with those of foreign powers.” Using the Decree of February 10, 1949, 
issued by the Presidium of the R.S.F.S.R., as a model, the republican decrees, 
which are closely patterned after the All-Union decree, authorize contact with 
foreign powers only through the channels of the republican Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, unless expressly permitted otherwise by treaties signed by the U.S.S.R., 
agreements concluded by the republic, or else by special permission of the For- 
eign Ministry of the U.S.S.R. or the republic.78 

Although the nullification of the 1926 Decree did not result in a surge of 
diplomatic contacts by the diplomatic officials of the republics, it did eliminate 
a legal incongruity in Soviet law, whereby republican officials acting under the 
provisions of the Constitution granting diplomatic powers to the republics 
could be prosecuted under the criminal provisions of the Decree. Furthermore, 
as long as this decree was in force, the formal pretense of diplomatic autonomy 
for the republics was hardly tenable even in Soviet law. 

The role of the Union Republics as actors in Soviet diplomacy, aside from 
the activities of the two Slavic Republics in the U.N. and its affiliated bodies 
and conferences, remains essentially ceremonial and ornamental. Up to now, 
the Kremlin has shown serious interest only in gaining multilateral acceptance 
of its republics, and has sedulously prohibited them from engaging in purely 
bilateral diplomatic contacts. Its feeble, half-hearted and scattered attempts to 
win recognition for additional republics in the international community should 
not, however, be construed as exhausting the Kremlin’s bag of diplomatic 
tricks. Since its initial success in gaining the admittance of the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia into the U.N., Moscow has failed to win acceptance of its other 
republics under international law. After it was rebuffed in its attempt to gain 
admission for the three Baltic republics to the Paris Peace Conference in 1946, 
the Soviet government resorted to a back-door maneuver by attaching the For- 
eign Ministers of the three republics to the regular Soviet delegation. Subse- 
quent attempts to get other Soviet Republics into international organizations 
like the International Telecommunications Union and the Universal Postal 
Union were equally unsuccessful. 

Failure to make headway on the legal level has challenged the Soviet Union 
to contrive more ingenious diplomatic formulas. In recent years, the Soviet 


% Sobranie Zakonov i Rasporiazhenii Rabochye-Krestianskovo Praviltelstva SSSR, 1926, 
Part H, No. 60, Article 448. 

7 Full text in Sbornik Zakonov SSSR . . . 1938-1956, pp. 169-171. 

18 Full text in Sbornik Zakonov R.S.F.S.R. igUkazov Prezidiuma Verkhovnovo Soveta 
R.S.F.S.R. 1946-1954 (Moscow, 1955), pp. 107-108. 
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Republics have been given an increasingly prominent role on what might be 
called the fringes of international diplomacy. For example, beginning in Sep- 
tember 1950, at the Fifth Session of the General Assembly, the Soviet Govern- 
ment initiated the practice of including the Foreign Ministers of selected Soviet 
Republics (principally Central Asian) as members of the Soviet delegation. In 
1950, the Foreign Ministers of the Uzbek and Kazakh Republics were named 
alternate representatives;’? in 1951, it was the turn of the Turkmen Foreign 
Minister, and in 1952, it was once again the Uzbek Foreign Minister and the 
Deputy Foreign Minister of the Latvian Republic who were designated as alter- 
nate representatives.® After Stalin’s death, the Uzbek Republic, in accordance 
with the policy of granting greater prominence to the most vigorous of Mos- 
cow’s Central Asian Republics, was awarded virtually a permanent berth on 
the Soviet delegation and its Foreign Minister (or Minister of Culture) was 
elevated to the status of a full representative.® This practice not only permits 
Moscow to accustom the outside world gently to the presence of republican 
officials at diplomatic gatherings, but also to convey the impression to the 
republics that they have a definite role in foreign affairs. 

Perhaps not surprisingly, in relations among the states of the Soviet orbit, 
the republics have achieved no greater prestige as distinct diplomatic per- 
sonalities, although if Moscow were to become seriously interested in enhancing 
their diplomatic respectability, it could easily arrange for their recognition by 
its client states in Europe and Asia. In November 1954, however, at the Mos- 
cow Conference on European Peace and Security, attended only by countries 
in the Soviet orbit, the official Soviet delegation included the Premiers of the 
R.S.F.S.R., the Ukraine, Byelorussia, and the three Baltic Republics.® Six 
months later, at the Warsaw Pact Conference, the Premiers of the six Soviet 
Republics were once again in attendance as members of the Soviet delegation, 
but they did not sign or join the Pact as separate members.* Significantly, 
neither the Karelo-Finnish nor the Moldavian Republic was represented—a 
calculated omission which adumbrated the dissolution of the Karelo-Finnish 
Republic less than two years later and cast an ominous shadow over the juridi- 
cal status of Moldavia. 

Two republics, the Ukrainian and the Uzbek, appear on the verge of being 


19 Delegations to the United Nations, Fifth Session of the General Assembly, September 
1951. 

80 /bid., Sixth Session, September 1951. 

8! Tbid., Seventh Session, October 1952. 

82 Tbid., Eighth Session, p. 94, and Ninth Session, September 1954, p. 93. In the follow- 
ing year, the U.S.S.R. delegation included a member of the Presidium of the Lithuanian 
Republic, the Chairman of the Georgian Supreme Soviet and Rector of the State Univer- 
sity, and a Deputy Chairman of the Kazakh Council of Ministers. In 1956, only the 
Kazakh functionary was retained on the Soviet delegation; but in 1957, it was the turn 
of a Latvian official and the Uzbek Foreign Minister once again. At the 1958 Session of 
the General Assembly, the Foreign Ministers of the Lithuanian and Armenian Republics 
appeared on the Soviet delegation. Cf. corresponding numbers of Delegations to the United 
Nations, cited above, note 58. 

83 New Times (No. 49), December 4, 1954, special supplement, p. 64. 

& New Times (No. 21), May 21, 1955, special supplement, p. 69. 
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invested with significant diplomatic responsibilities, the former in Soviet rela- 
tions with Europe and the latter in Afro-Asian affairs. In August 1955, the 
Chairman of the Uzbek Presidium, Rashidov, boasted in the Supreme Soviet 
of the extensive “cultural ties between the Uzbek Republic and foreign coun- 
tries,” and reported that since the beginning of 1954, the Republic has been 
visited by delegations from 36 countries, of which 27 were from Asia and Af- 
rica. Less than a year later, he asserted that the number of delegations had 
increased to more than 100, including numerous parliamentary groups.® Since 
1955, the Uzbek Republic has played host to the leaders of virtually every 
neutralist power in the Middle East and Southeast Asia. With almost ritual 
regularity, visiting Asian dignitaries embark on a pilgrimage to the principal 
centers of the Uzbek Republic when touring the Soviet Union. 

Although it is doubtful that the Ukraine can play as effective a role for Soviet 
diplomacy in European affairs as the Uzbek might in Asian and African, from 
the tenor of a recent speech by A. I. Kirichenko, it would seem that an enhanced 
diplomatic role for the Ukraine will be a consequence more of Ukrainian na- 
tional egoism than of any anticipation of concrete diplomatic advantages for 
Soviet foreign policy: 

Look at the Soviet Ukraine! Today it is one of the major countries of Europe and the world. 
... Today the Sovict Ukraine, with its population of 42,000,000, is one of the biggest 
European powers. ... Our Republic occupies a worthy place in the international arena. 


It is one of the founders and a member of the United Nations and many other interna- 
tional organizations; it is strengthening its ties with socialist countries.®? 


An expanded role for the republics in Soviet diplomacy may assume three 
possible patterns, alone or in combination: (1) a steady expansion and accelera~ 
tion of their role in quasi-diplomatic activity on the fringes of international rela- 
tions; (2) transfer of internal consular, passport and visa functions to the re- 
publican Foreign Ministries; and (3) formal bids by the Republics, or the 
Soviet government on their behalf, to exchange diplomatic or consular repre- 
sentatives with foreign powers, not necessarily all at once, but selectively. At 
the minimum, the Soviet Republics could expect a warm reception from the 
countries in the Soviet orbit, but it is quite possible that non-Communist states, 
for their own reasons, may also wish to establish relations with individual re- 
publics. Diplomatic or consular exchanges between the Uzbek Republic and in- 
dividual countries of the Middle East and Southeast Asia are a definite possi- 
bility and are likely to reap rich dividends for Soviet foreign policy.* 

% Materialy Pyatoi Sessit Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR, pp. 40-41. 

s New Times, (No. 38), August 11, 1955, special supplement, p. 22. 

87 Pravda, December 25, 1957. 

88 The increasing importance of the Uzbek Republic has been given legal confirmation 
in the Soviet Constitution. In the original version of the Constitution, the Uzbek Repub- 
lic was listed eighth in the hierarchy of Republics enumerated under Article 18. On Feb- 
ruary 25, 1957, the Supreme Soviet revised Article 13 to list the Republics, not in the order 
of their admission to the Union, but in accordance with the size of their population. The 
Uzbek Republic was moved from eighth place to fourth, immediately after the R.S.F.S.R., 
the Ukraine and Byelorussia, although its population is less than that of the Kazakh Re- 
public. Text of revision is in Istoriya Sovetskoi Konstitutsiya, p. 829, and the original at 
page 730. . 


THE SENIORITY SYSTEM IN CONGRESS 
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The seniority system ordinarily rates no more than two or three pages in 
books devoted to Congress. There is likely to be a brief description and a 
weighing of the arguments, pro and con, followed generally by the conclusion 
that the system is a poor one; occasionally an author will defend it stoutly. 
Regardless of the conclusions, the analyses are rarely thorough. This article 
attempts to fill a gap in the literature on Congress by describing and AONANE 
various aspects of its seniority system. 

It is well to remember at the outset that very few human institutions ignore 
seniority entirely. Champ Clark, in his autobiography, noted that it is observed 
in all the affairs of life: 

No sane man would for one moment think of making a graduate from West Point a full 
general, or one from Annapolis an admiral, or one from any university or college chief of a 
great newspaper, magazine or business house. A priest or a preacher who has just taken 
orders is not immediately made a bishop, archbishop or cardinal. In every walk of life 
“men must tarry at Jericho till their beards are grown.”! 


Yet, as George Galloway states, “in no other place, perhaps, does seniority 
or length of service carry so much weight as it does in the Congress of the 
United States.’ It is more than a means of choosing committee chairmen; it is 
a means of assigning members to committees, of choosing subcommittee chair- 
men and conference committee members. It affects the deference shown legis- 
lators on the floor, the assignment of office space, even invitations to dinners. 
In short, “it is a spirit pervading the total behavior of Congress.” Its signifi- 
cance for constituencies was expressed by Senator Byrd, who, when he was 
persuaded to run again for his seat, explained that “seniority of service and 
committee rank have importance over and above the capabilities of the mem- 
bers.’’4 The system seems absolute in the assignment of office space, and nearly 
absolute in the choice of committee chairmen. Yet in other areas, it is often 
bypassed to a surprising degree.’ Our concern here is seniority as it relates to 
the standing committees of Congress. 


I. WORKING RULES 


As might be expected, seniority is not mentioned in the House or Senate 
rules, although it has drastically changed their effect. Senate Rule XXIV 
states simply, “in the appointment of standing committees, the Senate, unless 


1 Champ Clark, My Quarter Century in American Politics (New York, 1920), Vol. I, 
p. 209. 

2 George Galloway, The Legislative Process in Congress (New York, 1953), p. 367. 

3 Ernest S. Griffith, Congress: Its Contemporary Role (New York, 1956), p. 18. 

4 New York Times, Feb. 26, 1958. 

5 Interview Fith George Reedy, Senate Democratie Policy Committee, March 31, 
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otherwise ordered, shall proceed by ballot to appoint severally the chairmen of 
each committee, and then by one ballot, the other members necessary to com- 
plete the same.” House Rule X reads, in part, “at the commencement of each 
Congress, the House shall elect as chairman of each standing committee one of 
the members thereof. . . . All vacancies in the standing committees of the House 
shall he filled by election by the House.” 

A distinction should be made between Congressional and committee senior- 
ity. Taking the former first, senators are ranked according to the length of un- 
interrupted service, dating in most cases from the opening day of the Congress 
to which they are elected. If they are elected or appointed to fill an unexpired 
term, different provisions prevail. The appointee starts accumulating seniority 
on the date on which a governor certifies his appointment. If a special election 
has been held, however, seniority commences on the day on which the new 
senator takes the oath of office, if the Senate is in session; or if it is not in session, 
then on the day after the election. Those entering on the same day are listed 
alphabetically, with the same rank number. House procedure is similar, except 
that greater credit is given for non-consecutive service. Those with three non- 
consecutive terms are ranked above those with tio consecutive terms, for 
example. Congressional seniority is followed on social occasions, in the alloca- 
tion of office space, and in making assignments to committees. 

Committee seniority is established by consecutive service on a given com- 
mittee. If two or more members go on a committee at the same time, note is 
taken of previous political experience, preference being given to former sena- 
tors, to former representatives and finally to former governors. If previous 
political experience is equal, they are likely to be ranked alphabetically; in 
the House they may draw lots.’ 

When the committee party ratio changes because of a change in the party 
ratio of the house, members of the minority party with the least seniority may 
thereby lose their committee assignments. Otherwise the right to remain on a 
committee and to move up the ladder is generally unquestioned. A study of the 
committee assignments of Senate party bolters since 1925’ shows only two ex- 
amples of removal from a committee regardless of seniority (Frazier in 1925 and 
Morse in 1953) and four examples of members remaining on their committees 
but losing seniority (Ladd, Brookhart, Frazier and LaFollette in 1925). In 
all other cases, including those of 1948 when Senator Eastland supported the 
Dixiecrats and Senator Taylor ran on the Progressive ticket, no retaliatory com- 
mittee action was taken. 

If a ranking member leaves a vacancy because of transfer to another com- 


£ So John M. Vorys of Ohio lost the draw to Robert B. Chiperfield of Illinois in 1939 
when both were assigned as Republican freshmen to the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Twenty years later, when Vorys retired, though he had been for most of that period the 
Republican mainstay on the Committee, he was still only second ranking minority mem- 
ber—Chiperfield’s district was as safe as his, and the seniority order once established was 
not disturbed. 

7 Ralph K. Huitt, “The Morse Committee Assignment Controversy,” this Review, 
Vol. 51 (June, 1957), p. 313. 
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mittee or retirement from Congress, all his fellow party members on the com- 
mittee who were beneath him move up in rank. The career of Representative 
Sabath, to cite a case, gives a unique illustration of what can be accomplished 
by transfer, if it is combined with longevity. He entered Congress in 1907, trans- 
ferred to the Rules Committee in 1929, after 22 years of service, became its 
chairman in 1939 after another ten years, and remained the ranking Democrat 
on the Committee for 13 more years.’ 

A member who is defeated or who fails to run, and later returns to Congress 
again, loses his congressional and his committee seniority. He is likely, how- 
ever, to receive more important committee assignments than the average fresh- 
man. Alben Barkley, for example, after a tour of duty as Vice-President, was 
reassigned to his former committees, Finance and Foreign Relations. 

In short, to become a chairman, a legislator must remain continuously on a 
given committee longer than any other fellow party.member, and be of the 
majority party. It is not uncommon to find men on a given committee of higher 
House and Senate rank than the committee chairman. This is partly a matter of 
luck and partly a feeling on the part of some that it is better to be second or 
third on an important committee than chairman of a minor one. In the 85th 
Congress, for example, fourteen Democratic senators who were not chairmen 
had seen greater service in the upper house than Senator Hennings, the Rules 
Committee chairman, and sixty-one Democratic representatives who were not 
chairmen had seen greater service in the lower house than Congressman Bur- 
leson, chairman of the Committee on House Administration. But other mem- 
bers will stay with an early assignment, preferring to be bigger fish in smaller 
ponds. : 

Although they have no power to determine who shall be committee chairmen, 
party committees-on-committees in the House and Senate make important 
decisions on initial committee assignments and transfers from one committee to 
another. There is great variety in these committees, as can be seen from Table I, 
which describes the situation prevailing in the 85th Congress (1957-1958). 
House committee-on-committee members are chosen in a way that would seem 
to make them less subject to party leadership control than Senate members; 
however, there is no doubt that the House party leaders can influence the 
appointment of these members when they find it advisable. 

In working out the “giant jig saw puzzle” of committee assignments? certain 
limitations are generally observed by these committees-on-committees. They 
must, of course, be guided by the number of vacancies and by the number of 
applications for transfer. Care-is taken to attam geographical distribution, if 


8 Roland Young, The American Congress (New York, 1959), p. 71. 

° “Tt is a perfectly terrific headache for those who have the job of trying to make com- 
mittee assignments.” Senator White in U. S. Congress, Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress, The Organization of Congress, Hearings, 79th Cong., Ist sess. (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1945), p. 394 (hereafter, referred to as Hearings, The 
Organization of Congress). 


‘ 
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TABLE I. COMMITTEES-ON-COMMITTEES IN THE 85TH CONGRESS 




















Senate Senate House House 
Democrats Republicans Democrats Republicans 
No. of -- 
Members 15 23 15 38 
How By Floor Leader By Conference Democratic Each State Re- 
Chosen (Johnson); called Chairman members of publican delega- 
Steering (Saltonstall) Ways & Means, tion chooses one 
Committee with Conference ex officiis, who member, with as 
approval are chosen by many votes as 
Democratic state has Repub- 
Caucus lican Congress- 
men 
Chairman Floor Leader (Bricker), desig- Ranking Demo- Floor Leader 
(Johnson) nated by Confer- crat on Ways & (Martin) 
ence Chairman Means (Cooper, 
followed in ’58 
by Mills) 


not balance.!° Attention is paid to group desires and to the experience and 
training of individual legislators. And balance among the various factions cf 
the party is sought. Beyond these more or less objective factors, being in the 
good graces of the party leader is certainly important in getting on a major 
committee.” 

The House Republican Floor Leader presides over his party’s committee-on- 
committee, and, while Speaker (or, in the 80th and 83d Congresses, Floor 
Leader) Rayburn does not preside, “‘his presence is felt in the deliberations.” 
Important positions are most likely to go to those who display party regularity 
or, at least, support for the party leader, as the following ditty tells: 


I love Speaker Rayburn, his heart is so warm, 
And if I love him he’ll do me no harm. 

So I shan’t sass the Speaker one least little bitty, 
And then I’ll wind up on a major committee.¥ 


10 In the Senate, for example, there may not be two senators of the same party from 
the same state on any committee, a practice that is convenient on other grounds, since it 
eliminates what otherwise might be a source of intrastate jurisdictional disputes between 
the two senators. 

u Farm state representatives dominate the agriculture committees, for example, and 
only lawyers are seated on the judiciary committees. 

2 Much of this material is drawn from interviews in Washington on March 31 and 
April 1, 1958, with George Reedy, Senate Democratic Policy Committee; Lloyd Jones, 
Senate Republican Policy Committee; Mark Trice, Minority Secretary of the Senate; 
Leo Irwin, Clerk of the House Ways and Means Committee; and Congressman Donald 
Nicholson, member of the House Republican Committee on Committees. 

13 Quoted by Arthur Krock, New York Times, April 8, 1958, p. 28. A Washington say- 
ing, attributed to Rayburn is, “If you want to get along, go along.” 
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This party control, which is expected in the more tightly knit House, is also 
found, thougfgethaps to a lesser degree, among the Senate Democrats. The 
so-called “J ie son Rule,” initiated in 1953 when the present Democratic 
majority lea A¥icame into power, allows for departures from seniority in mak- 
ing appointme}¥s ‘and, in so doing, leaves room for the application of less auto- 
matic criteria. According to the rule, no Senate Democrat is entitled to a second 
top committee assignment until every party member, no matter how junior, 
has one top position. 

For all the committees-on-committees “it is handy to have the seniority sys- 
tem to pull them out of a dilemma”; but seniority has not been a controlling 
factor in the making of initial appointments and transfers, except among the 
Senate Republicans. Until the 86th Congress this group, however, placed 
the utmost emphasis on making the appointment process entirely automatic. 
Seniority was carefully measured, previous government service weighed and, 
if all else failed, the alphabet was resorted to in order to solve the committee 
assignment problem on an impersonal basis. In 1959, the Senate Republicans 
` moved far in the direction of the “Johnson Rule,” after considerable discus- 
sion in the Policy Committee and the Committee on Committees. 

In making initial appointments and transfers there is room for choice and for 
favoritism, but there is almost no room for this in choosing committee chairmen. 
Becoming a chairman is a matter of party luck and of individual endurance. 
Once a member becomes a committee chairman, nothing but a change of party 
control or removal from the Congress is at all likely to force a change.‘ Chair- 
men have great powers. They subdivide the work of the committees, arrange 
the agenda and the work schedule, control the staff, preside over committee 
meetings, manage floor debate, and dominate conference committee proceed- 
ings, to mention only their more obvious activities. 

Seniority also plays a part in the appointment of conference committee mem- 
bers and subcommittee chairmen. It is difficult to generalize about the former, 
because there is great variety in practice: but if the legislation involved is im- 
portant, the chairmen of the committees which handled the bill originally, 
the ranking minority members and other senior members, will in all likelihood 
make up the conference committee. 

Subcommittee chairmen are generally the senior members of the majority 
party on a given committee. In the 85th Congress, for example, every senior 
member had his own subcommittee on 12 of the 34 committees (three had no 
standing subcommittees at all). On 19 committees, one or more of the senior 
members of the majority party was passed over in favor of a junior. In most 













s, 


183 Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, July 1, 1958, p. 887 and New York Times, 
January 20, 1959. 

1 The voluntary abdication, early in 1959, of Senator Theodore F. Green of Rhode 
Island, then well into his nineties, as chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, in 
order to make room for J. William Fulbright of Arkansas in that post, was a startling ex- 
ception widely hailed as a tribute to Johnson’s persuasive powers. Thomas S. Gordon of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee relinquished his chairmanship during the 85th 
Congress on account of ill health: 
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cases a reason for this variance from seniority was obvious. The member, for 
example, may have been a party leader or the chairman of another committee. 
Yet in a number of instances there was no evident “automatic” reason for 
ignoring seniority. (One can guess at the reason why House Education and 
Labor Chairman Barden of North Carolina passed over Representative Adam 
Clayton Powell in favor of more junior members.) 


If. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Historians of the House and Senate are not entirely clear as to when the 
seniority system, as we now know it, developed. This is not surprising, since it 
is a custom enforced by opinion, rather than by written rules. Seniority un- 
doubtedly evolved first in the Senate, for this body was reluctant to give its 
presiding officer, the Vice President, the appointment power. He was thrust 
upon them by the Constitution, not chosen by the senators, and was not 
treated as a member of the Senate. Appointment power was vested in the 
President pro tem and in the majority leader, from time to time; but apparently 
the seniority system became firmly established with the development of stand- 
ing rather than select committees, and with the crisis of the Mexican War. 
Since then, although there is no definitive listing, at least five departures from 
the seniority rule in choosing or displacing committee chairmen apparently 
have occurred in the Senate. In 1859 Stephen A. Douglas was denied the chair- 
manship of the Committee on Territories; in 1871 Charles Sumner, the chair- 
manship of the Committee on Interstate Commerce; in 1913 Benjamin R. 
Tillman, the chairmanship of the Appropriations Committee; in 1924 Albert 
Cummins, the chairmanship of the Agriculture Committee; and in 1925 
Edwin F. Ladd, the Committee on Public Lands.*® 

In the House the power of making committee appointments evidently gravi- 
tated early to the Speaker, who, unlike the Vice-President, was a member and 
the choice of his peers. It remained there until the revolt against Speaker Can- 
non in 1910 and 1911, when the seniority system took full hold. Even prior to 
this, however, seniority was a factor to be taken carefully into consideration. 
In carrying out the complex task of making committce assignments, the 
Speaker inevitably sought to regularize his work. One study, for example, notes 
that seniority prevailed in four-fifths of Cannon’s appointments during the 58th 
through the 61st Congresses.” 

In 1910, insurgent Republicans, working with Democrats, managed to take 
away many of the Speaker’s powers, including the appointment of committee 
members and chairmen.}® Congressman Norris proposed that this power be 


% Lauros G. McConachie, Congressional Committees (New York: Crowell, 1898), p. 281. 

w Senator Morse in the debate on the nomination of Senator Eastland as chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, U. S. Congress, Congressional Record, 84th Cong., 2d sess. 
(1956), p. 3815. “Cotton Ed” Smith, a Democrat, got Cummins’ place, by a coalition vote. 

1” Chang Wei Chiu, The Speaker of the House of Representatives (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1928), p. 71. 

18 For previous moves to strip the Speaker of his powers see D, S. Alexander, History 
and Procedure of the House of Representatives (Boston, 1916), p. 76. 
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given to a newly constituted Rules Committee which would represent the en- 
tire country and every interest in the country, and which would not include 
the Speaker.!? The Democrats, however, would not go along, and the system as 
we know it today developed instead. 

Norris felt that ‘committee assignments were the rawhide used to promote 
party subserviency and to crush any spirit of independence.’”?° He was willing to 
take any lessening of the Speaker’s powers on which he could reach agreement 
with the House Democrats, but he regretted the fact that he could not get 
support for his proposed committee on committees. Still unrepentant, he wrote 
in 1944, “If we had adopted this rule, as I originally proposed it and as agreed 
to by all the Insurgents, the seniority rule would not be here to trouble us 
now,’ 


i 


II. THE PROS AND CONS OF SENIORITY 


The debate over the seniority system generally centers on the choice of com- 
mittee chairmen. The favorable arguments stress the harmony which results 
from the system, the emphasis which it places on experience, and the lack of 
any more suitable alternative. The unfavorable arguments stress the effect of 
the system on party responsibility and Presidential leadership, the lack of any 
dependable relation between seniority and qualified leadership, and the fact ` 
that the committee leaders in Congress are by no means representative of many 
of the dominant interests either in the party or in the nation. 

The most telling argument of the proponents of seniority is that the system 
promotes legislative harmony. It prevents hurt feelings on the part of those 
passed over in the struggle for appointment, and incidentally, it keeps pressure 
groups out of this struggle. As a result, it helps to create a more cooperative 
atmosphere, both in the legislative body as a whole, and on the various com- . 
mittees. Committees can act as more of a unit, and in a more non-partisan 
manner. Roland Young makes this point in this fashion: 

The adjustment of rival claims must precede the adjustment of major conflicts without 
being permitted to divert attention for long from the larger task at hand. Some harmony 


within the legislature—including agreement on the location of internal authority—must 
exist before the legislature can itself promote harmony between conflicting groups.” 


Senator Barkley spoke in similar terms, when he opposed the Morse-Lehman 
attempt to prevent Senator Eastland from becoming Judiciary Chairman in 
1956: 


The element of favoritism would come into play, and there would be log-rolling and 
electioneering for the votes of the committee members by those who wanted to be com- 
mittee chairmen. ... Jealousies; ambitions, and all the frailties of human nature would 
crop out in the electioneering methods of men who wanted to be chairmen of committees.” 


19 George W. Norris, Fighting Liberal (New York, 1945), pp. 114-115. 

20 Ibid., p. 182. 

21 A letter quoted in Robert Heller, Strengthening Congress (Washington: National 
Planning Association, 1945), p. 39. 

2 The American Congress, p. 46. 

23 Congressional Record, 84th Cong., 2d sess. (1956), p- 3822. 
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Another argument of the proponents is that the system produces experienced 
chairmen—experienced both in the subject matter of the committee on which 
they have served so long, and in legislative procedure. They may also be better 
acquainted with the officials at working levels in the executive branch with 
whom they have to deal than the more transient department heads, who come 
and ge with changes of Presidents. Robert Luce suggests that “though not the 
only factor in deciding merit, experience is the most important factor.’ 

Finally, the proponents argue that the system is better than the alternatives, 
which range all the way from the even more arbitrary automatic proposal onec 

“made that the chairman be the member of the committee from the most 
Northern state, to one in which the President is responsible for the appoint- 
ments. They take the essentially conservative position that there is no reason 
to change from a system that is working satisfactorily to a system about which 
the results are largely unknown. Some wonder if the system has not turned out 
to be a “rather handy scapegoat for Congressional inertia.” 

People on both sides of the fence tend to agree that when and if Americans 
turn toward party responsibility, “seniority will be an early casualty.” The 
proponents of seniority, as one might expect, emphasize the harmonizing, rather 
than the issue-defining role of political parties, while the most outspoken 
critics of seniority favor responsible parties. They emphasize the diffusion of 
leadership among the 36 standing committees of Congress, and the fact that 
there is no adequate way of integrating their various programs. In fact, they 
hold, the people most likely to become chairmen, the people from one-party 
constituencies, are the ones most likely to be out of tune with the party’s 
program: 

A chairmanship, after all, is the position of a quarterback on a football team. It should 


not be given to someone who refuses to be part of the team or who might even carry the 
ball across the wrong goal line.?” 


The system, the critics argue, is no guarantee that chairmen will be well 
qualified. A hardy constitution and the ability to get reelected in the home dis- 
trict do not necessarily fit a man to preside over committee meetings or to de- 
fend committee reports on the floor. If the system puts so much emphasis on 
experience, why, they ask, is a man who leaves to take an administrative post, 
but who returns later to Congress, given little or no credit for his previous ex- 
perience??! There have been examples, also, of chairmen who were too senile to 


* Robert Luce, Congress: An Explanation (Cambridge, 1926), p. 9. 

2% Stewart L. Udall, “A Defense of the Seniority System,” New York Times Magazine, 
January 18, 1957. 

2 Roland Young, This Is Congress (New York, 1948), p. 109. 

22 Two new standing committees were created by the 86th Congress, bringing the total 
to 36. These are the Senate Committee on Astronautical and Space Sciences and the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

*7 Committee on Political Parties of the American Political Science Association, To- 
ward a More Responsible T'wo-Party System (New York, 1950), p. 62. 

8 Senator Neuberger suggests that this is one reason why ex-Presidents have little 
interest in running for Congress. Richard L. Neuberger, “A Senator’s Case Against Sen- 
iority,” New York Times Magazine, April 7, 1957. 
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be effective. When Senator Capper became chairman of the Agriculture Com- 
` mittee he could neither make himself understood, nor understand others. “The 
seniority principle is followed mainly because the seniors are pleased with them- 
selves and see no sufficient reason for consigning their powers to others.”?° 
Finally, the critics suggest that the system produces a large number of 
chairmen who are representative of only one element of the party, and that, 
generally, a minority element. They represent “stagnant” districts made safe 
by restrictions on voting, by a one-party monopoly, by the ascendency of a 
major interest group, or by an effective rural or urban political machine.®° 
Thus, the leaders of Congress, produced by the seniority system, are almost 
guaranteed to oppose the President, regardless of party, and a new non- 
constitutional dimension is added to our constitutional system of separation 


` of powers. 


IV. SOME EFFECTS OF THE SENIORITY SYSTEM 


Although it is impossible to prove the correctness of many of these appraisals 
of the seniority system, some can be analyzed statistically. Charges have been 
made, for example, that chairmen are approaching senility, that certain sec- 
tions enjoy a disproportionate share of the chairmanships, that chairmen come 
from districts which are socially and politically stagnant, and that they vote 
against their party and the President a great percentage of the time. 

The statistics concerning seniority in this section cover the years 1947 
through 1958. This period from the 80th through the 85th Congress is a logical 
one to take for analysis, for the committee pattern has remained essentially 
unchanged since 1947 when the Legislative Reorganization Act cut the total 
number of committees from 80 to 34. The period includes two Republican 
Congresses (80th and 83rd) and four Democratic Congresses. There were a 
total of 60 Democratic and 30 Republican chairmen in the Senate; 76 Demo- 
cratic and 38 Republican chairmen in the House of Representatives,?! counting 
each chairmanship for each Congress separately; altogether, 114 individuals 
occupied these 34 places during the time covered. 

It is certainly true that chairmen are older than their colleagues, although 
perhaps not as markedly so as is commonly believed. The spread, greater in the 
House than in the Senate, averages 11 years in the former and six in the latter. 
Table II shows the age distribution of all chairmen at the commencement of 
each of the six Congresses studied. A greater percentage of Senate chairmen 
have been in their fifties than in any other ten-year period, while a greater 


29 Alfred De Grazia, The Elements of Political Science (New York, 1952), p. 381. This 
was phrased differently to the author by Senator Saltonstall, as follows, “The longer I 
stay in Washington, the more sympathetic I become with the system.” 

30 Galloway, The Legislative Process in Congress, p. 271. 

31 Tf a chairman died less than half way through a particular Congress, his successor 
was counted as if he had been chairman throughout in the statistical presentation made 
here. : 
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TABLE II. AGE DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSE AND SENATE COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 























House Senate 
Age Range 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
40-49 9 8 6 7 
50-59 32 28 29 32 
60-69 43 38 88 31 
70~79 24 21 20 22 
80-89 6 5 7 8 
114 100 f 90 100 





percentage of House chairmen have been in their sixties. The youngest chair- 
men in the period studied were Representative Velde (42) and Senator Mce- 
Carthy (43), both in the Republican 83rd Congress. The oldest chairmen, both 
Democrats, were Representative Doughton (87) in the 82d Congress and 
Senator Green (89) at the commencement of the 85th Congress. 

It is also true that the South provides a large percentage of the chairmen 
when the Democrats are in control, as the Middle West does when the Repub- 
licans are in control. Maps 1 and 2 show the states from which committec 
chairmen have come during the period under study. Perhaps this material can 
be better grasped in connection with Table HI. Taking both parties together, 
each of the four regions has had a reasonably equal number of chairmen, except 
for the West, which has produced few House chairmen. However, over half the 
Democratic chairmen from the House and the Senate have come from the 
South, and over half the Republican chairmen from the Midwest. 

There are a number of ways of attempting, very roughly, to identify the more 


TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
BY GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS* 

















Senate House 
Democrats Democrats 
and Dems. Reps. and Dems. Reps. 
Republicans Republicans 
East 20 12 37 22 17 31 
Midwest 19 2 53 33 17 66 
South 36 53 0 41 62 0 
West 25 33 10 4 4 3 
100 100 100 100 100 100 








* The regional groupings, which are marked on maps 1 and 2, are those used by Con- 
gressional Quarterly, 1966 (Washington: Congressional Quarterly, Inc., 1956), p. 792. 
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“stagnant” states to see if they tend to produce the greatest percentage of 
chairmen. Presumably, in our urban-industrial society, rural states and states 
with low total personal income should fall into this category. Furthermore, in 
this two-party country, one-party states and states with low voter turnout 
should also fall into this category. 

Table IV relates the degree of urbanism of the states, grouped in quartiles, 
to the percentages of committee chairmen from the states so grouped, during 
the period under study. The Senate, particularly under Democratic control, 
has drawn its chairmen from the more rural states. The 24 least urban states 
have had 67 per cent of the Democratic and 40 per cent of the Republican 
chairmen. In sharp contrast, the House chairmen have tended to come from 
more urban states, but with a similar differential between the two parties. 
The 24 most urban states have produced 79 per cent of the Republican and 
43 per cent of the Democratic chairmen. The House results are very different, 
however, when the analysis is made by congressional districts instead of 
states.” 


TABLE IV. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF COMMITTEES CHAIRMEN, BY STATES GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF URBANISM* 





\ 


Senate House 
Democrats ; Democrats 
and Dems. Reps. and Dems. Reps. 
Republicans Republicans 
Ist Quartile ll 5 23 46 31 76 
2d Quartile 31 28 37 9 12 
- 8d Quartile 25 28 17 21 21 21 
4th Quartile 33 39 23 24 36 0 
100 100 100 100 100 100 





* The states have been ranked and divided into quartiles according to the percentage 
of population classified as urban. Bureau of Census, 1950 Census of Population (Washing- 
ton, 1951). A comparison with the 1940 urban percentages, even with the old definition 
of urbanism, shows so few changes in the division of states into quartiles that it seems 
justifiable to use the 1950 figures for the entire period. The first quartile (86.6 %-65.5% 
urban) includes: New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, California, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, Florida; the second quar- 
tile (65.4%-54.8% urban) includes: Utah, Washington, Texas, Colorado, Delaware, 
Missouri, Indiana, Wisconsin, New Hampshire, Nevada, Arizona, Louisiana; the third 
quartile (54.7 %—44.1% urban) includes: Minnesota, Oregon, Kansas, Maine, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Wyoming, Iowa, Virginia, Nebraska, Georgia, Tennessee; the fourth quar- 
tile (44.0-26.6% urban) includes: Alabama, Montana, Idaho, Kentucky, South Carolina, 
Vermont, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Dakota, Arkansas, Mississippi, North 
Dakota. 


32 This perhaps more meaningful approach is to divide the 435 Congressional districts 
as nearly as possible into four quartiles. According to this breakdown, made for the 85th 
Congress only, the 109 most urban districts produced 21 per cent of the House chairmen, 
and 108 next most urban produced 5 per cent, the 110 next most urban 16 per cent, and the 
108 least urban 58 per cent. See Congressional Quarterly, 1956, p. 790, for raw data. 
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TABLE V. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CHAIRMEN FROM STATES GROUPED 
BY TOTAL PERSONAL INCOME* 




















Senate House 

Democrats Democrats 
and Dems. Reps. and Dems. Reps. 

Republicans Republicans 
lst Quartile 17 5 40 53 4] 80 
2d Quartile 18 27 0 37 51 7 
3d Quartile 40 48 23 10 8 13 
4th Quartile 25 21 37 0 0 0 
100 100 100 100 100 100 








* Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, August, 1957, p. 8. Less 
recent total income figures make relatively little difference in the grouping of the states 
into quartiles so that it seems justifiable to use the 1956 figures for the entire period. 
The first quartile includes states which had between 2.16 and 11.96 per cent of the total 
national income, the second quartile between 1.23 and 2.15 per cent, the third between .51 
and 1.22 per cent and the 4th between .18 and .50 per cent. 


Another test of the social and economic characteristics of the states which 
have produced chairmen is found in Table V. The states are divided into quar- 
tiles according to total personal income for 1956. In the Senate, in line with the 
general criticisms of seniority, 65 per cent of the chairmen of both parties have 
come from the 24 states with the lowest incomes. In the House, on the other 
hand, more than half of the chairmen have come from the 12 states with the 
highest income. 

Turning to more clearly political classifications, Table VI divides the states 
into those with one-party (10), with modified one-party (12), and with two- 


TABLE VI. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CHAIRMEN FROM STATES GROUPED 
BY THEIR PARTY SYSTEMS” 




















Senate A House 
Democrats Democrats 
and Dems, Reps. and Dems. Reps. 
Republicans Republicans 
1-Party 33 47 7 21 32 0 
Modified 
1-Party 17 5 40 28 ` 33 18 
2-Party 50 48 53 51 35 82 
100 100 100 100 100 100 








* Following the classification of Ranney and Kendall, Democracy and the American. 
Party System (New York, 1956), pp. 161—164; more exacting criteria have recently been 
developed by Standing and Robinson, “Inter-Party Competition and Primary Contest- 
ing: The Case of Indiana,” this Review, Vol. 52 (Dec. 1958), pp. 1066-1069. 
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party systems (26). Almost exactly half of the House and Senate chairmen have 
come from two-party states, the remaining half being divided fairly evenly be- 
tween one-party and modified one-party states. There are marked party dif- 
ferences, however, the most obvious being the fact that a greater percentage of 
Republicans come from two-party states. This is particularly noticeable in the 
House.’ 

A final test to see if chairmen tend tō come from the more “stagnant” states, 
as is so often claimed, is to divide the states into quartiles according to the 
percentage of the adult population voting in the 1956 election, and relate this 
classification to the distribution of chairmen. The results are presented in 


TABLE VII. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CHAIRMEN AND RANKING REPUBLICAN 
COMMITTEE MEMBERS FRROM STATES GROUPED ACCORDING TO VOTING 
PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION, 85TH CONGRESS* 














Senate House 

Democrats ! Democrats 
and Dems. Reps. and Dems. Reps. 

Republicans Republicans 
Ist Quartile 20 20 20 24 11 37 
2d Quartile 17 13 20 16 5 26 
8d Quartile / 33 7 60 31 26 37 
4th Quartile 30 60 0 29 . 58 0 
100 100 100 100 100 100 





* Congressional Quarterly, 1987; p. 140. The first quartile (77.38-72.0 voters per 100 
persons of voting age) includes: Idaho, Connecticut, Utah, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, West Virginia, Montana, South Dakota; 
the 2d quartile (71.5-67.0): Delaware, Washington, New Jersey, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Vermont, Oregon, Minnesota, Kansas, Missouri, Michigan, North Dakota: the 3d quar-~ 
tile (66.6-54.8): Wisconsin, Nebraska, New York, California, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maine, 
Nevada, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Kentucky, Maryland; the 4th quartile (49.8-22.1): 
Arizona, Florida, North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, Virginia, 
Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, Mississippi. 


Table VII. Because of the difficulty of obtaining data for previous elections, and 

the considerable variations in turnout over the years, this analysis was made 

for the 85th Congress only. A fairly even division among the four quartiles 

appears when both parties are combined, but a marked difference shows up 
as 


33 Another way to look at party strength is to determine what percentage of the mem- 
bers of Congress come from safe districts (districts which gave them 60 per cent or more 
of the 2-party vote), fighting districts (districts which gave them between 55 and 59.9 
per cent of their vote) and doubtful districts (those which gave them less than 55 per cent 
of their vote in the most recent election). Data for the 85th Congress show, as might 
be expected, that there are more safe House than Senate districts. Seventy-one per cent of 
House chairmen or ranking minority members have come from safe districts, while the 
comparable figure for the Senate is 44 per cent. More Democrats than Republicans have 
come from safe districts. 
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again between the two parties. A considerable majority of Democratic House 
and Senate chairmen come from the 12 states with the lowest voter participa- 
tion, nearly all of them southern. 

Now, turning to voting records, Figure 1 charts the chairmen’s performance in 
voting with the rest of their party. A “party unity” score is used, which in- 
dicates the percentage of times that a member votes in agreement with a 
majority of his party when a majority of the other party votes in opposition. 
The graphs compare the average party unity scores of the chairmen, of all 
members, and of the floor leader of the majority party in the Senate and 
House. They also make these comparisons within the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties. When a party is not in control of a given Congress, the score of the 
ranking minority members of the committees is given. The chairmen’s score 
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Fra. 1. Party Unity Score for Chairmen (or Ranking Minority Members) Compared 
with Score for Party Members and for Floor Leader, 80th-85th Congresses.* 


* Data for these charts are taken from the appropriate volumes of Congressional Quar- 
terly. See, for example, p. 124 of the 1957 volume. It is risky to generalize that party unity 
has declined in recent years, on the basis of the material above, for until the 84th Con- 
gress, Congressional Quarterly counted all stands taken, whether by voting, pairing, an- 
nouncing or answering a poll. Since then only actual votes have been used as a basis for 
the scoring. 
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is not far out of line with the average party member’s score. It averages 3 per 
cent below in the Senate and 6 per cent below in the House. In the Republican- 
controlled 80th and 83d Congresses, the House chairmen actually had a party 
unity score higher than the members’ average. 

The usual view is that the chairmen’s party unity score would be higher if 
these key Congressional leaders were chosen by the party leaders, as is the 
practice in a majority of state legislatures. Yet even under the seniority rule, 
the average is not so much lower than the score of the party leader as is com- 
monly supposed. The chairmen’s average is 16 per cent lower than that of the 
party leader in the House and 12 per cent lower in the Senate.: The Congres- 
sional floor leaders, however, often have relatively low party unit scores. Party 
leaders, for example, voted on an average of 8 per cent below the highest indi- 
vidual party unity score in the House and 10 per cent below in the Senate. 
Well over half the chairmen are close to the top in party unity. Their average, 
however, is pulled down by the party mavericks who by seniority win one or 
two chairmanships in most Congresses. 
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Frc. 2. Presidential Support by Members of the President’s Party.* 


* Congressional Quarterly has done a thorough analysis of Presidential support since 
the 83d Congress, and its data are used above. See for example, Congressional Quarterly, 
1957, p. 102. In order to get a crude check on Presidential support in previous Congresses, 
the author made, for each Congress, a tally of ten votes (five on foreign and five on domestic 
issues) on matters on which the President’s stand was clear. The procedure used was similar 
to that used by Congressional Quarterly, but it was not exhaustive. 


3a This quite obviously does not give the full measure of a chairman’s relationship to 
his party’s stand. He can do a great deal in his committee to keep things he does not like 
from coming to a vote on the floor. 

3 A check for chairmen whose party unity score was 20 per cent or more below the 
chairmen’s average turns up Republican Senators Aiken, Langer and Tobey in the 80th 
Congress, and Senator Langer in the 83d. “Maverick” Democrats in the Senate were: 
Johnson (Colo.), McCarran, McClellan in the 81st Congress; Johnson and McCarran in 
the 82d; Byrd and Eastland in the 84th; and Byrd in the 85th. In the House, Republican 
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Voting records also lend themselves to analysis of the degree of support that 
party chairmen, or ranking minority members, have accorded their President. 
Figure 2 compares the support given the President by the chairmen or ranking 
committee members of his party, by all the members of his party and by his 
party leaders in the House and Senate. The chairmen’s, or ranking members’ 
score is not far below the average party member’s score. It averages 4 per cent 
below in the House and 5 per cent in the Senate. The House chairmen’s, or 
ranking members’, score averages 24 per cent below that of the floor leader, 
while the gap in the Senate is 21 per cent. 

In conclusion, a comparison should be made between the seniority system as 
it operates in the House and as it operates in the Senate, as well as a com- 
parison of its operation under Democrats and Republicans. Turning first to 
its operation in the two houses, the analysis above shows some interesting 
similarities. The House and the Senate are about equally likely to get Southern 
committee chairmen, and voting participation in the states furnishing chair- 
men and ranking Republican committee members in the 1956 election showed 
a remarkably similar pattern. Further, there is a close similarity in the House 
and Senate party system patterns with 50 per cent of the Senate and 51 per 
cent, of the House chairmen being chosen from two-party states. 

However, House chairmen come from more urban states (46 per cent from 
the most urban quartile while only 11 per cent of the Senate chairmen came 
from these states) and from states with higher total personal incomes (with 
53 per cent from the first quartile compared to 17 per cent for the Senate). 
It is tempting to hazard a guess, therefore, that House chairmen, with a 
generally more urban-industrial background, should tend to be more closely 
aligned with their party and with a President of their party. The statistics 
presented on the voting records of chairmen fail to show this conclusively, 
however.*** House chairmen and ranking members voted on an average 2.8 per 
cent more with their President than did Senate chairmen (60.8 per cent 
compared to 58.0 per cent for the Senate), but Senate chairmen voted, on the 
average, .7 per cent more with their party than did House chairmen (79.2 
per cent compared to 78.5 per cent). 

More marked differences show up in the backgrounds of the chairmen as 
between the two parties than as between the House and Senate chairmen; 
and a prediction of probable voting behavior based on these backgrounds is 
borne out. Democratic chairmen come from states which are more Southern 








chairman Welch was more than 20 per cent below the chairmen’s average in the 80th 
Congress. Democrats who fell in this category were Barden, Murray, Rankin and Wood 
for the 8lst; Barden, Doughton, McMillan, Murray, Rankin, Stanley and Wood for 
the 82d; Barden in the 84th and again in the 85th, when he was joined by Buckley. 

3 During the 80th Congress there was a Democratic President and a Republican Con- 
gress; during the 81st and 82d both President and Congress were Democratic; during the 
83d both President and Congress were Republican, and during the 84th and 85th there 
was a Republican President and a Democratic Congress. 

3a Tt: must be remembered that much of the information concerning House Chairmen 
applies to the entire states from which they come, and not to the specific congressional 
districts which may be atypical of the states. 
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and more rural, which have lower incomes, which tend more strongly to one- 
partyism and which have a lower voter turnout. It might be expected, con- 
sequently, that a greater percentage of Democratic chairmen would be out of 
line with their party and their President. In the period studied Senate Republi- 
can committee leaders supported their President 22.0 per cent more often 
than Democratic committee leaders supported theirs (70:7 per cent as com- 
pared to 48.7 per cent). They also showed slightly greater party unity than the 
Democrats (77.8 per cent as compared to 76.3 per cent). In the House, Repub- 
lican presidential support was only 1.0 per cent greater than Democratic 
presidential support (61.3 per cent as compared to 60.8 per cent), and Re- 
publican party support was 3.0 per cent greater than the party support of 
Democratic leaders. 

This statistical analysis does not make as clear a case against seniority as 
many of the critics of the system seem to claim. Chairmen are older on the 
average than their colleagues, and yet with luck a number of younger men are 
singled out for chairmanships. The districts which produce chairmen are not 
as stagnant as is often suggested, and the degree of party unity and presi- 
dential support among chairmen is not as low as many believe. The picture, 
however, is far from the ideal held by the proponents of majority rule. 


V. ALTERNATIVES TO THE PRESENT SYSTEM 


Americans have shown great ingenuity in suggesting alternatives to the 
seniority system. Most possibilities were presented by those who testified in 
1945 before the Joint Committe on the Organization of Congress, popularly 
known as the LaFollette-Monroney Committee. The most drastic proposals 
would change the system of choosing chairmen, either by substituting some 
other automatic means of choice, or by giving the decision to a specific con- 
stituency such as the. members of each committee, the full membership of the 
entire house, or to some party mechanism. A more moderate type of proposal 
would attempt to mitigate the effects of the seniority system while continuing 
to work within it, either by more careful initial recruitment of committee 
members or by limiting the power of committee chairmen. 

One proposal for changing the system completely, that of rotation in office, 
would act as automatically as the present system. This could take the form of 
passing the chairmanship around among all majority members with six years 
or more service after a chairman has been in office for an equal length of time, 
or after he has reached the age of 65.37 It could also take the form of putting a 
limit on the length of time a legislator can spend on any committee. 

Chairmen, it is often suggested, should not be chosen automatically, but 
rather by some constituency on the basis of certain rationally thought out 
criteria. Members of the various committees could be given the power to choose 


38 Of a total of 16 people who spoke at the hearings on the seniority system, 14 were 
critical of its operation. 

37 See testimony of Representative Gore at p. 389 in Hearings, The Organization of 
Congress; also Toward A More Responsible Two-Party System, p. 37. 
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their own chairmen,*® or at least to override the seniority system when a 
majority (or two-thirds) of the committee so decides.?® Another possibility, of 
course, would be to have the chairmen chosen by the entire house, by secret 
ballot. Senator Morse argued for this when he objected to the choice of Senator 
Eastland as Judiciary Committee chairman in 1956. He reasoned that Senators 
have a right to sit in Congress, unchallenged, as agents of their states, but that 
Senators, themselves, should be able to choose their own agents, even if they 
are members of the minority party.*° 

These alternatives may give a chance to choose chairmen on the basis of 
ability or devotion to the “public” interest or some other criterion, but they 
do not place any emphasis on party responsibility. Many feel that Congress 
would be greatly strengthened if its committee leaders were also acknowledged 
party leaders. To this end chairmanship appointments could be made by ons 
of a number of party organs: the caucus, the committee on committees, the 
rules committee, the policy or steering committee, the floor leader or the pre- 
siding officer. 

The second general approach to the problem is to attempt to lessen the 
effects of the system while continuing to work within it. One such proposal 
stresses recruitment of new members to important committees. Carefully 
selected committees on committees should give great attention, according to 
some proposals, to procuring geographical and political balance on each com- 
mittee. Not only should each region be represented, but representation of con- 
sumer, agricultural, business and labor interests, should also be assured. 
Recent political trends would be more clearly felt if each committee had a 
number of first, second and third termers in proportion to the number of each 
group in the house. Some have further suggested that the controlling party 
should exaggerate its majority on each committee.” 

Another means of mitigating the effects of the system is to limit the powers 
of committee chairmen by stripping them of some of the perquisites whicl: 
give them control over their members and by making it easier for committec 
majorities to override chairmen’s decisions. 

Aside from democratizing committee procedure, another means of limiting 
the power of chairmen would be to give non-committee members certain 


88 See testimony of George Smith at p. 406 and of Representative Gore at p. 888, 
Hearings, The Organization of Congress. 

39 See testimony of Senator Kefauver, ibid., p. 72. One staff member suggested that the 
committee members choose a member of the staff as chairman, without vote. George Smith 
at p. 406. 

40 Congressional Record, 84th Congress, 2d sess. (1956), p. 3816. 

4 Robert Heller suggests a joint party leadership committee such as George Norris 
proposed in 1910. Hearings, The Organization of Congress, p. 858. 

4&2 See testimony of Ted Salvey at p. 881 and of Daniel Kornblum at p. 930, ibid. Wood- 
row Wilson in his Congressional Government (Boston, 1885), p. 99, suggested that minority 
party members be removed from committees altogether. This has been the regular prac- 
tice of the Connecticut state legislature for its key committees; and historically the House 
Ways and Means Committee operated informally in this fashion, by closed sessions for 
majority members only, when it considered tariff legislation. 
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powers. One suggestion along these lines is the institution of a docket day, a 
day on which those who filed a bill may appear before the committee handling 
it and urge action.“ A further approach is to liberalize the discharge rule. A 
House discharge rule was adopted in 1910 as part of the anti-Cannon revolt. 
It bas been modified three times and, at present, discharge is so difficult to 
achieve that the rule is largely ineffective.“ 

Finally, some feel that, if there is no flexibility in the seniority system, certain 
flexibilities can be developed elsewhere in the legislative process when neces- 
sary. Now and then it may be possible to pack a committee in order to get a 
favorable result. Committee jurisdiction should not be so clearly defined that 
there is not some leeway to choose between committees (and committee chair- 
men) when bills are assigned. And occasionally, certain matters can be assigned 
to select committees, for the seniority custom does not operate here. 


VI. THE “JOHNSON RULE” AND OTHER AMELIORATIONS 


At the present time the most fruitful area for change, in the eyes of the 
author, lies in the second type of proposal discussed above, that of ameliorating 
the effects of the system.-Some quiet but important changes have taken place 
in the past few years in connection with the recruitment of new committee 
members and the lessening of the powers of committee chairmen. 

Senate Democratic Floor Leader Lyndon Johnson has devised a formula 
which makes it possible for younger men to get on important committees. 
According to the formula, no member of the party, regardless of seniority, is to 
receive a second top committee seat until every Democratic Senator has been 
given at least one such assignment. This was cited by Senator Kennedy when 
he made his successful bid for membership on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, transferring from Government Operations. The fact that he was chosen 
over Senator Kefauver, who had four more years of Senate seniority, caused the 
latter to comment, “I am interested to learn that the seniority system is a rule 
that may or may not be applied by the Senate leadership in deciding the rights 
of Senators.’’ i 

Before the results of the Johnson rule can be tested, some attempt is neces- 
sary to determine what the top committees are. No complete agreement is in 
sight on a definitive list ranking committees in order of their importance. The 
man with a business background might well consider Banking and Currency 
a top committee, a man with union interests might feel the same way about 
Labor, and a Westerner similarly about the Interior committees. A practical 


43 See testimony of Representative Herter, Hearings, The Organization of Congress 
p. 100. : 
44 See F. M. Riddick, The United States Congress: Organization and Procedure (Wash- 
ington: National Capitol Publishers, 1949), pp. 236-262. Bertram Gross is critical of the 
discharge procedure, saying that “a bill that is discharged cannot be perfected through 
the use of minor amendments and the perfecting process is thrown open to the floor of the 
house.” The Legislative Struggle (New York, 1958), p. 322. 

Young gives'such an example in This Is Congress, p. 115. 

«8 New York Times, January 8, 1957. 
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approach to the problem, however, is to measure the desirability of the com- 
mittees by finding the relation between the number of members who transfer 
to, and the number who transfer from, each committee. If these numbers arc 
weighted according to the number of members on each committee, a fairly 
accurately indication of committee desirability can be reached. Table VIII pre- 
sents this ranking for Senate committees. A preference ranking of House 
committees, following the same procedure, lists them in this order: Rules, 
Foreign Affairs, Ways and Means, Un-American Activities, Appropriations, 
Armed Services, Interstate Commerce, Judiciary, District of Columbia, Agri- 
culture, Education and Labor, Banking and Currency, Interior, House Ad- 
ministration, Public Works, Government Operations, Merchant Marine, Post 


TABLE VIII, PREFERENCE RANKING OF SENATE COMMITTEES* 








Senators Transferred 





No. Com- Net Transfers 





Senate Committees To From Net Shifts mittee Per Unit of 
(A-B) Membership 
(A) (B) Members : 
(E) 
Foreign Relations 17 1 +16 84 +.19 
Finance 16 2 +14 84 +.17 
Interstate Commerce 17 4 +13 84 +.15 
Judiciary 16 3 +18 84 +.15 
Appropriations 23 4 +19 132 +.14 
Armed Services 12 3 +9 84 +.11 
Agriculture ll 5 + 6 84 4-.57 
Interior 5 5 0 84 0 
Banking and Currency 5 9 — 4 84 — .05 
Labor 3 7 — 4 78 — .05 
Public Works 5 15 —10 76 —.13 
Government Operations 5 20 —15 78 —.19 
Rules 7 20 —13 66 —.20 
Post Office 3 21 —18 76 — .23 
District of Columbia 4 29 —25 66 — .388 





* Information in this Table was gathered from appropriate volumes of the Con- 
gresstonal Directory. Column A gives the number of senators who transferred to each 
committee during the 81st through the 85th Congresses. (Initial 80th Congress appoint- 
ments, when the new committee system went into effect, and freshmen appointments are 
excluded.) Column B lists the number of legislators who transferred off each committee 
during the same period. Column C gives the number who transferred onto the committee 
less the number who transferred off. Column D lists the total number on each committce 
for the entire period under study. (The entire membership of each committee was counted 
anew for each Congress, since the size of the various committees was changed at a number 
of different times.) Column E, which gives the net transfers per unit of membership, was 
arrived at by dividing column C by column D. A similar survey of freshmen assignments 
bears out this listing remarkably well, for the results are almost exactly the reverse of 
this listing. 
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Office, Veterans Affairs. The high esteem for Foreign Affairs in the House is a 
recent phenomenon. 


The Johnson rule has made a difference, as can be seen from Table IX, 


TABLE IX. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOP SENATE COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 














Democrats y Republicans 
85th Cong. 82d Cong. 85th Cong. ` 82d Cong. 
None 4 16 19 26 
One 54 45 36 38 
Two 42 À 39 45 36 
100 100 100 100 





which lists the percentages of Democratic and Republican Senators who have 
important committee assignments in the 85th Congress and compares them 
with assignments in the 82d, before the Johnson rule went into effect. All but 
two Democratic Senators in the 85th Congress had membership on at least one 
of the top eight committes as ranked in Table VIII,” whereas nine Republican 
Senators had no important posts.4® As has been pointed out above, Senate 
Republicans moved to equalize committee assignments in the 86th Congress. 
As a result, only three (nine per cent) of the 34 Republican Senators received 
no important assignments. 

In the House, where the average member has only one committee position, 
the Johnson rule could not apply. But both houses have taken some important 
steps to limit the powers of committee chairmen.*® Action along these lines 
became more practicable after the passage of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946. By decreasing the number of committees from 80 to 34, while 
expanding the jurisdiction of each committee, the reorganization made chair- 
men much more visible. It also increased the number of members on each 
committee, thus making a broader committee base possible. 

The same act contained provisions designed to limit one-man rule and to 
make committee decisions subject to majority will. Section 33 called on each 
committee to set regular meeting dates, to hold open hearings (except when 
marking up bills, or voting, or when a majority of the committee decides to go 
into executive session), to keep a complete record of all committee actions and 
to report out measures only after majority consideration. Once such action is 


47 It is probable that one of these, Senator McNamara of Michigan, because of his 
strong interest in labor, feels satisfied with his membership on the Labor Committee. 

48 These were Senators Beall, Case (New Jersey), Cooper, Curtis, Ives, Javits, Martin 
(Iowa), Morton, Revercomb. 

4@ Roland Young comments in The American Congress, p. 72, “In the long run the prob- 
lems raised by the seniority method of selecting chairmen may perhaps best be met by 
modifying the functions of the chairman, making him simply the presiding officer of a col- 
legiate body and not an official having independent authority by virtue of his title.” 
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taken, “it shall be the duty of the chairman of each such committee to report 
or cause to be reported promptly . . . and to take or cause to be taken necessary 
steps to bring the matter to a vote.” While these provisions are evidently not 
always observed, they make it more possible for committee members to insist 
on democratic procedure when they desire it. 

The Senate has not amended its rules to democratize committee procedure 
further, although an attempt to do so was made in the 84th Congress.5° The 
House of Representatives, which, because of its size, is more likely than the 
Senate to spell out its rules, has taken action, however. Paragraphs 24 and 5 of 
Rule XI incorporate portions of the Legislative Reorganization Act and go 
beyond it. For example, provision is made for the calling of special committee 
meetings over the objection of the chairman. 

Further, an increasing number of committees are adopting procedural rules 
which help safeguard action. Eight® of the 15 Senate committees and nine™ 
of the 19 House committees informed the author that they had some pro- 
cedural regulations other than those of their respective houses or of the La- 
Follette-Monroney Act. Most frequently these rules spell out the rights of 
committee witnesses in considerable detail, but many give protection against 
arbitrary action by the chairman. Signs of democratization of committee pro- 
cedure were noted by Arizona’s Congressman Stewart Udall in an article in 
the New York Times. He cited as a model the rules and procedure of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. These rules limit the power 
of thé chairman by providing that bills be automatically referred to the stand- 
ing subcommittees, whose jurisdiction is clearly defined, and that subcommit- 
tee chairmen be chosen on the basis of seniority. 

Udall cited the other committee of which he was a member, Education and 
Labor, as an example of an unreformed committee. Its rules were brief and to 
the point: 

Be it resolved by the Committee on Education and Labor of the House of Representatives 


for the 84th Congress that the Chairman of the Committee be authorized to appoint such 
subcommittees as he may see fit to carry out the prescribed duties of the Committee. 


Be it resolved . . . that it be the policy of the Committee to meet at the call of the Chair. 


In 1957, after careful bipartisan groundwork by Representative Udall, rules 
essentially similar to those of the Interior Committee were adopted.® 


59 Senate Resolution 22, sponsored by Senators Kuchel and Bush, Congressional Record, 
84th Cong., Ist sess. (1955), p. 355. 

5| Armed Services, Banking and Currency, District of Columbia, Government Opera- 
tions, Interstate Commerce, Judiciary, Post Office, Rules. 

82 Agriculture, Armed Services, Banking and Currency, District of Columbia, Educa- 
tion and Labor, Foreign Affairs, Government Operations, Interior, Un-American Activities. 

53 “A Defense of the Seniority System,” January 13, 1957. 

54 It is interesting to note that some who are sceking to limit the effects of the seniority 
system by lessening the power of committee chairmen, are, paradoxically, most anxious to 
have subcommittee chairmen chosen on the basis of seniority, so as to lessen the rewards 
and punishments available to committee chairmen. 

8 Interview with Representative Udall, April 1, 1958. 
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Udall suggests the following steps designed to ‘democratize committee pro- 
cedure, all of which have been adopted by one or more committees: (1) provision 
should be made for regular committee meetings and for special meetings when 
the majority so desires. (2) Subcommittees should be organized on a perma- 
nent basis, each with clear jurisdiction, and with members having some choice 
of subcommittee assignments, but with subcommittee chairmen chosen on the 
basis of seniority.*” (3) Executive sessions should be limited.®® (4) Finally, 
it should be made impossible to pigeonhole bills without at least the tacit 
consent of the entire committee.® 

The approach of this article has been tempered somewhat as a result of 
discussion with a number of Congressional staff people who have an intimate 
knowledge of legislative procedure. Most of them feel that traditional academic 
criticism of the seniority system is both unrealistic and unfair. All are con- 
vinced that the system will remain for the foreseeable future. The approach 
has been further tempered by respect for some of the conservative checks on 
majorities which are found in our government. The seniority system is among 
the more defensible of these Congressional checks. One can readily understand 
the reasons for its development, for it is common to most institutions. An 
acceptable alternative is extremely difficult to devise.*° 

The realistic approach for a reformer, therefore, seems to lie along the lines 
of improving the system as it now operates. Already significant strides have 
been made in that direction. 


58 The Congressional Directory for the 85th Congress lists regular meetings on a monthly, 
bi-monthly or weekly basis for all but the Senate Appropriations Committee and the 
House Committees on Appropriations, Banking and Currency, Public Works, Rules, 
Veterans Affairs and Ways and Means. The Legislative Reorganization Act excludes Ap- 
propriations Committees from the requirement of setting a regular meeting date because 
of the seasonal nature of their work. 

5? The Congressional Quarterly for 1957 lists subcommittees for all but the Senate 
Finance Committee and House Committees on Rules and Un-American Activities. Some 
do not seem to have clearly defined jurisdiction, but the subject matter of some of the 
committees does not lend itself to clear definition either. 

58 In 1957, with the exception of the committees dealing with foreign affairs, finance 
and the military, of which a considerable number of executive sessions are to be expected, 
the following held closed sessions for 40 per cent or more of the time: Senate Committee 
on Agriculture (41 per cent), Rules (69 per cent); House Committee on House Administra- 
tion (55 per cent), Judiciary (53 per cent), Public Works (58 per cent): Còngressional 
Quarterly, 1957, p. 94. 

59 An approach to this problem, suggested by Representative Herter, would be to al- 
low one-third of the committee members, if they feel that a bill has merit, to put it on a 
calendar. Hearings, The Organization of Congress, p. 101. 

80 In spite of the many criticisms of seniority voiced by those who testified before the 
LaFollette-Monroney Committee, no action was taken “because of lack of agreement with- 
in the Committee as to workable changes in existing practices.” Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress, The Organization of Congress, Senate Report 1011, 79th Cong., 
2d. sess. (1946), p. 35. 
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The emergence of American labor unions to positions of actual or. potential 
power as organized forces in election campaigns has stirred a great deal of con- 
troversy over the limits and propriety of union political activity. A decade and 
more after the Taft-Hartley Act provisions on that subject, argument continues 
as vigorously as ever about the need for, and if a need, then the nature and ex- 
tent of, legal controls over the power of union leaders to enlist and commit their 
membership to electioneering goals. Underlying many of these debates is the 
complex question of union membership solidarity in political affairs. For if, to 
some, solidarity suggests dangers, it also indicates difficulties in the way of mak- 
ing controls effective. Yet we have only begun to explore the solidarity of rank- 
and-file attitudes toward union political activity. 

This study attempts to examine the political opinions of some members of the 
United Automobile Workers (UAW) in the Detroit area. It is not difficult to 
justify singling out the UAW for special study, without implying that UAW 
members are typical or atypical unionists. Few unions have aroused as much 
political controversy as the UAW. More than most others it has emphasized 
partisan political activity. It has openly supported the Democratic party since 
1948, and many of its leaders and members are active party workers. As a 
pressure group, it takes definite stands on many state, national, and inter- 
national issues; and it has occasionally had an influential voice in administra- 
tive appointments at all levels of government. The leadership constantly re- 
minds the members of the close connection between politics and economics and 
of the necessity for political unity. Perhaps no other national union has been as 
politically alert and successful. 


I. HYPOTHESES ABOUT THE POLITICAL ATTITUDES OF UNION MEMBERS 


Some commonly held assumptions about union members’ attitudes toward 
union political activity may serve as hypotheses for testing here. One that has 
had wide currency in the literature on the American labor movement is that the 


1 A few studies have been devoted to this problem: see Irving Bernstein, “John L 
Lewis and the Voting Behavior of the C.I.0.,”’ Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 5 (1941), pp” 
233-49; Ruth Alice Hudson and Hjalmar Rosen, ‘Union Political Action: The Union 
Member Speaks,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Vol. 7 (1954), pp. 404-418; 
Arthur Kornhauser, Harold L. Sheppard, and Albert J. Mayer, When Labor Votes: A 
Study of Auto Workers (New York, 1956); Hjalmar Rosen and R. A. Hudson, The 
Union Member Speaks (New York, 1955); Harold L. Sheppard and Nicholas Masters, 
“Union Political Action and Public Opinion Polls in a Democratic Society,” Social Prob- 
lems, Vol. 5 (July 1957), pp. 14-20. 
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“union member tends to look upon collective bargaining and the strike as the 
proper sphere of union activity and upon election activity, especially partisan- 
ship, as outside this sphere.” Along the same line, C. Wright Mills comments 
that “labor unions as organizations and as memberships are oriented only in 
the economic sphere.” He sees union members as ‘‘often politically passive and 
politically and economically illiterate, not yet realizing clearly that they are 
living not in an economy separate from the political order but in a political 
economy.”? A more recent study has buttressed these views with empirical 
evidence. Ruth Alice Hudson and Hjalmar Rosen, in their study of the political 
opinions of members of a Midwestern regional union, concluded that ‘‘the 
immediate political power of unions at the polls is fairly limited... many 
members are not convinced their union should be active in polities at all, and 
a larger number do not think their union should use some of the procedures 
it has used to implement political activity” (such as telling members how to 
vote). They attribute the relative political impotence of unions not to member- 
ship disapproval of all forms of union political activity, but rather to the mem- 
bers’ lack of “positive enthusiasm” and “uncertainty” on the subject.4 i 
Other recent findings, also based on empirical data, point in a different direc- 
tion, or at least limit the traditional generalization. Kornhauser, Sheppard and 
Mayer, in their 1952 election survey of the political attitudes of UAW members, 
found that the large majority of unionists were politically as well as econom- 
ically oriented. More specifically they found that: 
` 1. The majority of auto workers in the Detroit area (a) vote in agreement with union 
recommendations; (b) express trust in these recommendations; and (c) generally 
approve of labor’s political activities, and desire that labor should have greater 
influence in polities. ~ 
2. An overwhelming majority of UAW members classify themselves as members of 
the Democratic party. 
3. A statistically significant. relation exists between approval of union political ac- 
tivity and a pro-Democratic position. 
4, A minority of union members, ranging from 15 to 20 per cent, stand opposed to the 
union leadership’s political policies. 
5. Approximately 25 per cent of the membership stands uncommitted, ready to sway 
one way or the other. 
6. The most vigorous supporters of labor in politics and the most interested in politics 
are the younger members who are more highly skilled, have higher hourly rates 
and incomes, and are better educated 5 


The purpose of this study is to see how far these conclusions from the 1952 
survey were still warranted in 1956. To this extent it is in part a continuation of 
the earlier survey. Its justification is that generalizations about political be- 
havior, especially when they run counter to the main stream of the literature, 


2 David B. Truman, The Governmental Process (New York, 1951) pp. 298-299. 

3 The New Men of Power (New York, 1948) p. 236. 

4 Ruth Alice Hudson and Hjalmar Rosen, “Union Political Action: The Union Mem- 
ber Speaks,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Vol. 7 (1954) p. 418. 

5 Arthur Kornhauser, Harold L. Sheppard, and Albert J. Mayer, When Labor Votes: 
A Study of Auto Workers (New York, 1956), pp. 262-299. 
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should not rest solely on isolated surveys. By keeping a selected topic under 
scrutiny for a period of time hypotheses may be confirmed, qualified, or re- 
jected. 

The study is based on a stratified area sample of Detroit residents. The total 
sample included 156 UAW members. The interviews were conducted over a 
three-month period beginning immediately after the November, 1956, election. 
Much of their content was derived from questions that had also been asked in 
the earlier survey. Additional questions were constructed for the purpose of ex- 
ploring other facets of union members’ attitudes toward union political activity. 


If. POLITICAL ORIENTATION AND VOTING BEHAVIOR 


Success at the polls is the acid test of any election strategy. In 1956, the UAW 
leadership proclaimed an election program designed to register and vote every 
union member and to insure a large union vote for Presidential candidate Adlai 
Stevenson and the entire Democratic slate. The UAW leadership was thereby 
pledged to venturing into controversial areas and it was anxious to achieve rc- 
sults. The results were impressive. 

First, according to this sample, over 90 per cent of the UAW membership 
were registered and 87 per cent voted in the 1956 election. In some respects, 
perhaps, these findings are the most significant, for given the voting habits of 
people in the socio-economic stratum of union members, it may well be that this 
was all that was needed to insure a large Democratic vote. Second, a substantial 
majority (72 per cent) of those who voted cast their ballots for Stevenson. 
Finally, UAW members are overwhelmingly Democratic. Seventy-six per cent 
of the sample regarded themselves as Democrats or Independents with Demo- 
cratic leanings, as compared with only 10 per cent who thought of themselves as 
Republicans or Independents with Republican leanings. Fourteen per cent re- 
garded themselves as Independents. 

These findings are generally similar to those of the 1952 survey.’ In thes 
survey, too, a large majority (80 per cent) of UAW members were found to be 
Democrats or Independents with Democratic leanings, and 75 per cent of the 
membership voted for Stevenson. Thus in neither election did Hisenhower’s 
personal popularity drive any sizeable wedge in the UAW membership’s sup- 
port of Stevenson’s candidacy. The extent of Stevenson’s popularity among 
UAW members is the more remarkable in comparison with the national totals 
in 1952, which showed Stevenson getting only 45 per cent of the two-party vote; 
in 1956 he was able to hold only 43 per cent of that vote. These data make ob- 
vious the close relationship existing between the desires of the UAW leader- 
ship and the general political behavior of the membership. 

One method of approaching the problem of workers’ acceptance of union 
political activity is to determine their attitudes toward specific aspects of such 
activity, and how these attitudes relate to their actual voting behavior. To test 

6 The two studies utilized different sampling techniques, the earlier one being based 


on membership lists of the union, and the later one on dwelling units. Despite this differ- 
ence in methodology, comparisons within certain limits are justified, in our opinion. 
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the depth of their opinions, similar questions were asked concerning business 
political activity. 
To get at the first of three topics to be considered here, the following two-part 
question (taken from the 1952 study) was asked to UAW members: 
(a) Would you like to see labor unions have more to say, or less to say, about things 
the government does? 


(b) Would you like to see business groups have more to say, or less to say, about 
things the government does? 


The replies are summarized in Table I. 


TABLE I. ATTITUDES CONCERNING THE EXTENT OF INFLUENCE UNIONS AND BUSINESS GROUPS 
SHOULD HAVE ON GOVERNMENT 


Stevenson Eisenhower Did not vote; Total 























Voters Voters no answer Sample 
More for Labor 76% 41% 58% 65% 
Less for labor 17 50 15 24 
Neither more nor less for labor — —- 9 2 
Refused to say; no answer; other 7 9 18 9 

100% 100% 100% 100% 
More for business 31% : 538% 27% 35% 
Less for business 58 38 40 50 
Neither more nor less for business — —- 9 2 
Refused to say; no answer; other t 9 24 13 

100% 100% 100% 100% 


Without attempting any detailed discussion of Table I, the following observa- 
tions can be drawn from it: 
1. A pro-union political pattern is clearly discernible. A substantial majority of UAW 


members apparently feel that labor should have a greater influence on government 
policies than it presently has. 

2. Correspondingly, an anti-business trend appears, although somewhat less pro- 
nounced than the pro-union feeling. It can be safely stated that many UAW mem- 
bers feel that business already has too great an influence on government policies. 

3. The voting behavior of UAW members parallels their attitudes toward the extent 
of labor’s influence on government. Stevenson voters were much more favorable to 
increased labor influence than were Hisenhower voters, and conversely Eisenhower 
voters were more favorable to increased business influence. 


The degree of sentiment among union members in favor of increased labor 
influence in government can be illustrated in another manner. By eliminating 
those who felt that both labor and business should have more to say, and those 
who felt that both labor and business should have less to say, we can compare 
quantitively the degree of union sentiment toward increased labor influence in 
government with union sentiment toward increased business influence. This 
type of analysis also permits a comparison of the degree of union members’ 
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sentiment toward decreased labor influence with their sentiment toward de- 
creased business influence. The percentages are as follows: 

87 per cent think that labor should have more to say without feeling that business 
should. 

6 per cent think that business should have more to say without thinking that labor 
should. 

8 per cent think that labor should have less to say without feeling that business should. 

35 per cent think that business should have less to say without feeling that labor 
should. 


The data indicate rather clearly that the membership supports the leader- 
ship’s desire to attain greater influence in politics, and, of at least equal sig- 
nificance, the membership is especially favorable to the leadership’s objective 
of greater labor influence relative to the extent of business influence in govern- 
ment. 

A second question was designed to deal with one of the more common forms of 
group participation in elections, the endorsement of candidates. Each inter- 
viewce was asked the following two-part question: 

(a) As you know, during the Presidential campaign, many labor unions were for 
Stevenson, and many businessmen and business groups were for Eisenhower. Do 
you think it was all right for the unions to work to get Stevenson elected, or that 
it was not all right? 

(b) Do you think that it was all right for businessmen and business groups to work to 
get Eisenhower clected, or that it was not all right? 


In general, the effectiveness of an election endorsement depends on a number 
of factors, not the least of them the extent to which the group engages in other 
forms of electoral behavior. The problem here, however, was not to determine 
directly the effectiveness of UAW endorsements, but instead to ascertain the 
degree of sentiment in favor of making a specific endorsement. Table II indi- 
cates the responses. 


TABLE II. ATTITUDES TOWARD LABOR AND BUSINESS 
POLITICAL ACTION IN THE CAMPAIGN 























Was it all right for unions to Stevenson Eisenhower Did not vote; Total 
work for Stevenson? Voters Voters no answer Sample 
All right 76% 50% 62% 67% 
Not all right 20 44 24 26 
Can’t say; no answer; other 4 6 14 7 
100% 100% 100% 100% 





Was it all right for business groups 
to work for Eisenhower? 


All right 56% 74% 55% 60% 
Not all right 30 15 34 27 
Can’t say; no answer: other 14 ll 11 13 














100% 100% 100% 100% 
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Union members’ attitudes toward endorsements are an important index of 
union solidarity. For as David Truman correctly observes, “open support (of a 
candidate) will be dangerous, if not impossible, for a group whose following 
overlaps with several different party factional groups and personal cliques. An 
endorsement then invites cleavage and disunity in the group.” Apparently, in 
the case of the UAW, a majority (67 per cent) sanctioned the leadership’s priv- 
ilege of endorsing Stevenson’s candidacy. In other words, UAW political en- 
dorsements have not so far resulted in any marked internal disunity. 

Here, again, the relationship of a pro-union political attitude to a Stevenson 
vote is clear, though with some exceptions. A Stevenson voter was much more 
likely than an Eisenhower voter to look with favor on organized labor’s endorse- 
ment of Stevenson. Likewise, an Eisenhower voter was more inclined to think 
it is all right for business groups to support Eisenhower. As to labor’s endorse- 
ment, slightly more than three-fourths of the Stevenson voters as compared to 
one-half of the Eisenhower voters thought it was all right for labor to support 
Stevenson’s candidacy. 

A third question dealing with attitudes toward labor political activity needs 
to be raised in order to determine whether union members trust or distrust the 
voting recommendations of union leaders, and how these attitudes compare 
with attitudes of trust and distrust toward business groups and newspapers. The 
question was asked in the following manner: 

(a) In election campaigns different groups work for one candidate or another. Are 
there any groups on this list (each respondent was handed a card with the follow- 
ing groups’ names: business groups, church groups, labor groups, veterans’ 
groups, daily newspapers, and fraternal organizations) that you particularly 
trust—that is, you’d be more likely to vote for candidates they recommend? 


(b) Are there any groups on the list that you don’t trust—that is, you’d be more 
likely to vote against candidates they recommend? 


The responses are summarized in Table III. 


TABLE III, GROUPS TRUSTED AND DISTRUSTED FOR THEIR VOTING RECOMMENDATIONS* 











ican Stevenson Eisenhower Did not vote; Total 

IS Voters Voters no answer Sample 

Labor groups 67% 12% 48% ` 49% 
Business groups 4 6 7 5 
Newspapers 12 26 17 16 

DISTRUST 

Labor groups 7% 15% 14% 10% 
Business groups 53 21 45 44 
Newspapers 45 32 28 39 





* The percentages do not total 100% because some respondents did not select any of 
the three groups. 


-1 Truman, op. cit., p. 290. 
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The data on this question revealed that UAW members are more inclined to 
trust labor groups than any other, and more inclined to distrust business groups 
and newspapers than any other. Furthermore, the 49 per cent figure for those 
expressing trust in labor’s voting recommendations takes on added significance 
when it is noted that each respondent was asked to list only those groups that 
he particularly trusted. Putting it another way, the interviewee was free to 
name none if he so chose, and since he was also asked to list the groups he dis- 
trusted, failure to indicate trust of a group cannot be interpreted to mean that 
the interviewee necessarily distrusted it. 

Table III shows again the close interrelationship of a pro-union political 
position and a Stevenson vote. Sixty-seven per cent of the Stevenson voters, as 
compared with only 12 per cent of the Eisenhower voters, indicated that they 
trust labor. As for distrust, only 7 per cent of the Stvenson voters distrust 
labor, whereas 15 per cent of the Eisenhower voters distrust labor. When i: 
comes to the trust and distrust of business groups and newspapers still another 
pattern emerges. First, only 4 per cent of the Stevenson voters trust business 
and only 12 per cent trust newspapers. This compares with the 53 per cent 
of the Stevenson voters indicating distrust of business groups’ voting recom- 
mendations and 45 per cent expressing distrust of newspaper recommendations. 
And, as Table IIT indicates, Eisenhower voters were slightly more inclined to 
trust business and newspapers and less inclined to distrust the same two groups 
than Stevenson voters were. However, even among the Eisenhower voters, 
business and newspapers were more distrusted than trusted. 

A further breakdown of the data reveals that 20 per cent’ of the total sample 
particularly trusted labor’s recommendations and distrusted the recommenda- 
tions of business groups and newspapers. An analysis of this part of the sample 
reveals the following: 87 per cent are Stevenson voters; none is an Eisenhower 
voter; and 13 per cent did not vote. 

It seems reasonable to conclude here that the high degree of sentiment favor- 
ing more influence for labor, the majority approval of labor’s endorsement of 
Stevenson, and the trust many union members have in the voting recommenda- 
tions of labor groups point to an important deviation from the broad generaliza- 
tion that union members are oriented only in the economic sphere. Instead of 
preferring political passivity and believing that union leaders should stay 
within the confines of collective bargaining, UAW membersin Detroit, on the 
whole, favor union political activity. 

The analysis up to this point has been designed to reveal the general politica: 
orientation of the UAW membership. The salient fact emerging is that in 1956, 
as in 1952, most of the membership supported the UAW leadership’s political 
program. But this finding turns us to another problem. Is there a hard political 
core within the UAW? Which type of member can the leadership rely on most, 
and which least? Are socio-economic variables significant for an understanding 
of the nature of membership loyalty? 


Ili. TYPES OF UNION MEMBERS 


To answer these questions the same pattern of analysis was followed that was 
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used in the 1952 election study, When Labor Votes. The method is to classify 
empirically those interviewed into four types, based on (a) the degree of pro- 
union political orientation and (b) the degree of political interest. Union mem- 
` bers of each type are differentiated from those of other types by their responses 
to a battery of questions. Pro-union and non-union political attitudes were 
determined by the criteria already tabulated in the preceding section. The 
degree of interest in political activity was determined by such criteria as the 
extent to which the respondents participated in the campaign; their familiarity 
with the names of candidates for state office; the extent of their reading of news- 
papér and magazine articles about the campaign; and the frequency with which 
they watched or listened to television and radio programs concerned with can- 
didates and issues. The following four classifications were used. 


1. Pro-Labor-Politicals. Thirty per cent of the sample fell into this type. These members 
indicated not only that they trusted labor’s voting recommendations, but also be- 
lieved that it was all right for labor to endorse Stevenson’s candidacy, and that 
labor should have more to say about government policies. They were politically 
active and well informed, and as expected, highly pro-Democratic. Ninety-four per 
cent of the Pro-Labor-Politicals classified themselves as Democrats or Independ- 
ents with Democratic leanings. 

2. Pro-Labor-A politicals. Twenty-two per cent of the sample fell into this type. Mem- 
bers in this category are exactly like the first type mentioned in terms of labor 
political orientation, but differ in being less interested and less well-informed in 
politics. They were also highly pro-Democratic; 97 per cent classified themselves 
as Democrats or Independents with Democratic leanings. 

3. Non-Labor-Politicals. Members in this type constituted 15 per cent of the total 
sample, and were those least willing to support union participation in politics. This 
was true not so much because they took a negative view of specific forms of labor 
political participation (which could be explained by indifference to any form of 
political activity), but rather because most of them were politically active and 
alert. The overwhelming majority of Republicans found in the total sample fell into 
this type. Since the union was not supporting Republican candidates, these mem- 
bers preferred that it take no part in the campaign. 

4. Non-Labor-A politicals. This group made up 34 per cent of the total sample and con- 
sisted of those who were either totally indifferent or were on principle against labor 
participation in politics. Not only did they express such sentiments about union 
political activity, but they also indicated that they were indifferent and not well- 
informed about politics generally. This group was largely pro-Democratic, but also 
included the second largest percentage of Republicans. 


Comparatively, these findings are similar to those of the 1952 survey, as 
Tables IV indicates.® In making such percentage comparisons, however, it should 
be kept in mind that two different types of sampling procedure were employed. 
The key difference is in the distribution of political interest (46 per cent were 
apoliticals in 1952, as compared with 56 per cent in 1956) and not in the distri- 
bution of degree of labor political orientation. Perhaps there was a significant 
shift toward disenchantment in 1956, away from the crusading spirit of 1952. 

The principal purpose of this section, however, is to test the hypothesis that 


8 Kornhauser, ef al., op. cit., pp. 201-202. 
9 Ibid. p. 208. Š 
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TABLE IV. UAW MEMBER TYPES, IN PERCENTAGES, 1956 anp 1952* 














Type 1956 Survey 1952 Survey 
Pro-Labor-Politicals 30% 33% 
Pro-Labor-Apoliticals 22 22 
Non-Labor-Politicals 15 21 
Non-Labor-Apoliticals 34 24 








* Percentages have been rounded off. 


the UAW’s strongest support comes from a group which includes members who 
are younger and relatively well educated, who are highly skilled, and who have 
relatively high incomes. Table V reveals the results of the breadkown. 

Since each type was arrived at empirically—that is, the continua of political 
orientation and political interest were broken up arbitrarily—none of the types 
has any such distinctive set of characteristics as would be found in ideal types. 
Thus, similarities are to be expected. The typological approach is useful, how- 
ever, in pointing out the dissimilarities among the four categories. 

The data in Table V also support, in general, the findings of the 1952 survey. 
The most important group to the leadership is that of the Pro-Labor-Politicals. 
These members constitute the hard core of the UAW from a political stand- 
point. It is especially significant that many of them were not those who grew up 
with the UAW and bear the scars of the union’s battle for recognition. As was 
found in the 1952 survey, they include younger members who have compara- 
tively high incomes and hourly rates, and are relatively well-educated. Since 
they are young, the UAW leadership might be able to build from them, if the 
trend persists, a highly cohesive political force. A question that arises from 
such data, however, and one not answered here, is at what point the loyalty 
of the most loyal members might diminish? What factors might cause the Pro- 
Labor-Politicals no longer to accept the partisan policies of the leadership? 
Such questions involve a consideration of the struggle for the loyalty of workers 
regarding issues and personalities lying beyond the plant gate and the typical 
collective bargaining contract. These should not be confused with the issue of 
“dual loyalty” which refers essentially to in-plant attitudes. 

The Non-Labor-Politicals also include unionists who are highly educated, 
comparatively, and who have high incomes and hourly rates too. The Non- 
Labor-Politicals differ from the Pro-Labor-Politicals in several important re- 
spects, however. Besides being less working-class conscious, Non-Labor-Polit- 
icals are older, include fewer Negroes, and more Catholics. This latter finding 
on the religious affiliation of members in this type is probably the sharpest 
deviation from the 1952 study results. 

As expected, the unionists in the two apolitical types were older and less 


10 Because the 1956 sample did not include any of the “new” suburbs of Detroit it has 
a higher proportion of Negroes (and hence Protestants) than the 1952 sample. 
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TABLE V. SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF TYPES OF UAW MEMBERS 











Pro- Pro- Non- Non- Total 
7 Labor- Labor- Labor- Labor- s nik le 
2 Politicals Apoliticals Politicals Apoliticals P 

Race : : 

White 55% 638% 68% 56% 60% 

Negro 45 37 32 44 40 
Religion 

Catholic 31 44 50 36. 38 

Protestant 67 50 45 60 59 

No answer or other 2 6 5 4 4 
(Whites only) 

Catholic 55 59 67 57 

Protestant 40 27 27 39 

No answer or other 5 14 6 4 

ge 

Under 35 36 39 14 Z 24 28 

85-54 45 17 81 ~ 46 46 

55 and over 19 44 5 - 80 26 
Sex 

Male” 95 87 z 95 88 95 

Female 5 13 5 12 i 5 
Education 

Under 8 years 26 : 45 35 48 39 

8 years and over 74 55 65 52 61 
Income (Individual) 

Under $3000 © A 28 14 14 12 

3000-3999 10 18 23 18 17 

4000-4999 24 12 9 44 25 

5000-5999 19 15 14 10 13 

Over 6000 ; 17 15 36 8 25 

No answer or refused 6 12 4 6 8 
Hourly rates* 7 

Below $1.80 ` 5 7 4 9 4 

1.80-1.99 7 14 9 si 11 9 

2.00-2.19 37 38 41 40 38 

2.20-2.99 41 38 32 38 39 

3.00 or more D 10 3 14 2 10 
{Whites only) ; 

Below $1.80 — 12 — 7 

1.80-1.99 - — 12 7 4 

2.00-2.19 43 29 47 32 

2.20-2.99 38 41 26 53 

3.00 or more 19 6 20 4 
Class Identification - 

Middle 26 15 45 16 23 

Working 70 82 51 78 . 72 

Lower | 2 3 4 —_ 2 

Upper 2 oe — 6 -8 


* Hourly rates were used in place of job classifications because they indicate more 
precisely the degrees of skill, i 


educated. They also included more women proportionately, and more unionists 
in the lower income and hourly rates categories. 
II. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Returning to the broad problem of determining trends in the political be- 
havior and sentiments of the UAW membership, it is noteworthy how closely 
the following 1956 findings parallel those of the 1952 survey: 


i 
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1. A majority of UAW members in Detroit indicate they they (a) trust the voting 
recommendations of labor groups; (b) believe that labor should be accorded more 
influence in government; (c) think that it is permissible for labor to endorse can- 
didates; and (d) are members of the Democratic party or Independents with 
Democratic leanings. 

2. A minority of union members (15 per cent) are opposed to union participation in 
politics. 

3. Approximately one third of the union membership is non-labor politically minded 
and generally politically indifferent, and thus susceptible to influence from a number 
of directions. i 

4. The most active supporters of labor in politics include a substantial number of 
members who are younger, who are better educated, and who have relatively 
higher incomes and hourly rates. 

5. A statistically significant relation exists between approval of union political activity 
and a pro-Democratic political position, as evidenced by a Stevenson vote. 


Thus, the UAW as an organization and a membership cannot be said to be 
oriented only in the economic sphere. 

No claim is made in this study that its conceptual formulation encompasses 
all aspects of union members’ attitudes toward union political activity. The 
findings are significant as they further substantiate most of the findings of the 
1952 survey of the UAW membership. Taken together, these two studies indi- 
cate the need for further refinement of our hypotheses about union members’ 
political attitudes. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE NOVEL* 


ROWLAND EGGER 
The University of Virginia 


Dwight Waldo, Stephen Bailey, and I, among others who have from time to 

time expressed admiration for certain litterateurs as sources of wisdom and 
understanding of the art and science of public administration, will undoubtedly 
ponder at length a statement in W. Somerset Maugham’s latest collection of 
imponderabilia, Points of View. Maugham says: 
Only the very ingenuous can suppose that a work of fiction can give us reliable information 
on the topics which it is important to us for the conduct of our lives to be apprised of. By 
the nature of his creative gifts the novelist is incompetent to deal with such matters; his 
not to reason why, but to feel, to imagine, and to invent. He is biased. The subjects the 
writer chooses, the characters he creates, and his attitude toward them are conditioned 
by his bias. What he writes is the expression of his personality and the manifestation of 
his instincts, his emotions, his intuitions, and his experience. He loads his dice, sometimes 
not knowing what he is up to, but sometimes knowing very well; and then he uses such 
skill as he has to prevent the reader from finding him out. Henry James insisted that the 
writer of fiction should dramatize. That is a telling, though perhaps not very lucid, way 
of saying that he must so arrange his facts as to capture and hold his reader’s attention. 
This, as everyone knows, is what Henry James consistently did, but, of course, it is not 
the way a work of scientific or informative value is written. If readers are concerned with 
the pressing problems of the day, they will do well to read, as Chekhov advised them to 
do, not novels or short stories, but the works that specifically deal with them. 


Maugham, obviously an either-or man, is reviewed by Joseph Wood Krutch. 
My own already high admiration for Krutch as one of the great humanists of 
our time is reinforced by the opening sentence of his review: “It is commonly 
(and no doubt correctly) said that Somerset Maugham is not an ‘important’ 
writer.”? Krutch goes on, however, to say that Maugham has two amiable 
characteristics: as a storyteller he is interesting, and as reader and critic he is 
interested. Krutch has the situation well in hand. At the same time, it is 
worth noting that the high regard for the administrative novel entertained 
by some professors of public administration is not altogether unanimously felt. 

A good administrative novel, it seems to me, is first of all a good novel. 
And it is pretty hard to define a good novel. Henry James, in his notable 
critique of fiction, says “The only reason for the existence of a novel is that it 
does attempt to represent life.” Later, he writes “The only obligation to 
which in advance we may hold a novel, without incurring the accusation of 
being arbitrary, is that it be interesting.’’4 In another place in the same work 


* From a paper read at the annual conference of the American Society for Public 
Administration in Washington, D. C., April 4, 1959. 

1 W. Somerset Maugham, Points of View (Doubleday, 1959), quoted in Saturday 
Review (April 25, 1959), p. 18. i 

2? “In Human Bondage to Books,” ibid. 

3 The Art of Fiction,” in Partial Portraits (Macmillan, 1905), p. 378. 

4 Ibid., p. 384. 
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he insists that “We must grant the artist his subject, his idea, his donnée: our 
criticism is applied only to what he makes of it... . If we pretend to respect 
the artist at all, we must allow him his freedom of choice, in the face, in par- 
ticular cases, of innumerable presumptions that the choice does not fructify. 
Art derives a considerable part of its beneficial exercise from flying in the face 
of presumptions.’’*® In his “Gustave Flaubert” he points out that “However 
incumbent it may be on most of us to do our duty, there is, in spite of a thou- 
sand narrow dogmatisms, nothing in the world that one is under the least 
obligation to like—not even (one braces oneself to risk the declaration) a 
particular kind of writing.’’® In still another place he reminds us that “the 
historian [read student of public administration] essentially wants more docu- 
ments than he can really use; the dramatist [read novelist] only wants more 
liberties than he can really take.’’? 

Other commentators on the art of the novel put their critiques together in 
different ways, but they do not come out very far apart. I think we can settle 
for a definition of a good novel that includes such prime requisites as that: (1) 
it represent life; (2) it be interesting; (3) it make effective use of the author’s 
donnée; (4) it take no more liberties with the subject matter than is essential 
to the achievement of its artistic objectives. I do not think it important that 
the novel accept any of the extant interpretations of the administrative 
process, that it embrace any of the prevailing dogmas of administrative or- 
ganization and method, or even that it propound an administrative morphology 
soothing to the American Society for Public Administration. 

A second characteristic of a good administrative novel is that it be an 
administrative novel—that it represent life within the context of administra- 
tive situations. It is even more difficult to arrive at a satisfactory definition of 
an administrative novel than of a good novel. In a general way, we may say 
that although in respect of the liberty of the author we must follow his char- 
acters wherever they may go, the line between an administrative novel and 
another kind of novel may be drawn at the point where the political, economic, 
sociological or romantic element forces the administrative element into the 
background. The story of the love-life of an administrator does not make an 
administrative novel, even if the administrator happens to be the director of 
the budget or the chairman of the civil service commission—unless, that is, 
he is the budget director or civil service commissioner of a Red Chinese com- 
mune, in which case I am told even his love-life is administered, and is therefore 
the appropriate concern of an administrative novel. John Dos Passos’s Number 
One® is a good novel about an important administrative figure, but it is not 
an administrative novel. Nor are Adrian Lock Langley’s A Lion in the Streets? 


5 Ibid., pp. 394-395. 

8 Essays in London and Elsewhere (Harper, 1893), p. 149. 

7 “Preface to ‘The Aspern Papers,’ ” quoted in The Art of the Novel (Scribners, 1950), 
pp. 161-162. 

8 (Houghton Mifflin, 1943). 

9 (McGraw-Hill, 1945). 
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or Robert Penn Warren’s All the King’s Men, dealing with the same figure, 
administrative novels. Jack London’s The Iron Heel has many interesting 
passages devoted to judicial and penal administration but it is a sociological, 
not an administrative, novel. Upton Sinclair’s Oil? has a great deal to do 
with cabinet and sub-cabinet officers, but it is an economic, not an administra- ` 
tive, novel. The Last Hurrah" is not an administrative novel, although the 
leading figure had a great deal to do at one time and another with state and 
local administration. 

One of the best formulas for the definition of a good administrative novel, 

if indeed it is not in fact a definition, is found in a little volume called Per- 
spectives on Administration, by Dwight Waldo. He writes: 
If we took the familiar categories of the professional writings, what could we find of a 
literary nature to illustrate and enlighten these categories? The reply is that on more 
recent and technical subjects we could find nothing—or nothing direct and obvious. It 
would be silly to turn to novelists for an explanation of program budgeting, but on the 
other hand all the old and persistent themes of organization and management are there— 
and not hard to find: leadership, red-tape, headquarters-field relationships, communica- 
tion, hierarchy, all of the POSDCORB rubrics, and many more. A good administrative 
novel will touch upon at least half of the topic headings of a general textbook, and will 
deal at some length with several.“ 

Without committing ourselves to Waldo’s ratios, it is worth noting that the 
sense of authenticity conveyed by an administrative novel is in some manner 
related to the complexity of the administrative problems with which it concerns 
itself. Paul Appleby has pointed out in his Big Democracy that “Trigonometry 
is no less practical and precise than artithmetic. It comprehends arithmetic, 
but is a way of relating and simplifying the handling of relationships between 
various arithmetical calculations.“ In much the same way, an administrative 
novel which is able to go beyond the simple arithmetic of administrative rela- 
tionships, to a manipulation of events comparable to that of trigonometry or 
the calculus, produces a conviction of reflected reality that stories of simpler 
‘ dimensions rarely achieve. There are exceptions. The sheer virtuosity of 
A Bell for Adano carries John Hersey’s monochromatic portrayal of the re- 
lations between Major Joppolo and the people of Adano to heights of artistry 
seldom reached in novels of any sort, and almost never in administrative 
novels. But George Stewart’s Fire," which rings the changes on practically all 
the textbook rubrics, is a more satisfying story about administration, precisely 
because of the complexity of the inter-relationships which it encompasses. 

Thirdly, a good administrative novel should contribute to our understanding 
of administration. It may do this in many ways. Dwight Waldo’s categories 
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n (Macmillan, 1908). 
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138 Edwin O’Conner (Little Brown, 1956). 
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38 (Knopf, 1945), p. 48. z 
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are certainly as good as any I could formulate, and have the advantage of 
being superlatively written and illustrated in Perspectives on Administration.8 
He tells us first that through literary treatments of administration one can come 
to understand what he knows. There is a difference, he says, between an intel- 
lectual perception and an emotional comprehension, and both the abstractions 
of the treatises and the concrete facts of administration gain vitality, become 
infused with more meaning, through perusals of good literary treatments of the 
same subject. Secondly, “from literature we can learn what we could not 
possibly learn about administration otherwise... the life experiences of a 
single individual are necessarily highly limited in terms of all possible ex- 
perience, but... through literature the life experiences of many are given to 
us.” Third, “we can, through literature, view administration and administra- 
tors as others view them. As professional students or practicing administrators 
we stand always in danger of missing this dimension through our view from 
the ‘inside,’ our professional commitment, and simple familiarity. To fail to 
account for the ‘outsider’s’ natural ignorance or hostility toward administra- 
tion is to fail to account for what is often serious and sometimes crucial in 
both theory and practice.” Fourth, “one can get from literature a desirable 
emotional release—a catharsis.” Fifth, Waldo suggests, “we can get from 
literature a desirable professional humility ...from literary treatments of 
administration we can gain a wholesome sense of the limits of what we know.” 
Sixth, “we can get from literature a coming to grips with decision-making in 
its psychological and moral aspects.” Seventh, “ we can get from good literary 
treatments of administration a wisdom it is impossible to get from the profes- 
sional writings. In the good treatments, there is a facing up to total situations 
and final.questions that is avoided when the frame of reference is ‘efficiency,’ 
‘behavior,’ or ‘science.’ This is not to assert that ‘literary’ people as a group 
have more insight and wisdom than do professional students of administra- 
tion and practicing administrators in their roles as complete human beings... . 
But at their best literary writers seem to me to have great insight—Wisdom. 
Moreover, they have what professional students and administrators are un- 
likely to have, namely, literary skill—an ability to communicate whole-life 
situations, to present questions of a fundamental nature in cogent and stirring 
form.” 

One does not suppose, of course, that administrative novels will render the 
many ‘standard’ textbooks on public administration obsolete, nor appreciably 
affect the sales of such other ‘representations of life’ as are contained in, for 
example, the Stein casebook or the output of the Inter-University Case Pro- 
gram.!? At best, administrative novels add another facet to the many-splendored 
image of the art and science of administration. The recognition of the novel 
as a worthy source of wisdom about administrative phenomena is, moreover, an 


18 Supra, n. 14. The quotations are at pp. 80-89. 

10 Harold Stein, Public Administration and Policy Development: A Casebook (Harcourt, 
Brace, 1952). The cases of the Inter-University Case Program are published by the 
University of Alabama Press, 
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important reassertion of the fact that administration was, is, and will always 
remain, in considerable degree an artistic performance. There are many other 
manifestations of humane knowledge which are the wellsprings of the art of ad- 
ministration, and from which public administration separates itself at its peril 
even while it seeks by every available means to reinforce the sturdiness of its 
scientific pediments. One of the important items on the agenda of studies in 
public administration is precisely that of relating and integrating the kinds of 
knowledge and understanding and wisdom that accrue to it from both its hu- 
manistic and scientific foundations. 

Blaise Pascal, a Jansenist with Cartesian inclinations, made the point some 

three hundred years ago that organized knowledge tended to polarize itself 
around two points,” not the three of which we are accustomed to think as the 
humanities, the sciences, and the social sciences. Howard Mumford Jones has 
carried Pascal’s point further to demonstrate that the focus, moreover, is a 
functional one, based upon the manner in which phenomena are considered 
rather than upon the nature of the phenomena themselves. In this construct, 
the focus of one kind of knowledge is mensurative while that of the other is 
historical. 
Both [says Jones] are the products of men. But in the one set of disciplines the search 
for objective truth is a search to reduce the human equation to zero, whereas in the other 
set of disciplines, which take time and history into account, though accuracy is essential, 
the purpose is, or seems to be, primarily to explicate the human situation. Neither kind 
of knowledge exists in pure form, each shares some of the attributes of the other, and both 
are socially and individually useful. Neither sort of learning is better than its rival, both 
make for human welfare, or ought so to do, and each has its characteristic abuses.#! 


One of the more egregious errors produced by the traditional division of 
knowledge along tripartite lines was the emphasis which it laid upon the dif- 
ferences between, rather than the common characteristics of, the disciplines. 
The sciences, it was said, dealt only with quantitative measurements. The 
humanities dealt with value judgments. The social sciences, it was thought, 
tried to deal with both, and, inferentially, succeeded in dealing adequately with 
neither. None of the assumptions is true. Nothing inherent in the body of so- 
called humane knowledge can be identified with values, or forms any specially 
useful bases for the formulation of value judgments. Even the notion of values 
is inconstant. In the humanistic learning we encounter artists who have overtly 
renounced not only traditional canons of beauty but the idea of beauty itself. 


20 Oeuvres de Blaise Pascal (Paris, 1908), Vol. II, p. 130. 

2 American Humanism: Iis Meaning for World Survival (Harpers, 1957), p. 76. The 
distinction drawn here is not dissimilar in kind to that argued most persuasively by Mr. 
David G. Smith in this Review, Vol. LI, p. 735 et seg. (September, 1957). While the 
“nomothetic” sciences—following Windelband and Rickert—seem to correspond very 
closely to the notion of mensurative learning, it is doubtful whether the concept of the 
‘Fdeographic” sciences can be stretched to include the humanities, although Mr. Smith 
does point out (p. 746) that ‘‘If well done, a political philosophy does have much in com- 
mon with a thoughtful novel.” So, one hopes might also a well-done administrative philos- 


ophy. 
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Writers have denounced not only accepted precepts of style, but the concept of 
style itself. Nor do humanists themselves derive the same values from humane 
studies. T'o be sure, the humanities may offer the opportunity for making value 
judgments, but the judgments are made on the basis of values brought to the 
humane learning; they are not derived from it. Moreover, the notion that the 
scientists deal only with quantitative measurement and objectively demon- 
strated fact has little more validity. “The knowledge of truth,” Jones points 
out, “is a value judgment, the desirability of pursuing truth is another value 
judgment, and the desirability of an unbiased statement of truth is a third. 
But these are characteristic of scientific training, and it seems evident that the 
polarity of learning does not throw value judgments into the field of historical 
knowledge and deprive exact science of value judgments.””2 Concerning the 
social sciences I speak only with passing reference, since the assimilation and 
integration of historical and mensurative knowledge is the essence of that part 
of the discipline represented by the field of public administration. We have, 
much of the time perhaps, dealt inadequately with both, and at other times 
superlatively well. 

We live in a mensurative age—indeed, the greatest mensurative age the 
world has ever experienced. The astounding advances of the physical sciences 
are advances of mensuration. The hitherto immeasurable is being measured, 
and the unquantifiable is being quantified. Professional students of public 
administration, as well as practicing administrators, must surely approve of 
these advances and welcome the extension of mensuration to administrative 
phenomena, Although I am sometimes confused by the models and confounded 
by the mathematics, I applaud the boldness and intelligence with which men- 
surative processes are being applied to data formerly cognizable only in im- 
pressionistic terms. I neither envy the quantifiers their foundation grants, nor 
begrudge them their space in the learned journals. 

But there is another, and to me a somewhat more congenial learning. It is the 
understanding of man in history. This kind of learning is in the main, though 
by no means entirely, a function of time. This kind of knowledge largely derives 
from processes other than mensuration. It is warm. It is human. It is historical. 
Its objective is to enhance, to magnify and to give dignity to the human equa- 
tion, not to reduce it to zero. Most of our knowledge of history is of this order, 
as is our knowledge of philosophy and theology. Much of our knowledge of 
society is of this essentially humanistic kind, whatever claims we may make of 
impersonality or timelessness for our learning about man in his relationships 
to other men. Knowledge of the arts, or knowledge gained through the arts, 
including the art of the administrative novel, is of this order. 

But we are not talking about academic disciplines, nor the accidents of ad- 
ministrative fragmentation in the modern university. Medicine, engineering, 
social psychology, and many other fields of largely mensurative knowledge 
are just as closely connected with man in history as are philosophy, literature, 


2 Ibid., p. 81. 
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music, or the graphic arts. The importance of the historical learning—the kind 
of knowledge that does not derive from mensuration—rests neither upon the 
phenomena which it observes nor upon the techniques of its observation, but 
upon its assumptions concerning the end and purpose of learning itself. The 
study of the classics does not make men wise. Indeed, I have somewhere sug- 
gested that more often than not in America, and sometimes in Oxford and 
Cambridge as well, those responsible for directing the study of the classics are 
themselves mere linguistic grease-monkeys who impart to the learning of 
Aristophanes and Aeschylus educational values somewhat less than those avail- 
able in a good course in horse-shoeing.” 

The significance of the humanistic approach to the problem of knowledge 
derives rather from the assumptions it makes about man. 


It implies [Jones has written] that every human being by the mere fact of his existence 
has dignity, that this dignity begins at birth, that the possession of this dignity, even if 
dimly realized by the possessor, is, or ought to be, the continuum of his life, and to strip 
him of this dignity is to degrade him in so outrageous a way that we call the degradation 
inhumane. . . . Modes of expressing the dignity of man constitute the substance of human- 
ism. The pursuit of knowledge as an end in itself takes on dignity in proportion as its aim, 
avowed or implicit, is the dignity of man, and it ceases to be humanistic in proportion as 
its aim falls below the assumption that the dignity of man is the proper spur and aim of 
knowledge. . . . In the famous state paper that created the United States a set of proposi- 
tions was laid down, each of which has been attacked but all of which, taken together, 
seem to give us the philosophical context in which humanism has its meaning. It is there 
-made a self-evident truth that human beings have dignity; that is, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, and that 
among these rights are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. None of these terms 

can be so clear ly defined that no exception can be taken to their definitions, but the totality 
of this vision is a totality of nobility, the assumptions of this paragraph are assumptions 
springing from a feeling for the dignity of man. 


Joseph Wood Krutch has summarized the case for the humane learning in 
these words: 


7 


Without humane learning no man can remain what we now call Man. Either he will 
slowly become so extraverted and adjusted that he is actually no more than one of these 
figments of the imagination with which scientific politics and sociology deal, or his in- 
dividual awareness of his truest and vividest inner life will alienate him from his fellow 
beings because he will have no communication with them in terms of that inner life, be- 
cause he will meet no public acknowledgement of the fact that any other human beings 
live any such lives, or are, indeed, human at all. Politics unites the outward actions of 
men; ‘the humanities’ unites their thoughts and feelings. It draws them together in spirit. 
But this is by no means all. Indispensable as is the function which consists merely in 
revealing that an inner life is something not unique but shared; different as mankind 
would be had ‘the humanities’ never acknowledged its humanity; the great creators of 
the humane tradition did not stop with the performance of this function. Though they 
were deprived of measurement as a tool and-of experiment as a method, they went on to 
investigate as well as to describe the phenomena with which they deal. They drew con- 
clusions from observations that cannot be rigidly controlled and projected upon human 


23 The Public Service and University Education, Joseph E. McLean, ed. (Princeton 
University Press, 1949), p. 222. 
2 Supra, n. 21, pp. 101-104. 
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beings as a whole experience which they knew only from their own. Even the assumption 
that men other than themselves have any consciousness or desire can be made only by 
such a gratuitous projection. And though by such methods they have not ‘proved’ any- 
thing, they have carried conviction. As a result of such unscientific procedures as it can 
employ the humanistic enterprise has built up that store of ethical convictions, moral 
principles, and standards of values by which men live as surely as it has created an aware- 
ness of their intimate selves and the correspondence between one intimate self and another. 
The body of humanistic knowledge is neither wholly consistent with itself, much less is 
it demonstrably true in any objective sense, But it is, nevertheless, a body of imperfect 
knowledge indispensable to civilization.” 


All this, of course, is no more than to say that understanding is where you 
find it, whether it flows from electronic calculators or administrative novels. 
The understanding of things leads to the understanding of men, and the under- 
standing of men leads to the understanding of things. Neither sort of learning 
exists in a wholly disparate and unrelated form. If, since Heisenberg demon- 
strated that it is impossible simultaneously to determine the position and 
velocity of individual electrons, physicists have given over the deterministic 
notions of Laplace and prefer to talk about probabilities rather than certainties, 
it is no reason to abandon the idea of physical laws to which physical events 
customarily respond, And if our knowledge of human psychology has invali- 
dated the notion of an economic man who invariably bought in the cheapest 
market and sold in the dearest, it is no reason for dropping entirely the study of 
the rediscount rate, or abandoning the regulative functions of the market to the 
hucksters and Madison Avenue. Mensurative knowledge and historical knowl- 
edge, in short, each share the attributes of the other, including their limitations. 
And within these limitations, the wisdom and understanding produced by each 
is equally valid. 

23 “Are the Humanities Worth Saving—II,” Saturday Review (June 11, 1955), pp. 
22-23. 
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Writers on foreign aid policy today generally agree that technical and capital 
assistance from the United States government can contribute effectively to 
economic growth in underdeveloped areas.! There is much less agreement 
among them, however, on the ability of the foreign aid program to contribute 
positively to democratic processes of political and social change.? There is still 
less agreement on the proposal that the United States should, wherever neces- 
sary and possible, intentionally attempt to stimulate social change within the 
context of an aid program.’ Nevertheless, some general considerations not here- 
tofore presented in juxtaposition, and a case history to illustrate them, tend to 
support this proposal. 


I, ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL REFORM GO HAND IN HAND 


The most comprehensive statement to date of the objectives of American 
foreign economic assistance programs is to be found in the Report of the Spe- 


* Field research for this article was made possible by a grant from the Ford Foundation. 
However, the Foundation is in no way responsible for the opinions expressed here, or for 
any errors of fact or interpretation. 

1 Two doctrinaire Liberal dissents from this view may be found in the Yale Review: 
Milton Friedman, “Foreign Economic Aid: Means and Objectives,” Vol. 47 (June 1958), 
pp. 500-516, and Irving Kristol, “The Ideology of Economic Aid,” Vol. 46 (June 1957), 
pp. 497-510. 

2 The most carefully argued dissent from this proposition is to be found in Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, “The Politics of Underdevelopment,”’ World Politics, Vol. 9 (October 1956), 
pp. 55-75. He contends that economic development requires totalitarian regimes. 

3 This has been proposed, however by William O. Douglas in Strange Lands and 
Friendly People (New York, 1951); and by Max Millikan in “How Much Trade—How 
Much Aid?,” Foreign Policy Association Headline Series, No. 121 (January-February 
1957). Millikan says, “We can advise and help [underdeveloped countries to] reorganize 
their own social and economic institutions to make more productive economic activity 
possible.” Hans Morgenthau in ‘The Frustrations of Foreign Aid,” New Republic, Vol. 
134 (March 26, 1956), pp. 18-15, says “It is quite possible that foreign aid, in order to 
be effective, requires a political change either in the composition of the government or 
in the over-all political structure. There must be a policy then on how to interfere with 
the political processes of the foreign country. ...” Peggy and Pierre Streit in “Close-up 
of Foreign Aid Dilemma,” New York Times Magazine, April 13, 1958, p. 108, have said, 
“A foreign aid program that recognizes the need for social and political development as 
well as economic development, that seeks to promote both hand in hand, is one of the few 
instruments the U. S. has to cope with some of the fundamental problems of ... Middle 
Eastern countries.” A similar view, phrased in more academic language, is to be found in 
Lucian W. Pye, The Policy Implications of Social Change in Non-Western Societies, Center 
for International Studies, M.I.T. (Cambridge, 1957), p. 69 ff. 
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cial Senate Committee to Study the Foreign Aid Program, published in 1957: 
“To encourage the evolution of free political and economic systems in other 
independent nations by assisting them . . . in their economic development.’’4 

This is a simplified summation of the conclusions of several studies made for 
the Committee on a contract basis. Of these, the most pertinent is the sophis- 
ticated analysis entitled Objectives of U. S. Economic Assistance Programs by 
the MIT Center for International Studies.® This study asserted that ‘a program 
of assistance can promote the evolution of societies that are stable in the sense 
that they are capable of rapid change without violence, effective in the sense 
that they can make progress in meeting the aspirations of all their citizens, 
and democratic in the sense that power is widely shared throughout the so- 
ciety.” The study admits that political and social change inevitably in- 
volves some turbulence, temporarily giving opportunities for expansion to non- 
democratic political movements. It insists, nevertheless, that since change is 
already inevitably underway in most underdeveloped countries, and since the 
United States has at least a limited capability to steer it in constructive direc- 
tions, the overwhelming American interest is to commit our full potential to 
the task of guiding change. The study makes no claim for certain success. 

It would seem, however, that the failure awaiting an economic aid program 
that does not attempt to guide or assist social change is somewhat more certain. 
Free political institutions can develop only if emerging social groups can 
achieve, or have expectations of achieving, power and status roughly propor- 
tionate to their rising aspirations. If economic expansion takes place for an ex- 
tended period without a corresponding adjustment of social and political insti- 
tutions, this merely prepares the ground for violent upheaval. For example, 
a program which overemphasizes increasing agricultural production may serve 
to concentrate material benefits in a small group of landlords while merely 
widening the gap in economic status between this group and a nascent urban 
middle class, as well as between landlord and tenant. Add to this emphasis on 
agricultural production support for a public health service which reduces the 
death rate without lowering the birth rate, when population increase is already 
outdistancing production increase, and one has the necessary ingredients for 
an explosion. Yet in these categories are to be found some of the choicest show- 
pieces of U.S. foreign aid. 

In the last two or three years support for medium industry seems to have 
gained an increasingly important place in economic assistance programs. The 
needs of a middle class growing faster than its economic base are thus, in part, 
being met. But even balanced economic development may not be able to fore- 
stall abrupt extra-legal transfers of power if traditional institutions are par- 
ticularly inflexible. Stable evolution may necessitate outside help in breaking 


4 U. S. Senate, Foreign Aid, Report of the Special Committee to Study the Foreign Aid 
Program, 85th Cong., Ist Sess., S. Rept. No. 300, May 13, 1957. 

5 Prepared at the request of the Special Committee to Study the Foreign Aid Program, 
Senate, 85th Cong., Ist Sess., Committee Print. 

6 Ibid., p. 20. 
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up institutional rigidities. For instance, even if the urban middle class is able 
to improve its economic status, its political power may not increase as rapidly 
as its political aspirations. Power cannot peacefully be wrested from the landed 
elite as long as the vast majority of the population is rural and the traditional 
hierarchies of rural leadership are maintained. Yet either economic interest or 
nationalistic fervor, or a subtle combination of both, often creates a middle 
class appetite for power even though legal channels for achieving it may not 
exist. The outcome of this or similar circumstances is evident in the coups of 
Egypt, Iraq and Pakistan. Despite the extraordinary factor of a progressive 
monarch, this analysis also calls attention to danger signals in Iran.” 

In order to consolidate their power, leaders of successful coups d’etat of this 
type usually launch an agrarian reform program. Such a program strikes at the 
power base of the landed elite, and establishes lines of leadership between urban 
middle class politicians and the rural areas which previously did not exist. 
However, if power can be consolidated through other means, e.g., charismatic 
leadership encouraging and manipulating xenophobia, then agrarian reform 
may be forgotten before very much is accomplished. If that reform were en- 
couraged by a foreign aid program, however, the possibilities of a peaceful 
establishment of a mass base could be revealed to impatient urban leaders. 
Furthermore, in the process they might have found in the United States an 
ally in their domestic political competition, thereby reducing the likelihood of 
anti-Americanism among their number. 

American policy must also anticipate the time, not too distant, when 
peasant and labor groups become independent political forces, not simply 
pawns in rural-urban elite competition. 

Those who recoil from the thought of the United States government ‘‘fo- 
menting revolution” need to be reminded of what the real alternatives are. In 
a large part of the world we may not choose between revolution and status 
quo, but only between moderate and immoderate revolutions, resulting in 
governments at best friendly but neutral and at worst implacably hostile. The 
calf can no longer be led, but with experience we may learn to hang on to the 
cow’s tail. We must be prepared for an occasional kick. If we are not to shy 
away from the “revolutionary” role of guiding social change then we must 
find workable techniques for fulfilling it. 


II, A DEFINITION OF SOCIAL REFORM 


Intentional, directed social change, involving alteration of the structure of 
economic and political power within a society before such change is forced 
by the inevitable pressures resulting from economic development, is, in broad 
terms, social reform. Thus, for example, mere legislative recognition of existing 
wage levels by the enactment of a minimum wage law which is at the actual 
minimum, or legal protection for rights already exercised by tenants in their 
relations with landlords, is not social reform. Defined more narrowly, and as 


7 See Streit and Streit, op. cit. 
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used here, it is any governmental or governmentally encouraged action which 
is directed toward making more nearly equal the economic and political—and 
even educational, medical or cultural—opportunities for all individuals and 
groups in society. The desirability of social reform is based on the assumption 
that various groups have conflicting interests and that it is the proper function 
of government to set the bounds within which these conflicts can be mediated, 
and to mediate them. Guided by the democratic concept of widely shared 
power, government also needs to strengthen the position of the weaker groups. 
It is through an approximate balance of these interests that free institutions 
are created and maintained. 

The economic aspect of social reform is here paramount. Some types of non- 
economic social legislation are luxuries which highly developed economies can 
afford, but underdeveloped ones cannot. Steps toward equalization of economic 
opportunity may either be direct, e.g., redistribution of wealth through a high 
statutory minimum wage or progressive income tax, or indirect, e.g., facilitat- 
ing a shift in the social power structure through encouraging the creation of 
labor unions or farmers’ cooperatives, whose activities will have a redistributive 
effect. The “indirect” reinforces the “direct” by creating social forces demand- 
ing the enforcement of direct social legislation. The “indirect,” moreover, has 
a more immediate effect on politics than the “direct.” Both are reinforced by 
the progress of economic development, and in turn reinforce it to some extent. 

All social reform measures do not, however, contribute to that wellspring 
of economic development, capital formation. The break-up of large landholdings, 
for example, may substantially assist capital formation and mobilization of 
existing capital, if the size of the actual farm unit is not reduced and if the 
method of payment is properly arranged. Measures raising wages to artificial 
heights may, on the other hand, slow capital formation. But the value of some 
social reform measures comes as much from their psychological impact as from 
their economic contribution. They can give the tenant or the worker a sense of 
being a subject of the government’s concern, or of participating more fully in 
the economic and political life of the nation. The ability of under-privileged or 
under-represented groups to see a future solution of their problems or growth of 
their strength may, in certain circumstances, be as important to free political 
development as quantitative economic benefits. 


Ii. OBJECTIONS TO SOCIAL REFORM 


Four types of objections to United States stimulation of social reform have 
generally been advanced. The first is one of impropriety and is based partly 
on the misconception that American social reformers overseas would necessarily 
proclaim their ultimate goals openly.? A number of commentators on foreign 
aid policy display an inordinate fear of the charge of “intervention.” They con- 
sider American attempts to assist social reform in conjunction with foreign aid 
to be improper interference in the internal affairs of a friendly sovereign state, 
likely to result in accusations against the United States. But “any aid neces- 


8 As we shall see, however, in certain situations this might be good tactics. 
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sarily affects the internal affairs” of the recipient country.® A doctrine of pure 
non-intervention for our aid policy would mean no aid. To intervene is often 
simply a question of supporting one of the competing factions within the 
government or the extra-governmental political structure of the recipient 
country, and may be “as much desired by the [one] as it is resisted by the 
others.’’!° To intervene without social reform is merely to strengthen the ruling 
elite within the existing pattern of inequality. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that in some countries the intensity of 
nationalism may, in fact, make impossible the degree of intervention required 
to push for social reform. Fortunately, however, in most of those countries 
where there is greatest sensitivity to intervention, e.g., Burma and India, the 
ruling elites are already attempting to implement many of the same reforms 
which U.S. aid officials might consider necessary. This not only obviates the 
need for U.S. intervention, but contributes to the impotence of any attempted 
pressure for reform by reducing the conflict of interest between mass and ruling 
elite. 

The second objection appropriately points out that those societies most in 
need of reform have political elites most opposed to it. Even if American pres- 
sure should succeed in pushing through reform legislation, therefore, insofar as 
the elite retained control over the bureaucracy the legislation would not be en- 
forced. This is an objection of ineffectiveness. However, if “indirect” reforms, 
which engender less opposition and are to some extent self-executing, were 
enacted at the same time, they would, as has been pointed out, contribute to the 
enforcement of direct reforms, Furthermore, any well-conceived economic de- 
velopment plan should include related programs—such as settlement of public 
lands—that would generate supporting economic pressures for compliance with 
any reform legislation, such as statutory rent reduction. 

The third and most serious argument against support for social reform within 
the foreign aid program is that it might actually be harmful to the achievement 
of the economic objectives of the aid. This criticism rests on the “major premise 
... that the returns derived by the United States from economic aid depend 
largely on the economic effects of such aid.”! If social reform which seriously 
slowed capital formation were successfully instituted, a development program 
could indeed be handicapped. However, no conclusive evidence has yet been 
presented to prove that such a reform has actually been adopted with U. S. 


® Research Center in Economic Development and Cultural Change, University of 
Chicago, The Role of Foriegn Aid in the Development of Other Countries, prepared at the 
request of the Special Committee to Study the Foriegn Aid Program (1957), p. 76. 

10 Thomas Schelling, “American Foreign Assistance,” World Politics, Vol. 7 (July 1955), 
p. 623. ‘ 

1 See Charles Wolf, Jr., “Economic Development and Reform in South-and Southeast 
Asia,” Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. 12 (November 1952), p. 40. Dr. Wolf has called such 
related programs “competing incentives.” 

2 See Charles Wolf, Jr., “Soviet Economic Aid in Southeast Asia,” World Politics, 
Vol. 10 (October 1957), pp. 91-101. See also Willard L. Thorp, “Strings on Economic 
Aid,” Yale Review, Vol. 44 (Winter 1955), p. 207. 
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backing. The example most often cited, the Philippine minimum wage law, has 
been caught amidst conflicting arguments. A graver handicap would result if 
the dominant faction in a recipient government should flatly refuse to under- 
take reforms deemed essential by our aid administrators; negotiations on eco- 
nomic aid projects might then be delayed, or deliveries of aid goods even halted. 

Objections to a policy which could result in such an eventuality fall in a 
fourth category. They are political as well as economic, and are based on a 
different premise, z.¢., that the purpose of aid is to strengthen existing friendly 
governments.” But it would seem that American interests are best served by a 
primary concern for the long-term socio-economic progress of the country 
aided, with much less regard for political or military alliances than is currently 
given. Long range interests and the maintenance of a continous flow of aid 
goods may not always be coincident. Administrative fear of the immediate 
adverse consequences of withholding aid, based on the “maintaining friendly 
government” premise, limits the effectiveness of aid as leverage for social re- 
form in some countries. Refusal to withhold aid does indeed tend to prolong 
the tenure of the government in power, but it is doubtful whether in the long 
run we are best advised to bolster up a government resistant to reform. The 
short-sightedness of emphasis on “maintenance of friendly governments” is 
readily apparent in Iraq and Cuba. If the United States finds it impossible to 
assist a particular government in the reform of outmoded social and economic 
institutions, and a violent upheaval against that government appears inevit- 
able, International Cooperation Administration (ICA) officials might find it 
most advantageous to withdraw until the change of government had taken 
place. Americans would then be in a position to return and work more effectively 
with the new government. United States assistance for social change might 
involve the sacrifice of a few shaky, but “friendly,” governments; however, it 
could help to discourage the rise of implacably hostile ones. 

Admittedly, many of those involved in deciding upon American foreign 
grants and loans do not accept this long range goal as paramount. But if it is 
accepted, none of these objections appear to outweigh the necessity, in some 
instances, of attempting to combine intentional, directed social change with 
economic development planning, both to remove institutional roadblocks from 
the path of economic progress and to assist more directly the evolution of demo- 
cratic political systems. 


IV. TECHNIQUES OF REFORM THROUGH ECONOMIC AID 


A foreign aid program may stimulate social reform by several methods. The 
most forceful, and most likely to cause adverse political repercussions, is by 
public written agreement between the donor and recipient governments, setting 
forth reforms to be adopted by the latter as guid pro quo for aid. This tech- 
nique has most frequently been used to attach conditions to grants of aid 
neither relevant to aid administration nor to the success of economic or demo- 


13 Despite Secretary Dulles’ testimony to the contrary before a Congressional com- 
mittee, New York Times, August 11, 1957. 
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cratic political development, e.g., restrictions on the foreign trade of the re- 
cipient, or military commitments, and thus is unpopular among commentators 
on foreign aid policy.“ It cannot be used, of course, even for more valid purposes 
when nationalism and xenophobia are at a high pitch. 

A second method is by written agreement on the terms of individual projects, 
for instance an American-financed road construction project which requires 
that land adjacent to the new roads be subdivided in small lots to be sold to 
cultivators, in order to prevent well connected speculators from profiting. 
Though the United States has the right to stop the allocation of funds to proj- 
ects on which the terms have been violated, this right is almost never exercised. 
Nevertheless, the project agreement provides a basis for continued negotiations 
and a justification for American prodding. 

A third method is to provide American technicians to advise in the drafting 
of social reform legislation, or in the formulation of administrative policy to 
such an end. The technical assistant is most effective when he can press for re- 
form within the framework of a general agreement—the first method—and 
when he has funds at his disposal for bargaining purposes, for instance, to 
finance temporarily a necessary, but budgetarily unpopular, agency, as was 
done in the case of the Agricultural Tenancy Commission in the Philippines. 
He too would find his effectiveness limited by extreme nationalism. With that 
handicap his success would depend on his ability to stay behind the scenes. 

A fourth, and more universally acceptable, method is through planning and 
financing projects which implicitly and inevitably result in the growth of new 
social forces and a relative weakening of the existing elite. The explicit objec- 
tive of such a project, nevertheless, is simply economic development or adminis- 
trative efficiency. An agricultural credit project which has the effect of break- 
ing up a local moneylender’s monopoly would fall in this category. Another 
would be the enactment of a tax structure based on ability to pay, and the im- 
provement of collection procedures within such a structure. Such a revenue 
system, when contributing to a governmental budget that finances economic 
development and social services, has a redistributive function. In a predomi- 
nantly agrarian economy assistance to industrial development, either private 
or public, aids the growth of a currently weak entrepreneurial and managerial 

class. This is an indirect stimulation of agrarian reform, besides constituting 
social reform in its own right. 

There are, of course, numerous variations and combinations of these tech- 
niques, All have been used to stimulate social reform in the Philippines. In 
fact, the Philippines is the only Asian country in which American administra- 
tors clearly accepted the desirability of attaching the strings of social reform to 
United States grants. Harlan Cleveland has said of such assistance to the 
Philippines, ‘“‘When the stake is the survival of freedom, this kind of institution- 
building task is the centerpiece- of an aid program.” 1 


u See Thorp, loc. cit. 
16 “Foreign Aid and the ‘Spirit we are of’”’ Reporter, June 28, 1956. 
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V. THE PHILIPPINE PROGRAM 


The Bell Report. 1950 was a year of crisis for the Philippines, for the United 
States, and for all Asia. In the Philippines the war-born and Communist-led 
Hukbalahap, feeding on agrarian unrest and general dissatisfaction with the 
government, changed its name to ‘‘People’s Liberation Army” and urged the 
overthrow of the government. Increased Huk military strength was manifest in 
the celebration of its eighth anniversary in March with daring raids on four im- 
portant towns near Manila. Increased governmental military expenditures 
had expanded the national budget to such a point that the deficit was estimated 
as 34 per cent of the total. A shortage of cash in the treasury forced a halt to 
public works projects, and unémployment spread. Import controls enacted the 
previous year had slowed the drain on foreign exchange reserves, but had also 
caused a rise in prices, while wages had not quite recovered to pre-war levels. 

In the atmosphere of quickened American interest in the Far East caused 
by the invasion of South Korea, spurred by the worsening Philippine situation, 
and in the knowledge that much of the post-war United States rehabilitation 
aid to the young Republic had been unwisely spent, President Truman sent an 
Economic Survey Mission to Manila in July after a request for assistance from 
President Quirino. The five-man mission, headed by former Under Secretary 
of the Treasury Daniel Bell and aided by eighteen specialists, undertook a 
comprehensive study of Philippine “economie difficulties” and of ‘‘develop- 
ment policies.” In its report to Truman on October 12, 1950, the Mission recom- 
mended a drastic revision of fiscal policy to raise more revenue more equitably 
and to discourage the drain on foreign exchange reserves, as well as vigorous 
measures to increase agricultural and industrial production. It proposed that 
the United States extend grants and loans of $250 million over a five-year 
period to help carry out an economic development program. In addition to 
these economic proposals, the Report blazed new trails by recommending 
agrarian, labor and administrative reforms, by asking that American assist- 
ance, including counterpart funds, be subject to “continued supervision and 
control of [an American] Technical Mission,” and by insisting that United 
States aid be “strictly conditioned on steps being taken by the Philippine 
Government to carry out the [Report’s] recommendations.” These important 
proposals were tactfully but strongly worded. Events after the Mission’s re- 
turn to Washington reinforced their urgency. The Huks staged even more dar- 
ing raids in late August. By the end of September the Philippine National Bank 
had stopped accepting treasury warrants, including those for the salaries of 
school teachers, which were already some P56 million in arrears.'® 

Though we may now view those recommendations as having been necessary, 
they were at the time controversial. In fact, controversy began even before they 
were released. In response to pre-release speculation by U. S. News and World 


6 Shirley Jenkins, American Economic Policy towards the Philippines (Stanford, 1954), 
p. 187. i 
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Report that the Report told a story of “bankruptcy, inefficiency, corruption and 
threatened communism,” a press release from Malacafiang Palace—the Philip- 
pine White House—called Filipinos “mere pikers” in the matter of graft and 
corruption’ “compared to their more accomplished and eminently successful 
mentors,” the Americans.’’ The Manila press was critical of this blast; Washing- 
ton was shocked. 

To forestall further misunderstanding on the basis of fragmentary leaks, the 
full text of the Bell Report was released on October 28; the five-page summary 
and recommendations were published in all Manila newspapers. President 
Quirino told the press that he was “gratified to . . . find that it is a highly con- 
structive statement of conditions prevailing in the Philippines. ... Whatever 
criticisms the report contains, I know they were made in the best faith and with 
a desire to be helpful to us.” In the first wave of comment on the Report, labor 
leaders, businessmen, and Congressmen, especially those in the minority 
Nacionalista Party, generally praised it as “constructive” and “realistic.” The 
ruling Liberal Party, however, was critical of the provision for continued “U. S. 
supervision and control.” Quirino and party president Eugenio Perez were 
persuaded to accept it only after the arrival of William Foster, E.C.A. adminis- 
trator, who interpreted the phrase to mean an “equal partnership” between the 
United States and the Philippines.'® 

The Quirino-Foster Agreement. An agreement signed by Foster and President 
Quirino in Baguio on November 14 not only spelled out the nature of this part- 
nership, but confirmed the intention of President Truman to ask Congress for 
$250 million in aid—in exchange for a Philippine expression of “determination 
... to bring about social and economic well-being in the Philippines... 
through total economic mobilization and the bold implementation of measures 
that will bring about a high degree of social justice.” This “determination” was 
to be expressed by the Philippine Congress in three ways. On December 4th 
President Quirino called a special session to allow Congress to do so. 

The first step toward compliance was a concurrent resolution of intent “‘to 
give preferential consideration” to the recommendations of the Bell Mission, 
adopted on February 2, 1951. 

The second requirement of the Quirino-Foster Agreement was the enact- 
ment of new taxes ‘‘of an equitable measure” designed to balance the budget. 
American tax experts worked with the Secretary of Finance to draft the neces- 
sary legislation. Bills hiking excise, sales, individual income, estate, gift, resi- 
dence and corporate income taxes, as well as a bill establishing a new foreign 
exchange tax, were introduced.!® Congressional opposition was vociferous and 
bipartisan. 

It was some time before Congressmen began to realize that the United States 
was insistent on implementation of the Quirino-Foster Agreement before the 


1 Manila Chronicle, October 26, 1950. Authorship of the release was traced to the 
President’s private secretary, but Quirino disclaimed any responsibility. 

18 Manila Chronicle, November 9, 1950. 

18 Manila Chronicle, December 3, 1950. 
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granting of further aid. The opinion that “the U. S. would give us help when we 
need it because her prestige is at stake here’’?° was widespread. But persistently 
blunt American officials reiterated on several occasions that new taxes were a 
prerequisite of aid, and President Quirino, the Secretary of Finance, and the 
Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, Diosdado Macapagal, in 
somewhat less direct language, confirmed this. By the end of the special session 
in mid-January, the two least controversial bills, raising excise taxes on cigarets 
and liquor, were enacted. But the more important bills continued to be caught 
in an executive-legislative deadlock until the end of March. 

A break in the impasse came only when President Quirino was ready to make 
a concession to Congress. The Philippine election law provided that a voter 
by writing in the party’s name could vote for all the party’s candidates at once, 
a procedure called block voting. Long standing minority demands for the aboli- 
tion of block voting had by 1951 found powerful supporters in the Liberal 
Party as well, especially among some Liberal senators. The provision was of 
primary importance for the senate race in which eight men are elected at large 
from the national constituency. It meant that nomination from a party clearly 
in the majority was tantamount to election, for the ease of writing one word 
instead of eight or more was, when strongly encouraged by party bosses, an 
irresistible convenience for the semi-literate rural voter. It also meant that it 
was utterly futile for anyone to run for national office as an independent, or 
on a third party ticket. Yet there were some Liberal senators, associated with 
Nacionalistas in an unstable parliamentary coalition called the Democratic 
Bloc, who wanted to run for reelection, but did not feel sure of majority party 
backing. They had introduced a bill to end block voting, simply by requiring 
voters to write in each candidate’s name separately, but were faced with a loyal 
Liberal majority in the House and a threat of a presidential veto. Nevertheless, 
since the Democratic Bloc had a bare majority in the Senate, it could bottle up 
all administration legislation there, and did.” Finally President Quirino and 
House Speaker Perez agreed to support the abolition of block voting, and on 
March 28 the bill was signed. On the same day the high priority foreign-ex- 
change tax and corporate income tax bills were also passed.” 

The same kind of political horse-trading made under persistent American 
pressure also permitted the adoption of the third prerequisite for aid, a mini- 
mum wage law. This requirement was included in the Quirino-Foster Agree- 
ment primarily for its psychological effect. In making it a precondition of aid, 
the expectation was that mass Filipino support for American aid objectives 
could be gained. It was chosen as a reform so popular with the masses that the 
Philippine government could not afford, politically, to reject it. But the fact 


20 Congress of the Philippines, Congressional Record, House, Dec. 21, 1950, p. 843. 

21 See James Dalton, ‘Ins and Outs in the Philippines,” Far Eastern Survey, Vol. 21 
(July 30, 1952), pp. 117-123. 

22 Increased personal income, estate, gift and residence taxes were still not passed, 
but the other new taxes were deemed sufficient by the administration to balance the 
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is that the Congress probably would have refused to pass it except for the desire 
to receive United States aid.” 

The minimum wage, like the corporate income tax, fell heavily on the 
vociferous and well-organized sugar bloc, which used numerous, and temporar- 
ily effective, tactics to prevent the bill’s passage. Minimum wage legislation, 
however, differs sufficiently from taxation—which is of direct benefit to no 
group—so that its opponents took a stance, one of indirect opposition and 
crippling amendments, very different from that of the opponents to new taxes. 
The desirability of some kind of minimum wage legislation was never assailed.” 

A U. S. Department of Labor expert was sent to Manila to help with the 
drafting, but a draft minimum wage law had already been prepared in the 
Philippine Labor Department which required little change. The bill quickly 
passed the Senate almost without amendment. In the House Labor Committee, 
however, where the chairman was a sugar-bloc spokesman, it was stripped of 
some of its most important provisions. These were restored on the floor in mid- 
March, ata time when the bill’s staunchest opponents were absent, but the con- 
ference committee report was not adopted until the first week in April. The 
same day that President Quirino signed the minimum wage law, Washington 
announced the release of the first $15 million of American aid. 

The persistence of ECA officials, and especially of the special representative 
in Manila, Vincent Checchi, in witholding aid until certain essential prereq- 
uisites were met, had produced results. Few would have dared predict six 
months earlier than the Philippine Congress could pass in such short order two 
laws, such as the minimum wage and the increased corporate income tax, so 
burdensome on the major interests represented in that body. In sum, the lev- 
erage of proferred foreign aid had produced the legislative authorization for 
social change probably not possible otherwise. From April 1951 onward further 
changes desired by ECA had to be brought about through the programming 
process and the skill and persuasive powers of advisors. 

In the period from 1951 through 1953 the United States was fortunate to 
have as its two top-ranking civil officials in the Philippines men with a keen 
concern for Philippine social as well as economic progress, and willing to use all 
the methods of diplomacy to help achieve it. Hisenhower’s first appointment 
to the Embassy, the former Michigan Senator Homer Ferguson, was, on the 
other hand, noted neither for his exceptional diplomatic skills nor for his social 
concern. His counterpart in the Foreign Operations Administration mission, 
Col. Harry Brenn, was a former state senator from Idaho who got on well with 
Filipinos, but had a more limited conception of the role of an aid mission than 
his predecessor. He was cautious lest a program become controversial. Thus, 
while new projects were initiated and new pieces of legislation were pushed 
during the first period, there was a decline in innovation during the second. 
Part of this was explainable, of course, simply in terms of the length of tenure | 


23 See Rep. Ramon Durano in Congressional Record, House, March 16, 1951, p. 791. 
24 See Emiliano Morabe, The Minimum Wage Law (Manila, 1954), ch. I, “Legislative 
History.” 
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of the aid mission, 7.e., there was less scope for innovation in the fourth year 
than in the first. The difference in tactics might also be understood as an in- 
dication that the Magsaysay administration needed less prodding than its 
predecessor. But the difference in the social outlook of the key figures was also 
an important determinant. 

After the legislative implementation of the Quirino-Foster Agreement had 
been completed, further legislation was needed in order to carry out other 
Bell Report recommendations. Assistance was also given to the Philippines 
for the effective administration of this legislation. 

Internal Revenue Administration. No further tax legislation was thought 
necessary, but improvement in administration, especially income tax collection, 
was crucial. American assistance to the Bureau of Internal Revenue included 
the training of personnel in improved administrative techniques and the detail 
of United States advisors. This technical assistance seemed to have an initial, 
but not a permanent, impact on collections.” Income tax revenue increased 
7.5 per cent from FY 1952 to FY 1953. But in the same period total revenue, 
which had increased 47.4 per cent the previous year, dropped 6.9 per cent. 
From FY 1953 to FY 1956 income tax revenue increased only 10 per cent; it 
dropped from 18.5 to 16.4 per cent of total revenue. A comparison of the trend 
of production with tax revenues in the five-year period after the Bell Report 
seems to indicate that tax administration was not an area in which American 
technical assistance had scored any lasting success. While the index of the 
physical volume of production rose from 72 to 108.6 between 1951 and 1956, 
internal tax revenue increased less than 4 per cent. Even though import duties 
were increased sharply in 1956, total government revenue in that year was « 
smaller percentage of national income than in 1951.8 

Labor Reform. Labor legislation and administration was a more successful 
field of endeavor for our advice and assistance. American aid has tried to help 
make the minimum wage law administratively effective. From FY 1951 to 
FY 1956 the Wage Administration Service, recipient of this aid, undertook in- 
spections in over 64,000 establishments having a total of more than 1,600,000 
workers; about one-third of the employers were found to be in violation. The 
Service settled claims for unpaid wages from 56,500 employees in which em- 
ployers paid out over P3,300,000.27 

But enforcement of the Act is far from perfect. Only when workers are or- 
ganized can they be fairly sure of receiving the minimum wage. Since most 
agricultural workers are not organized, they are the most likely to be discrimi- 


% In July 1952, for example, it was discovered that from 1945-50 over P51 million of 
delinquent income tax assessments had accumulated, or nearly 20 per cent of the total 
tax revenues for 1950. See Ray E. Davis, Special Report on Income Tax Collection of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue (Manila, 1953), p. 19. Over P10 million of this was collected 
in the first six months of screening records. 

2 Central Bank of the Philippines, Ninth Annual Report, 1957. 

27 Wage Administration Service, Annual Report for Calendar Year, 1956, and Report, 
FY 1966. 
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nated against. In 1955—-since the average daily wage for agricultural workers 
was reported to be P2.14—more than half were undoubtedly receiving below 
the legal minimum of P2.50. Nevertheless, this was a 25 per cent increase over 
1950, if the figures are to be trusted, compared to an increase in average per 
capita income of less than 5 per cent. 

Despite continuing widespread employer opposition, the minimum wage law 
has only been amended once, to exclude embroidery homeworkers from its 
coverage. In 1954 and 1955 the sugar bloc made a full-scale drive to reduce the 
statutory minimum by means of the establishment of provincial wage boards. 
Several bills were filed in Congress to this effect and the movement had the 
support of Secretary of Agriculture Araneta. A strong counter-attack in the 
press and within the cabinet by Secretary of Labor Adevoso prevented the 
move from getting beyond the talking stage. A temporarysetback was, neverthe- 
less, sustained when Congress adopted a rider to the annual public works ap- 
propriation bill allowing the hiring of public works laborers at the minimum 
agricultural rate of P2.50 per day. It became abundantly clear that all of 
Adevoso’s horses and men could not initially have pushed the minimum wage 
law through Congress unaided, fresh evidence that the law probably exists 
today only because of an American demand in 1951. 

Labor relations legislation, given second priority to the minimum wage by 
the Quirino-Foster Agreement, was passed in 1953 with the use of very little 
American leverage. This was possible partly because it benefited an existing 
organized interest group, the labor unions. Many labor unions before 1953 
were chafing under the powers which the Secretary of Labor held over them. 
Labor leaders who aspired to independence from Labor Department controls 
and to security against employers’ threats looked longingly on a draft law pat- 
terned after our Wagner Act. Employers, on the other hand, many of whom 
were adept at manipulating labor unions to their own ends, considered a draft 
which also included some provisions from the Taft-Hartley Act as a less direct 
threat to them than the minimum wage, with its immediate financial burdens. 

The “Magna Carta of Labor,” as the Industrial Peace Act is popularly 
known, was enacted into law on June 17, 1953. The Bell Report had recom- 
mended that “trade unions should be encouraged that would be free from 
Communist influence, domination by the government, interference by manage- 
ment, and racketeering by labor leaders.”?8 A bill to implement this recom- 
mendation, drafted by lawyers in the Department of Labor with the assistance 
of American advisors, was introduced into the Senate in May 1952 and passed 
the same month. The House had earlier passed a bill of the same name, but of 
a very different character. The conference report agreed upon was close to the 
Senate version. In fact, it was so close, effectively promoting intra-union democ- 
racy, freeing unions from government control, and strengthening their bar- 
gaining position with management, that the report was bottled up in the House 
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Labor Committee for a whole year. The Chairman of the committee, Repre- 
sentative Pascual Espinosa, aside from being a sugar-bloc spokesman, was him- 
self connected with a “union” which was actually a profitable labor contracting 
business.2? His union was a member of the federation backed by Secretary of 
Labor Figueras. Espinosa felt that enactment of the bill would mean the begin- 
ning of the end for such unions; his premonition proved correct. In the mean- 
time, several independent labor leaders made repeated calls on senators and 
representatives, and on the Secretary of Labor, who did not want to see his 
existing power over unions reduced by new legislation. The persuasive powers 
of both Americans and Filipinos finally convinced Secretary Figueras in March 
that it would be to his political advantage—he was running for the Senate—to 
support this bill, which was obviously very popular among free union leaders. 
(Whatever support he received from labor was not sufficient, however, to elect 
him.) Figueras’s switch moved Espinosa. After a new compromise conference 
report was drawn up, it was approved by both houses in May, 1953. 

In the next three years the number of labor unions grew from 838 to approxi- 
mately 2000. The numbers of strikes and of collective bargaining agreements 
filed with the Department of Labor grew also. Thanks to the liberating effect 
of the new law and vigorous espousal of free unionism by Magsaysay’s Secre- 
tary of Labor, Eleuterio Adevoso, labor was started on ‘the road to becoming 
an independent political and economic force. 

To train union leaders in techniques of responsible, democratic trade union- 
ism, the United States aid mission also supported the Labor Education Center 
of the University of the Philippines, This was the first American government- 
sponsored trade union leadership training program in Asia since the occupation 
of Japan. 

Agrarian Reform. Agrarian reform proposals in the Bell Report were tackled 
much more slowly than those on labor, mainly because landlords are both more 
numerous and more politically powerful than industrial employers in the 
Philippines. Furthermore, tenants, though outnumbering urban workers and 
possessing their own organizations, were for the most part excluded from 
peaceful political processes until 1954 because their most important means of 
organized expression, the Communist-led National Peasants Union, had been 
outlawed in 1948. Even in 1954 and after, when many new non-Communisi 
tenant organizations began to be formed, they were relatively weak. Fear of 
Huk expansion, which was clearly based on agrarian unrest, had created some 
disposition toward agrarian reform among segments of the landed elite while 


29 See Leon O. Ty, “Solution to the Guam Labor Mystery,” Philippines Free Press, 
March 6, 1954, pp. 4, 53; “Maore Serious Than We Thought,” PFP, March 13, 1954, pp. 
4, 61; “An P18,000,000 Question,” PFP, March 20, 1954, pp. 5, 65; “The President Takes 
a Hand,” PFP, March 27, 1954, pp. 4, 65. 

30 ‘Agrarian reform’ refers here broadly to a transformation of the political and economic 
power structure in rural society. ‘Land reform,’ unless in full quotes, refers only to direct 
attempts to change the pattern of land ownership. 
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the Huks were still powerful. After their military powers sharply diminished 
in 1953 and landlords’ authority over their land was re-established, however, 
the willingness of large owners to accept basic change declined. 

Curiously, the trend of official American thinking on agrarian reform fol- 
lowed roughly the same course, for different reasons. In 1951 and 1952 “land 
reform” was a major emphasis in United States foreign policy; special-confer- 
ences were called, proposals were made in the United Nations, and top Ameri- 
can officials in Manila considered it an urgent necessity. By 1955 this em- 
phasis had been lost. The orientation of Philippine administrative leadership, 
as distinguished from that of the landed elite as a whole, changed in the op- 
posite direction, however, with a strong drive for agrarian reform appearing 
only in the Magsaysay administration. 

Given the attitude of the Philippine government at the time, the American 
aid mission began work in that aspect of agrarian reform least likely to arouse 
opposition, extension of credit to small farmers, one type of indirect reform. 
A report on rural credit problems was published in late 1951 by the mission’s 
rural credit advisor, John Cooper, proposing credit distribution both through 
cooperatives and through an administrative agency. A draft bill to this effect 
was included. Though it received the backing of the Chairman of the Philippine 
Council on U. S. Aid (PHILCUSA), Jose Yulo, it brought opposition from the 
Central Bank which was in the process of proposing its own credit scheme, and 
thus was not given official PHILCUSA support. 

At the same time, however, a progressive Filipino business man, member of a 
prominent land-owning family, proposed another bill on credit cooperatives, 
and was able to get it introduced in Congress with bipartisan sponsorship. 
When he came to the Mutual Security Agency seeking its financial support for 
his proposal, which was offered, he was persuaded to incorporate many provi- 
sions of the Cooper draft into his bill. The cooperatives bill was passed by Con- 
gress in its 1952 session, but vetoed by President Quirino on the ground that it 
duplicated the Rural Banks Act, which the President had just signed, and that 
the appropriation of P10 million was an impossible strain on government 
finances. 

Though the rural banks loaned nearly P2 million for agricultural purposes— 
69 per cent of their total loans—in the first year of operations, 63.5 per cent of 
the value of these loans was secured by real estate mortgages or chattel mort- 
gages on buildings and equipment. Such loans might help small landowners but 
were of little assistance to the tenant, the man most in need of credit. Despite 
the establishment of rural banks, therefore, a cooperative credit system geared 
to the tenant’s situation was still a great need. Quirino was persuaded to certify 
to the 1952 special session of Congress a slightly revised version of the coopera- 
tive credit bill he had vetoed. Instead of a direct appropriation there was an 


31 See the author’s “Philippine Agrarian Reform under Magsaysay,” Far Eastern 
Survey, Vol. 27 (Jan.—Feb., 1958). 

2 Economie Survey Mission to the Philippines, Report, pp. 57, 59. 

33 Rural Banks Administration, First Annual Report, 1953, pp. 20-23. 
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authorization for a P100 million revolving fund, which would get its resources 
from the floating of government bonds, Congressional appropriations, and 
MSA counterpart fund releases. In that form the bill was passed.*4 

In practice the Agricultural Credit and Cooperative Financing Administra- 
tion which the act established has also received large loans from the Centre] 
Bank.” In the five-year period FY 1951-56 the United States aid mission gave 
it, in addition, $2.4 million in capital equipment and technical assistance, 
more than that received by any other Philippine government agency undertak- 
ing social reform. By the end of that period ACCFA had fostered the organize- 
tion of 376 farmers’ co-ops with 225,000 members and had loaned to them over 
P90 million.% 

The U. S. also spent over a million dollars in FY 1951-56 on public land 
classification and subdivision and on land settlement projects, an important 
aspect of a total agrarian reform program in a country which still has over 
12 per cent of its area in arable but uncultivated public land. There was no 
appreciable Filipino opposition to this program, and results began to be show } 
even before the end of the Quirino administration. Intensified activity in the 
Bureau of Lands under Magsaysay gave a further spurt to issuance of titles 
to public land applicants. Between 1950 and 1956 the annual rate of issuing 
public land patents rose nearly twelve times. 

An improved law on tenancy relations, drafted with the assistance of Amer- 
ican advisors, was passed in 1954, though considerably weakened in Congress. 
Since on its face it did not increase the tenants’ legal share of the crop, the main 
advantage to the tenant came in its effective enforcement, a new departure in 
tenancy law administration in the Philippines.*? This was possible because of 
energetic administrators—some of the best in the Magsaysay administration-- 
and because of increasing pressures from burgeoning tenant organizations. 

But the core of a basic agrarian reform program, land redistribution, wes 
never effectively implemented in the first five years of the United States aid 
mission in the Philippines, and its present prospects are not bright. The firs, 
and last, major step toward an American-stimulated land redistribution in the 
Philippines was Philippine Land Tenure Reform, released in 1952 and known 
as the Hardie Report. Robert S. Hardie, its author, had been in large part 
responsible for the success of the Japanese land reform under SCAP. He came 
to the Philippines with the same crusading spirit that had motivated his work 
in Japan, but with an inadequate understanding, perhaps, of the very different 
roles played by an aid mission to a sovereign state and by the “Supreme Con 


4 Republic Act 821. 

% During the first two fiscal years of operation, ACCFA received nearly P4 million 
from counterpart funds, more than from Philippine government sources. See Unitcd 
States Operations Mission, The Philippine FOA Agricultural Program, 1954, p. N2. 

z ACCFA, Progress Report on Cooperatives, tabulated as of July 31, 1956. Also, Co- 
operative Farmer, Vol. 4 (Sept. 1956), p. 9. 

37 Over one-third of the first year’s budget of the enforcing agency, the Agricultural 
Tenancy Commission, came from FOA counterpart funds. Since then it has received reguler 
budget support. 
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mand” of an occupying power in a defeated land. He set to work at once pre- 
paring a comprehensive description of the Philippine land tenure situation and 
a detailed, and strongly worded, recommendation for radical reform. A strong 
recommendation could have been, as in fact it has been on other occasions, a 
catalyst for action. But unnecessarily offensive language and a lack of respect 
for proper channels prevented serious consideration of the substance of this 
report. ` 
Hardie proposed the abolition “in so far as possible of the institution of 
tenancy in the Philippines,” t.e., government purchase for resale to tenant 
cultivators of all farm land owned by absentee landlords and all land over four 
hectares owned by non-cultivating resident landlords. That portion of his blunt 
language which later appeared to have most offended Philippine officialdom was 
the paragraph: 
Continuation of this [land tenure] system fosters the growth of communism and harms 
the U.S. position. Unless corrected, it is easy to conceive of the situation worsening to a 
point where the U. S. would be forced to take direct, expensive, and arbitrary steps to 


insure against, loss of the Philippines to the Communist block in Asia—and would still 
be faced with finding a solution to the underlying problem. 


Long before its release the Hardie Report became a subject of heated debate 
within the aid mission. But Hardie would not agree to compromises in either 
language or substance proposed to him by both American and Filipino friends, 
many of whom were strongly in favor of land reform themselves. Moreover, he 
had the support of Ambassador, and retired Admiral, Raymond Spruance, who 
believed in the value of a strongly worded report to provide a“‘shock treatment” 
to Philippine officials. While the intra-American debate still raged, Ambassador 
Spruance “leaked” the report to the press late in December 1952, more than 
three months after a copy marked “not for release” had been delivered in 
Malacafiang. 

Officialdom was indeed shocked. Speaker Perez called the report ‘Com- 
munist inspired,” and asked for an official protest to be made to the American 
government. The House Committee on Un-Filipino Activities issued a long 
statement explaining how the report achieved the aims of Communist propa- 
ganda. On January 7 President Quirino called Ambassador Spruance, MSA 
Chief Roland Renne, Hardie and several other U. S. officials to Malacafiang 
and ‘read them the riot act.” He complained bitterly that the reference to 
‘Sntervention” was a violation of Philippine sovereignty. Quirino’s language 
was so strong that some of those present feared that the Philippines would cut 
itself off from further American aid; Speaker Perez reported later that such a 
step was considered at the time. But 1953 was an election year. Since their 
benefits were rather widely felt, and since the Liberal Party had already 
claimed credit for them, the stopping of the many MSA projects might have 
meant political disaster. 

The opposition Nacionalistas made capital out of the Hardie Report. In fact, 
Quirino admitted that he was not so disturbed about the substance of the re- 
port itself as he was about the use of material and language in it for political 
attacks on government policy. Nacionalista solons, who just a month before 
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had been criticizing the MSA in a Congressional investigation of the slow 
implementation of the aid program, now in January mapped plans for an in- 
formation campaign to keep alive the issues raised by the Report.*8 

Though many Liberal Congressmen supported Speaker Perez, some also saw 
possible political advantage in a bold land reform proposal in an election year. 
For example, Representative Allas, chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and member of PHILCUSA, proposed to the latter body the 
allocation of P30 million in counterpart funds to finance the implementation of 
the Hardie Report, which he called “one of the vital tasks of Congress in the 
current session.”?? But this motion met vigorous objections from Chairman 
Yulo, who said the Council could only implement reports which it had approved. 
The Hardie Report had never received PHILCUSA endorsement, or even 
official recognition. This revealed a damaging tactical error: in fact, Hardie 
made no serious attempt to obtain Yulo’s endorsement. 

By the time Magsaysay was inaugurated in 1954, top U.S. officials in Manila 
had changed too. Hardie was gone, and the chief of the Agricultural Division of 
ICA was soon to say: “Land transfer is not a necessary part of an agrarian 
reform program.” There was no attempt in the aid mission to use Hardie’s 
more extreme proposals as a bargaining position to effect a modified, but still 
radical, land reform program. When the Magsaysay administration itself 
introduced a land reform bill into Congress, it faced stiff opposition. The bill 
was finally passed only after being so watered down as to be little improvement 
over existing legislation. FOA, then ICA, officials passed up several oppor- 
tunities either to encourage proponents or to exert pressure on opponents to 
bring about the passage of a strong bill. : 

Strengthening the Middle Class. The three aspects of social reform so far 
discussed have the effect, when successful, of narrowing the range of inequality 
in Philippine society. Progressive taxes fall most heavily on large incomes, 
while labor and agrarian reform improve the economic status of the poorest 
groups. A balanced reform effort must also strengthen the middle class. From 
this group the next generation of political leaders is likely to come. It is im- 
portant that they be able to meet their aspirations. 

The United States aid program in the Philippines has taken some steps to- 
ward providing greater opportunity for small and medium-sized entrepreneurs. 
With ICA assistance an Industrial Development Center was established in 
Manila in February 1955. In its first year of operation it extended grants in 
dollars and loans in pesos totaling nearly $32 million. Ninety manufacturers 
received an average of $335,000 each.*° In addition to financial assistance the 
Center provides a unique management and engineering consultant service. 
The Philippine IDC has been sufficiently effective so that it is now being 


38 Manila Times, January 10, 1953. 

ï Manila Times, February 15, 1953. 

49 See IDC, First Semi-Annual Report to the President, October, 1955; Second Semi- 
Annual Report ..., May 1956. The average is very deceiving. In apparent violation of 
the purpose of the project, nearly 20 per cent of the total grants and loans went to one 
enterprise. 
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duplicated in Vietnam. Increasing opportunities for manufacturers producing 
for local consumption will have important long-term repercussions in a politica! 
arena dominated by export producers. 

Effective public administration is also necessary to implement any reform 
program. Nearly 5% of the total U.S. economic assistance expenditures in the 
Phillipines from 1951 to 1956 was spent on public administration projects, al~ 
most all on improving the organizational structure of administration and the 
skills of administrators. Significant progress was made in several fields. 

But there was less immediate success in creating greater economic security 
for the civil servant, an important segment of the middle class. The cost of 
living in 1956 was about 33 times what it was in 1940. Though the minimum 
wage law in 1951 fixed P1440 as a minimum yearly salary, thus raising the 
income of the most poorly paid, many salaries in the middle and upper brackets 
had not been changed since before the war. Louis K. Kroeger and Associates, 
working under an MSA contract and in cooperation with the Wage and Position 
Classification Office of the Budget Bureau, drafted, after careful study, an 
entirely new classification system which raised salaries in some brackets and 
provided a rational framework for further increases. Though presented to 
Congress by the President in 1956, funds to implement this new classification 
system were not made available until FY 1958. Even then they were inade- 
quate. Middle and top bracket civil servants are still denied the degree of 
financial security their position of responsibility demands. 

Despite some measurable progress, an aid program which set out to “‘strength- 
en democratic institutions in the Philippines” still has much unfinished 
business. The Mission has failed to create an honest and efficient system of 
tax administration, to undertake basic land reform, or to establish a secure and 
economically independent civil serivce. None of this can be accomplished by 
Americans; these are jobs for Filipinos. However, they may not be done by 
Filipinos in the near future without strong and persistent American encourage- 
ment to those Filipinos who want to do these things and financial assistance to 
well-designed plans for accomplishing them. 


VI. ASSESSING PHILIPPINE PROGRESS 


Though unfinished business remains, Philippine democratic institutions were 
nevertheless visibly strengthened during the first five years of Bell Report 
implementation. The American aid program was, of course, only one of several 
factors affecting political progress. Some writers contend that economic factors 
are of overwhelming importance." The economic condition most conducive 
to the growth of free political institutions is generally thought to be a steadily 
rising level of living. But it is not enough that it should rise; there should also 
be indications that it will continue to rise, and at a rate sufficiently rapid to 
make expectations roughly commensurate with aspirations.” 


41 See above, p. 460. 
42 The most comprehensive analysis of the economic indices of aspirations and expecta- 
tions and of the meaningfulness of their relationship for political developments is being 
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Filipino aspirations are high compared with those of their Asian neighbors. 
Large per capita expenditures on educational operations, a high level of literacy, 
and extensive contact by the populace with more advanced levels of living 
through the mass media serve to make them so. In fact, the elite has nearly 
American tastes. Actually, however, the Philippine level of living is more nearly 
comparable with that of the rest of Southeast Asia than with the American. 

World War II wrought havoc on the Philippine economy even more destruc- 
tive than elsewhere in the area. Though the years 1945 to 1949 witnessed much 
reconstruction, by 1950 the Philippines had not regained prewar levels in many 
spheres of economic activity. Thus rapid economic growth in the first three 
years after the Bell Report might be considered as only the end of the period of 
rehabilitation. Beginning in 1954 most economic indices having a direct political 
impact noted a slowing in the rate of growth,” even though the economically 
significant production index rose more rapidly. This is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I—PHILIPPINE ECONOMIC INDICES: 1950-1956 





1950-53 1953-56 














% total increase for period 
1. Real wages of unskilled workers in Manila 23 5* 
2. Real wages of skilled workers in Manila 1 3 
3. Peso wages of agricultural workers 21.7 3.87 
4. Per capita cereals production 7 0 

% average annual rate of 

growth 
5. Employment index in manufacturing 3.7 2.7 
6. Employment index in government 4.4 6.4 
7. Employment index, all non-agricultural industries 2.7 3.2 
8. Index of physical volume of production 9 ll 
(millions of pesos) 

9. Paid-in capital of newly registered firms P183.6 P143.8 








* This is an economic indication of the partial success of social reform; the minimum 
wage law had a major impact in the first two years after its enactment. However, this 
index is compiled from firms in the Manila metropolitan area. The impact of the law on 
national wage rates was much less; outside Manila enforcement was more lax, especially 
in the earlier period. 

t Prices were fairly stable. 

Sources: #1 and #2—Central Bank of the Philippines, Statistical Bulletin, December 
1956, p. 287; #83—Central Bank, Annual Report, 1956, pp. 71-72; #4 -ECAFE, Economic 
Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1954, p. 184; 1956, p. 179; #5, #6, #7—-Central Bank, 
Statistical Bulletin, December 1956, p. 229; #8—Ibid., p. 167; #9—Ibid., p. 80. 





done by Charles Wolf, Jr. See his Economic Development and Mutual Security: Some 
Problems of U. S. Foreign Assistance Programs in Southeast Asia, RAND Corp., Research 
Memo 1778-RC (August 1956), esp. pp. 19-53. 

4 Benjamin Higgins, “Development Problems in the Philippines: A Comparison with 
Indonesia,” Far Eastern Survey, Vol. 26 (November 1957), p. 165. 
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One might have expected from indices 1, 3, 4, 5 and 9, denoting a rapidly 
~ rising level of living, that optimism and progress would have been the keynote 
` of the 1950-53 period, raising expectations if not also aspirations. From these 
` indices one might also have expected a decline in expectations and increasing 
unrest from 1953 to 1956. (A more rapid rise in the production index—at a 
rate 34 times that of population growth—than the increase in wages in the 
second period could mean an accentuation of a top-heavy distribution of 
wealth.) But if the political climate of the two periods can be characterized at 
‘all, it was just the reverse of what those economic indicators might have led 
oné to expect. However, it should be remembered that the political effects of 
changes in economic conditions are frequently delayed, especially in the com- 
paratively unorganized economies of Asia. Furthermore, indices 2, 6 and 7, 
showed a slight upturn in the second period. 

One more economic criterion with great political significance also helps to 
explain the trend of economic indices 6 and 7, i.e., government expenditures. 
From 1958 to 1956, while tax revenues grew 19 per cent, governmental capital 
and operating expenditures increased about 21 per cent, whereas in the 1950-53 
period tax collections had grown faster than government outlays. The kind of 
government expenditure which is most obvious to the citizen, and thus has the - 
most favorable impact on their expectation of future goods and services is public 
works—schools, hospitals, roads, bridges and irrigation systems. During the en- 
tire Quirino administration only about P300 million was released for pub- 
lic works construction, while in the first two years of the Magsaysay adminis- 
tration nearly P550 million was appropriated, most of it from bond issues. 
Though slightly less than half of this had actually been spent by the end of 
FY 1956, politically speaking it was a most rewarding outlay. It brought favor- 
able consequences for the Nacionalista Party as early as 1955 when, for the 
first and only time since the war the party in power won a majority—and a 
substantial one, at that—in a free election. Strengthening the incumbent is, of 
course, not always synonymous with strengthening democratic institutions; in 
this case there may have been some correlation, however, 

Public works, though important, were obviously not the only reason for the 
election victory of 1955. Magsaysay as a person had provided more dramatie 
leadership and the Magsaysay administration had provided more effective and 
responsible government than the Filipinos had had since the war. He had won 
_ an election without public works in 1953. In fact, the personality of Magsaysay 

is so significant in explaining Philippine political developments that it clearly 
reveals the inappropriateness of an attempt to find a purely economic rationale. 
He handsomely fulfilled traditional Filipino expectations of the fatherly leader 
concerned for the welfare of his people. Fortunately for the aims of the aid 
program, the traditional paternalism of his leadership was tempered by a re- 
spect for democratic processes, and rights of free association. His “fatherly 
concern” was expressed, in part, through espousal of social reform and support ` 
for its effective administration. Yet the very magnetism of his personality was 
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enough to cause a partial breakdown in the traditional hierarchy of rural 
leadership and thus, from the middle class standpoint, to reduce the urgency 
of land redistribution. á 

The evident “strengthening of democratic institutions” in the Philippines 
from 1950 to 1956 was, therefore, not determined solely by economic factors, 
or by the nature of political leadership, or by American-assisted social reform. 
But in some situations the last mentioned factor may have been decisive. The 
suppression of the Communist-led agrarian rebellion is a case in point. 

Governments put down armed rebellions by force, and the Huks’ defeat is 
due largely to the reorganization and reinvigoration of the morale of the 
Philippine Army and Constabulary undertaken after Ramon Magsaysay be- 
came Secretary of National Defense. He was helped by gifts of equipment and 
by a training mission from the United States. However, a rebellion with mass 
support in the countryside can only be permanently defeated by the removal of 
the causes of mass unrest. In the Philippines one of these was agrarian injustice. 
Magsaysay saw this, and even before he became President in 1954, the Depart- 
ment of National Defense had established its own resettlement project for sur- 
rendered Huks on public land in Mindanao. This project received more than a 
half-million pesos of United States aid in 1953. Though the major fighting had 
ended by 1953, the Huks’ hold on mass sympathies was broken only after the 
rapid expansion of cooperative credit and marketing, public land resettlement, 
and the tenure security program by the Magsaysay administration with Ameri- 
can aid and advice. In this way Magsaysay built popular faith in the government 
and raised expectations for the future. The task of actually establishing a just 
pattern of agrarian relations had only begun, however. The marked lag in the 
tempo of reform since Magsaysay’s death has dangerous implications, threaten- 
ing future Philippine agrarian unrest. 

In fact, it is not only the Garcia administration’s failure to push through 
agrarian reform programs which now provides cause for serious concern. The 
vigorous efforts under Magsaysay to reduce graft and corruption, which had 
such a favorable impact on national morale, have now been replaced by a 
crescendo of “anomalies” which, with some justification, have been called worse 
than those under Quirino. With good reason, Garcia’s situation is more difficuli, 
than Quirino’s. Denied by public opinion and new administrative safeguards 
the use of violence which helped return the Liberal Party to power in 1949, 
and without Magsaysay’s personal attractions, Garcia felt forced to wage the 
most expensive election campaign in Phillipine history. He is now paying for 
it in jobs and “deals.” Though much of the corruption is not within his ken, 
he is in no position to discipline errant cohorts. His strength is based on the 
provincial party leaders who delivered the vote and are now collecting their 
debts. The economic consequence of two years of this irresponsibility is that 
some of the new consumer goods industries which were started under a fairly 
effective exchange control system are now having to close. Tax revenue and 
foreign exchange earnings are down; unemployment is up. Cash shortages in 
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the treasury, as in 1950, are making it impossible to pay government employees 
promptly. The way in which power is achieved largely determines the way in 
which it is exercised. 

This period of retrogression need not be looked upon as a failure of the Amer- 
ican assistance program, however. In the first place, any judgment on the 
program’s accomplishments at this point would be premature. Secondly, un- 
related phenomena may be decisive, and finally it is possible to see factors that 
may contribute to a favorable resolution of the present crisis—some of which 
are partly the result of United States assistance—and that were not present in 
1950. 

Because all but two of the top leaders of the Philippine Communist Party 
have either been killed or captured and the Huks’ armed strength nearly broken 
there is less urgency to the present crisis. (Insofar as this causes political lead- 
ership to be less willing to undertake basic reform, it is, of course, no advan- 
tage.) Even with a complete breakdown of national morale it would take the 
Huks two or three years to recover significant strength; given the shift in 
Communist tactics in Southeast Asia in the last few years it is doubtful whether 
a Huk resurgence would be armed. A military coup is also unlikely, partly be- 
cause Nacionalista Party leaders are vigilantly aware of the danger and skilled 
at counteracting suspicious tendencies. 

There is, therefore, time for Philippine political parties to work out a solution 
via the electoral process. The opposition is stronger today than it was in 1950, 
having polled a combined majority in 1957. Middle class elements, which 
formed the backbone of Magsaysay’s support, have been strengthened in the 
last decade. That segment of the middle class engaged in manufacturing for 
local consumption is more than ever aware of the need for ar. honest and 
efficient Bureau of Customs and exchange control system, aware also of the 
discriminatory advantage for exporters when illegal foreign trade transactions 
can be arranged with impunity. Furthermore, as evidenced in the strong Pro- 
gressive Party vote in Central Luzon in 1957, disgruntled farmers are both more 
willing and more able to file their protests at the polls than in 1949. 

Perhaps the most important of all the new factors, however, is the imprint 
of Magsaysay on the Filipino political mentality. The election and administra- 
tion of Magsaysay taught the Philippine electorate that it was possible to 
defeat an incumbent President in an honest election, and that government 
could be concerned for the people’s needs. The Magsaysay era did not simply 
raise expectations, it gave many thousands a sense of participation in the 
governmental process that they had not known before. It provided political ex- 
perience which should serve to make future mass organizations more.effective. 

Another new factor in 1959 politics may or may not prove to be helpfulin 
the resolution of crisis; this is nationalism. Unless present outstanding disputes 
are allowed to linger, then fester, it will probably not be strong enough to af- 
fect the character of party alignments, or to prevent the manipulation of Amer- 
ican assistance from again playing a constructive, t.e., reforming, role. 
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Vil. TRANSFERABILITY OF EXPERIENCE 


Does the Philippine experience hold any lessons of general applicability for 
United States foreign aid administration? Among those students of foreign aid 
who have admitted that American-assisted social reform has contributed to 
the Philippines’ democratic growth, the Philippine experience has frequently 
been dismissed as unique, as incapable of being repeated elsewhere in Asia.“ 
In many ways it is; for instance, in the long history of close and cordial rela- 
tions between the two countries. The peaceful transfer of sovereignty by the 
United States has helped the Philippines to avoid the most virulent forms of 
nationalism, allowing Filipinos who appreciate some of the constructive goals 
of U.S. aid to acquiesce in considerable American intervention. So the nature 
of the rapport between the officials of the respective governments sets specific 
disagreements against a background of mutual trust and understanding, in 
most cases, 

The almost total lack of a linguistic barrier to communications between 
Filipino and American officials cannot be duplicated in the Far East. Its ab- 
sence has allowed Americans to make wider official and unofficial contacts with 
local residents than in other Asian countries, thus permitting a clearer under- 
standing of the variety of political groups competing for power and giving ICA 
personnel greater flexibility in dealing with controversial questions. The shar- 
ing of certain elements of the same political and administrative tradition by 
Filipinos and Americans is also unique. However, Philippine and American 
cultural affinities should not be overestimated. Nor does the linguistic barrier 
in other countries have to be an insurmountable one. A revision of personnel 
rotation and training policies could reduce that barrier substantially. 

Despite these unique elements, an analysis of Philippine developments can 
be helpful in understanding some of the principles involved in aid administra- 
tion and their significance for programs in other underdeveloped countries, 
particularly in Asia, where social reform is urgently needed. In fact, some of 
the characteristics of the Philippine political and economic situation are also 
to be found in other Asian countries, e.g., Vietnam and Korea. American policy 
makers may, indeed, have greater opportunity to “intervene” in order to 
direct social change than they have sometimes recognized. 

First, the felt need for United States aid indicates that the Philippines is 
not unique in all respects. The intensity of need helps determine the degree of 
leverage that foreign aid may exert in the domestic politics of the recipiens 
country. This need is generally created by at least three factors, first of which is 
the economic situation and its immediate political consequences at the time 
aid is originally proffered. Rapid economic and political deterioration were cer- 
tainly the prospects for the Philippines in 1950 without United States aid. But 
this was even more strikingly true for South Vietnam on the inception of the 
post-Geneva Agreement aid program there, or in Korea at an earlier date. 


“ Note, for instance, the implication in John Kerry King, Southeast Asia in Perspective 
(New York, 1956), p. 235. 
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After an aid program has been initiated, its size relative to the domestic 
economy, and especially to domestic revenues, largely determines the recipients’ 
feeling of need. In the Philippines in FY 1952, the peak year, American aid 
amounted to slightly less than 11 per cent of all government revenue, and this 
percentage bas declined since to less than seven. By contrast, in FY 1956 in 
South Korea, and in South Vietnam in 1955, our aid, not including military 
hardware, was more than double the total government revenue from all other 
sources. Thus, in purely economic terms United States aid in these countries 
provides a far greater leverage for institutional change than it has ever had in 
the Philippines. 

Furthermore, in these countries the opportunity for getting foreign aid from 
other sources is practically nil. This is the third determinant of felt need. Aid 
from the Soviet bloc is out of the question for political reasons, and in the case 
of Korea, Japanese aid—even Japanese trade—has been refused as well. 
In the Philippines, however, if the reparations agreement is fully implemented, 
it will play a much greater role in the Philippine economy during the next 
few years than American assistance, if the latter stays at current levels. In 
1956 there was also serious talk of a trade agreement with West Germany 
which would have included substantial long-term credits. 

Admittedly, however, the Philippines did not and does not now have one 
bargaining instrument against the leverage of American aid which South 
Korea and Taiwan possess, namely, the capability of threatening or undertak- 
ing independent military action, with all the uncertainties and risks that might 
entail. But this danger may be overrated, since it now appears that the loca- 
tion of our armed forces and our control over the flow of crucial supply items 
make its execution at least improbable, if not impossible. Nevertheless, the 
very contemplation of such a move disregards economic considerations and is, 
from the American point of view, irrational. It is thus extremely difficult to 
cope with. 

In the second place, in assessing the practicality of attempting to foster 
social reform as part of a foreign aid program, Philippine experience has shown 
that we must consider the strength of the political and social forces to be aided 
by reform measures and, likewise, the strength of those to be hurt. The pattern 
of these strengths in the Philippines substantially influenced the outcome of 
reform efforts. The greater ease with which effective labor reforms could be 
enacted, compared to the difficulty with land reform, gives some indication of 
the importance of these considerations. Another illustration was the American- 
assisted land reform in Taiwan, possible only because refugees from the main- 
land, not Taiwanese landlords, dominated the political elite. 

_ There are large labor and farmers’ organizations in Korea, Taiwan, and - 
Vietnam, which enjoy varing degrees of independence of governmental con- 
- trol, and which would probably welcome discreet American “intervention” 


46 HCAFE, Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1957, p. 33; and The Mutual 
Security Program, FY 1956 (Washington, 1955). 
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on their behalf. Where a government itself is pushing social reform, as in Burma 
or India, it is difficult to imagine such groups modifying their nationalist 
orientation sufficiently to accept American aid or advice. But when labor and 
agrarian leadership see a clear-cut conflict between the interests of their respec- 
tive groups and those of the dominant political elite, it is an empirical question 
whether the latter’s manipulation of nationalist symbols will be able to counter- 
act the former’s desire for foreign assistance. 

The Philippine experience also calls attention to the fact that helping to build 
ostensibly economic institutions and support for particular social policies can 
have rapid and far-reaching political consequences, which tend to facilitate 
future reform. The democratic organization of agricultural credit and market- 
ing cooperatives has begun to disrupt the traditional pattern of political leader- 
ship in many communities. Veteran politicians took this into account in 1957, 
when the Liberal Party included among its senatorial candidates the politically 
inexperienced Osmundo Mondoñedo, former administrator of the Agricultural 
Credit and Cooperative Financing Administration. The growth of unionism 
was also recognized in 1957 by the first nomination of a full-time labor leader 
to a senate seat. Neither of these candidates was elected, however. 

The political arrangement, involving the end of “block voting,” which made 
possible the passage“of new tax legislation, has been of even greater long- 
term significance. Leverage from outside the Filipino political elite speeded a 
change in the Philippine constitution—taken in its broad sense—more important 
than any other since the war. The abolition of block voting was a key factor in 
making possible the direct expression of farmer and labor interests through a 
third national political party, the Progressives, in 1957. This was a political by- 
product of the Bell Report implementation which had not been planned. Never- 
theless, a broader lesson can be drawn from this incident.The split within the 
elite which was resolved by trading fiscal reform for an election law revision 
did not presuppose a two-party system. The Nacionalista Party was very weak 
at that time; controversy among Liberals created deadlock and forced a com- 
promise. Even though the new taxes enacted did not constitute very significant 
reform, the character of the incident would seem to support the proposition 
that in the context of controversy within a conservative elite the pressures 
exerted by a foreign aid program can be a catalyst for social progress. 

Partly because of the strategic situation and partly because of the welfare 
orientation of Magsaysay himself, the Philippine aid program did not suffer 
from the disadvantages of attaching inordinate importance to military assist- 
ance. A heavy emphasis on short-term military build-up can make it very 
difficult, if not impossible, for aid administrators in some countries to give 
proper attention to strengthening reform forces. In Taiwan and Korea, for in- 
stance, even if “military assistance” is defined so as to include only direct forces 
support and military hardware, it accounts for a majority of U. S. aid. This 
budgetary allotment does more than deprive some social and economic pro- 
grams of funds. With such an emphasis determined in Washington it is hard 
for the field administrator to assert that an objective of economic aid is to 
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guide social change, or to encourage it, even if he wants to. This is especially 
true if pressure for reform seems to necessitate a threat, explicit or implicit, of a 
suspension of aid. 

Between FY 1951 and FY 1957 military assistance, including defense sup- 
port, grew from 38 per cent to 84 per cent of U. S. foreign aid appropriations. 
Though it has dropped again in FY 1959, military assistance is still about two- 
thirds of the total. Nine well-informed members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee complained to the President last September about, the “over- 
emphasis on military assistance.” 4 Such overemphasis, they wrote, “has tended 
unavoidably to involve the United States in situations in which our aid may 
have contributed to the maintenance in power of regimes which have lacked 
broad support within the countries we have assisted.” 

Thus we face a dilemma. Chester Bowles has described it well: “Often... 
our assistance [is] used, not to speed reform, but to postpone the need for it, 
and thus to protect the power and prestige of the anti-democratic right-wing 
groups which are clinging... to the past.... Assistance grants designed to 
stop Communism by such a narrow means must ultimately fail.’’47 

In seeking a way out of that dilemma, much rests in the discretion of the 
makers of American foreign aid policy. Aid administrators in the Philippines 
during the earlier years were dedicated to the proposition that the stimulation 
of social reform was a necessary and proper function of the mission—so im- 
portant a function, in fact, that they were willing to risk a temporary rupture 
in good relations between the two governments for the sake of what they con- 
sidered long-range American and Philippine interests. Other attitudes have pro- 
duced aid programs of a very different character. One might conclude that, in 
practice, the way in which American officials define the character of our short- 
and long-term interests, as well as their evaluation of the social, political and 
economic situation in a particular country, is more important in determining 
foreign aid policy than any one objective factor which they might be compelled 
to recognize. 

48 New York Times, September 10, 1958. 


47“ New Approach to Foreign Aid,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists (February 
1957), pp. 42-47. 
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SOME METHODOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES 
IN ANTHONY DOWNS’S 
AN ECONOMIC THEORY OF DEMOCRACY 


W. HAYWARD ROGERS 
State University of Iowa 


Political scientists drawn to the methodology 
and techniques of natural science are currently 
producing some interesting and provocative 
suggestions. That they have the benefit of all 
that has been learned about this methodology 
for the past three centuries is, of course, to 
their advantage. However, anyone familiar 
with this history realizes that in the formative 
stages of a young science, the rate of develop- 
ment is sometimes painfully slow. It will be 
no different for the behavioral sciences. While 
the attempts of these political scientists are to 
be encouraged, a word of caution is in order. 
In their eagerness to exploit the power of the 
methodology, sometimes a misapplication or 
an overextension of various techniques occurs 
and confusion ensues. 

Anthony Downs’s recent book, An Eco- 
nomic Theory of Democracy, is sophisticated 
and enlightening. I shall attempt here to point 
out some of its methodological difficulties. 
Since my task is so confined, I can only nod in 
passing to its many commendable features. 

Downs proposes to study the political be- 
havior of the so-called rational man by means 
of a model. What he does, briefly, is this. (1) 
He defines the term ‘rational man’ and explains 
that such a conception is an abstraction “from 
the real fullness of the human personality.”! 
(2) He states several axioms concerning the 
behavior of rational man. (3) He deduces from 
these axioms further generalizations (theorems). 
What Downs is constructing, then, is a rudi- 
mentary theory of the political behavior of 
rational men. - 

There can be no quarrel with this method 
as such. Downs, however, is mistaken in his 
expectation of what his axiomatization can do 
or accomplish. He overestimates its usefulness 
for the empirical study of political behavior. 
Let me explain. Downs has two axioms, which 
are: 

1 Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of Democracy 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957), p. 7. 


Al. Political parties in a democracy plan their policies co 
as to maximize votes.? 

A2. Every citizen rationally attempts to maximize his 
utility income, including that portion of it derived 
from government activity.® 


Sample theorems deduced from A1 are: 


Ti. Both parties in a two-party system agree on any 
issues that a majority of citizens strongly favor. 

T2. Democratic governments tend to favor producera 
more than consumers in their actions. 


Similarly, sample theorems deduced from 
A2 are: 


T3. Under certain circumstances, a rational man votes 
for a party other than the one he would most prefer 
to see in office. 

T4, Because nearly every citizen realizes his vote is not 
decisive in each election, the incentive of most citizen’ 
to acquire information before voting is very small. 


Finally, some theorems are said to be de- 
duced from both Al and A2. These include: 


T5. Political parties tend to carry out as many of thei? 
promises as they can whenever they are elected.‘ 


Now, insofar as Downs has stated his axioms 
and theorems explicitly, it seems clear that T1 
to T5 do not logically follow from A1 and A2. 
He needs more axioms than he has explicitly 
listed. I shall nevertheless give him the benefit 
of the doubt and assume that he can supply 
them, for only such an assumption will render 
his deductions formally acceptable. My main 
point is a different one, namely, that his 
axioms are not as powerful as he thinks they 
are. This can be demonstrated. 

After having deduced the theorems, Downs 
claims (1) that these theorems can be empiri- 
cally tested; and (2) that such tests, if they show 
that the theorems are true, would confirm the 
original axioms Al and A2. Now it must first 
be noticed that such confirmation would be 
bestowed not only upon the axioms Al and 


2 Ibid., p. 296. 
3 Ibid., p. 297. 
1 Ibid., pp. 296-800. 
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A2 but also upon all the other axioms which, as 
matters stand, are not explicitly mentioned 
by Downs. In the absence of further informa- 
tion as to what these suppressed axioms say, 

_one cannot be sure that the truth of the 
theorems confirms Al and A2 plus these other 
axioms or, perhaps, only these other axioms. 
The latter would be the case, for instance, if 
it can be shown that the theorems are deducible 
from these other axioms alone without the 
help of Al and A2. Again, I shall not pursue 
this possibility further. Instead, I shall con- 
tinue to assume that Downs is in fact correct 
in claiming that his theorems follow from the 
axioms he mentions together with some added 
axioms. 

Next, let us for the moment naively assume 
also that Downs’s theorems have in fact 
proved true, that is, that an empirical in- 
vestigation shows that they are true generaliza- 
tions, Can one then claim, as Downs does, that 
Al and A2 are confirmed? This much is cer- 
tain: if the axioms are true and if the deduc- 
tions are formally correct, then the theorems 
must be true. Hence, if the theorems turn out 
to be false and if the deductions are formally 
correct, we could be sure that one or more of 
the axioms must be false. But Downs states 
quite clearly that his axioms concern a ‘ra- 
tional man’ as an abstraction, and he seems 
also convinced that his axioms hold only for a 
‘model world’ and not for ours. This means, 
in short, that these axioms are not true for 
our world, or, at least, that we have very good 
reason to assume that they are not. If one has 
doubts on this score, he may remember that 
the axioms imply that every citizen does in 
fact behave rationally. It seems clear that not 
every citizen does in fact always behave 
rationally, even in Downs’s sense. It seems 
equally clear therefore, that Downs’s axioms 
are, as a matter of fact, for our world ‘unin- 
terpreted.’ “The statements in our analysis 
are true of the model world, not the real world, 
unless they obviously refer to the latter.... 
Whenever he [the reader] is tempted to think 
an assertion empirically false, let him provi- 
sionally assume it refers solely to the model.’’5 
If so, what can Downs possibly mean when he 
says that the axioms can be confirmed by a 
test of the deduced theorems? All he can mean 
is that we can somehow show that the (in 
fact) ‘uninterpreted’ axioms are nevertheless 
true (for our world). An examination of what 
I take to be the most serious flaw in his con- 


5 Ibid., p. 34. 
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struction will reveal, perhaps, how Downs 
thinks such confirmation is passible. 

One can describe his construction in the 
following way. Starting from axioms whose 
narrowly defined terms have their referents 
only in a ‘model world, Downs deduces by 
means of logical operations certain theorems. 
Up to this point, neither the axioms nor the 
theorems are ‘interpreted.’ This is obvious be- 
cause, deductively, the terms as they occur in 
both the axioms and the theorems must have 
the same meanings. As they occur ‘uninter- 
preted’, for our world, it is correct, strictly 
speaking, to say that they are neither true nor 
false; rather they are terms which have no 
referents outside the model. If Downs means 
that we are to test empirically the theorems as 
stated, I am at loss to comprehend what such 
an operation would be like, Whatever he does 
mean, one thing is clear. Downs does not realize 
that before the theorems could ever be of use 
in an empirical investigation, they would first 
have to be ‘interpreted’. Such an ‘interpreta- 
tion’ would require coordinating a basic set of 
empirical concepts with the original terms and 
rational relations of the model. Not realizing 
this problem, naturally he offers no solution 
for it. 

Downs, then, is either confused about the 
‘connection’ between the axioms and theorems 
of a deductive system or he is confused about 
what axiomatization can and cannot do. A 
‘theory’ consists of a number of generalizations 
which are deductively connected. If one has 
enough of them one may then axiomatize.® Of 
course, one can never be altogether certain 
whether any given generalization is in fact 
true, especially in the field of political behavior, 
but one should always start with those about 
which one could be reasonably sure that they 
are not false. 

It seems, then, that one may take Downs’s 
study as an exercise in deduction, disavowing 
all claims as to whether the axioms are ‘inter- 
preted’ or not. This might be a very interesting 
study of possibilities. One could perhaps find 
out what generalities would hold in a world 
which is in certain respects different from ours. 
But since Downs claims that his theorems 
should be tested in our world, one may well 
wonder why he did not simply state these 
theorems, omitting the tedious construction. 
Why did he not simply state some generaliza- 


6 For a good discussion of axiomatization see Gustav 
Bergmann, Philosophy of Science (Madison: The University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1957). 
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tions, as hypotheses which prima facie have 
some chance of being true, and then perform 
empirical investigations in order to test his 
guesses? One possible answer is that, if he 
simply made some guesses as to what generali- 
ties describe the political behavior of men, a 
few considerations might show so many ex- 
ceptions to them and so many difficulties in 
testing them, that his work would rather be 
regarded as a program—a program that, at 
least in the near future, had no chance of being 
carried out. But having gone through his 
axiomatization and deduction, some may sup- 
pose that Downs’s theorems are more plausible 
than in fact they are. That they have been 
deduced from axioms seems somehow to make 
his theorems more respectable. 

It is one thing to construct a model of the 
political behavior of the ‘rational man,’ and 
quite another to study empirically the be- 
havior of men. Such an empirical study must 
start from a few relatively simple guesses at 
what gencralities hold. These guesses must at 
least appear likely to stand up under investiga- 
tion. After they have been empirically tested 
and confirmed, one may then deduce further 
generalizations and test them in turn. With 
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such an accumulation, one may arrange gen- 
eralizations in a certain order, calling some 
axioms, and others (that can be deduced from 
these) theorems. It is significant to point or 
that the axiomatic system type of theory hes 
only a few instances in physics. But while thrre 
is a systematic body of generalizations of wid> 
scope in physics, there are few, if any, cow- 
parably related generalities in the prescnt 
science of political behavior. What is needed 
at this time to advance that science is neatly 
stated by Kenneth Spence, who remarks con- 
cerning psychology in its infant years, “After 
all, there must be a period of purely empiricel 
fact finding in order to provide a sufficiently 
comprehensive set of low order laws before the 
more abstract, integrative aspects of sciences 
can be expected to appear.’”? Whether or not 
the science of political behavior develops to 
an extent such that axiomatization is desirsble 
or useful is an empirical question. Whai is 
certain is that axiomatization and the use cf 
the deductive method come after one has made 
empirical investigations, not before. 


7Kenneth Spence, Behavior Theory and Conditionirg 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1956), p. 1. 


BOOK I OF MONTESQUIEU’S THE SPIRIT OF THE LAWS” 


DAVID LOWENTHAL 
Wheaton College 


The central issue in the interpretation of 
The Spirit of the Laws—the issue with the 
widest and most profound ramifications— 
concerns the apparent lack of a comprehensive 
plan and order by which its thirty-one Books 
might be considered parts of an integrated 
whole. Frequently, and in this country almost 
always, the apparent lack is taken to be real. 
According to Carl Becker, for example, the 
work “...is not a systematic treatise on 
politics (everyone has noted the fact that it is 


* When specific pages are cited, the popular two-volume 
Garnier edition (1949) of De l'Esprit des Lois is used, and 
referred to as Esprit. The Laboulaye edition of Oeuvres 
Complétes de Montesquieu (Paris, Garnier Frères, 1875-9) 
will be called Laboulaye. Pensées will stand for Montes- 
quicu’s Pensées et Fragments Inédits (Bordeaux, G. Gou- 
nouilhou, 1899-1901, 2 vols.), and Défense for his Défense 
de l'Esprit des Lois, The translations are my own. 


not systematic), but a book of disconnecicd 
reflections—a book of essays really.’ And 
even those scholars? who find an order bencaih 
the apparent chaos, hidden for such reasons a3 
the fear of persecution, have not taken seri- 
ously the following passage from D’Alembert’s 
eulogy of Montesquieu: 


1Carl L. Becker, The Heaventy City of the Eightren'h- 
Century Philosophers (New Haven, 1932), p. 113. See s'so 
Ferdinand Brunetiére, Htudes Critiques sur l' Historie de la 
Littérature Française (Fourth series, 4th ed.), p. 259; Grorse 
H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory (New York, 1137), 
pp. 551, 556; Franz Neumann, in his introduction to the 
Hafner Library of Classics edition of The Spirit of the La cs 
(New York, 1949), pp. xxix, xxx. 

2 Gustave Lanson, Montesquieu (Paris, Librairie FClix 
Alcan, 1932), pp. 6-8; Edouard Laboulaye. “Introduction 
à l'Esprit des Lois,” Laboulaye, vol. 3, pp. iil-v, xvii-xxul; 
Joseph Dedieu, Montesquieu (Paris, Félix Alcan, ed., 19133, 
pp. vi, vii, 85-90; H. Barckhausen, Le Désordre de V Esprit 
des Lois (Bordeaux, Imprimerie G. Gounouilhou, 1808). 
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We say of the obscurity that one can permit oneself in 
such a work the same thing as of the want of order. What 
would be obscure for vulgar readers is not for those whom 
the author has had in view; besides, voluntary obscurity is 
not obscurity. Having to present sometimes important 
truths, the absolute and direct statement of which would 
have been able to injure without advantage, M. de Mon- 
tesquieu has had the prudence to envelop them; and, by 
this innocent artifice, has hidden them from those to whom 
they would be harmful, without their being lost for the 
wise.’ 

D’Alembert would have us believe that the ob- 
scurity and apparent lack of order in the work 
are both intentional: a deep sense of responsi- 
bility obliged Montesquieu to conceal im- 
portant truths from those who might be 
harmed “without advantage,” and to do so 
in such a way that these truths would not be 
kept from the wise, who would benefit from 
them. But this principle is incompatible with 
wholesale public enlightenment at any time. 

Nor does Montesquieu himself fail to pro- 
nounce on an issue so crucial to the under- 
standing of his most mature work. On the con- 
trary, he avails himself of the most likely place 
for supplying a guidance that is explicit and 
clear, though necessarily concise. In the second 
paragraph of the Preface he makes a request 
he fears will not be granted—that a work 
twenty years in the making be read with great 
care and considered as a whole: 


If one wishes to seek the design of the author, one can 
discover it well only in the design of the work. 


His painstaking quest for a “design” is men- 
tioned toward the end of this Preface, which 
in its entirety, implicitly as well as explicitly, 
communicates indications of its author’s de- 
liberateness and of his dedication to system- 
atic science and statecraft. Its own design, 
in fact, is part of the over-all design of the 
work.4 


a Jean d’Alembert, Eloge de M. de Montesquieu, in vol. 
1 of the Bastien edition of Montesquieu’s Oeuvres (Paris, 
1788), p. Ixxix. Cf. Laboulaye, vol. 3, p. xviii ff., for Labou- 
laye’s interpretation of this passage. In the same volume 
there is a strong statement by Bertolini (in his ‘Analyse 


Raisonnée de l'Esprit des Loig”) concerning the marvelous - 


concealed plan of the work (pp. 60, 61). See also Leo 
Strauss, Persecution and the Art of Writing (Glencoe, Il., 
1952), p. 29, note 11. 

4The use of introductory material to indicate to the 
reader the presence of a deliberately hidden plan is not con- 
fined to the Preface of Esprit. In the prefatory ‘Quelques 
Réflexions sur les Lettres Persanes’’ (to that work: see 
Laboulaye, vol. 1, pp. 47-9), Montesquieu states that 
“|. the author has given himself the advantage of being 
able to join philosophy, politics and ethies to a tale, and 
to link the whole by a chain that is secret and, in some 
fashion, unknown.” Note, with reference to this last phrase, 
the deliberate irony of the last line of these reflections: 
“Certainly the nature and design of the Persian Letters are 
so open, that they will never deceive any except those who 
wish to deceive themselves.” A similar device is employed 
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But Montesquieu’s most forthright defense 
of the orderliness of The Spirit of the Laws, 
like D’Alembert’s afterwards, was framed in 
response to contemporary criticisms levelled 
against it: 


When one reads a book it is necessary to be disposed to 
believe that the author has seen the contradictions that one 
imagines, at first glance, one meets in it. Thus it is necessary 
to begin by distrusting one’s quick judgments, to take again 
the passages that one pretends contradict each other, to 
compare them together, to compare them further with 
what precedes and what follows, to see if they are in the 
same hypothesis, if the contradiction 1s in the things or only 
in one’s own manner of conceiving. When one has done all 
that well, one can declare as a master: “There is a con- 
tradiction.” 

This is not always all, however. When a work is syste- 
matic, it is necessary further to be sure that one grasps well 
the whole system. Behold a great machine made in order to 
produce an effect. You see wheels which turn in opposite 
directions; you would believe, at first glance, that the 
machine is going to destroy itself, that all the wheelwork 
is going to impede itself, that the machine is going to stop. 
It keeps going always: these pieces, which appear at first to 
destroy each other, unite for the proposed object.§ 


No revelation of why such a work should be 
composed in this manner—of Montesquieu’s 
“proposed object’ —accompanies this amazing 
confidence. Obviously, the omission here and 
the mode of composition in the work itself 
might both stem from the same source, t.e., 
not only from his fear for himself and his book, 
but even more—if D’Alembert is right—from 
his sense of public responsibility. The desire, 
so strongly expressed in the Preface, to en- 
lighten the people, to instruct men and cure 
them of their prejudices, would then have to 
be limited by that very “general virtue which 
comprehends the love of all” from which it 
springs.® 

There may be other reasons why Mon- 
tesquieu writes ashe does,’ and the assessment 


in Monteaquicu’s ‘‘Invocation aux Muses,” which was to 
have introduced the second volume of Esprit (Laboulaye, 
vol. 4, pp. 359-60). Here the reference to novel ideas and a 
deliberately planned presentation is very clear. Further evi- 
dence of a deign in Esprit is given at the beginning of 
Part 3 of Défense (Laboulaye, vol. 6, p. 198), where Mon- 
tesquieu asserts that " . . . in books of reasoning, one holds 
nothing unless one holds the whole chain.” See also the last 
two paragraphs of Book I, and the first chapter of Book 19, 
of Esprit. 

5 Pensées, vol. 2, p. 25. These paragraphs were intended 
as an answer to the Abbé de la Porte’s criticism of Esprit, 
which Laboulaye tells us was especially levelled at its lack 
of an over-all plan (Laboulaye, vol. 3, pp, xxxvii, xxxviii). 

ë See the statement about observing “proprieties’” in 
Bk. 4, ch. 2, p. 35. 

7 In Bk. 11, ch. 20, Montesquieu avers that his purpose 
is to cause the reader to think, not simply to read. Writing 
in textbook style may not be the best method of encouraging 
independent thought. See Lanson, op, cit., p. 24, and 
Albert Sorel, Montesquieu (Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co. 
1888), p. 94, 
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of motives in particular instances will un- 
doubtedly pose difficulties. But one thing can 
be assumed: The Spirit of the Laws has a de- 
sign or system, and only in its light are the 
parts fully intelligible. To uncover this design, 
we must begin by studying that apparently 
incoherent and alternately simplistic and ob- 
scure masterpiece of profound and benevolent 
guile, Book I. Its subject—laws in general— 
makes it a part that is especially revelatory of 
the whole. 


I. BOOK I, CHAPTER 1: oF LAWS, IN THE RELA~ 
TION THEY HAVE WITH THE DIVERSE BEINGS. 


The famous opening paragraph reads as 
follows: 

Lawa, in the most extended meaning, are the necessary 
relations that derive from the nature of things; and, in this 
scnse, all beings have their laws; the divinity has its laws; 
the material world has its laws; the intelligences superior 
to man have their laws; animals have their laws; man has 
his laws, 

The order in which these five kinds of beings 
are mentioned is the order in which they are 
examined forthwith in the remainder of the 
chapter.® It is an order of oscillation, going from 
God down to inanimate matter, up to some- 
thing like angels or spirits, down again to 
animals, and finally up again to man, who 
stands midway between angel and animal as 
he does between God and matter. The ensuing 
discussion serves a two-fold purpose: (a) to 
explain the character of these laws, and (b) to 
show which of them are pertinent to justice. 

The existence of God has to be proven, 
whereas that of the material world does not. 
This proof must be based on something that 
is readily perceived or discerned, in this case 
on the existence of intelligent beings: because 
such beings exist, the ultimate cause of things 
must be something other than blind fatality: 
it must be a “primitive reason.” And here the 
deduction ends, no further argument from de- 


sign, from orderliness, from the source of mo-, 


tion, etc., being adduced. But such a proof has 
a cavalier quality: its air of self-evidence seems 
unwarranted. This is not all, for Montesquieu 
does not demonstrate, or even try to demon- 
strate, that God is a single, immaterial, per- 
sonal being, the Creator of all things. Yet these 
traits slip at once into the divine specifica- 
tions.? He states that God has wisdom and 


8 Cf. Descartes’ Meditations, #3, near middle, for this ar- 
rangement of beings, where the word “angels” is used in- 
stead of “intelligences superior to man.” 

2 That this sovercign neglect to prove the statements he 
makes and implies concerning God is not due to ignorance 
or carelessness can be shown from Monteaquieu’s earlier 
work, Persian Letters (Laboulaye, vol. 1), letters 69, 76 and 
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power, that He preserves the invariable lawa 
by which he decided to govern the created uni- 
verse. The impression is thus given of a non- 
interfering though active Deity—one whose 
intent is fulfilled through invariable law rathe: 
than miraculous intervention. At the seme 
time, however, the reader’s attention is by im- 
plication directed to the problem posed by the 
original exemplar of all miracles: creation. 
What would cause God to create? Was the act 
of creation a free act, or was it necessitated by 
the kind of being God is? In any case, notl iny 
at all has been “proved” about God exu ni 
that a ‘primitive reason” exists, and the stric- 
ments likening God to an intelligent human 
being are purely gratuitous. 

The existence of the material world se7ms 
less problematic: 

As we see that the world, formed by the moveme: oi 


matter, and deprived of intelligence, subsists alwaya, +. 
necessary that its movements have invariable laws... 


We “see” the material world, we do not «e 
God. But it is not true that we “see” the oshir 
things mentioned in the sentence. They cannot 
be matters of sense perception: they require 
scientific demonstration and as such raise cem- 
plicated cosmological issues. For it was modern 
natural philosophy, or science, that called into 
question the existence of a special kind of 
matter and special non-material beings (‘ in- 
telligences’’) in the heavens. These clemen «s 
of medieval and Aristotelian cosmology wee 
replaced by the idea of one universal matiit, 
whether self-subsistent or created by Gol, 
which acted according to universal, math2- 
matically-formulable laws. And the very fart 
that ordinary, changeable, earthly matter was 
now supposed to be the sole stuff of the umi- 
verse, made it possible that the world—i.r., 
the visible order of earth and heavens—wor d 
not “subsist always.” Of this Montesquici is 
fully aware, yet he sees fit to preserve ovt- 
wardly the popular view of the stability o° the 
visible universe. He then proceeds to ascribe 


98. Just as the whole of St. Thomas’ treatment of law sin: Id 
be compared with Montesquieu's to appreciate the Irttc-’s 
radical departure in basic principle, so also should thyit 
proofs for the existence of God. Cf. St. Thomas Aqur :a, 
Summa Theologica, Part 1, question 2, article 3 as v cH ac 
I-II, question 91, articles 1 and 2, and question 93, azticle- 
land 2. For Montesquieu'a main argument for the exivie: ce 
of God (from the existence of intelligent beings) in en en- 
tirely different context—one which stresses man's dutier 
to God—see the summary of his Traité des Devoi:s ir 
Laboulaye, vol. 7, p. 67. See Pensées, vol. 1, p. 450 fur a: 
argument for God's existence based on the order of the 
universe. See also the same work's sarcastic treatment ol 
astrology, vol. 2, p. 525. Re ‘‘creation,” see Défense ir 
Laboulaye, val. 6, p. 146; Pensées, vol. 2, p. 503; Hspr:t, Bc. 
1, ch. 1, footnote to term ‘‘divinity’’ in first paragraph. 
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to bodies (without distinguishing the celestial 
from the terrestrial) an invariable law of mo- 
tion, in a passage surpassing in accuracy the 
preceding passages about God. 

In treating the subject of the material 
world, Montesquieu recurs to the problem of 
creation by God. Admittedly, creation seems 
an arbitrary act; yet it presupposes invariable 
rules without which the “world” would be de- 
stroyed. Indeed, any ‘“‘world’—if we could 
imagine other worlds—would presuppose such 
rules. But Montesquieu tacitly assumes that 
the presence of rules suffices to guarantee the 
preservation of the world we actually see.!® 
His concern is to emphasize God’s need for 
rules, and again tacitly, His need for rules that 
He Himself does not violate or alter. In the 
creation and preservation of the universe, God 
is bound by His own choice. 

Since Montesquieu is trying to show the 
place of human laws in a lawful universe, we 
must constantly bear in mind the role which 
the various beings play~as exemplars for 
human conduct. He stresses the visible order- 
liness of the universe, not its disorderliness. 
This orderliness is something which human 
societies need to imitate if they are to be pre- 
served. But how can this be done? What keeps 
human societies together? The traditional 
answer is “justice.” Justice is a moral quality 
or relation, but Montesquieu does not specif- 
ically attribute it to God. God has wisdom and 
power: goodness, justice are at best only 
implied qualities. And so far, God is an exem- 

` plar for men only because He uses wisdom and 
power to preserve what He has created. 

The third kind of beings enumerated at the 
outset were “intelligences superior to man.” 
When we arrive at the part of the chapter re- 
served for them we do so in the hope of dis- 
covering something about the sort of being 
(intelligent beings in general) whose existence 
was previously used to prove the existence of 
God. For the most part we are disappointed; 
indeed, the mystification becomes greater. The 
very heading is altered to “particular intelli- 
gent beings.” There is no attempt whatsoever 
to elaborate the meaning of “intelligence” and 


10 Cf. Pensées, vol. 2, pp. 195-9 and Persian Letters, #76, 
98, 114. Note also that in the present part of the text, 
reference is made to the unchanging “rules” (règles), not 
simply “laws” (lois), by which God has created and con- 
tinues to conserve the universe. Here, in the context of a 
discussion of the material world, is the only place in Book 
I where this term occurs. Cf. the last chapter of the Essai 
sur le Goftt, entitled “Des Règles,” where Montesquieu sig- 
nifies thereby the general yet flexible rules employed by the 
artist in artistic production. 
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its activities or to prove the existence of 
angels, heavenly movers, spirits, sub-deities, 
etc. Instead, Montesquieu embarks upon a 
curious train of reasoning to show that intel- 
ligent beings had relations of equity before 
they had positive laws of their own making." 
In this respect, he does indicate the greater 
relevance of the occasion to the problem of 
justice: it is the only point in this passage that 
might have been expected. 

The distinction between laws a being has, 
but does not make, and laws it has that it does 
make, forms the beginning of the paragraph in 
question. “Particular intelligent beings” can 
have laws they make, and thus, by implica- 
tion, they are unlike the material world and 
like God; but in addition (and thus, by impli- 
cation, like not only the material world but 
God too) they have laws they have not made, 
These we are asked to ascertain not from their 
actual relations but from the necessary rela- 
tions they would have as possible beings of this 
kind. We are to conceive, in other words, how 
purely intelligent beings would treat each 
other. Just as the radii of.a circle are equal 
before the circle is drawn, so would there be 
relations among such possible beings. 

What can this mean? Why is the status of 
justice or equity so treated when it is first 
treated? To begin with, the problem of the 
relation between possibility and actuality is 
not altogether new at this point. It had been 
foreshadowed in the statements about the 
causes of God’s creating the universe. In con- 
nection with the material world, the existence 
of invariable laws was regarded as essential to 
any orderly world that God might have 
created. But in both those cases no attempt 
was made to conceive the necessary relations 
of possible beings of the type in question. By 
placing the status of the relations among in- 
telligent beings at this remove, Montesqueiu 
apparently assures the existence of a justice 
that is independent of and prior to positive 
law. Such justice, however, would scarcely de- 
pend on the actual ereation or existence of 
intelligent beings. In fact, it would not even 
depend on the will or existence of God: God 


u There can be no doubt that Montesquieu attempts 
wherever possible to give outward support to this “priority” 
of natural equity. See Défense in Laboulaye, vol. 6, p. 144; 
Persian Letters, $84; Pensées, vol. 1, pp. 392-7; Laboulaye, 
vol. 7, pp. 66-7. Commentators have usually welcomed his 
efforts in this direction with great warmth without subject- 
ing the context of “intelligent beings superior to man” to 
careful analysis. See, for example, Dedieu, op. eit, pp. 
118-20 and Franz Neumann, ep, cii., p. xxxix. 
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determines the existence, not the essence, of 
possible things. What is more, the same reason- 
ing would apply retroactively to the earlier 
discussion of the laws of the material world: 
in their essence as possibilities they too would 
be independent of the will of God.” 

In the sequence of beings to be examined, 
‘articular intelligent beings” have been sub- 
stituted for “intelligences superior to man.” 
We arc thus led to anticipate that the relations 
described might apply to men as well as to such 
beings as angels, or to any being in so far as it 
is both “particular” and “intelligent.” Here is 
the passage: 

... supposing that there were eacieties of men, it would 
be just to conform to their laws; . . . if there were intelligent 
beings who had received some benefit from another being, 
they should show gratitude; .., if an intelligent being had 
created an intelligent being, the created being should remain 
in its original dependence; ...an intelligent being which 


has done harm to an intelligent being deserves to receive 
the same harm; and thus the rest. 


These relations are stated in the hypothetical 
form befitting possibilities. The first clearly 
indicates that the standpoint chosen is that of 
human rather than angelic societies, and to its 
demand for obedience to human laws are 
added rules pertaining to the doing of good, 
obeying God, and the doing of evil. Taken to- 
gether, they are noticeably bare or minimal, 
failing to require the moral perfection of in- 
telligence, and not even mentioning its purely 
theoretical activity. In addition, they possess 
a strangely reactive character: they stress 
obeying law already made, not proper law- 
making; responding to good and evil already 
done, not benefiting and forbearance from 
harming; remaining subordinate to one’s 
ercator. Again, these relations are purely 
formal—i.e., they are not based on the content 
of the laws, goods, dependence, or evils in- 
volved. Yet they differ in the degree to which 
they supply their own moral evidence: obedi- 
ence to human laws and dependence on one’s 
creator are both made obligatory without any 
explicit reference to goods and evils, while the 
other two directly involve some such reference. 
Indeed, reciprocity with respect to benefits is 
very inexact, with respect to evils peculiarly 
exact.3 But does intelligence as such require 


" Cf. Leibniz, Discourse on Metaphysics, etc. (La Salle, 
Til., Open Court Publishing Co., 1945), #13, p. 22, and his 
correspondence with Arnauld in the same edition, pp. 108, 
128, 130-3. 

3 Cf. Aristotle, Nichomachean Ethics, Bk. 5, see. 5, 
especially the discussion of reciprocity and corrective 
justice. 


obedience to human Jaws however bad, or re- 
turning any evil whatsoever for evil done? 

There is another difficulty: obedience to 
God surprisingly occupies only the third, 
obedience to human laws the first, position-— 
and this despite the fact that man and lir 
kinds of laws have not yet been discussed ir 
chapter 1. Similarly, only the first relation 
speaks of “societies” at all: the others fail io 
refer to social groupings of any sort. Do they 
have greater relevance to intra-social than to 
inter-social relations, or to relations amou 
individuals regardless of social membership? 
In particular, does helping friends and harmins 
enemies have any special locus among men? 

The passage before us perplexes because 'is 
moral rules are affirmed without our knowin‘: 
clearly to what beings they apply or how th:v 
are derived from intelligence. Nevertheless, it 
is clear that angelic perfection, or the perfi c- 
tion of intelligences superior to man, does not 
become an exemplar for human justice. In its 
place are anterior relations of equity which 
reveal, upon analysis, that they pertain to a 
being from whom considerably less must be 
expected.“ We should also take account of the 
fact that Montesquieu had likened the relr- 
tions in question to the relations of the rac ‘i 
of a circle. The analogy suggests that the 
former are no more “laws” than the latter, and 
that neither depend for their truth on divine 
revelation sanctioned by divine rewards anc 
punishments. In short, something very di- 
ferent from Thomistic natural law is en- 
visaged. 

Taking stock, we remark that only certain 
minimal essentials for the guidance of man can 
be derived from the three kinds of being 
studied thus far. This lack of a more complete 
directive is supplied in the remainder of chap- 
ter 1 by its treatment of animals and finally 
of man himself. The two are linked by the firsi 
explicit comparison between two types of 


N A search through Montesquicu’s Pensées reveals severi'! 
places where some reference is made to “intelligences eu- 
perior to man” other than God Himself: see vol. 1, pp. 395, 
448-9, 452-3; vol. 2, pp. 503, 509, 531. In almost every cas; 
the beings involved are either pagan gods and goddesacr, 
or spiritual aides (such as angels) to 2 single spiritual Cod. 
For the moral importance of the distinction between men 
and angels, see Pensées, vol. 2, p. 85. In general, if is nor 
too much to say that one of Montesquieu’s moat seriou! 
aims in Esprit is to protect political society from th» 
harmful effects’ of Christian “angelicization.”’ This may cx- 
plain why “intelligences superior to man” are allotted the 
third or central position in the order of beings (instead o" 
coming directly after God) and receive so surprising t 
treatment. See Esprit, Bk. 19, chs. 5, 11; Bk. 23, ch, 21 
(end), Bk. 24, ch. 7, Bk. 26, chs. 2, 9. 
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beings, and for the first time the problems of 
human life are approached with an insight 
that is more obvious. Acknowledging that man 
has “supreme advantages,’ Montesquieu 
nevertheless conveys a sense of the greater 
healthiness of animals. They need not cope 
with the hopes and fears, the passions that be- 
set the intelligent animal. 

The last paragraph of the chapter is devoted 
to man alone. He is a composite of three kinds 
of being, at once a “physical being,” “‘intel- 
ligent being,” and “sentient creature.” In the 
first case he is governed by invariable laws; in 
the second, he violates the laws God has given 
him, changes those he himself establishes, and 
is subject to ignorance and error; in the third, 
he is subject to a thousand passions. Thus in 
need of assistance, he receives it from three 
sources: 

... such a being could, at every moment, forget his creator? 
God has reminded him by the laws of religion. Such a being 
could, at every moment, forget himself; the philosophers 
have admonished him by the laws of morality. Made to live 


in society, there he could forget others; the legislators have 
returned him to his duties by political and civil laws. 


This passage has the following peculiarities: 
First, the verbs “forget,” “remind,” “return” 
all give the impression that something men 
previously knew or did is merely being re- 
established—they already knew of their proper 
relations to God, self and others; this knowl- 
edge is simply being reinforced, perhaps in 
stronger or clearer form. Second, the content of 
religion, morality, duties is not described; in 
particular, the phrase “laws of religion” fails 
to single out the revelations of Biblical or 
Christian religion from the rest, and there is 
also no specification of which philosophers or 
which laws of morality are to be hearkened to. 
Third, an utterly un-Biblical distinction is 
made between laws of religion that come from 
God and laws of both morality and public duty 
that come from philosophers and legislators, 
i.e., from men. Fourth, there is an odd separa- 
tion of morality from politics—the former 
keeps man from forgetting himself, the latter 
from forgetting others; the true ethics seems, 
then, to concern one’s own good as a man 
rather than one’s duty to others. It is also rele- 
vant to add here that the topical treatment of 
positive laws in the third chapter is restricted 
wholly to political matters—to the task of the 
legislator, to Montesquieu’s own task. No- 
where in the entire work is the positive moral 
law of the philosophers dilated upon, and only 


s Bk, 26, chs. 1, 2, repeat this non-specificity. 
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in Books 24 and 25 are the positive laws of 


religion examined. 

The term “legislator” may be further clari- 
fied. In chapter 3 Montesquieu defines law as 
reason insofar as it governs the peoples of the 
earth. This suggests that the perfection of the 
legislator consists in the perfection of his ra- 
tional law-making abilities. Thus, a variety of 
wise statesmen are referred to later in the work 
as “legislators,” but in that final ‘chapter of 
Book 29 which is specifically entitled “Of 
Legislators,” only political philosophers— 
Aristotle, Plato, Machiavelli, More, Harring- 
ton—are mentioned. We are impelled to the 
conclusion, accordingly, that not only the laws 
of morality but political and civil laws in the 
highest sense, as well, are supplied to man by 
philosophy. God and philosophers, then, have 
provided man with that much ampler guidance 
of which he was desperately in need. But God 
has only helped man to remember God, to the 
exclusion of remembering himself or other 
men. It follows that justice—or right political 
arrangements in general—as well as morality, 
are the concern of, and derive from, human 
wisdom alone. 

This is the most striking consequence of the 
above passage. The question of the view of 
God thus entailed is a difficult one.'® We confine 
ourselves to the bearing of the passage on what 
went before. Earlier the anterior relations of 
equity had been considered in their character 
as possibilities, and likened to the relations of 
the radii of a circle: Thereby, doubt was cast 
on their status as “law’—that is, as the sanc- 
tioned commands of God: they had simply 
come into actual existence by the fact that God 
created particular intelligent beings. Now, 
however, we have grounds for suspecting that 
God did not engage in the act of creating such 
beings in order to provide for their good or to 
establish justice among them. On the con- 
trary, his sole concern seems to be (and must 
from the beginning have been, since his intent 
is unchanging) to make them dependent on 
Himself. This isolates the second of the rela- 
tions of anterior equity as the only one (of-the 
four specified) intended by God directly. And 
it accords with the fact that the attribute of 
justice is omitted from Montesquieu’s first ace 


18 It ia less difficult to ascertain Montesquieu's attitude 
toward the teleological principles of ancient philosophy than 
toward those introduced by the Bible. Laboulaye maintains 
that he may well be a Deist but not an atheist (vol. 3, p. 
xxviii). In attempting to decide this issue, careful considera- 
tion must be given to Défense as well as to Pensées, vol. 1, 

p. 441-5, 468, 445-53, 
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count of God. We are left to suspect that the 
arca of human justice, of the just treatment 
of men by men, depends for all its lawfulness 
and is only intended by, human commands 
and human sanctions. 

But how are the relations of anterior equity, 
the philosophic laws of morality, and the 
political and civil laws of the legislators mu- 
tually related? Just as the strict sense of law 
required that we question the legal character 
of the first (remembering that they are not 
explicitly called such by Montesquieu), so also 
must we question the legal character of the 
second (which are called laws). We must do so 
because what philosophers recommend or pre- 
scribe is not by their authority, gua philos- 
ophers, incorporated into a system of com- 
mands and sanctions. Simply as precepts to be 
followed because of their intrinsic merit or 
propriety, these prescriptions could not be re- 
garded as laws.” Among the three kinds of 
added assistance, then, only those furnished 
by God and by the legislators are manifestly 
laws. As to precisely what God commands in 
order to insure that He is remembered, and 
how He rewards and punishes, we are not in- 
formed. Nor is this deficiency supplied in 
Book I. What legislators should command, 
conceived in general terms, is taken up in 
chapter 3, and will be referred to below. 

We have still to explain Montesquieu’s use 
of the verbs “forget,” “remind,” “return” in 
this passage. Since duties to men and God were 
included in the anterior relations of equity, the 
additional laws bestowed by God and the legis- 
lators could be regarded as lending new force 
to something men had already known— 
provided that those relations were known to 


1t Re the strict definition of law, see Thomas Hobbes, 
Leviathan Ch. 15 (end). For a possible source of the distinc- 
tion between the positive law of God, of philosophers, and 
of legislators, see John Locke, Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding, Bk. 2, ch. 28. secs. 7~16, and Bk. 1, ch. 3, 
sec. 5, In the latter, the dicta of the ‘‘old philosophers” re- 
garding moral principles are not viewed as commands pos- 
sessing sanctions, being besed on the demand of man’s 
natural perfection and dignity alone. But later the term 
“philosophical law” (now identified with the ethics of the 
“heathen” philosophers) is used to refer to the law of reputa- 
tion current in all societies, whereby praise and blame, 
socially accorded, constitute the rewarde or punishments for 


actions looked upon as virtuous or vicious. Why Locke - 


speaks in this way is not clear. It is less difficult to see that 
the place in the over-all scheme of law traditionally reserved 
for the law of nature has been filled by a species of positive 
law. In Montesquieu’s cage we are not furnished sufficient 
information to know whether the laws of morality given to 
man by philosphers are to be understood in Locke's first 
sense only (as is more apparent) or in his second sense as 
well, 
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men (as to all intelligent beings) from the very 
first. But this raises the question as to how and 
when in the course of human development 
they do become known—a question resolved 
once again only in the next chapter. It cals 
for a description of man’s actual historical 
development. Into such a description would 
have to be fitted the coming of the three a/ldi- 
tional kinds of law, and not necessarily all at 
once as the passage seems to imply. 

Let us sum up. We began with an oscilla‘ ioa 
of beings in which a God of intelligence p'nys 
the prime role. Emphasis is laid on his wisdom, 
power and unchangeability. The visible me- 
terial world is said to follow an unchangin:z 
order. But there is no description of “int Jl- 
gences superior to man” where we were led to 
expect one. When we come to the special lwa 
given to man, moreover, we learn that God i3 
not directly concerned with human justiec. 
The upshot is that the role of God and an zeh 
as exemplars and superintendents of the goo. 
life, or just life, for man has been severely re- 
duced. Man is a composite being. The rile4 
leading him to the good life, the laws leacins 
him to the just life, are in their highest form 
supplied by philosophers. From the beginning 
to the end of chapter 1, then, there is a shift 
from the importance for human guidance of 
beings superior to man to the importance of 
truly thinking men. On their wisdom human 
well-being ultimately depends, and we ray 
even say that for them alone is “intelligence 
superior to man” a fitting though paradoxicel 
appellation. Concerning the content of the 
moral and political directives prescribed by 
philosophers, the character of both the an- 
terior relations of equity and of the description 
of animals suggests some foundation that ac- 
cords man as such a place much closer to the 
animals than to the angels. Finally, we again 
remark, without attempting to explain, an 
extraordinary distinction between the provinces 
of ethics and the province of politics, together 
with the fact that the true ethics is never sc 
forth systematically either here or elsewhere 
in Montesquieu’s writings. 


18 These observations suggest a linkage between Mor- 
tesquieu and the political realism of Machiavelli. Inderd, 
in Bk. 6, ch. 5, Machiavelli is called “this great man”--a. 
epithet very rarely bestowed on any philosopher in Eepri, 
Montesquieu also adheres to the form of Machiav Ili's 
teaching, avoiding the combination of political realism sm1 
geometric reasoning attempted by Hobbes (see Element if 
Law, the epistle dedicatory) and Spinoza (Political Tractat», 
ch. 1). But like the latter, he distinguishes between the Irv 
and needs of the many and of political life and the levil 
and needs of those capable of living by the dictates of 


II, BOOK I, CHAPTERS 2 AND 3 


With this background in mind, we may pro- 
ceed to the beginning of the history of man 
with which the second chapter opens. Under 
the title “Of the laws of nature,” the first 
sentence reads: 


Before all these laws, are those of nature; thus named, 
because they derive solely from the constitution of our being. 


The account of man with which the first 
chapter had just ended is without explicit 
chronological reference: it does not say when 
the various kinds of laws mentioned there were 
given to men. Moreover, it fails to spell out 
the laws initially governing men: these are 
simply referred to under the rubrics, previ- 
ously employed, of the physical, the intelli- 
gent, and the sentient. Chapter 2 constitutes a 
clarification on both heads. It opens with the 
words ‘‘before all these laws’’—clearly a 
temporal qualification—and it spells out the 
laws of man’s nature. At first man had only 
his nature, not the wisdom of philosophers, to 
guide him. A development from original, 
primitive man to intelligent philosophers is 
indicated. 

Not only is it surprising to find Montesquieu 
recurring to the theme of man’s nature, just 
after having treated it toward the end of 
chapter 1; it is also unclear why the general 
heading “laws of nature” should now be used 
to describe what are wholly the laws of our 
being. The use of the phrase “laws of nature” 
to signify the laws of man’s nature was char- 
acteristic of the predominant Christian tradi- 
tion in political philosophy, according to 
which man is the highest part of nature be- 
cause he is more than a part of it: his natural 
laws are the intentions or commands of God 
built into his frame, and his actions should be 
guided by these laws, the knowledge of which 
he (and he alone) is intended by his nature to 
develop.!® God rewards obedience, and pun- 
ishes disobedience, to the natural law. 

But Montesquieu’s conception of natural 
law differs considerably from the traditional 
one. Instead of including man’s natural moral 
and intellectual perfection and the rules of 
justice he is bound to follow, it is now confined 
to man’s primitive beginnings. A case in point 
is the treatment of man’s gaining knowledge 
of God—the first natural law mentioned. But 
this avowedly most important of laws is not 
the first in order, that is, in temporal order. 





philosophy: thus the difference between the anterior rela- 
tions of equity and the philosophic laws of morality. Yet 
unlike him, he keeps the philosophical ethics from public 
view. 

19 See the reference to St. Thomas in note 9 above. 
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“It is clear that his first ideas would not be 
speculative ideas....” With this comment 
Montesquieu goes on to four other natural 
laws which seem to follow some kind of tem- 
poral sequence, and he does not recur to the 
natural law by which man was said to gain 
knowledge of God, or to the development of 
“speculative” ideas as such. We have, thus, an 
adumbration, but only an adumbration, of a 
history of ideas culminating in philosophic 
ideas and philosophic truth. This history is not 
continued in any obvious fashion in the body 
of the work.?° 

Of the four natural laws now examined, 
three arise from man’s sentiment, one from his 
intelligence. His sentiments would lead him to 
be timid and peaceful, even solitary; to nourish 
himself; to approach others of the same spe- 
cies, especially of the opposite sex; finally, he 
would gain the knowledge that would cause 
him to desire to live in society. Now in what 
sense are these natural laws? Montesquieu pre- 
serves the theistic framework of God-given 
commands by speaking of them as the laws 
man would “receive” before the establishment 
of societies. In reality, they are simply man’s 
natural and inherent inclinations, which can 
only be observed in their original form before 
the workings of society have modified them. 
In order to discover the laws of “particular 
intelligent beings,” Montesquieu had asked in 
chapter 1 only that we conceive such beings 
as possible. To discover the natural laws of 
men, however, we must picture what men were 
actually like prior to society. Accordingly, we 
are led to the earliest human reality rather 
than to an imagined possibility. Nevertheless, 
there is some similarity between the two cases, 
for original man, strictly speaking, is no longer 
observable, and there are no records of his be- 
havior. What is demanded, therefore, is an act 
of reconstruction—or better, of analysis— 
whereby the philosopher attempts to decide 
which of the human characteristics known to 
him directly or by report can be attributed to 
nature alone. For this reason, the laws of 
man’s nature—like those of “particular in- 
telligent beings’’—are stated in the subjunc- 
tive mood. But they are not in the form of 
hypothetical propositions, as had been re- 
quired for simply possible intelligent beings. 

Similarly, we are now able to explain why 
the term “natural law” is not applied to the 


20 For additional evidence of Montesquieu’s interest in 
the natural development of man's ideas (and motives) from 
their original simplicity onwards, see Défense in Laboulaye, 
vol. 6, p. 156. This is an historical extension of what Locke 
attempted in the Essay Concerning Human Understanding: 
see Bk. 2, ch, 12, sec. 8. 
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relations of justice among intelligent beings 
described in chapter 1. These are called “‘possi- 
ble relations of justice,” “anterior relations of 
equity,” or later “primitive laws.” The term 
“natural law,” in fact, is used in chapter 1 only 
with reference to animals and plants (espe- 
cially the former): it had not even been applied 
to the laws of matter in motion, that is, to its 
principal subject in modern natural philoso- 
phy. Its appearance as the title of chapter 2 
is therefore appropriate, consistent, and, one 
might imagine, calculated to startle. It serves 
to link the primitive natural inclinations of 
men described there with their closest kin in 
chapter 1, the inclinations of animals, not of 
angels. It indicates Montesquieu’s perfect 
awareness of his radical departures from the 
medieval “natural law” tradition.?! 

Mention was made above of the peculiar 
treatment accorded in chapter 2 to the natural 
law relating man to God. We must attempt to 
assess the bearing of this treatment on this rela- 
tion as it is presented in chapter 1, Among the 
anterior relations of equity, the third had held 
that a created being ought to continue to be 
the subordinate of its creator. Among the posi- 
tive laws especially given to man, the first was 
said to issue from God in an effort to recall 
man to Himself!—that is, to strengthen this 


3 At the point in chapter 1 where the subject of animals 
is introduced, Montesquieu remarks that it is not known 
whether they are governed by the general laws of motion or 
by a particular motion. Soon thereafter he implies that 
plants may very well be governed by those general laws. In 
any case, the only problem is which motions account for 
animal behavior (including, of course, the workings of 
sentience). But sentience seems also to be regarded as an 
independent force. Another indication of this apparent 
ambivalence can be observed in his use in chapter 1 of the 
term “material world” (or “physical world”) at first to ex- 
clude, then to include, animal life. By such means the reader 
is led to wonder about the status of intelligence itself and 
especially about its relation to the things below it. 

The conclusion about plants can be found in Montes- 
quieu's earlier Observations on Natural History of 1721 
(Laboulaye, vol. 7, pp. 43-4) based on personal experiments 
with plants and propounded in support of the Cartesian 
system, At the end of the same work (p, 53) he plainly 
evinces great admiration for the two giants of modern 
natural philosophy, Descartes and Newton. Esprit, un- 
doubtedly, constitutes an attempt to extend their work into 
the area of society. But natural philosophy as such, includ- 
ing its modern establishment, is accorded very peculiar 
treatment in Esprit. It is hardly referred to explicitly—e.g., 
the names of Descartes and Newton are not mentioned at 
all, Yet the crucial importance of natural philosophy in 
Montesquieu’s thought is shown by the use of the motto 
“docuit quae maximus Atlas” at the beginning of the second 
volume of the work (containing Bks. 20-31). Taken from 
Vergil’s Aeneid, it draws attention to none else than the 
subjects of natural philosophy or science. See Laboulaye, 
vol. 4, pp. 357-8, and Vergil’s Works (Modern Library 
edition), Bk. 1, lines 740-56. The connection between the 
development of the study of nature and the development 
of commerce can be inferred from Bks. 20 and 21. 
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subordinate dependence. But chapter 2 has 
just informed us that by nature, in the strici 
sense, man does not have knowledge of God 
and hence cannot know of his dependence on 
God. This knowledge and dependence could 
initially be gained only through reflection on 
experience. 

A question should now be raised concerning 
the grounds for picturing man’s original state 
as a timid and solitary one, however rapidly 
he begins to associate with others. As Mon- 
tesquieu presents it, the issue devolves not 
upon cosmological considerations of precisely 
how man originated, but on the putative 
existence in man of an animal sentiment of 
timidity—a sentiment that arises out of fear 
for his own preservation and results in his 
temporarily isolating himself. 

By way of empirical evidence—‘if once haa 
need” of such evidence—Montesquieu cites 
the case of savages who have been found in 
the forests, presumably after having led an iso- 
lated life therein: “... everything make- 
them tremble, everything makes them flee.” 
In the ensuing discussion of Hobbes’ thesis 
concerning the natural bellicosity of man, 
Montesquieu maintains that the idea of domi- 
nating other men is not natural to man but is 
rather a later development. Originally, meu 
did not have motives for attacking others and 
defending himself. Here again Montesquieu 
implicitly assumes that by nature men are not 
enemies to each other: no original impulsc 
drives them to attack or prey on each other, 
still less to subjugate each other. But granting 
this assumption does not suffice to establish 
the timidity of man, or that men did noi, 
originally use force to implement their natura! 
needs. It is not universal among animals, for 
example, that “entreaties” should be the only 
means by which the sexes take to each other. 
We are therefore forced to wonder whether the 
element in man necessitating his timidity may 
not be his intelligence rather than his mere 
animal nature. Although chapter 2 speaks dif- 
ferently, chapter 1 had referred to the hope: 
and fears that man alone has, specifying that 
animals “ .. . are subjected to death, but it is 
without knowing it.” On this alternative, man 
would seek peace as soon as he learned of his 
own susceptibility to harm and destruction, 
and it would be this experience which could 
cause “entreaties” to prevail in the relations 


2 A passage from Lucretius’ On the Nature of Things be- 
gins Bk. 23 of Esprit, the subject of which is human genera- 
tion. On the possibility of the earth’s having a natural 
origin, see the discussion of Lucretius in Pensées, vol. 2, 
pp. 195-9. Re the origin of man, compare Pensées, vol. 1, 
P. 473 with On the Nature of Things, Bk. V, lines 780-922, 
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between the sexes. But the corollary of this 
view of man’s early timidity is that he is 
capable of becoming aware of his strength as 
well. Why Montesquieu stresses timid isola- 
tion in chapter 2—to the point of regarding it 
as an original animal instinct—we do not yet 
know. 

The only explicit mention of the element of 
human intelligence (apart from the case of 
speculation about God) occurs in connection 
with the fourth natural law: the desire to live 
in Society. The character of the knowledge in- 
volved is not set forth. Certainly it is not 
speculative, and the next chapter implies that 
it consists of some recognition of the advan- 
tages of society. This chapter, the third and 
last in Book I, is called “Concerning Positive 
Laws.” Its form is as follows: to begin with, 
the formation of societies is said to lead to 
war; individuals and groups develop a sense 
of their own strength rather than weakness 
and turn to violence for the sake of winning 
control over the advantages of society. War 
within and among societies then bréaks out, 
and from it arise laws among men. Signifi- 
cantly, the term “droit” is now used for the 
first time (even the chapter title had used 
“lois”), and Montesquieu distinguishes three 
types: the right of nations, political right, and 
civil right. The function of each is defined, and 
the natural form of each indicated. There is a 
“right” obtaining among nations, even though 
there is no state (i.e. world government) 
uniting them: 

The right of nations is naturally founded on this principle; 
that the diverse nations ought to do to each other the most 


good in peace and the least evil in war that is possible, 
without harming their true interests. : 


Each independent society consists of both a 
political and civil state. The former is “the 
reunion of particular forces;’”’ the latter is the 
reunion of individual wills. The government 
and laws in the greatest conformity with na- 
ture are those which human reason would de- 
termine to be most appropriate to the various 
circumstances of each nation. The chapter 
ends by defining the term “esprit des lois” and 
describing the order to be followed in the body 
of the work. 

In chapter 2, Montesquieu had criticized 
Hobbes for having regarded the war of all 
against all as man’s natural condition. This 
war, according to chapter 3, was not the first 
but the third condition of man, succeeding a 
period of peaceful association without positive 
laws. War breaks out when men begin to feel 


2 Cf. John Locke, The Second Treatise of Civil Govern- 
ment, ch. 2 (Of the State of Nature), sec. 6 (toward end). 
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their strength and covet the “principal ad- 
vantages” of society. The text does not iden- 
tify these advantages—let us suppose they 
are such things as possessions, power and 
prestige.” Originally or by nature, each man 
sought only his own biological satisfaction, but 
now he seeks greater advantages than the rest. 
In this case, however, there must be some ele- 
ment of his original nature that would account 
for his new inclinations. The very intelligence 
by which he came to learn of the desirability 
of society seems to be in the service of a strong 
tendency to pursue his own interests. This 
combination—little restrained by a natural 
concern for other men (except where they have 
become essential to his own satisfactions)— 
might account for the self-aggrandizement out 
of which war arises. By nature, then, man is 
a being of sentiment and passion rather than 
reason, and primarily selfish. ç 

It was not a peaceful harmonious growth, 
not man’s natural sociability, but rather war, 
that necessitated political society or the rule 
of some men over others. Here Montesquieu 
stands with Hobbes against the main tradi- 
tion of political philosophy, which considered 
an inclination toward association and com- 
munication with others, as well as a concern 
for others (shown in attitudes ranging from 
sympathy and love to friendship), to be 
natural in man and fundamental to the origin 
and nature of political society. Asin Aristotle, 
speech was regarded as a crucial natural func- 
tion eminently fitting man for the associated 
life. Montesqueiu knew this tradition well, 
and it can therefore hardly be accidental that 
his own account of natural man is entirely si- 
lent about speech. What is more, the simple 
constituents of original man offer little founda- 
tion for the elements of the best or perfected 
life—for the fine arts, moral virtue and philos- 
ophy—which can be shown from the body of 
the text to have been accepted as such by 
Montesquieu himself.2* Consequently, there is 


4 See Pensées, vol. 1, pp. 396-7. 

% The traditional view is expressed in Montesquieu’s 
earlier Traité des Devoirs composed in 1725 for the Bordeaux 
Academy (Laboulaye, vol. 7, pp. 66-7). There the emphasis 
is on man’s sociability and rationality, and the Stoics are 
strongly praised. It should be added that the family is never 
directly regarded as a natural unit in Bk. 1 of Esprit: the 
only full reference to it consiats of a denial that the structure 
of the family proves monarchy to be most in accord with 
nature (ch. 3). But later in the work it is so regarded (Bk. 
23, chs. 2, 10; Bk. 26, chs. 4, 14), as also in Pensées, vol. 1, 
pp. 397-9 and Persian Letters, #79, 95. For the relation 
between man’s natural obedience to his parents and his con- 
ventional obedience to the state, see Pensées, vol. 2, pp. 
372-3. But Esprit, at least, is quite ambiguous about the 
natural status of the family. 

` 2 See Bk. 21, ch. 7 (end) and the Preface. 
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reason to believe that the account of natural 
man in chapter 2 has been simplified in such 
a way as to omit those inclinations essential to 
the highest and lowest forms of human be- 
havior. What remains is something like a mean 
between the best and the worst. But this is of 
a piece with the guidance supplied to man in 
chapter 1 by the anterior relations of equity, 
the precepts of which lie somewhere between 
traditional natural law and egoism.” 

The idea that man is not by nature a social 
or political animal is indicated as well by the 
manner in which right and the state are de- 
fined as by the fact that they are necessitated 
by war. And these definitions—though they 
are supplied in the context of a discussion of 
man’s beginnings—are clearly meant to apply 
not only to the earliest but to all political 
societies. The reason for this is not far to seek: 
the children born into every already-consti- 
tuted political society possess the propensities 
of natural or original man, and the war that 
called the first state into existence is forever 
after a possibility that society must find means 
of averting. In fact, according to Montesquieu 
the only universal function of states as such is 
preserving themselves.?* It is important to note 
that no detail is supplied as to the form of the 
earliest state. A new set of bonds had to “re- 
unite” self-seeking individuals, but instead of 
being “returned” to their duties, duty to other 
citizens had now to be fastened on them for 
the first time, and as an alien discipline rather 
than as the maturation of their higher nature 
spoken of in the political tradition. No single 
form or natural perfection of man is a guide 
to the constitution of political societies. Agree- 
ing with Hobbes on this point, Montesquieu 
nevertheless disagrees with him and with 
Locke by refusing to take the natural rights of 
man and the social contract as the new basis 
of orientation. 

Before discussing Montesquieu’s “relativ- 
ism,” we should make mention of an ex- 
tremely important shift in subject matter that 
occurs within chapter 3. Immediately after 
having described the source of the earliest 
“right” in war, Montesquieu thrusts before 
the reader not the earliest principles of “right” 
but its true or natural principles. And the 
examples of false principles employed in the 
course of the exposition are drawn from primi- 


27 We must understand this in the light of Montesquieu’s 
remark about the spirit of the true legislator, to the effect 
that ©“... political good, like moral good, is always found 
between two limits.” (Bk. 29, ch. 1). 

28 This is put in Bk. 11, ch. 5 as follows: ‘Although all 
states have in general an identical aim, which ia to maintain 
themselves, each state has however an aim which is par- 
ticular fo it.” Cf. Bk, 26, ch. 23. 
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tive cases—the law of nations of the Iroquois,” 
and the putative rule of the father over his 
family. The latter comprises Book I’s only 
reference to the family as a social unit and is 
introduced in order to deny that a monarchy 
modelled after the paternally ruled family i: 
the form of government most in conformity 
with nature: 

Law, in general, is human reason, insofar as it goveras al! 
the peoples of the earth; and the political and civil lana cf 


each nation ought to be only the particular cases in wich 
this human reason is applied. 


Here again—as in the consideration of the Jaw 
of nations—we have an abrupt transition from 
a context in which the first or original law: ol 
men are in question to a statement of cac 
mature principles of reason, which are oven 
regarded as those most in accord with ‘a. 
ture.” Certainly one cannot read this lasi 
definition of law “in general” as “human 
reason” without being reminded of chapter 14 
opening definition of “laws in their wides. 
meaning,” and of chapter 2’s “laws of nature” 
standing in between. How are these three views 
of law related, in a Book the title of which is 
“Of Laws in General?” 

We begin with the obvious fact that tn» 
true, rational and in some sense “natural” 
principles fundamental to politics are pre- 
sented in a chapter entitled “positive laws’’--- 
a term never directly defined anywhere in 
Book I. In the Thomistic tradition, positive 
law had been of two types, divine and humen. 
At the end of chapter 1, Montesquieu hz“ 
referred to three types—religious, moral ail 
political—but in such a way as to remove the 
relevance of the first (religious or divine law) 
to man’s moral and political conduct. The dis- 
tinction between natural and positive law: 
thereby becomes the distinction between laws; 
inherent in man and laws man gives to hiin- 
self.8° Thus, all the laws mentioned in chapter 
3—the earliest and most defective as well a; 
the most rational—are classified as positive 
laws, and are confined to the area of th: 
“political” in the largest sense, rather than of 


29 That the Iroquois are an example of early man c21 b> 
shown by the term “sauvages” which is used to charact: ri. + 
both original man in Bk. I, ch. 2 and certain nation: e~ 
peoples in Bk, 18 (chs. 8-12), among which are the Amerir 17. 
tribes. 

30 This follows Spinoza’s Tractatus Theologico-Polt -. . 
ch. 4. Natural law or necessity is distinguished from law a: 
a “plan of living which men have for a certain object lsid 
down for themselves or others,’ and which is ‘divided into 
human law and divine law.” See Writings on Politiccl 
Philosophy by Spinoza (New York, 1937), ed. A, Balz, p. 16. 
The divine Jaw, for Spinoza, is nothing but the philosophis 
moral law. Thus, for both men the moral and political dic- 
tates of reason are not to be understood in terms of ‘‘con- 
forming to nature.” 
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the moral. Compared with the natural inclina- 
tions of man depicted in chapter 2, they are 
laws which men give themselves. 

But what of the “anterior relations of 
equity” of intelligent beings which play so 
important a role in the first chapter? No men- 
tion of them occurs in chapter 3, just as none 
had occurred in chapter 2. But there is an 
evident linkage between the very first of these 
relations and the account in chapter 3 of the 
coming into existence of positive law: that 
first relation is explicitly conditional on the 
existence of human societies and their laws. 
It, at least, could have arisen as an acknowl- 
edged obligation amongst men only after war- 
fare made law necessary. As for the others, 
they, too, may be said at the minimum to 
post-date the solitary state of nature, al- 
though it is not at all clear when and under 
what conditions they arose. Nevertheless, we 
can observe two characteristics of the four 
relations taken as a group which are of de- 
cisive importance. First, compared to tradi- 
tional natural law they demand very little. 
Secondly, they are consistent only with an 
egoistic view of human nature—a view sup- 
ported by the evidence of chapters 2 and 3. 
Juxtaposed to the mature political principles 
adduced in chapter 3, they are both more 
limited in their scope and morally inferior— 
e.g, the idea of returning the same evil for 
evil received is less elevated than even the true 
law of nations.® 

What happens, in effect, is that the em- 
phasis in chapter 1 on the anterior relations of 
equity is replaced in chapter 3 by an emphasis 
on positive law (droit). It is as if those relations 
arose at an early stage of human development 
as deficient principles of justice and were later 
corrected by the true dictates of reason that 
have been, or ought to be, embodied in posi- 
tive law. These dictates could be called 
‘natural’ only in the sense that they were for 
the best, not in the sense of according with 
man’s nature. In fact, they constitute a 
greater alteration of, and even revolt against, 
what man is and does by nature than the an- 
terior relations of equity. But the latter retain 
their importance because they define the 
character of political life and hence delimit the 
justice of which political men are capable. Far 
from being the mere vestiges of previous doc- 
trines, or mere rhetorical and logical devices, 
Montesquieu’s conceptions of anterior justice 
and of original man serve ultimately to deter- 
mine what is desirable and possible in society. 


31 Compare the high moral expectations embodied in the 
true law of nations in Bk, 1, ch. 3 with the stark “realism” 
of Bk. 26, ch, 20. 
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If “law, in general, is human reason insofar 
as it governs all the peoples of the earth,” 
then Montesquieu is clearly trying to teach 
legislators and statesmen what the require- 
ments of human reason are. He is himself a 
legislator without direct political power, a 
truer legislator than those who hold such 
power and lack wisdom. He seeks to propound 
the definitive principles of political guidance. 
But at the same time he seeks to propound the 
definitive principles of political explanation. 
The term “law” is the common focus of both 
aims, and the central theme of De l Esprit des 
Lois may be said to be the place of law as a 
dictate of human intelligence within a uni- 
verse of necessary forces, or—what is the same 
thing—the place of freedom in the midst of 
slavery. Sheer necessity causes order and dis- 
order with the same lack of concern: it brings 
about the predominance—more accurately, 
the temporary predominance—of order in the 
visible universe, but also war among men. 
Human intelligence at its best tries to become 
free of every blind determination marring its 
capacity to understand reality; in addition, it 
is concerned about human order and good. As 
the moral law of philosophers (which is a law 
simply in the sense of an appropriate dictate 
of reason), or as the laws of political legis- 
lators (which involve the use of commands and 
coercion and constitute law in the strict 
sense), human intelligence purposefully cares 
for men. In this light we may finally appreciate 
why the definition of law in chapter 3 rivals in 
its generality the opening definition of the 
Book, duplicating, in fact, the terms of the 
Book’s own title. If the law, in general, is 
human reason insofar as it governs politically, 
then all other law—the laws of motion, the 
laws of man’s nature, the laws of morality, and 
even the anterior relations of equity (consid- 
ered simply as precepts)—is so denominated 
equivocally. Thus is the original ambiguity of 
the term “law” resolved. 

The passage in chapter 3 calling for a “rela- 
tivity” of political and civil laws to the par- 
ticularities of each people has a double effect: 
by introducing the existence of particulars for 
the first time, in a discussion devoted to 
generalizations about mankind, it makes clear 
the pertinence of these particulars not only for 
political conduct but for political description 
and explanation as well. In the latter regard, 
the history of mankind begun in chapter 2 and 
continued at the beginning of chapter 3 had 
been cut off abruptly, and its generalities are 
historically inaccurate: the real picture would 
show not mankind but particular men at par- 
ticular times and places developing in a par- 
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ticular way. A shift had occurred from the 
early or primitive to the standpoint of the 
mature statesman. This new emphasis is con- 
tinued in Books 2 to 13, where the most ade- 
quate structure of the three fundamental 
political orders and of the regime devoted to 
liberty are discussed—not without reference to 
their actual historical beginnings and develop- 
ment but with the primary purpose of discov- 
ering their best configuration. It is not until 
Books 14 to 18 that the history of man begun 
with the state of nature is resumed and at the 
same time rendered more complete and more 
accurate in particulars. 

In chapter 3 Montesquieu explicitly rejects 
the idea that any one form of political society 
is most in conformity to nature. In the strict 
sense this is true, because all political society 
requires that an alien discipline be fastened on 
hedonistic and selfish individuals. But even 
with respect to the keeping of public peace and 
the satisfaction of physical needs, societies can 
differ in their efficacy—a consideration ap- 
plicable to all other desiderata as well. Thus, 
the particularity of the political problems and 
solutions of each people does not by itself im- 
ply that no form of political society is best for 
man. It did not imply this for Aristotle, and 
there are innumerable indications in De lEs- 
prit des Lois that the debits and credits of the 
various regimes—as judged by some general 
and unchanging standard independent of them 
—are in the forefront of Montesquieu’s atten- 
tion. Democracy based on virtue, for exam- 
ple, is clearly superior to both monarchy and 
despotism. We have to seek the standard by 
which this is the case, and in accordance with 
which the opposition between the regimes of 
ancient virtue (so strongly admired in Books 
2 to 8) and the regime of modern liberty (so 
strongly admired in Books 11, 12 and 19) is 
ultimately overcome. 

Toward the end of chapter 3 the title of the 
work receives a brief explanation. The laws of 
each people should be related to many things, 


@ Cf, Aristotle, Politics, 1288 b 10-1289 a 9. As an exam- 
ple of Montesquieu’s evaluations, sec Bk. 4, chs. 2-6, and 
Bk. 11, ch. 8 (end); also Pensées, vol. 2, p. 321. Neumann 
agrees that Montesquieu is concerned with “the classic 
problem of the best government” (op. cié., p. xxxiii). 
Shackleton finds an unresolved inconsistency in Mon- 
tesquieu’s preference for the regime of virtue end the regime 
of liberty, His counsel—that this inconsistency be ex- 
plained in terms of the development of Montesquieu’s 
thought and composition of the work—is founded on 4 
failure to understand, among other things, the relevance of 
Book I’s account of the state of nature (and of the formation 
of the political and civil state) for the determination of the 
ultimate political standard. See Robert Shackleton, 
‘Montesquieu in 1948,” French Studies, Oct. 1949, vol. 3, 
#4, p. 322, 


among them to its form of government, 
climate, religion, commerce, mores. 

Finally, they (laws) have relations among themseives; 
they have relations with their origin, with the object of the 
legislator, with the order of things on which they aro estab- 
lished. It is in all these respects that it is necessary to (ox 
sider them. 

It is what I undertake in this work. I will exam:ne ol 
these relations: they form all together what one cal's The 
Spirit (“Esprit”) of the Laws. 

Used in this context, the word “esprit” is ¢ 
puzzle. Just previously, Montesquieu had leer 
speaking of the relations laws should havo tc 
each country’s features. Law was humar 
reason. Yet if the work is to concentrate on the 
laws dictated by reason, then why not catitle 
it “the reason (or intelligence) of the law:?” 
We have seen more than once, however, tha’ 
Montesquieu wants also to explain actiua 
laws, the actual histories of peoples, and o 

this further aim there are two indications ir 
the passages at hand. One is the word ‘ inso 

far” in the definition of law as human rearoi 
insofar as it governs all the peoples of th: 
earth. This implies that powers other than rea 

son have been at work in actual laws and sug 

gests that it might be important to disvove 

why this has been the case. The second indies- 
tion occurs in the shift of terms used to de 
scribe the mode of the relations involved. A 

first the relations laws should have, then thos. 
they must have, do have (as in the quotatio. 

above) and finally can have are mentioned, th 

verbs altering for no obvious reason ent 
seemingly without systematic intent. Thi 

could be Montesquieu’s way of calling stier 

tion to the subject of the modes of desirability 
necessity, historical actuality and possibilit, 

within the area of the relations of the law» ¢ 

well as to the relations themselves. 

An inspection of the use of the term “esprit 
within the work itself permits us to go a ste 
further. It has a diversity of meanings, Almo: 
all refer to some element of man’s constititior 
thus “esprit” as mind or intellect, as charactc 
temperament or disposition, as spiritedres 
(a specific disposition), and even as arini 
spirits (certain bodily fluids). When tl: 
“esprit’’ of laws rather than of men is mer 
tioned, it signifies their specific character < 
meaning in the context within which te 
exist.” The French language also permi 
“esprit”? to apply (though Montesquicu di‘ 


23 Of those Book titles which contain a verb, only BLs. 

5 and 26 bear one referring to relations that laws ought . . 
have. 

% See the Preface; Bk. 14, chs. 1, 2 (end) and 4; Dk, 1 
chs. 4-6, 27 (end). For “esprit” used to signify a ki: d 
excellence, cf. Pensées, vol. 2, p. 303; the Bessai sur le Gu : 
(Laboulaye, vol. 7, pp. 119-20; Mélanges Inédits (Bordcau , 
G. Gounouilhou, 1892), p. 135. 
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not so apply it) to the substance of God and 
to the Holy Ghost; thus in Book 1 the nar- 
rower terms “intelligence” or “reason” occur 
where “esprit”? might appear appropriate. 
Significantly, the term “&me’’—so crucial to 
the classical and medieval traditions—is not 
present in Book 1 at all. 

What then does “esprit” convey in the title 
of the work? Let us bear in mind its various 
naturalistic levels of meaning with respect to 
the elements within man—levels which are not 
quite duplicated by its English cognate 

“spirit” taken in the same way. Something 
like intelligence or reason is only one level 
within “esprit.” Temperament and disposition 
typify another and more physical level, and 
animal spirits still another and even more evi- 
dently physical level. Noticing this peculiar 
range of the term serves as a reminder of the 
three levels or facets of man’s being specified 
at the end of chapter 1: “intelligent being,” 
“sentient creature,” and “physical being.” 
Can the similarity of range be accidental, or is 
Montesquieu supplying a key to the kind of 
inquiry he is undertaking? In the latter case, 
studying the “esprit”? of laws would mean 
studying the various elements of man’s actual 
nature in their connection with laws as well 
as studying the sum of either the actual or 
most rational relations of the laws. And there 
is ample evidence that the work itself makes 
use of such an approach. Thus, for example, 
the Books on climate emphasize the manner 
in which external physical nature exercises an 
influence on the human body which in turn in- 
fluences the passions and intellect of men; 
those on commerce and propagation center on 
the animal needs of men, and Book 19 on the 
variously-caused dispositions that compose 
the “esprit général” of a people. In short, there 
is reason to believe that the psychology and 
physiology of man, set within a wider natural 
philosophy, supply a continuing framework to 
Montesquieu’s analysis. And to indicate these 
various ingredients of his concern, the word 
“esprit”? was admirably chosen, 


Ill. CONCLUSION 
Just because Book I is more revelatory of 


% Contrast the absence of '‘ame’” in the opening Book 
with its use in Bk, 24, chs. 19, 21, 

8 With significant alterations issuing from his own his- 
torical idealism, Hegel consciously adopted from Montes- 
quieu the idea of the interrelatedness of all the facets of the 
life of a people—in his terms, of the “spirit” of a people. Cf. 
Philosophy of Right (Oxford, 1942), pp. 16, 17, and Philoso- 
phy of History (New York, P. F. Collier and Son, 1912), 
p. 95. 
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the whole than the other Books, it is also more 
dependent on the whole for its elucidation. 
For this reason alone, the present essay must 
be considered incomplete. A full account of 
Montesquieu’s principles has not been given, 
nor has the manner of their presentation been 
explained in detail. Yet our motives for seeking 
further have been appreciably enhanced. 
Montesquieu has to be taken at his prefatory 
word: his seemingly disorderly work ¢s the 
systematic embodiment of systematic re- 
flection. 

Why did he take such pains to veil his 
thoughts? Partly, no doubt, because their 
radical character would, as he correctly fore- 
saw, expose himself and his book to the risks 
of persecution. But this could not be all. Dur- 
ing this period of the Enlightenment in France, 
one did not run risks in praising natural 
philosophy as such, or its modern triumphs, 
yet Montesquieu notably abstains from doing 
so. And even a radically untraditional ethics 
could have been made more visible without 
such apprehension. D’Alembert’s suggestion _ 
remains: the work was composed in such a way 
as to care for both the many unwise and the 
few wise. It was guided, then, not by the ideal 
of thoroughgoing enlightenment but by some- 
thing like the classical principle of the diver- 
gence between the needs of society on the one 
hand and of philosophy, philosophers or truth 
on the other. 

From the ancients Montesquieu also 
adopted the principle of statesmanship where- 
by political prescriptions are aimed at suiting - 
the particularities of each society. Yet his ap- 
plication of classical principles is peculiarly 
modern. It is based on a modern cosmology, 
on a modern view of the tasks of philosophy, 
and on moral and political views more essen- 
tially akin to those of Machiavelli, Spinoza, 
Hobbes and Locke than to those of Plato and 
Aristotle. In general, he attempts at once to 
extend modern political philosophy and to 
make it more prudent. By virtue of this com- 
bination, in fact, The Spirit of the Laws may 
represent modern political philosophy at the 
height of its comprehensiveness and pro- 
fundity. A subtle reflection unites its various 
components. Perhaps this reflection could not 
ultimately succeed: the modern world may 
have ignored its demand for prudence partly 
because that demand was coupled with im- 
prudent modern principles. But we stand as 
inept judges of Montesquieu until his design 
has been discovered in the design of his work. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
ON ALBERT MAVRINAC’S PRESCRIPTIVE JUSTICE 


To THE EDITOR: 


To one frequently confronted by criticisms of the Brown decision which treat 
the Fourteenth Amendment as if it did not exist (as indeed it does not seem to, 
in the minds of many of these critics), the surprise at finding much the samo 
argument in Albert Mavrinac’s comparison of Lochner and Brown, in the Sep- 
tember, 1958, issue of this Review, was disturbing. It was highly satisfying, 
therefore, to read Professor Westin’s commentary. Two points, I believe, de- 
serve added emphasis, in the light of the “real-world context” of Brown. 

First, Mavrinac refers often to due process, but it is a political due proccss, 
for which the test is “whether the individuals with a certain common facet of 
individuality can intervene in the political process.” Under this definition, the 
Supreme Court could conceivably reject an appeal to due process on the grounds 
that the appellant had not been excluded from the political process which made 
the state laws and selected the state officials who convicted him. Such a reduc- 
tion of the definition might seem unfair, except that with regard to equal pro- 
tection (which phrase does not appear in his article), Mavrinac insists that in 
Brown the Court should have been satisfied with “full and free participation by 
representatives of negro groups in the bargaining process from which would 
issue the regulations governing operations.” Social fluidity should have been its 
guide and goal. Yet, he says, a majority vote to take property from an economic 
group without compensation indicates “a permanent split in society and a con- 
tribution to the perpetuation of that split . . . (so that) the fluidity of the socia’ 
process has in fact disappeared,” even if the members of the group are not ex- 
cluded from the process from which the vote issues. Why a majority vote ex- 
cluding negroes as a group from many aspects of community life does not rep- 
resent such a split, he does not make clear. 

Second, Mavrinac says the Court has been guilty of expressing a moral judg- 
ment derived from an appreciation of man, thereby imposing a permanent 
pattern on what ought to be the free process of group adjustment through 
group pressures. It was the Fourteenth Amendment that did this, when it laid 
down the legal obligation for a pattern of equal protection within which the 
states were bound to operate. Under the federal constitution (as opposed to 
“the constitutional system” which he abstracts), this is a norm more funda- 
mental than legislation, carrying all of the presumption “that the errant ele- 
ment really did agree directly or indirectly” which he notes in discussing the 
proper use of police power. 

The tremendous power exercised by the Supreme Court in deciding that equal 
facilities were no longer equal protection is obvious. But to suggest thatin 
reaching this decision the Court should have inquired, “What will best guaran- 
tee the maintainance of a fluid, unstructured social and economic order?”, 
rather than, “What does the constitutional requirement of equal protection of 
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the laws mean in this time and place?”, and that it should have been led by 
this inquiry to accept equal participation in the law-making process as equal 
protection of any laws so made, is a novel departure in judicial activism, to say 
the least. Mavrinac attributes to the Court this wide latitude of decision, un- 
hampered by any limitations placed on it by the equal protection clause in 
modern context, and he maintains that this discretion was wrongly used in an 
attempt to decree a right under natural law or sociological science on behalf 
of one interest group. He thus ends a very learned tour in a postion not far 
from many critics of the Court who either are unencumbered by any knowledge 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, or whose quarrel goes beyond the Court’s inter- 
pretation of equal protection to challenge that concept itself. 
James F. DAVIDSON 
The University of Tennessee 


CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUES AND THE WARREN COURT 


The present Supreme Court has been the target of criticism even more violent 
than that which was levelled at the “Nine Old Men” by Franklin D. Roosevelt 
some twenty years ago. In the 1930s, the New Dealers were charging judicial 
usurpation. Today things have changed and the cries of alarm are coming from 
the conservatives. 

In the controversy over today’s Court, the common basic premise, accepted 
by both sides, has been that the justices are carrying out a far-reaching liberal 
revolution in American constitutional law. Conservatives lament this state of 
affairs and liberals celebrate it. Both sides, however, agree on the factual situa- 
tion: important new left-of-center constitutional doctrine is being fashioned by 
the Warren Court. 

But this view of the “factual situation” is not at all in the realm of self- 
evident truth. As a matter of fact, careful examination of the cases indicates 
that the Court may be effecting no constitutional revolution at all, liberal or 
otherwise, and that its long-run influence on the course of American constitu- 
tional development may prove negligible. 

People interested only in the results of particular cases can easily get the im- 
pression that a new era in constitutional interpretation has indeed begun. De- 
cision after decision puts individual liberties above what purport to be the re- 
quirements of national security; meticulous solicitude is being shown for the 
rights of persons accused of crime; and big business cannot count on a push- 
over Court when it is charged with anti-trust violations. 

But such a superficial reading of the cases can be misleading. The fact is that 
almost always the justices have chosen to base their decisions on narrow, more 
or less technical grounds. The result has been a spate of liberal decisions side by 
side with a dearth of liberal constitutional doctrine. Practically no important 
precedents have been set which cannot easily be overturned by future Courts 
or Congresses. 
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Some of the most widely publicized decisions, as a matter of fact, are those 
most susceptible to easy reversal. Take for example the case in which the 
Supreme Court scrapped the State Department’s passport regulations. The 
Government had refused to issue the necessary travel documents to individ- 
uals whose “loyalty” it questioned, and without these the applicants could not 
leave this country. If the Court were interested in sparking a constitutional rev- 
olution, it could have voided these regulations on the ground that an Amer- 
ican’s right to travel is one of his constitutional liberties and as such cannot be 
abridged. Instead, the decision was merely that Congress had not authorized the 
Secretary of State to withhold passports on political grounds, and the door was 
left open for Congress to rectify this oversight with future legislation. 

This has been the pattern in a considerable number of important Supreme 
Court cases. The Court has chosen to act on the basis of statutory construction 
rather than constitutional interpretation. This was the situation in: 

Pennsylvania v. Nelson, in which the Court struck down all state sedition 
laws—not by declaring them unconstitutional, but rather by attributing to 
Congress an intention to preempt the entire field of anti-sedition legislation for 
the Federal government. 

Yates v. United States, in which the Court emasculated the Smith Act—not 
by declaring it in violation of the First Amendment, but rather by divining that 
Congress had not meant to outlaw theoretical advocacy of forcible overthrow of 
the Government, 

Mallory v. United States, in which the Court held that the pre-arraignment 
confession of an accused rapist was inadmissible in a Federal court—not because 
the Constitution guarantees prompt arraignment, but rather because the Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure (adopted by Congress and subject to revision 
by Congress) preclude “unnecessary delay” in bringing an accused before a 
magistrate. 

Often the Court’s desire to avoid constitutional issues leads to some obviously 
strained interpretations of what Congress really meant. Lawmakers are often 
hard put to recognize the legislative progeny they have spawned. The student 
of Supreme Court opinions sometimes feels that the justices are working just 
a little too hard to attribute to Congress ideas which could be traced with great- 
er logic to the Bill of Rights. 

Some justices on the Court do not insist on steering clear of constitutional 
issues. Foremost among these is Hugo L. Black. Soon after he joined the Court 
in 1937, Black tried to convince his colleagues that the constitutional gloss un- 
der which corporations are considered ‘‘persons” within the meaning of the 
Fourteenth Amendment should be ignored. He failed in this effort, as he did 
in his equally notable attempt to persuade the Court that, since the adoption 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, the entire Bill of Rights is applicable to protect 
individuals against the states and not just against the Federal government. 

Black’s eagerness to fashion some solid liberal constitutional doctrine runs di- 
rectly counter to the view of Justice Felix Frankfurter that the Court should 
give constitutional questions a wide berth if it can manage to decide a case on 
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any other basis. Since the four fairly consistently liberal justices—Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, William O. Douglas, William J. Brennan, Jr., and Black—are 
always in need of a fifth vote to control the Court’s disposition of any case, they 
generally have to accommodate themselves to Frankfurter or to one of the other 
more conservative justices by abandoning the constitutional point and settling 
for a minor and often inconsequential issue as the basis for decision. 

In the period during which Warren has been Chief Justice, the Court has 
been able to get away from Frankfurter’s supremacy-of-Parliament views only 
once, when a five-man majority killed that part of the Nationality Act of 1940 
which provided for the expatriation of any soldier who deserts in time of war 
and in consequence is dishonorably discharged. The opinion in this case effec- 
tively foreclosed any attempt by Congress to reverse the decision. The Court 
had found that the law violated the Constitution, and Congress cannot change 
the Constitution. 

Congress, however, is usually not up against so impregnable a wall when it 
wants to alter what the Warren court has done. Simple legislation will suffice 
to reverse decisions based on mere statutory construction. That is why the 
85th Congress came within a hair’s breadth of toppling a whole series of 
Supreme Court decisions during the closing weeks of its second session. 

Of course Congress would not necessarily have the last word if, say, it Te- 
versed the Yates decision and plainly declared its intention to ban theoretical 
advocacy, as well as incitement, of violent overthrow of the government. For 
the Court could then rule that such outlawry was at war with the First Amend- 
ment. 

But it is precisely from this sort of constitutional holding that the Warren 
court shies away. And its failure to deal promptly with the underlying con- 
stitutional questions often means that individual litigants, at their own risk 
and expense, must return to court over and over again to vindicate a right 
apparently assured them by the Constitution. 

What all this means is that the present Supreme Court may look quite differ- 
ent in future years than it does today. To us the Court looks like a courageous 
fighter battling Congress, the President, and often public opinion as well to re- 
store individual freedoms to the preferred constitutional position they were 
meant to occupy when the Bill of Rights was adopted. To posterity the Court,. 
its decisions reversed or weakened as a result of Congressional action or changes 
of personnel, may look like one that missed a great historical chance. Students 
in the future may bemoan the pity of it all: that a Court essentially liberal in its 
orientation has felt obliged to pencil its views on Corrasable Bond instead of 
engraving them indelibly on the American Constitution. 

Danie M. BERMAN 

Washington College 


To THE EDITOR: 


Gerhard Loewenberg’s article, “The British Constitution and the Structure 
of the Labour Party” (September, 1958) rests upon a misleading -half-truth, 


~~. 
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This is his assertion that the shift in the distribution of power within the Labour 
Party since 1945 “occurred under the influence of the operation of the British 
Constitutional system” (p. 790). In fact, the maintenance of strong leadership 
within the Labour Party from 1945-50, had not one major cause but three: (1) 
the strength the British constitutional system gives senior cabinet ministers in 
relation to their Parliamentary supporters; (2) the consensus within the Party 
leadership as to the ends and means of political action; and (3) the harmony 
between leading personalities within the Labour movement. It was not a sudden 
alteration in the British constitution that produced the internal Party upheaval 
in 1951, with its consequent continuing effects upon the structure of power and 
influence within the Party, but the formation of a political splinter group—the 
Bevanites. 

Loewenberg’s avoidance of political factors has led him to make misstate- 
ments of fact. The most significant is his claim that “‘Attlee’s unprecedented 
and unchallenged twenty-year period as leader demonstrated the reality of the 
leader’s tenure” (pp. 781-2). Anyone familiar with biographies or memoirs of 
Dalton, Laski and Bevin will recall that Attlee was challenged by sub rosa 
scheming in 1939, in 1945 and in 1947, as well as being subject to overt attacks 
in 1985 and by the Bevanites from 1951. Furthermore, Loewenberg here con- 
fuses holding the Leadership with holding power. Atlee was renamed Leader in 
November, 1935 as a weak compromise candidate to hold the post until the 
conflict between Herbert Morrison and Arthur Greenwood could be decisively 
resolved. His weakness made him the spokesman of rank-and-file opinon rather 
than its leader. Hence, the contrast in his statements before the war and 
after it, when he was a power in his own right. 

In the post-1945 Labour Government, Attlee was as much manager as leader. 
The consitutional prerogatives of office could not have maintained him without 
additional support. First, there was a consensus as to aims within the leadership 
and the mass membership. In its decades of opposition the Party had evolved a 
clear domestic program. This the Government fulfilled between 1945 and 1949, 
Very little leadership was required to secure support for nationalizing the mines, 
establishing a health service, and maintaining full employment. Second, this 
consensus kept together in harmony the senior ministers with independent 
positions of power within the Labour movement—Bevin, the trade unionist; 
Morrison, the Party organizer; and Cripps, the charismatic national figure. 
(Parallel leaders in the Trades Union Congress similarly supported the Govern- 
ment). To suggest as Loewenberg does that Attlee was a powerful autocrat be- 
cause Cabinet decisions were not made by majority vote (pp. 776-7) is an over- 
simplification. Bevin was very largely the initiator and determiner of foreign 
policy. Attlee tended to follow where the trade unionist led, and relied upon 
Bevin’s personal following to secure support for a policy often unpopular within 
the Party. Cripps and Morrison also had considerable power in their own fields. 
Only through such delegation of decision-making and responsibility could har- 
mony be maintained, and a large legislative program be put through. 

Loewenberg’s analysis fails completely to fit the fact of the Bevanite move- 
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ment. The preceding analysis does fit, for it follows that if a consensus of aims 
disappears and the harmony of senior leaders is lost, then the Leader of the 
Labour Party is in a precarious position. This occurred in 1951. Within the 
leadership there was disagreement as to the nature of the second five-year plan. 
The Bevanite group wished for more nationalization, etc., and the right-wing, 
which carried the day, preferred consolidation of reforms. Age was taking a 
toll of senior leadership. Cripps and Ernest Bevin were both gone before Bevan 
resigned, Attlee was sick and Morrison isolated and overburdened at the For- 
eign Office. The replacement of Cripps, who acted as a restraining harness upon 
Aneurin Bevan, by Hugh Gaitskell, who acted instead as a red flag to the 
Welshman, added a conflict in ambitions and personality to existing policy 
differences. The two conflicts merged in the quarrel over the charges on the 
health service, a part of the rearmament budget of 1951. This spark of conflict 
ignited a fire which has not yet burned out. 

Since that time the Labour Party has been without a monolithic leadership, 
the British constitution notwithstanding, although the eviction of Labour from 
office in October, 1951 (partly due to the power of a resigning minister in check- 
ing his Prime Minister), undoubtedly was a handicap. Attlee and his associates 
carried German rearmament at the 1954 Annual Conference by mobilizing sup- 
port among the trade unions, rather than by appealing to MPs and rank-and-file 
with promises of future office. Gaitskell’s election to the leadership in 1955 was 
a tribute to the political burdens he had borne in the bitter conflict since 1951, 
not to his short and hardly happy twelve-month’s performance in the Cabinet. 
Loewenberg’s preoccupation with formal functions makes him see as a triumph 
the present Leader’s naming of Aneurin Bevan as shadow foreign secretary (p. 
776). In point of fact, this was not an act of feudal conquest, but of conciliation. 
Gaitskell, as Leader, by definition has the support of the majority: the gesture 
to Bevan, which secures him a position second only to the Leader, was de- 
signed to convert the Bevanites into a concurring minority. A price was paid by 
both groups. The challenge to the leadership has been crushed and dissidents are 
now leaderless; simultaneously, the Leader has surrounded himself with two of 
his strongest enemies, Harold Wilson and Aneurin Bevan, made them his num- 
ber two and number three men, and given both an influence on policy-making. 
Loewenberg sees this compromise as promoting the control of “a new Leader 
around whose moderate views the Party in opposition could be reunited” (p. 
782). In fact, as one would expect from the compromises forced upon Gaitskell 
by his relatively weak majority, the present Party policy is partly moderate, 
partly left and partly a compromise. For instance, Gaitskell’s new line in for- 
eign policy, advocating disarmament of Germany, is hardly more than Bevan’s 
old left-wing line in a new wrapping. The Party’s commitment to municipalize 
housing is certainly a left-wing commitment. On the other hand, of course, 
Gaitskell’s moderate imprint is stamped upon party policy on industrial owner- 
ship and education. On other issues, such as the hydrogen bomb, a compromise 
has been.struck between diverging views within the Party. No doubt Gaitskell 
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would like to believe in Loewenberg’s picture of the Labour Party, especially 
that for the Party since 1951, but neither he, nor any other close observer of 
British politics can do so without these major qualifications. This is because 
the bare bones of the constitution require the flesh and blood of ideas and per- 
sonality if they are to have life, and a Party out of office (as the Labour Party 
normally is) lives immediately upon these ideas and personalities, and not upon 
the skeleton of Government. 
RICHARD Rosz 
Nuffield College, Oxford 
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GOVERNMENT, ADMINISTRATION, AND POLITICS IN EAST 
GERMANY: A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY! 


JOHN BROWN MASON 
Georgetown University 


Research on the Soviet Zone of Germany, the Soviet Sector of Berlin, and 
the German Democratic Republic is difficult for a number of reasons. In the 
face of the steadily increasing importance of governmental and political devel- 
opments in Mttteldeutschland—as the Germans call the area—no monographs 
are available in English and only a slowly increasing number of documented 
studies in German. Only two West German research institutes appear to sponsor 
concentrated research work on the SBZ,? East Berlin, and the DDR, though 
their population includes some seventeen million people separated from the 
main stream of German life. They are the Institut für politische Wissenschaft 
at the Free University in Berlin and the Archiv fiir Gesamtdeutsche Fragen in 
Bonn. DDR scholars are conscious of the occupational hazards of social 
scientists in Communist-controlled regimes and are not very productive of 
publications. Mainly condemnatory or laudatory publications are numerous on 
both sides of the ideological border. They have to be used with caution, though 
some of them include valuable information or insights. There are useful pe- 
riodicals in both camps, but in West Germany the articles are for the most part 
widely scattered. Bibliographies are scarce, fragmentary, and mostly outdated. 
The East German source material available to the Western scholar is largely 
of the formal type: the texts of constitutions, laws, decrees, and speeches. In 
addition, of course, the student of Mitteldeutschland has to master Communist 
terminology, which adds complications to the German language happily un- 
known to Mark Twain. He also has to keep track of changing party lines and 
the fluctuating fortunes of government and political leaders. 


I. MILITARY GOVERNMENT 


Documentation. The orders and decrees issued by the Military Government 
of the Soviet Zone of Occupation (SMAD) have been published only in part: 
Befehle des Obersten Chefs der Sowjetischen Militdrverwaltung in Deutschland 
(Berlin), Sammelhefte 1/1945 and 2/(June) 1946 (twenty-two Befehle out of 
some two hundred issued during this period, also some proclamations). No com- 


1 Many references listed in John Brown Mason, “Government, Administration, and 
Politics in West Germany: A Selected Bibliography,” this Review, LII (1958), 513-580, 
deal with both West and East Germany; they are not repeated here except in a few 
special cases. 

Appreciation is due to many correspondents, especially in Germany, for assistance in 
gathering information contained in the present article. 

? Abbreviations used throughout this article are: SBZ—Sowjetische Besatzungszone; 
DDR—Deutsche Demokratische Republik; SED—Sozialistische Einheitspartei. 
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plete collection has been published and it should be noted that SMAD did not 
publish a gazette. Most Befehle were made known only to the Germans im- 
mediately concerned with their execution. There exists no oficial German text 
and some texts suffer from faulty translation. Some were published only in 
part, many only in mimeographed form, others not at all. Some have identical 
numbers though issued in different years. The Bonn Archiv für Gesamtdeutsche 
Fragen has a collection of more than two hundred Befehle, issued between 1945 
and 1949, when the DDR was established, which it believes to comprise the large 
majority of the published Befehle. A few Befehle are published in Beate Ruhm 
von Oppen (ed.), Documents on the Occupation of Germany, 1945-1954 (London, 
1955) and in Johannes Hohlfeld, Dokumente der deutschen Politik und Geschichte 
von 1848 bis zur Gegenwart, vol. VI (Berlin, 1952); both these collections also 
contain other SBZ documents. 

Some Befehle were published in the Zentralverwaltungsblati and the Regierungs- 
blati für das Land Thüringen (see II, 6, Official Gazettes, below). 

Unpublished records pertaining to the SBZ and East Berlin include Allied 
Control Authority Coordinating Committee, Minutes of Meetings, Directives and 
Regulations, and Inter-Allied Kommandatura, Minutes of Meetings, Directives 
and Regulations; both sets of documents are in the U.S. Army Historical 
Records, Alexandria, Virginia. 


II. THE SOVIET ZONE AND THE GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


1. General Works. Most studies on the SBZ and the DDR overlap; they are, 
therefore, grouped together. 

J. P. Nettl, The Eastern Zone and Soviet Policy in Germany, 1945-50 (Lon- 
don, 1951), published in German as Die deutsche Sowjetzone bis Heute (Frank- 
furt/Main, 1953), is an objective analysis, by an Oxford historian, of Soviet 
economic and political policy in the SBZ during the first phase of the occupa- 
tion (this policy changed later). It includes a sketch of the reconstruction of 
government and administration under Soviet direction and an evaluation of the 
early role of the SED. The German edition carries developments forward to 
1952 but the additional treatment is more superficial. Unfortunately, it also 
perpetuates the numerous factual errors that marred the English edition. In 
spite of these faults, the book is still indispensable. Richard Lucas, Zehn Jahre 
Sowjetische Besatzungszone Deutschlands (Mainz, 1955) contains chapters on 
political developments from 1945 to 1954, political parties and mass organiza- 
tions, the economy, cultural policies, and the administration of justice. It in- 
cludes a good deal of documentary material not available elsewhere and is very 
useful. Horst Duhnke, Stalinismus in Deutschland, Die Geschichte der Sowjeti- 
schen Besatzungszone (Cologne, 1955) is an objective report on zonal develop- 
ments, stressing the domestic political aspects, though some attention is paid 
to economic matters and war-time Allied foreign policies toward Germany. The 

3 A typewritten list of these Befehle—numbers and years only—has been deposited 


by the writer in the Library of Congress and the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, 
and Peace at Stanford University. 
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extensive documentation is valuable and based on both East and West German 
as well as British and American sources; there is no index or bibliography. .\ 
shorter version of the book is available in English in the form of a 1952 A.M. 
thesis written for the University of California (Berkeley), “The Sovietization of 
East Germany.” Georges Castellan et al., D.D.R.: Allemagne de V Est (Paris, 
1955) is, on the whole, a first-class study by specialists on Germany, dealing 
with the establishment of the SBZ and Soviet policy, Marxist ideology, the 
development of a new bureaucracy, political parties, economic production, 
social classes, the court system, education and culture, and the churches. It 
gives much factual information and has an excellent annotated bibliography. 
Robert Slusser (ed.), Soviet Economic Policy in Postwar Germany (New York, 
1953), written by (Russian) former members of the Soviet occupation author- 
ities for the Research Program on the USSR headed by Philip E. Mosely, is 2 
very useful study dealing with Soviet economic methods in the SBZ from 1945 
to 1949, including confiscations, dismantling, permitted looting, organization 
of foreign trade, agriculture, ete.; Section IT deals with “The Administrative 
Organization of Soviet Control, 1945-1948.” George Sherman, ‘The Russians 
and the East German Party (Prelude to June 17th 1953)” in Soviet Affairs, 
London, St. Anthony’s Papers No. 1, pp. 85-124, is a condensed version of the 
author’s Oxford University B.L. thesis on ‘Soviet Policy and Eastern Ger- 
many” for the period 1945-58. Wolfgang Leonhardt, Child of the Revolution 
(Chicago, 1958) is important. The author, a Moscow-trained young German 
Communist (now a refugee in West Germany), flew to Berlin as a member of 
the “Ulbrecht group” chosen to assist the Soviet military authorities in estab- 
lishing communism in the SBZ. He describes their activities in May, 1945, and 
pictures the mentality of Communist party school graduates. Gordon Schaffer, 
Russian Zone (London, 1947) was written by a journalist and admirer of the 
SBZ regime. Werner Knop, Prowling in the Forbidden Zone (New York, 1949) is 
critical. Fritz Lowenthal, News from the Soviet Zone (London, 1950) is by an ex- 
Communist, once of high rank in the Central Administration of Justice in the 
DDR; much useful information is combined with personal comment. Gregory 
Klimow, The Terror Machine (New York, 1953) is by a defected Soviet Zone 
Military Government officer; he comments strongly on Soviet military bureau- 
cracy and occupation policy. Christian Wullfen, Mitteldeutsches Tagebuch 
(Esslingen, 1955) depicts the grey colors of everyday life in the SBZ and points 
to lack of understanding and interest on the part of West Germans. 

The monograph of the Human Relations Area Files, Inc., under the general 
editorship of Carl J. Friedrich, The Soviet Zone of Germany (New Haven [1956]) 
provides a good, general, undocumented introduction to the constitutional, 
governmental, judicial, and administrative system and its control by the SED, 
the mass organizations, elections, plebiscites, etc., as well as various other as- 
pects of life in the SBZ. The bibliography for the governmental and political 
sections is good on West German periodicals. 

2. Special Studies. The Bonn government has published a long list of govern- 
mental, political, legal, economic, and cultural studies of the SBZ and DDR 
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and continually brings out new titles. For a complete list see *V eréffentlichungen 
des Bundesministertums für Gesamtdeutsche Fragen (Bonn, published periodi- 
cally)‘; publications which are out of print are dropped from the latest list. 
Among these publications are the Denkschrifien und dokumentarische Zusam- 
menstellungen, including, e.g., *Die Wahlen in der Sowjetzone, Dokumente und 
Materialen (1956), which combines three earlier publications on the subject. 
Another series, Bonner Berichte aus Mitiel- und Ostdeutschland, deals with 
specialized topics, 

3. Reference Works: a) West German. Fritz Kopp (ed.), *SBZ von 1945 bis 
1954: Die Sowjetische Besatzungszone in den Jahren 1945-1964 (1956) succeeds 
the 1953 pamphlet, *Die Sowjetische Besatzungszone Deutschlands in den Jahren 
1945-1958, which confined itself to political events. This very useful revised 
edition—a large volume—covers in chronological order all types of develop- 
ments in the SBZ. There are an excellent index, a list of the numerous abbrevia- 
tions used in SBZ publications, maps, and charts. F. Kopp and G. Fischbach 
edited the supplementary volume, *SBZ von 1966 bis 1956 (1957). E. Stamm, 
*SBZ von A bis Z, Hin Taschen- und Nachschlagebuch über die Sowjetische 
Besatzungszone Deutschlands (8rd ed., 1956) is a concise encyclopedia in (king 
size) pocket book form with much information on the government, laws, ad- 
ministration, politics, culture, etc., of the SBZ; it also serves as guide to the 
official Communist jargon of the DDR; there is a bibliography. Wer ist Wer in 
der SBZ? Ein biographisches Handbuch (Berlin, 1958) is a Who’s Who of prom- 
inent persons in the SBZ and East Berlin, based on data gathered by the In- 
vestigating Committee of Free Jurists and other sources. Inclusion in the vol- 
ume implies no political or other evaluation. Though, admittedly, the book 
may contain mistakes, it constitutes an indispensable reference. The (unsigned) 
Argumente und Zitate aus sowjetischen und sowjetdeutschen Quellen (Bonn, 1953) 
contains numerous quotations on political questions from Soviet and especially 
SBZ publications, cross-referenced; it provides useful leads for further explora- 
tion. 

Klaus Mehnert and Heinrich Schulte (eds.), Deutschland Jahrbuch (Essen, 
1949, 1953) provides detailed information on all aspects of German government, 
_ parties, politics, justice, labor, cultural life, etc., in both parts of Germany; 
also many biographical data, charts, statistics, a map, and an index. The first . 
volume contains much valuable information for the earlier years, omitted in the 
second edition. Legal references are found in Alfred Dehlinger, Deutsches Recht 
seit 1867, Bundes-, Ostzonen-, Reichs-, Berliner und Besatzungsrecht und vélker- 
rechtliche Verträge (Stuttgart, 28th ed., 1955). See also Statistical Handbook on 
Potsdam Germany (Berlin, OMGUS, 1947) and Elections and Political Parties in 
Germany, 1945-52 (Frankfurt, HICOG, 1952), which are American government 
publications. 


4 All publications of this Ministry listed in this article are marked with an asterisk; 
they are furnished free by the Ministry if intended for study purposes. 
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b) Hast German.’ On the Communist side there are 250 Fragen—250 Ant- 
worten über die DDR (Düsseldorf, 5th ed., 1954), published by the (former) 
Communist Party of West Germany, which, of course, takes the DDR line, 
and DDR, 300 Fragen, 300 Antworten (1958); Handbuch der Volkskammer der 
DDR (1957); and the Jahrbuch der DDR (1956, 1957), published by the 
Deutsches Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte. The Statistisches Jahrbuch der DDR has 
been published since 1956. It contains political (including election and plebi- 
scite) data, economic, vital, demographic, social, ete., statistics. The Taschen- 
buch 1958 “Das Wirtschaftsjahr” (new ed., 1956) contains data on all ministries 
and other DDR government agencies. A loose-leaf Karteibuch der Gesetze der 
DDR (Weimar, 1950) is now out of print; supplements, with index, are pub- 
lished bi-weekly in East Berlin; it contains decrees as well as laws. There is 
also an alphabetical index to laws, Gesetze finden leicht gemacht, for the period 
1949-54, with a supplement covering 1955 and the first half of 1956. The 
Merkbuch fir die Mitarbeiter der staatlichen Organe (1953) contains the names 
and addresses of official agencies and of mass organizations. For election laws, 
see H. Engelbert, Das Wahlrecht der sozialistischen Staaten Europas (1958). 
Geschichtliche Zeittafeln, 1946-68, published by the Institut für Zeitgeschichte 
(1954), is a chronology of events selected from the DDR angle. 

4. Constitutions and Constitutional Law: a) American Publications. Constitu- 
tions of the German Länder (Berlin, OMGUS, 1947) includes the constitutions 
of the former Länder of the SBZ; see also Government and Administration in the 
Soviet Zone (Berlin, OMGUS, 1947); Soviet Zone Constitution and Electoral Law 
(texts in German and English) (Frankfurt/Main, HICOG, 1951); and Constitu- 
tional Developments in the Soviet Zone (Frankfurt, HICOG, 1949). Harold O. 
Lewis, New Constitutions in Occupied Germany (Washington, D. C., 1948) pro- 
vides the only comparison of SBZ constitutions with one another. 

Writings in this field by American publicists are rare. See a chapter by Kurt 
Glaser on “Governments of Soviet Germany” in Edward H. Litchfield et al., 
Governing Post-War Germany (Ithaca, N.Y., 1953); Otto Kirchheimer, “The 
Governments of Eastern Germany,” in Hans J. Morgenthau et al., Germany 
and the Future of Germany (Chicago, 1951); and two short chapters in Jog- 
chim G. Joesten, Germany: What Now? (Chicago, 1948). Two textbook treat- 
ments are, therefore, still indispensable: by Karl Loewenstein in James T. Shot- 
well (ed.), Governments of Continental Europe (New York, rev. ed., 1952) and by 
John H. Hertz in Gwendolyn M. Carter, John H. Hertz, and John C. Ranney, 
Major Foreign Powers (New York, 3rd ed., 1957). 

b) West German Publications. Ernst Rudolf Huber, Quellen zum Staatsrecht 
der Neuzeit, vol. II, Deutsche Verfassungsdokumente der Gegenwart (1919-1951) 
(Tübingen, 1951) contains the texts of the constitutions of the DDR and the 
five Länder of the SBZ, also of the provisional constitution of Greater Berlin 


_ 5 All East German publications, including newspapers and periodicals, are published 
in Berlin unless otherwise indicated. 
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(1946). Martin Drath, *Verfassungsrecht und Verfassungswirklichkeit in der 
Soujetischen Besatzungszone Deutschlands, Untersuchungen über Legalitdt, 
Loyalität und Legitimitdt (Bonn, 4th ed., 1956) is an excellent study by a Judge 
on the West German Federal Constitutional Court. An unsigned work, *Schein 
und Wirklichkeit, Die Verfassung der “Deutschen Demokratischen Republik” und 
was dahinter steht (Bonn, 4th ed., 1957) is helpful. 

Ernst Richert, Macht ohne Manda, Der Staatsapparat in der Sowjetischen 
Besatzungszone Deutschlands (Cologne, 1958), one of the studies sponsored by 
the Institut fiir politische Wissenschaft at the Free University in Berlin, is a 
scholarly and comprehensive study of the legislative and executive branches of 
the government of the DDR and of the role of the SED as the controlling and 
directing power behind it; Judge Drath wrote a pertinent introduction, “Total- 
itarismus in der Volksdemokratie.” 

Aspects of constitutional law are covered incidentally in many publications 
on public, criminal, and civil law. For a bibliography on this subject, see a 
compilation by the editors of Osteuropa Recht, “Westliches Schrifttum zum 
Recht der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik,” in its October, 1956, issue. It 
includes the publications of the Investigating Committee of Free Jurists, which 
castigates the political administration of justice in the DDR. Bert Dirnecker, 
Recht in Ost und West (Pfaffenhofen/Ilm, 1955) compares basic Western legal 
principles with those of Communist-directed law; two chapters deal with the 
legal situation in the SBZ. 

c) East German Publications. Publicists on the DDR side of divided Germany 
have published little in the field of constitutional law. The volume Staat und 
Recht im Lichte des Grossen Oktober, Festschrift zum 40. Jahrestag der Grossen 
Oktoberrevolution (1957) contains contributions by Walter Ulbricht and Hilde 
Benjamin, but also substantial chapters by prominent professors of law. The 
Festschrift für Erwin Jacobi (1958) has scholarly qualities and is necessary for 
an understanding of the basic constitutional and administrative-law principles 
that govern the DDR. 

Giinter Albrecht has edited Zur gesellschaftlichen und staatlichen Entwicklung 
und zum Staatsaufbau in der DDR—Materialsammlung (1954) and Dokumente 
zur Staatsordnung der DDR (rev. ed., 1958). The Deutsches Institut fiir Zeitge- 
schichte has published Dokumente zur Deutschlandpolitik der Sowjetunion, of 
which vol. I (1957) covers the period from the Potsdam Agreement to the es- 
tablishment of the sovereignty of the DDR by the Soviet Union in 1954; also 
Dokumente zur Aussenpolitik der Regierung der DDR, 4 vols. (1954-57), which 
range from the establishment of the DDR in 1949 to 1956. See also Zur ökono- 
mischen Politik der SED und der Regierung der DDR (1955), a compilation of 
party decisions and government laws and regulations. H. U. Hochbaum, Staats- 
und verwaltungsrechtliche Gesetze der DDR (1958) provides texts with commen- 
tary and index. See also Karl Steinhoff, Die demokratischen V erfassungsgesetze 
nebst Wahlordnungen (1947); Die Verfassung der DDR (1949); and Gesetzgebung 
und Rechtsentwicklung im Lande Thüringen (1947); also Karl Schultes, Der 
Aufbau der Landesverfassungen in der Sowjetischen Besatzungszone (1948). Su- 
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preme Court decisions are published under the title, Entscheidungen des Obersten 
Gerichts der DDR, in two editions: Entscheidungen in Strafsachen, 4 vols., and 
Entscheidungen in Zivilsachen, 5 vols. There is useful information in the bi- 
weekly Rechtswissenschaftlicher Informationsdienst published by the Deutsches 
Institut für Rechtswissenschaft. 

The files of the central government agencies of the SBZ and the DDR are 
deposited in the Deutsches Zentralarchiv Postdam, which has published Uber- 
sicht über die Bestände des Deutschen Zentralarchivs, covering the archives taken 
over from the former Reichsarchiv. Inasmuch as this is the first issue of the 
Schriftenreihe des Deutschen Zentralarchivs (1957), researchers should look for 
new issues in this series, even though the prospects for research in the Zentral- 
archiv are red rather than rosy. 

5. Public Administration. Both West and East German publicists have been 
slow in venturing into this research area. The first West German monograph is 
Harry Goetz, Gemeinden und Gemeindeverbdnde in der Deutschen Demokratischen 
Republik, published in Berlin in March, 1959, covering legal developments 
up to the very end of 1958. It had been preceded by the unsigned Die “Ver~ 
waliungsreform” in der Sowjetzone (Bonn, Sopade Informationsdienst, No. 46, 
mimeo., 1953?), which provides a short summary of developments and reprints 
the text of some twenty laws and regulations. Because of its basic character, 
“Der öffentliche Dienst in der Sowjetzone,”’ Deutsche Beamtenzeitung (May, 
1956) by Senatsprasident R. Helmut Kiilz of the Federal Administrative Court, 
is a noteworthy article. 

Significantly, the first East German book on administrative law was not 
published until 1957 (a second edition has been announced as in preparation) 
and then, reportedly, it followed exactly, except for omitting one chapter, the 
model of the German translation of S. S. Studenikin et al., Soviet Administrative 
Law; it is K. Bonninger (ed.), Das Verwaltungsrecht der DDR, Part I (Part IJ 
has not yet appeared). Other material is found in the periodical, Demokratischer 
Aufbau (for public employees; “Beamte” do not exist in the DDR). The Institut 
für Rechtswissenschaft publishes a series, mostly booklets, called Staatsrecht 
und Verwaltungsrecht, which includes a few items on the DDR. 

6. Official Gazettes. The most important gazettes are the Zeniralverordnungs- 
blatt (1947-49) published irregularly by the Deutsche Justizverwaltung of the 
SBZ for all central administrative agencies; the Muinisterialblatt (1949-52); 
the Zentralblatt der DDR (1953-), published ‘‘as needed” by the Chancellery of 
the DDR, containing proclamations, official announcements, and other docu- 
ments, largely of an economic-legal nature; and the Verordnungsblatt fur Gross- 
Berlin (1945-), published as needed and since 1948 in two parts: Part I contains 
the text of laws, regulations, decrees, etc., and Part II contains public notices 
of the Magistrat and other administrative organs and other public-law docu- 
ments. In the Gesetzblait der DDR (1949-; two parts since 1955), Part I contains 
the text of laws, decrees, and regulations; Part II, the text of other regulations, 
directives, etc. The Stichwortverzeichnis, Gesetzblatt-M]inisterialblatt-Zentralblatt, 
1949-1954, and the Stichwortverzeichnis Verordnungsblatt für Gross-Berlin, 1945- 
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1955, are index volumes for these gazettes. There are also the Verfügungen des 
Ministeriums fir Arbeit und Berufsausbildung (monthly), the Verfügungen und 
Mitteilungen des Ministeriums fir Aufbau (Bernburg, about every two months), 
and the Verfügungen und Mitteilungen des Ministeriums fir V olksbildung (Dres- 
den, about every two or three months). The two last named gazettes are for 
official subscribers only, as are the gazettes of the ministries of Commerce, 
Agriculture, Food Industries, and the state secretariat for Local Economy; for 
their names see the 1958 Postzeitungsliste (II, 7, a, below) under Verfügungen; 
the 1959 edition does not list all of them. The bi-weekly Deutsche Finanzwissen- 
schaft, Zeitschrift fiir das gesamte Finanzwesen publishes the official releases of 
the Ministry of Finance. Of its four editions specializing in various aspects of 
finance, one is called Staatshaushalt. 

The minutes of the parliament(s) in the DDR are contained in Provisorische 
Lénderkammer der DDR, Sitzungsberichte (1949-50), later called Lénderkammer 
der DDR, Sitzungsberichte (1950-57), and Provisorische Volkskammer der DDR, 
Sitzungsberichte (1949-50), now known as Volkskammer der DDR: Part I, 
Sitzungsberichte (containing statements of government spokesmen as well as 
speeches from the floor); Part II, Drucksachensammlung (texts of bills and 
motions, lists of petitions, etc); Part III, Stichwortverzeichnis (the index for 
Parts I and ID). 

Various statistics are found in the Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik der DDR, 
(1957—) published by the Staatliche Zentralverwaltung für Statistik, and the 
Statistische Jahresberichte (1956-), giving data for each of fourteen districts, not - 
including (despite published notices) the Soviet Sector of Berlin. 

The gazettes of the five former Lander in the DDR include: forBrandenburg, 
Gesetz- und Verordnungsblatt (1945-52): Part I, Gesetzessammlung, and Part IT, 
Amisblait; Stenographische Berichte des Landtages (1946-52); Drucksachen des 
Landtages (1946-52); for Mecklenburg, Regierungsblatt der Landesregierung von 
Mecklenburg-V orpommern (1946-52); Sitzungsberichte and Drucksachen of the 
Landtag (1946-52); for Saxony, Gesetz- und Verordnungsblatt Land Sachsen 
(1945-52); Sitzungsprotokolle des Sächsischen Landtags; Anfragen, Gesetzesvor- 
lagen und Anträge des Sächsischen Landtags; Beschlüsse des Plenums; Berichte 
der Landesregierung (1947-50) ; for Saxe-Anhalt, Gesetzblatt des Landes Sachsen- 
Anhalt (1945-52); Gesetzblatt des Landes Sachsen-Anhalt, Amtsblatt; Verhand- 
lungen des Landtags (1946-52); Drucksachen des Landtags (1946-52); for Thu- 
ringia, Regierungsblati für Thüringen (1945-52) : Part I, Gesetzessammlung, Part 
II, Amtsblatt, and Part III, Gesetze und Befehle des Allierten Kontrollrats und 
Befehle der Sowjet Militär-Adminisiration; Stenographische Berichte über die 
Sitzungen des Thüringer Landtags (1946-52); Landtags-Drucksachen des 
Thüringer Landtags, Abteilung II. 

7. The Press. All newspapers and periodicals are under the close control 
of the SED, including the “bourgeois”-camouflaged dailies and the denomina- 
tional weeklies (Kirchenblätter). In 1955, the SED reportedly owned or other- 
wise controlled directly seventy-five per cent of the daily newspaper circulation. 
All newspapers have to follow the directives of the Press Office of the Minister 
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President (Presseamt beim Ministerprdsident), which are backed by arrests, ex- 
propriations, or the loss of, or cuts in, newsprint allotments. Slight differences 
among non-SED papers are cultivated by the SED, which desires to appeal 
more effectively to some population groups by allowing the surface appearance 
of a non-Communist press. Control is facilitated by the small number of dailies 
and periodicals in existence, compared with those in West Germany. However, 
patient perusal of the provincial press, SED or other, does result in occasional 
bits of additional information of a local or regional character. Kirchenblédtter are 
forced to publish certain news items and canned articles that depart from their 
own religious principles, but they are allowed to comment on them editorially, 
subject to the increasing threat of the wholesale confiscation of entire issues. 
Unlike the dailies published by the non-SED political parties, the denomina- 
tional publications exist, not because of an SED policy of using them to influ- 
ence the many who are still non-Communist, but rather because the regime is 
not yet strong enough to suppress them without serious consequences to thc 
efficacy of its rule. 

A very good introduction to the press and periodicals of the SBZ is found in 
an unsigned chapter, “Die Presse der Sowjetischen Besatzungszone,” in B. 
Dovifat (ed.), Die deutsche Presse 1956 (Berlin, 1956; published for the Institute 
of Journalism at the Free University; new edition scheduled for 1959), pp. 84- 
99. This essay on the characteristics of the SBZ press and its controlled contents 
is carefully documented and based primarily on SBZ sources. Much of value is 
found in the earlier mimeographed volume, unsigned, Die Presse in der Sowjeti- 
schen Besatzungszone (Bonn, 1955?), in the meritorious monograph series. 
Sopade Informationsdienst, published by the Social Democratic Party of West 
Germany; also in E. M. Hermann, Die Presse in der Sowjetischen Besatzungs- 
zone (Bonn, 2d ed., 1957). See also the Handbuch der demokratischen Presse (East 
Berlin, 1956), which offers little information besides the names and addresses of 
all newspapers and periodicals, as of 1955, the names and addresses of ministries 
and other government agencies, scientific institutes, universities, colleges, and 
trade unions, and a bibliography on journalism. 

a) The Communist Press. The Tägliche Rundschau—Zeitung fir Politik, 
Wirtschaft und Kultur (May 15, 1945-June 30, 1955) was the first newspaper 
published in post-war Berlin. It was the organ of the Soviet Military Adminis- 
tration and originally had the sub-title Zeitung der Roten Armee in Berlin. It was 
originally published six times a week, Tuesday to Sunday, in two editions: I, 
for the SBZ, later the DDR; IT, for Berlin. From 1951 to 1955 it also had a Mon- 
day edition, Rundschau am Montag. The Deutsche Volkszeitung, Zentralorgan der 
KPD existed from June 13, 1945 to April 23, 1946, when it was “merged” (ac- 
tually abolished) with the SED daily Das Volk (1945-46). Their successor, 
Neues Deutschland, is the Zeniralorgan der SED, subject directly to the party’s 
Central Committee. It has existed since April 23, 1946, the date of the estab- 
lishment of the SED, and is both an imitation of the party organ Pravda and 
an obligatory model for editorial policy for the entire SED press, which has ar 
estimated total circulation of 2,000,000, of which Neues Deutschland claims 
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400,000 (1957). At one time it was published in three editions, one each for the 
SBZ, Berlin, and West Germany. Its Monday edition, Vorwdrits—Montagsaus- 
gabe Neues Deutschland, concentrates on sports; it had been an independent 
paper called Vorwdrts—Berliner Volksblatt (from April 12, 1946 through 1949). 

The SED also publishes a number of party district organs outside Berlin, 
under various names and in a number of local editions. Examples are Freie Erde 
(for fourteen small towns in the Berlin area), Ostsee-Zeitung (thirteen local 
editions), and Mitteldeutsche Tageszeitung “Freiheit? (twenty-two editions). 
A complete list, both alphabetically and by subject-matter, of these and all 
other newspapers and periodicals “available to subscribers” is found in the 
Posizeitungsliste fiir die DDR und den Demokratischen Sektor von Berlin (Part 
I), published annually by the Ministry of Posts and Telecommunication (Part 
II of this publication has not been available to this writer). 

b) The Non-SED Press. The leading daily papers published by the non-SED 
political parties are (not in order of importance): Bauern Echo (Democratic 
Peasants Party), published in Berlin in eleven district editions; Der Morgen 
(Liberal-Democratic Party), Berlin, three district editions; National-Zeitung 
(National Democratic Party), for Berlin; Neue Zeit (Christian Democratic 
Union), Berlin and Germany editions, plus four other papers, with fifteen edi- 
tions. There are also other newspapers not affiliated with any political party, 
such as the Berliner Zeitung, the most important of the dailies not expressly 
designated organs of the SED, and, with varying numbers of local editions, 
Freies Wort (Thuringia), Norddeutsche Zeitung (Mecklenburg), Sächsische Zeit- 
ung (Saxony), ete. 

8. Periodicals: a) West German. The bi-weekly mimeographed PZ-Archiv 
was published 1950-52 by the Publizistisches Zentrum fiir die Einheit Deutsch- 
lands in cooperation with the Kampfgruppe gegen die Unmenschlichkeit and 
the Europäischer Informationsdienst. It was succeeded by the SBZ Archiv, 
Dokumente, Berichte, Kommentare zu gesamideutschen Fragen (Cologne, bi- 
weekly, 1952-), which has become an indispensable source of information on all 
questions affecting the SBZ. It contains articles, many of which are meticulously 
documented, by specialists on the political, governmental, economic, cultural, 
and military developments of the Soviet Zone, including changes in Marxist 
theory and in governmental and other political leadership; charts are included; 
regular features include a chronicle of events in the SBZ, complete texts or 
extensive extracts from SBZ political documents, extracts from articles on the 
SBZ in the satellite press and periodicals, and a periodic supplement giving 
the texts of the more important SBZ laws, decrees, and regulations; there are 
-book reviews and a periodic index. 

Much material is found in the monthly Kénigsteiner Kreis Mitteilungsblatt 
(Frankfurt/Main, 1950-), published by the Association of Jurists, Economists, 
and Government Officials from the SBZ; Recht in Ost und West, a bi-monthly 
journal for comparative law and inter-zonal legal problems (Berlin, 1957—); and 
Deutsche Fragen, Informationen und Berichte aus der Zone des Unrechts, formerly 
called Aus der Zone des Unrechts (monthly, Berlin, 1955-). The periodical 
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*Ausschniite (1954-), published irregularly, reproduces in facsimile some very 
interesting and important documents, articles, laws, etc., mostly in full text, 
taken from SBZ publications. 

The Tarantel (1950-) is a satirical periodical, printed in West Berlin in minia- 
ture format, primarily for illegal distribution in the DDR. It calls attention to 
weaknesses in the Communist regime and contradictions between its professions 
and its actions. 

b) Hast German (all published in East Berlin). Die Einheit, Zeitschrift fiir 
Theorie und Praxis des wissenschaftlichen Sozialismus (monthly, June, 1946-; 
three issues, numbered separately, were published prior to the merger of the 
KPD and SPD, with the sub-title Monatsschrift zur Vorbereitung der Sozialisti- 
schen Einheitspartei) is by far the most important DDR periodical; published 
by the Central Committee of the SED, it sets and re-sets the ideological party 
line; it has lengthy book reviews and lists of new books and published docu- 
ments. The Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie (bi-monthly, 1953—) has a spe- 
cial political importance because of the ideological nature of the DDR regime; 
it includes book reviews and bibliographies. In 1956 its editor-in-chief, Dr. 
Wolfgang Harich, became the central figure of a cause célébre when he was ac- 
cused of various charges, including contact with the Hungarian Petöfi group, 
and sentenced to hard labor. The monthly, Sowjetwissenschaft, Gesellschafts- 
wissenschaftliche Abteilung (1948-55), renamed Sowjetwissenschaft, Gesell- 
schaftswissenschaftliche Beiträge (1956-), published by the Society for German- 
Soviet Friendship, reprints articles from Russian periodicals in the social sci- 
ences; its intellectual diet is carefully selected for the DDR audience. The 
Zeitschrift für Geschichtswissenschaft (bi-monthly, 1953-) stresses, but does not 
limit itself to, “modern and most recent history and the history of the German 
labor movement.” The former Ost und West, Beiträge zu politischen und kul- 
turellen Fragen der Zeit (monthly, 1947-49?) was edited by Alfred Kantorowicz, 
journalist and author, old-time Communist and later SED member, who fled to 
West Berlin in 1957. Deutsche Aussenpolittk (monthly, 1956—) is considered 
close to the Foreign Office; its appendix includes the text of documents and lists 
of international treaties concluded by the DDR. Demokratischer Aufbau, Zeit- 
schrift für die Mitarbeiter der staatlichen Organe (bi-weekly with supplements, 
1946-) is for government employees. The Neue deutsche Presse (monthly, 1947-) 
is the organ of the Verband der deutschen Presse. 

Neue Justiz, Zeitschrift fir Recht und Rechtswissenschaft (monthly, 1947~ 
September, 1952; bi-weekly, October, 1952-), significantly, is published jointly 
by the Ministry of Justice, the Supreme Court, and the Chief Prosecuting 
Attorney (edition A without and edition B with quarterly supplements dealing 
with court decisions; since July 1, 1957, only one edition); it contains articles 
on legal subjects and, as long as applicable, published a survey of legislation 
enacted by the Allied Control Council and the Soviet Military Government. 
The Rechtswissenschaftlicher Informationsdienst (bi-weekly, 1952-) is very use- 
ful. So is Bibliographischer Dienst Siaat und Recht (bi-monthly with supple- 
ments, 1955~), a bibliographical periodical covering all legal fields of the DDR 
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and including articles published in the DDR, the USSR, the People’s Democra- 
cies, and West Germany. 

Close attention should be paid to the SED publications for party function- 
aries, led by Newer Weg, Organ des Zentralkommittees der SED fiir Fragen des 
Parteiaufbaus und des Parteilebens (1946—-; bi-weekly since 1953); ‘it publishes 
articles by leading party functionaries, especially members of the Central Com- 
mittee, on various aspects of party organizational and ideological work and re- 
ports, often of a critical nature, from lower echelon functionaries on their prob- 
lems. There are also SED party district publications: e.g., Der Parteiarbeiter 
(monthly, 1956—; ten editions for Greater Berlin and other areas); the Notizbuch 
des Agitators (bi-weekly; thirteen district editions); etc. 

The bi-weekly Dokumentation der Zeit, Gesamideutsches Informations-Archiv 
(1949-) is published by the Deutsches Institut für Zeitgeschichte and includes 
texts of documents, press excerpts, chronologies of events, statistical data, cul- 
tural reports, and cartoons; it has annual subject-matter indexes. The bi-weekly 
Stimme des Patrioten (1953-) is the Organ für die Mitarbeiter der Nationalen 
Front des demokratischen Deutschlands. Various statistical data are found in 
the Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik der DDR and the Statistische Jahresberichte (see 
II, 6, above) and Berliner Statistik, Mitteilungen aus Verwaltung und Wirtschaft 
. (monthly, 1947-; a continuation of the earlier Berliner Wirtschaftsberichie). 
Close attention should be paid to Statistische Praxis, Monatsschrift fiir theoret- 
ische und angewandte Forschungs-, Verwaltungs- und Betriebsstatistik (1946-). 

The range of Arbeitsrecht (monthly) is indicated by its title. Die Arbeit 
(monthly, 1957—) is for union functionaries; it resulted from a merger of the 
former theoretical journal Die Arbeit (1947-56) and Das Gewerkschaftsaktiv 
(1952-56). Stadt und Gemeinde, organ of the Deutscher Städte- und Ge- 
meindetag (monthly, 1957-), specializes in local government. The leading 
publications of the Free German Youth (FDJ) are the Junge Welt (weekly, 
1947~) and Junge Generation (monthly, 1947-), published by the Central Com- 
mittee of the FDJ, which also publishes the bi-weekly Forum for university 
students. The Gesellschaft Sport und Technik, which specializes in the military 
training of youth, publishes eight periodicals, including Das Banner (1955-), 
bi-weekly organ of the Society. 

There are a large number of factory and shop sheets (according to the SED, 
397 in 1955, with a total circulation of 750,000), all with the subtitle, Organ der 
Betriebsorganisation der SED. They are SED propaganda sheets, rather than 
“house organs,” endeavoring to reach specifically the employees of a given 
factory, steel mill, etc. Their names are indicative of their purpose: e.g., Das 
Kollektiv (Karl-Marx-Werk Péssneck) and Unser Friedenswerk (Eisen- 
Hütten Kombinat “J. W. Stalin”). 

Among the periodicals not available to the general public are those of the 
militarized police forces. Of this group, Der Kämpfer (1953-) and Der Grenz- 
polizist (1953-) are listed in the 1957 Postzeitungsliste with the notation, “‘Sub- 
scriptions only through the Ministry for National Defense.” Other journals , 
in this category are the monthly Armee Rundschau (1957—-) and Der Kampfruf 
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(1956-). Die Volksarmee and Die Volkspolizei are listed as available to any 
subscriber. 

Eulenspiegel (1954-; named Frischer Wind, 1946-54) is a monthly for “satire 
and humor,” which moderated its witticisms after sharp attacks upon it by 
Walter Ulbricht in 1956. The bi-weekly ‘“‘humoristic-satiric’ Der deutsche 
Michel, existed 1953-57. 

English-language publications are Democratic German Report (1955-?; di~- 
continued); GDR Review, Magazine from the German Democratic Republie 
(Dresden, 1957—), published by the Society for Cultural Relations with For- 
eign Countries; and German Democratic Report (bi-weekly, 1951-), edited by 
John Peet, former chief of Reuter’s Bureau in West Berlin, who defected to the 
East some years ago. 

c) French Periodicals. Besides Allemagne d’aujourd’hui, Revue française 
d'information,’ with its persistent interest in East as well as West Germany, the 
Revue des questions allemandes, Documents should be mentioned; it devoted it~ 
No. 3, 1957, issue to the DDR, covering the economic, political, literary, and 
religious situation. 

9. The SED and Other Political Parties: a) West German Publications. 
Carola Stern, Die SED, Ein Handbuch über Aufbau, Organisation und Funktion 
des Parieiapparates (Cologne, 1954) examines the forced merger of the Socie] 
Democratic and Communist parties, the structure and functions of the SEI 
party machinery, and the cooperation of the SED with the Communist Party in 
West Germany; the appendix contains a chart of the party structure, bibliog- 
raphy, index of party personalities, and the text of various party documents. 
This study was preceded by the unsigned Die ideologische und organisatorische 
Entwicklung der SED (mimeo., Bonn, 1952?), published by the Social Demo- 
cratic Party of West Germany in its series, Sopade Informationsdienst: it con- 
tinues to be of value. Miss Stern examined the SED again in Porträt einer 
bolschewistischen Partei, Entwicklung, - Funktion und Situation der SED 
(Cologne, 1957), providing a careful analysis of the developments since the 
SED beginnings, the party program, policies, methods, and tactics. The carefu! 
documentation of both her books is based largely on official East Germau 
sources, supplemented by reports from former SED functionaries who have 
fled from the DDR; both include indispensable bibliographies and are essential] 
to the student of the SED. Of similar value is Joachim Schultz, Der Funktionär 
in der linhettspartei—Kaderpolittk und Birokratisierung (Stuttgart, 1956; 
Schriften des Instituts fiir Politische Wissenschaft, Berlin), with a preface 
by Otto Stammer; it provides a careful, detailed, documented analysis of the 
role of the SED party elite and bureaucracy, its selection, training, control, 
etc.; the author also explains the Communist party terminology, so easily mis- 
understood by outsiders. See also Chronologische Materialen zur Geschichte der 
SED-Dokumentation (West Berlin, 1956) and Der neue Kampf um Freiheii— 
Briefe und Dokumente Berliner Sozialisten, published by the Research Depart- 
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ment of the Association for Democratic Germany; Dokumente der deutschen 
Politik und Geschichte von 1848 bis zur Gegenwart—Deutschland nach dem 
Zusammenbruch 1945, vol. IV (West Berlin, 1954); and 40. Parteitag der Sozial- 
demokratischen Partei Deutschlands am 19. und 20. April 1946 in Berlin (West 
Berlin, 1946). 

b) East German Publications. Early pronouncements by guiding lights in the 
SED are Wilhelm Pieck, Probleme der Vereinigung der KPD und SPD (1946); 
Wilhelm Pieck and Otto Grotewohl, Die Sozialistische Einheitspartei und der 
Neuaufbau Deutschlands (1946); and Otto Grotewohl, Die Politik der Partei 
und die Entwicklung der SED zu einer Partei neuen Typus (1949). Albin Felix 
(pseudonym for Kurt Hager), The Socialist Unity Party of Germany (London, 
1946) falls in line with the official story. 

Material für das Parteilehrjahr 1957-58: Zirkel zum Studium einiger Grund- 
fragen der Partei (1957) is one of the volumes of current SED training material. 
See also the unsigned Die politische Agitation in Industriebetrieben and the 
pamphlets in the series Bibliothek des Propagandisten, Bibliothek des Agitators, 
Lektionen der Partethochschule “Karl Marz” beim Zentralkommittee der SED, 
and Schriftenreihe fiir den Parteiarbeiter Beiträge zur Geschichte und Theorie der 
Arbeiterbewegung (Verlag Dietz). The Handbuch des Gewerkschaftsfunktiondrs 
(1952), published by the Free German Trade Association headquarters, helps 
to round out the picture of basic SED propaganda material, in addition, of 
course, to the continuous drill in Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. 

There are a good many volumes of documents on political parties in the 
SBZ, especially, of course, the SED. See Dokumente der Sozialistischen Ein- 
heitspartet Deutschlands (Beschlüsse und Erklärungen des Zentralsekretariats und 
des Parteivorstandes), 6 vols. (1951-57); Bericht über die Verhandlungen des 15. 
Parteitages der Kommunistischen Partei Deutschlands, 19. und 20. April 1946 in 
Berlin (1946); Protokoll des Vereinigungsparteitages der Sozialdemokratischen 
Partei Deutschlands (SPD) und der Kommunistischen Partei Deutschlands 
(KPD) ... (1946); Protokoll der Verhandlungen des 2. Partetiages der Sozial- 
istischen Einheitspartei Deutschlands . . . (1947; other volumes for later party 
conventions); and Protokoll der 1. Partetkonferenz der Sozialistischen Ein- 
hettspartet Deutschlands (1950; other volumes for later party conferences). 

Kurt Mahler (ed.), Die Programme der politischen Parteien im neuen Deutsch- 
land (1945) includes the initial post-war programs of the Communist and other 
parties in the SBZ prior to the establishment of the SED. For comparative 
purposes, see Ossip K. Flechtheim, Die KPD in der Weimarer Republik (Frank- 
furt/Main, 1948) and Die deutschen Parteien sett 1945, Quellen und Auszüge 
(Cologne, 1955). See, further, Dokumente der CDU (1956), published by the 
party, and Die Fraktion der NDPD in der Provisorischen Volkskammer (1951) 
and Das 2. Jahr der DDR, Die Fraktion der NDPD in der Volkskammer der DDR 
(fiveannual volumes, 1951-56).Standard polemics—and guides—includeWilhelm 
Pieck, Reden und Aufsätze, Auswahl aus den Jahren 1908-1950, 3 vols. (1953- 
56), and Walter Ulbricht, Zur Geschichte der deutschen Arbeiterbewegung, 3 vols. 
(1953), Uber Gewerkschaften, Aus Reden und Aufsdtzen, 2 vols. (1953), and Zur 
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Geschichte der neuesten Zeit, vol. 1 (8rd ed., 1955). For Ulbricht’s many other 
publications see the Verlagsverzeichnis of the Dietz Verlag (Berlin C 2, Waller- 
strasse 76-79), which also lists many other political publications. Speeches and 
articles by Otto Grotewohl, 1945-53, are published in his Im Kampf um die 
einige Deutsche Demokratische Republik, 3 vols. (1954). Otio Nuschke, Mensch, 
Politiker, Journalist (1953) is an official biography published by his CDU 
party. Johannes Dieckmann of the LDP published his speeches and articles in 
his In Deutschlands entscheidungsvoller Zeit (1958). 

Alfons Steiniger, Das Blocksystem, Beiträge zu einer demokratischen Verfas- 
ungslehre (1949) is an ingenious defense of this method of achieving “una- 
nimity” in parliamentary voting. 

Fred Oelssner, Die Ubergangsperiode vom Kapitalismus zum Sozialismus in 
der DDR (1955) is by the former chief theoretician of the SED and editor o? 
Die Einheit, 1950-56. In the third “enlarged and improved” edition of his Der 
Marzxismus der Gegenwart und seine Kritiker (1952), Oelssner took note of “the 
advance of Marxist science which we owe to Stalin” since the publication of the 
second edition in 1948. In February, 1958, he was stripped of all party posts. 

10. Propaganda and Education. Ernst Richter, in collaboration with Carola 
Stern and Peter Dietrich, Agitation und Propaganda, Das System der publizisti- 
schen Massenfithrung in der Sowjetzone (Berlin, 1958) deals with the develop- 
ment and methods of mass propaganda through the press, radio, and movies 
and through the special methods taken over from Soviet Russia and applied to 
homes, villages, and factories. Like all other studies of the Institut für Poli- 
tische Wissenschaft at the Free University, directed by Professor Otto Stam- 
mer, who contributes a preface to this book, it is carefully done and docu- 
mented; wisely, it leaves open the question how effective the propaganda 
methods have been, since it is impossible to conduct first-hand tests on the 
spot. A much lighter but objective study by a knowledgeable person is Peter 
Grothe, To Win the Minds of Men: The Story of the Communist Propaganda 
War in East Germany (Palo Alto, Cal., 1958); the author bases much of his 
material on frequent visits to East Berlin and some visits to the SBZ and on 
numerous interviews as well as printed sources. Communist propaganda, of 
course, extends to all phases and activities of life and has, therefore, been 
dealt with in numerous publications. 

Special attention should be called to studies in the field of education. Max 
Gustav Lange, Totalitdre Erziehung, Das Eratehungssystem der Sowjetzone 
Deutschlands (Frankfurt/Main, 1952), by a former professor and editor of the 
official SBZ educational periodical Pädagogik, is based on his personal experi- 
ence and a detailed documentation running to some 1,100 footnotes. He also 
wrote Wissenschaft im totalitéren Staat, Die Wissenschaft der Sowjetischen 
Besatzungszone auf dem Weg zu “‘Stalinismus” (Stuttgart, 1955), a scholarly 
study of the state of Stalinist philosophy and political theory in the SBZ. Both 
these books were sponsored by the Institut fiir Politische Wissenschaft. 
Marianne Müller and Egon Erwin Müller, Stiirmt die Festung Wissenschaft 
(West Berlin, 1953) deals with the sovietization of the DDR universities. 
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The DDR is thoroughly covered with propaganda organizations, both open 
and partly camouflaged. The most important is the Freie Deutsche Jugend 
(EDJ), which seeks to anchor Communist convictions in the minds of the 
youth of all ages. Its origins and development are covered in Gerd Friedrich, 
Die FDJ—Aufirag und Entwicklung (Cologne, rev. ed. 1953), which should 
be used with Hans-Peter Herz, Freie Deutsche Jugend (Munich, 1957). 


Ill, THE SOVIET SECTOR OF BERLIN 


Publications dealing with governmental and political aspects of East Berlin 
only are very few. Walter Brunn, Die reċhtliche, politische und wirtschaftliche 
Lage des Berliner Sowjetsektors (West Berlin, 1954) is indispensable for its 
limited subject. Josef Orloff, Zusammenbruch und Aufbau Berlins 1945-46 
(East Berlin, 1947) is of certain interest for the early days. Willy Brandt and 
Richard Löwenthal, Ernst Reuter, Hin Leben fiir Freiheit (Munich, 1958) is, of 
course, very useful for a description of Berlin’s struggle for freedom under its 
famous mayor. See also Ewan Butler, City Divided: Berlin 1955 (New York, 
1955). A good deal of material on East Berlin is found in publications dealing 
with West Berlin. 


ADDENDA 


Fritz Kopp and Günter Fischbach, *SBZ von 1956 bis 1956 (1958) is a supple- 
mentary volume to*SBZ von 1945 bis 1954, referred to above, and of similar 
make-up and quality. Günter Fischbach (ed.) *Literatur zur deutschen Frage 
(1958) is a bibliography of some 1,600 selected German and non-German titles, 
including a good many pertaining to the DDR and East Berlin. It includes very 
useful author and subject matter indices. Hermann Weber and Lothar Per- 
tinax, Schein und Wirklichkeit in der DDR, 65 Fragen an die SED (Stuttgart, 
1958), by two former DDR functionaries, answers claims of the SED regime 
on a Marxist-anti-Stalinist basis. In a published lecture entitled Rechtsidee und 
Rechtsideologie (Tübingen, 1958) Professor Richard Lange elucidates the basic 
difference between West and East German concepts of law. Benno Sarel, La 
Classe ouvrière d’ Allemagne Orientale, essai de chronique (1945-1968) (Paris, 
1958) is a critical report on the life and fate of the working class in the DDR, 
based on East German sources. 

The Informationsdienst of the Social Democratic Party of West Germany 
publishes the weekly Ostspiegel (Hanover, 1955-), with reports on DDR de- 
velopments. 

A good many articles and documents pertaining to the DDR and West 
Berlin are found in the bi-weekly Europa Archiv (Frankfurt/Main). The 
Wirtschaftszeitung (Stuttgart) publishes valuable studies of the East German 
economy, with due attention to its political aspects. The Neue Zürcher Zeitung 
(Ziirich) brings frequent reports on various aspects of the DDR, especially 
of a political and cultural and religious nature. Ost Probleme (Bonn, 1949-; 
U. S. Government-sponsored bi-weekly) includes regularly some good material 
on East Germany. Bibliographical data are found in the bi-weekly Neue 
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politische Literatur (Stuttgart, 1956-) and the annual Literatur-Verzeichnis der 
politischen Wissenschaften (Munich, 1952-), edited by Hermann Berber. 

A new magazine, called Periodicum fiir wissenschaftlichen Sozialismus (ap- 
parently a quarterly) was published in Munich in November 1958. It is edi- 
ited by Dr. Arno Peters, author, with his wife, of the Synchronoptische Weltye- 
schichte (Frankfurt/Main, 1952), who became “famous” when he managed to 
fool Western official agencies and prominent German historians into endorsing 
their pro-Communist book for use in West German schools. The first issue of 
the new periodical is openly pro-Stalinist. In view of the editor’s close personal 
connection with the DDR we may well anticipate some future articles on East 
Germany. Caveat emptor. 

Presse-Informationen (1949 or 1950—) is a monthly publication of the Press 
Office of the Minister President of the DDR, containing articles on various 
subjects, Non-SED parties in the DDR publish the monthly periodicals LDPD 
Information, Die Nation (DEPD), and Der Pflüger (Demokratische Bauern- 
partei), and the bi-monthly Voran (NDPD). 

Justiz, Zeitschrift fir Demokratie in Staat und Recht (Düsseldorf, bi-monthly) 
is edited by Helmuth Stein, head of the Arbeitsgemeinschaft Demokratischer 
Juristen (section of the International Association of Democratic Jurists headed 
by the Communist lawyer D. N. Pritt, London). The periodical admires East 
German law and justice. The corresponding journal in the DDR is the Mit- 
teilungsblatt [der] Vereinigung demokratischer Juristen Deutschlands. An occa- 
sional article on legal developments in the DDR is found in Law in the Service 
of Peace, International Association of Democratic Lawyers Review, edited by 
D. N. Pritt (Brussels, semi-annual). Each issue has a section on “Bibliography 
and Review of Reviews.” 


CONCLUSION 


The current crisis over West Berlin and its close relation to the Soviet Secto” 
and to the German Democratic Republic call attention to the curious neglec: 
of this important area by research scholars in this country and elsewhere. 
Even West German research lags behind the obvious need for greater knowl- 
edge and better understanding of developments in Mztiteldeutschland, as meas- 
ured by their importance to the Free World in general and to Germany in 
particular. Both in this country and in West Germany, considerable attention 
is being paid to scholarly work on “Eastern Europe,” which is generally inter- 
preted to include the Slavic-speaking countries and Hungary. But politically 
and ideologically, the DDR and East Berlin regimes are a part of Eastern 
Europe—at least for the foreseeable future. This sober fact should be recognized 
fully by students of Communism and Moscow’s methods of expansion and 
consolidation of power. The further fact that in many respects political devel- 
opments in East Germany show a pattern of their own, not duplicated elsewhere, 
points up their special significance. 

The pursuit of American research in this field, unfortunately, is greatly 
handicapped by the slimness of available library resources in this country 
and their wide dispersion over a continent. 
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Les paysans et la politique dans la France contemporaine. EDITED BY JACQUES 
Fauvet anD Henri Menpras. (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1958. Pp. 
xxv, 532. 1800 fr.) 


French Socialism in the Crisis Years, 1983-1986: Fascism and the French Left. 
By Joun T. Marcus. (New York: Frederick A, Praeger. 1958. Pp. xv, 216. 
$5.00.) 


Les groupes de pression en France. By Jean MEYNAUD. (Paris: Librairie 
Armand Colin. 1958. Pp. 371. 1300 fr.) 


Sociologie électorale de la Nièvre au XX siècle (1902-1951). Tome I. By JEAN 
Pataut. (Paris: Editions Cujas. 1957. Pp. 311.) 


All of the books reviewed here offer highly significant commentaries on two 
now defunct French Republics, the Third and the Fourth. Since the authors 
wrote before the trials which the country underwent in 1958, the reviewer’s 
hindsight could lead to unfair judgments, if he could notin fact testify that the 
analysis of French politics and society undertaken by the seven works is most 
meaningful for an understanding of recent events. 

Summary praise is due to the books authored by our French colleagues inas- 
much as all of them are an impressive testimony to the way which French 
political science has traveled in recent years. The studies have overcome an at 
times arid legalistic tradition and mere historicism, without losing in the pro- 
cess either the gift for precision and for pointillist description or the thirst for 
theory. If Pataut succeeds in making fifty years of election statistics in an un- 
derpopulated and uneventful département exciting reading, he does so by 
applying rigorous methods to the analysis of the relationship between social 
structures and political life. He reaches some methodological conclusions which, 
however controversial, have general significance. If the volume edited by 
Fauvet and Mendras is a brilliant example of a successful collective work and 
combines unity of presentation with diversity of scholarship, this is due to a 
perspective common to the twenty-four authors. Meynaud’s study of pressure 
groups not only bridges with one step (a giant step one is tempted to say) the 
lag of French inquiries into this subject, but also examines constantly the 
theoretical assumptions and implications of its concern with the informal fac- 
tors in politics, and seeks to determine a framework for future and for com- 
parative studies. 
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Without becoming unduly sketchy, Brogan’s new volume on France encom- 
passes a longer period than the author’s earlier works on French history. Ac- 
tually, also, his scope has become broader, since he now pays more attention to 
economic and social developments than in his larger book on the Third Repub- 
lic. At times his skill in condensation leaves the reader breathless: to wit, in 
his presentation of the Dreyfus Affair and of the initial campaigns of the First 
World War. At times, especially in his fast moving sketches of intellectual and 
artistic life, his judgments are so scathing that they border on the superficial. 
But Brogan apparently believes by now that he has acquired the right to be 
flippant. He is serious enough when he probes into the congenital weaknesses of 
the French Republic. According to him, the Third Republic lasted longer than 
any other of the regimes that the Revolutionary crisis had bred, just because 
the so-called constitution of 1875 was “the vaguest, least doctrinaire, least 
systematic” of all French constitutions since the States General met in 1789. 
But, having erected evasion of responsibility into a system of government, the 
Republic condemned itself in 1940, as no previous regime had done, because it 
found that “it had no living principle.” 

While Brogan’s attempt at furnishing a brief historical synthesis has been 
eminently successful, Duverger’s analogous efforts at presenting a short intro- 
duction to the structure and the operations of French government under the 
Fourth Republic are less satisfactory. The amount of information that the 
book provides is vast, the analysis of the constitution and of its working 
precise. But out of a desire to remain factual, the author submits only the 
most tentative conclusions and has adopted a style that is dry and impersonal 
throughout—so much the opposite of what he usually has to offer to his 
readers that, at least in part, the translation may be at fault. The chapter on 
Civil Rights is by far the best, that on the administration and the French civil 
service far too formalistic; the discussion of pressure groups remains 
sketchy and is not always accurate. There is much interesting material stored 
away in the appendices; but there one also discovers a somewhat disquieting 
discrepancy between the election figures for 1946, 1951 and 1956 presented by 
Duverger and those given in the volume by Campbell. 

Duverger’s book concludes on a curiously expressed, but hopeful, note: “The 
mass of French people, however, remains deeply attached to freedom and 
democracy. The new generations now assuming responsibility remember the 
Nazi Occupation and the Resistance Movement.” Ironically enough, the 
volume came out in the very days when the Fourth Republic was assaulted 
from many sides and when ‘freedom and democracy” were rescued by some- 
thing decidedly different from the spontaneous actions of the “new genera- 
tions.” 

In their discussions. of the political way of life in France during the past 
half-century, all the authors come to stress certain principal traits that, 
though well known before, are viewed anew and often from a surprisingly 
fresh perspective. Pataut and Campbell, who are both concerned with the de- 
tails of election results, seem to agree that at no time has the electoral system 
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as such proved to be the decidedly disruptive force in French party life. Un- 
doubtedly, and here too both authors seem to agree, an electoral system long 
in force has its influence on habits of voters and candidates. But neither in the 
Third nor in the Fourth Republic the various systems that have been tried 
were an important cause of the gradual increase in political intransigence and 
instability. The concise, richly documented, and cogently argued book by 
Campbell is particularly meritorious because its author guards against being 
over-fascinated by the importance of his own subject. But on that subject he 
has easily written the definitive study. 

The works that deal at length with the political life of rural France (Pataut 
and Fauvet-Mendras) make once more clear that the basic divisions, appearing 
in almost every election and in many behavior patterns between the elections, 
have been those between the forces of the “established order” and of the 
mouvement. This polarization was first analyzed by François Goguel in his his- 
tory of party developments under the Third Republic; many of the French 
books here reviewed (and that by an American author, Mr. Marcus, as well) 
are strongly influenced by the remarkable and manifold contributions to the 
political sociology of modern France that M. Goguel has furnished. While the 
earlier divisions reappeared at the beginning of the Fourth Republic, the pic- 
ture changed when the opposition against a continuously strong Communist 
Party became one of the overriding issues in political stratification. Then old 
alignments became blurred, though, as frequently in France, new problems 
were superimposed on historical reminiscences with the result of increasing 
political immobilism. It has often been said that the Communist vote, resulting 
in the secession of one fourth of the electorate from the body politic, made the 
Fourth Republic during the last decade of its precarious existence far more con- 
servative than the Third. The books by Pataut and by Fauvet-Mendras al 
stantiate this contention irrefutably. 

Les paysans et la politique contains extremely valuable short monographs on 
the agricultural policies and the rural support of all major parties. Since the 
authors of the collective volume wrote before events of greater significance ex- 
ploded the political vagaries of an anti-fiscal Jacquerie, they are somewhat over- 
impressed with the Poujade movement and its anarchistic reflexes. But the 
special attention they paid to the U.D.A.F. has brought forth an excellent 
study of its historical antecedents and especially of Dorgéres’s “green shirts.” 

The crucial role which the French Socialist Party has played since 1944 can 
hardly be exaggerated. Its failure to develop the cadres and the practices of a 
broad labor party and its increasing inability to dispute the working class 
clientele to the Communists turned the §.F.1.0. of the Fourth Republic into a 
faded re-edition of the Radicals of the Third. More and more it found its resid- 
ual strength in the least dynamic sections of the country and finally contrib- 
uted greatly to the breakdown of archaic political processes. Therefore a mono- 
graph like that by John T. Marcus, who analyzes the problems of French 
socialism during an important pre-war era, should be of particular interest 
now, although one might from the outset regret that the author did not carry 
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his study at least to the outbreak of the war. The book has definite merits. 
Astonishingly enough, it is the first serious analysis in any language of French 
neo-socialism, which, with its mixture of socialist and nationalist ideologies, 
has found a parallel in the attitudes of the Socialist leadership since M. Mollet’s 
trip to Algeria in 1956. Professor Marcus’s book also describes and evaluates 
very carefully the various viewpoints that the groups and fractions remaining 
in the 8.F.1.0. developed after the secession of the “Neos”; its annotated 
bibliography, listing all socialist and liberal publications of the Thirties, is in 
itself of great value. 

But the book becomes disappointing, and at times irritating, whenever the 
author sets out to prove his thesis that the Socialists missed out because they 
mishandled the political uses of an anti-fascist mystique, which the Commu- 
nists were then able to grab. No doubt, ideologies frequently frozen into dog- 
matism got into the way of the Socialist Party and of its leaders; their under- 
standing of fascism was dimmed by specific difficulties in coming to grips with 
reality. But the author seems to regret that French Socialism did not have 
stronger ideological motivations. An involved philosophy of history (expounded 
at the closing of the volume) leaves many important developments unexplained, 
although available historical and biographical materials could have furnished 
a far more illuminating interpretation. Inasmuch as the author is convinced 
that the years 1933-1936 were all-decisive, in his opinion the elections of 1936 
already see ed the fate of French Socialism. To me this is a partial misreading 
of the hist. .rical record and of the complex reasons for Communist successes. 
The decisive, and truly fateful, decline of the Socialist Party started soon after 
the Liberation; the work by M. Pataut contains a careful case study of such 
decline in a Department with strong Socialist traditions. And while it is true 
that many factors responsible for such decline had developed before the war, 
the explanation offered by Dr. Marcus, in an otherwise meritorious book, is too 
one-sided to be satisfactory. 

All of the books here reviewed dwell on the obsoleteness of the French party 
system. Several of the authors, and here both their concord and their tenta- 
tiveness are interesting, pointed hopefully to some facts that seemed to in- 
dicate that the modernization of the economy and the demographic rejuvena- 
tion might compel the adaptation of the political apparatus to new conditions 
without a breakdown of constitutional processes. The consequences of the Al- 
gerian war, a problem outside the range of these books, have frustrated such 
hopes. 

While the Fourth French Republic sank deeper and deeper into political im- 
mobilism, special interests organized effectively and in many instances their 
activities modified the conditions of political life. In spite of the formal abroga- 
tion of the Pétain legislation the legacy of Vichy’s experiment in corporatist 
organization has been surprisingingly heavy. Several monographs in the Fau- 
vet-Mendras volume, but especially the chapter describing the work of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the concluding part, Le village et les powvoirs (a 
little masterpiece contributed by the mayor of a small Southern village), illus- 
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trate this point. In the countryside the real difference between the Third and 
Fourth Republic consisted in the vastly increased importance of farmers’ 
organizations behind which the agricultural producer, in spite of his heralded 
individualism, disappeared almost completely. The same situation obtained 
for business, small and large, for other economic, and for many cultural ac- 
tivities. 

Before Professor Meynaud directed his attention to the anatomy of French 
pressure groups and to their relationship with the governmental process, only 
the pen of polemicists had touched upon the subject. Now several of M. 
Meynaud’s students have furnished interesting monographs; he himself has 
surveyed the field in a number of searching journal articles; his volume presents, 
together with much new material, an admirable synthesis of these earlier but 
still recent labors. Altogether the book does not have to fear comparison with 
David Truman’s well-known work. 

The methods by which French interest groups seek access to the centers of 
decision making, the reaction of parties, parliament, and administration to 
their demands vary only in detail, not in essence, from comparable situations 
elsewhere and especially in the United States. But very important differences 
exist where the political society that surrounds the groups influences the ar- 
ticulation of their demands and their mutual relationship. In a fragmented 
society such as modern France not only are interests divided qua interests, but 
contradictory ideologies and opposing loyalties shape the “socialization of 
conflict” that always occurs when organized interests take their claims into the 
public domain. M. Meynaud is probably right when he insists that for these 
reasons one cannot distinguish French economic from ideological interest groups. 

There are parts of this study that remain intentionally tentative. There is 
some speculation as to whether, as is often assumed, the lack of homogeneous 
and disciplined parties facilitates effective access for the groups. M. Meynaud 
is generally convinced that the bureaucracy is capable of fulfilling the function 
that elsewhere the party system might perform: that of aggregating the “crude” 
demands put forward by organized interests. He believes that the decisions of 
the civil servants provide the arbitration from which the general interest, 
emerges unscathed. But he also admits that the situation may vary from one 
Ministry to the other and that his treatment of this particular question needs 
much qualification. 

Professor Meynaud quite obviously belongs to that school of social scientists 
that assumes that the activities of interest groups are indispensable in demo- 
cratic societies. He only touches upon the very fundamental question whether 
such an assumption implies that all organized interests are equally worthy of 
attention by the public powers, or whether there is a definite relationship be- 
tween the channeling of interests and the changes in the social order to which 
the total political process is committed. 

On one important question M. Meynaud is unequivocal and his position is 
corroborated at least indirectly by much evidence in the other works: an 
inordinate strength of pressure groups arises from the weakness of government; 
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the groups may exploit, they do not create such weakness. The demise of the 
Fourth Republic and the conditions under which it succumbed on both sides 
of the Mediterranean are a case in point. 
Henry W. EHRMANN. 
University of Colorado. 


Dilemmas of Politics. By Hans J. MorcexntHAu. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1958. Pp. x, 390. $7.50.) 


Though many have disagreed with Professor Morgenthau, few if any stu- 
dents of international relations have felt that his extensive political writings 
could be ignored. He is a man with whom we have all had to reckon. One 
therefore welcomes the present volume, which is made up of essays written 
during the past twenty years. Of any such collection two questions may be 
asked: Does it contain enough pieces of lasting value to justify publication? 
Do the separate essays combine to make a fairly coherent book? The answer to 
both questions is “yes.” The affirmative answer attests to the perspicacity 
with which Professor Morgenthau has dealt with political issues as they have 
arisen and to the richness and consistency of the viewpoint he has brought to 
the study of politics. 

Here as ever one finds Professor Morgenthau doing battle against philoso- 
phers, publicists, and politicians who display the political utopianism that he 
rightly finds in, and wrongly makes identical with, liberal political theories. We 
live in an imperfect world, he avers, and the imperfections are enduring because 
they are rooted in the sinful nature of man. This is the world that statesmen 
must cope with. But what standards can they look to in assessing the policies 
of the past and fashioning those of the present? Professor Morgenthau’s concern 
becomes at once theoretical and practical: theoretical, for, as he rightly asserts, 
no empirical investigation can of itself disclose what the criteria of adequate 
policy must be; practical, for he argues that correct theory combined with some 
knowledge of the situation at hand facilitates the making of “rational” policy. 
“A central concept, such as power,” he writes, makes possible a political theory 
that will provide “a kind of rational outline of politics, a map of the political 
scene.” The policy that proceeds to a given end by following the “shortest anc 
safest road” found by studying the map is then “rational” policy (pp. 89-40). 

At this point three troublesome but important questions arise: Is the theory 
adequate? Is even an adequate theory a sufficient basis for ascertaining the 
rationality of policy? And finally, if there were available a guide to the devising 
of rational policy, would we have any reason to expect statesmen to follow it? 

Professor Morgenthau describes his book as being of “theoretical compass.” 
To question the adequacy of his theory is nevertheless difficult, for we arc 
offered not so much a theory as the materials for one, with “power” as the 
organizing principle and “‘sin” and “interest” as companion concepts. His 
thoughts on these matters are conveyed by assertion, by pointing to such states- 
men as Disraeli and Churchill, who have sensed the theory and followed its 
dictates, and by criticism of contrary ideas. The arguments are imaginative 
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and incisive, indeed often blunt. But when one looks more closely, one is left 
with the feeling that a careful statement of the complex interrelations of im- 
portant variables is still wanting. Because Professor Morgenthau has ex- 
pressed himself in this way over the years, he has often been questioned as to 
the meaning of power and the content of interest. Is power a sometimes neces- 
sary means or an always present end of our actions? Can we approximate an 
objective understanding of power and interest, and if we can, will we thereby 
discover the necessities of state action? We should still like to see the map. 

If we could have a look at the map, would we be able to comprehend the 
policies of other states and to prescribe “rationally” the policies our own state 
should follow? Professor Morgenthau often seems to believe that we could. He 
argues, for example, that “‘in order to know what Chinese policy with regard to 
Korea or Formosa is likely to be” we need only ask ourselves “what the na- 
tional interest of China has been with regard to these two regions and what it 
is likely to be as interpreted by the present rulers of China.’’ Inside informa- 
tion becomes irrelevant, for “if rational analysis cannot answer our quest, 
nothing else will” (p. 308). It is indeed true that the idea of national interest is 
useful here and that Chinese otherwise very different agree generally in its 
definition. But to say that this is all we need to know is at best misleading. 
We should be able to figure out, with no great knowledge of China, that any 
foreign power approaching the Yalu river from the south will cause any main- 
land Chinese government major concern. But if we ask specifically how the - 
leaders are likely to react—just what they will do and when and how they will 
do it—we find that no reply is possible in the absence of detailed information, 
which no theory can give us. Policy deals with contingencies and information 
bearing upon them is sensibly guarded by those who have it and sought by those 
who do not. Professor Morgenthau, however, writes as though a good theory 
enables one to determine “rationally” the policy needs of the moment with 
only a minimum knowledge of the situation. He does this only at times, one 
should emphasize. Indeed here as elsewhere it is difficult to criticize, for on 
closer inspection many seemingly straightforward statements turn out to be 
either truisms or unacceptable generalizations, depending on how one reads 
them. Here for example all the difficulties are contained in the phrase, ‘‘as in- 
terpreted by the present rulers.” If one’s eye is caught by it, there can scarcely 
be any quarrel with what he has said, and awareness of “national interests” is 
taken properly as something that gives only the most general guidance. On 
the other hand, the argument that inside information is irrelevant is then un- - 
supportable. One cannot have it both ways. And Professor Morgenthau, one 
must add, is himself acutely conscious of the “ambiguous and involved... 
relations between reason and politics” (p. 380). He is concerned, on the one 
hand, with how men would act if they were only rational and, on the other, 
with how they do indeed behave. 

This too raises problems. At times Professor Morgenthau’s writing is purely 
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descriptive, intended to make comprehensible what does happen. At other 
times his writing becomes persuasive, intended to convince the leaders of states 
that they ought to act in certain ways and, not in others. Thus at once he 
argues that diplomatic practices grow out of objective conditions and deplores 
present diplomatic conduct. And it does not help much to say that it is in the 
nature of rules of social conduct that they are always imperfectly followed, for 
in view of his assumed nature of man this would seem to make the hope for 
intelligent conduct of policy merely a pious wish. Professor Morgenthau him- 
self offers an analogy that is helpful here. “As economics is centered upon the 
concept of interest defined as wealth, its accumulation and distribution,” 
he writes, “so political science is centered upon the concept of interest defined 
as power, its accumulation, distribution, and control” (p. 39). This is suggestive, 
and what it suggests to this reviewer is the following question: Would it be 
helpful to say that in economic matters the businessman pursues his interests 
defined in terms of wealth, and that in order to make “rational” decisions he 
needs a “rational” outline, or map, of economics? This is precisely what Pro- 
fessor Morgenthau does say of the state in international relations, with only 
the substitution of the words “political science” for “economics” and “power” 
for “wealth.” Economic theory, however, does not depend upon the assump- 
tion that entrepreneurs are rational or that any one of them will calculate 
correctly, but rather on the perception that in a competitive economy all of 
them are constrained to try, with bankruptcy, the penalty for failure, as the 
compelling factor. In the construction of theory emphasis upon the nature of 
man is both unnecessary and confusing, and a central concept, be it profit or 
power, is not the beginning of theory but a possible end point. In his explicitly 
theoretical statements Professor Morgenthau most often moves directly from 
an assumed nature of man to power as an organizing principle, and from the 
idea of power to the necessity of action in accordance with the national in- 
terest. This is not very helpful, yet when writing of past and present political 
events he often makes clear that statesmen less often act as they wish, more 
often as they must because they are constrained by the conditions in which 
they and their states exist. It is not then that something has been omitted but 
rather that the parts of his system—the volitional and the determined, the at- 
tention paid to political conditions and the emphasis placed upon human na- 
ture and individual actors—are in uneasy juxtaposition. 

The preceding criticisms are not intended to be merely negative. If Professor 
Morgenthau’s attempts to work out a theory of international relations are in 
some ways unsuccessful, that is in part a measure of the difficulty of the task. 
Its usefulness is demonstrated by the excellence of his political commentaries. 
In them he applies the concepts he has so often defended to illuminate the 
processes of politics and to comment with verve and incisiveness upon the re- 
cent and current political scene. His chapters on “Nationalism,” “Neutrality 
and Neutralism,” and “The New Despotism and the New Feudalism” are 
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cases in point; and the chapter on the State Department’s loyalty-security 
program is the best single essay on the subject that this reviewer has ever 
read. 
Kenneta WALTZ. 
Swarthmore College. 


Constitutional Reason of State: The Survival of the Constitutional Order. By C. J. 
Friepricu. (Providence: Brown University Press. 1957. Pp. xi, 131. $3.00.) 


In reviewing Meinecke’s Idea of the Reason of State in this journal twenty- 
eight years ago (a review reprinted as an appendix of the book before us), 
Friedrich observed that despite the magnitude of his contribution Meinecke 
had failed to set forth a clearly defined concept of the reason of state. Nor had 
that great scholar paid much attention to the concern for the problem shown 
by constitutional thinkers. Moreover, the massive political changes we have 
seen since the original publication of Meinecke’s work have made security and 
the legal defense of the constitutional order vital and controversial policy 
problems of free communities. The twin challenges of the earlier theoretical 
work and of an intensely practical problem have stimulated the writing of 
Constitutional Reason of State, originally presented as Coluer Memorial Lectures 
at Brown University. The brevity of the study is in inverse relation to its 
wealth of insight and stimulation. 

In seven short chapters, Friedrich offers, first, his general argument on se- 
curity and survival, next, a series of analytic essays dealing with a group of 
major thinkers from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century, and, finally, some 
tentative conclusions comprising observations on security policy and practice. 
For Friedrich, the reason of state doctrine is the traditional approach of 
political theory to the security problem, an approach manifestly concerned 
with the question of “morals and politics.” In re-examining these theories, 
from the political rather than the moral point of view, he proposes to throw 
light on the modern issue. In keeping with some of the older thought, he 
chooses to disregard the distinction between internal and external security. 
This may puzzle some readers occasionally as the argument unfolds. Reason of 
state is assumed to mean “the doctrine that whatever is required to insure the 
survival of the state must be done by the individuals responsible for it, no 
matter how repugnant such an act may be to them in their private capacity as 
decent and moral men” (pp. 4f.). Friedrich regards it as a particular form of 
the general proposition that means must be both rational and effective. Reason 
of state thinking regards the political order as the embodiment of the highest 
values. This conception derives not only from classical, but also, as we are re- 
minded, from that strand of Christian thought that yields the doctrine of just 
war. It also involves the felt need of justifying the use of problematic means 
that “necessity” may demand. 

If we are tempted to ask why political leaders, endowed with the insiders’ 
superior grasp, so often have failed to act rationally (as. hindsight proves) in 
rising to the challenge of “necessity,” the answer, Friedrich suggests, lies in 
the broad range of contingency that affects all measures concerned with the 
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future. Hence it is that free societies, both from faith in the ‘common man” 
and a prudential wish to secure support even in the face of error, insist upon 
associating the people with political decisions. In this context the modern 
security problem involves the well-known dilemma that the defense of the 
state means the defense of a system of values that may well be jeopardized by 
the very measures taken in its protection. 

Unhappily the limitations of a short review do not permit justice to what 
constitutes the major part of the study—a magistral reappraisal of a group 
of thinkers whose contribution to the problem the author has found especially 
rewarding. A chapter on Machiavelli is followed by chapters on the ‘“‘survival- 
ists (secular) (Harrington, Spinoza, Montesquieu), on the “Christian slant” 
(Calvin and Calvinists), the “moralist slant” (Milton, Locke, Kant) and one on 
Hegel (“reason of state as reason of history”). The discussion of Machiavelli 
is notable for its stress on the role of “necessita,” on his scientism, and on his 
conception of the state as a work of art. Friedrich convincingly shows that 
Machiavelli cannot be considered the “discoverer” of the reason of state prob- 
lem since he unquestioningly assumes that the state embodies “the supreme 
and all-inclusive good.” Hence, unlike the more Christian Machiavellians after 
him, he needs no justification for whatever means its safekeeping may take. 
From other chapters we may note Spinoza’s distinction between subversive 
acts and subversive opinions (which are somewhat humored), the indifference 
of the godly Calvinists (as of the Jesuits) concerning means sanctified by the 
goal, or Kant’s resolution of the problem in terms of the categorical imperative 
and the ultimate achievement of world community. 

By the author’s own admission, the findings are hardly conclusive. And this 
reader would rather wait for a later and fuller statement of his ideas on the 
modern policy problem. But Friedrich has put us in his debt by his clarifica- 
tion of the reason of state concept and by providing, in the process of his 
broad reappraisal, depth and perspective for the continuing security debate. 
He also demonstrates how fruitful it can be to re-examine traditional thought 
in terms of a pressing modern problem. The very persistence of such problem: 
in the political order periodically challenges reflection and imparts a kind of 
continuity to political theory that transcends philosophical schools and in- 
stitutional patterns. 

Woureane H. Kraus. 

The George Washington University. 


The Representative Republic. By FERDINAND A. Hermens. (Notre Dame, Ind.: 
University of Notre Dame Press. 1958. Pp. xiv, 578. $7.50.) 


The dominating concepts in this book are those of ‘‘political form” and 
“constitutionalism’; they are made necessary and controlling ingredients of 
the concept of the “representative republic.” In one sense, then, the book may 
be viewed as an essay in the importance of form in the life of political com- 
munities, especially “democratic” communities, and, consequently, in the 
importance of the concept of form to the scholarly analysis of politics. 

But it should also be stated at the outset that Professor Hermens’s study is 
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much more than the development of this single central theme, for viewed in 
another way it represents a subtle re-examination of a great body of evidence 
about constitutional government. He is not concerned here with the presenta- 
tion of new evidence, but with the kind of thinking about the general principles 
of interpretation applicable to the evidence already in hand that should be the 
special province of wise and mature scholars. Thus, if the present book is com- 
pared with Professor Hermens’s earlier works, especially those that focused 
on proportional representation and other aspects of voting systems, it is evi- 
dent that a similar line of conclusion about form or institutions is maintained, 
but it is also evident that the present work is broader and ramifies into more 
aspects of politics. 

A synopsis of the main general thesis of the book may begin by noting 
“the factors involved in political action: 1) form, 2) forces, 3) policy.” 
All three factors are independent in the sense that in significant degree they 
are not explainable as derivatives of other factors. Each is therefore independ- 
ently (as well as relatively) important in the study of politics and may not be 
neglected. However, “... political form does constitute the key problem in 
the tangle of factors in the recent past.” In consequence, form provides the 
focus “ ... and this book will be devoted to an attempt to show how, in that 
field, the interaction of political form and of social forces leads to results which 
social factors could never have by themselves.” 

The demonstration of this thesis is undertaken in two roughly equal sections 
which compose the book. In the first section, “Form, Forces, and Policy in 
General,” Professor Hermens is concerned with identifying the elements of 
form as such, with their interrelations, and with establishing that in fact form 
is an independent factor that sets effective limits for social forces and political 
policies. He deals with democracy as practice and ideology, with rulership and 
leadership, with constitutionalism, with political parties, with majoritarianism, 
and with distortions of representation in systems that emphasize interest 
pluralism, 

The second section deals with ‘‘Constitutionalism in the Concrete.” Here he 
deals with the main “representative republics,” bringing to bear the general 
conclusions of the first section in the analysis of particular modern states. In 
order, Great Britian, France, Germany, Italy, and the United States are con- 
sidered, especially as regards the importance of political form in their political 
systems. Another more speculative chapter on ‘Form, Matter and the Future” 
treats mainly states whose political practices are not so well established: India 
and other states of the Far East; Greece; Turkey; and Latin American states. 
Parenthetically, it may be noted here that the book provides a detailed table 
of contents, extensive notes which also serve as a bibliography, and an index of 
names, but no subject matter index. 

This design necessarily sets a problem of enormous scope and complexity for 
the author, and the problem of justifying an emphasis on a single analytical 
theory is full of difficulties. These are well recognized by Professor Hermens 
and resolution of them is sought in a number of ways. First, his emphasis on 
political form is an emphasis; it does not deny the alternative factors. It is true 
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that the argument often seems to oppose form and forces, but this is usually by 
way of correcting what the author considers to be the distortions of behaviorism. 
At the same time, he explicitly attempts to avoid an equally distorted over- 
emphasis on political form. 

Second, some difficulties are resolved by basing definitional distinctions on 
comparative political practice rather than on doctrine: for example, Professor 
Hermens rejects an ideological definition of democracy. In providing an initial 
working definition, he notes that we now have a large body of data concerning 
“democratic reality,” which, in substantial measure, consists in ‘'... a rea- 
sonable degree of conformity between social forces and political form... .” 
The implied distinctions thus clear the scene of the antinomic conflicts that 
result from ideological confrontations of the individual and the state. Or, to 
use a second illustration of distinctions based on practice, Professor Hermens 
is concerned with meeting the assertions of those who have emphasized power 
as an independent factor which leads to an iron law of oligarchy: that is, which 
denies reality to democratic arrangements in any long run sense. He asserts a 
real difference between “‘rulership’”’ and responsible “leadership,” a distinction 
that he first developed in an earlier book. Leadership does have certain functions 
that go to the discretionary determination and maintenance of essential gen- 
eral-interest functions. An effective state does need to provide for a balanced 
division of labor, innovation, integration, and limitation; and representative 
pluralism resists all of these. But experience in constitutional states indicates 
that adequate provision of these functions need not result in the irresponsible 
power associated with ‘‘rulership”; and it indicates also that political form as 
such has much to do with preventing leaders from taking the steps that would 
make them rulers. 

Third, some difficulties are resolved by verbal distinctions, by prescriptive 
definitions. It is necessary, of course, to make such distinctions, but they also 
raise their own problems. The definition of political form is perhaps the best 
illustration. On the one hand, a concept of form carries implications of sub- 
stantive essence, if only because it is identified as a factor that is in major 
degree “independent.” On the other hand, the “form” of which Professor 
Hermens is the protagonist is that of constitutional states rather than of all 
states. “In the most general sense of the term, ‘constitution’ is identical with 
‘political form,” but ‘we revolt instinctively at the thought of using either the 
term constitution or political form in connection with dictatorship” (p. 145). 
In short, there are ideological overtones in the use of “political form” which 
leave the reader with some unresolved problems if the concept is to be em- 
ployed analytically. 

In sum, this is a wise and fruitful book which emphasizes significant factors 
that tend to be neglected in the present style of political studies. It is the kind of 
book that not only instructs the reader because of its content, but also stimu- 
lates thinking about the largest problems of political interpretation. 

Tuomas P. JENKIN. 

University of California (Los Angeles). 
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America as a Civilization: Life and Thought in the United States Today. BY 
Max Lerner. (New York: Simon and Schuster. 1957. Pp. xiii, 1036. $10.00.) 


When old age and death have thoroughly wasted the American generation 
that was young in the 1930’s and intellectual historians are ready to cast up 
accounts, it would be a pity and a mistake if they failed to reckon with the 
name of Max Lerner. For he had—let them be warned—a special symbolic 
importance for our times, and they will learn more about those times by ob- 
serving him than by poring over the works of other men whose achievements 
may appear greater. 

His place in the minds of college liberals in the gloomy and brave days of the 
Depression and the New Deal was nearly unique. Perhaps no one except a 
former member of that youthful band can realize that this was so, and why. _ 
The patron saints of the sect, like Veblen and Dewey, were either dead or old, 
and augustly remote. Frankfurter and Tugwell and Berle were exciting but 
busy helping to run the government. Walter Lippmann, bedevilled with an 
awareness of complexity, had produced The Good Society, which seems in ret- 
rospect an occasionally wise book, but which seemed in those days confusing 
and unsatisfying. Stalinists and Trotskyists abounded, and they were ready 
with answers to the questions we asked, but their appeal was muted somewhat 
by its strange, “foreign” cast (we deplored chauvinism and national parochial- 
ism, but not many could entirely escape them). On the other hand, Lerner was 
not much beyond undergraduate days himself, and though he was obviously 
very bright, we could hopefully see ourselves reflected in him. He wrote fre- 
quently and at a great rate, and he wrote very well. Moreover, he flung out 
his ideas with that fine self-certitude that comes from being young and indig- 
nant and unencumbered with the immediate cares of state. There was no con- 
fusion here, or at least there seemed to be none. Certainly there was no per- 
ceptible lack of self-confidence. Here was a man, unancient like ourselves, who 
was fast with an answer the way the full-fledged Marxists were but was not 
committed to their foreign Gods, who strode somewhere to the left of the New 
Deal and thus satisfied our need to reject orthodoxies, but who did not seek to 
pipe us into the mountain and lead us to strange, other orthodoxies. ‘‘Demo- 
cratic collectivism,” that was the watchword. As we wrote editorials for the 
college daily, imagination placed Lerner at our elbows, where Buck Jones had 
stood a few years before. 

But now the scene shifts; it is twenty-odd years later. Max Lerner rides 
again. He has written a book 1036 pages long (counting the index, which runs 
from Abegglen, James to Zworykin, Vladimir) called America as a Civilization. 
And the subject matter of the volume is no less than its title promises. It 
ranges through almost every topic that the most exacting critic might demand 
to cover the mighty subject. The economics, the religion, the politics, the class- 
structure, the education, the arts, the ethnography, the sex life of Americans, 
all these things are dealt with and many more. 

"The book has been in print for more than a year as these words are written, 
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and published critical judgments have been mixed. Some reviewers, like Henry 
Commager and the anonymous essayist of the Times Interary Supplement 
(Brogan?), have praised it highly; others have deprecated its “‘stylelessness”’; 
its omnivorous coverage, its supposed lack of point. The most pontifical of 
American popular journals, Time Magazine, whose editors have had so much 
practice in patronizing their betters, weighed in with a lordly judgment to that 
effect early in the game. 

But there are perhaps a few more things that need to be said, even after 
Time has spoken. One has to do with what might be called the premises of 
criticism. If a book is a signal achievement, yet falls far short of complete suc- 
cess, then both these things should be said, not the last alone. If a man has 
great gifts combined with some limitations, the critic should make it clear that 
he has the first fact firmly in mind, as well as the second. The alternative is to 
praise the modestly planned product of a mediocre mind because it is unex- 
ceptionable, and to condemn the impressive failure. And surely this involves a 
corruption of critical values. 

For the fact is that there are very few men who could have written this 
book, failure or not. The amount of sheer industry that has been poured into 
it is itself prodigious, and that alone merits a respectful bow before the barbs 
are sent flying. But quite apart from that, how many men are there who have 
the background to essay the range of subjects Lerner does, and to discuss all 
of them not of course as a fully-certified professional in each case, but surely 
as a good deal more than an eager amateur? And how many of those have 
Lerner’s gift for lucid expression, the capacity to synthesize vast quantities of 
data and make sense out of them? The book is among other things a compen- 
dium of important information and ideas about most of the things that matter 
in America today. And I mean no faint praise when I say that it ought to sur- 
vive as a reference book, if not as a book that states a great new theme and 
changes the minds of men. 

But when these things have been said in extenuation and admiration, others 
must be said too. The book’s only real themes are that America is pluralistic 
and therefore not understandable in terms of any single organizing idea, and 
that America is on the whole a pretty good place. These are probably sound 
points and they are developed effectively, but they are not calculated to sur- 
prise anyone very much. And unfortunately this same lack of originality runs 
through much of the analytic exposition that accounts for the bulk of the book. 
What the author says about the modern “Titan” of business, about the Presi- 
dency, about the Supreme Court, is often true and often good, but almost none 
of it is new and very little of it is Lerner’s. The book is a report, and a good one, 
about what America, past and present, thinks and does. It is not an original and 
important contribution to that thinking. 

However, from the viewpoint of those historians of the future mentioned 
earlier, it is none the less interesting for all that. For if Lerner was a symbol for 
the young in the days when Ideas Are Weapons and It Is Later Than You Think 
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were pouring forth, he is revealed in this volume as a kind of archetype for those 
youths now that twenty more years have bowed their backs. Like him, they 
(the first person plural is now conveniently abandoned) are no longer sure about 
all the important questions. Like him, they have lost their indignation, some of 
their critical edge, and perhaps a good deal of their verve as well. Like him, 
some of them have learned a lot more than they knew then and, like him, have 
made an honest effort to assimilate that knowledge, rather than to reject it in 
order to cling to precious certitudes and simplifications. They would like to 
think that they are better men than they were and that the mental climate 
they now live in is also an improvement. But they read a book like Arthur 
Schlesinger’s The Coming of the New Deal, which re-evokes the excitement and 
vitality of that time, and they wonder. 
Roserrt G. McCrosxkey. 
Harvard University. 


The Jacksonian Persuasion: Politics and Belief. By Marvin Mayers. (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press. 1957. Pp. viii, 231. $5.00.) 


It is doubtless a truism to describe any period in history as one of change. 
Nevertheless, the transformations in American society during and after Jack- 
son’s Presidency were distinguished by the rapidity of the process, the impor- 
tance of the changes themselves, and perhaps by the contemporary awareness 
of the changes and their ramifications. It is the belief of Professor Meyers that 
the ideas and attitudes of the Jacksonians contain the key to an understanding 
of the society, its people, and the changes that they both wrought and resisted. 

The central thesis of The Jacksonian Persuasion is relatively simple, but it is 
developed with a sophistication and subtlety that a summary cannot convey. 
The thesis, briefly, is this. The Jacksonians were aware of the social implica- 
tions of the economic changes in which they were involved, and their reaction 
was ambivalent. They could not resist the attractions of the new economy of 
corporations, credit, and financial manipulation, but neither could they aban- 
don their image of the Old Republic, and that image was derived from the 
Jeffersonian idyll of a nation of yeoman farmers. The old and the new were in 
conflict, and neither could be totally rejected. The rhetoric of the Jacksonians 
appealed to the people’s loyalty to the old order and mollified their conscience 
by fixing the guilt for the evils of the new order on Biddle’s Bank. It did not 
stop them from plunging into the new order with vigor and zest. Thus the para- 
dox: “‘the fact that the movement which helped clear the path for laissez-faire 
capitalism and its culture in America, and the public which in its daily life 
eagerly entered on that path, held nevertheless in their political conscience an 
ideal of a chaste republican order, resisting the seductions of risk and novelty, 
greed and extravagance, rapid motion and complex dealings.” 

The basic and reiterated theme in the rhetoric of the “Persuasion” was a call 
for restoration of the old order of republican simplicity. Although the Second 
Bank of the United States was the focus of attack, it was merely the symbol of 
economic, social, cultural, ethical, and political trends that the Jacksonians 
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regarded as evil. For Jackson himself, the enemy was the ‘money power” (not 
the rich per se), those who gained their wealth not by honest toil but by finan- 
cial manipulation or because of special corporate privileges. This distinction 
between “natural” and “artificial” wealth underlay William Leggett’s gospel 
of laissez-faire, a gospel that later advocates of the doctrine would not have 
recognized. For him it meant, above all else, no government privileges in the 
form of corporate charters. He believed that the competition for them corrupted 
republican institutions and the granting of them violated the republican prin- 
ciples of equality and liberty. He called for a return to the order of nature in 
economics as a means of restoring the Old Republic. 

Voices less directly political, like those of Cooper and Theodore Sedgwick, 
likewise mourned the purity and simplicity of the old days. Sedgwick attributed 
the increasing poverty he observed to a general decline in morals and an ac- 
ceptance by the common people of false values. Wives of journeymen mechanics 
ran after “capes, feathers, ribbons, flounces, and ten thousand gew-gaws,” and 
champagne (symbol of gentility) was to be found in almost any village of forty 
or more houses. A return to prosperity could be effected, he thought, by a re- 
turn to the old and true values of frugality and simplicity. This diagnosis and 
prescription were similar to the much more comprehensive criticism of Cooper. 
He regretted the “degeneration of republican virtue,” the disappearance of an 
harmonious social order in which the decent yeomanry recognized and deferred 
to a natural elite characterized by “dignified simplicity” (John Jay) and “‘cour- 
teous dialogue” (Jackson). The people no longer took their manners and morals 
from their natural superiors but from “public opinion” and “popular senti- 
ment”; the result was vulgarization, corruption, pretense, and a descent into 
crass materialism. 

Thus the lament. And thus, in Professor Meyer’s opinion, the paradox of 
Jacksonian society. From the criticisms of Cooper and Sedgwick, from Tocque- 
ville and other foreign observers, indeed from a multitude of sources, a collective 
portrait of the American people emerges: ‘‘business is the very soul of an Ameri- 
ean... 7’; “the feeling is universal, that to be anybody, or to do anything, 
one must have wealth” ; “it is one of the first ideas of a democrat to live upon 
the best which the country offers”; “nearly all Americans trade and speculate.” 
Meyers sums up: “The broad impression, comprehending town and country, 
focuses upon a national order of instinctive traders and shoestring enterprisers 
in free pursuit of maximum return.” In short, the Jacksonians were condemn- 
ing not only Biddle and his Monster, but themselves as well. They were, in the 
author’s phrase, both the judges and the judged. In the end, as the Jeffersonian 
Republic faded farther into the past, they accepted the corporate era, but only 
after attempts to democratize and curb the corporation by the adoption of gen- 
eral incorporation statutes and by provisions for subjecting it to some degrec 
of public regulation. 

The Jacksonian Persuasion is a delight to read and, as I have suggested above, 
a summary of its argument cannot convey its real quality. Its analysis is sus- 
tained, perceptive, precise, and its subtlety of content is matched by lucidity 
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of expression. It illumines and recreates the image of the Jacksonians at one and 
the same time, in a way that is intellectually persuasive and esthetically pleas- 
ing. A book of rare distinction. 
CECELIA M. Kenyon. 
Smith College. 


Aspects of Liberty: Essays Presented to Robert E. Cushman. EDITED BY MILTON 
R. Konvirz anp CuıntTON Rossirmr. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 
1958. Pp. viii, 335. $5.50.) 


Robert E. Cushman, whose academic and public career has been dedicated 
to civil liberty, could hardly have been more aptly honored than by this collec- 
tion of essays by his friends, colleagues, and students. Of almost uniformly high 
quality, the seventeen contributions to this volume demonstrate that the sub- 
ject of Professor Cushman’s primary and life-long concern has a multitude of 
facets and presents ever-new challenges. 

If I should devote only one paragraph to each essay, I should exceed the al- 
lotted space; hence this review will be eclectic—and therefore, no doubt, even 
more subjective than book reviews normally are. My choice as the most stimu- 
lating portion of the book is John P. Roche’s article “American Liberty: An 
Examination of the ‘Tradition’ of Freedom.” This is a brilliant piece of writing 
that I expect to see reprinted in anthologies, quoted in interpretative works, 
and referred to in texts. 

Roche’s thesis is that “freedom today rests on a radically different institu- 
tional base from freedom in preindustrial America.” In early America, he dem- 
onstrates, the liberty of the individual was conditioned upon the openness of 
the country, its heterogeneity, and the relative insulation from one another of 
its subcultures. Early American society was not libertarian—if that term pre- 
sumes respect for views that a given locality wholly rejects. “The parish,” 
Roche reminds us, “can be as coercive as the state.” Justice Jackson’s observa- 
tion that “there are village tyrants as well as village Hampdens” is only too 
well borne out in rural America’s experience. 

More than twenty years ago, William Haller observed that geographic dis- 
persion played a vital role in the acceptance of religious toleration as a constitu- 
tional principle. Roche makes essentially the same point (‘‘... No one could 
assert that the countryside seethed with oppression. There was no need for 
it.”) but enlarges it. An enlightening quotation from Jefferson illustrates the 
limited scope of genuine toleration among the Founders: having expressed 
complete indifference in matters of religion, Jefferson asserted that in the field 
of civic training “heresies” needed to be firmly suppressed, in the case in point 
by authoritative prescription of the texts to be used in government courses at 
the University of Virginia. 

The interpretation has at least some of its roots in the Turner thesis—‘‘Indi- 
vidual freedom in early, rural America,” says Roche, ‘depended not on a na- 
tional principle of fair play, but rather on the ability of an individual to find a 
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community where his views would not engender wrath and its inevitable fel- 
lows, the tarpot, lash and noose.” 

Urban, industrialized America has provided not only anomie but anonym- 
ity—here liberty is a function of social cohesion, to be preserved so that our 
kind of society may maintain itself. (R. M. MacIver has pointed in this direc- 
tion in The Web of Government.) Bureaucratization of our society has frequently 
been deplored, but Roche usefully emphasizes the gains for human liberty 
implicit in impersonalization: “The security dismissal has replaced tar and 
feathers; the Smith Act has replaced the lynching posse. . . . There are in the 
city no ready-made instruments of social control, of direct democracy.” 

The entire article is as suggestive in detail as is the major thesis just sketched. 
Professor Roche’s felicitous style only adds to the merits. 

Among other essays in the volume, attention should be invited to the two 
entries under the heading “Comparative Aspects.” Here Robert K. Carr dis- 
cusses the civil liberties of Englishmen and Mario Einaudi examines problems 
of freedom in Germany, France, and Italy since World War II. Professor Carr 
not only relates specific civil liberties practices in England but also astutely 
contrasts American and British attitudes. Professor Einaudi deals with such 
topics as bills of rights, judicial protection of civil liberties, administrative safe- 
guards, and freedom of the press in three countries; this is “comparative” in 
the best sense of the word. 

The initial section, headed “Theoretical Aspects,” consists of contributions 
by Robert M. Hutchins, Clinton Rossiter, James Hart, and George E. G. Cat- 
lin. At least two of these authors would, I feel sure, not object if I were to say 
that these seventy-odd pages struck me as a series of variations on a theme by 
Walter Lippmann. Robert M. Hutchins notes (or does he deplore?) that “the 
institutions that dominate our society have made underdogs of us all” and calls 
for efforts to clarify the underlying issues, not the least of which is “the nature 
of the moral belief on which the United States rests.” Professor Rossiter, in a 
somewhat homiletic disquisition, invokes energy, intelligence, and self-disci- 
pline as corollaries to true liberty. Responsibility and morality (though rather 
specially defined) are the keystones of Professor Hart’s cogent and erudite essay 
on “The State and Human Freedom.” 

I could have (and perhaps I should have) devoted the bulk of this review to 
Professor Catlin’s contribution. Entitled “On Freedom,” this chapter is of a 
sweep as well as incisiveness that invites rereading and rethinking. A footnote 
advises that, in substance, it will be part of his forthcoming Elementa Politica, 
a work that undoubtedly will receive more adequate notice in the pages of this 
Review than could be given here. 

Among the ‘Methodological Aspects” Joseph Tanenhaus’ informative pa- 
per on “Social Science in Civil Rights Litigation” should be singled out for 
mention. This skillful analysis of the use of opinion surveys and social science 
expertise in litigation has implications that go beyond the context of legal con- 
troversy and deserve further inquiry and discussion. (A minute flaw is a proof- 
reader’s slip, which erroneously numbers the 1953 series of the Minnesota Law 
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Review as volume 14—~while on the opposite page volume 40 is shown with a 
date of 1956.) 

The other essays equal or approach the high standards of those already men- 
tioned. The editors deserve high praise for their accomplishment in assembling 
this Festschrift. The bibliography of Professor Cushman’s writings lacks at 
least one major item known to me (his contribution to Leonard White’s The 
State of the Social Sciences), but this is entirely too minor a flaw to permit it to 
becloud the fact that this volume is, in every other respect, worthy of the man 
it honors. 

Francis H. HELLER. 

University of Kansas. - 


The American Communist Party: A Critical History (1919-1957). By IRVING 
Hows anb Lewis Cosnr. (Boston: The Beacon Press. 1958. Pp. x, 598. 
$6.75.) 


This history and interpretation of the American Communist Party is the 
first intellectually respectable, full-length treatment of the American move- 
ment to appear in print. It is not to be compared with the projected series of 
the Fund for the Republic under the editorship of Clinton Rossiter. Theodore 
Draper’s history up to 1945 (one volume is already available, the second is pro- 
jected) contains greater detail and has greater narrative power. The other 
volumes of the Fund for the Republic Series will contain far more information 
on the penetration of the Communist party among intellectuals, youth groups, 
minority groups, and trade unions than Howe and Coser could possibly provide 
in a single volume. Nevertheless, because of its broad coverage and generally 
good quality it will stand for some time to come as the major single book on the 
American movement. 

It is unfortunate that these penetrating and more balanced studies of Ameri- 
can Communism should be appearing now when feelings are cool and that the 
field of American Communist Party “scholarship” was dominated in the Mc- 
Carthy years by the vast output of Congressional Committee hearings and 
books by former party members and FBI agents. Now this literature is to be 
matched by a small library of scholarly studies of the scope and significance of 
Communist activities, successes and failures, field by field, era by era. The fear- 
ful image of American Communism of the early 1950’s, conjured out of some 
valid information, a good measure of sordid politics, the projective needs of 
some politicians, and the cowardice of others, may be confronted with more 
judicious appraisals. One could take quiet satisfaction in this correction of the 
record were it not for the fact that the events of those years produced distor- 
tions of public policy from which this country has not yet recovered and that 
thousands of helpless, naive, and confused people were made to suffer hurt and 
humiliation in the name of this nightmare, along with the relatively small num- 
ber of the culpable and dangerous ones. 

The book begins with a brief account of American radicalism in the years 
immediately preceding the formation of the American Communist Party, moves 
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to an account of its early years of factionalism, the Stalinization of the Party, 
the extreme leftism of the first depression years, the era of the popular front, 
the strategies of World War II, and the repression and collapse of the last 
decade. 

A final chapter proposes a general theory of Stalinism. It is persuasively 
argued, but, like most such efforts which seek a single theme to account for the 
varieties and forms of Communism, it must in the nature of the case be so gen- 
eral a theme as to have little discriminating power. Howe and Coser begin with 
Marx’s theory of “alienation” and then move on to the phenomena of sociai 
disorganization and acculturation that produce alienation, They then proccec 
to group under this category certain elements among immigrant populations of 
the United States, the alienated working classes of France and Italy, and the 
half-westernized intellectuals of the “underdeveloped areas.” It is an open 
question whether a useful scientific purpose is served by leaving a theory of 
Stalinism in the form in which Howe and Coser leave it. After discovering the 
common elements of all forms of Communism, the really useful job is to specify 
the differences and in particular those differences that effect the prospects and 
character of Communist movements. 

Thus acculturation can include the phenomena of assimilation of immigrants 
into American culture, as well as the westernization of elements in non-western 
societies. But this makes the American Communist Party, for the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Americans who have passed through it, simply a “‘way-station”’ 
on the road to Americanization. For the non-western intellectuals, on the other 
hand, Communism becomes an attractive vehicle for rapid and effective west- 
ernization. It is of little use to lump these motivations under the heading of 
alienation and “ressentiment” since the starting points and the goals are so radi- 
cally different. And the French and Italian stories are different yet again. 

One great service that Howe and Coser have performed is to lay to rest fi- 
nally that erroneous and harmful theory of Communism with which Sidney 
“Hook has been most prominently associated. They recite again the extraordi- 
narily high rate of mobility of the American Party membership and refer to 
evidence as to the shallow indoctrination received by the overwhelming propor- 
tion of the rank and file during the history of the movement. To have viewed 
party membership as evidence of participation in the Communist conspiracy, 
in the form proposed by Hook, is simply grotesque. 

GABRIEL A. ALMOND. 

Princeton University. 


The Philosophy and Policies of Woodrow Wilson. EDITED BY EARL LATHAM FOR 
THE AMERICAN POLITICAL Science Association. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1958. Pp. xv, 267. $5.00.) 


Ear] Latham was assigned the task of selecting from among scores of essays 
written about Wilson in the centennial year of his birth a group of the most 
significant that would warrant publication by the American Political Science 
Association, of which Woodrow Wilson was a founder and early president. 
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Arthur 8. Link, Raymond B. Fosdick, A. J. Wann, Richard P. Longaker, John 
Wells Davidson, Arthur W. Macmahon, Lester V. Chandler, John Perry Miller, 
William L. Langer, Charles Seymour, Robert E. Osgood, Roland Young, 
George B. Galloway, Marshall E. Dimock, and August Heckscher are the 
authors of the selected essays. They do not agree as to what, in sum, Wilson’s 
philosophy and policies were. Was he a liberal or a conservative? Was he a 
democratic leader or an autocratic one? Was he fundamentally an intellectual 
leader or merely a leader in action? The disagreements among the fifteen 
authors lead me to the conclusion that a reviewer cannot in any small compass 
attempt a balanced assessment of the volume as a whole. He must beg the 
question and say that it should be read in its entirety. 

Each of the essayists was assigned a particular phase of the phenomenon of 
Woodrow Wilson. The essays fall into four general categories: The President 
and his Education; Wilson and the New Freedom; Wilson and Foreign Policy, 
and The Perspective of Three Decades. They follow Wilson from the cradle to 
the grave and beyond. Some of them concern Wilson the man; others, Wilson 
the educator; and, indeed, all of them, Wilson the leader. 

So far as Wilson’s leadership in the educational field is concerned, there can 
be no doubt that while he himself was an actor on the stage he was a controver- 
sial person in the older connotation of that word: that is, a leader in contro- 
versy. He undertook to win the battle by every possible use of his highest tal- 
ents of strategy and tactics, toward the end of obtaining total victory over his 
opponents. It now seems difficult to understand just what were some of the 
elements of this struggle. Wilson’s leadership in education seems to be now dis- 
cussed with a quietude still entirely lacking in discussions of his role as a: leader 
in politics. 

Here among these essays one can find a picture of Wilson stern, aloof, un- 
approachable, and self-righteous, never hesitating to take the devious route 
toward his objective as well as professing the highest moral purpose. Here 
also will be found the picture of Wilson devoted in thought and deed to the 
highest moral purpose measured by the most rigorous standards of thought 
and conduct and, withal, a person of warm, human sympathy, a compassionate 
man, a leader who educed from his students a warm response to his own affec- 
tion for them. We find a Wilson who ignored “social justice” as well as a Wilson 
who was the passionate advocate of “social justice.” 

Similarly we find Wilson a man full of contradictions, who gave voice to 
varying and inconsistent views on the government of the United States and 
especially on the respective roles of the Congress and the President, a man who 
said one thing and did another. We find Wilson a man ever growing with in- 
creased opportunity for observation and with increased participation in the 
realities of politics, changing his position to accord with the changing times. 
In politics, we find Wilson the stern Calvinist whose deep religious conviction of 
his own high morality made him unable and unwilling to see any other side to 
a question save that which he himself espoused. And, at the same time, we find 
here the Wilson who was forever compromising, who could not be depended 
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upon to stick to his proclaimed or professed principles. Here we find even tl e 
Wilson who wrote so much that he can be quoted on so many different sides cr 
so many questions that it is easy to point out his shallowness; or, by the same 
token, who set each change of opinion in the framework of contemporary 
events, demonstrating his understanding of the changing influence of changing 
events not only upon men’s passions but upon their true interests and their 
highest purposes. 

We find the Wilson who was a successful leader in domestic affairs, for years 
the province of his study and thought and writing, but also the Wilson who, a 
deluded knight errant, set out to reform the evils of the world in the interna- 
tional field, of which he had been and continued to be woefully ignorant. Last 
of all, we find him, in the field of international affairs, assessed both as an ig- 
nominious failure and as a heroic and tragic victim, not of his own leadership, 
but of the failure of the led. . 

Perhaps nowhere else is the Wilson who is still alive, the Wilson who is still 
a leader, more succinctly described than in some of these essays in respect to 
the Presidency and to the continuing efforts to achieve a Concert of Nations. 
Here one can discover not only what scholars appraise as his permanent succes; 
but equally the influence of his shortcomings and even of his most tragic failure 
upon the conduct of his successors. Here also one will discover, discussed some- 
times explicitly but more often implicitly, the qualities of Wilson as Chief 
Administrator as well as those he exhibited as Chief Executive, Chief Dip- 
lomatist, Chief Legislator, Chief of Party, and Commander-in-Chief of Arms. 
Here also is discussed Wilson as the leader of men, the Wilson who essayed 
directly to lead his own country and other countries despite the limitations o: 
constitutional political structure, the Wilson who went over the heads of 
parliaments and prime ministers alike to appear directly to the people. And 
again, Wilson is pictured both as a success and as a failure. 

What one can make of all this probably no one can state better than does 
Professor Latham in the concluding paragraph of his introtluction to the volume 
that he has edited with meticulous and intelligent care. “Woodrow Wilson, 
therefore, is not only an exemplar of the intellectual in political life, but he 
stands also for the best in the American liberal tradition. This tradition rates 
high the integrity of common men, the improvability of social life, the value 
of the human personality, and the use of social techniques to promote these 
ideals. It moves by the patient adjustment of interest upon interest and makes 
life viable through toleration and compromise, which are not pejorative words 
except for those who generalize from the immediate and the temporal, and who 
make absolutes out of accidents. It appeals to the intelligence, to the adjudica- 
tive and rational faculties, although it is not the innocent that its traducers 
make believe it is about the wickedness of the wicked. It is empirical and open, 
not obscurantist and superstitious. It is humble about the truth and hostile to 
arrogance, whether born in class spirit or rooted in theological bias. It is more 
a temper and an attitude than a dogma and a creed. But it does not lack the 
supreme morality, which is charity through understanding, without patronage 
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or bigdtry, with deliberate and condign force to keep open the system through 
“which each finds his own salvation.” 
Lours BROWNLOW. 
Washington, D.C. 


The Electoral College. By Lucros WiumeRDING, Jr. (New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Rutgers University Press. 1958. Pp. xiii, 224. $5.00.) 


The author has produced an excellent historical description of the electoral 
college and has demolished two popular myths. First, he shows that the 
Founding Fathers never intended presidential electors to choose a President 
according to their own will without popular control. He cites not only Repub- 
licans but also such Federalists as Alexander Hamilton and Timothy Pickering 
and points out that Daniel Carroll and Rufus King later went so far as to de- 
clare that popular election is the only constitutional method of appointing 
electors. Second, by examining the Senate’s debates in 1803, he shows that the 
Twelfth Amendment looked forward to preventing the election of a Federalist 
Vice President in 1804 rather than backward, as is commonly supposed, to the 
election of 1800. 

Mr. Wilmerding carefully describes how the errors, insincerity, and factious 
intrigues of state legislatures produced the most imperfect electoral systems 
before 1836. But he seems to betray an undiscriminating veneration for Con- 
gressmen of the same period when he examines the general-ticket system, 
which gives all of a state’s electoral votes to the presidential candidate who 
polls a popular plufality in that state. Largely by quoting these early Con- 
gressmen, he attributes all sorts of “evil results” (e.g., the lack of great national 
parties, pp. 92 f.) to the system and seemingly fails to realize that these “evils” 
may have been at least partially caused by the civil war, federalism, and sep- 
paration of powers. On page 84, we read that these early statesmen had “a 
truer and clearer view” of the system than more recent observers have had. 
Serious arguments of the system’s modern defenders (Robert A. Taft, Homer 
Ferguson, Paul H. Douglas, et al.) are largely ignored, parodied, or labelled 
“indecent” (p. 148). That most of the system’s aberrations (pp. 73-77) have 
been precluded in twenty-eight states by adoption of the presidential short 
ballot is also ignored. The author objects to the influence that the system gives 
to the minorities that form a majority within a state (pp. 88 f.) but decries the 
system’s failure to give electoral votes to the minority party in the state (pp. 
82f.) and even argues that non-voters should be represented in the electoral 
college. 

A curious argument, based on eighteenth-century ideas of virtual represen- 
tation, is the key to most of this book. The author rejects direct election of the 
President by a nation-wide popular vote, largely because this system equates 
the will of the people with the will of the voters and takes no account of non- 
voters. Indeed, he even argues that southern Negroes are ‘constructively 
represented” by southern whites (pp. 109 f). It is assumed that locality pro- 
duces a community of interest, that the Federal Government’s policies will re- 
dound to the benefit or detriment of voters and non-voters in a given locality 
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alike, and, therefore, that equal masses of population (not equal numbers of 
voters) are morally entitled to equal votes in the electoral college. Although 
this proposition is based on some questionable assumptions, it is the author’s 
principal argument against the general ticket system (ch. 4), against direct 
popular election (ch. 5), and against proportional representation (ch. 6). 

Devotion to the idea that “equal masses of population should have equal 
representation” has led the author to devise a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment based on this so-called principle. Although the “principle” would logically 
require the abolition of two electors in each state, their state-wide election is his 
reluctant concession to the federal compromise. The amendment would require 
every other elector to be chosen in a single-member district composed of com- 
pact and contiguous territory and containing approximately the number of 
persons necessary for the state to receive a seat in the House. Because these 
standards would be sanctioned by constitutional injunction, the author argues, 
state legislatures might be expected to desist from gerrymandering (pp. 155- 
157). Two other idealistic, if naive, solutions for the gerrymandering problem 
are that the amendment would empower Congress to alter districting laws and 
that each state could easily establish a non-partisan boundary commission to 
district the state (pp. 157-159). 

Six advantages of the district system are asserted but not proved (pp. 183- 
186), and the obvious answers to these assertions will occur to the reader. In 
short, the district system is venerated not only because it conforms to the 
principles of virtual representation but also because it was sanctioned by 
various pre-bellum Congressmen and because its incorporation into the Con- 
stitution would prevent state legislatures from arbitrarily changing from one 
system to another (pp. 133, 140). The author should be remainded that this 
possible but improbable caprice of state legislatures could also be prevented 
by incorporating either the general ticket system or direct popular election or 
proportional representation into the Constitution. 

Ruts C. SILVA. 

The Pennsylvania State University. 


Education for Administrative Careers in Government Service. EDITED BY STEPHEN 
B. Swemnny AnD Tuomas J. Davy wiru Luoyp M. Sgorr. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1958. Pp. 366. $5.00.) 


This volume consists chiefly of the staff papers and discussion summaries 
prepared for two workshops on the role of state and local administrators in 
policy-making positions and for a conference on education and training for 
administrative leadership, features of a program conducted during 1956-57 
by the Fels Institute, University of Pennsylvania. One workshop was organized 
in cooperation with The International City Managers’ Association, the other 
in cooperation with The American Society for Public Administration. Papers 
for the workshops were prepared by members of The Fels Institute staff. Papers 
for the following conference of educators were prepared jointly by members 
of The Fels Institute staff and other scholars. o! 

Reversing the chronology of events, the editors present in Part I the papers 
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and discussion summaries for the conference of educators, in Part II the work- 
shop papers and summaries. Preceding the conference papers is a survey of the 
organization of public administration instruction by Lloyd M. Short, who 
served as general consultant. The papers themselves discuss trends in the 
study and teaching of public administration; subjects and emphases in public 
administration curricula; teaching methods, both course instruction and field 
experience; the training of functional specialists for administrative leadership; 
and the respective roles of educational institutions and government in the 
training process. Also included in Part I are an address by John A. Perkins 
summarizing the conference proceedings and a University of Pennsylvania 
Commencement Address by Governor Leader on “Partnership for a Better 
Public Service.” 

The papers in Part II discuss the administrator’s leadership role and re- 
sponsibilities, and the kinds of knowledge and basic skills he ought to possess. 
Supplementing these papers is a lively address on administrative leadership 
in state and local government given at The Fels Institute on an earlier occasion 
by Stephen K. Bailey. 

The conference and workshop papers, the editor explains, ‘‘were the result 
of concerted staff effort.” Hach one is, in a sense, a summary of current best 
thought on its particular subject. The tone throughout is objective. Proposals 
and suggestions are modest and are advanced with due restraint. 

The volume is replete with summaries. This is particularly true of Part II 
in which an introductory chapter summarizes succinctly the workshop find- 
ings. There follow four chapters in each of which, section by section, are in- 
terspersed staff presentations, sometimes in outline form, and discussion sum- 
maries. l 

The most interesting feature of the book is what its contents reveal, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, about the role of public administration as an academic 
discipline in the education and training of administrative leaders. The role that 
emerges is a modest one indeed. Why is this so? 

Administrators and educators agree that policy-making administrators need 
to have a great variety of knowledge and skills. Although the study and teach- 
ing of public administration have undergone highly significant transformations, 
illuminated in Wallace Sayre’s compact paper, no one contends that the dis- 
cipline, however broadly conceived, can furnish more than a small portion of 
the education an administrative leader ought to have. Responsibility for the 
education of administrative leaders rests on the educational system as a whole. 

Even more significantly, relatively few policy-making administrators re- 
ceive much academic training in public administration. To be sure, many in- 
dividuals prepare for the public service by enrolling in public administration 
programs at the Master’s level. But many of these do not remain in the public 
service and, of those who do, many serve only as administrative staff special- 
ists. The great majority of policy-making administrators come from the ranks 
of specialists educated as engineers, scientists, doctors, lawyers, social workers, 
and so on. However desirable it may be that these professionally educated spe- 
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cialists receive pre-service training in public administration, the fact is that 
few do. And, whatever its future, the present role of post-entry education in 
public administration is a minor one. 

The volume does not set out to create the above picture. But the picture 
is there, reflecting the fact that public administration as a discipline has 
achieved maturity. With maturity has come some waning of earlier enthusiasms. 
The tone is one of sober disenchantment, not despair. The exciting vision of 
training the leaders has given way to the prosaic prospect of playing a relatively 
minor part in the background of some leaders. 

This is not an inspiring prospect, compared to the earlier vision, but I be- 
lieve that public administration as a discipline will not only have a healthier 
growth for recognizing it, but will contribute more to the education of ad- 
ministrators as well. So, too, this is not an inspiring volume, but in it one can 
find much in the way of honest appraisal, sharp questioning, and good sense. 

Hueu L. ELSBREE. 

Library of Congress. 


The Structure of Freedom. By Curistian Bay. (Stanford, Cal.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 419. $7.50.) 


The science of political behavior has tended to become quite literally tle 
study of power and has consequently paid little attention to the reverse side 
of the coin, namely, freedom. The present work attempts to fill this gap by 
analyzing freedom in terms of human action. The author approaches his task 
with a broad knowledge of the relevant writings in all branches of the bc- 
havioral sciences, enumerated in an eighteen-page bibliography. Guided per- 
haps by what is considered in some quarters to be the hallmark of scholarly 
endeavor, he devotes so much space to relating the contributions of others 
(footnotes in each chapter run into the hundreds) that it becomes often difficult 
to extract his own thoughts and to discover an orderly connection. 

In line with the tradition of British Idealism and with the views of Erich 
Fromm, Bay takes “freedom” as a synonym for “self-expression” or ‘‘sel:- 
realization.” He distinguishes between absence of internal obstacles to scli- 
development, such as neuroses and anxieties (“psychological freedom”), and 
the absence of external restraints upon an individual’s activities, either per- 
ceived by the latter as such (“social freedom”) or not (freedom from manipula- 
tion or “potential freedom”). In contrast to most writers on liberty, Bay spells 
out his valuational assumptions. His ultimate goal is “the fullest development. 
of all human potentialities and faculities, in so far as they are nondestructive 
and not mutually incompatible” (p. 15). This requires “a maximum freedom 
of expression for all,” which hence becomes “the supreme political value” 
(p. 6). Democratic institutions, economic well-being, national security, relative 
absence of coercion and manipulation are valuable in so far as they tend to 
maximize freedom of expression. Bay examines the political, economic, and es- 
pecially the psychological conditions that are conducive to freedom. His main 
concern is with the promotion of the free, as opposed to the authoritarian, 
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personality type, which he considers a function of early childhood experience; 
hence his emphasis on the findings of psychoanalysis, learning: theory, and 
social psychology rather than on the contributions of political science. Ques- 
tions must be raised, however, on the definitional, normative, and empirical 
level. 

Bay believes that “an operational definition of ‘psychological freedom’ is 
impossible at the present stage of our knowledge” (p. 85) because such a defini- 
tion must refer to human motivations, which are inaccessible to direct ob- 
servation. Yet he quotes numerous writings in psychology which indicate how 
motives can be inferred from observed behavior. Surely, “atom” is an opera- 
tional concept even though it is only indirectly linked to observational data. 
Bay’s definition fails to be operational for another reason: it is made up, to a 
large part, not of descriptive terms but of value words (italicized throughout 
by the reviewer) which lack unambiguous empirical reference: psychological 
freedom means ‘‘degree of harmony between basic motives and overt behavior” 
(p. 83), “a fundamentally integrated personality ...in which a successful . 
solution has been found in the conflict between biological drive and social con- 
science” (p. 86), a person’s capacity “to develop his potentialities” (p. 15). 
Accordingly, neurotics are unfree, and so are dictators and those whom they 
manipulate. Dictators are either neurotics or unsuccessfully integrated. Yet 
hero worshipers may consider an absolute ruler the prototype of a well inte- 
grated person who has developed his potentialities. Imperceptibly, freedom 
becomes an “ideal” according to which “antisocial impulses ... should not 
necessarily be permitted to lead to antisocial acts” (p. 88). So Bay’s definition 
amounts to: freedom is acting as one ought to. Since the italicized words have 
different meanings to people with different value commitments, Bay’s com- 
mitment to freedom as the supreme value is vacuous, and his definition is 
unsuited for making meaningful statements about freedom, either empirical or 
normative, : 

The definition of social freedom as “the relative absence of perceived re- 
straints” (p. 88), while operational, is hardly fruitful. It follows that well 
indoctrinated members of an Orwellian society are free (as Bay implies, p. 
253). Political science is primarily interested, not in freedom as a subjective 
feeling, but in freedom (and power) as an objective interpersonal or inter- 
group relationship. Furthermore, Bay speaks about maximizing freedom and 
degree of freedom without supplying any definitions for these expressions. 

Bay fails to specify the set of alternative goals from which he selects free- 
dom. For example, had he examined the problem whether liberty is compatible 
with happiness (cf. The Grand Inquisitor), his own view—that to be unwit- 
tingly manipulated is worse than to be knowingly restrained (p. 125)—would 
have assumed greater significance. Bay plays down conflicts between liberty and 
economic or national security and disposes of the problem of competing liber- 
ties by resorting again to undefined, hence empty, value words: freedom de- 
mands should be implemented, “except in so far as they conflict with more 
basic human rights” (p. 374); “coercion can be justified only if it serves to re- 
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duce the occurrence of worse kinds of coercion” (p. 94); “freedom of pol: 
-peech . . . should be maximized as far as possible, without empiricall:: 
necessary limitations” (p. 148). 

By claiming that freedom of expression (does it mean “self-expressio* 
‘ree speech?) is objectively valuable because it corresponds to a “univ: 
‘suman need” (p. 371), Bay commits the fallacy of deducing what is dest. 
‘rom what is desired. But even if there are generally accepted values, free 
‘s not one of them. It is not true that “no matter what values men hok 
freedom to pursue these values is important to them” (p. 15). Freedom «: 
something implies freedom not to do it. Zealots of a particular faith are ~ 
opposed to freedom of religion. And those who do value freedom of op: 
often rank other liberties, or goals other than freedom, more highly. 

Bay holds that “the more psychological freedom, the more social frece 
p. 311), because those in power will not act tyrannically and the gov: 
need not be restrained from performing antisocial acts. Because of the pr 
level of psychological freedom, the State cannot yet wither away. “â 
ultimate goal of political development, however, the abolishment of voc. 
isa realistic ideal...’ (p. 312). 

Many other of the author’s conclusions are likely to be questioned. The ¢- 
nust nevertheless be considered an important and useful contribution t: 
vlytie political theory because for the first time it brings to bear the findire 
“he various behavioral sciences on the problem of freedom. 

Feix E. OPPENUN Y 

Princeton University. 


vthority. EDITED By Cari J. Frrepricw. (Cambridge, Mass.: Hai. 
University Press. 1958. Pp. viii, 234. $5.00.) 


It is the nature of analysis to distort the ambivalence of human s: 
vation. Analysis thrives on definite intent, on consistent purpose. Intent . 
purpose themselves, however, are ambivalent. And ambivalence cm 
as the involuntary theme of this collection, from an opening assertio : 
Charles W. Hendel that “we oscillate between two moods with respec‘ 
cuthority, one resentful, one welcoming,” to the conclusion by E. Ador: 
Moebel that “resistance to authority, along with its acceptance, is implic 
¿ll social relations.” The quality of the contributions is as diverse as is 1. 
in sympos'a, but in general disappointing essays are produced by the aut! 
who refuse to admit the ambivalence of authority. These theorists insisi < 
«nique definitions are essential to formal analysis; but to rob authority : 
kindred concepts of their natural and traditional ambiguity is to render t 
sterile. 

The two most enlightening essays are Hendel’s “Exploration of the Net 
cf Authority” and Carl J. Friedrich’s “Authority, Reason and Diseretir 
‘rhe former is a lucid quest for the meaning of authority in the experiar: 
tiankind. Authority is discovered to be a quality that the law possess 
virtue of the fact that it stands for the public claim, and it is characterizec. 
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sustaining power for the whole community. Its necessary consonance with the 
public claim means that authority is always a limited right and power and 
cannot be absolute. In contrast to sovereignty, authority should be conceived 
“as power vested in a determinate agency, either in the law or in the various 
bodies that perform the functions of government. The people or nation are the 
great indeterminate reservoir of all the power that is so put to work.” 

Friedrich argues that authority and reason are closely linked, that “author- 
ity rests upon the ability to issue communications which are capable of rea- 
soned elaboration.” Authority is not power, but it may cause the latter. The 
exercise of discretionary power presupposes the possession of authority, be- 
cause it is generally assumed that a person vested with power to exercise dis- 
cretion will be able to give reasons for what he has done. Authority is never 
absolute or total because no absolute truth or total reason exists, and “the 
reach of authority is forever confined to the reach of reasoning.” 

These two essays share Part One, “Authority in General,” with contribu- 
tions by Herbert J. Spiro, Jerome Hall, and Frank H. Knight. Spiro suggests 
that in western political systems a shift of emphasis from substantive to proce- 
dural sources of authority has taken place. Hall emphasizes the dichotomy of 
meaning that assumes that it is always possible to challenge official authority 
and to be supported in that effort by other, legal authority. Knight argues that 
the ideal final authority of truth, right, and good taste has to be expressed in 
laws, interpreted and enforced by human agents with power, and that thus the 
fitness of leaders for responsibility is a main problem for liberal ethics. 

Part Two, “Authority in Historical Perspective,” contains an interesting 
elaboration by Norman Jacobson of the thesis that there is no unique American 
image of political authority that is truly substantive. Wolfgang H. Kraus sug- 
gests that the very concepts and practices of authority of the ancien régime 
that crumbled in Europe under the impact of Enlightenment and Revolution 
reappeared within the rapidly expanding system of colonial rule over non- 
western peoples. Hannah Arendt contributes a long lament for the conception 
of authority as deriving from the historical act of foundation and asserts that 
authority in this, its only true sense, has vanished from the modern world. 
There is also an incredibly profuse assortment of references gathered by G. E. 
G. Catlin under the title “Authority and Its Critics,” notable chiefly for such 
random assertions as that Hitler modeled himself on Rienzi. 

With the exception of Hoebel’s informative disquisition on “Authority in 
Primitive Society,” Part Three consists of the disappointing attempts to treat 
authority without ambiguity, under the general heading ‘‘Authority in Socio- 
Political Perspective.” Bertrand de Jouvenel sets the tone by complaining that 
we “lack the first requisite of a science—a vocabulary of uniquely defined 
terms.” He then defines authority as an efficient imperative. David Easton 
assumes a measurable discrepancy between the popular image of existing 
authority and of desirable authority; he advances the hypothesis—and stultify- 
ing conclusion—that “to the extent that political authority depends for its 
persistence ... on acceptance by the bulk of the members of the system, 
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knowledge of the distance between images will provide us with a direct clue to 
the stability of the structure of authority.” Talcott Parsons plunges the reader 
into the abstract order of the Parsonian system, in which authority is con- 
ceived as “an institutionalized complex of norms... which on a general level 
defne the conditions under which, in the given social structure and given 
statuses and situations within it, acts of others within the same collectivity 
may be prescribed, permitted or prohibited.” 

The book, subtitled Nomos I, constitutes the first of a projected series of 
annual publications of the American Society for Political and Legal Philosophy. 
Future volumes would profit from editorial introductions of the contributors; 
from wider representation of distinguished theorists; and from editorial dis- 
cipline of the annoying tendency of some contributors to rest part of their case 
explicitly on points they have made somewhere else. 

STEVEN MULLER. 

Cornell University. 


Problems of the New Commonwealth. By Sır Ivor Jenninas. (Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press; London: Cambridge University Press. 1958. Pp. xi, 
114. $2.50.) 


Every other year nowadays seems to produce another slim volume of lec- 
tures by the Commonwealth’s leading student of constitutions, constitution- 
making, and constitutional processes. In the present series, delivered at Duke 
University’s Commonwealth Studies Center in 1957, Sir Ivor Jennings re- 
minds us (though not explicitly) that he is as much the political scientist as the 
constitutional lawyer, for these lectures are concerned with politics, not law. 
Law is of course, in his view, a creature of politics and his concern here is with 
the political and economic factors that have influenced both law and public 
policy in the nascent dominions of the Asian Commonwealth. 

In 1951 Sir Ivor published a comparable volume entitled The Commonwealth 
in Asia in which he undertook a preliminary examination of the recently 
emerged and rapidly developing independent Commonwealth nations of Asia. 
This book, as he suggests, may be considered as a sequel to that earlier volume 
and as a companion to his The Approach to Self-Government of 1956. In a world 
and continent so rapidly changing, there is every reason for a new assessment 
after half a dozen years. The Commonwealth is not what it was before the war, 
nor indeed what it was in 1951. Events move quickly, perhaps all too quickly 
for the good of the peoples of these very nations that have provided the major 
impetus for the rapidity of constitutional evolution in the Commonwealth. 
Sir Ivor has a few regrets about all this speed and he is perfectly willing to 
blame a share of it (with perhaps unintentional irony) upon the British them- 
selves. If Lord Mountbatten had not moved so swiftly in the transfer of power 
in India, if Colonial Secretaries were not so anxious to disclose new constitu- 
tional agreements to an admiring House of Commons, if Burma had had just 
a year or so more time. . . . But these are vain regrets and he wastes little time 
upon them. The important thing is to determine whether the experience of 
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these events can be put to use, in guiding future policy in Asia and in managing 
the transformation of other dependencies into self-governing dominions. 

The book is informed, informative, urbane, and often wise. Its author is 
concerned with observations and insights rather than with a continuing theme 
of argument. His first chapter is labelled ‘‘Political Considerations” and is, he 
says, addressed to historians; his second is called “Economie Considerations” 
and is addressed to economists; the third is called “Nationalism and Racialism” 
and is addressed to political scientists. All of which is rather unfortunate: 
there are more and shrewder political insights in the first two chapters than in 
the third. From his study and, more especially, from his active participation 
in events, Sir Ivor lays down four conditions that must be satisfied before power 
is transferred: an educated elite, an adequate settlement of the internal balance 
of power, the use of a transitional constitution, and the. permeation of the 
public service by local men. These were not always satisfied in Asia or else- 
where and he is careful to add the admonition that Asian experience cannot be 
relied upon to supply valid precedents for East and Central Africa. For the 
economists he casually but earnestly refutes the oft-repeated charge of eco- 
nomic exploitation of the colonies by Britain and explores the impact upon the 
wide cultural diversity of the Asian colonies of economic development under 
British rule. Most significantly, he analyzes the prospects of economic stability 
and growth in the Asian dominions, calling special attention to the lack of 
sufficient diversification and the too great dependence upon the (ill organized) 
production of primary cash crops. Students of Commonwealth and of Asian 
affairs can scarcely fail to give his observations the most careful attention, not 
only because of the author’s prestige and influence, but because of the sound 
good sense of the things he has to say. 

The third chapter, on “Nationalism and Racialism,” is much weaker. So 
long as Sir Ivor confines himself to the grouth of nationalist sentiment, racial 
animosities, communalism, and the barriers of language, religion, and tradi- 
tion, he maintains the same high standard. When he moves from these problems 
into the arena of world politics, his analysis appears to falter. Perhaps he tries 
to do too much in too little space or perhaps it is merely that he is at his best in 
the analysis of internal or imperial relations; one might wish him an extra 
chapter to put in fuller form his views on the relation of nationalism to inter- 
national politics. But these are small objections, and to observe that Sir Ivor 
Jennings has not invariably maintained the same high standard is to praise 
him with very faint damns indeed. 

The book is a first rate contribution to the analysis of a complex and signifi- . 
cant subject. It makes no pretense of solving the problems of the New Com- 
monwealth, but one can scarcely read it without a richer sympathy and a deeper 
understanding not only of the Asian dominions and their problems but of the 
British attitude and policies that led to their establishment. 

WILLIAM §. LIVINGSTON. 

The University of Texas. 
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The Supreme Court from Taft to Warren. By 
ALpHreus Tuomas Mason. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1958. Pp. 
xv, 250. $4.95.) 


Practically ever since Charles Warren pub- 
lished his excellent work on the history of the 
Supreme Court to 1918 there has been a need, 
growing greater year by year, for a continuation 
of that story. One cannot say that Professor 
Mason has now filled that need, but a real con- 
tribution has been made toward filling the gap. 
However, this is much more of a monograph on 
judicial attitudes than a comprehensive history 
of the period in the Warren fashion. It is an 
extension of a series of lectures delivered by 
Professor Mason in 1957 at Louisiana State 
University. 

The book opens and closes on the same 
theme, what the author calls “the cult of the 
robe” or “the realities of the judicial process.” 
He has a thesis to prove and does a good, 
scholarly job of it, a job for which he is emi- 
nently well fitted as the biographer of Mr. 
Chief Justice Stone and Mr. Justice Brandeis. 
While scholarly, the book is most appropriate 
for a wider audience than the strictly academic. 
It reads easily, and there are even a few news- 
paper cartoons to emphasize points. The ap- 
proach is basically chronological, but the au- 
thor does not permit himself to be confined 
within strict limits. There are frequent perti- 
nent references to both previous and later 
occurrences as the story progresses. 

One of the better portions of the book treats 
of the Court’s attitude toward property rights 
as against ‘First Amendment rights.” The 
preferred position given to the latter after 1937 
is the subject of a very able presentation. The 
author credits Holmes and Brandeis with put- 
ting the “preferred freedoms doctrine” into 
modern context. In its most advanced stage, 
this doctrine involves a presumption of in- 
validity against all legislation relating to First 
Amendment freedoms. Adherents of this doc- 
trine regard such laws as “legislative intrusions 
that prevent effective functioning of the polit- 
ical processes’ (p. 142). Professor Mason 
makes the solid point that those who empha- 
size the First Amendment freedoms are on 
more basic constitutional ground than those 
whose preference runs to property rights, since 


the only constitutional safeguard to property‘ 
“due process of law” while the First Amenc 
ment sets forth the specific injunction the 
“Congress shall make no law... .” 

Another valuable portion of the book dea! 
with the seemingly ever-recurring questior c 
the Court and policy-making, Professor Ma-o: 
attempts no theoretical cover-up, but blandi, 
presents the Court as a sort of super-legislat ur: 
giving final review to legislative matters on th: 
basis of subjective reason rather than legeli-m 
He points out that when the Court is “eon 
fronted with an important political issuc, t 
judicial decision in favor of Congress o: ik: 
President or no decision at all is a politica 
determination.” The matter seems to resolve 
itself, as do so many arguments, into a questior 
of a definition of terms. In this instance, whai 
is policy-determination? 

There appears to be no real attempt herc to 
achieve the academic objectivity one might 
wish to see. The author makes no secret of his 
approval of the role of the Court as a “con- 
tinuous constitutional convention” which can 
amend the Constitution “without submitting 
its proposals to any ratification or rejectiun”’ 
(p. 190). This view overlooks the basic jegal 
fact that the Court is supposed to interpret 
and apply the Constitution as it exists at a 
given moment, leaving actual amendment to 
the proper processes as set forth in the instr- 
ment itself. All of which brings us back to the 
point that, of course, the Court exercises a 
policy-making power, and properly, but there 
is hardly justification for the plenary scope and 
the de novo approach used by the Court on 
occasion and applauded by persons outside ihe 
Court chiefly because certain decisions please 
their own predilections. 

There are very few errors of fact in the book. 
The case of Trop vs. Dulles (856 U.S. 86, 1958) 
should be added to the list of cases decided 
since 1937 in which acts of Congress have been 
declared unconstitutional (p. 212, n.). The im- 
plication in the statement (p. 207) that Con- 
gress has altered the size of the Court to brinz 
about a “packing” of the Court can well bs 
questioned. 

The book is well-documented, but, in the 
modern trend, the references are in the ap- 
pendix, a most inconvenient place for the 
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reader. These reference notes contain valuable 
portions of the book which the casual reader 
may miss, as, for example, those on pages 231- 
233 concerning Jefferson and judicial review. 
There is an index.—Paut C. BARTHOLOMEW, 
Universtiy of Notre Dame. 


The Supreme Court as Final Arbiter in Federal- 
State Relations, 1789-1957. By Joun R. 
ScumipwauseErR. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press 1958. Pp. viii, 241. 
$5.00.) 


In writing about legal matters, especially the 
work of the United Sates Supreme Court, 
political scientists have tended to minimize 
their own professional interests and techniques 
and to ‘out-lawyer” the lawyers in citations 
and footnotes to every minute case. Professor 
Schmidhauser’s book has both the strengths 
and weaknesses that are by-products of the 
compulsion to leave no case uncited even when 
space forbids a full examination of its back- 
ground and implications, ; 

In less than 250 pages, Professor Schmid- 
hauser has sought to examine the origin of the 
Supreme Court’s power in federal-state rela- 
tions and to analyze the manner in which the 
Supreme Court has exercised that power from 
1789 to 1957. Utilizing a historical approach, 
his eleven chapters deal with the development 
of case-law doctrine in the entire field of 
federal-state relations by the Marshall Court, 
the Taney Court, the Chase Court, the Waite 
Court, the Fuller Court, the White-Taft 
Court, the Hughes Court, and the Court under 
Stone, Vinson, and Warren. 

When one considers the body of the author’s 
observations and conclusions, one is bound to 
note the careful and painstaking research that 
characterizes his work. Viewing the book in its 
totality, however, one cannot help feeling that 
the author has not completely fulfilled the 
task he set for himself. Two of the basic ques- 
tions he raises at the outset are: “How well 
suited is the Supreme Court of the United 
States for its role as umpire in federal-state 
relations?” and “By what standards may the 
performance of the Supreme Court be meas- 
ured?” The reader never really learns the an- 
swers to these questions. 

It is certainly correct, as Professor Schmid- 
hauser concludes, that the Supreme Court 
continues to exercise its power as guardian of 
American federalism, but the standards by 
which the performance of the court in this realm 
may be judged, or by which hypotheses about 
its future role may be formulated, remain 
nebulous, A number of potential standards are 
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considered briefly but not fully developed. 
Should the standard be the partiality of the 
Court, the personal preferences of the justices, 
alleged ‘‘usurpations” of powers of the federal 
and state legislatures, doctrinal versus pragma- 
tic orientation of the judges, agressiveness 
versus restraint in wielding the power to de- 
clare state acts unconstitutional, or what? At 
times the author indicates a preference for what 
he terms “balanced statesmanship”? by the 
Court. His use of the term leaves one puzzled 
about its precise content, however, The term is 
not equated, apparently, with ‘intervening 
least,” since the author includes the Taney 
Court but omits the Marshall Court from the 
list of those that have “intervened least, 
permitting both federal and state action to 
meet new problems but challenging either the 
nation or the state if constitutional limitations 
were clearly violated.” None the less, both the 
Marshall and the Taney Courts are cited for 
“balanced statesmanship” in the exercise of 
the arbiter’s role. Although overconcern with 
definition of terms can be a wasteful exercise, 
some additional precision and clarification are 
indispensable to proper evaluation and predic- 
tion about the Court’s role in this instance. 

How have the policies formulated by Su- 
preme Court decisions in the field of federal- 
state relations compared with the policies of the 
executive and legislative branches in the same 
field? Our constitutional system of separation 
of powers poses the question whether any 
single branch of government really functions 
as “final arbiter’; but if the case is to be made 
that the Supreme Court does function in this 
capacity, there should be extensive comparison 
of the contours and efficacy of the Court’s role 
with the contours and efficacy of the roles of 
the other two branches. The impact of the 
Grant and Roosevelt “packing plans” and of 
Congressional action, as reflected in the 
Court’s withdrawal in Ex Parte McCardle, re- 
quire more attention than Professor Schmid- 
hauser has been able to provide in the space at 
his disposal. 

Teachers of courses in American government 
will find unusual value in the book as a source 
and summary of cases in the field. Students of 
the judicial process will also find Professor 
Schmidhauser’s observations helpful as sources 
for discussion and further research. His demoli- 
tion of historical arguments for the interposi- 
tion concept, to take but one example, is an 
effective stimulant to examination of the irra- 
tional nature of the relationship between law 
and politics—Victor G. Rosensium, North- 
western University. 
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Party Committees and National Politics. By 
Huen A. Bonn. (Seattle: University of 
Washington Press. 1958. Pp. xv, 256. $4.50.) 


This book gives us, for the first time, a de- 
tailed description of the organization and ac- 
tivities of the eight national party comittees. 
The Reupblican and Democratic National 
Committees are discussed in the first four 
chapters. A single chapter is devoted to the 
four House and Senate Campaign Committees 
and another to the two Senate Policy Com- 
mittees. 

The approach is largely descriptive. The 
author feels that each of these committees, 
which make up our essentially unplanned na- 
tional party organization, has found an im- 
portant role to play. The role of the Campaign 
Committees is the most circumscribed of any. 
It is to help the parties’ Congressional can- 
didates win elections, and it is not directly 
concerned with defining party policy. The 
Senate Policy Committees are far less con- 
cerned with policy than the name implies. Ac- 
cording to the author, they provide a means of 
broadening the base of Senate party leadership 
and of providing that leadership with much- 
needed staff assistance. The National Com- 
mittees are the most complex of the various 
party organs discussed. They perform valuable 
functions in relation to party nominations and 
elections, “they have done about as well as can 
be expected” in integrating the various ele- 
ments of the party, and they have played a 
limited role as policy spokesmen, helping to 
“crystallize, reinforce and sometimes even mold 
the views of the party faithful.” Thus, each 
type of committee fulfills the housekeeping or 
“service needs” of the parties well. The Cam- 
paign and the National Committees, however, 
are less successful as developers of national 
party policy. 

Mr. Bone is cautious in drawing conclusions 
and suggesting reforms. He knows that when a 
party is out of power nationally it operates 
otherwise than when it controls the govern- 
ment, and that the personalities of the party 
leaders involved make a great difference in the 
operation of party machinery. Further, he is 
aware that our constitutional pattern of fed- 
eralism and separation of powers, as well as 
the size and heterogeneity of the country, make 
it difficult to create a meaningful, unified na- 
tional party organization. He is so certain that 
“no one of the party’s agencies is the party” 
that his suggestions for reform are extremely 
moderate. 

He would like to see more important people 
—party and pressure group leaders as well as 


elected officials—chosen as members of the Na 
tional Committees. He suggests that the na 
tional headquarters staff should be enlarge 
and made more professional. He would also lik 
to see more continuity in Committee admini- 
tration. If it seems inadvisable to have Ne 
tional Chairmen serve for greater lengths c 
time, since they must be able to work close]: 
with the parties’ Presidential nominees, donut: 
chairmen could serve as points of continuity ii 
the administration of party affairs. Turning ti 
the other national party organs, the autho 
would tie the Congressional Campaign Com 
mittees more closely to the National Com 
mittees by means of more standardized finan 
cial relationships. He would encourage th 
formation of House Policy Committees and. 
by inference at least, the creation of join’ 
House-Senate Policy Committees. 

His analysis of the Democratic Advisory 
Council is such as to be discouraging to the 
authors of the American Political Science As- 
sociation’s Toward a More Responsible Two- 
Party System. They advocated a party counci. 
as a means of integrating various party 
agencies, but Bone sees no signs that Congres- 
sional party leaders could be persuaded tc 
serve on such a body and thus help bridge £ 
gap created by separation of powers. lle aug- 
gests that the council device is most useful foi 
the party that fails to control the Presidency 
and thus lacks a focal point. 

If this is not an exciting book, our deecn- 
tralized, amorphous party system should takı 
the blame, not Hugh Bone. It is a study of con- 
siderable value to students of American poli- 
tics—Guorce Goopwin, Je, University a 
Massachusetts. 


The Government and Administration of Ohio 
By Francis R. AUMANN AND Tarvay 
Waxuxer. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 1956. Pp. xiv, 489. $5.95.) 


The Government and Administration of Delu- 
ware. By Paur Doran, (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 1956. Pp. xvi, 398. 
$4.95.) 


The Government and Administration of Iowa. 
By RusseLL M. Ross. (New York: Thoma: 
Y. Crowell Company. 1957, Pp. xiv, 382. 
$7.00.) 


The Government and Adminisiration of New 
Jersey. By Bennerr M. Ricu. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1957. Pp. 
xiv, 415. $7.50.) 


The American Commonwealth Series, edited 
by W. Brooke Graves, now comprises studies 
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purporting to present complete descriptions 
and analyses of governmental institutions and 
procedures in each of ten states. Few will con- 
test the appropriateness of the claim for thor- 
oughgoing description in each of the four vol- 
umes most recently published, but there re- 
mains considerable opportunity and reason to 
quarrel with a similar assertion advanced in 
the matter of analysis. 

Slightly more than two years ago (This RE- 
view, L, 1956, 1164 f.), W. Duane Lockard, 
in appraising the forerunners to the works now 
under review, observed: ‘Description of func- 
tions and of administration are important ele- 
ments of such textbooks, but it is regrettable 
that between one-half and two-thirds of each 
volume is devoted to these questions alone. 
This probably would not be such a detriment 
were the remaining portions more adequate, 
but unfortunately in all cases the least valuable 
parts are those discussing political and legisla- 
tive matters.” It is equally unfortunate in this 
instance to have to say alas and amen. 

There is in each of these-studies the un- 
mistakable stamp of an editor who knew what 
he wanted and how to get it. Variations in 
assembly and organization of information in 
these several works are so slight as to be virtu- 
ally indiscernible. The usual concern is mani- 
fested for geographic setting, historical and 
constitutional experience, and separation of 
powers into the traditional categories. Treat- 
ment given the legal and historical aspects of 
the four states is so detailed that the finished 
products exceed the compendious and ap- 
proach the encyclopedic. Herein lies their 
value for persons whose interests may be iso- 
lated and particular or whose attention is held 
by the translation of constitution, code, and 
annual report into a descriptive narrative. 
Students of the American scene who seek better 
understanding of governmental processes may 
be tempted to make obvious comparisons be- 
tween these works and the once-regularly re- 
curring productions of Ogg and Ray in the na- 
tional field a decade or two ago. If this can be 
construed as an indictment—and there are 
many who may regard it as quite the contrary 
—it is less applicable to Professor Dolan’s con- 
tribution than to the others. One area common 
to all four volumes where there is an escape 
from the limitations of the form and structure 
approach is that dealing with Federal-State 
relations, especially those relations in the now- 
familiar grant-in-aid program fields- 

Extended treatment of particular functions, 
most of which have long been regarded as state 
responsibilities, is also common to the four 
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studies. But what is most disturbi 
proportionately small considerati 
those problems and activities 
catalogued as strictly urban co: 
housing, urban renewal and wu: 
water supply, sewage treatment ¢ 
etc.). With chroniclers as able as tl 
this series, one may properly infe 
sight on their part is not the explar 
scarcity. If they did not report, ' 
observe; if they did not observe, t] 
states did not perform. Failure tı 
failure to perform promptly and a 
these areas may hasten the day 
tional Department of Urban 

emerge as a potent threat to sta 
and usefulness. In that eveni 
Charles E. Merriam’s statement t 
not apologize for our American s 
supplies, in part, the raison d’être fı 
will have a hollow ring indeed. Po 
volumes in this endeavor will alla: 
it is fervently hoped that they wil 
Brazier, Western Reserve Univers 


Cases in Constitutional Law. By 


CUSHMAN AND Roperrt F. Cus: 
York: Appleton-Century-Croft: 
xxxvii, 879. $8.75.) 


To those who know Robert E. 
little volume, Leading Constitution 
which has gone through eleven e 
latest arrival in the casebook fiel 
stranger. This is basically the 
grown up, and that is high praise. ( 
eleven editions of the small book of 
evidence that this has been proba] 
valuable single book of its type. 

In this “grown up” casebook t 
proach is used as in the small one. . 
tion to each case gives the backg: 
summary of other corollary cases 
troductions” constitute the most 
feature of the smaller book, and m 
the same will be true of this larger 

The sentimentalist will pause 
unique father-son relationship in 
oration. In his prefatory note « 
edgments, the elder Cushman, one 
highly-respected members of the 
makes the point that “any book b) 
is the product of prolonged mutua 
criticism, and adjustment. In this 
of family cooperation, however, i 
unequivocally stated that except f 
cussions my share in this joint « 
essentially comprised in the me 
rowed from my two earlier book 


Me 
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tioned. [Leading Constitutional Decisions and 
Civil Liberties in the United States.) Roughly 
one hundred new cases were edited and new 
notes written by my son, and these comprise 
fully two-thirds of the work.” 

The book is divided almost equally into two 
parts, the first dealing with organization and 
powers and the second with rights and liberties. 

This arrangement suits very well a two-se- 
mester treatment, or, obviously, by adapta- 
tion, a one-semester course. While all persons 
who are “constitutionally literate” have certain 
favorite cases, there can be little ground for dis- 
agreement with the choice of cases here. Full 
treatment is given such important recent cases 
as Pennsylvania vs. Nelson, Yates vs. United 
States, Watkins vs. United Siates, and Ullmann 
vs. United States. The size of the book en- 
courages the assignment to students of addi- 
tional cases and materials by way of rounding 
out a full treatment of American constitutional 
law. 

There is a table of cases in the front of the 
volume, the text of the Constitution of the 
United States is in the appendix, and there is 
an index.—Pauu C. BARTHOLOMEW, University 
of Notre Dame. 


The Early Jackson Party in Ohio. By HARRY 
R. Stevens. (Durham, N. Carolina: Duke 
University Press. 1957. Pp. xi, 187. $4.50.) 


This is principally an account of the success- 
ful effort to organize a Jacksonian faction in 
Ohio between 1820 and the fall of 1824. It is 
replete with names, dates, and places. At one 
point the author says that ‘‘the relevant mate- 
rial is almost overwhelming in quantity.” One 
may wonder at the use of the qualifier “al- 
most.” 

The author offers a number of interesting 
conclusions and observations. Among the 
clearest are these: the Jackson and Clay follow- 
ings are not socially distinguishable; the 
Adams following was heaviest in the Western 
Reserve and in three southeast Ohio counties 
settled largely by New Englanders. Many of 
the other conclusions and observations are not 
well based on the data that precedes them. If 
they reflect the questions in which the author 
was truly interested, then it must be said that 
the study was not well designed. 

But this is a suggestive account of the 
formation of a party. Although the author does 
not do a good job of analyzing his own evi- 
dence, one may discern an interesting pattern. 
Well before the election of 1824 it was evident 
that the congressional caucus would not con- 
trol nominations, and the followers of various 


candidates began to arrange legislative nomi- 
nations. In Ohio the supporters of Clay were 
able to get the state legislature to propose the 
name of their man, and they arranged a sla’e 
of electors from the state capital. As a result, 
the Jackson men were compelled to seek some 
other method to nominate Jackson and to 
arrange a slate of electors. They held a series 
of county meetings for the purpose, and in tke 
process brought together various local poli- 
ticans whose association evidently (although 
this study stops before the 1824 election) be- 
came relatively permanent. The followera of 
Clay were forced to hold local meeting: in 
order to compete with the Jacksonians for local 
support; so parties were begun in Ohio. 


Lowden of Illinois: The Life of Governor Fran’ 
O. Lowden. Vol. I, City and State. Vol. T1, 
Nation and Countryside. By WirLram 1. 
Hurcuinson. (Chicago: University of Chic- 
ago Press. 1957. Pp. xiii, 767. $15.00.) 


This is an extended and authoritative biog- 
raphy by an historian. The career carefully re- 
corded is similar to that of other leaders of the 
same generation. Born on a farm in Minnesota 
and raised in rural Iowa, Lowden entered a 
prominent Chicago law firm as a clerk end 
learned his law in night school. His reward was 
quick success at the bar, a burgeoning coporats 
practice, and marriage to the daughter o° 
George Pullman, an event that aided him 
economically and complicated his political ca- 
reer. He was on the fringes of Chicago politic- 
in the nineties, and made a strong but un- 
successful bid for the Republican gubernatoria' 
nomination in his party’s convention in 194. 
He became Republican national committce- 
man and went to Congress for two terms from 
the rural Thirteenth District, where he had 
established residence on his “model” farm. Ic 
frequently followed the policies laid down by 
Teddy Roosevelt, but voted against the in- 
surgents in the memorable battle of 1910. 
After a brief retirement from politics, he 
emerged as the Republican nominee in the 
1916 gubernatorial contest, which he won. In 
1920, of course, he was one of the strong candi- 
dates in the dramatic Republican convention 
of that year. 

Lowden was an actor in political affairs of 
great and continuing interest to the student of 
American government. But the author stays 
very. close to the words and deeds of his subject, 
which are frequently not very enlightening. 
There are few notable insights into the political 
environments and situations in which Lowden 
moved. And the personality of the man re- 
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mains obscure. His view of politics was evi- 
dently unclear. The impression that remains is 
that he did not enter happily or successfully in- 
to politics of his time. His political forays were 
vigorously conducted but more often than not 
left him seriously exhausted. It is difficult for 
this reader to know why men followed him at 
all except as a safe compromise, an unexciting 
role which he did play on occasion. 


A Carte Supreme e o Direito Constitucional 
Americano. By Lipa BOECHAT RODRIGUES. 
(Rio de Janeiro: Revista Forense. Pp. 411.) 


The Supreme Court of the United States and 
American constitutional law are the subjects of 
this work by a noted Brazilian scholar. He has 
adopted Professor Corwin’s period sequence in 
studying the Court and its activities. For each 
of the four periods he has undertaken to an- 
alyze he follows a regular plan, discussing the 
important judges first and then following with 
a consideration of the economic, political, and 
social environment in which the Court found 
itself. Finally he discusses and analyzes the 
jurisprudence of the period. 

The title of his first chapter is “The Supreme 
Court to 1835. Marshall and the Centralization 
of National Power.” In the second chapter he 
deals with the Court from 1835 to 1895 and 
traces the formation of the “constitutional 
theories of laissez-faire.” The third chapter 
covers the period from 1895 to 1935 and is sub- 
titled “Government by Judges.” The fourth 
chapter, “The Court from 1937. A Constitu- 
tion of Powers,” considers such matters as due 
process, separation and delegation of power, 
and the commerce clause. The author con- 
cludes with a short chapter on the Court in 
1957. The book has a subject matter index, a 
case index, a bibliography, and a Portuguese 
translation of the Constitution of the United 
States. 


The Federal Convention and the Formation of the 
Union of the American States. By Winton U. 
Sotzerc. (New York: The Liberal Arts 
Press, 1958. Pp. cxvii, 409. $1.75.) 


Using Madison’s Notes of Debate as his 
major source, the editor has compiled a useful 
documentary account of the Constitutional 
Convention for the student who may find more 
complete editions too cumbersome. In an intro- 
ductory essay, Mr. Solberg summarizes the 
political theory upon which the Founding 
Fathers may have drawn, events leading to the 
revolution, experience in the State legislatures, 


and the struggle over ratification. He utilizes 
recent scholarship on the subject and is gen- 
erally sound except for an occasional excess of 
patriotic ardor. A similar volume on the de- 
bates over ratification would be most welcome. 


State and Local Government and Politics. By 
Rosert 8. Bascocr. (New York: Random 
House. 1957. Pp. xviii, 480. $5.50.) 


This is a short, simple, and attractively 
written textbook. One helpful innovation is the 
use of tables to present variations among the 
states in such matters as qualifications for vot- 
ing and the apportionment of legislatures. 

For those who prefer a traditional text, one 
that includes a great deal of material detailing 
legal relationships, municipal services, and the 
like, this book may not be satisfactory. How- 
ever, for those who are dissatisfied with exist- 
ing texts and despair of finding more adequate 
ones in the near future, a volume that quickly 
glides over the standard material has some ad- 
vantages. Its brevity permits use of more out- 
side reading. And the instructor can tailor the 
course to his own specifications while providing 
the student with a minimum amount of factual 
data. 


Introduction to Municipal Government and Ad- 
ministration. By Arrour W. Bromaae. 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 2nd 
ed., 1957. Pp. x, 579, $6.50.) 


The author states that this is a complete re- 
writing of the earlier edition to “depict the 
postwar impact” on urban government. He 
adds that the “politics, principles, and prac- 
tices of municipal government... have re- 
tained their own constancy.” This is a sound 
book in the traditional pattern, with abundant 
notes and good bibliography. The growth of 
cities, the organization of their government, 
and muncipal functions receive attention. 
Urban politics is mentioned, but the treatment 
is brief and conventional. 


City Government in the United States. By 
Cuartus M. Knurer. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 3rd ed., rev. 1957. Pp. vii, 
611. $6.50.) 


This edition brings up to date the decade-old 
second edition. It gives greater attention to 
state-local relations and to municipal politics 
and less attention to municipal functions than 
do some comparable texts. It is a sound and 
representative example of the type, with 
abundant references to the relevant literature. 
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Loans. Hearings. Also House Report No. 25, 
86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 








. Committee on Ways and Means, 
Life Insurance Income Tax Act of 1959. House 
Report No. 34. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Select Committce on Astronautics 
and Space Exploration. The International 
Geophysical Year and Space Research. Staff 
Report. House Doc. No. 88. 86th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1959. 











Space Handbook: Astro- 
nautics and Its Application. House Doc. No. 
86. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Survey of Space Law. Staf 
Report. House Doc. No. 89. 86th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1959. 

House and Senate. Joint Committee on 

Washington Metropolitan Problems. Meeting 
the Problems of Metropolitan Growth in the 
National Capital Region. Senate Report No. 
38. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 
. Joint Economic Committee. Jan- 
uary 1959 Economic Report of the President. 
Hearings. Also Senate Report No. 98. 86th 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

Senate. Committee on Armed Services. Ex- 
tension of the Draft and Related Authorities. 
Hearings. Also Senate Report No. 96. 86th 
Cong., ist Sess. 1959. 
and Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences. Missile and Space 
Activities. Joint Hearings. 86th Cong. Ist Sess. 
1959. 




















. Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Area Redevelopment Act. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 
. Housing Act of 1959. Hear- 
ings. Also Senate Report No. 41. 86th Cong., 
Ist Sess. 1959. 











and Select Committee o^r 
Small Business. Briefing on the Investment 
Act. Committee Print. 85th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1959. 





. Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Educational Television. Hear- 
ings. Also Senate Report No. 56. 86th Cong., 
ist Sess. 1959. 











. Federal Airport Act—1959. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. Also Senato 
Report No. 49. 86th Cong., lst Sess. 1959. 

. Problems of the Domestic 
Textile Industry. Senate Report No. 42. 86th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs. Statehood for Hawaii. Hearing 
before Subcommittee. Also Senate Report No. 
80. 86th Cong., lst Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. Ad- 
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ministered Prices. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Patents, Trademarks, and 
Copyrights. Senate Report No. 97. 86th Cong., 
ist Sess. 1959. 








Other Federal 


Civil Service Commission. Biography of an 
Ideal: The Diamond Anniversary History of 
Federal Civil Service. By Charles Cooke. 1959. 

Department of Agriculture. Farmer Co- 
operative Service. Federal Research and Ed- 
ucational Work for Farmer Cooperatives, 


1913-1953. By Andrew W. McKay. 1959. 
Department of Commerce. Bureau of the 

Census. Governments Division. City Employ- 

ment in 1958. 1959. 

Governmental Fi- 

nances in the United States, 1902 to 1957. 

1959. 











State and Local 

Government Finances in 1957. 1959. 

. State Distribution of 

Public Employment in 1958. 1959. 
Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor 

Statistics. State Mediation Laws and Agencies. 

December, 1958. [1959.} 




















FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Parliamentary Sovereignty and the Common- 
wealth. By GEOFFREY MARSHALL. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. x, 
277. $5.60.) 


In a volume which might have included 
much trite and barren speculation, Mr. Mar- 
shall has provided instead a new and stim- 
ulating discussion of the meaning and signif- 
icance of parliamentary sovereignty. The au- 
thor has two major purposes before him in this 
undertaking. In his words, “It is...an at- 
tempt to look at some of the traditional im- 
plications of the sovereignty doctrine in the 
light of certain ideas about the function and 
description of legal rules in theoretical writing 
about law, and also of recent constitutional 
developments outside the United Kingdom” 
(p. v). It is in the evolution of the constitutions 
and parliamentary systems in the Common- 
wealth countries that the legal or political 
implications of parliamentary sovereignty are 
particularly in evidence. 

Sections 2, 3, and 4 of the Statute of West- 
minster still leave room for many questions, 
despite the great amount of writing that has 
been devoted to them. Just what is the sig- 
nificance of these sections in view of recent con- 
stitutional interpretation and judicial decisions 
in the Commonwealth countries? How is the 
“authority of a Commonwealth constitution” 
affected by the possibility that it may possibly 
be amended following a request made under 
Section 4 of the Statute of Westminster (p. 
121)? Trethowan’s case in Australia (pp. 105 
ff.) dealt with the question as to whether a 
subsequent legislature in New South Wales 
could ignore certain attempted restraints 
placed by its predecessors on the legislative 


process. Past uncertainties regarding the lawful 
seat of authority in Pakistan have been rec- 
ognized. To whom, in the light of current 
developments, has the “former paramount 
authority of the Queen-in-Parliament’’ passed 
(pp. 183 ff.)? 

But, while covering other fertile ground, this 
volume is primarily a case study of parlia- 
mentary sovereignty in South Africa, to which 
well over one-third of the space is devoted. 
This allocation of space can be justified in view 
of the controversial legislation and legal devel- 
opments in the period since 1931, and espe- 
cially since 1948. Put briefly, there have been 
two main views as to the nature of legislative 
authority in the Union. The first, receiving 
judicial endorsement in Nolwana v. Hofmeyr in 
1987, is that the Parliament of the Union was 
bound to follow the requirement of the en- 
trenched clauses in the South Africa Act only 
until 1931, when it acquired “sovereign au- 
thority.” Another view, finding expression in 
the first Harris Case in 1952, was that the 
Statute of Westminster had not broadened the 
power of the Union Parliament to amend its 
own constitution; and, hence, the Statute of 
Westminster had not removed the procedural 
requirements included in the’ entrenched 
clauses. But there is no need to trace with the 
author the legal developments involving 
successively the Separate Representation Act 
of 1951, the High Court of Parliament Act of 
1952, the Appellate Division Bill introduced in 
1953, the Senate Act of 1955, and the South 
African Act Amendment Act of 1956, the latter 
two of which were sustained by the Appeal 
Court in November, 1956. Suffice it to say that 
the author has provided an excellent study of 
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those South African developments that have 
had some bearing on “parliamentary sover- 
eignty.”’—TayLor Coin, Duke University. 


Studies in Ausiralian Politics. By. AARON 
WILDAVSKY AND DAGMAR Carsocu. WITH 
AN INTRODUCTION BY Henry MAYER. 
(Melbourne; F. W. Cheshire. 1958. Pp. 
xxvi, 292. 40s.) 


This admirable book should be on the shelves 
of all libraries that attempt to cover Australian 
politics, and in the hands of all students of that 
subject. It consists of two long essays on the 
1926 Referendum and the Fall of the Bruce- 
Page Government. They combine to provide 
an invaluable picture of Australian politics on 
the eve of the depression. Both originated in 
the Department of Government at the Uni- 
versity of Sydney, Mr. Wildavsky being a Ful- 
bright scholar there and Miss Carboch a stu- 
dent reading for a degree. This department en- 
courages factual studies of past elections and 
other critical events in Australian politics; Mr. 
Henry Mayer, who has stimulated much of the 
research, contributes a spirited introduction to 
the book. 

Both writers wish to dispel illusions. Mr. 
Wildavsky looks behind the “facade of fed- 
eralism” to show that the conventional notion 
of a constitutional issue in Australia is mislead- 
ing. By carefully analyzing the groups that 
favored and opposed the Bruce-Page govern- 
ment’s referendum proposals (chiefly in the 
field of industrial arbitration), he is able to 
prove that, instead of the issue being a clear- 
cut one at either the party level or the level of 
Federal-State relations, there were splits with- 
in the political parties and differing issues in 
each State. He shows how men who were unifi- 
cationists in theory were converted overnight 
toadherence to State Rights, and how business 
groups, trade unions, and political parties be- 
came hopelessly divided. In a similar way, Miss 
Carboch dispels the common judgment that 
the Bruce-Page government was swept out of 
office in 1929 because it proposed to hand over 
industrial arbitration to the States. She does 
not deny that this was an issue; but she shows 
that it was only one issue among many. 

A great deal of accurate research has gone 
into these studies. There are very few slips. Mr. 
Wildavsky should not imply that the Storey 
government was anti-Labor (p. 27), and he 
has been misled about what were rural seats 
in 1926 (p. 100 n). Miss Carboch is sometimes 
astray in her non-political allusions: it will not 
do to compare John Brown with Soames 
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Forsyte, and his horse could not have won two 
“Melbourne Derbies,”’ since there is no such 
race (p. 135). In the main, however, these are 
excellent essays. They provide a fascinatiny 
glimpse of Australian politics half-way between 
Federation and the present day—in many 
ways more like the politics of the 1890’s end 
1900’s than like those of today, as is shown by 
a number of the contemporary cartoons that 
serve as illustrations. The two authors heve 
made a dogged attempt to sweep away some of 
the humbug that clogs the discussion of politie» 
in Australia, as anywhere else: humbug abovlt 
the innate solidarity of the Labor movement, 
about the character of federalism, about the 
motives of politicans, and about the nature of 
political issues. The essays will be especially 
useful to non-Australian readers who wish to 
understand the background of the arbitration 
system. And they will provide ample material 
for those who believe in a “group” theory of 
politics. 

My only reservation arises from this last 
point. Both writers admirably fufill their task 
of dissecting and analyzing the vocal interc +t- 
groups that were at work in the 1926 refercn- 
dum and the 1929 election; neither, however, is 
able to relate this analysis at all closely to the 
result of the poll. “As for the electors,” says 
Miss Carboch, “we have no evidence at all to 
show why they voted as they did.” In a senso, 
then, the essays are not really about the ref- 
erendum and the election; they are about the 
maneuvers and campaigns beforehand. This 
distinction is not a quibble. The point is thit, 
in tracking down so many vociferous politi- 
cians and groups, Mr. Wildavsky and Miss 
Carboch seem to have missed the voter; and 
this may render some of their assessments in- 
valid, especially those of political leaders such 
as Bruce, whom they are inclined to criticize 
for his inability to keep the groups in play. It is 
still an open question whether Bruce, Page, 
and Latham should have tried to do this, or 
whether they were justified in appealing to “in- 
dependent” electors and long-term interests. 
Even if they had got all the groups into line, 
they might still have crashed because un- 
attached voters deserted them. We do noi 
know, and of course we cannot know for cer- 
tain. But it is important to avoid the uncon- 
scious premise that group conflict at the articu- 
late level is all that matters in a political situa- 
tion. —J. D. B. MıLLER, University of Leicester. 


The Italian Labor Movement: Problems and 
Prospects. Br JosepH La PALOMBARA. 


’ 
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(Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press. 
1957. Pp. xix, 192. $2.50.) 


Professor Palombara’s study of the Italian 
Labor movement is a significant contribution 
on trade unionism and its impact on politics. 
It is based on field data and other information 
from Italian sources as well as consultations 
with free labor movement experts. Introduced 
by the editor, Professor Adolf Sturmthal, the 
study is well-organized, well-annotated, and 
well-written. | 

With the exception of France, Italy is the 
only major non-Communist country in the 
world where a majority of the organized 
workers have been under Communist control. 
There are many features that must cause alarm 
since they are not easily undone. Italian trade 
unions are very poor, and their members “are 
more willing to fight and die on the barricades 
than to pay their union dues regularly.” The 
strongest union, the Italian Confederation of 
Labor (CGIL) enjoys the powerful support of 
the Italian Communist Party. Many workers 
consider the party as the only one interested in 
the progress of the working man, while moder- 
ate socialism is judged by them to have had its 
chance. 

Historically, Italy had not much of a chance 
to experiment with trade unions, since after a 
few decades their activities were interrupted by 
totalitarian fascism. The country’s preoccupa- 
tion with national unity also had delayed in- 
dustrialization and the growth of an industrial 
working class and therefore of a modern trade 
union movement. Still, there was considerable 
action and development: indeed, “it is one of 
the arresting ironies of Italian history that both 
the General Confederation of Labor and the 
Socialist party fell victim to fascism at the point 
of their largest membership.” The Fascist in- 
fluence on labor cannot be overlooked: “the 
two decades of Fascist domination left their 
imprint on the modern unions,” although it 
would not be correct to speak of a genuine 
labor movement during this era. Dr. Palom- 
bara suggests that Italy’s contemporary labor 
movement can be understood only within an 
historical context that includes this particular 
period. 

Labor strikes, acts of sabotage in the final 
year of the crumbling Fascist regime, bolstered 
by the Allied invasion, showed the workers’ 
antagonism toward the Fascists. Organized 
trade unionism developed again. The impact of 
politics, typical for European trade unionism, 
became obvious. In fact, ever since, the CGIL 
challenge to free labor (organized in CISL and 


UIL) has contributed to political instability. 
The free unions have to face and solve many 
problems; among these are mainly financial 
independence and more effective leadership. 
There is also the chronic evil of permanent un- 
employment and therefore of ‘featherbedding”’ 
in industry. The country suffers from an alarm- 
ing scarcity of raw materials and thus cannot 
obtain the right kind of labor productivity. 
CGIL would accuse the moderate unions of 
“cooperating with management in a design to 
increase still further the ranks of the jobless.” 
Free, thus conciliatory, labor seems to have 
suffered also because of the obvious unwilling- 
ness of Italian management to accept the long- 
run social implications of a program of pro- 
ductivity and “human relations in the plant.” 

The author discerns other reasons for the 
lack of popularity of the free unions. Their 
willingness to collaborate with American trade 
unionism in its fight against Communism, their 
failure to join in a common cause, thus showing 
that they are not capable of demonstrating the 
“viability of non-political trade unionism,” 
and their failure to ‘constitute the optimum 
method for enticing workers away from CGIL” 
as well as from the possible influence of an un- 
equivocal Catholic trade unionism are all fac- 
tors that seem to speak against them. 

Yet while Italy is bedeviled by problems of 
imposing magnitude, the author sees also rea- 
son for optimism, as evidenced by tremendous 
steps toward economic rehabilitation. He gives 
eloquent expression to the hope that the fate of 
Italy and of a free world may very well depend 
on the ability of free trade unions to find 
“ever-increasing effective expression in & 80- 
ciety which had long ignored the needs and the 
aspiration of its working class.”—Manrrep ©. 
VERNON, University of Alabama. 


Major Governments of Asia. By Harop C. 
Hinton, Nosvraxa Ixu, Norman D. Par- 
MER, Kerra Cabuarp, Groree McT. 
Kanın. Eprrep py Gsores McT. Kasin. 
(Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press. 
1958. Pp. xiii, 607, $7.25.) 


Who among us has not felt the need for more 
survey courses on Asian government? With in- 
troductory courses in comparative government 
usually limited te Europe, and most depart- 
ments unable to offer specialized work on Asia, 
many professors and students must be seeking 
a text for such an Asian political survey. 

Professor Kahin and his collaborators now 
provide us with just such a work, written by 
specialists in their field (Hinton on China; Ike 
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on Japan; Palmer on India; Callard on Pakis- 
tan; and Kahin on Indonesia). As Kahin notes 
in his editorial preface, this is ‘‘the first study 
... devoted to the five major states of Asia,” 
which would be “difficult for any one man to 
produce.” The five nations comprise over one- 
half of the human race, yet only the first two 
are covered today in any appreciable number of 
American universities, 

Each co-author, in about a hundred pages, 
adheres fairly well to a logical sequence: his- 
torical background, political structure, parties 
and other forces, and domestic and foreign 
issues. The historical factor is stressed most in 
regard to China and Indonesia, courts and 
local government in the Japan and Indonesia 
sections, while the fluid structure of govern- 
ment in new Asian nations baffles both author 
and reader. Yet the authors have maintained 
an admirably objective and cautionary ap- 
proach. Writing styles vary; the first two sec- 
tions seem most readable, partly because of the 
nature of Chinese and Japanese politics. Since 
Japan is least subject to problems such as in- 
adequate research, political immaturity, and 
organizational fluidity, Dr. Ike had perhaps 
the easiest task, but this should not reduce our 
admiration of his excellent section on Japan. 
External influences being so compelling to 
these five governments, each section contains a 
good but brief (especially in that on Indonesia) 
coverage of current foreign relations. One must 
applaud also the fine annotated reading lists 
appended to each national section, and the 
helpful maps and charts throughout. 

One is always distressed by the failures of 
democratic practice, e.g., the appeal to charis- 
matic leadership and hierarchical decision- 
making, in most Asian nations. The roles of 
Nehru, Jinnah, and Soekarno (discussed by 
Professors Brown, Callard, and Kahin, respec- 
tively) illumine this dilemma very clearly. 
Japan stands out sharply as the most advanced» 
two-party democracy, but the relative success 
of Peking, Delhi, Karachi, and Jakarta may be 
of greater importance for future trends in Asia. 

A final comparative chapter or better co- 
ordination among the five co-authors would 
have improved the work immeasurably as a 
comparative study, but perhaps each of the 
five nations (except for India and Pakistan) is 
too sui generis for fruitful generalizations at 
this stage of research and of national develop- 
ment. Comparisons with Western models are 
made at appropriate places in the book. 

This reviewer foresees problems in covering 
these five governments in a single semester. 
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The authors have been remarkably skillful in 
compressing many ideas and problems on 
which the instructor may wish to elaborate. 

In sum, however, this is a successful effort to 
supply a long-awaited text in a neglected field 
of comparative government: one which will he 
warmly welcomed by our profession.—Dovuc- 
tas H. MENDEL, JR., University of Californ'a 
(Los Angeles). 


The Study of Comparative Government and 
Politics. By Gunnar Hecxscutmr. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1957. 
Pp. 172. $4.25.) 


This book is essentially a report of a confer- 
ence sponsored by the Italian Political Science 
Association at Florence in April, 1954, ai- 
tended by more than fifty scholars representin 
fourteen countries. Instead of presenting thre 
twenty-seven papers read at the conference, 
the basic theme of which was teaching and re- 
search in comparative government, the rap- 
porteur, Dr. Heckscher, has endeavored to as- 
certain the “sense” of the meeting. In so doing 
he has made his own contribution to an excel- 
lent synthesis of substantive and methodologi- 
cal problems in the field. 

The volume is organized in two parts, Part 
One deals with general problems of approach, 
classification, typology, and terminology, with 
particular emphasis on the usefulness to be de- 
rived from inter-disciplinary studies for both 
research and teaching purposes. Part Two, 
based directly upon the papers presented, 
examines the application of comparative 
methods in such fields of political science a 
area studies, democratic control of foreign 
policy, political parties, parliamentary pro- 
cedures, electoral systems, and contemporary 
revolutionary movements. Neither part, how- 
ever, gives more than passing mention of some 
of the efforts made in comparative study in the 
behavioral sciences, This may derive from thc 
apparent reluctance of the participants to deal 
with these developments; or it may stem from 
Professor Heckscher’s position with regard to 
the role of methodology; for he points out early 
in the book that ‘the methodology of compari- 
son is not a self-contained separate subject, 
but part of the general method of political 
science” (p. 17). Here, as well as on the subjecu 
of developing a field theory, he differs rather 
significantly from the earlier Evanston report 
(this Revizw, vol. XLVII, 1953, pp. 641-675). 

It would appear that Professor Heckscher 
and the members of the conference tend to 
regard with disfavor attempts at the creation 
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of a “general theory of political science,” espe- 
cially one that would involve a great deal of 
quantification. European scholars generally 
have been rather disdainful, and not without 
justification, of the “scientificism” of their 
transatlantic colleagues. They should remem- 
ber, however, that a reliance on quantitative 
data need not mean the exclusion of everything 
else that is worth knowing in the study of 
politics. This reviewer feels that it is not so 
important to distinguish between comparative 
method and political behavior as seems to be 
implied by this report. The comparative schol- 
ar can hardly fail if he centers his investiga- 
tions on political behavior. But he should also 
direct his research toward broad propositions 
that can be tested in more than one situation if 
he is to serve the comparative method. The in- 
vestigator engaged in testing individual hy- 
potheses is no less engaged in comparative 
study than the one who embarks deliberately 
on the comparison of specific sets of institu- 
tions and practices. This view is well illustrated 
by a recent work in the field, Professor Ep- 
stein’s Politics in Wisconsin (University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1958). 

Despite this orientation toward “pure” com- 
parison, Professor Heckscher’s essay must be 
considered an extremely stimulating contribu- 
tion toward keeping alive that spirit of 
criticism and re-examination which alone pro- 
vides a scholarly discipline with vigor and 
vitality. The work is rich in provocative gen- 
eralizations, many of which have already served 
to launch pioneering efforts in the field. It is 
regrettable that a list naming the participants 
and their papers could not be included here— 
also that this valuable work could not be made 
available earlier. Three years is a long time to 
- wait for news on important ideas in one’s field, 
and not many Americans were able to read 
in Studi Politici (Florence, Italy, March-May 
1954) the actual papers presented at Florence. 

Students, teachers, and researchers in the 
field of comparative politics will welcome this 
little book. Despite its apparent brevity, it is 
richly endowed with information and sugges- 
tive hypotheses —Hurgert P. Securer, West- 
ern Reserve University. 


Philippine Freedom, 1946-1958. By ROBERT 
Aura Smira. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1958. Pp. vii, 375. $5.00.) 


In this free-ranging book, Mr. Smith, an 
Officer of the Philippine Legion of Honor, pays 
rosy-hued tribute to the incorruptible spirit of 
Philippine freedom and to the incorruptibility 
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of Philippine political life. It appears to Mr. 
Smith that the Philippine leadership, from the 
days of Quezon and Osmena, through Roxas 
and Quirino, to Magsaysay and Garcia, has 
been strongly motivated by a desire to serve 
the people of the Philippines and advance their 
personal freedoms and liberties—always, of 
course, in close and responsible association 
with the United States. If there was corrup- 
tion during the war-surplus sales of 1946, let 
that be attributed to the unsettled character 
of the postwar situation and the possible care- 
lessness of the United States rather than to any 
normal pattern of Philippine political life; if 
corrupt rascals held office under Quirino, let 
that aberration be attributed to the President’s 
ill health. Mr. Smith’s curbstone judgments 
and opinions touch everything from the 
“proud and sensitive’ character of the 
Philippine people to the importance of SEATO 
and the critical quality of the Philippine con- 
tribution to that freedom-loving organization. 
In pointing up the weaknesses of the Philippine 
economy, Mr. Smith suggests the continuing 
necessity for measures of some austerity and 
seems acceptant toward the idea of continuing 
American economic support under the principle 
of reciprocal parity. He considers the political 
picture to be “simple and clear,” with an “‘ex- 
ceptionally bright” outlook for the future. He 
does not doubt that the Philippine people have 
full freedom to make significant decisions about 
their political life through an honest ballot- 
box; and he is hopeful that an effective two- 
party system will develop with provision for “a 
continuous and effective—and loyal—opposi- 
tion.’—H. ARTHUR STEINER, University of 
California, Los Angeles. i 


Imre Nagy on Communism: In Defense of the 
New Course. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1957. Pp. xliv, 306. $5.50.) 


In his forced retirement from public life in 
the summer of 1955, Imre Nagy wrote a ‘‘dis- 
sertation” which he hoped to submit to the 
Central Committee of the Hungarian Com- 
munist Party as a defense of his case. His case 
was not discussed, but the new line propounded 
by Khrushchev at the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress encouraged the former Hungarian Pre- 
mier to revise and enlarge the manuscript and 
circulate it among party members. It is a full 
fledged indictment of Hungarian Stalinism as 
practiced by Matyas Rakosi and at the same 
time a program for a ‘‘Liberalized”’ form of 
national Communism. As it does not come from 
a renegade, such as Djilas, nor even from a 
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Titoist, it must be regarded as a document of 
internal party strife. As such it will remain of 
considerable intercst for all students of mid- 
century Communism, and particularly for 
students of the East European satellites. Even 
though it is replete with quotations from the 
Communist scriptures and strictly follows 
Leninist and even Stalinist terminology and 
phraseology, it is not the work of a sophisti- 
cated Machiavellian trying to destroy the 
Communist structure from the inside and with 
the Communists’ own tools. It is rather the 
product of a person of astonishing political 
naivelé, of unshaken idealism in doctrine, and 
of a spiritual purity hard to understand in one 
whose political past reaches back to the days 
of the Old Bolsheviks and who spent fifteen 
years in Moscow. The smuggling out and 
publication abroad of this manuscript may or 
may not have contributed to the eventual trial 
and execution of Imre Nagy. As the head of the 
revolutionary government in 1956, his name 
will go down in history as the Communist 
leader of an anti-Communist as well as anti- 
Russian revolution, a paradox which only the 
personality of this strange idealist can explain. 
His ‘‘dissertation” remains one of the rare doc- 
uments of Communist internal party life, full 
of facts (the veracity of which cannot be 
doubted) and thought processes that have not 
yet been adequately analyzed by Western 
experts. The present edition is introduced by 
Hugh Seton-Watson, most competent com- 
mentator on satellite Hungary, and is con- 
cluded by a brief epilogue by George Paloczi- 
Horvath, a former prominent Hungarian fel- 
low-traveller and participant in the 1956 up- 
rising, who now lives in the West.—Grorex 
A. Lanyt, Oberlin College. 


An Encyclopedia of Parliament. By NORMAN 
WILDING AND Parure Launpy. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1958. Pp. x, 705. 
$12.50.) 


Scholars in the colonies and dominions have 
long been known to provide some of the most 
useful and effective study of British political 
and consitutional institutions. The present 
volume maintains and indeed enhances this 
tradition. The authors are both parliamentary 
librarians in Rhodesia and this “encyclopedia” 
has grown out of their constant efforts to dis- 
cover answers to hard questions put to them 
by their ministers and legislators (in the Fed- 
eration and in Southern Rhodesia). Over the 
years they accumulated a number of papers 
prepared for this purpose and decided finally 


to incorporate them in a single volume of ref- 
erences on all manner of parliamentary topics. 
The result is a happy one for all persons in- 
terested in parliamentary institutions. 

As a source of ready reference on such ques- 
tions this is really an invaluable work, of +o 
obvious a utility that one can scarcely avoid a 
feeling of surprise that it has not been done 
long before. The topics cover a wide variety of 
matters; they are cross indexed where appro- 
priate and are all neatly arranged in proper 
alphabetical form (from ‘Absence, Leave of” 
to “Zinoviev Letter’). The entries themselves 
are followed by thirty-three appendices prin- 
cipally comprising lists of various office holders 
but including also a twenty-four page bibliog- 
raphy. All in all, it’s a fine book and, if it 
weren’t so expensive, one could safely urge 
every student of British or parliamentary 
affairs to possess himself of a copy. 


As France Goes. By Davin SCHOENBRUN. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1957. Pp. vii, 
341. $3.75.) 


A keen observer of French political affairs, 
Schoenbrun has presented an eminently read- 
able book, which will serve as an informative 
introduction to French political life. The argu- 
ment is directed at a number of questions that 
frequently perplex Americans and it wiscly 
avoids the easy generalizations and offers in- 
stead some very suggestive historical, eco- 
nomic, and political observations. Published on 
the eve of the Revolution of 1958, the book is 
filled with grim foreboding, while at the same 
time it maintains a determined optimism that 
makes it difficult to give proper weight to some 
of the analysis. If, in his zeal to demonstrate to 
Americans the strength that lies beneath the 
superficial disorder of French life, Schoenbrun 
failed to appreciate the weakness of the men 
who controlled the last several governments 
of the Fourth Republic, he was not alone. Most 
people today still believe that the spirit of 
Republicanism is too deeply ingrained in the 
French people ever to be displaced. Yet, when 
the only men powerful enough to defend 
Republican ideals tre disdainful and intolerant 
of Republican practices, it becomes difficult to 
share this optimism. If, on the other hand, 
France’s problems are so grave that a revolu- 
tionary solution alone is possible, it would ve 
foolhardy to stand by and simply hope for the 
best. 


Mexican Politics During the Juarez Regiin:, 
1865-1872, By Warrer V. Scuours. (Co- 
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lumbia, Mo.: University of Missouri Studies. 
1957. Pp. 190. $4.00.) 


A mid-nineteenth century reform move- 
ment in Mexico centered on the efforts of lib- 
eral groups to establish “democratic central- 
ism” for that country. For the liberals this 
philosophy meant equality before the law, 
republican institutions, and a laissez-faire 
policy in government. Specific goals to be real- 
ized were free speech and press, better educa- 
tion, and middle class land-ownership. Such 
goals were of course opposed by the conserva- 
tive classes in whose hands power and land had 
traditionally been centered. Yet, even in the 
liberal forces there was disagreement between 
the radicals, pressing for immediate reform, 
and the moderates, who favored a more de- 
liberate policy. These two parallel struggles 
occupy the author in this monograph. His re- 
search leads him to conclude that the reform 
leaders were successful in introducing certain 
aspects of democratic centralism: circumscrip- 
tion of the economic and political power of the 
Church and the establishment of republican 
institutions and freedom of speech and press. 
In such matters as equality before the law and 
free elections, however, they were not so 
successful. 


The New India: Progress through Democracy. 
By PLANNING Commission, GOVERNMENT 
or Inpra. (New York, Toronto, London, 
Manila: The Macmillan Company. 1958. 
Pp. x, 412. $5.00.) 


This is a book about India’s second five year 
plan prepared by a special study group ap- 
pointed by the Planning Commission, the gov- 
ernment agency responsible for preparing 
India’s plans. Its very open purpose is to in- 
form foreign readers of the principles, aims, 
methods, and programs in the plan. The first 
part of the book considers the plan in general 
terms. The remainder consists of sections on 
“Agriculture and Rural Development,” “In- 
dustrial Development,” and “The Social Serv- 
ices.” The volume reflects the attitudes of 
people who are involved in the plan. It speaks 
frankly of the magnitude of the problems with 
which India must cope; in describing the 
Indian approach to these problems, the authors 
speak with conviction rather than detach- 
ment. The reader of the volume will probably 
gain more knowledge of the aims of the plan 
than he will basis for judging whether it can 
succeed. 


Pilot Project, India: The Story of Rural Develop- 
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ment at Etawah, Uttar Pradesh. By ALBERT 
MAYER AND Assocrares WITE McKim 
Marriot AND RICHARD L. Park. (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. 1958. Pp. xxiv, 367. $5.50.) 


As planning and development adviser to the 
Government of Uttar Pradesh in northern 
India, the principal author of this book, Albert 
Mayer, played an important role in the devel- 
opment of a “pilot project” in rural reconstruc- 
tion in the Etawah district. This project pro- 
vided experience and knowledge which the 
Government of India has subsequently applied 
on a wider scale. 

The book consists, in the main, of edited ex- 
cerpts from reports and correspondence written 
by Mr. Mayer and some of his associates while 
work at Etawah was in progress. These quota~ 
tions are knit together by passages newly 
written by Mr. Mayer and his collaborators, 
Richard L. Park and McKim Marriot. This 
method has produced a successful book, mainly 
because of the quality of the reports on which 
it is so largely based. These reports com- 
municate the enthusiasm and dedication of 
those who were trying to devise effective and 
democratic means of rural improvement; they 
include vivid descriptions of specific experi- 
ences; they also set forth the hard thinking 
that Mr. Mayer has done about the whole 
problem to which the “pilot project” was ad- 
dressed. 

The book covers the origins of the Etawah 
project, problems of organization, philosophy 
and techniques of work, village participation, 
results and implications, and other aspects of 
the work. The authors acknowledge that their 
book is neither “an evenly balanced narrative” 
nor “an integrated treatise on principles.” 
They have succeeded well in opening up a very 
important subject. 


The Viceroyalty of Lord Irwin, 1926-1931. By 
S. Goran. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1957. Pp. 152. $3.40, 


Lord Irwin’s viceregal term formed an im- 
portant step towards the attainment of demo- 
cratic self-government and independence of 
the Indian sub-continent. The eventual suc- 
cess of British gradualism in this major epic 
of colonial liberation is partly due to him. 
The present scholarly monograph, by a noted 
student of British policy in India, is based on 
the official records in New Delhi and on con- 
versations with the former Viceroy. It also 
offers some meager clues to the somewhat 
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enigmatic character of Lord Irwin, who, as 
Lord Halifax, became later one of the archi- 
tects of the British appeasement of Nazi 
Germany. 


The Wilopo Cabinet, 1952-1958: A Turning 
Point in Post Revolutionary Indonesia. By 
Herspert Ferra. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Southeast Asia Program; New 
York: Institute of Pacifice Relations. 1958. 
Pp. ix, 212. $3.50.) 


The Wilopo cabinet took office on April 4, 
1952, following a thirty-five-day cabinet crisis 
after the fall of the Sukiman cabinet, and re- 
mained in power until June 2, 1953. This was a 
period of extraordinary political stress, un- 
usual even for Indonesia. The Wilopo cabinet 
came to power after the Sukiman cabinet’s 
negotiations for economic assistance from the 
United States under Sec. 511a of the Mutual 
Security Act had aroused a storm of national- 
ist indignation. A new orientation in the 
policies of the Communist Party produced a 
situation in which the Nationalist Party 
sought a rapprochement (if only to outwit the 
Masjumi). Recurrent economic crisis led to 
budgetary proposals by the Wilopo govern- 
ment which aroused the animosity of Army 
elements and precipitated the military-civilian 
crisis of October 17, 1952. Finally, among the 
major issues of the day, the Wilopo govern- 
ment succeeded in forcing through the long- 
awaited and highly criticized elections law of 
April 1, 1958. Mr. Feith’s present monograph, 
a revision, based on further research, of an 
M.A. thesis originally submitted to the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, is a satisfying summary 
of the situation and problems of the Wilopo 
cabinet and offers a number of well-informed 
interpretations. 


Pioneer Peasant Colonization in Ceylon: A 
Study in Asian Agrarian Problems. By 
B. H. Farmer. (London, New York, and 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1957. 
Pp. xxvii, 387. $8.80.) 


Mr. Farmer is a professional geographer, 
and his study of the various agricultural and 
resettlement problems encountered in peasant 
colonization in the Dry Zone of Ceylon is con- 
ceived as an exercise in “pure” and “applied” 
geography. Nevertheless, at a time when 
political scientists are concerned with the 
economic development of certain Asian coun- 
tries and with political and social responses 
under conditions of rapid economic develop- 
ment, they must necessarily become familiar 


with the literature of land use. Mr. Farmer’s 
work is an invaluable contribution, although 
more as a case study of the special problems 
of Ceylon than a guide to the problems of 
agricultural resettlement and development in 
other Asian countries. The Dry Zone, covering 
the northern and eastern portions of Ceylon, 
has been a political-agrarian problem confront- 
ing the Government of Ceylon for more than 
a century. Dry Zone resettlement scheme; 
were accelerated by governmental action after 
the adoption of the Donoughmore Constitution 
in 1931 and were stimulated by the aggra- 
vated problems of food supply during World 
War II. They have substantially changed the 
face of the Dry Zone but have created a large 
variety of financial, social, economic, political, 
and communal problems. Mr. Farmer reviews 
the situation of the different colonies in great 
detail and produces a number of thoughtful 
and useful conclusions whose overall import is 
neither sanguine nor optimistic. 


The Pattern of Land Tenure Reform in East 
Asia after World War II. By Sipney KLEIN. 
(New York: Bookman Associates, 1958. 
Pp. 260. $10.00.) 


Mr. Klein surveys the theory and practice 
of land tenure reform in separate chapters 
dealing, sequentially, with Japan, Taiwan, 
South Korea, North Korea, and Communist 
China. He draws conclusions based on the two 
distinct patterns of the non-communist and 
communist countries and their relative con- 
siderations of economic and political goals. 
Mr. Klein believes that the economic needs of 
land tenure reform have been substantially 
met in the cases of Japan, Taiwan, and South 
Korea, although to a lesser degree in South 
Korea than in the other two non-communist 
countries. On the contrary, the land tenurc 
reforms of North Korea and Communist China 
were politically motivated and satisfied fewer 
of the economic needs. Mr. Klein’s conclu- 
sions are derived from an English language 
documentation and are supported by some 
forty-eight tables in a statistical appendix. 


Recueil des textes relatifs au referendum consti- 
tutionnel du 28 septembre 1958, du 3 juin 1958 
au 7 septembre 1958. (Paris: Imprimerie de 
l'Assemblée Nationale. 1958. Pp. 127.) 


The French Constitution adopted by the referen- 
dum of September 28, 1958 and promulgated 
on October 4, 1958. French text and English 
translation. (New York: French Embassy 
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Press and Information Division, 1958. Pp. 
75.) 


The Paris compilation, apparently issued 
just before the referendum, includes the pro- 
posals of the Comité consultatif constitutionnel 
and, in addition to the draft Constitution, re- 
lated decrees dealing with Algeria, the Depart- 
ments of the Oasis and of the Saoura, the Over- 
seas Territories, Togo, and the Cameroons, and 
decrees dealing with the conduct of the 
referendum. The New York publication con- 
tains only the text of the Constitution as 
adopted, with French and English text on 
opposite pages.—(J.B.C.) 

Las constituciones de Bolivia: recopilación y 
estudio preliminar de Ciro Felix Trigo. 


(Madrid: Instituto de estudios políticos. 
1958. Pp. xlviii, 588. Ptas. 200.) 


Las constituciones de la República Federal de 
Centro-América: recopilación y estudio pre- 
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liminar de Ricardo Gallardo. (Madrid: 
Instituto de estudios políticos. 1958. 2 vols, 
Pp. 1400. Ptas. 300.) 


The two Spanish official agencies, Instituto 
de Estudios Políticos and the Instituto de Cul- 
tura Hispánica, continue their collaboration 
in publishing historical collections of the con~ 
stitutions of the Latin American countries‘ 
each accompanied by studies. For Bolivia, the 
director of the Institute of Public Law of the 
Universidad Mayor de San Andrés at La Paz, 
Bolivia, has brought together the texts of the 
fourteen constitutions of Bolivia from 1927- 
to 1947, with some accompanying documents 
and a study. For the Federal Republic of 
Central America, which has existed at times 
for brief periods, a well-known jurist from 
the Republic of El Salvador has edited with a 


rather elaborate study the various short- , 


lived constitutions and related documents.— 
(J.B.C.) 
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A Tidier House. The Economist. March 21, 
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Active Peers. The Political Quarterly. January- 
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wait, Royal Ceniral Asian Journal. January, 
1959. 

Elias, T. Olawale. British West Africa, Pasi 
and Present. Africa South. January-March, 
1959. 

Elkan, Walter. Central and Local Taxes on 
Africans in Uganda. Public Finance. No. <, 
1958. 

Ellis, Ellen D. Turkish Nationalism in the 
Postwar World. Current History. February, 
1959. 

Ezera, Kalu. Nigeria’s Constitutional Rosi 
to Independence. Africa South. January-- 
March, 1959. 

Frazier, E. Franklin, Urbanization and 
Social Change in Africa. SATS Review. Winter, 
1959. 

Gosnell, Harold F. The 1958 Elections in 
the Sudan. Middle East Journal. Fall, 1958. 

Hadar, Baruch. Religion and State in Isracl. 
New Outlook. February, 1959. 

Hanson, A. H. Public Enterprise in Nigeria. 
I. Federal Public Utilities. Public Administro- 
tion. Winter, 1958. 

Harari, Maurice. The Dynamics of Lebane e 
Nationalism. Current History. February, 1959. 

Heady, Ferrel. Personnel Administration in 
the Middle East. Public Personnel Review. 
January, 1959. 

Huizinga, J. H. Unique Experiment in 
French Black Africa. African Affairs. January, 
1959. 

Issawi, Charles. The United Arab Republic. 
Current History. Feburary, 1959. 

Lerner, Daniel. The Middle East: Humen 
Meaning of Modernization. Foreign Poliry 
Bulletin. March 1, 1959. 

Le Soudan; Son Evolution jusqu'en 1953. 
Paris, La Documentation Française, 1958. 
(Notes et Etudes Documentaries No. 2493; 
Série Politique 186; Série Internationale 378). 

Lewis, Bernard. Democracy in Turkey. Mid- 
dle Eastern Affairs. February, 1959. 

Meer, Fatima. Satyagraha in South Africa. 
Africa South. January—March, 1959. 

Patai, Raphael. Nationalism in Jordan. Cur- 
rent History. February, 1959. 

Pranger, Robert J. Currents in Iranian Na- 
tionalism. Current History. February, 1959. 

Raleigh, J. S. Middle East Politics: the Past 
Ten Years. Middle Eastern Affairs. January, 
1959. 

Rivkin, Arnold. Israel and the Afro-Asian 
World. Foregin Affairs. April, 1959. 

Roberts, H. Noel. The Republican Issue in 
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South Africa. Contemporary Review. January, 
1959. 

Simpson, Dwight J. Israeli Policy for Sur- 
vival. Current History. February, 1959. 

Smythe, H. H. Nigeria’s “Marginal Men.” 
Phylon Quarterly. Fall, 1958. 

Streiff, Eric. Israel Today. Swiss Review of 
World Affairs. January, 1959. 

The African Revolution. The Economist. 
December 13, 1958. 

Troutbeck, John. The Revolution in Iraq. 
Current History. February, 1959. 

Titsch, Hans E. A Report on Turkey—I. 
Swiss Review of World Affairs. December, 
1958. 

Twining, Lord. Tanganyika’s Middle Course 
in Racial Relations. Optima. December, 1958. 

Twining, Lord. The Last Nine Years in 
Tanganyika. African Affairs. January, 1959. 

Twitchell, K. S. Nationalism in Saudi 
Arabia. Current History. February, 1959. 

Uys, Stanley. Dr. Hendrik Frensch Ver- 
woerd, Prime Minister of South Africa. Africa 
South. January~March, 1959. 

Vallet, René. La Legon de Khartoum. Revue 
de Défense Nationale. February, 1959. 

Wallis, C. A. G. Reorganization of Local 
Government in Ghana. Journal of African Ad- 
ministration. January, 1959. 

Zeidner, Robert F. Kurdish Nationalism and 
the New Iraq Government. Middle Eastern 
Affairs. January, 1959. 


South and Southeast Asia 


Badgley, John H. Burma’s Political Crisis. 
Pacific Affairs. December, 1958. 

Choudhury, G. W. Failure of Parliamentary 
Democracy in Pakistan. Parliamentary Affairs. 
Winter, 1958-59. 

Corley, Francis, J. Viet-Nam since Geneva. 
Thought. Winter, 1958-59. 

Dorsey, John T., Jr. South Viet-Nam in 
Perspective. Far Eastern Survey. December, 
1958. 

Ebb, Lawrence F. Interstate Barriers in 
India and American Constitutional Experi- 
ence. Stanford Law Review. December, 1958. 

Fernando, Edgar. Whither Ceylon? Con- 
temporary Review. January, 1959. 

Furnivall, J. S. The Governance of Modern 
Burma. New York, International Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1958. 

Josey, Alex. The Political Significance of the 
Burma Workers Party. Pacific Affairs. Decem- 
ber, 1958. 

Leerburger, Franklin J. Laos: Case Study of 
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U. S. Foreign Aid. Foreign Policy Bulletin. 
January 1, 1959. 

Limaye, Madhu. The Problem of Socialist 
Unity in India. Mankind. October, 1958. 

Malaya; a New Independent Nation. De- 
partment of State. Public Services Division. 
Washington, G. P. O., 1958. 

Morris-Jones, W. H. Recent Political Devel- 
opment in India: II. Parliamentary Afairs. 
Winter, 1958-59. 

Paauw, D. 8. The High Cost of Political In- 
stability in Indonesia, 1957-1958. Interna- 
tionale Spectator. November 8, 1958. 

Panikkar, K. M. Parties and Politics in 
India. Current History. March, 1959. 

Singh, V. The Political Situation in Indonesia. 
Internationale Spectator. November 8, 1958. 

The Atlantic Report: Pakistan. Atlantic 
Monthly. February, 1959. 

Trager, Frank N. U Nu en Marcha. Combate. 
July-August, 1958. 

Van der Kroef, J. M. Indonesia: Sources of 
Disunity. Orbis. Winter, 1959. 

Van der Kroef, J. M. Writing Indonesia’s 
Constitution. Eastern World. February, 1959. 

Wood, J. Development of Urban and Re- 
gional Planning in India. Land Economics. 
November, 1958. 


Far East 


Africano. K. A. In the Matter of Amending 
the Constitution [of the Philippines], Far 
Eastern Law Review. September, 1958. 

Aruego, José M. The Riddles of the Con- 
stitution [of the Philippines]. Far Eastern Law 
Review. September, 1958. 

Boorman, H. L., ed. Contemporary China 
and the Chinese. A symposium. The Annals. 
January, 1959. 

Chin-sui, L. The Chinese Council of Grand 
Justices. American Journal of Comparative 
Law, Summer, 1958. 

Cole, Arthur R. The Future of Formosa. 
Comtemporary Review. December, 1958. 

Concepcion, Roberto. The Constitution of 
the Philippines and the Proposed Amendments 
Thereto. Phillipine Law Journal. November, 
1958. 

Dai, Shen-yu. Peking’s International Posi- 
tion and the Cold War. The Annals. January, 
1959. 

Fitzgerald, C. P. The Temper of Post-war 
Japan. The Listener. December 15, 1958. 

Houn, Franklin W. Chinese Communist 
Control of the Press. Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Winter, 1958-59, 

Kuo-chiin, ©. Leadership in the Chinese 
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Communist Party. The Annals. January, 1959. 

Laurel, Jose P. A Constitution for Free 
Filipinos. Far Eastern Law Review. September, 
1958. 

Lindbeck, J. M. H. The China Problem To- 
day. The Annals. January, 1959. 

Mac Farquhar, Roderick. Communist 
China’s Intra-Party Dispute. Pacific Affairs. 
December, 1958. 

Murphy, George G. S. Planning in the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic. Journal of Asian 
Studies. February, 1959. 

Rich, Stanley. The Communes—Mao’s “Big 
Family.” Problems of Communism. January— 
February, 1959. 

Roll, Christian. Peking und die Nationalien 
Minderheiten. Aussenpolittk. November, 1958. 

Rousset, D. The New Tyranny in the 
Countryside. Problems of Communism. Jan- 
uary—February, 1959. 

Steiner, H. A. Ideology and Politics in Com- 
munist China. The Annals. January, 1959. 

Walker, R. L. Taiwan’s Development as 
Free China. The Annals. January, 1959. 


Australia and New Zealand 


Bibliography of Research in the Social 
Sciences in Australia 1954-1957. Social 
Science Research Council of Australia In- 
corporated. Canberra, A. C. T. May, 1958. 

Jupp, James. Socialist “Rethinking” in 
Britain and Australia. Australian Journal of 
Politics and History. November, 1958. 

Rawson, D. W. Politics and ‘“Responsibil- 
ity” in Australian Trade Unions. Australian 
Journal of Politics and History. November, 
1958. 


Canada 


Beck, J. W. Quebec and the Canadian Elec- 
tions of 1958. Parliamentary Affairs. Winter, 
1958-59. 


Curtis, C. A. The Changing Form of Muni- 
cipal Government. Canadian Tax Journal. 
September—October, 1958. 

Gellner, John. Problems of Canadian De- 
fence. Toronto, Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1958. 

Hopkins, E. R. Financial Legislation in the 
Senate. Canadian Tax Journal. September- 
October, 1958. 

Ocheltree, Keith. Personnel Panorama— 
1958; U. S. State and Local and Canadian 
Developments. Public Personnel Review. Jan- 
uary, 1959. 


Latin America and West Indes 


Alexander, Robert J. Venezuela’s New 
Regime. New Leader, January 5, 1959. 

Boyona, Jose Maria. Can Frondizi Succeed? 
New Leader. January 19, 1958. 

Do Nascimento e Silva. As Qualidades 
Diplomáticas e as Condições de Ingresso na 
Carreira. Revista do Serviço Publico. April, 
1958. 

Haya de la Torre, Victor Raúl. Pueblos In- 
capaces para la Civilización Democrática. 
Combate. July-August, 1958. 

Kennedy, John J. Accountable Government 
in Argentina. Foreign Affairs. April, 1959. 

Matthews, Herbert L. A New Chapter 
Opens in Latin America. The New York Times 
Magazine. January 11, 1959. 

Matthews, Herbert L. Argentina Moving 
Toward Democracy. Foreign Policy Bulletin. 
February 1, 1959. 

Pike, Frederick B. The Catholic Church ir 
Central America. Review of Politics. January 
1959. 

Political Status of Women in the Other 
American Republics. U. S. Women’s Bureau. 
Washington, 1958. 

Washington, S. W. Student Politics in Latir 
America: The Venezuelan Example. Foreigr 
Affairs. April, 1959. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


The United States and Africa. EDITED BY 
WALTER GOLDSCHMIDT. (New York: The 
American Assembly, Columbia University. 
1958. Pp. xiv, 252. $1.00 soft cover, $1.25 
hard cover.) 

The subject matter of this volume is not im- 
mediately new. The problem of the role of 
the United States in the face of Africa’s 
racing to an uncertain political future has been 
examined in a number of post-World War II 


studies. Such previous studies, however, serve 
to supplement rather than replace the volum: 
under review. For example, Africa’s Challeng 

to America, by Chester Bowles, and Congre.s- 
woman Francis P. Bolton’s Report of the Spe- 
cial Study Mission to Africa, South and Ea: 

of the Sahara (84th Congress, Second Session’ 
might fruitfully be. kept close at hand while 
reading The United States and Africa. Like 
previous American Assembly volumes, The 
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United States and Africa was prepared as ° 


background for the national assembly discus- 
sions and later discussions on the regional, 
state, and local levels, 

It should be pointed out that, in terms of 
broad issues, The United States and Africa 
probably presents little of which the specialist 
in African affairs is not already aware. For the 
non-specialist layman and student in the 
classroom, the volume should be of great in- 
terest and value. It seems, in fact, to be ad- 
mirably suited for use in the one-semester 
survey-type course on contemporary prob- 
lems of the African area. Though dealing with 
a series of infinitely complex issues, the volume 
is, in part, characterized by a laudable lack of 
technical jargon, footnotes, and theoretical 
analyses. Appendix B provides a useful com- 
pilation of relevant geographical, economic, 
and racial data on maps. Here again, the 
scholar will find little that is useful for his 
serious purposes; rather, the data will prob- 
ably encourage questions directed towards the 
specialist. 

The authors of the various papers compos- 
ing the volume are well known in Africanist 
circles and, as a group, comprise a large por- 
tion of the current leadership in the study of 
African affairs in this country. The approach 
to the problem posed by the title of the book 
is divided into three basic areas for considera- 
tion: i.e., the political, economic, and social 
spheres. The first essay, “The Character of 
American Interests in Africa,” and the “Final 
Report of the Thirteenth American Assem- 
bly” constitute the essence of the study inas- 
much as the former presents the nature of the 
crucial dilemma of “caution” versus “‘tradi- 
tional principles of freedom” in American 
foreign policy toward Africa, while the latter 
presents the ‘Assembly’s considered recom- 
mendations and views revolving around this 
dilemma. The final report setting forth the 
Assembly’s views might be summarized as 
follows: American policy must be based upon 
furthering the policy of self-determination. 
There should be “steady progress” toward 
self-determination although no precise time- 


table can be devised. Premature independence ` 


in multi-racial areas might retard the de- 
velopment of democratic communities. The 
U.S. must increase its economic aid to Africa. 
American aid should include programs di- 
rected to African technical higher education. 
The above recommendations and views have 
been expressed elsewhere by other persons and 
groups acquainted with the problems of the 
African area. This would seem to lend cre- 


dence to their essential validity despite the fact 
that the reports preamble declares, ‘The 
great size and diversity of the African conti- 
nent make broad generalizations difficult.” 
The volume fully meets the objective which 
it was intended to achieve: t.e., to stimulate 
discussion on the basis of well-conceived back- 
ground papers—-Eucenre P. Dvorin, Los 
Angeles State College. 


The Diplomacy of India: Indian Foreign Policy 
in the United Nations. By Ross N. Brerxus 
AND Mournp1r S. Bemi. (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press; London: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1958. Pp. x, 221. 
$5.00.) 


This book is a remarkable achievement. It 
is based almost entirely on the records of the 
United Nations General Assembly and its 
committees. The authors have examined the 
empirical evidence of India’s behavior in the 
United Nations to discern the motives behind 
her foreign policy. The authors have drawn 
three generalizations on the basis of this study: 
“first, the consuming dedication, which, for 
India, has made of the United Nations an in- 
comparable vehicle of policy; second, the un- 
even beginnings in the transformation of 
India’s performance from that of a fadical 
Power to that of a conservative Power; and, 
third, the continuing uniqueness of India’s 
contribution, both in and to the United Na- 
tions.” It appears to the authors that the 
Indian foreign policy is largely governed by 
Nehru’s psychological “climate of war thesis” 
and by his passionate desire to secure “the 
redress of political, economic, and social in- 
equalities of Afro-Asia.”’ 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the authors 
do not seem to be on firm ground when they 
declare that India’s attitude in the United 
Nations is dictated by her ‘compulsive 
egalitarianism.” Were it so, then India would 
have continued to exist as a radical power, 
which she at the moment is not. India’s failure 
to pin more faith to the international legal 
apparatus and to pursue consistently her drive 
for the observance of universal human rights 
shows that India’s use of the United Nations 
as a vehicle of policy is not so unique as one 
may think. 

The authors have avoided a discussion of the 
Kashmir dispute on the grounds that it “tends 
to clutter the picture unnecessarily and un- 
helpfully.” This omission is unfortunate. 
India’s attitude on the Kashmir question 
rather disproves the authors’ assertion that 
“India’s attitude on machinery for compul- 
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sion beyond the plane of moral sanction has 
been strikingly consistent throughout nearly 
all of the United Nations history.” Likewise, 
this reviewer does not believe that India has 
been able to “serve as a bridge between the 
West and the communist world.” India has, 
no doubt, been of service to the national in- 
terests of the Atlantic and the Soviet camps 
alternately, but it is doubtful if she has con- 
tributed anything positive to the lessening of 
tensions between these two blocs or even to a 
mutual understanding of their particular 
points of view. 

These are trivial criticisms. The Diplomacy 
of India is a remarkable book, well written, 
scholarly, and documented. It is a useful 
contribution to political literature —BriuEn 
K. Gupta, Southern Illinois University. 


India in World Affairs, February 1960-De- 
cember 1953: A Review of India’s Foreign 
Relations. By K. P. KARUNAKARAN. (New 
(York: Oxford University Press. 1958. Pp. 
266. $4.00.) 


Mr. Karunakaran is a research associate of 
the Indian Council of World Affairs. His book, 
the second volume of a series on India in 
World Affairs, seeks to give “a factual account 
of the main international problems which en- 
gaged the attention of Indian statesmen dur- 
ing the period February 1950-December 
1953.” 

The first three chapters examine the status 
of the the Great Powers rivalry, the emergence 
of Asian-African states as a “peace area” in 
the world community, and the rise of China 
as a pole of power in Eastern Asia. Subse- 
quent chapters deal with India’s role in the 
Korean conflict, her attitude towards the 
issues before the General Assembly, her rela- 
tions with Pakistan and Nepal, and her inter- 
national economic relations. A concluding 
chapter seeks to assess India’s importance in 
world affairs in the period. 

On the whole the book is rather disappoint- 
ing. One does not get the impression that the 
study examines either exhaustively or inten- 
sively India’s role in world affairs in the 
period. Chatham House’s Survey of Interna- 
tional Affairs covers more material on India 
than Mr. Karunakaran’s study. The author 
discusses some issues in which India played 
an insignificant role, if any, and does not dis- 
cuss others in which she played, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, a significant role. Though he 
discusses the Anglo-Iranian oil dispute and 
the Anglo-Egyptian dispute over the Suez 
Canal, quoting statements of the Iranian and 


of 


the Egyptian diplomats, he does not disen 
India’s role, if any, in these issues. Indiz 


t 
H 


position on the Baguio Conference and h ` 


role in the British Commonwealth are ne 


adequately treated. Much attention is paid <; 


the Indo-American differences on the Ja 
anese Peace Treaty, but no mention is ma: 


of the separate peace treaty that India sigm - 


with Japan. 
One of the main shortcomings of the hook 
its lack of documentation. Passages are cuct’ 


at times without citations of sources. ‘Tl - 


bibliography mentions Records of the Inti 
Parliamentary Debates as a primary sourer ° 
information. Only once is this source cite.! 

the footnotes. The Indian newspapers Hia 
and Hindustan Times are cited less thua 

dozen times. Equally unfortunate is the omi 
sion of opinions of the Indian oppo-i‘ir 
parties on major issues that confronted tl 
Indian foreign policy makers. Had such : 


examination on the Korean question tak: . 


place, the author might not have been tempt. 
to declare that “there was increasing suppo 
for the Government’s foreign policy in ge 
eral.” 

“This book,” says the jacket cover, © 
likely to attract attention everywhere, jx 
haps especially in the United States.” Tl. 
reviewer has not found anything remarkable ` 
the book to recommend such attention. 
Brien K. Gurra, Southern Illinois Univer. i’, 


The Knights of Bushido: The Shocking His o 
of Japanese War Atrocities. By Lorn Re 
SELL or Liverpoout. (New York: E. 
Dutton and Company. 1958. Pp. xiv, 33 
$5.00.) 


As former Deputy Judge Advocate (1912 
1951) and Assistant Judge Advocate Gener. 
(1951-1954), this eminent British jurist 
an authority on the laws and customs « 
war. His new book gives a concise but we! 
documented account of Japanese violations i 
them. The evaluation of the enormous cv 
dence and the parsimonious but highly i. 
structive quotations, supported by conter 
porary photographs, ete., show the exper 
enced hand. His regretful statement (p. vi 
that “for every revolting incident... d 
scribed, a hundred have been omitted” is, m 
fortunately, borne out by the records, for c 
ample, of the Tokyo International Trilun: 
and the materials of the UN War Crim: 
Commission. 

Sketching the grandiose plans of Japane: 
militarists since 1931 and their subsequer 
coordination with the aspirations of Hitl 
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Germany, the author makes clear that atroci- 
ties were based largely on deliberate policies. 
Thus Japan’s refusal to consider the “China 
incident” as war resulted in denying captured 
Chinese soldiers the status of prisoners of war; 
instead, they were “massacred, tortured, or 
drafted into Japanese labor camps” (p. 39); 
the enormities of the “rape of Nanking” in 
1937 were condemned even by the Nazi em- 
bassy as “criminal acts of an entire army” 
(p. 44); and as early as February 1939 a top 
secret ministerial order warned, not against 
massacres, lootings, and mass rape in China, 
but against talk and letters by officers and 
men that would reveal them (p. 50). 

The bulk of the volume deals with illegalities 
committed after Pearl Harbor against United 
States, British, Australian, and other Allied 
POW’s in the Pacific theater, which caused 
death to about twenty-five per cent of them: 
conditions in camps and aboard prison hulks, 
the death marches of Bataan and elsewhere, 
the horrors of the building of the Burma-Siam 
railway, the killing of survivors of torpedoed 
ships, etc. Two chapters describe atrocities 
against civilians in occupied territories; and 
the last summarizes the findings of the Tokyo 
Tribunal. A twelve-page appendix manages to 
analyze lucidly the salient legal aspects of war 
crimes trials. 

In line with the Tokyo court, Lord Russell 
holds specific orders or willful permissiveness 
of top governmental and military leaders re- 
sponsible for the occurrences. Throughout, 
he endeavors to detect an explanation of the 
mentality that dictated those policies. He 
finds it in the perversion of the feudal “ethereal 
Bushido,” the Order of the Rising Sun, the 
Knights of Bushido, who “do not execute at 
sunset but at sunrise.” 

Here, as in his famous account of Nazi war 
crimes, ‘‘The Scourge of the Swastika” (1954), 
the forest of the law does not prevent Lord 
Russell from seeing the trees of sheer human 
decency. In reporting proven facts, he does 
not conceal indignation: he uses the term 
“shocking” in the very subtitle. By iluminat- 
ing the position of the law, he renders a great 
service. He reminds us that if mankind un- 
learns to be shocked at outrages forbidden 
even in that emergency which is war, it puts 
the axe to civilization also in time of peace.— 
Jonn H. E. Frisp, New York University. 


International Politics: The Western State Sys- 
tem and the World-Community. BY FRED- 
ERICK L. Scuuman. (New York: McGraw- 
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Hill Book Company. 6th ed., rev. 1958. Pp. 
xx, 745. $7.50.) 


When Professor Schuman’s text appeared 
for the first time in 1983 it was rightly re- 
garded as @ pioneering venture which, in 
Charles Beard’s words, was “breaking from 
the solemn formalities of abstract international 
law and politics and daring to view realistically 
the moving scene as a whole.” Since then the 
book and its author have changed a great deal 
from edition to edition, yet much of the orig- 
inal concept has remained while the style has 


_become, perhaps, even more vivid and pic- 


turesque. Measured against many contem- 
porary texts which follow a more rigidly and 
logically conceptual framework, Schuman’s 
text appears as a curious mixture of brilliant 
formulations and journalistic inaccuracies, 
hard boiled Realpolitik and emotionally 
heated warnings to mankind as such. Com- 
pared with the fifth edition, the sixth seems 
to be essentially unchanged in organization, 
merely considerably enlarged, by about 150 
pages. New is a case study of the turbulent 
events of October and November, 1956, 
which promises to probe into “the anatomy of 
anarchy,” new also is an extended treatmen? 
of atomic warfare. As for value-preference, the 
author believes that some sort of World 
Government will be necessary to save man- 
kind from war; he expects, nevertheless, that 
no clear choices will be made and that in- 
ternational politics will “muddle through,” 
with statesmen unwilling to decide for World 
War III because neither side could possibly 
expect victory in a pre-atomic sense. This 
seems to imply understanding of the role of 
the “balance of terror.” But at the same time, 
the author believes “more than ever” that 
‘today’s statesmen, if they want to serve life 
rather than death, must subordinate calcula- 
tions of strategy to the possibilities of diplo- 
macy.” One doubts that such a guide-line 
could serve the West at a summit-meeting; 
one also doubts that Schuman’s approach, 
while stimulating and enriching the minds of 
the young with many facts and more ideas, 
can possibly lead to clearer thinking on world 
politics —Grorer A. Lany, Oberlin College. 


Foreign Policy in World Politics. EDITED BY 
Roy C. Macripis. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall. 1958. Pp. 420.) 

The comparative study of foreign policies 
is a neglected field. It is usually attempted as a 
part of a more extensive study or text on in- 
ternational politics, or as an afterthought ap- 
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pended to a regular country-by-country study 
of foreign governments. Never before has a 
text united analyses of the foreign policies of so 
many countries. The editor has tried (with the 
help of Gabriel A. Almond and Kenneth W. 
Thompson) to provide a common approach for 
the writers of the individual chapters. One 
wishes that he had also succeeded in forcing 
his colleagues to a uniformly high level of 
performance. Thus, while Vernon V. As- 
paturian’s treatment of Soviet foreign policy 
is, perhaps, the best short essay on this subject 
in the English language, and while the 
editor’s own piece on French foreign policy, 
Karl W. Deutsch’s and Lewis J. Edinger’s ac- 
count of the foreign policy of the Bonn Repub- 
lic, Robert A. Scalapino’s discussion of 
Tokyo’s foreign policy, and Allen 8. Whiting’s 
on Peking’s, are masterful in clear condensa- 
tion and crisp formulation, there is something 
far too conventional in Leon D. Epstein’s 
short chapter on British foreign policy, and 
Bernard C. Cohen’s analysis of American 
foreign policy is not only far too brief but also 
superficial. The volume is completed by chap- 
ters on Turkish and Mexican foreign policies 
and by an incisive theoretical discussion by 
Kenneth Thompson, which compares favor- 
ably with Gabriel Almond’s gray introduc- 
tion. The chapter on India, unfortunately, 
could not be completed in time for publica- 
tion; it is hoped that it will appear in future 
editions, On the whole, this is a most useful 
text for courses both in international politics 
and in comparative government. 


History of the Second World War. Allied Mili- 
tary Administration of Italy, 1948-1945. By 
C. R. 5. Harris. (London: Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office; New York: British In- 
formation Services. 1957. Pp. xv.,479. $7.56.) 


This volume of the extensive official 
British history of the war deals exclusively 
with the fascinating story of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican military government of Italy from the 
invasion of Sicily till the final collapse of the 
German occupation forces. Although a mili- 
tary history, much of this volume discusses 
strictly political problems involving not only 
Italy but also national leaders of neighbor 
countries, such as Tito and De Gaulle. The 
delicate dealings with resistance leaders in 
Northern Italy, the ambitious plans of re- 
educating the Italian people for democracy, 
and the eradication of Fascism were not only 
tasks inevitably intertwined with keeping law 
and order behind a smoothly supplied fight- 
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ing front; they also laid the basis for a pos - 
war governmental system. Many of the lessor ` 
which emerge with some clarity from this boc . 
are administrative, some concern militar 
tactics, some again relate to economics ar. ' 
finance. Far more difficult to assess are ti 
political achievements, where the reader 
largely left to draw his own conclusions. T1 
author (who was on the staff of AMGOT :- 
Sicily and later on the ACC) criticizes tl - 
clumsy and uneconomical ways of the Contr ° 
Commission, but he hardly questions i 
direction and success. There is a large amou. . 
of interesting and hitherto unrevealed data 
this volume, as the author had full access 
the official documents but, according 
British practice, had to omit references 
those not yet open to public inspection. 


History of the Second World War. The IF: 
Against Japan. Volume I, The Loss r 
Singapore. By MAJOR-GENERAL S. Woo: 
BURN KIRBY wita Captain C., T. App: 
Cotonet J. F. MEIKLEJOBN, Coons ¢ 
T. WARDS, AND Arr VICR-MARSHAL N. 
DEsoERr. (London: Her Majesty’s Statione. ; 
Office; New York: British Informatic ` 
Services. 1957. Pp. xxii, 568. $9.90.) 


This volume is the first of five that e” 
being written about the United Kingdom : 
war against Japan. The authors attempt .- 
see the British war effort from an inter-servi < 
point of view. They also state that “t 
standpoint from which the campaigns ha- 
been viewed is that of the theatre comme 
der.” The main focus is on United Kiagdc : 
and Commonwealth forces, but in order « 
provide perspective the study discusses t ° 
campaigns of allies “in their proper chror . 
logical sequence but only in outline.” 

This first volume begins with several i 
troductory chapters on British Far Eastern € ` 
fense policy in the inter-war period, the effec 
of the European war, beginning in 1939, 
that policy, and other aspects of the bac- 
ground of the war with Japan. It then tells, 
quote the authors, “of an unbroken series > 
disasters and includes the greatest milita 
defeat in British history.” More specifically, 
covers the losses of Hongkong, Malaya, t 
Netherlands Indies, and Singapore (Buri > 
being held over for the next volume) in t. 
first three months of the war. The book p : 
vides abundant support for and elaborati : 
of the conclusion that “whatever the spirit 
the troops, commanders entrusted with t. 
defence of British possessions in the Far Ex :. 
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had perforce to meet attack by a fully-pre- 
pared enemy with naval, army, and air forces 
insufficient for the task.” 


The United States and China. By Joss Kina 
FAIRBANK. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 2nd ed. 1958. Pp. xvii, 
365. $5.50.) 


Professor Fairbank rather acidly suggests, 
but with good reason, that “with some ex- 
ceptions, Communist China, like Confucian 
China, remains impregnably beyond the 
grasp of American political science” (p. 344). 
In the present, substantial revision of a stand- 
ard work first published in 1948, Professor 
Fairbank deals with themes that should 
challenge every political scientist whether his 
specialty be political theory, comparative 
politics, or foreign affairs. Approximately two- 
thirds of the book is a study and interpreta- 
tion of the changing nature of Chinese society 
in the twentieth century and of the reciprocal 
relations between revolutionary forces and 
political structures. Professor Fairbank re- 
jects, as false conclusions, the alternative be- 
liefs that Chinese Communism represents 
“the inevitable current phase of China’s 
modernization” or that it is “merely another 
in a long succession of dynasties” (pp. 812- 
313); his own conclusion is that Chinese 
Communism’s selections from China’s past 
and Western example “add up to a totali- 
tarianism which is something quite new in 
China’s experience” (p. 814). His final com- 
ments on American attitudes toward con- 
temporary China, summed up in a biting 
passage on “‘Our China Policy in the Light of Its 
Failure,” suggest that the thinking of con- 
servative America “has not kept pace with 
China’s revolution,” that “our emotional re- 
action to the rise of Chinese Communism has 
been an attempted rejection of reality,” and 
that we cannot clutch at the straw “that 
Chinese Communism’s obvious evils are likely 
to be sufficient to destroy it.” ‘In short,” he 
concludes, “we have to face it.... Now we 
both have to Jearn to live on the same planet” 
(p. 820). 


Sinkiang: Pawn or Pivot? By ALLEN S. Wurt- 
ING AND (GENERAL SHENG SHIB-Ts’AL. 
(East Lansing: Michigan State University 
Press. 1958. Pp. xxii, 314. $5.00.) 


The present work is actually two volumes in 
one. The first half (pp. 8-148) consists of 
Professor Whiting’s important original study, 
“Soviet Strategy in Sinkiang: 1933-1949,” 


with principal emphasis on the period 1933- 
1944 during which General Sheng Shih-ts’ai 
was governor of the province. Whiting’s work 
is based on Chinese, Soviet, and Japanese 
sources, as reinforced by his own interviews 
with important actors in the drama of Sin- 
kiang. The result is a significant contribution 
to understanding of a complex series of per- 
sonal, diplomatic, and political relationships, 
which is likely to survive as a standard work 
for some time to come. Whiting explores the 
competing interests of China and the Soviet 
Union in Sinkiang, against the background of 
General Sheng’s relations with Moscow, 
Yenan, and Nanking-Chungking, and in the 
process throws important light on the politics 
and practices of the Nationalist Government. 
The second half (pp. 149~301) of the work 
consists of Whiting’s edited translation of 
General Sheng’s own autobiography, “Red 
Failure in Sinkiang,” with supporting appen- 
dices. General Sheng’s explanation of his poli- 
cies in Sinkiang requires careful and critical 
evaluation, as Whiting is careful to point out 
in his own separate study, but the document 
is probably the most important single bit of 
original source material on the subject and 
opens the way to new lines of research. 


Stalin’s Failure in China, 1924-1927. By 
Conrad Branpt. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1958. Pp. xv, 220. 
$4.75.) 


Mr. Brandt’s study deals principally with 
the Chinese Revolution as a factor in the feud 
between Stalin and Trotsky and with the ef- 
fect of that feud on the role of the Soviet 
Union in China during the critical period 
1925-1927. Few episodes in recent political 
history have been so variously interpreted. 
Brandt’s analysis, based on Soviet and Chinese 
sources, is made within the broad frame of 
reference already made familiar by the works 
of Isaacs, Schwartz, and North, but his inter- 
pretations are highly sophisticated and sug- 
gestive. He argues, among other things, that 
Stalin came to view the Chinese Revolution 
after 1927 on the basis of Trotsky’s rationale 
of “permanent” revolution and was therefore 
highly skeptical of the prospects for the suc- 
cess of Mao Tse-tung during the Long March 
(1934-1935). Brandt concludes that China 
was “the only country (apart from the Soviet 
Union) where Stalin practiced, in his own way, 
the principles taught by Trotsky” (p. 178). 


Population and World Politics. EDITED BY 
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Puttrre M. Hauser. (Glencoe, Ill: The 
Free Press. 1958. Pp. 297.) 


Comprising eleven papers delivered at an 
Institute held by the N. W. Harris Memorial 
Foundation at the University of Chicago in 
November, 1954, this volume is another useful 
but necessarily uneven and incomplete sym- 
posium on the theme of the startling growth 
of world population and its significance for 
world economics and politics. The contribu- 
tors are all well known authorities in their 
fields. For the student of international affairs 
who is not a specialist in demography the most 
interesting paper is, perhaps, Kingsley Davis’s 
stimulating essay, containing a masterfully 
condensed discussion of the demographic in- 
gredients in the cold war, complicated by the 
cultural division between urbanized and 
agrarian countries which cross-cuts the politi- 
cal divisions between Communist and free 
countries. Irene B. Taeuber analyzes political 
instabilities in the under-developed countries 
against the background of colonialism and the 
early stages of industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion. Frank Lorimer analyzes population 
policies in Soviet Russia and in the East 
European satellite countries, but his discus- 
sion of Chinese developments is brief and by 
now out of date. The strictly demographic 
section of the book includes papers by the 
U. N. demographer John D. Durand and by 
Professors Frank W. Notestein, W. S. Woy- 
tinsky, Simon Kuznets, Everett E. Nagen, 
Dorothy Swaine Thomas, and Joseph J. 
Spengler, 


Servitudes of International Law: A Study of 
Rights in Foreign Territory. By F. A. VALI 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 2nd ed. 
1958. Pp. xvi, 349. $12.50.) 


This second edition of a learned and 
thorough work has revised, enlarged, and 
brought up to date the discussion of a difficult 
and controversial topie of increasing signi- 
ficance. As the author points out, servitudes 
are granted nowadays rather for the purposes 
of military strategy than for economic reasons. 
The rigorously argued theoretical framework 
and the altogether realistic ‘approach of the 
author, as well as the rich material of relevant 
cases, render this a most useful study, not 
only for the international lawyer or diplomat, 
but also for the student of international rela- 
tions who is frequently baffled by the legal 
and political intricacies arising from the 
existence of military bases in foreign territory, 


demilitarized zones, and the administratio 
of foreign areas. 


Disarmament and Peace in British Politie. 
1914-1819. By Geroa Ricuanps Crosss 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Universit 
Press. 1957. Pp. viii, 192. $4.00.) 


This short monograph was planned ex th 
first part of a longer study on British policit 
and international relations between the tw 
World Wars. The untimely death of the autac 
has left us with a sensitive account of th 
British movement for disarmament during ib 
first World War, carried on chiefly by Libera! 
and Laborites, and of its effect on Allied wu 
aims and on the Treaty of Versailles. Th 
author believed that if the movement fer di 
armament had been successful, it would hav 
‘immeasurably improved the conditions © 
international politics” in the post-war year 
This debatable conclusion, however, docs nc 
affect the scholarship of the present volume 
which contains many valuable facts, lesd 
and suggestions not only for historians su 
analysts of disarmament, but also for studcnt 
interested in the relationships between liber: 
ideologies and international politics. 


World Politics. By A. F. K. Oreansrr. (Ne 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1958. Pp. xii, 46. 
$7.50. Text $5.75.) 


This well written new text in internation: 
relations is divided into three broad secticn: 
Part I, “The Unit of Action—the Nation,” ex 
plores the nature of the forces that shape 
particular people into a cohesive nation: 
unit and examines national goals and sue 
elements of national power as geography, po} 
ulation, and political structure. Part 1 
“treats relations among nations, starting o1 
with the kinds of relationships that chara: 
terize dealings between very strong natior 
and very weak nations and moving on to rel: 
tions among the great powers.” Herc th 
author deals with such problems as colonia 
ism, balance of power, and diplomacy. In Pe 
III the basic movements, ideas, and struciur¢ 


of international organization are analyzec. 


One chapter deals with collective security 
others with the League of Nations and tF 
United Nations, and still others with the “cor 
tradictory forces of national sovereignty an 
international interdependence.” A concludin 
section sets forth the author’s view of tk 
state of international relations and his predic 
tions about the future. 
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Russland und der Messianismus des Orients: 
Sendungsbewusstsein und Politischer Chilias- 
mus des Ostens. By EMANUEL SARKISYANZ. 
(Tübingen: J. B. C. Mohr. 1955. Pp. xii, 
420. DM 26.) 


This is an amibitious effort in the history of 
ideas. The first half is devoted to a study of 
the “Russian idea” or the Russian National- 
geist; the other half deals with kindred aspects 
of oriental idologies. The author assumes (p. 2) 
that there îs such a thing as the national spirit 
of Russia, although he does not explain how it 
can be defined, i.e., bounded against various 
“non-Russian spirits,” both within and with- 
out Russia. He rejects the ‘mechanistic 
sociological” approaches which he says are 
popular in Anglo-Saxon countries and de- 
clares himself “in the main” an adherent of 
the “idealistic philosophy of history” (p. 5). 
He asserts, however, that the “ideological 
phenomena” that are the object of his study 
should not be conceived as “primary causes” 
of historical events but merely as a “working 
hypothesis” (p. 6), which presumably means 
as a model in which abstraction is made from 
other than ideological factors. All this is partly 
obscure and partly naive. Throughout, there 
is plentiful reference to the “Russian idea’ 
which constitutes the ‘‘deeper reasons” or 
“deeper forces” in the flow of history. The dif- 
ference between such “reasons” or “forces” 
and “primary causes” is elusive. 

Nevertheless, the book is more interesting 
than can be expected from the somewhat con- 
fused methodological pronouncements. The 
main point in the “Russian” half of the study 
is that the ideology of Marxism per se is quite 
insufficient for the comprehension of Russian 


Bolshevism, which must be viewed agairsi 
the background of ‘Russian ideology.” A 
large part of the book is therefore devoted to rc 
description of the Russian “world principle.’ 
The author stresses the holistic (ganzheiilich* 
character of Russian thinking, its “pancthi- 
cism,” and the specific concept of Pravda with 
its threefold inseparable meaning of truth, law, 
and justice. The “‘sub-historical’ [sic] mes~ 
sianistic-chiliastic elements of Russian tradi- 
tion, the concept of sobornost’, of collective 
guilt and collective redemption, the doctrine of 
the dissolution of the state in the lap of the 
church, the flight from the world~~all these 
are described in detail. The author then shows 
how much of this traditional ideology of old 
Moscow, continuing in the “old-believing 
depths” of the Russian people, was taken over 
by Russian revolutionary ideologies of the 
nineteenth century, particularly populista, 
and thence entered Russian Bolshevism. At 
this point, however, the historical continuity 
of the “Russian idea” was both reaffirmed 
and broken. For the Russian revolution was 
both the acme and the negation of Russicn 
chiliasm (p. 402): Bolshevism, having received 
its ‘motive forces” from Russian orthodoxy, 
turned away from that spiritual source and 
entered upon a process of Verbuergerlichung, 
i.e., of becoming filled with bourgeois spirit, 
(pp. 149, 152, 402, 405); in this process, Bol- 
shevism reduced human personality to a 
“mechanical commodity” and thereby ‘‘ac- 
tually joined the general evolution of the 
West” (p. 406). 

Neither these dialectical contortions, nor 
the quaint terminology, nor the fact that ihe 
attitude toward the individual is precisely 
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the area where Bolshevism (to put it gently) 
failed to “Westernize” Russia should disguise 
the existence of certain fairly obvious simi- 
larities or recurrences in the course of Russian 
history. In the October Revolution, when the 
Bolsheviks were carried to power on a wave 
of peasant rebellion, they made generous use 
of popular slogans borrowed from the value 
system of the Russian peasantry. Moreover, 
certain quite unpleasant aspects of populist 
attitudes and policies appear to have been 
lastingly duplicated in the value system and 
practice of Soviet Russian leaders. But the 
extent to which such duplications represent 
genuine “continuities” is a moot question to 
which unfortunately our author does not ad- 
dress himself. This should be the central 
problem of any serious intellectual history. 

Unguarded inferences from similarities to 
continuities can be quite deceptive. Ideas can 
be rediscovered independently of past history, 
or borrowed from other sources. They may 
be adopted merely for strategic or tactical 
reasons and not be an integral part of the value 
system of the alleged carriers of continuity. 
Lenin’s doctrine of the marcescence of the 
state is a good example. Mr. Sarkisyanz points 
out that “one of the roots” of Lenin’s radical 
position, as developed in State and Revolution, 
leads via Bakunin to the anarchic position of 
the “ecclesiastic slavophiles” (p. 68) and 
presumably thence into the primeval soil and 
soul of old Moscow. This may be true, but he 
offers no evidence, nor does he try to compare 
the relative significance of the individual 
“roots.” Yet only through such comparisons 
can the idea of continuity be persuasively 
conveyed to the reader. It is all right to stress 
the eschatological character of “Russian” 
thought. But a look at any serious book on 
Western ideology would have convinced the 
author of the presence of strong eschatological 
elements in Western Socialism. However much 
importance one may wish to attribute to a 
country’s own spiritual past, it is advisable 
not to forget Esaias Tegnér’s profound and 
candid word: “In the last analysis, all culture 
stands upon leased ground.” 

Moreover, the Welianschauung of old Mos- 
cow was much less massive and consistent 
than the author would make us believe. And 
ideologies that developed during the St. Peters- 
burg period may also provide a reasonable 
point of imputation for contemporary value 
systems. In fact, several times (e.g., pp. 165- 
167) the author has to draw rather obvious 
analogies between Soviet Russia and Petrine 


Russia, oblivious that elsewhere in the book 
Petrine Russia is presented as negating the 
true Russian tradition. With intellectual his- 
tory becoming increasingly popular, it is im- 
portant to keep in mind that Nationalgeist is 
far from being a common sense concept (how- 
ever well it may lend itself to academic small 
talk) and that the essence of scholarship con- 
sists in clear awareness of conceptual and in- 
ferential limitations. 

Since our author foregoes any attempt to 
buttress his thesis by showing its limitations, 
preferring emphatic assertion to the much 
more modest and laborious collection of evi- 
dence and application of balanced judgment, 
the book’s primary appeal is directed to faith 
rather than to reason. Moreover, a reasoned 
approach to the problem of ideological con- 
tinuity would almost inevitably have called 
for broader historical models. The problem, 
of course, is not whether ideas determine cir- 
cumstances or vice versa, but that it is very 
difficult to discuss ideas in a sociological 
vacuum. Many additional insights might have 
been won if the author had treated his problems 
in relation to Russia’s changing conditions of 
political and economic backwardness. In par- 
ticular, it might have been useful to ascertain 
under what conditions and pressures certain 
ideas and values not only appear and disap- 
pear, but also re-appear on the historical 
stage. 

While the treatment of Russian ideology 
raises serious objections, the second part of the 
study has immediate and significant bearing 
on current policies. In a general review of ele- 
ments of prevailing ideologies in Islamitic 
countries, India, Burma, and Indonesia, the 
author shows quite convincingly (though 
mostly with the help of translated or secon- 
dary sources) how many ingredients of ‘““Rus- 
sian” ideology can be discerned in these 
countries. The Soviets certainly put those in- 
gredients to account in their own propaganda 
in the early days of Soviet history and have 
derived therefrom valuable lessons for their 
oriental policy. The attempts to connect 
Islamitic or Buddhistic ideas, or derivations 
therefrom, with the Soviet version of Marxism 
and to place the resulting explosive mixture at 
the service of Russian political purposes de- 
serve a great deal more attention than they 
have received so far. It is irrelevant in this 
connection that Soviet Marxism may have 
very little, if anything, to do with the original 
commodity. The point is that the ethos of a 
high rate of industrial growth may turn out 
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to be quite compatible with ‘messianic 
yearnings.” The author does not see this too 
clearly. Problems of economie growth seem too 
mundane for his cogitations; moreover, he in- 
sists that the Soviet policy in China is not just 
a continuation of the Empire policy, but is 
motivated by the “Russian idea” although 
“in a distorted form.’ Nevertheless, the em- 
phasis upon the Soviet Realpolitik aspect of 
those ideological affinities in backward coun- 
tries constitutes the main value of the present 
book.—-ALBXANDER GERSCHENKRON, Harvard 
University. 


Mitteleuropa in German Thought and Action, 
1816-1945. By Henry Corp Mayer. (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1955. Pp. xv, 
378.) 


The book that resulted from Mr. Meyer’s 
many years of research is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature on German modern his- 
tory. The author used an enormous quantity 
of sources and covered most important aspects 
of the Mitteleuropa question: economic, na- 
tional, and political. While tracing the recent 
stages of the mid-Huropean conception, he 
connects it in an interesting way with various 
German attempts at creating larger economic 
units and with the struggle between the 
kleindeutsch and grossdeutsch ideas, as well as 
with the internal problems of the Habsburg 
Monarchy. 

Some of his opinions evoke, however, serious 
reservations. His thesis is that the idea of 
Mitteleuropa did not play any decisive role in 
German thought and action before World 
War I. One of his arguments is that the Ger- 
man economic penetration of Middle Europe 
played an insignificant part in comparison 
with the world-wide aspect of German econ- 
omy. He states, for example, that only one- 
fifth of the German capital located abroad 
was invested in Middle Europe. It is to be 
observed that in this connection the author 
uses the term Middle Europe only in reference 
to Austria-Hungary and the Balkans, while 
treating Turkey as “overseas,” as “being al- 
most completely subject to maritime contact 
and seapower” (p. 68). However, Mitteleuropa 
as a political and economic notion was not 
identical with Middle Europe in geographical 
meaning. The MAMitteleurepa enthusiasts, 
whether they represented the socialist left (p. 
165) or the extreme right (p. 214), included 
Turkey in the concept. There is also no doubt 
that they considered Russian Poland as a part 
of it. Consequently, if one speaks of German 
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capital located in Mitteleuropa, one ought to 
take into account not only Austria-Hungary 
and the Balkans but at least Turkey and 
Russian Poland as well. 

Tt is also desirable to keep an eye not on the 
static picture of German investment policy 
but rather on its dynamic aspect. Thus, for 
instance, it is important to know that the in- 
crease of German investments in Austria- 
Hungary, which was the biggest importer of 
German capital in Europe, went along with 
the decline of French investments in that 
country. The French investments reached 2.5 
billion francs in 1900 but only 2.2 billion 
francs in 1914 (Herbert Feis, Hurope the 
World’s Banker, 1870-1914, New Haven, 1930, 
p. 51). 

Mr. Meyer’s data on German trade with 
Turkey cause grave doubts. We learn from re- 
cent detailed research (M. L. Flaningam, ‘‘Ger- 
man Eastward Expansion, Fact and Fiction: 
A Study in German-Ottoman Trade Relations 
1890-1914,” Journal of Central European Af- 
fairs, January 1955, pp. 322 f.) that in 1918 the 
value of Turkey’s trade with the United King- 
dom was $54.8 millions; with Germany, $43.1 
millions; with Austria-Hungary, $35.8 millions 
and with France, $33.8 millions. Mr. Meyer 
says, however, that in 1914 (the first year of 
war!) “Britain had 21 per cent, Austria 16 per 
cent, France 12 per cent, and Germany 8 per 
cent of Turkey’s trade” (p. 72). 

In this case, also, the trend is much more 
important than the static data. In 1900 the 
United Kingdom participated in Turkey’s 
trade to the amount of $54.5 millions, France 
$28.9 millions, Austria-Hungary $22.1 mil- 
lions, and Germany $16.1 millions (Flaningam, 
loc. cit.). 

Mr. Meyer also connects the weakness of 
the Mitteleuropa idea before World War I 
with his opinion that the Reich-Germans, 
fascinated with Weltpolitik, were not interested 
in mid-European affairs and especially in 
Austrian problems. This opinion is based, to 
no small extent, on writings by the fanatic 
Bohemian-Germans and even Nazi historians 
(e.g, pp. 48-56). Such sources seem to be 
doubtful. One ought not to forget that those 
authors wrote from the viewpoint of an ex- 
treme nationalism and that their writings 
served current political aims. While handling 
such sources one should remember that there 
is something that the Germans call Zweck- 
pessimismus. 

Another reason for the failure of the Mit- 
teleuropa idea in pre-war Germany was, ac- 
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cording to Mr. Meyer, the absence of geo- 
political science and geopolitical thinking in 
that country prior to 1914. The spread of 
geopolitics in Germany, Mr. Meyer writes, 
was due to Professor Kjellén’s influence, 
which started with the first German transla- 
tion of one of his books in 1914. One cannot 
agree with this view. Professor Kjellén popu- 
larized the term Geopolitik, but the views he 
proclaimed had been, in essence, known in 
Germany ever since Friedrich Ratzel (1844— 
1904), Professor in Munich and later in Leip- 
zig, published his Politische Geographie in 1891. 

Mr. Meyer’s contrast between the underde- 
velopment of Mitteleuropa thought and action 
prior to World War I and its prosperity during 
the war seems to be too sharp. Undoubtedly, 
the blockade and current war aims helped to 
develop the Mitteleuropa combinations in Ger- 
many. But in Mr. Meyer’s book the war block- 
ade appears as a factor excluding Weltpolitik 
for ever. In fact, from the German point of 
view, the war was supposed to open real possi- 
bilities for Weltpolitik and not to eliminate it; 
the Mitteleuropa program. was not to replace 
Weltpolitik but rather to help to put it into ef- 
fect. The leaders of the Pan-German League 
understood the problem in this way (see Mr. 
Meyer’s book itself, p. 58). 

Mr. Meyer distinguishes the leading ‘‘mid- 
Europeans” from National Socialism. The re- 
sult of this attempt seems to be doubtful. It is 
true that Nazi historians and political writers 
considered some of the ‘mid-Europeans” as 
not “orthodox” enough. But this does not 
change the fact that National Socialism de- 
rived many ideas from the Mitteleuropa 
philosophy and that this philosophy was for 
many Germans a justification of Nazi policy. 

Mr. Meyer discusses the problems of Mit- 
teleuropa in post-1918 and Nazi periods only 
very briefly at the end of his book. This is a 
matter of regret: a detailed analysis of the Nazi 
type of Mitteleuropa and its connections with 
the earlier forms would be extremely interest- 
ing. The last part of Mr. Meyer’s book suffers 
also in another respect: he considers only the 
thought and not the action, though Nazi Ger- 
many acted toward the construction of Mit- 
ieleuropa and built it to a large extent. It was 
the greatest imperium of extermination and 
slavery ever known. 

One certainly can learn very much from Mr, 
Meyer’s book. It also suggests various reflec- 
tions. A thorough knowledge of the German 
idea of Mitteleuropa shows its dangers for non- 
German peoples of Central Europe. One sees 
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the whole depth of the nationalistic intoxica- 
tion in Germany. One feels even more worried 
at certain facts taking place in Germany to- 
day, like the reappearance of the review Geo- 
polittk—J. W. Luxaszewsx1, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


The Tension of Citizenship: Private Man and 
Public Duiy. By H. Marx Romrors. (New 
York. Rinehart and Company. 1957. Pp. 
xix, 260. $4.00.) 


Mr. Roelofs presents us with “a sermon” on 
citizenship and expounds its elements as par- 
ticipation, service, and privacy. The fact that 
these elements sometimes conflict accounts 
for his title. A major premise of his discussion 
is that “the moral commitments of the demo- 
crat are a consequence of his history and that, 
therefore, the nature of these commitments is 
only to be discovered by historical analysis.” 

On this ground he justifies a long excursus 
into Greek, Hebrew, Roman, and Christian 
contributions to the concept of citizenship. 
The Periclean ideal demanded participation in 
the life of the polis. But the Greeks did not 
conceive the individual as valuable in himself; 
hence, Mr. Roelofs argues, there was some- 
thing potentially totalitarian in “being free 
only to participate.” Hebrew traditions em- 
phasized the vitality of the individual; the 
sense of nephesh, the whole man, is found in his 
will, activity, doing. But his sphere of activity 
is that of service to the nation and the result 
may be “‘to equate the man with his tribe” (p. 
71). 

Individualism to Mr. Roelofs means that 
citizens should have a “private occupation” 
and be members of a universal brotherhood 
transcending any actual community. He be- 
lieves that the philosophy of Stoicism, Roman 
law, and the political institutions of the Em- 
pire led to a “dual citizenship” that gave the 
structure though not the content of individual 
freedom. Roman influence aided the develop- 
ment of the Brotherhood of Man in early 
Christian thought. He holds that the third es- 
sential element of citizenship, “private occupa- 
tion,” found expression in the writings of 
Augustine. l 

In this account of our “heritage,” the lim- 
ited interpretation of the teaching of the 
Gospels must be questioned, particularly the 
statement that “Jesus did not do more than 
transfer to the individual alone the mission 
of loyalty to Yahweh, of keeping the Cove- 
nant” (p. 108). And the refusal to find in the 
Protestant Reformation any major contribu- 
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tion to individualism should be challenged, 

The last third of the book is a confused and 
often paradoxical attempt to discuss rights in 
terms of citizenship. The author rejects any 
theory of inherent rights. He finds in the Dec- 
laration of Independence and in Mill’s essay 
On Liberty “philosophies which are... so 
woefully inappropriate as to be incapable of 
defending freedom” (p. 177), yet he insists 
that he shares their “value commitments.” Re- 
ferring to the language of the First Amend- 
ment, Mr. Roelofs says, ‘‘this kind of talk is to 
invite anarchy in wide areas of social life” (p. 
166). Ignoring the development of law and 
political experience in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, Mr. Roelofs attributes the 
concept of natural or inherent rights to the 
“Outlook of the Enlightenment” and to ‘“De- 
istic Rationalism,” which he apparently ab- 
hors. 

Although moved by a serious concern for the 
individual’s “private occupation,” Mr. Roelofs 
defends it in puzzling terms. He holds that the 
state must be the judge of any limitations 
placed upon its actions, Citizens should urge 
the state to be the servant of society, but a 
right does not exist until it is recognized by the 
state. Americans must look to “the Christian 
vision of a Brotherhood of Man under the 
kingship of the Christian God” (p. 235) for the 
defense of democracy. On the basis of this tra- 
dition—as he defines and confines it—Mr. 
Roelofs revises the beginning of the second 
paragraph of the Declaration of Independence. 
His draft must be read to be appreciated. 

Many thinkers, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian, have contributed to our understanding of 
citizenship and of that wider area of life con- 
noted by the term “individual.” If Mr. Roelofs 
had paid attention to more of them, and if he 
had not chosen to regard individualism only 
as a function of citizenship, his would be a 
better book.—LAURENCE STAPLETON, Bryn 
Mawr College. 


Political Thought in Medieval Islam. By ERWIN 
I. J. ROSENTHAL. (Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1938. Pp. xi, 323. $6.50.) 


Before he wrote his doctoral dissertation on 
Ibn Khalduns Gedanken über den Staat (1982), 
Dr. Rosenthal toyed with the idea of writing a 
history of Islamic political thought, but he 
found that the subject was too extensive and 
that no preliminary work had yet been done 
on individual thinkers. He therefore decided 
to limit his subject to a study of Ibn Khaldun’s 
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theory of the state. His work on Ibn Khaldun 
led him later to pursue his research, mainly 
published in Islamic Culture, on other leading 
thinkers, until he was in a position to publish 
in 1958 the volume under review. 

Dr. Rosenthal’s book is perhaps the first 
serious attempt to study Islamic political the- 
ory in a single volume. However, it is neither a 
straightforward history of Islamic politiecel 
theory—for he left much to be desired—nor 
a systematic study of the state as such anid 
the theories of Muslim publicists relating to 
it. Perhaps it is too early in the present stats 
of research on this subject to make such an 
attempt. Dr. Rosenthal has deliberately 
chosen representative publicists on the Islamic 
conception of Jaw and government, and a 
highly selected category of falasifa (philosc- 
phers) who, among other things, formulate] 
theories relating to the state and authority. 
Thus the bookis divided into two parts. In the 
first, entitled “Constitutional Law and Mut- 
lim History,” the ideas of leading jurists, the 
views of writers on ethics, and the experiences 
and observations of statesmen and state coun- 
sellers are critically studied. A discussion cf 
Ibn Khaldun’s theory of the power-state, a 
summary of the author’s earlier study, is pre- 
sented here. The author seemed to have failed 
to make use of two important contributions on 
this thinker, one in Arabic by Sati’al-Hasri, 
entitled Studies on Ibn Khaldun (Cairo, 2nd 
ed., 1953), and the other (perhaps too late for 
the author to consult) in English by Muhimi 
Mahdi, entitled Tòn Khaldun’s Philosophy of 
History (London, 1957). 

The second part of the book, entitled “The 
Platonic Legacy,” is a profound analysis of 
the political theory of five Muslim philosophers 
who made an attempt to blend the traditions! 
conception of Islam on law and authority wita 
the Greek secular ideas of law and authority. 
This reviewer may not share Dr. Rosenthal’s 
interpretation of Ibn Bajja’s deviational views 
on the state, but agrees on the whole with his 
analysis of the political theory of Ibn Sina 
(Avicenna) and Ibn Rushd (Averroes). The 
latter, Dr. Rosenthal says, “achieved as 
nearly as possible agreement between [Greek] 
philosophy and [Islamic] revealed law” (p. 
211). At the end of the book there is an ap- 
pendix in which the views of two Turkish pub- 
licists on politics are summarized—they ar> 
both seventeenth century writers, but their 
thinking betrayed the traditional Turkish- 
Islamic thought unaffected by their country’s 
contact with Eyrope. In the same category 
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falis the treatise of Sari Mehmed Pasha, the 
Defterdar, translated and edited by W. L. 
Wright, entitled Ottoman Statecraft (Princeton, 
1985) which Dr. Rosenthal could as well have 
mentioned, since it is available in the English 
language. 

Dr. Rosenthal’s book, which reflects his 
ability to handle his sources in the original 
classical Arabic, is limited both in scope and in 
the use of published material on the subject. 
Dr. Rosenthal has omitted a number of Mus- 
lim thinkers whose political theory he might 
have studied, such as Ikhwan al-Safa. He 
might also have reconstructed the Prophet 
Muhammad’s conception of authority, law, 
and the state from the Quran and other tradi- 
tional sources. The present reviewer regards 
the use of the term theocracy, applied to the 
Islamic state, as inaccurate; he is of the opin- 
ion that it should be called nomocracy in order 
to distinguish it from other truly theocratic 
states which have existed under other systems 
of religions such as Shintoism (as he pointed 
out in his War and Peace in the Law of Islam). 
In a study like this, a Western writer is liable 
to make a number of misspellings and factual 
errors, but Dr. Rosenthal’s slips are very rare 
(perhaps only two or three which the reviewer 
has detected) and he is to be congratulated on 
such a thorough and profound study.— 
Mazio Kuappurt, School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies, Johns Hopkins University 


Richard Baxter and Puritan Politics. EDITED 
AND WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY RICHARD 
Scutarrer. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rut- 
gers University Press. 1957. Pp. 178. $4.50.) 


In tracing the roots of liberal and democratic 
thought to the Puritan tradition, contempor- 
ary scholars, Richard Schlatter contends, have 
tended to lose sight of the facts that “to the 
majority of seventeenth-century Puritans, 
both English and American, ‘democracy’ and 
‘liberty’ were despicable” and that those ele- 
ments of Puritan political thought that most 
impress us as anticipations of modern liberal- 
ism had their original meaning in the essenti- 
ally illiberal context of a system of thought 
that was theocentric in values and theocratic 
in political conviction. He suggests that “an 
equal amount of ingenuity might make an 
equally good case for the theory that demo- 
cratic liberty... was won by defeating the 
main body of the Puritan movement’; and 
this suggestion (not altogether novel) is co- 
gently supported by the present book, which 
sets forth the political thought of Richard 
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Baxter, respected and influential spokesman 
for the Puritan position in the era of Civil War 
and Commonwealth and stubborn leader of the 
persecuted Non-Conformists after the Res- 
toration. Selections from Baxter’s political 
writings, heretofore generally ignored by 
scholars, make up the bulk of the book, and 
are acutely analyzed in a forty-page introduc- 
tion. The texts and the analysis substantiate 
the editor’s conclusion: “It is true that once 
you cut the heart out of Baxter’s politics, once 
you take away religion as the prime concern 
of the magistrate, once you commit the, in 
Baxter's opinion, fatal error of separating 
Church and State, then the thin substance 
that is left can be called liberal: Consent and 
contract and fundamental law and freedom of 
conscience are there. But for Baxter they 
meant the consent of the Saints, the contract 
between the godly electorate and the godly 
elected, and the fundamental law guarantee- 
ing to the Saints the right to worship in the 
way right conscience dictates, and the freedom 
to oppress the profane and the heretical. De- 
mocracy and liberty are the residue of this 
kind of Puritanism, the dregs left after the 
wine is gone.” 


The Doctrine of Saint-Simon: An Exposition. 
First Year, 1828-1829. TRANSLATED WITH 
NOTES AND AN INTRODUCTION By Grore G. 
Iecers. (Boston: The Beacon Press. 1958. 
Pp. lxviii, 286. $4.95.) 


The “first year” of the Exposition, originally 
a course of public lectures delivered in Paris in 
1828-1829, expresses the ideas of the Saint- 
Simonians in transition from the later teach- 
ings of Saint-Simon himself to those soon to 
be expressed by the “Church” of Enfantin. It 
covers the Saint-Simonians’ theory of history, 
their analysis of the crisis of their time, and 
their program calling for transformations in 
property rights, the use of the banking system 
as the regulator of a new economic order, and 
the education of citizens toward théir specific 
social functions; it concludes with a sketch 
of the Saint-Simonian concept (to be more 
fully elaborated in the “‘second year’’) of the 
new religion on which both science and society 
must ultimately be based. The authoritarian 
and totalitarian emphases of the Saint-Simon- 
ians, as distinguished from the major emphases 
of Saint-Simon himself, their rejection of 
Comtian positivism as a mere historical phase 
to be superceded by a super-rational and super- 
empirical creed, their basic differences from the 
individualistic Utopians, their deep indebted- 
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ness to Catholic traditions of an institutional- 
ized religion, and their affinity with modern 
totalitarianism appear clearly in the Hzposi- 
tion and are ably discussed by the translator 
in his introduction. A brief prefatory note by 
G. D. H. Cole reminds the reader that this 
first English translation of the Exposition is a 
valuable complement to, but not a substitute 
for, translation of the still untranslated works 
of Saint-Simon. 


Church, Kingship, and Lay Investiture in Eng- 
land, 1089-1185. By Norman F. Cantor. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1958. Pp. xiv, 349. $6.00.) 


Dr. Cantor’s detailed historical study of 
church-state relations in England, 1089-1135, 
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is a significant contribution to understanding 
the theoretical and political complexities of 
issues related to the English phase of the “in- 
vestiture struggle.” In line with present trends 
of interpretation, Dr. Cantor emphasizes the 
variety of ideological positions between the 
extremes of regalism and Gregorianism and 
the interplay of practical considerations that 
influenced the shifting strategies of protagon- 
ists in the struggle. He incidentally sheds light 
on a number of questions currently disputed 
by historians of the period: among them, the 
significance and authorship of the “Yorl: 
Tractates,”’ which he plausibly re-assigns to 
Gerard, Archbishop of York, a partisan of 
Henry I who was ultimately converted to 
Gregorian views. 
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Fragen in Karl Marx’ Schriften von 1843 bis 
1859. Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie. 
V1I/5/1958. 

Ward, Leo R. The “Natural Law” Rebound. 
Review of Politics. January, 1959. 

Watt, F. W. The National Policy, the Wor's- 
ifigman, and Proletarian Ideas in Victorien 
Canada. The Canadian Historical Review. 
March, 1959. 

Weaver, Richard M. Up from Liberalisr.. 
Modern Age. Winter, 1958-1959. 

Weber, Max (Presented by Paul Ricceur), 
Ethique et Politique. Esprit. February, 1959. 

White, Howard B. Bacon, Bruno, and th 
Eternal Recurrence. Social Research. Winter, 
1958. 

Wolfe, Bertram D. Marxism Today. Antioch 
Review. Winter, 1958. 

Zanfarino, A. Alexis de Tocqueville politico 
e moralista. Stud: Politici. January-March, 
1958. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


JAMES G. MARCH 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Philosophy of Social Science 


Braybrooke, D. The relevance of norms to 
political description. American Political Science 
Review, 1958, 52, 989-1006. 

Rapoport, A. Various meanings of “theory.” 
American Political Science Review, 1958, 52, 
972-988. i 


Research Methods and Organization 


Lindzey, G. On the classification of projec- 
tive techniques. Psychological Bulletin, 1959, 
66, 158-168. 

Shutz, W. C. Some implications of the logi- 
cal calculus for empirical classes for social 
science methodology. Psychometrika, 1959, 24, 
69-88. 

Sterling, T. D. Publication decisions and 
their possible effects on inferences drawn from 
tests of significance—or vice versa. Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, 1959, 64, 
80-34, 


Motivation and Personality 


Kagan, J. The concept of identification. 
Psychological Review, 1958, 65, 296-305. 

Vogel, W., Raymond, S. & Lazarus, R. S. 
Intrinsic motivation and psychological stress. 


Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
1959, 58, 225-233. 


Opinions and Attitudes 
Rhine, R. J. A concept-formation approach 
to attitude acquisition. Psychological Revier, 
1958, 65, 362-370. 


Cognitive Processes and Individual 
Decision Making 

Adams, E. W. & Fagot, R. A model of risix- 
less choice. Behavioral Science, 1959, 4, 1-10. 

Festinger, L. & Carlsmith, J. M. Cognitive 
consequences of forced compliance. Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1959, 68, 203- 
210. 

Gardner, R. W. Multiple-choice decision b3- 
havior. American Journal of Psychology, 1953, 
71, 710-717. 

Hanania, M. I. A generalization of the Bush- 
Mostellar model with some significance tests. 
Psychometrika, 1959, 24, 538-68. 

Holzman, M. Theories of choice and conflict 
in psychology and economics. Journal of Con- 
flict Resolution, 1958, 2, 310-320. 

Katona, G. Repetitiousness and variability 
of consumer behavior. Human Relations, 1959, 
12, 35-50. 
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LaBerge, D. Effect of preliminary trials on 
rate of conditioning in a simple prediction situ- 
ation. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1959, 57, 20-24. 

Nicks, D. C. Prediction of sequential two- 
choice decisions from event runs. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1959, 67, 105-114. `~ 

Rosenblatt, F. The perceptron: a probabilis- 
tic model for information storage and organ- 
ization in the brain. Psychological Review, 1958, 
66, 386-408. 

Royden, H. L., Suppes, P. & Walsh, K. A 
model for the experimental measurement of the 
utility of gambling. Behavioral Science, 1959, 4, 
11-18. 

Schonbach, P. Cognition, motivation, and 
time perception. Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 1959, 58, 195-202. 

Scodel, A., Ratoosh, P. & Minas, J. S. Some 
personality correlates of decision making un- 
der conditions of risk. Behavorial Science, 1959, 
4, 19-28. 

Siegel, S. & Goldstein, D. A. Decision-mak- 
ing behavior in a two-choice uncertain out- 
come situation. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1959, 57, 37-42, 

Wyckoff, L. B. Toward a quantitative theory 
of secondary reinforcement. Psychological Re- 
view, 1959, 66, 68-78. 


Interpersonal Influence 


Goldstein, M. J. The relationship between 
coping and avoiding behavior and response to 
fear-arousing propaganda. Journal of Abnormal 
and Soctal Psychology, 1959, 68, 253-258. 

McDavid, J., Jr. Personality and situational 
determinants of conformity. Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, 1959, 68, 241- 
246. 


Group Behavior 


Deutsch, M. Trust and suspicion. Journal of 
Conflict Resolution, 1958, 2, 265-279. 

Deutsch, M. Some factors affecting member- 
ship motivation and achievement motivation 
in a group. Human Relations, 1959, 12, 81-95. 

Jackson, J. M. A space for conceptualizing 
person-group relationships. Human Relations, 
1959, 12, 8-16. 

Lorge, I., Fox, D., Davitz, J. & Brenner, M. 
A survey of studies contrasting the quality of 
group performance, 1920-1957. Psychological 
Bulletin, 1958, 66, 337-372. 

Mann, J. H. & Mann, C. H. The importance 
of group task in producing group-member 
personality and behavior changes. Human 
Relations, 1959, 12, 75-80, 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


Schelling, T. C. The strategy of conflict: 
prospectus for a reorientation of game theory. 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1958, 2, 203-264. 

Schubert, G. A. The study of judicial deci- 
sion-making as an aspect of political behavior. 
American Political Science Review, 1958, 52, 
1007-1025. 

Southall, A. An operational theory of role. - 
Human Relations, 1959, 12, 17-34. 

Valavanis, S. The resolution of conflict when 
utilities interact. Journal of Conflict Resolu- 
tion, 1958, 2, 156-169. 


Organizational Behavior 


Feld, M. D. Information and authority: the 
structure of military organization. American 
Sociological Review, 1959, 24, 15-22. 

Gordon, C. W. & Babchuk, N. A typology of 
voluntary associations. American Sociological 
Review, 1959, 24, 22-29. 

Grusky, O. Role conflict in organization: a 
study of prison camp officials, Administrative 
Science Quarterly, 1959, 3, 452-472. 

Hartmann, H. Manager and entrepreneurs: a 
useful distinction? Administrative Science 
Quarterly, 1959, 3, 429-451. 

Heady, F. Bureaucratic theory and com- 
parative administration. Administrative Science 
Quarterly, 1959, 3, 509-525, 

Janowitz, M. Changing patterns of organ- 
izational authority: the military establish- 
ment. Administrative Science Quarterly, 1959, 
3, 473-493. 

Lanzillotti, R. F. Pricing objectives in large 
companies, American Economic Review, 1958, 
48, 921-940. 

Levinson, D. J. Role, personality, and social 
structure in the organizational setting. Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1959, 58, 
170-180. 

Niehoff, A. Caste and industrial organiza~ 
tion in north India. Administrative Science 
Quarterly, 1959, 3, 494-508. 

Ross, A. D. Control and leadership in wom- 
en’s groups: an analysis of philanthropic 
money-raising activity. Social Forces, 1958, 37, 
124-1381. 

Scott, F. G. Action theory and research in 
social organization, American Journal of 
Sociology, 1959, 64, 886-395. 

Seligman, L. G. A study of leadership selec- 
tion in Oregon. Western Political Quarterly, 
1959, 12, 153-167. 

Thomas, E. J. Role conceptions and organ- 
izational size. American Sociological Review, 
1959, 24, 30-37. 

Wilson, B. R. An analysis of sect develop- 
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ment. American Sociological Review, 1959, 24, 
38-15. 


Voting Behavior 


Baggaley, A. R. Patterns of voting change 
in Wisconsin counties, 1952-1957. Western 
Political Quarterly, 1959, 12, 141-144. 

Derge, D. R. Metropolitan and outstate 
alignments in Illinois and Missouri legislative 
districts. American Political Science Review, 
1958, 62, 1051-1065. 

Glaser, W. A. Intention and voting turnout. 
American Political Science Review, 1958, 52, 
1030-1040. 

Jonas, E. H. et al. Western politics and the 
1958 elections. Western Political Quarterly, 
1959, 12, 241-866. 

Masters, N. A. & Wright, D. S. Trends and 
variations in the two-party vote: the case of 
Michigan. American Political Science Review, 
1958, 52, 1078-1090. 

Ogden, D. M., Jr. A voting behavior ap- 
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proach to split-ticket voting in 1952. Western 
Political Quarterly, 1958, 11, 481-493. 

Press, C. Voting statistics and presidential 
coattails. American Political Science Review, 
1958, 52, 1041-1050. 

Standing, W. H. & Robinson, J. A. Inter- 
party competition and primary contesting: the 
case of Indiana. American Political Science Re- 
view, 1958, 52, 1066-1077. 


Culture and Institutions 


Barth, E. A. T. & Abu-Laban, B. Power 
structure and the Negro sub-community. 
American Sociological Review. 1959, 24, 69-76. 

Lee, L. Institutions and ideas in social 
change. American Journal of Economics and 
Sociology, 1959, 18, 127-188. 

Rhyne, E. H. Political parties and decision 
making in three southern counties, American 
Political Science Review, 1958, 52, 1091-1107. 

Slocum, W. L. Some sociological aspects of 
occupational choice. American Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, 1959, 18, 139-147. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


ABBOTT, Frank C. Government Policy and 
Higher Education: A Study of the Regents of 
the University of the State of New York, 1784- 
1949. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press. 1958. Pp. xi, 417. $6.00. 

Apams, Dorrs Goopricx. Iraq’s People and 
Resources. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1958. Pp. viii, 
160. $3.00. 

ALLOWAY, Cuirrorp C. United States Constitu- 
tional Law. Coral Gables, Fla.: University of 
Miami Press; New York: Oceana Publica- 
tions. 1958. Pp. xi, 127. $3.95. 

Aurug, Yiumz M. Turkey and Some Problems 
of International Law. Istanbul: University of 
Istanbul. 1958. Pp. 166. 

ARMSTRONG, Winttam M. E. L. Godkin and 
American Foreign Policy, 1865-1900. New 
York: Bookman Associates. 1958. Pp. 268. 
$5.00. 

BaneRsex, K. C. The World by 1975. Calcutta: 
K. C. Banerjee and Company. 1958. Pp. 
vii, 232. Rs. 5.50. 

Benians, E. A., Sır James BUTLER, and 
C. E. CARRINGTON (EDS.). The Cambridge 
History of the British Empire. Volume TIT, 
The Empire-Commonwealih, 1870-1919. New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1959. 
Pp. xxi, 948. $19.50. 

Bonner, HuBERT. Group Dynamics: Princi- 


ples and Applications. New York: Ronald 
Press Company. 1959. Pp. viii, 531. $6.50. 

Bouscargen, Antuony T. A Guide to Anti- 
Communist Action. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company. Pp. xii, 244. $4.00. 

CARTER, CLYDE C, State Regulation of Comirer- 
cial Motor Carriers in North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
1958. Pp. x, 210. $5.00. 

Comen, Jurus, Reainatp A. H. Rozson, 
AND ALAN Bates. Parental Authority: The 
Community and the Law. New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Rutgers University Press. 1958. Pp. 
xii, 801. $6.00. 

CoLEMAN, Jonn. Authors of Liberty. New 
York: Vantage Press. 195i. Pp. 244. $3.75. 

CoLLART, Yves. Disarmament: A Study Guide 
and Bibliography on the Efforts of the United 
Nations. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 
1958. Pp. 110. 3 guilders. 

COLLINS, IRENE. The Government and the News- 
paper Press in France, 1814-1881. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. 
xiv, 201. $4.80. 

Coorrr, Frang E. Living the Law. Indian- 
apolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1953. 
Pp. xv, 184. 

Craven, WESLEY FRANK, AND James Lua 
Carts (Eps.). The Army Air Forces in World 
War II. Volume VII, Services Around the 
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World. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1958. Pp. lii, 666. $8.50. 

Crowtey, D. W. The Background to Current 
Affairs. London: Macmillan and Company; 
New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1958. Pp. ix, 
870, $5.00. 

CunuirFrE, Marcus. The Nation Takes Shape, 
1789-1837. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1959. Pp. vi, 222. $3.50. 

Drarer, G. I. A. D. The Red Cross Conven- 
tions. New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 
1958. Pp. ix, 228. $6.00. 

DURKHEIM, EMILE. TRANSLATED BY CORNELIA 
BROOKTFIELD. Professional Ethics and Civic 
Morals. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press. 1958. 
Pp. xliv, 228. ; 

DURKHEIM, EMILS. TRANSLATED BY CHAR- 
LOTTE SATTLER. Eprrep BY Arvin W. 
GOULDNER. Socialism and Saint-Simon. Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press. 1958. 
Pp. xxix, 240. $5.00. 

Ecxstein, Orro. Water-Resource Development: 
The Economics of Project Evaluation. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1958. Pp. xiii, 300. $6.50. 

GALENSON, WALTER (ED.). Labor and Eco- 
nomic Development. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons; London: Chapman and Hall. 
1959. Pp. xii, 304. $6.75. 

Ganar, Jonn. University Research on Interna- 
tional Affairs. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education. 1958. Pp. xvii, 147. 
$3.00. 

Garwoop, ELLEN Crayton. Will Clayton: A 
Short Biography. Austin: University of 
Texas Press. 1958. Pp. xii, 164. $3.00. 

Goocu, G. P. Under Sia Reigns. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 1959. Pp. vi, 344. $8.50. 

Hacxsr, Lours M. American Capitalism: Its 
Promise and Achievement. Princeton: D. Van 
Nostrand and Company. 1957. Pp. 190. 
$1.25. 

Haupwacus, Maurice. TRANSLATED BY 
CLAIRE DELAVENAY. The Psychology of So- 
cial Class. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press. 
1958. Pp. xvii, 142. $4.00. 

Hanning, H. B. (mp.). George Curry, 1861- 
1947: An Autobiography. Albuquerque: Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press. 1958. Pp. xv, 
336, $6.50. : 

Hint, Ricsard. Egypt in the Sudan, 1820- 
1881. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1959. Pp. xi, 188. $4.00. 

Hitt, Norman, anp Doniver Luno. If the 
Churches Want World Peace. New York: 
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The Macmillan Company. 1958. Pp. vi, 
148. $3.00. 

INSTITUTE OF RESEARCH oN OVERSEAS Pro- 
GRAMS. The International Programs of Amer- 
ican Universities: An Inventory and An- 
alysis. East Lansing: Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 1958. Pp. 323. $3.00 cloth; $2.00 
paper. 

JACCARD, PIERRE. Politique de Vemploie et de 
Véducation. Paris: Payot. 1957. Pp. 256. 
1,500 fr. . 

Jackson, W. G. F. Seven Roads to Moscow. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 1958. 
Pp. x, 334. $7.50. 

JACOBSSON, Per. EDITED BY ERIN E. JUCKER- 
Furetwoop. Some Monetary Problems— 
International and National. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1958. Pp. vii, 374. 
$6.75. 

LAVERGNE, BERNARD, L’Hégémonie du con- 
sommateur: vers une renovation de la science 
économique. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1958. Pp. 359. 900 fr. 

Leiserson, Marx W. Wages and Economic 
Control in Norway, 1945-1957. Cambridge, 
Mass: Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. 
xiv, 174. $4.50. 

LICHTENSTADTER, ILSE. Islam and the Modern 
Age: An Analysis and an Appraisal. New 
York: Bookman Associates. 1958. Pp. 228. 
$4.50. ; 

Lovesoy, Davin S. Rhode Island Politics and 
the American Revolution, 1760-1776. Provi- 
dence, R.I.: Brown University Press. 1958. 

McCarruy, Raymonp G. (p.). Drinking and 
Intoxication: Selected Readings in Social Atti- 
tudes and Controls. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press; New Haven: Yale Center of Alcohol 
Studies. 1959. Pp. xvii, 455. $7.50. 

Mason, Jomn Brown, AnD H. CARROLL 
Parsa. Thailand Bibliography. Gainesville, 
Fla.: University of Florida Libraries. 1958. 
Pp. vii, 247. 

Mason, Puur. The Birth of a Dilemma: The 
Conquest and Setilement of Rhodesia. London, 
Toronto, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 366. $4.80. 

Merrer, Ricnarp L. Modern Science and the 
Human Fertility Problem. New York: John ` 
Wiley and Sons; London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1959. Pp. xii, 263. 

Mounxrman, C. A. American Aid to Greece: A 
Report on the First Ten Years. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1958. Pp. ix, 306. 
$5.00. 

Nicuous, J. ALDEN. Germany after Bismarck: 
The Caprivi Era, 1890-1894. Cambridge, 
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Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1958. Pp. 
xii, 404. $7.50. 

Nigam, N. A., and Ricsarp McKeon (EDs. 
AND TRANS.). The Edicts of Asoka. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1959. Pp. 
xxvii, 68. $1.75. 

Porter, H. C. Reformation and Reaction in 
Tudor Cambridge. New York: Cambridge 


University Press. 1958. Pp. xi, 461. $10.00. ` 


Sasine, Guorce H. Marzism. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press. Pp. iv, 60. $.75. 

SAREL, Benno. La classe ouvritre d’allemagne 
orientale: essai de chronique, 1945-1958. 
Paris: Les Editions Ouvrières. 1958. Pp. 
268. 915 fr. 

SaunpgErs, M. G. (gp.). The Soviet Navy. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1958. Pp. 340. 
$7.50. 

Scrrovsxy, Tizor. Economic Theory and West- 
ern European Integration. Stanford, Cal.: 
Stanford University Press. 1958. Pp. 153. 
$3.50. 

Sxaw, J. T. (&D.). The American Bibliography 
of Slavic and East European Studies for 1957. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Publica- 
tions. 1958. Pp. 103. $2.00. 

Surck, Tom. Permanent Peace: A Check and 
Balance Plan. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1958. Pp. x, 181. $2.95. 

Surry, Jonn I. A Banker’s View of Farm Man- 
agerial Problems. New York: Greenwich 
Book Publishers. 1958. Pp. 336. $4.75. 

SMITH, VINCENT A. EDITED BY PERCIVAL 
Srzar. The Ozford History of India. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 8rd ed. 1958. 
Pp. xiii, 898. $6.75. 

TANNENBAUM, ARNOLD §., AND ROBERT L. 
Kann. Participation in Union Locals. 
Evanston, Il., White Plains, N.Y.: Row, 
Peterson and Company. 1958. Pp. xii, 275. 
$5.50. 

Tuompson, Epear T., anD Everett C. 
Hueuss. Race: Individual and Collective Be- 
havior. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press. 1958. 
Pp. x, 619. $7.50. 

TOCQUEVILLE, ALEXIS DE. EDITED AND TRANS- 
LATED BY Joun Luxacs. The European 


Revolution and Correspondence with Co +: 
eau. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday Ancin 
Books, 1959. Pp. xi, 340. $1.25 paper. 

Trerousst, Hans L. Ben Buller: The Seu 
Called Him Beast! New York: Twayne Pul 
lishers. 1958. Pp. 365. $5.00. 

United States Government Organization Meru 
for 1958-59, Washington, D.C.: U. 8. Go. 
ernment Printing Office. Rev. ed. 1963. Py 
791. $1.50. 

Van PETTEN, ALBERT Arcupr. The Gro 
Man's Life, 1926 to 2000 A.D. New York 
Utopian Publishers. 1959. Pp. 319. “3.5! 

WALWORTH, ARTHUR. Woodrow Wilson. Ve 
ume I, American Prophet. Volume IF, Vori 
Prophet. New York, London, Torort< 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1958. Py 
xi, 436; 439. $15.00. 

Warsa, Warren B, (2p.). Readings in Ru 
sian History. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Un 
versity Press. 8rd ed. 1959. Pp. ix, TOL 
$7.50. 

Wess, LEICESTER C. Church and State in Itil, 
1947-1957. Melbourne: Melbourne Un: 
versity Press; New York: Cambridge Un’ 
versity Press. 1958. Pp. x, 60. 

Ware, L. W., anv W. D. Husspy. Guvern 
ment in Great Britain, the Empire, aid tF 
Commonwealth. New York: Cambridge Uri 
versity Press. 2nd ed. 1958. Pp. 294. $3.00 

Wien, Lewis M. The Faction of Cousins. 
Political Account of the Grenvilles, 1788-17 %.. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Pr s- 
1958. Pp. xiv, 351. $5.00. 

WUERTHNER, J. J., Jr. The Businessi.an’ 
Guide to Practical Politics. Chicago: Iteur: 
Regnery Company. 1959. Pp. xviii, 233 
$3.75. 

Yearuny, Crurrton K., Jr. Britons in Ameri 
can Labor: A History of the Influence of th 
United Kingdom Immigrants on Americar 
Labor, 1820-1914. Baltimore: The Jorn 
Hopkins Press. 1957. Pp. 332. $4.00. 

ZINKE, Georce W. The American Economy. 
An Introductory Analysis. New York: Thi 
Ronald Press Company. 1959. Pp. xvi, 70-4. 
$6.75. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


1959 ANNUAL MEETING | 


AND SLATE OF OFFICERS FOR 1959-60 


The 1959 Annual Meeting of the Association will be held Sep- 
tember 10-12, at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D. C. Pro- 
fessor Emmette S. Redford, of the University of Texas, is Chairman 
of the Program Committee, and Vincent Rock, Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, is Chairman of the Committee on Local 
Arrangements. 

At the Annual Business Meeting the Nominating Committee 
(comprising Kenneth W. Thompson, Chairman, George B. Gallo- 
way, Thomas P. Jenkin, John W. Masland, C. Herman Pritchett, 
and Donald S. Strong) will propose the following officers for 1959- 
60: President-Elect, Emmette S. Redford (University of Texas); 
Vice-Presidents, David Fellman (University of Wisconsin), George 
A. Graham (Brookings Institution), and Alpheus T. Mason (Prince- 
ton University); Secretary, Victoria Schuck (Mount Holyoke 
College); Treasurer, Max M. Kampelman (Washington, D. C.); 
Members of the Council for two years, Edward McN. Burns (Rutgers 
University), Charles E. Gilbert (Swarthmore College), Arthur 
Naftalin (Commissioner of Administration, State of ‘Minnesota), 
George A. Shipman (University of Washington), George W. Spicer 
(University of Virginia), Paul G. Steinbicker (St. Louis University), 
Robert Walker (Stanford University) and Rene De Visme William- 
son (Louisiana State University). 











PROGRAM: 1960 MEETINGS 


Early appointment of the Program Committee for the annual 
meetings of the Association to be held in New York City in Septem- 
ber, 1960, makes it timely now to invite anyone having program 
suggestions for the occasion to convey them as soon as may be con- 
venient to the Chairman or an appropriate member of the Com- 
mittee. Its members are: C. Herman Pritchett, University of 
Chicago, Chairman; Samuel Beer, Harvard University, Comparative 
Government; Harlan Cleveland, Syracuse University, International 
Relations; David Fellman, University of Wisconsin, Public Law; 
George A. Graham, Brookings Institution, Public Administration; 
John H. Hallowell, Duke University, Political Theory; Norton E. 
Long, Northwestern University, State and Local Government; 
John A. Vieg, Pomona College, Political Parties; and Ruth G. 
| entei, Hunter College, National Government. 
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NOTICE TO ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


Report of Executive Committee Action on 
the Report of The Committee on Finances 
and Program 


Following the Executive Committee Meet- 
ing on November 1, 1958, President Cole, in 
accordance with action of the Committee, ap- 
pointed a Committee on Finances and Pro- 
gram composed of Pendleton Herring, Chair- 
man, Taylor Cole, Max M. Kampelman, V. O. 
Key, Harold D. Lasswell, and E. E. Schatt- 
schneider. The Committee was authorized to 
examine the financial situation of the Associa- 
tion, the Association’s program, and other 
related matters, and to make recommenda- 
tions to the Executive Committee and Council. 
The Committee met on January 20, 1959, and 
later drew up a two-part report, the first part 
dealing primarily with finances, the second 
part with program. The first section of the re- 
port follows: 

“The problems presented to this Committee 
are not new ones nor are they peculiar to our 
Association. The year-by-year inflation of the 
past ten years—resulting in greatly increased 
printing costs, and in significantly increased 
costs for supplies, rent, postage, and services— 
has placed a severe strain on the Association’s 
budget. This is all the more severe since a 
number of our basic costs have risen more 
rapidly than the general cost of living. For ex- 
ample, the cost of printing the Review in 1947 
was £8,782; in 1959, it will run between 
$26,000 and $27,000. Direct cash expense for 
publication of the Review doubled between 
1949 and 1959. In 1950-1951, the direct costs 
for the Review (these include only printing 
and editorial expenses) were approximately 50 
per cent of the income from dues. Today, in 
spite of greatly increased membership, the 
direct costs for the Review are approxi- 
mately 68 per cent of the income from dues. 
These figures do not include handling member- 
ships and subscriptions, billing, bookkeeping, 
central office expense, postage for returned 
Reviews and for remailing. 

“By careful handling of the funds available 
and by a decrease in personnel and office ef- 
ficiency, the Association’s budget has been 
kept in balance. In his 1957 report and again 
in 1958, however, the Treasurer made clear 
that the Association would have to give serious 
consideration to ways of producing additional 
income if the activities and services of the 


Association were to be efficiently maintained 
and continued. 

“The financial problems of the Association 
have been discussed during the last two years 
by the Executive Committee and Council, 
and President Key brought them to the atten- 
tion of the Council and Business Mecting in 
St. Louis in September, 1958. With a budget 
deficit of $4,219.85 approved by the Council 
for 1958-59 and the expectation of continued 
inflation, the matter was again discussed at the 
first meeting this year of the Executive Com- 
mittee, November 1, 1958, and President Colo 
was authorized to appoint this Committee to 
examine the program, activities, and financiai 
situation of the Association and make recom- 
mendations to the Executive Committee and 
Council. 

“All other comparable professional asso- 
ciations are faced with similar financial prob- 
lems. Confronted with a deficit this past year, 
The American Economic Association appointed 
a committee on the deficit. The American Ilis- 
torical Association is reexamining its financial 
situation. In both cases, this has been neces- 
sary in spite of rather large endowments: over 
$700,000 in the case of the historians, over 
$170,000 in the case of the economists. The 
American Sociological Society has increased 
its dues to $6 for students, $12 for subscrip- 
tions to its Review, $15 for regular members, 
and $20 for Fellows (members of five years 
standing.) The American Association of Geog- 
raphers increased dues last year from $10 to 
$15. The dues of The American Anthropolo- 
gical Association are $8.50 for students, $13.50 
for members and Fellows. The American 
Psychological Association dues are $20 for 
members and $25 for members after two years. 

“This Committee, having examined the 
program and activities of our Association, re- 
viewed the budget and the financial problems 
that have resulted from inflation and that will, 
in all likelihood, be exacerbated by continued 
inflation, has come to three conclusions. On 
the basis of current income, one, a number of 
current Association activities will have to he 
discontinued or further cut down; two, addi- 
tional programs or activities of the kind that 
have been approved but not implemented, for 
example, publication of a new Directory, can- 
not be undertaken. Finally, failure to maintain 
present activities and to implement those that 
have been approved will undermine the stand- 
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ing of the profession and decrease the pos- 
sibility of recruiting new members, of obtain- 
ing endowment, or of securing foundation 
support for those activities that should be 
undertaken. The committee, therefore, recom- 
mends that three lines of action be pursued 
simultaneously: 


I. Dues, as defined in 1949, should be increased to: 
A, Student members..........00.. 0008 $ 
B. Regular members and Subscribers... .$ 
C Life members: either eliminate or 

increase tO... ..cececs nese ee ceceaee $1,000.00 
D, Retired members: for those who have 

maintained membership for thirty 

consecutive years prior toretirement Reduced 

dues 
II. A continuing program of membership recruitment 

should be carried on, The activities of the national 
office during the past year have been very helpful in 
this respect. Under a contract with ICA, member- 
ship has been made available to ICA trainees abroad 
at greatly reduced rates to the trainees. In addition, 
a grant has been received from The Asia Foundation 
to subsidize membership for Asian political scientists, 
libraries and research institutes. Finally, through 
the good offices of Francis Wilcox, a grant has been 
secured from the Alexander Freeman Foundation 
to carry on an intensive membership campaign over 
the next year. 
The Committee believes, however, that a continuing 
long range membership campaign is a most essential 
part of the development program of the Association 
and warrants expenditure of regular staff time and 
funds through the years. 

III, Continuing efforts should be made to increase the 
endowment funds of the Association. Some steps 
can be taken without much expenditure of time or 
money, for example, printing a standard form of 
bequest in the Review and calling attention to the 
possibility of furthering the purposes and functions 
of the Association by gift or bequest. Other efforts 
will require a greater expenditure of time and money, 
but should be made a continuing part of the Asso- 
ciation’s activities. 


“The Committee believes that the above 
actions, if adopted and implemented will enable 
the Association to: 


(1) eliminate its deficit, maintain the stability and quality 
of the Revrpw in the face of rising costs of publishing, 
and maintain and strengthen the current program of 
the Association; 

(2) assure the possibility of continued sessions of the 
nominating, program, editorial and other essential 
committees together with a chance of a somewhat 
broader geographical representation; 

(8) carry on a continuing membership and endowment 
campaign; 

(4) publish a new Directory: a reserve fund should be set 

aside and the Directory published regularly at inter- 

vals to be determined by the Executive Committee 
and Council; and 

provide funds for such committees as are needed in 

strengthening existing programs and developing those 

programs and activities that have been approved but 
not implemented.” 
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This section of the report, along with other 
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relevant material, was thoroughly discussed 
by the Executive Committee on March 7, 
1959. On a motion by Ralph Huitt, seconded 
by John Davis, the Executive Committee unan- 
imously gave general approval to this section 
of the report. In addition, the Executive Com- 
mittee took specific action, item by item, on 
the recommendations with respect to dues, as 
follows: 

A. With respect to student members: on a motion by 
Ralph Huitt, seconded by Harvey Mansfield, the 
Committee unanimously recommended to the Council 
that the student dues be increased to $6.00. 

B. With respect to regular members and subseribers: on a 
motion by Emmette Redford, seconded by John Davis, 
the Committee unanimously recommended to the 
Council that (1) dues for regular members be fixed 
at $15.00, and (2) that the Council be authorized to 
fix the dues for institutional and library subscribers at 
a rate not less than that for regular members. 

C. With respect to life members: on a motion by Jobn 
Davis, seconded by Ralph Huitt, the Committee unan- 
imously recommended to the Council that (1) the 
life membership be retained, (2) that it be called 
sustaining or contributing life membership, (3) that 
the dues for such membership be $1000.00, and (4) 
that dues from such memberships be added to the 
endowment funds of the Association. 

D. With respect to retired members: on a motion by 
John Davis, seconded by Ralph Huitt, the Committee 
unanimously recommended to the Council that dues 
be fixed at $8.00 for those members who have at least 
twenty consecutive years of membership immediately 
preceding retirement. 


In brief summary, the second section of the 
Report of the Committee on Finances and 
Program, dealing with the Association pro- 
gram, follows: 

“Programs and activities. The Committee 
believes it very important for the Association 
to contribute to the professional development 
of its members and to aid in creating an ade- 
quate image of political science and political 
scientists on the part of the public.... 

“In considering future programs and ac- 
tivities, the Committee recommends that the 
Executive Committee and Council give priority 
to maintaining and strengthening present 
activities and those new activities that have 
already been approved before developing addi- 
tional programs. Specifically, the committee 
recommends that first priority, and one which 
the financial recommendations above should 
make possible, be given to maintaining the 
stability and high quality of the Review and 
the Annual Meetings.... 

“Secondly, the Committee recommends the 
publication of a new Directory; it also recom- 
mends that the Directory be published on some 
regular schedule of three, four, or five years 
and that money be set aside each year in the 
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budget to make this possible.... 

“Only when the above activities that have 
already been approved have been developed 
should the Association seek to move in new 
directions. When that time comes, however, 
the Committee recommends that special atten- 
tion be given to the relation between the Asso- 
ciation and the teaching of government in the 
secondary schools and to problems of docu- 
mentation and improved methods of com- 
munication among political scientists.” 

The Executive Committee discussed the 
second section of the report very briefly, ex- 
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pressed general approval provided its recon - 
mendations do not place an increased financial 
strain on the Association, and agreed to discu: s 
this section of the report further at the next 
Executive Committee Meeting. 

Since the above matters require action of 
the Council and Business Meetings in Septem- 
ber, 1959, the Executive Committee, on mo‘ion 
of Evron Kirkpatrick, seconded by Carl 
Swisher, unanimously approved the publics- 
tion of this section of the Minutes of the 
Executive Committee Meeting of March 7, 
1959 in the June issue of the Review. 


PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


Section K—Sccial and Economic Sciences— 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will hold sessions for contrib- 
uted papers at the annual meeting of the 
AAAS in Chicago, December 26-31, 1959. 
Association members interested in presenting 
a paper at these sessions should forward titles 
and abstracts not later than September 20 to 
Donald P. Ray, Secretary of AAAS Section K, 
National Academy of Economics and Political 
Science, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Papers should be based on 
research recently completed by the author. 
The American Political Science Association is 
an affiliate member of the Section on Social 
and Economic Sciences of the AAAS. 


The annual meeting of The Ohio Association 
of Economists and Political Scientists was 
held on The Ohio State University campus on 
Saturday, March 14. Papers were given on 
“Cooperative Federalism: Food and Drug 
Control Problems” by James A. Woodworth, 
of Miami University; “Party Politics in Ohio” 
by Thomas Flinn, of Oberlin College; “United 
States Policy in the Middle East” by John 
Kelly, of Ohio Wesleyan University, and 
“The Birth of a New Nation: Cyprus” by 
Roy P. Fairfield, of Ohio University. The 
president, H. A. VanDorn, Kent State Uni- 
versity, presided at the luncheon. The guest 
speaker was Dunning Idle, of Western College 
for Women, who spoke on “Emerging Africa.” 
The officers for 1959-60 are: president, Leland 
Gordon, economics, Denison University; vice- 
president, Ray H. Gusteson, political science, 
Ohio University; secretary-treasurer, Mona 
Fletcher, political science, Kent State Uni- 
versity. Ninety-five were in attendance. 


Representatives from over forty civic, peo- 
fessional and business groups of the Nationcl 
Capital region attended the Citizens’ Confer- 
ence on Washington Area Metropolitan Prob- 
lems conducted by the School of Government 
and Public Administration of The American 
University, January 16 and 17, 1959. 

The Conference was co-sponsored by the 
participating organizations. Its theme wes 
“The Citizens’ Role in Shaping the Future cf 
the National Capital Region.” Panel discu-- 
sions centered upon the political aspects of 
metropolitan problems in transportatior, 
economic development and water resource’. 
Each panel held sessions to consider, in laht 
of its particular problem, the following genv's] 
questions: “What are the reasons for, and 
consequences of, continuing as we are?” What 
are the requirements for firm decisions equal 
to the multi-jurisdictional scope of the prob- 
lem?” And “What immediate citizen, grou» 
and governmental action might be taker to 
satisfy the basic requirements for firm de- 
cisions?” 

The Conference was keynoted by Senxtor 
Alan Bible of Nevada, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbic. 
Senator R. Vance Hartke of Indiana, delivered 
the dinner address on “National Policy for 
Urban America.” Conference director was Mr. 
Royce Hanson of the faculty of the School of 
Government and Public Administration. 


More than 70 representatives from 37 
colleges, universities, military institutes, news- 
papers, foundations, and government services 
gathered at the Ohio State University on 
February 27 and 28 to participate in a Cor- 
ference on Civil-Military Relations. Tho 
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meetings, financed from Mershon funds and 
sponsored ‘jointly by the Defense Studies 
Committee and the Department of History at 
Ohio State; discussed such topics as the de- 
velopment of wartime civilian leadership in 
Great Britain, Germany, Russia, and the 
United States; the tradition of civil-military 
relations in recent American history; the role 
of public opinion in policy-making; and the 
place of the military leaders in the Soviet 
Union and in Communist China. The featured 
speaker, Norman Gibbs, Chichele Professor 
of the History of War at Oxford University, 
delivered an address on “Winston Churchill 
and the British War Cabinet.” Ten other 
papers were read; it is planned to publish them 
in a collective volume at a later date. 


The Twelfth Annual Conference on the 
Causes of War and Conditions of Peace spon- 
sored by the Borah Foundation for the Out- 
lawry of War was held at the University of 
Idaho March 18-19, 1959. The theme selected 
for this year’s conference is “Integrity and 
Expediency in Foreign Policy.” Major ad- 
dresses were delivered by Professor Malcolm 
Moos, Johns Hopkins University, on “The 
Role of Ideals in Foreign Policy”; Dr. Charles 
B. Marshall, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, on “The Demands of Expedi- 
ency”; and Charles Malik, President of the 
General Assembly, “Causes of War and Con- 
ditions of Peace.” The Conference is a public 
event attended by interested citizens and 
representatives of neighboring institutions. 


The Woodrow Wilson Department of For- 
eign Affairs of the University of Virginia held 
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a conference on “POLAND SINCE 1956” on 
April 8-4, 1959. The subjects discussed were, 
The Political and Ideological Situation, the 
Economic Picture, Foreign Relations, Intellec- 
tual Life, and Conditions of the Polish People 
Today. Some of the participants were, Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski, Harvard University, Roman 
Michalowski, New York University, Marian 
K. Dziewanowski, Boston College, John C. 
Campbell, Council on Foreign Relations, New 
York, Jan Wazelaki, Washington, D. C. and 
others, 


Indiana University was host to the directors 
of university public administration training 
programs on December 29-30, 1958 to discuss 
recruitment and selection of graduate students, 
improving pre-service academic programs, 
university in-service training services and re- 
search in university public administration 
programs. 

Lloyd M. Short of the University of Mich- 
igan served as Chairman of the meeting, and 
local arrangements were made by York Will- 
bern, Department of Government, Indiana 
University. Universities represented were Ala- 
bama, American, California (Los Angeles), 
Colorado, Cornell, Florida, Georgia, Harvard, 
Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Michigan State, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio State, Pennsyl- 
vania, Pittsburgh, Syracuse, Washington, 
Washington (St. Louis), Wisconsin and City 
College of New York. Also attending were in- 
dividuals from Brookings Institution, Ford 
Foundation, the U. S. Office of Health Educa- 
tion and Welfare, the Southern Regional 
Training Program and The American Society 
for Public Administration. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
has announced annual awards of $1000 to the 
authors of unpublished monographs, one each 
in the humanities, the social sciences and the 
physical and biological sciences; recipients will 
be expected to arrange for publication. Closing 
date for 1959 is October 1. The reading com- 
mittee for the social sciences consists of Clyde 
K. M. Kluckhohn, Merle Fainsod and Robert 
M. Solow. Address Committee on Monograph 
Prizes, AAAS, 280 Newton St., Brookline Sta., 
Boston 46, Mass. 


Awards of $1000 each for the three best 
speeches or articles on public leadership have 
recently been established by The Fund for 


Adult Education. The prize-winning articles 
and speeches will eventually be published in a 
single volume either by the Fund or com- 
mercially, Awards, to be given in each of the 
years 1959 and 1960, are designed to generate 
the best thinking on the nature of public 
leadership and on ways in which more ade- 
quate education can be provided to help pre- 
pare American leadership on every level of 
social, economic and political organization to 
serve the general welfare. To be considered 
for an Award, a copy of the talk and a deserip- 
tion of the occasion on which it was delivered 
should be sent to the Office of Information, 
The Fund for Adult Education. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


While behavioral scientists are making in- 
creasing use of high speed computers in many 
novel ways, a rather serious lack of communi- 
cation about them still exists. For instance, 
a considerable duplication of effort has been 
noted in the writing of programs for various 
kinds of statistical computations. To fill this 
gap, a behavioral science computer newsletter 
is being started, as a department of the quar- 
terly journal Behavioral Science, published by 
the Mental Health Research Institute of The 
University of Michigan. 

The first number of the newsletter appears 
in the April 1959 issue of Behavioral Science, 
and consists of: (1) News items about installa- 
tions, people, training courses, and computer 
programs; (2) Brief papers descriptive of in- 
tegrated systems of data processing, computa- 
tion, information retrieval or simulation; (3) 
Somewhat longer papers about more general 
topics related to computer usage or program- 
ming; and (4) More theoretical papers about 
linear programming, machines that learn or 
play games, foreign language translation by 
machine, etc. 

The committee responsible for the newsletter 
is: Steven G. Vandenberg, Mental Health Re- 
search Institute, University of Michigan; 
Bert F. Green, Lincoln Laboratories, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Bruce Mac- 
Keuzie, International Business Machines; John 
Mauchley, Remington Rand UNIVAC; Martin 
Rogoff, U. S. Bureau of Mines; Charles Wrig- 
ley, Michigan State University. 

Manuscripts can be sent to Dr. Vandenberg, 
Dr. Green or Dr. MacKenzie. The subscription 
price of Behavioral Science is $6.00 a year, or 
$5.00 to persons who identify themselves as 
members of a recognized national professional 
or scientific organization. Checks may be made 
out to: Behavioral Science, Mental Health Re- 
search Institute, The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The editors are striving for a level of pres- 
entation somewhere between the elegance 
and length of the Journal of the Association of 
Computer Machinery and the brevity and 
popular tone of commercial news journals such 
as Datamation or Computers and Automation. 


The Brookings Institution announces the 
award of six research fellowships in economics 
and governmental-studies for the academic 
year 1959-60. The Fellows were chosen com- 
petitively from a list of candidates nominated 
by the graduate faculties of leading universi- 
ties. The awards went to David Ott, University 
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of Maryland, Hourmouzis G. Georgiadis, 
Cornell University, Robert N. Schweitzer, 
University of California, Joseph Cooper, 
Harvard University, Eugene N. Feingold, 
Princeton University, Nelson Polsby, Yale. 


The Graduate School of the University of 
Florida announces the initiation of a scholarly 
series to be entitled University of Florida 
Monographs: Social Sciences. The series will bo 
devoted primarily to the publication of re- 
search by present and former members of the 
scholarly community of the University. Four 
numbers will be published each year with the 
first appearing early in 1959. Monographs will 
be drawn from the fields of anthropology, 
economics, history, political science, sociology, 
and from appropriate areas in education, 
geography, law, and psychology. Editcrial 
communications should be addressed to L. N. 
McAlister, 111 Peabody Hall, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. Business corre- 
spondence should be directed to Lewis F. 
Haines, Director, University of Florida Press, 
Gainesville, Florida. 


The department of social sciences at the 
University of Idaho has for many years had 
a master’s program in political science. New 
doctoral programs in political science, and also 
history, will be initiated September 1959. 
Supporting fields within the department are 
sociology and philosophy and a strong sup- 
porting program is available in economics. The 
combination of faculty specialization with 
existing library resources seems particularly 
strong in the areas of American governmental 
institutions, state and local governments, po- 
litical parties, legislation, public administra- 
tion, and international relations. Prospective 
doctoral candidates should expect to write e 
dissertation in one of these areas, 


A new scholarly journal, Labor History, is 
being planned for publication in late 1959 or 
1960. The following are members of the edi- 
torial board: Richard B. Morris, Chairman; 
Daniel Bell, Walter Galenson, John Hail, 
Maurice Neufeld, Brendan Sexton and Philip 
Taft. 

Labor History will publish articles in the 
following fields: original research in labor 
history, studies of specific unions and of tko 
impact of labor problems upon ethnic and 
minority groups; broad interpretive articles 
on the theory of labor history, biographical 
memoirs and studies of important trade union 
figures; studies of foreign labor movements 
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which shed light on American labor develop- 
ment; and studies of radical groups or radical 
history related to labor history. 

Labor History, which will appear three times 
a year, is being published under a grant from 
The Tamiment Institute and in cooperation 
with the Society of Labor Historians. Contrib- 
utions are welcome and should be addressed 
to Dr. Norman Jacobs, editorial director, c/o 
The Tamiment Institute, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, New York. ‘ 


The University of Oregon has established a 
research and graduate training Institute for 
Community Studies. The department of politi- 
cal science is cooperating with the department 
of sociology and the school of education in the 
comparative study of political, social and 
economic structures of American communities, 
from small villages to metropolitan areas. 
Robert Agger is Deputy Director and E. S. 
Wengert is a member of the policy advisory 
committee of the Institute. 


The opening of the new Pius XII Library 
at St. Louis University will make available 
the Vatican Library in microfilm to scholars in 
all fields. This should be of particular interest 
to researchers in the history of political 
thought. 


, 


The newly elected officers of Pi Sigma Alpha 
are: Claude E. Hawley, President, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Eric C. Bellquist, Vice-President, 
University of California; Don L. Bowen, 
Secretary-Treasurer, American Society for 
Public Administration; Thomas I. Cook, 
Johns Hopkins University; Cullen B. Gosnell, 
Emory University; W. Brooke Graves, Library 
of Congress; Francis H. Heller, University of 
Kansas; Edward H. Hobbs, University of 
Mississippi; Frederick C. Irion, University of 
New Mexico; Evron M. Kirkpatrick, American 
Political Science Association; Charles E. 
Martin, University of Washington; Reuben G. 
Steinmeyer, University of Maryland. 


A significant portion of the Truman Presi- 
dential Papers was opened to researchers at the 
Harry S. Truman Library in Independence, 
Missouri on May 11, 1959, Announcement of 
the opening date was made at the second an- 
nual meeting of the Harry S. Truman Library 
Institute for National and International 
Affairs, a nonprofit organization established in 
1957 to foster the development of the Library 
as a research center. 

Persons wishing to use papers and other 
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materials are requested to make advance 
application to Dr. Philip C. Brooks, Director 
of the Library, at Independence, informing 
him of the nature and purposes of their proj- 
ects. Students will normally be expected to 
include letters of introduction from their 
professors with their applications. 

At the same time the Institute initiated a 
program of Grants-in-Aid. These will normally 
be grants of less than $500 to provide travel 
and living expenses for short periods of work 
at the Library. For the immediate future 
grants will be concentrated on those who are 
working onthe period of former President 
Truman’s public career and those who will be 
using the resources of the Truman Library. 

The papers that will be opened include about 
three-fourths of two principal segments of 
President Truman’s White House central files, 
those of some of his immediate staff, and a 
portion of the papers representing Mr. Tru- 
man’s service as a Senator. It is estimated that 
they contain about one and one-half million 
pages. A collection of books, microfilm, and 
microprint will also be made available to users 
of the Library. In addition to supplementing 
the manuscripts, these materials deal with the 
nature and history of the Presidency and for- 
eign relations of the United States in the first 
half of the 20th century. Many of the books 
came from the President’s personal library. 
Others have been purchased from a grant of 
$48,700 made to the Harry S. Truman Library 
Institute by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Papers opened by the Library will be made 
available on an equa] basis to all persons en- 
gaged in serious scholarly research. 

Closed materials will be subjected to con- 
tinuing review with the purpose of opening 
additional segments of the papers as rapidly 
as the passage of time and other pertinent 
factors permit. All papers temporarily retained 
by Mr. Truman for his current use will be 
similarly reviewed as soon as possible after 
their deposit in the Library. Categories closed 
for the present include papers that are security 
classified by Federal law or regulations; that 
may be prejudicial to the conduct of American 
foreign relations; that reveal statements made 
by or to the President in confidence; or that 
contain information likely to injure or em- 
barrass living persons. 


Morley Ayearst of New York University 
has been granted a sabbatical leave for the 
academic year beginning February, 1959, He 
will devote his time to research in Western 
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Europe and a study of party politics and 
pressure group activity in Ireland. 


Alan Barth, editorial writer of the Washing- 
ton Post, was visiting research professor of 
governmental affairs at the University of 
California (Berkeley) during the current year. 


Rene Beauchesne, graduate student -at 
Syracuse University, was serving as visiting 
lecturer in political science at Harpur College 
during the second semester. 


Onkar P. Bhatnagar, professor, Allahabad 
University, India, has joined the faculty of 
the Woodrow Wilson department of foreign 
affairs of the University of Virginia as visiting 
professor for the second semester of the 1958- 
59 session. 


Leonard Binder of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, is conducting research in 
Tran on certain religious groups, under the 
auspices of the Social Science Research Council. 


Mr. W. Terrell Blodgett, assistant city 
manager of Austin, Texas, was serving during 
the spring semester, 1959, as visiting lecturer 
in government at the University of Texas. 


Henry C. Bush of the department of political 
science of Wayne State University is on leave 
from February 1959 until February 1961 to 
serve with the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. He will be public administration 
advisor to the Ministry of Home Affairs of the 
Republic of Indonesia. 


Raymond L. Carol is now associate pro- 
fessor of political science in the graduate 
school, St. John’s University, Jamaica, Long 
Island. 


James C. Charlesworth, University of Penn- 
sylvania and president of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, and United 
States Senator Joseph S. Clark are jointly 
engaged in a project to analyze the key leader- 
ship and manpower needs of the United States 
and to see if a plan of corrective allocation can 
be devised and implemented. A conference 
looking toward these ends was held in Phila- 
delphia on November 12, 1958, and a book on 
the subject will be widely circulated in Sep- 
tember 1959. The circulation of the book will 
be followed by a campaign of implementation. 


George A. Codding, Jr., assistant professor 
of political science at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, was on leave of absence during the 
academic year 1957-1958 and the fall term 
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of the academic year 1958-59. During ibis 
period Dr. Codding acted as consultant io 
UNESCO on telecommunication problems and 
carried out research on international organiza- 
tions under a Guggenheim Fellowship. 


Robert H. Connery of Duke will spend the 
academic year as visiting professor of govern- 
ment at Columbia University. 


Milorad Drachkovitch, formerly professor 
of political science of the College of Europ, 
Bruges, Belgium, was visiting assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of 
California (Berkeley) during the 1959 spring 
semester. 


Joseph Dunner, professor of political scionce 
at Grinnell College, has returned to Grinnell 


he has lectured at the University of Wiscors:n 
and at Cornell College, in Iowa. The Institue 
for Mediterranean Affairs has invited hiri to 
assist in the preparation of its study cn 
“United States Foreign Policy in the Near 
East” under a grant of the Senate Committre 
on Foreign Relations. 


Samuel J. Eldersveld, professor of polities 
science at the University of Michigan, his 
received a leave of absence for the academic 
year 1959-1960. He will spend the year at thr 
center for advanced study in the behavior! 
sciences. 


During the first semester of 1958-59 Ahm: i 
S. Esmer, professor of history at Ankara Uni- 
versity, was visiting professor of history in ibe 
department of social sciences of the University 
of Idaho, and offered a course in history on ibe 
Middle East and another in political science 
on international relations. The department was 
able to secure Dr. Esmer’s services through 
the cooperation of the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation. 


Beginning with the Winter 1958-1959 iin c 
of Background on World Politics, Alona N. 
Evans, professor of political science, Wellesicy 
College, became an associate editor in charye 
of international law. She replaces Manuel R. 
Garcia-Mora, University of Detroit, who has 
gone to Lima, Peru, on a Fulbright grant. 


Russell H. Fifield, professor of political 
science at the University of Michigan, h-s 
received a leave of absence for the academe 
year 1959-1960, in order that he may accept 
a research fellowship under the auspices of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. He will under- 
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take a study of “Security in Southern Asia: 
Challenge to American Foreign Policy.” 


Russell H, Fitzgibbon of the University of 
California (Los Angeles) is in Italy pursuing an 
investigation of certain Latin American prob- 
lems on a Fulbright grant. 


Ernst Fraenkel, professor of political science 
at the Free University of Berlin, was visiting 
professor of political science at the University 
of California (Berkeley) during the 1958-59 
academic year. - 


Carl M. Frasure, head of the department of 
political science at West Virginia University 
has been named special assistant to the re- 
gional director, Region 2, OCDM to work on 
the continuity of government program in the 
states comprising Region 2. 


Richard W. Gable of the University of 
Southern California was elected chairman of 
International Section of the Los Angeles Metro- 
politan Chapter of the American Society for 
Public Administration. This is the first inter- 
national section to be organized within a local 
chapter. 


Charles D. Goff, assistant professor of po- 
litical science at the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee is on leave of absence February 
1959-June 1960 to serve as research director 
of the Milwaukee Metropolitan Study Com- 
mission. 


William Goodman is on leave from his posi- 
tion as professor of political science at the 
University of Tennessee, serving as a fulltime 
consultant on the staff of the Commission on 
Civil Rights in Washington, D. C. 


J. A. C. Grant, dean of the division of social 
sciences at the University of California (Los 
Angeles) has been invited to deliver the Gaspar 
G. Bacon lectures on the Constitution of the 
United States at Boston University in October, 
1959. He has also been granted a year’s leave 
of absence from the department of political 
science to accept a senior research award in 
American governmental affairs under the 
auspices of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. He will pursue research on the constitu- 
tional problems of American federalism and 
continue his previous investigations of guild 
practices. The work in question will be carried 
on at UCLA, Harvard, and in Washington 
during 1959-1960. 


Lowell H. Hattery of the American Univer- 
sity has been awarded a Social Science Re- 
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search Council travel grant for the summer of 
1959 to attend the triennial congress of the 
International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences to be held in Wiesbaden, Germany, 
from August 27 to September 3. Professor 
Hattery will be general rapporteur for the 
automation sessions at the Congress. He has 
prepared six background papers on the subject 
which are to be sent to the various national 
sections of the Institute throughout the world 
for comment. The background papers with the 
comments will provide the basis for discussion 
at the Congress. In addition, Professor Hattery 
will attend the International Conference on 
Information Processing to be held in Paris in 
June, and the British Computer Conference 
to be held in Cambridge, England. 


John Perry Horlacher, University of Penn- 
sylvania, recently presided over a Labor 
Arbitration Conference which was held at the 
University of Pennsylvania. The conference 
was sponsored by the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce and the American 
Arbitration Association. 


Robert H. Johnson, member of the special 
staff, National Security Council, is engaged 
in travel and study in India and Southeast 
Asia during 1958-59 under a Rockefeller Public 
Service Award. 


Thomas Kewley, senior lecturer in political 
science at the University of Sydney served as 
visiting professor of political science at Colgate 
University during the Spring Semester. 


Fred Kort of the University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Connecticut has been granted a leave 
of absence to accept a research fellowship at 
the University of Chicago Law School for the 
academic year 1958-59. 


Chao Kuo-chun, formerly with Harvard 
University, has been appointed visiting pro- 
fessor and head of East Asia Department, 
Indian School of International Studies, Delhi 
University. 


Shao Chuan Leng, assistant professor, 
Woodrow Wilson department of foreign affairs, 
University of Virginia, has been appointed an 
associate editor of Background on World Poli- 
tics and is to be in charge of the newly instituted 
section on Asia. 


Heath Macquarrie was reelected to the 


Canadian House of Commons for the con- 


stituency of Queens (PEI) in the national elec- 
tion of March 1958. A former professor of 
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political science and international relations, he 
served with the Canadian delegation to the 
Thirteenth General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 


Duncan MacRae, Jr., of the University of 
Chicago, has received an auxiliary research 
award from the Social Science Research 
Council, as well as a faculty research grant for 
work on electronic computation in political 
sociology. 


J. Lloyd Mecham of the University of Texas 
has been awarded a research leave for the 
spring semester of 1958-59 by the University’s 
Research Institute. 


Wallace Mendelson of The University of 
Texas has been awarded a research leave for 
the spring semester of 1958-59. Awarded by 
the University’s research institute, the grant 
will enable Dr. Mendelson to complete the 
manuscript of a book on Justice Frankfurter. 


Charles A. Micaud, associate professor in 
the Woodrow Wilson department of foreign 
affairs, University of Virginia, was visiting 
lecturer on European Affairs at Johns Hopkins 
Advanced School of International Studies in 
Washington during the spring term of 1959. 


Hans J. Morgenthau gave in April the 
Albert Shaw Lectures at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity under the general title “The Purpose of 
America.” He will teach this summer at Har- 
vard University. 


Rodney L. Mott, professor of political sei- 
ence, director of the division of the social 
sciences, and a member of the faculty since 
1934, has been appointed first incumbent of 
the Charles Evans Hughes chair of government 
and jurisprudence at Colgate University, it 
has been announced by President Everett 
Case. 


Harding C. Noblitt served as acting editor 
of Discourse: A Review of the Liberal Arts, dur- 
ing the academic year 1958-59. Discourse is 
published quarterly by Concordia College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota, where Noblitt is pro- 
fessor of political science. 


Norman D. Palmer, University of Penn- 
sylvania, organized and served as chairman of 
a session on “Technical Assistance in Public 
Administration: Pakistan as a Case Study,” 
at the Second Annual Conference on Inter- 
national Administration, New York, February 
6, 1959, which was sponsored by the New York 
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Metropolitan Chapter and the International 
Section of the American Society for Public 
Administration. 


C. Northcote Parkinson, formerly of the 
University of Malaya, and author of Parlin- 
son’s Law, has been appointed George A. 
Miller visiting professor of political scicnce 
and history at the University of Illinois for 
the first semester, 1959-1960. 


George A. Peek, associate professor of po- 
litical science at the University of Michigan, 
spent the spring semester of the academic year 
1958-1959 in Washington on sabbatical lesve. 
He is doing research on the Rules Committee 
of the House of Representatives as a policy- 
making agency. 


Robert V. Presthus, professor of public ad- 
ministration and editor of the Administrative 
Science Quarterly, Cornell University, hos 
received a Ford faculty fellowship for a year 
of study in social science at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Professor Presthus participated recently 
in a conference on Turkish Economic Develop- 
ment sponsored by the Center for Middle 
Eastern Studies, Harvard University. 


Mr. C. Rodman Porter, research associate of 
the Texas Research League, was serving during 
the spring semester of 1959 as visiting lecturor 
in government at the University of Texas, 


Paul A. Pfretaschner of Lafayette College is 
serving as part-time consultant to the Bureau 
of Community Development in the Depart- 
ment of Conservation of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 


During the 1959 summer session Leo C. 
Riethmayer, University of Colorado will teach 
at the University of Southern California's 
school of public administration. 


Carl Rosberg, Jr., of Boston University is 
visiting assistant professor of political science 
at the University of California (Berkeley) 
during the current year. 


James N. Rosenau, Douglass College, Rut- 
gers University, was awarded an international 
relations training fellowship by the Ford 
Foundation for 1958-59. 


Joseph S. Roucek, chairman, departments 
of sociology and political science, University of 
Bridgeport, toured Germany last summer as 
the official guest of the Bonn Government. 
He also joined recently the editorial board of 
the Journal of Human Relations and of fl 
Politico (University of Pavia). 
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Justice Walter V. Schaefer of the Illinois 
Supreme Court gave the annual James Lecture 
on government at the University of Illinois, 
February 10, 1959. His topic was “Courts and 
the Commonplaces of Federalism.” 


Leonard Schapiro of the London School of 
Economics will be at Columbia University as 
visiting professor of government during the 
fall term, during John Hazard’s sabbatical 
leave. 


Karl Schmitt, assistant professor of govern- 
ment at the University of Texas will serve as 
visiting lecturer in history at the University 
of California at Los Angeles during the sum- 
mer session of 1959, 


Dwight J. Simpson, assistant professor of 
political science at Williams College has re- 
ceived a Social Science Research Council grant 
for study at the Near and Middle East In- 
stitute at Columbia University during the 
summer of 1959. 


J. David Singer has been reappointed visit- 
ing assistant professor of political science at 
the University of Michigan for the academic 
year 1959-60. 


Frank J. Sorauf, of the Pennsylvania State 
University, has been granted leave the second 
semester to conduct research under a grant for 
research in state politics from the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council. 


George W. Spicer, is serving as consultant 
to the Commission on Civil Rights. He was on 
partial leave from the University of Virginia 
during the spring semester. He will teach at 
the summer session of the University of 
Buffalo as visiting professor in the department 
of history and government. 


Paul G. Steinbicker, chairman of the govern- 
ment department of St. Louis University, has 
been elected president of the Missouri Political 
Science Association for the year 1958-1959, 


Richard N. Swift, associate professor at 
New .York University, has been appointed 
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visiting lecturer in political science at Yale 
University for the academic year 1958-59. 


John S. Vanderoef from Princeton Univer- 
sity will be lecturer in the political science 
department at Florida State University for the 
Spring Semester 1959. 


John A. Vieg, professor of government at 
the Claremont Graduate School, was visiting 
research professor of political science at the 
University of California (Berkeley) during the 
past year. He is doing research on the role 
of pressure groups in California state politics. 


John C. Wahlke of Vanderbilt University 
was visiting associate professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of California (Berkeley) 
during the 1958-59 academic year. 


Myron Weiner of the department of political 
science at the University of Chicago has been 
appointed assistant editor of the Journal of 
Asian Studies. He will be in charge of South 
Asian articles submitted to the journal. 


Lloyd M. Wells, associate professor, depart- 
ment of political science, school of business 
and public administration, University of 
Missouri, succeeds W. W. Kaempfer, formerly 
of Southern Methodist University, now of the 
University of Alabama, as an associate editor 
in charge of public administration on the 
staff of Background on World Politics. 


York Willbern, professor of government and 
director of the bureau of government research 
at Indiana University, was a visiting lecturer 
in the department of political science at the 
University of Mississippi from April 20-24. 


Quincy Wright, professor of foreign affairs 
at the University of Virginia, will lecture at 
the Hague Academy of International Law, 
August 3~21, 1959. This is the thirtieth year 
of the program’s inception. 


Ronald J. Yalem was appointed visiting 
assistant professor of political science at the 
University of Missouri for the second semester, 
1958-1959. 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Emile B. Ader has been promoted from 
associate professor to professor of political 
science at the University of Tulsa. He will be 
on leave of absence from July 1 to January 1 
to serve as consultant in International Rela- 
tions at the Naval War College. 


Fred T. Bent has accepted a position as as- 
sociate professor of public administration in 
the graduate school of business and public ad- 
ministration, Cornell University. 


Eugene L. Burdick has been promoted to 
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the rank of associate professor at the University 
of California. 


Fred G. Burke has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor of political science 
at Ohio Wesleyan University. Professor Burke 
will serve, also, as director of the Ben A. 
Arneson Institute of Practical Politics. 


David Calleo of Yale University has ac- 
cepted an appointment as instructor in the 
department of political science at Brown 
University beginning next September. 


H. Dicken Cherry, director, center for for- 
eign service studies, Baylor University, has 
been named to the post of editor of Background 
on World Politics. He succeeds Henry C. Bush, 
the founder of the journal, 


Lynn W. Eley has been appointed associate 
director of the university extension service 
and associate professor of political science at 
the University of Michigan. He formerly was 
supervisor of the Lansing office of the Uni- 
versity’s institute of public administration. 


John H. Ferguson, having resigned as Secre- 
tary of Administration and Budget of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, has returned 
to the Pennsylvania State University. 


C. Dale Fuller has resigned as director of 
the Social Science Foundation and chairman 
of the department of international relations at 
the University of Denver to become vice presi- 
dent of the Foreign Policy Association. He 
took up his new duties in New York City on 
May 1, 1959. 


Ernst B. Haas has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor at the University 
of California. 


Ken Hechler, formerly a member of the de- 
partment of political science at Marshall Col- 
lege was formally sworn in as a Democratic 
member of the House of Representatives 
representing the 4th District in West Virginia. 
This seat has been held for three terms by a 
former member of the department, M. G. 
Burnside. 


C. J. Hein, visiting professor at West 
Virginia University during the 1958-59 aca- 
demic year, has accepted a research appoint- 
ment in Washington, D. C., from the United 
States Department of Agriculture. He will 
work in the Taxation and Local Government 
section of the Farm Economies Research 
Division. 
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Gilbert O. Hourtoule, assistant professor of 
government and law and a member of the 
faculty of Lafayette College since 1958, was 
appointed assistant dean of the college effective 


-~ August 1958. 


J. Woodford Howard, Jr., of Princeton Uni- 
versity, has been appointed instructor in 
government and law at Lafayette College. 


Samuel P. Huntington has been added to 
the staff of Columbia University as an asso- 
ciate professor of government. For the next {vo 
years, he will devote two-thirds of his time to 
research under the Institute of War and Peace 
Studies, and one-third to teaching. 


Carl Leiden has resigned his position a3 
associate professor at Marshall College to 
accept a position at American University in 
Cairo, Egypt. During the summer he will do 
research in London. 


Milton R. Merrill, head of the department 
of political science at Utah State University, 
Logan, Utah, has been named vice-president 
of the institution. 


Glenn G. Morgan has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of political science at San Jose 
State College beginning in the fall of 1959. 


Donald C. Mundinger, has been appointed 
assistant professor of government in the de- 
partment of government at Valparaiso Uri- 
versity. 


Robert G. Neumann, currently acting direc- 
tor of the Institute for International and For- 
eign studies at the University of Californie 
(Los Angeles), has accepted an appointment as 
director of the Institute. 


Robert North and Nobutaka Ike have been 
appointed associate professors in the depart- 
ment of political science at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Dr. North will continue to serve as 
research associate in the Hoover Institution, 
and as staff officer to the University’s Com- 
mittee on International Studies. Dr. Ike, who 
is on research leave with a grant from the 
University’s Committee on East-Asian Re- 


, search, will continue to serve as curator to 


the Japanese collection of the Hoover Institu- 
tion in addition to his duties in the department 
of political science. 


Edward Padgett who was appointed last 
fall as acting assistant professor of political 
science to take the place of George Willis, 
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who was given leave of absence for the year, 
has accepted a permanent appointment to the 
University of Cincinnati as associate professor 
of political science. Professor Willis is resign- 
ing from the staff of the political science de- 
partment to continue his work as a member of 
the Board of Elections of Hamilton County 
and as executive director of the Hamilton 
County Democratic party organization. 


Richard L. Park of the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley) has accepted a position as 
associate professor of political science at the 
University of Michigan. 


Julius Paul, associate professor in the gov- 
ernment department at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, will join the department of political 
science at Wayne State University as associate 
professor in September. 


Melvin Richter was promoted to the cank of 
assistant professor of political science at 
Hunter College as of January 1, 1959. 


James A, Riedel, has been appointed chair- 
man of the government department at Union 
College to replace Douglas Campbell in that 
post. Campbell’s illness will not prevent his 
continued teaching with a reduced load. 


John P. Roche, professor of politics and 
dean of the faculty at Brandeis University, 
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has been named the first incumbent of the 
Morris Hillquit Chair in American Legal and 
Social Thought, established in memory of the 
great American socialist and civil libertarian. 


Paul Seabury has been promoted to the rank 
of associate professor of political science at the 
University of California. 


Kurt Steiner of Stanford University has 
been promoted to associate professor of po- 
litical science. 


Roger Swearingen of the University of 
Southern California will be at Columbia Uni- 
versity during the fall term, as visiting pro- 
fessor of government, taking James William 
Morley’s place while the latter is on leave. 


Helen Shirley Thomas has been appointed 
an instructor in political science at Goucher 
College beginning September 1959. 


Norman Thomas of Princeton University 
has been appointed instructor of political 
science at the University of Michigan. 


Cecil Van Crabb, Jr., has been promoted to 
associate professor at Vassar College. 


Sheldon S. Wolin has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor at the University of 
California, 


IN MEMORIAM 


Cecil H. Driver, professor of political science 
at Yale University, died in his sleep on Octo- 
ber 19, 1958, in his apartment in New Haven. 
He was 58. Except for his father and a brother 
in England, he left no survivors, his wife hav- 
ing died two years earlier; they had no chil- 
dren. For the last several years of his life he 
had been ill as a result of two heart attacks in 
as many years. He had, however, resumed 
some teaching in the Fall; and while he was 
very far from the old robust figure whose wit, 
pungency, and humor made him one of Yale’s 
most popular and respected teachers for over 
two decades, his sudden death came as a sur- 
prise and shock to his colleagues and students, 

A native of England, Professor Driver was 
born in Bedfordshire, grew up in Norfolk, won 
a grammar school scholarship, served as a 
physical training instructor in the British 
Army, and then, after the First World War, 
entered King’s College of the University of 
London, from which he received first class 


honors upon his graduation in 1922. He was a 
lecturer in constitutional history at his alma 
mater, and in 1932, he accepted a Rockefeller 
Traveling Fellowship that brought him to the 
United States. Here among other universities 
he visited Yale. This was the initiation of the 
long and devoted service at Yale that marked 
the remainder of his life. He came to Yale as an 
associate professor of government in 1935, was 
promoted to the rank of professor in 1947, be- 
came director of graduate studies in 1953, and 
chairman of the department in 1955. A year 
later he had the first of the heart attacks that 
ultimately carried him off. 

Although he was wont to say that he rarely 
read any work, no matter how poor, from 
which he did not learn something, he was 
severe in the standards he set for himself and 
his students. Doubtless he was too severe; for 
though brilliant and erudite, with a superb 
style in written as well as in oral prose, he 
wrote little. Discerning readers of his essays on 
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Locke, Mably and Morelly, Godwin, Hodg- 
skin, Bagehot and others in various volumes of 
the well-known series edited by F. J. C. Hearn- 
shaw will remember the lucidity, penetration 
and skill of the author. His major work, Tory 
Radical, a study of the English Tory reformer 
Richard Oastler, was, characteristically, not 
merely a biography of a man but an analysis 
of a whole historical period. 

There have been few teachers more dedi- 
cated or more accomplished. Thousands of 
undergraduates at Yale during the last quar- 
ter century, and virtually all of the graduate 
students, will never forget his courses, whether 
these were lectures to four hundred or semi- 
nars for ten. He was famous with undergrad- 
uates. He had such enormous style that he 
was often likened to the two modern English- 
men he most nearly worshipped, Disraeli and 
Churchill. He would probably not mind hav- 
ing as his epitaph some comments on him that 
appeared a few years ago in the undergraudate 
newspaper: “Aggressive, subtle, urgent, he 
stands on the rostrum lecturing as though he 
were trying to persuade an inert Parliament to 
rush off on a crusade. Initially his audience is 
disposed to eye him suspiciously, as if he were 
an unplugged hand-grenade that might pop 
off at any minute. But he seldom fails to 
arouse his classes to their feet at the conclu- 
sion of his courses, an achievement which puz- 
zles him somewhat (though not too much), an- 
noys him a little, yet perhaps pleases him 
more than he cares to let on.” 

Rozsert A. DAHL 


William Henry Edwards, chairman and 
professor of the social science department at 
the State University of New York Teachers 
College at Brockport, died on February 5, 
1959, of a heart attack. 

Dr. Edwards received his B.A., M.A., and 
Ph.D. degrees from Ohio State University, 
and did additional study at the Universities 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Chicago, and the 
Brookings Graduate School under a George 
Eastman Fellowship. 

Prior to his appointment at Brockport, he 
taught at the University of North Dakota, 
Sweetbriar College, State Teachers College at 
River Falls, Wisconsin, New Mexico State 
College of A and M, and during various sum- 
mer sessions at New York University. From 
1946 to 1947, Dr. Edwards represented the 
United States as a visiting professor of pol- 
ities and public administration at the Uni- 
versity of Madras, India. 
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Dr. Edwards was a member of the Americar 
Political Science Association; American So 
ciety for Public Administration; Americar 
Association of University Professors; Nev 
York State Political Science Association (pas 
President); the National Municipal League, 
and was a former editor of the Southwes. 
Social Science Quarterly. He was an activ: 
leader in the Citizenship Clearing House anc 
was project chairman of the Up-State Offic: 
in Albany. He was an adviser to Governo: 
Harriman’s committee on the revision of thc 
New York state constitution. Dr. Edward 
was the author of various texts and articles. 

Donard J. McWuerterr 
Social Science Department 


Geddes William Rutherford, associato pro 
fessor of political science at Queens College 
Flushing, New York, died on December 22 
1958. He had been a member of the Queen’ 
College faculty since 1946. 

Professor Rutherford was born on Octobe 
29, 1892 in Toronto, Canada. He received hi 
Bachelor of Arts degree from the Universit: 
of Missouri in 1918, his Master of Arts degre 
from Harvard University in 1916 and hi 
Doctor of Philosophy degree from Americar 
University in 1946. 

Dr. Rutherford, a known scholar in th 
field of public administration, previous]: 
taught at Grinnell College, Iowa, Iowa Stat: 
College, the University of Kansas, Washing 
ton University of St. Louis and Howard Uni 
versity. At Howard University, he was assc- 
ciated on the faculty of political science witi 
Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Under Secretary-Genere 
of the United Nations. 

Professor Rutherford wrote numerous arti 
cles in the field of public administration fo: 
many learned journals, including the America; 
Journal of International Law and the America:. 
Political Science Review. From 1941-42, h: 
was a consultant with the United State 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Among the honors which Professor Ruther- 
ford received was a Harvard Universit: 
Scholarship in 1914 and membership in PF 
Kappa Phi, honorary scholastic society. 

At Queens College, Professor Rutherford 
taught courses in public administration, stat: 
and local government, municipal managemen 
and political theory. 

Irvine P. Scuwarrz 
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A direct and perceptive analysis of the American legal system 
for the liberal arts student... 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


By ROCCO J. TRESOLINI, Professor of Political Science, Lehigh 
University 1959, 673 pages, $7.50 


This book points out the significance of major issues facing the 
Supreme Court today through 84 carefully chosen cases illustrat- 
ing basic doctrines and the evolution of constitutional principles. 


Presenting each case in its correct historical perspective, the 
author focuses on matters which often cause confusion: the basic 
facts of the case, the identification of parties, and the route of the 
case to the Supreme Court. The human aspect of law is also high- 
lighted by biographical portraits of each justice showing the influ- 
ence. of their economic and social philosophies in the rendering of 
decisions. 


Also included: 


© an important chapter: “Civil Liberties and the Administrative 
Process” l 


o definition of legal terms 
e a bibliography 
Published last Fall, American Constitutional Law has been en- 


thusiastically praised and widely adopted. Already, it is in use in 
the following colleges and universities: 


University of North Dakota Loyola University, Los Angeles 
Skidmore College University of Omaha 
Temple University Olympie College 
University of Rhode Island Dickinson College 
Southern University Chatham College 
Sacramento State College College of Puget Sound 
Carroll College Hanover College 
Pennsylvania Military College Centre College 

University of California, Santa Barbara Grinnell College 

Miami University, Ohio Ball State Teachers College 
University of New Hampshire Lehigh University 
Lebanon Valley College Hastings College 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





Introduction to Government 
SECOND EDITION 
by ROBERT RIENOW 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


A lively study of actual government practices in relation to political theory, 
emphasizing United States government in relation to three major systems: 
Great Britain, France, and the Soviet Union. 620 pp., $5.75 text. 


Parties and Politics 
AN INSTITUTIONAL AND BEHAVIORAL APPROACH 
by AVERY LEISERSON 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


This text incorporates data from history and all of the behavioral sciences 
with the methods and concepts of political science and important facts 
from other societies, to make this comparative analysis an articulate intro- 
duction to the science of politics. 416 pp., $5.75 text. 


European Political Systems 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED 
edited by TAYLOR COLE 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


This new second edition, thoroughly revised and reorganized, gives the 
introductory student a complete background in the study of comparative 
European government through its interpretation of the political systems 
of Italy, the Soviet satellite states, Great Britain, West Germany, France 
and Soviet Russia. 732 pp., $6.50 text. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 22 


SÈ 
TURKISH NATIONALISM 
AND WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Ziya Gökalp 


A knowledge of the writings of Ziya Gökalp, the Turkish social thinker (1876-1924), 
is indispensable for anyone wishing to understand why Turkey has been the first 
Middle Eastern country in which religious reforms have been carried out successfully 
and why nationalism became an instrument in giving political and cultural unity to 
the Turkish nation. $5.00 





MARTIN VAN BUREN AND THE MAKING 
OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Robert V. Remini 


Reveals the conscious effort made by Van Buren through a network of alliances to 
construct the Democratic party. This new interpretation of Van Buren refutes a 
prevailing misconception about him and gives a fresh explanation of the political 
background of the period of Jacksonian democracy. $5.00 


THE EMERGENCE OF MODERN LITHUANIA 
Alfred Erich Senn 


In 1918 Lithuania was a state in name only; in 1920 it was recognized as a reality, 
Dr. Senn traces the establishment of independence under German protection, the 
attacks by Bolshevik troops, the war with Poland over disputed territory, the inter- 
national maneuvers over the new state, and the gradual emergence of the independent 
republic. $6.00 


HISTORY OF THE ARCHBISHOPS 
OF HAMBURG-BREMEN 


By Adam of Bremen 
Translated by Francis J. Tschan 


The Archibishopric of Hamburg-Bremen in the eleventh century embraced northwest 
Germany and all of Scandinavia. Adam’s history tells of the Christianization of all the 
Scandinavian peoples and contains the biography of Archbishop Adalbert, one of the 
ablest men of his time, whose ambition to become the ecclesiastical ruler of northern 
Europe led to his downfall, $6.00 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York 27 


ESSAYS ON THE WELFARE STATE 
by RicHarp M. Trrmuss 


Two broad themes—changes in social structure and institutions, and developments in social policy 
—are discussed by the head of the Department of Social Service and Administration at the Lon- 
don School of Economics. His remarkably wide range of ideas and facts, presented in a challeng- 
ing way, enable us to see some of the great issues of social justice and freedom in a new light. 

$3.50 


PEACE WITHOUT VICTORY 
Woodrow Wilson and the British Liberals 
by LAURENCE W. MARTIN 


“Brings into focus an important element of Wilson’s diplomacy. Leaves a fresh sense of the role 
of reason and idealism in international affairs. '—August Heckscher in the Saturday Review. 
$4.50 


POLITICAL ORIGINS IN THE NEW DIPLOMACY, 1917-1918 
by ARNO J. MAYER ' 


A study of the struggle for power between parties of the Right and Left inside Europe’s major 
belligerent nations of World War I in the key period when Europe's political and idealogical 
equilibrium broke under the combined impact of military stalemate, the Russian Revolution, and 
American intervention. $6.00 


Vale UNIVERSITY PRESS, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 





: Sust Published as 


The NEWLY INDEPENDENT country 
—its problems and how they may be solved— 
are vividly illustrated in 


PUERTO RICO 


MIDDLE ROAD TO FREEDOM 
by 
Carl J. Friedrich 


In this fascinating analysis: of the political organization, legal processes, economic prob- 
lems and progress, administrative efficiency, political leadership, international relations, 
and goals of the newly established government of Puerto Rico the author shows in detail 
how one country has handled its problems of emergence from colonialism to independence, 
and the problems it still faces. 













Students of political theory, international relations, and many 
other aspects of political science will find this an exciting and 
stimulating case study on one of the vital problems of = day. 

2.00 


Order from 


-RINEHART 


New York 16, N. Y. 





232 Madison Ave. 








from the Council on Foreign Relations 


< 


THE SCHUMAN PLAN 
A Study in Economic Cooperation, 1950-1959 


WILLIAM DIEBOLD, JR. A pioneer study, based on intensive interviewing of 
leading European officials and businessmen as well as documentary sources, of the 
European Coal and Steel Community—a common market for coal, steel, iron ore, 
and scrap, in which tariffs and quotas have disappeared and discrimination in 
prices and transportation rates has been ended. Mr. Diebold skillfully analyzes the 
work of the Community and also treats these broad questions: Has the new ar- 
rangement created a cartel, a superstate socialism, a competitive market, or what? 
How has the Schuman Plan affected production, trade, and prices? What are its 
key problems, now and in the future? How are the United States and other coun- 
tries affected by the fact that these six separate national markets have largely be- 
come one? Published by Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., for the Council on Foreign 
Relations. 768 pages $6.50 


THE UNITED STATES EIN 
WORLD AFFAIRS, 1958 


RICHARD P. STEBBINS. This comprehensive account of international diplomacy 
in the first full year of the new space age shows how Moscow and Peking inten- 
sified their long-range economic challenge to the West and exploited the challenge 
of “Sputnik” to keep the world on edge with a succession of acute diplomatic crises 
growing out of the revolutionary developments in the Middle East, Chinese Com- 
munist bombardment of Quemoy, and Khrushchev’s sudden challenge to Western 
rights in Berlin. These and other significant international developments of 1958— 
such as the establishment of the Fifth French Republic, the rising nationalist 
movements in Africa, and Fidel Castro’s triumph in Cuba—are concisely recorded 
and skillfully analyzed by Mr. Stebbins. Published by Harper & Brothers for the 
Council on Foreign Relations. ` 496 pages $6.00 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN 
FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1958 


PAUL E. ZINNER, Editor, This companion volume to Tae UNITED STATES IN 
Wortp Arras presents an expert and authoritative selection of the major treaties, 
international agreements, diplomatic notes, communiqués, policy statements, and 
public speeches bearing on American world relations. Published by Harper & 
Brothers for the Council on Foreign Relations. 592 pages $6.95 
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VILLAGE JAPAN 


by Richard K. Beardsley, John W. Hall, and Robert E. Ward. 
A fascinating report on the people, customs, and values of 
a Japanese rural village, this is “the best and most detailed 
study of a Japanese social microcosm that has ever been 
produced in a Western language.” —EDWIN O. REISCHAUER, 
Harvard University : 

560 pages, profusely illustrated. $8.75 


KING COTTON DIPLOMACY 


by Frank L. Owsley and Harriet C. Owsley. Long recognized 
as the definitive study of foreign relations during the Civil 
War, this book was the first to suggest that England’s 
non-intervention was based on economic, rather than 
moral, grounds. Completely revised and reorganized, this 
enlarged edition includes much new material bearing on 
the economic factors that contributed to the collapse of 
the Confederacy. 630 pages. $10.00 


POPULATION AND PROGRESS 
IN THE FAR EAST 


by Warren S. Thompson. Most books on the Far East have 
treated the economic, political, and demographic aspects 
of life as isolated problems. Warren S. Thompson, how- 
ever, shows clearly that all these concerns bear directly 
on each other to influence a nation’s cultural patterns and, 
in turn, its relationships with the rest of the world. A 
complete revision of his well-known Population and Peace 
in the Pacific, this book is a comprehensive picture of China, 
Japan, India, and the rest of Asia today. 

448 pages, maps. $7.50 


Through your bookseller 
AvP) university oF Chicago press 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


IN CANADA: The University of Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Ont. 


Su, 





Recommended. Political Science Joxti. 





Ogg and Ray's 


Essentials of 
American 


Government 


EIGHTH EDITION. By William H. 
Young. In this very thorough and up- 
dated revision is included the latest 
material on desegregation of schools, 
space and satellite programs, American 
policy in the Middle East, and a dis- 
cussion of the admittance of the forty- 
ninth state with detailed references to 
the Alaskan constitution and method of 
government. 


764 pages, illus., $6.50 














World Affairs 
Problems and 
Prospects 


By Elton Atwater, William Butz, Kent 
Forster, and Neal Riemer. This book 
aims to stimulate a continuing interest 


in world affairs, and to pin-point the 
basic international problems. It ex- 
amines the influence of science and 
economic resources on world problems, 
and analyzes the ideologies that con- 
tend for man’s allegiance in the mod- 
ern world. 


621 pages, $6.95 









The Supreme 
Court and 
Fundamental 


Freedoms 


By George W. Spicer. This brief study ; 
analyzes clearly and accurately the role | 
of the Supreme Court as guardian of 
such fundamental individual rights 2s 
speech, assembly, and religion. The 
emphasis throughout is on the role of 
the Court in balancing the interest of 
the community against the unrestricted 
exercise of these freedoms. 
182 pages, paperback, $1.50 








Cases in 
Constitutional 
Law 


By Robert E. Cushman and Robert F. 
Cushman. This book contains cases 
and selections from cases adequate for 
use in a full-year comprehensive up- 
perclass college course in American 
constitutional law, or in a first-year 
course in law school. The arrangement 
of the cases places emphasis on the 
gradual evolution and adjustment of 
law over the years. 


879 pages, $8.75 





Cpploton-Contury-Crofts., Inc. 


35 West 32nd Street 


New York 1, New Yor. 


The Journal of Asian Studies 


The Journal of Asian Studies, formerly known as the Far Eastern Quar- 
terly, is the publication of The Association for Asian Studies. It is the lead- 
ing scholarly journal dealing with research in the various disciplines of the 
social sciences and humanities on East, Southeast, and South Asia, from 
Japan to Pakistan. Articles, book reviews, and review articles are published 
in the four regular numbers annually. In addition, a fifth number, the 
“Bibliography of Asian Studies,” lists significant books and articles in 
Western languages published on this area during the preceding year. 


Membership in the Association, which includes a subscription to the five 
numbers of the Journal and the Association’s Newsletter, is $10.00 a year, 
domestic or foreign (with a special $7.00 rate for students). For subscrip- 
tion or membership, apply to the Secretary of the Association, Box 2067, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


THE WESTERN ECONOMY 
AND ITS FUTURE AS SEEN 
by 
SOVIET ECONOMISTS 


We have published a translation of contemporary Soviet writing dealing with the U. S. 
and Western Economy. The studies are penetrating assessments of the present state 
of our economy and its future prospects. These searching articles fincluding vital sta- 
tistical evaluations, graphs and diagrams) are invaluable to the executive, investor, 
analyst and economist . . . all whose judgment, policy-making plans and actions de- 
pend on a thorough knowledge of every facet of information and opinion. 


Among the 15 authors are: 


Prof. Eugen Varga, USSR Academy of Science; Prof. Kuzminoy, Institute of Interna- 
tional Economic Affairs; Dr. Katz, Moscow University (formerly USA); Prof. M. N. 
Smith, USSR Academy of Science; Prof. Shneerson; A. I. Mikoyan, Minister of Trade 
and many others. These studies are scientific appraisals of our Economy, not polemics 
or propaganda, although they differ with some of our economists of the "built-in- 
stabilizer” and “underlying-factors-of-strength” school. We feel our publication can 
be of DIRECT PRACTICAL VALUE to every businessman who desires to get "both 
sides of the story." 


"The Western Economy and its Future as seen by Soviet Economists" is available at 
$4.50 per copy. To reserve your copy mail your letterhead, cheque, money or purchase 
order to: 


INTERNATIONAL FILM & PUBLICATIONS COMPANY 
Dept. S, 5065 N.D.G. Ave., Montreal, Canada 
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Education & Military Leadership 


A Study of the ROTC 
By GENE M. LYONS & JOHN W. MASLAND 


Faced with the acute problem of developing a body of highly trainc 
professional career officers, the armed services have not been able to d 
pend on the Reserve Officers Training Corps, which grew out of the Ame: 
can tradition of the citizen-soldier. This book takes a fresh view of ih 
vital problem in the context of the American educational system. “.7 
authors, well known for their earlier studies of the military, have providi 
a starting point for a revision of our methods for supplying the mili:a 
leadership that our nation requires. 302 pages. Charts. ; 


Norway-Sweden 


Union, Disunion and Scandinavian Integration 
By RAYMOND E. LINDGREN 


Although they were amalgamated in a union from 1814 to 1905, Norw: 
and Sweden were unable during that period to achieve political integ: 
tion. Only after the union ended in 1905 did the Scandinavian countri ° 
establish a security community, committed to economic cooperation a> 
to the settlement of disputes by peaceful means. In this account, tl 
author examines some of the problems faced by Norway and Swed 
during the union and some of the forces which contributed to its failut 
Dr. Lindgren also looks into the present state of Scandinavian integratic 
and offers some conclusions to be gained from this study. This volunie 
part of a large-scale interdisciplinary study sponsored by Princeton’s Ce 
ter for Research on World Political Institutions. The first report w. 
Political Community and the North Atlantic Area (1957, $4.75). 

320 pages. ; ` 


VYoltaire’s Polities 


The Poet as Realist 
By PETER GAY 


In a study that is carefully reasoned and brilliantly written, the auth: 
examines Voltaire’s writings in their social and historical contexts and 1 
lates Voltaire’s ideas for social reform to his experiences in 18th centu 
European life and thought. Voltaire emerges not as a poet dabbling ` 
politics, or as a salon-reformer, but as a tough-minded realist complete . 
aware of and responsive to the political temper of his times. 

384 pages. < 


Order from your bookstore, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, New Jersey 






of TIAA Term insurance for 
less than $100 a year? 


That’s the question an Assist- 
ant Professor from Purdue asked 
us when he heard about TIAA’s 
low life insurance costs. 

And it’s true! At his age 34 
the annual premium for $20,000 
of 10-Year Term insurance is 
$132.20 and the first-year dividend is $49.80, making a net an- 
nual payment of $82.40. Dividend amounts, of course, are not 
guaranteed. 

“At that cost,” he said, “I can’t afford not to have enough 
insurance.” 

This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans 
available to you if you’re a college staff member, part- or full- 
time. To get complete details, send us the coupon below. 


TIAA employs no agents—no one will call on yous 





Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 


| 
j 730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send me a Life Insurance Guide and the cost of 10-Year Term 4 
insurance at my age (issued up to age 55). 


Name issniecsniies sted eae dads Date of Birth .......... 

AE es N meanest ce kes che [ 

Ages of Dependents .........c:see ces ce cece eecceernnceaees { 
G Employing Institution .............ceeceeeceeecceveeee ees { 
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NICHOLAS HALASZ’S absorbing new book 


In the Shadow of Russia | 
— Eastern Europe in the Postwar World 


Just Published! This extremely informative survey of the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries as they are today provides the background essential for 
understanding the maneuverings of the cold war. It describes the out- 
burst of national fervor and the concern for social justice after 1945, the 
gradual expansion of Communist control, the impact and meaning of 
Titoism, and the present attempts of these countries to assert their na- 
tional individualities. Well acquainted with Eastern Europe both before 
and after World War II, Halasz offers a wealth of information not other- ! 
wise easily available to American readers, and gives new insights into i 
East-West relations, in both American and Russian diplomacy. 388 pp. i 
$5.00 


A 


American Foreign Relations | 

— Permanent Problems and Changing Policies | 
JOHN GANGE, The Asia Foundation, 

formerly University of Virginia 


This new introductory textbook stresses the basic problems in our foreign 
relations, the constant recurrence of these problems throughout our his- 
tory, and the varying responses to them by American statesmen. It is organ- 
ized around such fundamental areas as recognition, alliances, international i 
organizations, economic aid, national security, and the promotion of na- ! 
| 

d 





tional prestige. Each problem is analyzed in detail and the various solu- 
tions are illustrated with a wide variety of official documents on foreign 
affairs from the earliest days of the republic to the present era, 593 pp. 

$6.75 


American Government 
l — National, State, and Local 


WILLIAM VERNON HOLLOWAY and EMILE B. ADER, 
both University of Tulsa 


A new and exceptionally clear treatment of the three major levels of gov- 
ernment in the United States. Through a careful selection of facts and i 
ideas this basic textbook presents the fundamental structure, organiza- 
tion, and functions of the government without unnecessary detail. The | 
political realities of government are examined through brief discussions 
of personnel, individual motivations, conflicting public and private inter- 
ests, etc. “. . . a tightly-knit, readable, thoroughly competent description 
of the organization and functions of the American government .. . a 
sound, workmanlike job.” —Raren K. Hurrr, The University of Wisconsin. 
Instructors Manual available, 22 ills., tables; 492 pp. $6.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
l 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New Yoi! 
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The Presidents Cabinet 


AN ANALYSIS IN THE PERIOD FROM WILSON TO EISENHOWER 


By RICHARD F. FENNO, JR. Mr. Fenno shows in detail how the Cabinet operates, 
why it is vulnerable to disruptive forces, how the Presidents from Wilson to Eisen- 
hower have selected and used their Cabinets. Case studies of individual Cabinet mem- 
bers—Hull, Mellon, Daugherty, Bryan, and Jesse Jones—illustrate the workings of 
official and non-official influence on the behavior of Cabinet members. The study closes 
with a striking analysis of the Eisenhower Cabinet and of the various reform proposals 
now being made, including those to reorganize the Presidency. $5.50 


Portuguese Africa 


By JAMES DUFFY. A full-scale history and interpretation of Portuguese colonialism 
in Angola and Moçambique from the 16th-century Congo experiment to the problems 
which must be solved today if Portugal is to survive in Africa, This extremely im- 
portant study may serve as a standard of reference to current colonial problems in 
other African countries. $6.75 


Social Forces in Southeast Asia 


By CORA DU BOIS. A readable introduction for nonspecialists into the factors that 
have shaped, and continue to shape, events in Southeast Asia. First published in 1949, 
this brief sociological survey has proved astonishingly accurate in its predictions, and 
is now reprinted to meet a continuing demand. New preface by the author. $2.50 


The Commonwealth in the World 


By J. D. B. MILLER. The first book to examine the Commonwealth of Nations as an 
‘association of sovereign states, and the first full-length study of how this association 
influences the foreign policies of each member. This is not a history of how the Com- 
monwealth came into being, but a thought-provoking exploration of how it functions, 
and how it may change in structure, membership, and external relations. $5.00 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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OXFORD books of exceptional interest 


The Birth of a Dilemma 
The Conquest and Settlement of Rhodesia 


By PHILIP MASON. This book exemplifies the tensions between the 
highly organized peoples of the West and the rapidly developing na- 
tions of Africa and Asia. It deals with the Rhodesian tribes before the 
Europeans came; with the European exploration; and the settling down 
of white and black together and the customs they developed. $4.80 


European Politics in Southern Rhodesia 


By COLIN LEYS. In the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, South- 
ern Rhodesia has a very strong influence due to her relatively well- 
developed political institutions. This is an account of the social, politi- 
cal, and economic evolution of Southern Rhodesia. $6.75 


Land Reform in Japan 


By R. P. DORE. This is an account of one of the most thorough re- 
distributions of land that the world has seen. Part I deals with the pre- 
war tenancy system in Japan and Part II with the reform itself and its 
economic and social effects. (Royal Institute of International Affairs) 
8 halftone plates. 38.80 


Civil Liberty in South Africa 
By EDGAR H. BROOKES. and J. B. MACAULAY. This careful analysis 


of all the legislation restricting freedom of movement, opinion, making 
a living, and the like “factually shows the terrifying speed and extent 
of the collapse of freedom in South Africa.”—The Johannesburg Star. 

$3.40 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





BENJAMIN HARRISON: 
HOOSIER STATESMAN 


(From the Civil War to the W hite House, 1865-1888 ) 


By HARRY J. SIEVERS 


Here is the first complete story of 

the middle years of our only 

Hoosier President. Back from the 

Civil War, Harrison served his 

White House apprenticeship in the 

courtroom, on the stump, at G.A.R. 

campfire reunions, and finally in 

the Senate chamber at Washington. 

Dr. Sievers has recreated the 

free-wheeling decades of 

the 1880's with their open 

political patronage and 

flamboyant party quarrels— 

the battle of the Western 

Territories for statehood, the 

”Greenbackers,” the “South- 

ern question,” the “Chinese problem” on the 
Pacific Coast. Harrison saw the metamorphosis 
of his “Boys in Blue” into the young and power- 
ful G.A.R. Pictured here in detail are such 
colorful political personalities as Blaine, the 
“Plumed Knight from Maine”; Whitelaw Reid, 
owner-editor of the New York Tribune; the 
political bosses of the day—Quay of Pennsyl- 
vania, Platt of New York, Morton of Indiana; 
and Harrison’s best friend, Louis T. Michener, 
President-maker and the man behind Harrison’s 
defeat of Grover Cleveland in 1888. $6.00 
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Princeton. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Law in Diplomacy 


By PERCY E. CORBETT 


In this lively and informative volume, Professor Corbett examines the role 
of law in the relations among nations, focusing on American, British, and 
Russian diplomacy. In case studies from 1585 to 1958 he considers the rea- 
sons why nations appeal to universal norms, traces the growth of a distinct 
body of rules appropriate to intergovernmental affairs, and assesses the 
influence of legal notions on foreign policy. Published for the Center of 
International Studies, Princeton University. 320 pages. $6 


Leadership and Political Institutions 
in India 


Edited by RICHARD L. PARK & IRENE TINKER 


A basic study of Indian democracy which provides a comprehensive de- 
scription of India’s politicians and the atmosphere and framework within 
which they work. It discusses the leadership of government, economic plan: 
ning, public administration, and political parties down to the level of the 
Indian village. The book includes some 30 articles by American and Indian 
specialists and assembles the fruits of numerous field studies. “Will be of 
decided interest to students of comparative politics, economics, and socie 
ology, as well as to area specialists. It includes a variety of social science 
approaches ... and takes a broad sociological view of political structure 
and hehavior.”—-Villiam W. Lockwood. 502 pages. $10 


Conquest of Violence 
The Gandhian Philosophy of Conflict 
By JOAN V. BONDURANT 


Here is an exciting study of Gandhi’s technique of nonviolence, which he 
called satyagraha and described as a “movement intended to replace meth- 
ods of violence based entirely upon truth.” The distinguishing character- 
istics of the Gandhian technique, the relevance of continuing experiments 
in its refinement, and the far-reaching implications of satyagraha are ex- 
plored here in terms familiar to the West. 286 pages, $5 





Order from your bookstore, or 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: 


The Quest for Responsible Performance 
By Joun D. MILLETT, Miami University. 484 pages, $7.95 


A text which may be used either alone or with the author’s earlier volume, MANAGE- 
MENT IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE in upper-division college courses in Public Admin- 
istration. Where both books are used in a full year course, this new book would normally 
be used in the first semester. The book describes in some detail the various types of control 
which are exercised in the lgislative, executive, and judicial branches of our government 
over administrative agencies. 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION. 
By C. HERMAN PRITCHETT, University of Chicago. 719 pages, $7.95 


The author considers the Constitution as the operative charter of the American govern- 
mental system. The major purpose of the book is to explain the meaning and significance 
which the provisions of the Constitution have come to have as a result of Supreme Court 
interpretations, executive and legislative action, and custom and change. This is a study 
of the Constitution as a source of governmental power and as a restraint on the exercise 
of governmental power. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 


By Joun H. FERGUSON, The Pennsylvania State University; and DEAN E. McHenry, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. New Fifth 
Edition. In Press. 


Presenting a detailed, objective treatment of the American Government, this fifth edition 
takes into account the great number of changes in governments and their problems. New 
material discussed in the text includes: Alaskan statehood and the push of other territories 
for statehood or self-government in other forms; the use of Federal troops to enforce court 
orders on school desegregation and the devices used by the southern states to avoid the 
impact of Federal judicial decisions. A correlated study guide will be available to accom- 
pany this text. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 
By Frepericx L. ScHuMan, Williams College. New Sixth Edition. 745 pages, $7.50 


A thorough revision on one of the most authoritative and thought-provoking texts on the 
subject. It is the only available text that takes account of the Sputniks and ICBM’s; that 
- offers a detailed background of such international developments as the Middle East turmoil 
and Algerian Rebellion. This new sixth edition is an up-to-date account of recent political, 
military, and diplomatic developments, with sections on the challenge of communism, the 
International Geophysical Year, and the new role of the U.N. 


Send for 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Be 


approval 








330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 








ROLES OF THE CITIZEN 
Principles and Practices 


By William S. Vincent, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. A realistic action book in practical politics. The principles, prerequisites, and 
practices of citizenship, covering communication and propaganda, small group oper- 
ations, and leadership, as well as political science. Tested laboratory projects for 
learning essential group skills. Useful as a text or auxiliary text in American govern- 
ment, introductory social science, and politics courses. viit -+ 452 pp. $5.25 
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POWER, CIVILIZATION AND THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF CONSCIENCE! 


E. V. WALTER 
Brandeis University 


After the first world war, Paul Valéry spoke for the entire generation 
when he observed that Western civilization had learned that it was 
mortal, and that “ʻa civilization is as fragile as a life.”? Thoughtful people 
discussed Oswald Spengler’s work, began to criticize the idea of progress, 
revived cyclical theories of cultural decline, and were deeply stirred by 
the idea that Western civilization was in a state of decay. Since that 
time there has been no end to jeremiads and diagnoses judging that the 
crisis of our time is caused by the loss of spiritual convictions, the eclipse 
of transcendental values, the decline of morality, or the breakdown of 
traditional belief systems.’ 

Frequently, the writings in this genre have offered not sound diag- 
noses but merely truisms and dolorous representations of symptoms; 
nevertheless, concealed in them lurks a psychological truth. The break- 
down in morality and traditional beliefs, stimulated by rapid social 
change, mass society and secularization, has helped to devitalize the 
psychological bearer of conscience and morality: the superego. Histori- 
cally, the cultivation of the superego had propagated civilized men and 
a system. of internal controls. Now the deterioration of the superego has 
brought crisis for political power and regression for civilization. 

Through a union of political theory with history, psychoanalytic psy- 
chology and social science, an analysis of the crisis illuminates political 
realities and opens new perspectives for the political scientist. In this 
paper I suggest an approach that explains puzzling relationships and 


1 This paper is based on my essay in the forthcoming volume edited by Maurice Stein, 
Arthur Vidich and David M. White, Identity and Anxiety: Survival of the Person in Masa 
Society, to be published by The Free Press early in 1960. 

2 Paul Valéry, “Le crise de esprit,” The Athenaeum (London), 1919, pp. 182-84. 

* The most cogent sociological analysis is the now classic work by Karl Mannheim, 
Diagnosts of our Time (London: Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1943). 
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brings together phenomena that have been separate only in appearance. 
On the one hand, the approach commits itself to the rigorous examina- 
tion of behavior and the search for causal relationships. On the other 
hand, understanding the significance of familiar concepts such as au- 
thority and obligation, and recognizing that in the political community 
men act as moral agents, the approach maintains its connection with 
traditional political theory. 


I, THE DETERIORATED SUPHREGO 


The conditions of mass society have weakened the foundations of 
political community and have crippled the normal mechanisms of politi- 
cal power. An authentic system of political power blends many forms of 
social control, rational and irrational, but within the domain of power 
subordinates are tied to their leaders in a moral and material commu- 
nity—whether the leaders be despots, oligarchs, or democratic repre- 
sentatives—and their obedience to direction is largely voluntary. In 
contrast, a politicized mass is held together by irrational bonds and 
manipulated anxiety, supplemented in some systems by violence and 
terror. 

Violence is not the same as power; indeed, violence may be considered 

to be the failure of power. Ultimately, power depends on authority and 
voluntary obedience, which is based on persuasion, and persuasion, in 
turn, depends on convictions, ideals and respect. Certainly, force may 
be used in a domain of power to guarantee prescribed actions and to 
safeguard the limits of permitted behavior; nevertheless, sanctions, 
penalties, and the fear of punishment are merely braces and not founda- 
tions. As Rousseau put it, “the severity of penalties is only a vain re- 
source, invented by little minds in order to substitute terror for that 
respect which they have no means of obtaining.’’* Historically, force has 
played an important but limited part in the construction of political 
communities. James Bryce observed: 
As it is the historian who best understands how much Force has done to build 
up States, so he most fully sees that Force is only one among many factors, and 
not the most important, in creating, moulding, expanding and knitting together 
political communities.’ 


A system of political power is an order in which the action of subordi- 
nates, directed by leaders, is dependable and predictable, and in such a 
system the use of force is limited to specific cases that are, literally, out 
of order. Charles Merriam explained: 

4A Discourse on Political Economy,” trans. G. D. H. Cole, in The Social Contract 


and Discourses (Everyman’s Library; New York: Dutton, 1950), p. 295. 
5 Studies in History and Jurisprudence (New York: Oxford, 1901), p. 471. 
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In most communities the use of force is relatively uncommon in proportion to 
the number of regulations, and the success of the organization is not measured 
by the amount of violence in specific cases, but by the extent to which violence 
is avoided and other substitutes discovered. The monopoly of force, which is 
so often declared to be the chief characteristic of the political association, is not 
meant for daily use, but as a last resort when all other measures of persuasion 
and conciliation have failed.® 


What distinguishes political power from crude types of coercion is that 
it provides a pattern of control more efficient and more desirable than 
force. As Merriam observed, 


The functional situation out of which the political arises is not the demand 
for force as such, but the need for some form of equilibrium, adjustment, 
modus vivendi between the various groups and individuals of the community, 
as a substitute indeed for force in many cases.” 


Sometimes political power succeeds in creating a social tie that did 
not previously exist,’ but usually its function is to regulate, direct, co- 
ordinate and control existing social relationships. It acts as the control 
of controls—in the oldest sense of the word, as the “governor” of society. 
To function properly, political power depends on certain social and psy- 
chological conditions. The governing class, first of all, must be able to 
satisfy material needs of the subordinates.® The capacity to satisfy 
needs through the control of the key institutions is a major source of 
power because it permits governors to manipulate satisfactions and 
privations, and to dispense rewards and penalties. However, as a recent 
book on political economy has pointed out: 


Not all the rewards and deprivations to which a person responds are external. 
The source of many rewards and deprivations is internal, in the sense that these 
rewards and deprivations are inflicted by the self on the self. . . . Such inter- 
nalized rewards and deprivations constitute the individual’s conscience (or 
superego). Because these rewards and deprivations are internalized, once they 
are built into the individual they are not easily manipulated.!¢ 


External controls, therefore, are only part of a power system, for unless 


€ Charles E. Merriam, Political Power (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1950), p. 21. 

1 Ibid. 

8 See The Sociology of George Simmel, trans. Kurt Wolff (Glencoe, Ilinois: The Frec 
Press, 1950), p. 192. 

® In a comprehensive work that is little known today, a conservative writer of last 
century claimed that all political forms may be derived from the collective patterns in 
which minorities manage to satisfy mass needs. See Karl Ludwig von Haller, Restaura- 
tion der Staats- Wissenschaft, 6 Bde (2te Aufl.; Winterthur: Steinerischen Buchhandlung, 
1820-34). Haller’s perspective is important, but he was reluctant to recognize the other 
side—that political superiors also need the services of their subordinates. 

10 R. A. Dahl and C. E. Lindblom, Politics, Economics and Welfare (New York: Harper, 
1953), pp. 113-14. 
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they are to survey every action, governors must rely on a system of in- 
ternal controls: the restraints of conscience and morality. 

In the literature of the psychoanalytic movement, the hidden motions 
and dynamics of the superego, the psychological carrier of conscience 
and morality, are revealed. A psychoanalytic writer explains: 


Conscience is a scientific newcomer. The popular connotation is of course age- 
old; it refers exclusively to a set of conscious, conventional and necessary pre- 
cepts of right and wrong, specific for specific societies. Unconscious conscience, 
the hidden but real master of the personality, is, on the other hand, almost en- 
tirely unknown. The language does not even possess a word for it; Freud sup- 
plied the lack with the introduction of the term “superego.” 


Psychoanalysis is no substitute for social science, but, employed 
judiciously, it amplifies the perception and comprehension of political 
events. As Harold Lasswell has pointed out, “the social scientists have 
received an ultramicroscope from Freud’s original work that adds un- 
precedented depth to the observational tools available for the study of 
human interactions.” i 

Freud himself declared that “psychoanalysis has never claimed to 
provide a complete theory of human mentality as a whole, but only ex- 
pected that what it offered should be applied to supplement and correct 
the knowledge acquired by other means.” The limited but significant 
perspective of psychoanalytic psychology cannot tell us much about 
history, economics or social organization, which are subject to laws of 
their own, but it can take us inside history and society, so to speak, and, 
by providing a theory of motivation, show us the psychic forces that 
move concrete living individuals to action, and explain what that action 
means to different types of character under varied conditions of stress. 

Civil obedience is conditioned and regulated by the superego. It can 
make men obey when it is against their interest to obey, and it can make 
men disobey when it is in their interest to remain obedient. Just as obe- 
dience has an inner dimension, civil disobedience depends on subjective 
conditions. To examine a political event such as a revolution, for ex- 
ample, one must be aware of two levels of motivation. On one level, a 
revolution is the product of abuses imposed by factors of a social and 
economic nature. But to understand the intensity of revolutionary vio- 
lence, one must take into account the other level and recognize in the 
subterranean caverns of the soul the Oedipal source of the passion to 

Edmund Bergler, The Superego: Unconscious Conscience (New York: Grune and 
Stratton, 1952), p. vii; italics in the original. 

12 Harold D. Lasswell, “Impact of Psychoanalytic Thinking on the Social Sciences,” 


in L. D. White (ed.), The State of the Social Sciences (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1956), p. 89. ; 
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destroy the father figures who are the representatives and standard 
bearers of the institutions under attack.¥ 

Thus there is an inside and an outside to every power relation. The 
distribution of power in society depends on a number of “external” con- 
ditions—the factors of history, economics, military action, status sys- 
tems, and so on—but there are also important subjective conditions as 
well; namely, the ways in which people typically respond to domination 
and subordination. These patterns of response vary with cultural condi- 
tions, but a number of elements within them seem to be invariable, for 
the responses to domination and subordination are based on prototypes 
of behavior learned in the family early in life. For this reason, Freud 
argued that the family is the prototype of social organization and the 
bridge between individual and social psychology." 

In the genesis of the superego, this psychological vehicle of ideals, 
conscience and morality becomes the successor and internal representa- 
tive of the parents and other educators, establishing in the mind a sys- 
tem of controls that were formerly enforced externally. This institution, 
constructed in the ego by the process of introjection and internalization, 
opposes the other activities of the mind by observation, criticism and 
prohibition. It “may bring fresh needs to the fore, but its chief function 
remains the limitation of satisfactions.” Its chief weapon in controlling 
the personality is the feeling of guilt, an internalized form of the pain or 
discomfort of punishment. 

In the taboos and restrictions established to ward off guilt, Freud and 
other psychoanalytic writers have argued, one finds the beginnings of 
social organization, moral restriction and religion. They supposed that 
the action of the superego was responsible for the whole spiritual aspira- 
tion of man and his impressive system of cultural institutions. Identi- 
fied in the superego they found all forms of inhibition: God, morality, 
and every idea that restrains men from satisfying their instinctual de- 
mands.!” Although tyrannical superegos produced neuroses, the super- 


18 Cf. Marie Coleman, “Integrative Approach to Individual and Group Psychology,” 
Psychoanalytic Review, Vol. 36 (1949), pp. 389-402. 

” Sigmund Freud, Totem and Taboo (first published in 1918), trans. A. A. Brill, in The 
Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud (New York: The Modern Library, 19388); Group Psy- 
chology and the Analysis of the Ego, trans. James Strachey (London: Hogarth, 1949). 

18 Ernest Jones, “The Genesis of the Superego,” Papers on Psychoanalysis (5th ed.; 
London: Builliére, Tindall and Cox, 1948), pp. 145-52. 

16 Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis, trans. James Strachey (New York: Norton, 
1949), p. 19. 

U Freud, Totem and Taboo, op. cit.; The Future of an Illusion, trans. W. D. Robsor- 
Scott (New York: Doubleday, 1957); Civilization and its Discontents, trans. Joan Riviere 
(London: Hogarth, 1930); Moses and Monotheism, trans. Katherine Jones (New York: 
Knopf, 1939). 
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ego itself made civilization possible, since the latter depended on the 
renunciation of instinct. The superego was the tragic burden of civilized 
man. 

The forms of imagery and idea through which the superego “speaks” 
to the personality depend on the cultural matrix, for the superego is also 
a transmitter of culture. As Freud put it, the superego “‘represents more 
than anything the cultural past.... In the emergence of the superego 
we have before us, as it were, an example of the way in which the present 
is changed into the past... . 18 In some cultures, superego commands 
come from the powerful and omniscient spirits of departed ancestors, 
who speak to the individual and come to his aid in time of need.!® In 
Western society, I would argue, superego controls tend to take a more 
abstract form. Though the superego emerges originally from the pro- 
hibitions and commands of the parents, it develops according to laws of 
its own. After introjecting primordial figures from the external world, 
the normal superego grows by depersonalization and universalization, 
creating abstract ideals such as justice, obligation and duty.” After 
creating these internal abstract standards, it projects them into the ex- 
ternal world, searching for concrete models to confirm the internal com- 
mands. 

From the tendency to magnify and universalize, the superego con- 
structs a fantasy of omnipotence from experience with external power 
and a standard of absolute justice from experience with ethical norms 
and standards of conduct. The traditional model that incorporates 
omnipotence and absolute justice is, of course, the idea of God. 

The image of God is linked genetically with the child’s father, Freud 
claimed, and authority figures—gods and kings—were “substitutive 
formations for the father.” Clinical evidence suggested: 
that god is in every case modelled after the father and that our personal rela- 
tion to god is dependent upon our relation to our physical father, fluctuating 
and changing with him, and that god at bottom is nothing but an exalted 
father.?! 


The conception of God is a superego model which is not debilitated by 
the physical and moral weaknesses of the human father. As Freud put it, 
man, having realized that “his father is a being with strictly limited 
powers, and by no means endowed with every desirable attribute, there- 


18 An Outline of Psychoanalysis, pp. 123, 124. 

19 Cf. Wulf Sachs, Black Anger (Boston: Little, Brown, 1947). 

2 Of. Freud, The Problem of Lay-Analyses, trans. A. P. Maerker-Branden (New York: 
Brentano, 1927), p. 125. 

21 Totem and Taboo, pp. 919, 922. 
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fore looks back to the memory image of the over-rated father of his 
childhood, exalts it into a deity, and brings it into the present, and into 
reality.” 

Though this description of the psychological origins of the idea of 
God explains something about the genesis of the superego, it tells us 
little about the direction the superego takes in its development. Cer- 
tainly, God replaces the parent as the source of moral authority, and 
the individual’s enjoyment of security and ease of conscience does de- 
pend on the internal blessing he receives from fulfilling the demands of 
morality. Nevertheless, the idea of God takes on characteristics of its 
own, beyond the concrete imagery of primordial authority, and becomes 
an ideal of ethical perfection, with the characteristics of omnipotence, 
absolute virtue and justice. The difficulty of sustaining such an ideal in 
the modern world is one of the factors leading to the deterioration of the 
superego and to the crisis in political power. 

The processes of secularization have so profoundly weakened tradi- 
tional convictions that the idea of God has become dim—as a result of 
social and intellectual transformations in the liberal states and of the 
campaign against religion in the totalitarian systems. Consequently, God 
has become less real as a source to confirm superego commands. The 
contemporary return to religion is by and large not an authentic move- 
ment of the superego but a pragmatic attempt of the ego to make up for 
the lack of superego controls by engineering piety and by establishing 
religion as an instrument of comfort, mental health, or morality. Such 
attempts are superficial and are always swept away. 

Also sapping the strength of the superego, the realities of political con- 
flict in the present age have tended to destroy the moral authority oi 
leadership. In constitutional states the superego’s demand for a balance 
between power and virtue traditionally has been satisfied by the rule of 
law. Modern political leaders, especially in the totalitarian systems, 
may satisfy the superego’s search for omnipotence, for the leader has a‘ 
his disposal weapons and technological power that make him appear all- 
powerful. Yet, he is infinitely corruptible, and the spectacle of omnipo- 
tence conflicts with the demand for virtue and justice. 

There is no point in condemning Machiavellism or in lamenting the 
contrast between moral man and immoral society, for unwelcome reali- 
ties in political history are just as immune from maledictions as are 
earthquakes and pestilences. I am merely pointing to social conse- 
quences. To function in the realm of power politics, the state cannot act 
as a moral entity, but to draw political obedience from its citizens it 
must depend on trust and moral obligation. The contradiction between 
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its realpolitiker role and its moralizing role contributes to the incidence 
of moral anxiety, restlessness, and political rage. Furthermore, the ab- 
sence of moral paradigms to confirm internal controls has contributed 
to the deterioration of the superego. 

Clinicians tend to consider the superego primarily as an instrument 
of torture to the distressed personality, and to treat what Freud called 
“moral anxiety” exclusively as a neurotic symptom.” However, critical 
social events may evoke moral anxiety in comparatively normal super- 
egos. The spectacle of unrestrained power exercised by political leaders 
may infuse the personality with more than fear—with malaise, anxiety 
and a sense of restlessness, for the superego seeks a model worthy of 
obedience and respect. For this reason, throughout political history, 
tyrants have labored to transform control by force and violence into rule 
by authority. Moreover, there is no want of examples in which the cor- 
ruption of leaders has destroyed their moral authority. As Harold Laski 
observed, ‘‘It is the record of all history that no class of men can retain 
over a period sufficient moral integrity to direct the lives of others. 
Sooner or later they pervert those lives to their own ends.’’® 

The dynamics of leadership in mass society tend to take a special 
form, especially in the totalitarian states and modern dictatorships. The 
leader controls by fascination rather than by trust and respect. He ap- 
pears as a savior endowed with magical qualities, binds to himself a 
corps of disciplined lieutenants, captures the devotion of the masses, 
and his power to direct their energies according to his command depends 
on his skill in manipulating free-floating anxiety. This kind of control 
requires a permanent reservoir of anxiety, strong libidinal ties—between 
the leader and his lieutenants, and between the leader and the masses— 
and strong hatreds of scapegoats and alleged enemies. Seeking support 
for the regime by ideological flattery of the masses and the manipulation 
of anxiety, this type of leadership has been named caesarism.”™ It is not 
a new form of control—the very name proclaims its existence in the 
Roman Republic; the term has been used to describe the leadership of 
the Bonapartes in France; and Neumann showed that Cola di Rienzo 
was a caesaristic proto-fascist leader in fourteenth-century Italy.” 


22 Cf. Edmund Bergler, The Battle of the Conscience (Washington, D. C.: Washington 
Institute of Medicine, 1948); The Superego: Unconscious Conscience, op. cit. 

23 A Grammar of Politics (5th ed.; London: Allen and Unwin, 1948), p. 290. 

“ Franz Neumann, “Anxiety and Politics,” in The Democratic and the Authoritarian 
State, ed. Herbert Marcuse (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1957), p. 278 ff. 

2 Walter Bagehot, ‘‘Caesarism after Thirteen Years,” The Economist (London), 1865, 
in The Works of Walter Bagehot, ed. Forrest Morgan (Hartford, Connecticut: Traveler’s 
Insurance Company, 1891), Vol. 2, p. 440 ff. Franz Neumann, ‘‘Anxiety and Politics,” 
loc. cit.; Behemoth: the Structure and Practice of National Socialism (New York: Oxford, 
1942), pp. 465-67. 
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Caesaristic leaders have eminent stage presence—Napoleon III, for 
example, was notable for his theatrical talents—but the acting of a mod- 
ern totalitarian leader, such as Hitler or Mussolini, is more shamanistic 
than theatrical. He seeks to capture not mere adulation but absolute 
devotion, for his purpose is not mere persuasion but the possession of 
souls. Whereas the actor as an artist is content, like the Pied Piper, to 
draw his audience away from the real world to the world of his illusion, 
the totalitarian leader directs his masses to an assault on reality, impel- 
ling them to remake the real world in the image of his delusion. Institu- 
tionalizing and manipulating anxiety to direct the energies of the mass 
and to strengthen the identifications within it, he substitutes his own 
authority for the internal authority of the superego. 

Freud distinguished a mass from rational and cooperative groups.” 
A mass regresses to what he called a “‘primary group” dominated by a 
leader. ‘‘A primary group of this kind is a number of individuals who 
have substituted one and the same object for their ego ideal and have 
consequently identified with one another in their ego.’’?’ In the mass, in- 
dividuals are reduced to a more childlike form of behavior, their normal 
intellectual functions are lowered, and their emotions made more vola- 
tile.?8 The individual gives up his superego, Freud said, “and substitutes 
for it the group ideal as embodied in the leader.” The model of leader- 
ship in the mass is hypnosis, and, in the case of hypnosis, “no one can 
doubt that the hypnotist has stepped into the place of the [superego]. 

The mass dominated by a leader, therefore, is a regressive form of 
organization; its regression is threefold: psychological, political and cul- 
tural. It is a psychological regression, Freud explained, because the 
members lose ego-function and suffer a loss of superego controls. Sec- 
ondly, I would add, it is a political regression. 

The question of lower and higher forms of political control, distin- 
guishing between domination and political power, is as old as Aristotle, 
who argued in the first book of the Politics that power originates in the 
household but evolves into higher forms. The political community is a 
kind of association different from the household and the model of pater- 
nal power does not apply to it. Its origin is patriarchal but its end is 
rational. The question was also debated extensively in seventeenth- 
century England during the revolutionary period, when the old political 

28 Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego. The original German title used the word 
ppg gaia and perhaps “mass psychology” would be a more appropriate trans- 

27 Ibid., p. 80. Freud later substituted the term “superego” for “ego ideal.” Today, in 
the vocabulary of psychoanalysis, “ego ideal’ refers to only a part of the superego. 

28 Cf. Heinz Hartmann, “On Rational and Irrational Action,” Psychoanalysis and the 


Social Sciences (New York: International Universities Press), Vol. 1 (1947), pp. 359-92. 
29 Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, pp. 102, 77. 
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structure had collapsed, both in reality and in imagination, and the new 
forms were not yet clearly perceived. From the literature of this time 
(the most creative period for Western political theory) emerged the con- 
viction that a rational polity was a higher and more desirable form than 
the old model of patriarchal authority. Hobbes incurred the suspicion of 
the royalist party, despite his congenial political sentiments and his 
absolutist ideas, precisely because he abandoned the patriarchal theory 
of power and argued for monarchical absolutism from a rational ground. 
Hobbes also made clear in the Leviathan that he understood the distinc- 
tion between government by “institution,” based on rational consent, 
and “dominion paternall and despoticall.”’ Locke, in the First Treatise on 
Civil Government, demolished the patriarchal theory of authority, as ex- 
pressed by Filmer, and, in the Second Treatise, explained that political 
power was rational and based on consent; not patriarchal and founded 
on mere domination, although, he suggested, the origins of government 
may be found in the father’s control of the family. Moreover, in the next 
century, Rousseau distinguished between power by nature and force, 
which was patriarchal; and power by convention and consent, which was 
political. In the nineteenth century, under the influence of the idea of 
evolution, political writers accepted the notion that political forms 
evolve from family groups dominated by an authoritarian patriarch to 
higher, more free, rational organizations based on consent. H. S. Maine 
argued that just as the law evolves from status to contract, political life 
grows from the patriarchal clan to the modern state with its more ra- 
tional institutions and more room for individual freedom. And in the 
second decade of the twentieth century, a psychoanalytic writer, after 
the abortive 1919 revolution in Germany, declared that the old forms of 
domination were collapsing in Western society, that a community of 
“brothers” was emerging, and that we could look forward to a ‘‘father- 
less society.’’®° Thus, in the history of thinking about political power, 
one finds wide agreement on the idea that social control based on a pa- 
ternal type of domination is a regressive political form. 

Freud also argued that the mass was a cultural regression, since he 
considered the history of civilization to be the progressive emancipation 
of mankind from the tyrannical emotional bonds of the horde. By in- 
creased rational control of nature through science (a function of the 
ego), and by the self-discipline of the superego, mankind was becoming 
more free, progressively emancipating itself from its origins.. The work 
of civilization, to which psychoanalysis was dedicated, was the Faustian 

3 Paul Federn, Zur Psychologie der Revolution: Die Vaterlose Gesellschaft (Wien: 


Anzengruber-Verlag Briider Suschitzky, 1919), expanded from an article in Der Oiler: 
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wresting of ground from the Zuyder Zee of the unconscious and the 
liberation of man from all forms of irrational authority. 

Freud thought that the religions of mankind must be considered as 
mass delusions or as wishes and dreams compensating for lack of in- 
stinctual gratification, but he also knew that the religious world-view 
was a hard-won gain for civilization. The main achievement of religion 
had been the psychie binding of the fear of demons—the conquest of 
animism. 

A distinguished orientalist and historian of culture has observed: 


Animism, with its fears, its irrationality, and its imaginative powers, lies in the 
subconsciousness of every historic faith, because it is part of the inescapable 
heritage of mankind, the legacy of those 500,000 years which lie behind the 
5,000 years of religious development. It is a prime function of religion to dis- 
cipline and to control these primitive survivals which haunt the background 
of our conscious existence. Their impulses, which without religious direction 
remain subjective and anarchical, are governed and directed in and through re- 
ligion towards less egocentric ends; and the irrational fears which loom so large 
in animistic attitudes are transformed into ethical and religious reverence.*! 


By defeating animism and magical thinking, religion raised the spiritual 
condition of mankind. Now, when the religious world view has lost its 
grip on men, some elements of the more primitive mentality have sprung 
back in its place. Demons have reappeared in political form and are used 
by leaders to their own advantage. Neumann pointed out that the cae- 
saristic leader, who binds men to himself by their anxiety, gives them a 
view of history that is conspiratorial.” I suggest it is the equivalent of a 
political demonology, attributing social frustrations to concrete mali- 
cious wills, increasing the incidence of fear and persecutory anxiety, and 
it cultivates a mental condition that Freud called animism. 

Writers of the ancient world recognized that religion and traditional 
morality were illusions, held for irrational reasons; still, they knew that 
these institutions made possible a moral climate that was the necessary 
condition of a rational political order. Philemon Holland’s quaint but 
lively old translation of Plutarch conveys the force of the latter’s con- 
viction that religion “‘constraineth and holdeth together all humane 
society, this is the foundation, prop, and stay of all Laws....’’ Con- 
tempt for the masses gives their words a cynical and manipulative ring ;* 


3 H, A. R. Gibb, “The Structure of Religious Thought in Islam,” The Muslim World, 
Vol, 38 (1948), p. 27. 

%2 “Anxiety and Politics,” loc. cit. 

s Altheim contends that in Rome the nobles purged superstitio from religio, but that 
the other classes did not. See Franz Altheim, A History of Roman Religion, trans. Harold 
Mattingly (London: Methuen, 1938), p. 333 ff. 
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7 still, the writers of classical antiquity perceived that the political neces- 
sity of religion was greater than its usefulness to the ruling class. Critias, 
the oligarch, Plato’s uncle, suggested in his play, Sisyphus, that since 
legal punishments could reach only open infractions, and were powerless 
to restrict actions that escaped detection, social control required the 
idea, of all-knowing gods who perceived every deed, word and thought.* 
Polybius, a rationalistic, sceptical Greek and an intimate of the Scipionic 
circle at Rome, lauded the use of religion for disciplinary purposes, 
claiming that the masses must be restrained by invisible terrors and 
tragic fears. He wrote: “I think, not that the ancients acted rashly and 
at haphazard in introducing among the people notions concerning the 
gods and beliefs in the terrors of hell, but that the moderns are most 
rash and foolish in banishing such beliefs.’’* Cicero, himself a member 
of the college of augurs, clearly indicated that divination was a lost art, 
and suggested that it may really never have existed, yet he asserted that 
the mystique of divination was not only an invaluable instrument for 
the ruling class, but also a necessity for the well-ordered state. He ex- 
pressed most lucidly and dramatically the classical conviction that po- 
litical power and the order of law must be reinforced by religious super- 
ego controls: 

We talk as if all the miseries of man were comprehended in death, pain of body, 
sorrow of mind or judicial punishments . . . [but] the divine punishment of the 
impious is double their legal penalties; for it consists in the pang of conscience 
while they live, and the reported anguish of the dead; so that their chastise- 
ment may become manifest, both to the judgment and the satisfaction of the 
living.3” 


In addition, Cicero believed that religion performed a civilizing func- 
tion: “... to the advantage of human society, there is nothing better 
than the mysteries by which we are polished and softened into politeness 
from the rude austerities of barbarism.” 88 

And Livy, conservative historian of the Augustan age, like Hegel 


% Cf, Benjamin Farrington, Head and Hand in Ancient Greece (London: Watts, 1947). 
The classical view of religion as a form of thought control has been restated often. In 
Elizabethan times, Richard Hooker observed that laws “have no farther power than over 
our outward actions only, whereas unto men’s inward cogitations, unto the privy intents 
and motions of their hearts, religion serveth for a bridle.” Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, 
y. ii. 3. 

% Polybius vi. 56. Cf. F. W. Walbank, A Historical Commentary on Polybius (London: 
Oxford, 1957), Vol. 1, p. 741. 

38 Cicero De Div.; De Leg. ii. 

37 “The Treatise on the Laws,” in The Political Works of Marcus Tullius Cicero, 2 vols., 
trans, Francis Barham (London: Spettigue, 1842), Vol. 2, p. 111. 

38 De Leg. ii. 14; trans, Francis Barham, in The Treatises of Cicero, ed. C. D. Yonge 
(London: Bell, 1887), pp. 444-45. 
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seeking to justify established power by a principle of historical develop- 
ment both rational and providential, found the first transformation in 
the history of Rome to be the movement from a warlike and barbarous 
society to a sessile, rationally organized, more civilized state. He as- 
cribed this transformation to the work of pious Numa, the legendary 
second king, who founded anew on the principles of justice, law and 
custom the kingdom which had been established by arms and violence.’ 
The first step in this transformation was to abstain from warfare, for he 
considered “that a fierce people should be mollified by the disuse of 
arms” and that they could not be reconciled to principles of justice and 
morality during time of war. “When he saw that their minds [had] been 
rendered ferocious by military life,” he erected a temple and established 
religion. Rome was destined, of course, to return to warfare; yet, not 
as a society of barbarians but as a state. Livy suggested that religious 
controls were an alternative to the exclusively military organization that 
Rome was destined to transcend. Numa established religion because: 


The removal of all danger from without would induce his subjects to luxuriate 
in idleness, as they would be no longer restrained by the fear of an enemy or by 
military discipline. To prevent this, he strove to inculcate in their minds the 
fear of the gods, regarding this as the most powerful influence which could act 
upon an uncivilised and, in those ages, a barbarous people. 


The Fathers of the Church agreed that an advanced religion was a 
civilizing force, and Christian writers perennially have conceived one 
mission of Christianity to be the taming of the barbarians. Christianity 
helped fashion a coherent order in the Western world: macrocosmically 
in the social order, microcosmically in the personality of European man. 
Though it differs in its secular premises, my argument is compatible 
with that of Christopher Dawson, a distinguished Catholic historian of 
culture, who writes: 


the importance of these centuries of which I have been writing is not to be found 
in the external order they created or attempted to create, but in the internal 
change they brought about in the soul of Western man—a change which can 
never be entirely undone except by the total negation or destruction of Western 
man himself. 


Ancient and medieval writers knew that religious controls gentled 
savage behavior and provided a moral climate within which a system of 


89 Livy 1. 19. 

4° Ibid., trans. D. Spillan (New York: Harper, 1896), Vol. 1, p. 39. 

“ Tbid., trans. W. M. Roberts (Everyman’s Library; London: Dent, 1926), Vol. 1, 
p. 23. 

£ Religion and the Rise of Western Culture (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1950), p. 274. 
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political power could exist. Modern illuminati, optimistic liberals and 
progressives of various kinds, with certain exceptions, have been on the 
side of secularization, correctly understanding that the traditional pie- 
ties were transmitted and held for irrational reasons and worked as re- 
strictions, limiting the individual autonomy that they conceived to be 
the goal of civilization. Only Burke, Maistre and the writers of the 
counter-Enlightenment sensed that secularization would destroy the 
political community, leaving behind political wreckage upon which 
modern dictatorships have built their empires. Likewise, modern liberals, 
radicals and other writers on the side of liberation, recognizing that re- 
ligion was an instrument of the ruling class, supposed that the destruc- 
tion of that instrument would deprive the governors of an important 
weapon and would permit the subordinates to upset their oppressors 
and to establish a rational polity of their own design. These writers were 
not wise enough to know that religion historically had cultivated a 
moral order that was a constitutive—not merely regulative—element 
for political power, and that its destruction would make inevitable cer- 
tain regressive forms of political domination more harsh than the sys- 
tems they had condemned. 

Yet I will argue that what Dawson calls “the soul of Western man” 
has been crippled but not negated, that the superego has been debilitated 
but not destroyed, and, though caesaristic manipulation and totalitarian 
controls have rendered it inert, that it still survives underground and 


promises to endure in a state of watchful suspension. 
` 
Il, THE ATAVISTIC SUPEREGO 


Even though totalitarian states claim to have constructed a “new 
order” and to have created a “new man,” deteriorated superego controls 
in those regimes remain as stubborn, irreducible, irrational obstacles 
that mock their pretensions. Religious movements were not stamped out 
but went underground. Nationalist movements resisted control and 
have erupted in the Ukraine, Poland and Hungary. Both religious con- 
victions and nationalist sentiments are deeply imbedded in the super- 
ego, transmitted by parents to children partly by overt teaching and 
partly by unconscious gesture and the hidden ways concealed in each 
family’s private world. There is no evidence, except in the cases drama- 
tized for propaganda purposes, that the attempt to establish political 
superego models rival to the parents and to invade the family by enlist- 
ing children in youth groups, encouraging them to spy on. their parents, 
has been successful. 

In portions of the superego dominated by religious elements, there is 
latent opposition to the regime. German Christians not caught up in the 
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Nazi enthusiasm but still accustomed to passive acquiescence to politi- 
cal authority were not moved to oppose the regime until they conceived 
of National Socialism as a rival religion. Karl Barth gave a theological 
explanation of their position: 


National Socialism in the first stage of its power had in fact the character of a 
political experiment similar to other experiments and... the Church in Ger- 
many at that time—this is still my conviction today—had the right and the 
duty to confine herself to giving it, as a political experiment, first of all time 
and a chance, and therefore to adopting first of all a strictly neutral position. 


This kind of neutrality was justified by the conservative Protestant ap- 
peal to Romans ziii, in which the Apostle Paul enjoins Christians to “be 
subject unto the higher powers,” for “the powers that be are ordained of 
God.” But, Barth continued, 


it must now be said of this political problem so addressed to us that it is defi- 
nitely not “only” a political problem. ... National Socialism, according to its 
own revelation of what it is—a self revelation to which it has devoted all the 
time and chance till now allowed—is as well without any doubt something 
quite different from a political experiment. It is, namely, a religious institution 
of salvation. One cannot understand it as a political experiment, if one does not 
at the same time understand it in this other character, as a religious institution 
of salvation. 


Barth made it clear that a number of German Christians could maintain 
a position of neutrality in the face of political oppression and moral out- 
rage and that not until National Socialism revealed itself as a rival re- 
ligion, committing sacrilege and threatening the unity of the Church, 
did their superegos move them to a position of intransigent opposition. 

In the historical role of early Christianity in the Roman Empire, one 
may perceive the action of the superego behind the fission and recon- 
struction of the domain of power. Though the early Christians passively 
obeyed the Roman government in matters defined as indifferent, their 
religious convictions opposed the moral authority of the Emperor. In 
effect, the Christian community established a rival domain of power 
impervious to Roman control. Their ascetic lives rendered them im- 
mune to the manipulation of external rewards and privations. Their 
religion would not compromise with the Roman pantheon—hence they 
could not be moved by Roman superego appeals. Nor did fear avail, for 
they were not intimidated by torture and preferred martyrdom to moral 
subordination. Only after the Emperor and the ruling class became 


4 Karl Barth, The Church and the Political Problem of our Day (New York: Scribner, 
1939), p. 31. 
4 Ibid., pp. 37, 41; italics in the original. 
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Christian themselves did the governors move into the Christian domain 
of power and reestablish themselves on firm superego foundations. 

In other cases, when regimes have lost their moral authority but a 
rival domain of power has not established itself, the regime may be able 
to get along entirely with external controls, but they are crude and 
costly. When subjective controls do not work, constant surveillance is 
necessary, and a political police is required to organize a spy system. 

Normally, however, every system has special techniques other than 
espionage to calculate and control subjective reactions to authority. 
Each political system, whether it is liberal or authoritarian, has some 
internal network of alarms designed to reveal subjective disobedience. 
Ritual actions with little apparent objective meaning function as pos- 
tural insignia, screening out and isolating intractable superegos. The 
postures of subordination—the kow-tow, a pinch of incense, salute, form 
of address, loyalty oath, “attitude,” or muscular carriage—are far from 
guarantees of positive loyalty, but when individuals conform-—‘‘wear” 
the insignia—they signal the absence of strong superego opposition to the 
symbols of power. If an individual rejects the ascribed posture and does 
not wear the insignia, refusing, for example, to take an oath, to attend 
prescribed meetings, to assume a tone of veneration, or to direct his face 
and muscles in the mask of cooperation, then he sets off an alarm, which 
draws official attention and marks him as a case of potential insubordina- 
tion or superego rebellion. 

In totalitarian dictatorships, one of the postural insignia is the mask 
of enthusiasm. Because silent obedience is an uncertain quality, the 
citizen body is denied the right of silence. “Nobody can hope to be left 
alone by claiming political ignorance or lack of political interest.’ 
Citizens are expected to voice their animated consent to political de- 
cisions and to express what the official transcripts of speeches record as 
“prolonged applause.” Moreover, the familiar response of staged en- 
thusiasm reassures leaders who are uncertain of their moral authority, 
and, when repeated interminably, forces a mechanical reduction of the 
moral demands in the superegos of subordinates, even when they have 
serious reservations about a regime. 

When intractable superego remnants cannot be absorbed, destroyed 
or converted, the only alternative is to keep them in suspension. If in- 
dividuals find their leaders morally repugnant and if they are free to 
direct their loyalties, they will seek new leadership and institute a rival 
domain of power. As Laski put it, “The authority of any group is based, 

45 Robert Waelder, “Authoritarianism and Totalitarianism: Psychological Comments 
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in fact, upon the living and spontaneous trust it can command. If it 
betrays or stultifies itself it ceases to win the loyalty that is its life.’ 
The movement of the superego impelling men to find leadership with 
moral authority has in the past contributed to the formation of faction 
and the making of sedition, civil war and revolution. One of the functions 
of terror in totalitarian regimes is to paralyze potential factions and 
natural associations that might organize opposition. 

Terror paralyzes the impulse to act in opposition and inhibits the free 
movement of the superego. In regimes that are merely authoritarian, 
terror may produce indignation and may actually harm the regime, de- 
stroying its moral authority. But in a totalitarian state, when. terror is 
applied to manipulated masses, increased terror leads to increased con- 
formity. 

Used in this way, terror reinforces regressive tendencies, inhibiting 
the superego, controlling individual aims, reducing moral autonomy and 
making the individual ready to cooperate and allow his behavior to be 
planned according to the aims of the leaders. In concentration camps the 
psychological regression of prisoners is striking. In a remarkable article, 
recording his experiences in such a camp, Bettelheim observed that all 
the pressures of living seemed to force the prisoners back to childhood 
attitudes and behavior, molding them into more or less willing tools of 
the camp administration.“ The superegos of the prisoners functioned in 
a curious and stunted way. Many prisoners were anxious to accept and 
identify with the Gestapo and the SS. They walked and talked like 
camp guards, imitating their mannerisms, and wore shreds of Nazi uni- 
forms. Some of them took the camp administrators as all-powerful im- 
ages and even tried to defend their actions. They insisted that they must 
be secretly just and kind—they were so powerful that they must also be 
just.*® All their positive emotions were concentrated on a few officers 
high up in the hierarchy of camp administrators, and they insisted that 
these officers were hiding behind their rough surfaces sentiments of 
justice and kindliness. The eagerness of these prisoners to find reasons 
in fantasy to support their claims was pitiful. In a different context, one 
may compare the behavior of the intellectuals described in the book by 
Czeslaw Milosz, The Captive Mind, who strove under varying conditions 
to convince themselves of the rightness of their regime. 


s H. J. Laski, op. cit., p. 259. 
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Many individuals, especially in the new generations reared under 
totalitarian conditions, apparently have little difficulty in identifying 
with the regime and making the totalitarian creed the standard of the 
superego. When commands are consistent with superego ideals, even 
when they apparently restrict freedom, they are not felt as restrictions. 
From the stories that have come out of Siberian slave camps, many 
prisoners who were communists—members of the Party formerly in 
good standing—did not have their positive feelings about the regime 
impaired by their imprisonment. They interpreted their deviations as 
crimes, were taking their punishment, and would return to function very 
much as before.*® In these cases the claims of the superego were identi- 
fied with the claims of the regime. Waelder explains such behavior by 
the conclusion that: 


Whenever the ideal which a restriction is intended to serve is internalized and 
forms part and parcel of our superego, the restriction does not seem to interfere 
with our freedom. But if this purpose or ideal is not part of our superego and the 
pressure is merely external, it is felt as oppressive and, beyond a certain inten- 
sity, as tyrannical.5° 


Religious fundamentalists, whose intransigent superegos were domi- 
nated by religious elements, have succeeded in enduring the terrors of 
totalitarian captivity, and they had no difficulty in opposing the regime 
since it was obviously an instrument of the devil. Persons who have 
suffered the most are those who concur with some values in the totali- 
tarian creed but reject other parts of it, or are internally divided be- 
cause they are committed to some values opposed to the regime. They 
tend to become completely demoralized. 

With each new generation the totalitarian regime, through education 
and indoctrination, attempts to fulfill its boast that it has created a new 
humanity. The boast would be true if superegos could be shaped entirely 
by political education, but the superego is obstinate, conservative, and 
far from being as plastic as leaders would prefer. 

It changes very slowly in response to changes in reality. The ideologies 
of the superego, Freud observed, perpetuate the past—one might call 
the process moral lag—and yield but slowly to the demands of the pres- 
ent. Shaped in silent ways by the family, unconscious traditions and 
habits, the superego may be generations behind the new education. It 
plays a part in life that seems almost independent of external conditions 
and provokes the patience of officials charged with the construction of a 
new humanity. 


49 See Joseph Scholmer, Vorkuta, trans. Robert Kee (New York: Holt, 1955). 
50 Robert Waelder, op. cit., p. 195. 
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Enduring in hidden ways, the superego finds expression even in in- 
stitutions that seem to contradict its very principles. Two important 
instances of its underground working in the totalitarian state are the 
institution of the public purge and the custom of bribery. 

Public purges are opportunities for communal catharsis, not unlike 
the Greek drama. Secret rage against the corruption of leaders and 
aggressions caused by frustrations imposed by the regime may be de- 
flected against paradigmatic enemies. The trial makes possible a pro- 
clamation of group morality and satisfies the superego’s need for retri- 
bution and justice. Political violators are declared anathema, and their 
punishment assuages the guilt felt by citizens for hostile thoughts 
against the regime. This kind of behavior fits Lasswell’s observation 
that: 


The spectacle of any violation of the accredited order arouses the repressed 
impulses of the spectator to indulge his own antisocial whims, This produces a 
crisis of conscience within the personalities of those who see and hear of the 
violation, and the individual is driven to relieve himself of his own discomfort 
by externalizing his aggression against those in the environment who threaten 
the inner equilibrium of his own life. To punish and to have punished the per- 
former of a criminal act is to perform a vicarious act of propitiation of one’s 
own conscience. 


Similarly, Fenichel points out that the unconscious basis of this demand 
for justice is the idea: “What I am not permitted to do, no one else 
should be permitted either.’ 

Moreover, the widespread custom of bribery in totalitarian states, 
even extending to the concentration camps, where bribery of guards by 
prisoners was flagrant, performed a psychological function. Bribery is 
an act of aggression against the powerful person who is bribed. Lasswell 
argues: 


The ubiquity of bribery in society is due to the fact that it is learned as a by- 
product of the experience of being a weak child in a world of strong adults... . 
Bribery is one of the most common of all the techniques by which the weak or 
the preoccupied can deal with the strong or the obstructive. It has the special 
lure of damaging the authoritative object even as he is being granted tangible 
advantages, and as such is particularly designed to throw authority into con- 
tempt, and to gratify the antisocial impulses of the personality. Keen pleasure 
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is taken by many bribers in the very act of corrupting those who profess to 
represent the pomp and circumstance of the conventional order.® 


Since the subordinates are weak and lack other acceptable means to ex- 
press aggression, bribery will continue to be an ineradicable part of life 
in totalitarian regimes. 

Superego remnants continue to embarrass militarized mass societies 
in non-totalitarian states also. The American public was made aware of 
the problem after the Korean war, when information was released that 
a large number of soldiers could not bring themselves to fire at the en- 
emy. To cope with this problem, the field of military psychiatry has be- 
come the inverse of psychoanalysis, just as the science of bacteriological 
warfare has developed as the inverse of medical science. Military psy- 
chiatry consciously searches for techniques to assist the process of de- 
civilization, to render men pliant under the domination of paternal (in 
a psychological sense) military leaders, and to loosen their consciences 
and trigger fingers. 

The quality of civil life, of course, is affected directly by the extent to 
which military organization invades society. Mass societies show a 
tendency to revert to a military form of social organization and thereby 
to adopt the social psychology of a specific stage of barbarism—that of 
the community in arms. In his polemic with Leon Trotsky over the use 
of terror in the Bolshevik Revolution, Karl Kautsky went so far as to 
argue that such brutality and savage terrorism would never have been 
possible had not extended military experience in the nineteenth century 
halted the natural progress of social evolution and reversed the civilizing 
and humanizing effect of the eighteenth century, causing European men 
to revert to barbaric sentiments and impulses. 

Despite the cultural wreckage produced by historical and social 
changes, remnants of deteriorated superegos, and superegos secretly 
intact, survive underground, even though individuals in the manipu- 
lated mass are forced into psychological, political and cultural regression. 
Freud showed us that man’s relation to barbarism is psychological— 
not solely historical. The mind contains “a survival of all the early 
stages alongside the final form”; civilized and primitive mental states 
coexist in every age and in every mind. Freud and the crowd psycholo- 
gists before him demonstrated that in the mass every civilized man is 
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potentially a savage. Yet, knowing what we do about the obstinate en- 
durance of the superego, it may also be true that mass men are poten- 
tially civilized. A restoration or reconstruction will build on foundations 
that already exist. The future of civilization may depend on whether 
men will recapitulate their own history and re-enact psychologically 
what had been accomplished historically. 

Men have endured periods similar to the present, though not so 
frightening. Bishop Stubbs, in his classic political history of England, 
examined the civil life of the fourteenth century, deplored its decline in 
moral power and general social disintegration, and concluded: “yet out 
of it emerges in spite of all, the truer and brighter day, the season of 
more general conscious life, higher longings, more forbearing, more 
sympathetic, purer, riper liberty.” One never perceives the forces under- 
ground until they have accomplished their work—for good or for ill: 
“the historian has not yet arisen who can account... for the tides in 
the affairs of men.’’®5 In this same period of decline that Stubbs wrote 
about, Bryce agreed: ‘‘unseen causes were already at work which after 
no long interval restored the tone and spirit of England. It has often 
been so in history, though no generation can foretell how long a period 
of intellectual or moral depression will endure.’ 

Contrived attempts to bring about moral rejuvenation by spiritual 
tinkering and programs for character building are inauthentic, repug- 
nant, worse than useless, and really fool no one. We shall have to wait. 
However, Camus has assured: “All of us, among the ruins, are preparing 
a renaissance beyond the limits of nihilism. But few of us know it.’’®8 

Restorations and renewals do not respond to invitations, but come 
silently, unexpectedly, and often in disguise, as if to deceive the power- 
ful forces that would destroy them on recognition. In their secret wis- 
dom, they take devious routes, ignoring our most desperate yearnings 
for their immediate advent; but once they are on the way, no one can 
hold them back. 


56 William Stubbs, The Constitutional History of England (2d ed.; London: Macmillan, 
1878), Vol. 2, p. 626. 

57 Bryce, op. cit., p. 498, 

58 Albert Camus, The Rebel, trans. Anthony Bower (New York: Knopf, 1956), p. 305. 
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It is well known that each age writes history anew to serve its own purposes 
and that the history of political ideas is no exception to this rule. The precise 
nature of these changes in perspective, however, bears investigation. For not 
only can their study help us to understand the past; it may also lead us to a 
better understanding of our own intellectual situation. In this quest the politi- 
cal theories of the 17th century and particularly of the English Civil War are 
especially rewarding. It was in those memorable years that all the major issues 
of modern political theory were first stated, and with the most perfect clarity. 
As we have come to reject the optimism of the eighteenth century, and the 
erude positivism of the nineteenth, we tend more and more to return to our 
origins in search of a new start. This involves a good deal of reinterpretation, 
as the intensity with which the writings of Hobbes and Locke, for instance, 
are being reexamined in England and America testify. These philosophical 
giants have, however, by the force of their ideas been able to limit the scope of 
interpretive license. A provocative minor writer, such as Harrington, may for 
this reason be more revealing. The present study is therefore not only an effort 
to explain more soundly Harrington’s own ideas, but also to treat him as an 
illustration of the mutations that the art of interpreting political ideas has 
undergone, and, perhaps to make some suggestions about the problems of 
writing intellectual history in general. 

To begin with, Harrington is a 17th century figure of some considerable in- 
trinsic interest.* Not only was he the only avowed Machiavellian of the time 
but the controversies in which he was engaged, particularly with Hobbes, are 
of enduring importance as they touch upon the nature of both power and law. 
Beyond that, is the question how he came to appear to later writers in such a 
great variety of roles. Why has he served each interpreter so differently? 

What is at stake here is the intrusion of ideology upon historical analysis. 
And ideology must be understood in three distinct senses. First of all, there are 
simply the political convictions and preoccupations of later thinkers who read 
them into Harrington. Secondly, there was ideology, not as a mere matter of 
political preferences, but in its historicist, all-explaining form. Here the meta- 
phors of historical explanation become personified entities, and catch-words 
like “feudal,” “bourgeois” and “revolution,” dominate the stage entirely, 
while individual thinkers and events are used solely to prove the reality and 
necessity of these abstractions. Few writers have been exploited for this pur- 
pose more thoroughly than Harrington. Nor has this been entirely accidental. 


* I should like to acknowledge my debt to Charles Blitzer’s unpublished Harvard 
Ph.D. thesis, “The Political Philosophy of James Harrington,” which is to be published 
in the near future. 
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As one whose own main concern was with revolutions he was sure to become a 
center of interest for those ideologists whose thought is both the product of, and 
a continuous reflection upon, social conflict. It is this circumstance that makes 
Harrington such an excellent case-study for those who wish to examine the 
play of ideology upon history. And to the extent that political thinking is now 
not so exclusively preoccupied with the dynamics of social war, it can define 
itself by critically reviewing this aspect of the history of political theory. 
Lastly, there is ideology in the more neutral sense, as a term in sociological 
discourse. At the level of abstraction at which social wholes are investigated, 
individuals and their ideas are treated as functions, if not as direct effects, of 
these wholes. The unique and individual, the level of biography, tends to be 
ignored, or even to be modified, in order to illuminate the logic of an entire 
situation. That this is liable to lead to distortion in writings on the history of 
ideas is obvious; and in this respect, too, Harrington has been a victim. The 
following pages will, then, deal with two levels of inquiry, one into Harrington 
directly, and another into Harrington as a problem in the history of the in- 
terpretation of political ideas. 


I. HARRINGTON IN THE WILDERNESS 


Almost every account of Harrington begins with the lament that he is known 
to the world only as a republican theorist who composed a dreary utopia, and 
whose one distinction was to have declared that forms of government depend 
upon the distribution of property. Actually he is no longer quite so obscure a 
figure, If it was his misfortune to have been sandwiched in between Hobbes and 
Locke, the damage is being repaired.! The resurrection of the man whom Mait- 
land called “the greatest of our Commonwealthmen” is all but complete.? And 
while this belated rise to fame has not always been to his advantage, it has 
thrown a good deal of light not only on him and his age; it has also done much 
to illuminate the character of much later political thinking. 

Harrington’s years in the wilderness were long and real enough. Only in 
America was he treated with much respect, a fact which, as we shall see, tells us 
something about the differences between English and American political think- 
ing. But if he influenced Americans and so their institutions, this purely Ameri- 
can Harrington was an utter bore. At worst he was made into a grab-bag of 
republican platitudes; at best, a prophet of written constitutions and an in- 
genious inventor of electoral devices.’ In England, his logical successors, the 


1 For this source of Harrington’s troubles see R. Polin, “Economique et Politique au 
XVIIe Siècle: L’Oceana de James Harrington,” Revue Français de Science Politique, Vol. 
2 (1952), pp. 24-41. 

2 F. W. Maitland, Collected Papers (Cambridge, 1911), p. 21. 

3 The most Americanized view of Harrington is that presented in the only book-length 
study as yet published on him, H. F. Russell Smith, James Harrington and his Oceana 
(Cambridge, 1914). On the strength of this portrait he has been dismissed as inconse- 
quential by both J. W. Gough, “Harrington and Contemporary Thought,” Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. 45 (1980), pp. 395-404, and by A. E. Levett, “James Harrington,” 
Social and Political Ideas of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, ed. F. J. C. Hearnshaw 
(New York, 1949), pp. 174-203. 
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Benthamites, did not look to history, and certainly not to the sad events of the 
Commonwealth, to support their plans for constitutional and electoral reform. 
Grote seems to have made some notes on Harrington, but utopias, however 
practical, did not appeal to the utilitarians. Indeed, so long as English liberal- 
ism traced its traditions only to 1688, or rested on utility without benefit of 
history, there was little point in thinking about Harrington. He is after all not 
self-sufficient, as Milton and Hobbes are; and anyone who preferred to forget 
the Civil War was bound to ignore those who are interesting mainly because 
of the part they played in those tumultuous years. After the Tories had their 
say on the Great Rebellion, it was politely ignored until the latter part of the 
19th century when interest in revolutions revived spectacularly. They are not 
likely to be forgotten now. Nevertheless, even the few occasions on which 
Harrington was mentioned earlier are not without interest, if only to show the 
remarkable changes to which historical reputations are subject. 

In his own time Harrington was generally rejected by all except a few per- 
sonal friends and followers, as either an absurd dreamer or an atheist or both.‘ 
In the 18th century the second charge was no longer raised. It was not likely 
to arouse the indignation of that pair of “intelligent Tories,” Montesquieu and 
Hume. Montesquieu dismissed Harrington as a utopian and scolded him for 
having exaggerated, and consequently false, ideas about liberty.’ Since Harring- 
ton did in fact reject the traditional “liberties” that Montesquieu wanted to 
revive, this judgment is not surprising. Hume’s admiration is rather more 
puzzling, for he thought of the Civil War as a case of popular madness. And 
indeed his praise of Harrington was qualified. Only after carefully noting the 
futility of all ‘imaginary commonwealths” and the inherent advantages of any 
established government, did he permit himself to indulge in the trivial pastime of 
following Harrington. Moreover, even though he accepted many of Oceana’s 
institutions, he noted that civil liberty was not well protected in it, and that it 
was impossible to enforce legal limits upon property holding. Harrington had 
insisted that no conflicts of interest were to exist in his republic, and Hume, 
even in his airiest speculations could not imagine such a state of affairs. What is 
even more interesting is that Hume recognized two distinct phases in Harring- 
ton’s thought. There was the republican dreamer, whom he rather patronizingly 
enjoyed, and also the theorist who had made property interests the sole basis 
of government. This Hume rejected, as historically untrue and psychologically 
unconvincing. Opinions and habits, as all conservative historians know, matter 
just as much as interest in attaching men to their rulers. Indeed, if property 
alone were a legitimate basis for power, the Commons alone must rule, a 
prospect Hume did not favor.® 

With this, the lines of interpretation were set. Harrington was either a 


4 Smith, op. cit., pp. 113-121. 

5 The Spirit of the Laws, Vol. II, Bk. xxrx, s. 19 and Vol. I, Bk. x1, s. 6. 

8 “Idea of a Perfect Commonwealth” and “Of the First Principles of Government,” 
Hume: Theory of Politics, ed. F. W. Watkins (Edinburgh, 1951), pp. 227—230 and 149-152. 
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political romancer, or a tough-minded defender of the place of property in 
government. In practice this meant that radicals, Whigs, and Tories could all 
ignore him. He does not even turn up in Godwin’s history of the Civil War. 
Occasionally he was named, no more.” Only Burke, who was neither quite Tory 
nor quite Whig, felt at all inclined to deal with him. As a constitution maker 
Harrington was, of course, all that was most distasteful to Burke. For Burke 
was not, like Hume, a skeptical and self-confident conservative, who could 
take such matters lightly. Even before 1789, in presenting his American policy, 
Burke took pains to show that he was not Harrington, not a dreamer, but the 
defender of a political tradition.’ In his more embittered later years, he went 
farther and compared Harrington to Sieyés, and to those “‘thorough-bred meta- 
physicians” whose “hardness of heart” allowed them to indulge in “analytical 
experiments” with no regard to the consequences.? The comparison was apt, 
since Harrington’s scheme was certainly known to Sieyés, whose constitutional 
draft showed traces of Oceana. There were also differences that Burke was in no 
mood to dwell on. For Harrington, radical republican though he was in his 
dreams of an equal commonwealth with “no contradiction,” was also no 18th 
century philosopher. Neither the rights of man nor the theory of progress haunt 
the pages of Oceana.!° That is why even Burke could appreciate some aspects of 
Harrington’s doctrine, for he had seen something that Hume had not known: 
what happens when property and interest do not play their part in govern- 
ment. He was a bit unfair in saying that this was a condition that “the learned 
and ingenious” Harrington “could not imagine.” In fact, Harrington had no 
need to imagine it, having lived through a military dictatorship; and his entire 
theory rested on the belief that the rule of force was the only alternative to the 
rule of interest. A government by violence, and against nature, Harrington 
called it. What Burke added to this was a sense of the “dreadful energy,” the 
dynamism, of the ideological state. He was not the last to observe it. 


1G. P. Gooch in English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, 
1954), pp. 250-251, lists the rare notices given Harrington. None shows any real interest 
in him. Thus Coleridge named him among others as a great political writer, but no sub- 
stitute for the Scriptures. Stateman’s Manual, Works, Vol. I (New York, 1884), p. 129. 

8 Works, Vol. II (Boston, 1884), p. 154. 

? Ibid., Vol. V, pp. 216-217. 

10 Oceana, ed. S. B. Liljegren (Lund, 1924), pp. 135 and 185-186. There is some con- 
troversy about the actual importance of Harrington’s influence on revolutionary France. 
That Commonwealth ideas in general were known has been shown, but beyond specific 
similarities in constitutional devices, which often were not original with Harrington, 
there is little evidence of a deep or direct intellectual influence. This is well brought out 
by R. Koebner, “Oceana,” Englische Studien, 68, 1933-1934, pp. 377-396. See, however, 
Gooch, op. cit., pp. 312-313; S. B. Liljegren ed. and introd., A French Draft, Constitution 
of 1792 Modelled on James Harrington's ‘Oceana’ (Lund, 1982), pp. 3-79; D. Trevor, 
“Some Sources of the Constitutional Theory of the Abbé Sieyés,” Politica, Vol. 1 (19384- 
35), pp. 325-342 and 443-469. 

u Works, ed. John Toland (London, 1771), pp. 362, 465, 482, 483, 488, All future refer- 
ences are to this edition, except for Oceana. 

12 Works, Vol. V, pp. 376-377 and 381. 
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II. THE DISGUISES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For the better part of the nineteenth century we hear no more of Harring- 
ton, and very little about the Civil War. It is not true that Marx made his- 
torians aware of revolutions; the revolutions accomplished that by themselves. 
He was not even alone in regarding the Reformation, the Civil War, and the 
French Revolution as one continuous revolution, rather than separate events. 
De Maistre and Saint-Simon, before him, and Acton after, for rather different 
reasons, saw it so too. In England, it was the “Whigs,” as is now well known, 
who restored the English Revolution to respectability. However, they were 
slow in coming to it. Macaulay, after all, begins with James IT, and it was not 
until Gardiner’s monumental work on the “Puritan” revolution, the one in 
which the whole nation rose in defense of its liberties, that the Civil War was 
really made sufficiently moral, and unlike the French Revolution, to appeal to 
the Whigs.® 

There were of course remnants of the old Tory view. One of them was Isaac 
Disraeli, who not only defended the Stuarts, but also devoted an essay to 
Harrington. His picture adds little to Burke’s. We have the same old “phan- 
tast” who guessed wrong in thinking the Restoration impossible, but who, at 
least, was a “gentleman” with “no vulgar notions of a levelling democracy.’ 
And so, too, it was no Whig, Carlyle, who resuscitated Cromwell. However, as 
an increasingly conservative liberalism wanted a tradition, as historicism in- 
fected it, as it wanted radicalism but not class conflict, so the new Civil War, and 
Harrington with it, re-emerged. 

A Whig Harrington. Not that Harrington inspired any great interest in any- 
one. Acton did pay some attention to him, and the same conflict between radical 
impulses and the fear of the radical danger to liberty is reflected here as in the 
rest of his writings. So Acton preferred Harrington to Cromwell because he 
had realized the need for a redistribution of property if the Commonwealth was 
to succeed, while “a timorous conservatism” and “legal scruples” prevented the 
Protector from going all the way. Again he praised Harrington as one of that 
“little band of true theorists” in which he included Locke, Rousseau, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Mill and Sieyés, the last being especially praised." In short, here all 
that Burke detested was being glorified. Yet Acton had many harsh things to 
say about Rousseau and the French revolutionaries when he came to consider 
the democratic danger. It is, in any case, difficult to guess what “the little 
band” had in common, except that all contributed to constitutionalism, of 
which Acton approved. However, the democratic taint that Acton came to 
recognize in some of the “little band,” he never detected in Harrington. Far 
from it, he attributed to him the glory of having discovered a “separate science 


23 R. G. Usher, The Historical Method of S. R. Gardiner (St. Louis, 1915), pp. 41-54, 
76-94 and 123-143. 

4 Amenities of Literature (New York, 1864), Vol. I, pp. 370-389. 

15 Lectures on Modern History (London, 1912), pp. 204-205. 

18 Historical Essays and Studies (London, 1907), p. 492. 
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of society” based on the notion that “the sphere of religion, morality, economy 
and knowledge” was “organically distinct from the State.” 

How Acton got this idea, it is hard to imagine. There is not a hint of the 
liberal antinomy of state and society in Harrington. If government, to be 
stable, must be adjusted to the “fundamental” distribution of property, there 
is no suggestion that government cannot, or ought not to, interfere with 
“society.” Oceana has an agrarian law; a national, if tolerating, church; and 
there is a compulsory scheme of education and military service for all citizens. 
And everyone with £100 per year can vote. That is what “ancient prudence” 
and Machiavelli had taught Harrington. Yet Acton had no illusions about 
Plato’s, Aristotle’s or Machiavelli’s liberalism. Perhaps he had not read Oceana, 
but more likely, seeing it only in the light of the Civil War, he could recognize 
only a chapter in the history of English freedom. Harrington, to become a 
Whig ancestor, had to be ruthlessly liberalized. 

This last guess finds at least some support in the fact that another contempo- 
rary of Acton’s and Gardiner’s completed the de-radicalization of the now 
completely “Whig” Harrington. Lecky admired Harrington even more than 
Milton and Jeremy Taylor, because he had defended religious toleration not on 
grounds of faith, but on a comprehensive demand for civil freedom." So far 
radicalism was all to the good, but Harrington was a true Englishman too ‘who 
had realized that government is an organism, not a mechanism,... that it 
must grow naturally out of the conditions of society and cannot be imposed by 
theorists.’’!® This too was the burden of Maitland’s early essay in praise of the 
distinctively English idea of liberty, in which Harrington is pictured as any- 
thing but a utopian. On the contrary he was an “inductive historian” who knew 
the limits of the possible.29 One wonders what on earth Montesquieu and 
Burke had ever found amiss. What had happened to the old constitution maker, 
who had referred to his labors as “political architecture” and called for “inven- 
tion” in politics? What indeed had happened to the Commonwealth? Nothing 
much, except that the Whigs by an heroic act of retrospective idealization had 
made it Victorian, and above all, English, in the sense of “non-French.’4 
However, if the liberals drew Harrington into the 19th century struggle of 
ideologies, they did not keep him, or the Revolution. Both presently had to be 
shared with the Marxists. Harrington had in any case never occupied a great 
place in the liberal Pantheon. After all, it was not he who had written Areo- 
pagitica. In fact, he did not really quite fit. On the other hand, he turned out 
to be just what Marxist historians were looking for. 

A Dialectical Harrington. That Marxists should concentrate on revolutions 


17 Ibid., p. 380. 

18 W., E. H. Lecky, History of the Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe (New 
York, 1866), Vol. II, p. 80. 

19 Ibid., vol. II, pp. 145-146. 

2 Maitland, op. cit., p. 22. 

2 See especially G. M. Trevelyan, England under the Stuarts (London, 1922), pp. 195- 
196, for the clearest statement about the unique character of the English Revolution. 
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is hardly surprising—that was politics. And the Civil War as a part of the 
“bourgeois revolution” was bound to come in for its share of analysis.2? Har- 
rington, moreover, had more to contribute to the “bourgeois” than to the 
“Puritan” revolution. Indeed, as historicism turned to economism in general, 
Marxists were not alone in noticing how remarkably modern it was of him to 
have discovered “the principle that the economic elements in a State will de- 
termine its government.’ Now this is fair enough: Harrington too prided 
himself on the discovery of the principle of “the balance,” the idea that those 
who have the greatest share of property must rule. That power follows property 
was undeniably his belief. However, it was left to Eduard Bernstein to discover 
that this simple formula made him a precursor of historical materialism. There 
was of course Harrington’s use of the word “superstructure” to describe political 
institutions to justify this suggestion, but there was more. Harrington, Bern- 
stein felt, had accurately diagnosed the class relationships prevailing in 17th 
century England. Far from being mistaken about the impossibility of a restored 
monarchy, he had really foreseen that absolutism was impossible, and that the 
bourgeoisie must rule, as, in fact, it did after 1688. In short, Harrington had 
_ discovered the “bourgeois revolution,” not just “the balance.’ Since Bern- 
stein offered his interpretation there has been a flood of imitative writings on the 
English Revolution, and in all of them Harrington turns up as a most remark- 
able fellow, with a stunning resemblance to Marx. He “was the greatest of a 
group of writers who penetrated behind the political facade.” And he was able 
to do this because in a more limited way he was witnessing the same events 
that Marx was to face in 1848.% Not only is Harrington said to have seen that 
“political domination was directly and inevitably the function of economic 
power,” he also had a theory of social development, a view of “history as a 
social process.” In short, he was not only an economic determinist, but a dia- 
lectical historian. His errors were slight indeed. Only the fact that he was an 
aristocrat prevented him from being fully class-conscious, from recognizing 
the proletariat. That too is what led him to believe that the end of the dialec- 
tical process had already come, and that a harmonious constitutional order 
was possible. However, subtract the old constitutional “phantast” and you 
get an historical materialist.2@ From another point of view, it might be said that 
what Bernstein’s epigoni have done is to separate the “real” from the “‘acci- 


22 ©, Hill, “The English Civil War Interpreted by Marx and Engels,” Science and So- 
ciety, Vol. 12 (1948), pp. 180-156; L. Krieger, “Marx and Engels as Historians,” Journal 
of the History of Ideas, Vol. 14 (1953), pp. 381-403. 

233 J. Bonar, Philosophy and Political Economy (London, 1922), p. 895; Smith, op. cit., 
pp. 23-24 and 28. 

% E., Bernstein, Sozialismus und Demokratie in der grossen englischen Revolution (Stutt- 
gart, 1919), pp. 259-267. 

25 M. James, Social Problems and Policy During the Puritan Revolution (London, 1930), 
p. 304, and “Contemporary Materialist Interpretations of Society in the English Revolu- 
tion,” in The English Revolution, ed. C. Hill (London, 1949), pp. 83 and 86. 

2 D. W. Petegorsky, Left-Wing Democracy in the English Civil War (London, 1940), 
p. 234; P. Zagorin, A History of Political Thought in the English Revolution (London, 1954), 
pp. 133 and 144-145. 
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dental” Harrington, and to describe him in terms drawn from a new vocabu- 
lary. That is exactly what was done to the Revolution as a whole, after all. 

A Marz for the Gentry. One historian of the “bourgeois revolution,” however, 
cannot possibly be so waved aside. For R. H. Tawney has surely done more 
than anyone else to make that revolution intelligible and he alone has given 
us a subtle and fascinating portrait of Harrington in the context of his age. 
He does not doubt that the decline of the nobility and the rise of capitalism were 
at the root of the Civil War, but at least we are told exactly who was rising and 
who was falling. According to Tawney’s calculations there emerged along with 
urban capitalists a class of rural ones, the gentry, who by benefitting from 
Tudor policies and by improving their estates, came to be part of the new 
bourgeois order that rose to challenge the Establishment.*” 

If this is still the old bourgeois revolution it has at least been ruralized and 
we have been liberated from 1789, 1848, and 1917. For ‘“Tawney’s country” is 
17th century England, his evidence is 17th century evidence, and the writers 
whom he quotes are 17th century writers. Moreover, if the gentry had their 
Marx it was at least not a 19th century Marx, but Harrington. To be sure, it is 
not everyone’s Harrington. The old constitutional dreamer is quite gone. His 
specific political proposals are dismissed as trivial, but if he did have too much 
faith in “the magic of institutions,” he was still no “English Sieyés.” On the 
contrary, he was one of the first “to depict their conception of the society of the 
future as a necessary deduction from the facts of social history.” Oceana is 
thus “partly social history, partly a program based on it.” What matters is the 
former. For with Harrington we get for the first time a recognition of “the 
operation of impersonal, constant, and, it might be, measurable forces” in 
history. He was, indeed, the first English thinker to find the causes of the politi- 
cal upheaval in antecedent social change. The only fault that Tawney can find 
in this prodigy is the weakness of all “one key” explanations and the failure to 
grasp “the dynamic power of religious conviction.’’8 It is, of course, the very 
charge he has for years brought against doctrinaire Marxism. What remains is 
impressive enough, and it has found many supporters.’ It is a persuasive pic- 
ture because due weight is given to Harrington’s limitations, his preoccupation 
with peace and order, and his debts to earlier writers. However, it does not 
stand up. Poor Harrington simply cannot be made to bear the burdens of a 
20th century social historian. 

There is much in Harrington to make Tawney’s portrait a recognizable like- 
ness. Harrington did see the English Revolution as part of a general European 
upheaval of which the Dutch Revolts, the Fronde, and the Thirty Years War 


27 “The Rise of the Gentry,” Economic History Review, Vol. 11 (1941), pp. 6 and 18. 

28 Ibid., pp. 36-37; ““Harrington’s Interpretation of His Age,” Proceedings of the British 
Academy, Vol. 27 (1941), pp. 221, 200, 204. 

22 E.g., C. Blitzer, “Introduction” to Selections from the Writings of James Harrington 
(New York, 1955), pp. xi-xxxix; C. J. Friedrich, The Age of the Baroque (New York, 1952), 
pp. 33-34; C. Hill, “Recent Interpretations of the Civil War,” History (N.S.) Vol. 41 
(1946), pp. 70-71; G. H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory (New York, 1951), pp. 498 
and 507. 
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in Germany were parts. He also took this to be the expression of the instability 
of the “Gothick Ballance” in its death pangs, that is, the end of the feudal sys- 
tem. Nor is there any doubt that he felt that Tudor policy, by repressing the 
nobility and enriching the “people”, had made the war inevitable.*° In his way 
he was an economic determinist. There was no question in his mind about the 
sequence of cause and effect. The distribution of property is “fundamental”; 
it is the “efficient cause” of the political ‘“superstructure.’’*! And if he believed 
that an even distribution of property could be maintained forever by a republi- 
can government, he admitted that it had never been attempted in the past.” 
So far Tawney’s Harrington seems perfectly sound. The trouble begins when 
we ask: what did Harrington mean by property? Why was it “fundamental”? 
How did he describe the changes preceding the Civil War? What did he mean 
by the “Gothick Ballance”? And how closely did he really look at his own age? 

To begin with, Harrington had no idea whatsoever of what we today call 
economic life. He never spoke of “rents, sales or profits,” only of property. 
Changes in ownership of property, not economic development, were his sole 
concern.’ Now the political consequences of the amounts of property held by 
either a few or many persons were indeed a matter of “necessity,” but it was 
not “historical necessity,” not the logic of an historical situation at all. The 
necessity that Harrington had in mind was the universal need to eat.*4 From 
this it follows that anyone who has the means to feed men, controls them. It 
also means that he has the power to maintain soldiers who depend on him. 
That is why property is power. For an “Army is a belly” whether it be a royal 
army, the retinue of a nobleman, or a citizen militia. Moreover, Harrington 
was convinced that property will always be used to support armed men because 
no one is secure in his possessions unless they can be defended. The ‘‘matter of 
governments is... estate,” that is, the defense of possessions.** If “industry 
secures possession,” it is not property unless others recognize it as such, and 
respect the claim.*” 

There are two ways of enforcing claims to property, by violence or by due 
process of law. Now Harrington argued that the latter is possible only when 
possessions and military power are so evenly divided that no one can hope to 
encroach successfully upon anyone else. This is the economic basis of the rule 
of law. It will be an effective rule, moreover, because, once a common interest 
exists in maintaining the proprietary status quo, it can be defended by the 


30 Oceana, pp. 124-125, 48-50 and 53; Works, pp. 365-367. 

3 Oceana, pp. 38-39; Works, pp. 367, 408 and 465. 

32 Oceana, pp. 36, 39, 85-99; Works, p. 368. 
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pooled strength of a citizen militia, fed at the common trough. The alternative 
is competition for property, the use of private armies, and the enforcement of 
claims by arms. This is the economic basis of the rule of men. For property is 
secure possession and only might can accomplish that. If the people own the 
balance of property they can rule effectively through law based on common 
interest and common military power. If a monarch or an oligarchy has the 
balance, they will rule, but there will be no law, for there will be no shared in- 
terest and only conflicting claims and armies. All rule is based on the ability to 
maintain arms; the choice is between private or public armies, competing or 
harmonized interests, law or violence, war or peace. There are really two very 
closely linked arguments here. The first deals with, “what is law?”, the second 
with, “when is the rule of law possible?” Neither is a question about the 
economic structure of society as such. That military power should play so 
large a part in it is not surprising. Harrington had lived through a civil war and 
had seen the rise of the New Model; nor was Machiavelli his idol in vain. 


II. HARRINGTON’S ARGUMENT 


To understand the development of Harrington’s argument one must re- 
member both what he was trying to prove, and whom he was trying to refute. 
Harrington was no relativist. He thought a republic not only a suitable form 
of government for England in 1656, but the absolutely and eternally best.®® 
And he wanted to show that it was not only a possibility but a necessity, be- 
cause there were no viable alternatives. Of these there were two that had to be 
demolished, the ancient constitution and Hobbes’ Leviathan.®® The latter was 
for Harrington far more important, not because it was a likely prospect, but 
because he fully understood its intellectual strength. Oceana is essentially a 
struggle between Machiavellian “ancient prudence” and Hobbes. 

Anti-Goths. However, he did not ignore the traditionalists’ views either. To 
them he had to prove that the traditional order could not, and never did, pro- 
vide either the rule of law or, indeed, any sort of political stability. With 
Hobbes, Harrington insisted that anarchy was the inevitable result of divided 
sovereignty. Now the argument of constitutional theorists from Fortescue to 
the 17th century had been that the legal defense of ‘‘one’s own,” including 
property, social status or “liberties,” and the power to rule the kingdom, were 
separate. Charles I on the scaffold still defended a form of this old doctrine 
when he proclaimed that the subjects’ “liberty and freedom consists in having 
government in those laws by which their life and goods may be best their 
own... . Itis not their having a share in the government; that is nothing per- 
taining to them.” It was essentially a re-echoing of the Senecan phrase that 


38 Koebner, “Oceana,” loc. cit., p. 367. 
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epitomized the traditional idea of the constitution: “ad reges enim potestas 
omnium; ad singulos, proprietas.’’*° This is what Harrington called the ‘““Gothick 
ballance” and his whole point was to show that it had never worked because 
it was inherently unstable. The division of gubernatio and jurisdictio, the child 
of “modern prudence,” had never produced a rule of law. It was, rather, a 
perpetual state of civil war. The nobility could not rule without a king, as they 
were perpetually competing with each other. Since feudalism in Norman Eng- 
land began as a system of military tenures they had always the means to de- 
fend and extend ‘‘their own” by arms. The king needed the military services of 
the nobility as they needed his political offices, but as they trenched upon his 
dominion, so he was a threat to theirs. Neither one could get on with or without 
the other. Both lived off the people. Happily the Tudor kings by statutes of 
alienation and by expropriating the clergy had enriched the people and de- 
stroyed the nobility. However, by depriving itself of the social and military 
support of the nobles the monarchy itself became impossible, for it was not a 
Turkish absolutism in which the king owned the balance of property.*! In Eng- 
land the people now held the balance and it only remained for Englishmen to 
face the facts and set up political institutions compatible with this new order. 

There is much that is ingenious in this account, but is it good modern social 
history? There is neither a notion of economics nor of class-conflict in all this. 
Nor did Harrington ever claim to have said anything new. He merely repeated 
the accounts given by Bacon, Raleigh, Selden, and Henry Wotton.” Not one 
of them spoke of the “rise of the gentry,” but all described the conflict that our 
textbooks have long spoken of as the end of feudalism and the rise of absolu- 
tism. Harrington’s only contribution to this history was to see the rise of the 
people as the consequence of Tudor policy and to explain the origins of the 
Civil War by that fact. The conflict itself had been one between absolutist 
legal institutions and a new economic-military balance of power. His originality 
was in the correlation of feudal history with the Polybian theory of constitu- 
tions. Had Tawney not insisted on treating Harrington’s constitutional pre- 
occupations as trivial, he would not have so distorted his ideas. 

Anti-Hobbes. Against the traditionalists Harrington had to show only what 
conditions were necessary for the rule of law. He did not have to justify the in- 
separability of law and property, since their constitutional theory, too, rested on 
it. To refute Hobbes, however, he had to find a new answer to the question, 
“what is law?” And it is here that his theory of “interest” really comes to 
play its part.“ Harrington’s attitude toward Hobbes was extremely complex. 
He very much admired Hobbes’ nonpolitical writings, and even Leviathan he 
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knew to be among the best of the modern age. Above all, both men shared an 
ardent desire, not surprising in a period of revolution, for peace and order at 
almost any price. Both not only stood apart from the war of religious opinions, 
but also wanted to find some way out of it. A demonstrable politics, a certain, 
self-evident set of rules capable of convincing any sane person, seemed the only 
answer to both. The trouble was that Hobbes had come up with a mon- 
archical, and Harrington with a republican, solution to their common problem. 
It was impossible for Harrington to use the conventional religious and tra- 
ditionalist attacks against Hobbes. These applied to him no less than to 
Hobbes.“ Nor was it possible simply to assert his republican faith. Demon- 
strable proof of some sort had to be offered in answer to Leviathan. That was the 
true function of his theory of “interest.” 

In his direct references to Hobbes, anywhere in his writings, Harrington was 
often disingenuous, picturing their conflict as one between demonstration “by 
geometry” and “by nature” or historical example, as between logic and ex- 
perience.“* To be sure, Hobbes did argue for sovereignty as a logical necessity 
and rejected historical arguments as uncertain and merely prudential. How- 
ever, logic was not his only instrument, and certainly not the one most relevant 
to Harrington. It was Hobbes’ psychology that presented the real obstacle to 
Harrington’s republican rule of law. According to Harrington, Hobbes had 
simply stopped short the argument about legitimacy, or the valid sources of 
law, by saying that it was the will of the sovereign. To this Harrington replied 
that not only was the logic of consent an unhistorical argument, but that will 
must be supported by power, and arms by fodder, that is, by property. Effec- 
tive law is made, in short, not just by will, but by the interest that moves this 
will and gives it substance, and interest is, for Harrington, property interest. 

To say that Hobbes had not investigated the nature of power is, however, 
far from true. With horrified fascination he saw it everywhere. For him, how- 
ever, it was not a quantity, like Harrington’s interest, but a human disposition, 
an overriding urge. Power drove men in all they did and‘dominated_all"their 
relations. Science gave power, reputation gave power, riches gave power, au- 
thority gave power; that is why men desired them.*® The one thing, however, 
that Hobbes never did, unlike Machiavelli and Harrington, was to admire or 
praise power. He hated it as he was obsessed by it. But the acuteness of his 
insight into the psychology of power relationships did make Machiavelli look 
like a “boy who had newly read his Livy.’’49 

Now it has often been noticed that Harrington avoided all talk about human 
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nature. His reputation as a sociologist and realist depends on it. Nevertheless, 
the absence of moral concern, though unusual in the 17th century, is not in 
itself any great proof of science. Partly it sprang, of course, from his desire to 
escape from the ideological deadlock; but he not only wanted to avoid moral 
and religious issues, he was determined to de-psychologize politics. It was his 
way of evading Hobbes, without answering him. Hobbes had made sovereignty 
and law expressions of the needs created by the rage for power. Harrington 
simply refused to ask himself why men need rules and rulers. He did not offer 
an alternative to Hobbes, he just described the institutional setting within 
which sovereignty and law could operate. So where Hobbes had insisted that 
authority, like all sources of legitimacy, was a form of power, Harrington re- 
plied that it was nothing of the sort, it came from “the goods of the mind.” 
To which Hobbes might have answered that the ability to convince people is 
also power. It would not have mattered; for Harrington has nothing more to 
say about authority. For, being a mental attribute, it has no place in his theory 
of legitimacy. Legitimacy is based solely on interest, on the balance of prop- 
erty. Effective law can only be made by those who possess the balance of 
property and stability depends on law expressing their interests. It follows that 
the only legitimate government, the only government that should rule, is that 
which must in fact rule—that is, the government of the dominant “interest.” 
An intelligent government will acquire authority, but its legitimacy rests on 
the interests that it represents." Against Hobbes’ psychological account of the 
origins of law Harrington simply pitted an institutional one. It is an argument 
which, in rather less subtle form, still rages among political theorists. 

Interest and Human Nature. There were other reasons for avoiding pys- 
chology. Not only must it net be allowed to interfere with the “interest” 
theory of law on which the legitimacy and necessity of the republic were based; 
it must also be kept out of history. The “autonomy of politics” for Harrington 
meant that once the stable rule of common interest was established, “‘p olitical 
architecture” and institutional “invention” could build a perfect and eternal 
republic. There was no need to worry about convictions, dispositions, and 
passions. This not only set him apart, as an historian, from Hobbes, but also 
from Machiavelli. In both cases psychological consideratiq~s, which from the 
republican point of view were unfortunate, had to be eliminated. For if the 
republic was an historical necessity and could be made to last for all time, it 
was important that no inconvenient psychological factors be allowed to disturb 
the clear course of history. Tawney is perfectly right in attributing to Harring- 
ton a sense for the “impersonal forces.” 

The trouble is that this came not from any historical sense, but from its 
total absence. One need only compare his account of the origins of the Civil 
War to Hobbes’s. To Hobbes it was a war of ideologies. The doctrines of fanati- 
cal preachers, the seditious universities, and the fantasies of those who, like 
Harrington, had derived exaggerated notions about Greek and Roman liberty 
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from their youthful readings of classical authors, these were the causes of the 
disaster.® Hobbes was as sure as any post-Gardiner historian that it was a war 
of minorities. The people had merely followed prospects of pay and plunder. 
As for “social factors,” Hobbes noted the city merchants’ disinclination to pay 
taxes, and the hopes of improvident gentlemen who were out to make their 
fortune in war; but these were minor points for him. Ideas and the passions 
they produced were at the heart of the war. Now Harrington, having friends on 
both sides, was not, like Hobbes, inclined to deal out praise and blame. It was 
not the characters of the king or of the rebels that had caused the war, it was 
the nature of the situation.’ 

However, Harrington never gave the barest account of what that situation 
really was. He never described the interests at work. He is even less sociological 
than Hobbes, not to speak of Baxter. After repeating his predecessors’ accounts 
of Tudor policy he tells us in one paragraph that the balance of property and 
power had shifted to the people and the Commons. Elizabeth had been able to 
charm them into acquiescence. The Stuarts, prompted by false counsellors, 
had ignored their demands, and, presumably lacking charm, were bound to 
fall. That is all he knew, that is all he had observed. Yet these were the crucial 
years during which the gentry is said to have been transformed. But Harrington 
had no interest in these events as such. He had read of republican institutions; 
he wanted them in England. His war was a very simple one between the 
monarchy and the people, a political war of institutions. There is no mention of 
the social or economic trends of his own age. He tells us nothing of the life of 
the towns, nor did he notice that the actual trend was toward the consolidation 
of estates. All that he saw was a repetition of those classical conflicts that 
Machiavelli had explained to him. However, he did not even follow Machia- 
velli when it came to psychology. He was not only ready to accept the latter’s 
dictum that good laws make good men, he went further. Men can be bad and 
the commonwealth can still be perfect, because stability depends on “interests 
and orders,” not on morality.” Not for him Machiavelli’s cycle of corruption, 
or the flight of virtue from one place to another. It was not a decline in virtue, 
but changes in the balance of property, that brought republics down. Luxury 
was the habit of the nobility, it was their self-interest. When they ruled, so did 
their ways; but the cause of the change was not moral, it was institutional. 
Had they protected themselves with a sound agrarian law the republic would 
have lasted as eternally as Oceana. 

There is little left of Tawney’s objective social historian; of the 17th century 
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Marx nothing remains at all. There is only a very ingenious defender of classical 
republicanism, an institutional historian who applied a modified version of 
Polybius to the history of England. 


IV. A HARRINGTON FOR THE PRESENT 


Since J. H. Hexter has exposed “the storm over the gentry” to the general 
public, there is no need to go into the details of this academic war here.® All 
that has to be said is that Tawney, Trevor-Roper, and their respective fol- 
lowers, armed with conflicting sets of statistics, are re-fighting the Civil War. 
Facing the “rising gentry” is now a very different species of gentlemen.®° 
Trevor-Roper’s gentry are far from prosperous. Stagnant economically, 
politically disgruntled, they are shopping for ideologies, first Roman Catholi- 
cism, then Puritanism, and in their last hour Harrington’s republicanism. 
Since economie success was based not on estate management, but on trade or 
court favor, and as the latter was a limited source of supply, there was a per- 
manent group of “outs,” grumbling and plotting in rural discomfort. Their 
policies were nothing if not regressive. If they thought at all, it was negatively: 
away with the court, the common law, the established church, the city, the 
bureaucracy; away especially with a peaceful foreign policy, so that gentlemen 
might again enrich themselves by naval piracy as they had under Elizabeth. 

The Gentry Fanatic. Of this unattractive group, Trevor-Roper tells us, 
Cromwell was the incarnation, and Harrington the ideologue—still the Marx of 
the gentry here, but a very different gentry and a very different Marx. The 
science of society has been replaced by disastrous prophecy. Instead of giving 
his clients an accurate view of their prospects Harrington gave them a dream- 
picture of what they wished to be. Like later ideologists he said “is” where 
“I hope” should have been. The statement, “the gentry have the land,” 
Trevor-Roper notes, is analogous to Hitler’s saying, “England is defeated,” in 
1940. At worst Harrington was an intellectualizing subversive, at best a 
“eoffee-house politician” prating about his anarchic gentry-republic in his 
dream-parliament, the Rota Club. 

It is an immensely persuasive picture. As Hexter says, we’ve seen these types 
before, and he mentions the Raubritter and Lord Eldon’s entourage. But why 
stop there? Surely we have seen all this in our own day. As we have emerged 
from the twin myths of the eternal “right” and “left”? and of the creativity of 
revolutionary movements, we have come to a new view of the nature of fanati- 
cism and the forces that feed it.*1 And who knows more about the most ghoulish 
manifestations of nihilism than the author of The Last Days of Hitler? The 
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fact is that the picture of a group of socially displaced malcontents, animated by 
@ pure wish to destroy the “system,” corresponds far more to our own experi- 
ence than that of a sturdy, solid group of consciously “rising” men, engaging 
in radical politics so as to assert the claims of their class against an order 
in which they are, after all, getting on. To which it might, of course, be 
very justly answered, that we have not been living through the “bourgeois 
revolution.” The impression remains that psychologically Trevor-Roper wins 
hands down. It has simply become difficult to envision a class-revolution of 
any kind. The work of nihilistic discontent, on the other hand, is not unfa- 
miliar. 

Harrington on Gentry and People. The question here is, how does his new 
reputation fit Harrington, whatever the “ups” and “downs” of the gentry may 
have been? There is only too much in Oceana that justifies Trevor-Roper’s 
view. Not only did he share many of the pseudo-policies that Trevor-Roper as- 
sociates with his miserable gentry, but he was in the habit of saying “is” for 
reasons other than the demands of veracity. For instance, he did not say that 
the court was a bad thing, for which there was no place in a republic. De- 
scribing England in general he said, “men of Country-Lives have been still 
entrusted with the greatest affairs, and the people have constantly had an 
aversion from the ways of the Court.” No fawning courtiers in England, 
where only self-respecting country squires rule. That he saw the whole people, 
as such, rising in the Rebellion, and not specific groups, is itself an ideological 
symptom, fatal to Tawney’s objective observer, but only too compatible with 
Trevor-Roper’s myth-maker. It was in fact his closest friend Neville, not 
Harrington himself, who said that the “balance is in the gentry”; but to have 
said “the people” instead was probably worse.* 

But it is in the structure of government of Oceana, and in its policies, that 
Trevor-Roper’s case finds its greatest support. Although it is an active state 
it has no taxes and no bureaucracy; administration is local, even if the tra- 
ditional division of England has been replaced by a more symmetrical one.® 
The “owner at his plow” is the genius of this society. The city is to be curbed, 
since ancient history “proves” that where city-life has had “the stronger in- 
fluence” in a republic it led to turbulence. The clergy and the lawyers, the 
natural deceivers of the people, are to be banished from political life. Indeed, 
one of the advantages of ending primogeniture was that it would end the flow 
of younger sons into these professions.*? There was to be a national church, 
but its doctrines were never explained; it was not Anglican at any rate. Above 
all there is Harrington’s jingoism and imperialism. One would never guess that 
the historian of the “bourgeois revolution” was a rip-roaring England-firster, 
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whom Froude quite correctly regarded as the prophet of British imperialism." 
Not only did Harrington repeat Cromwell’s cant about a great Protestant war 
of liberation, but he added the Machiavellian argument that a “common- 
wealth for encrease” was superior to one for mere “preservation.” And as 
usual he provided plenty of historical “proof” that such a commonwealth was 
bound to win." l 

It is, however, in his attitude to the people and in his vision of a reconstructed 
gentry that Harrington most resembles the professional revolutionary. The 
“course of England” into a commonwealth is “certain” and “natural,” but 
the people if left to themselves will be led by lawyers and clergy right back to 
monarchy, even though that could not succeed. Far from having the ‘“un- 
shatterable faith in the political virtues of his fellow country-men” that 
Tawney ascribes to him, he deeply distrusted their political intelligence unless 
supported by gentry leadership.7° Only the gentry could provide both the 
military and the political leadership that England needed. Indeed ‘history 
showed” that only gentlemen, like Moses, Solon or Cromwell had ever estab- 
lished a commonwealth.” In spite of Machiavelli’s advice that a popular re- 
public should begin by killing off its nobility, Harrington insisted that a 
gentry “not overballancing the people” was “the very life and soul” of a 
commonwealth.” 

There is indeed some reason to doubt Harrington’s devotion to democracy. 
An agrarian law could settle the distribution of property forever, but nothing 
on earth would alter the natural division of men into freemen and servants, 
such as “live on their own” and such as do not. The latter have no place in 
political life and are even to be excluded from the army, like the Roman 
“proletaries,”’ lest freemen be ruled by their servants.” A German author has 
even come up with the fanciful suggestion that this “socialist-aristocratic” 
order was an unconscious emanation of an “urgermanische Gesittung,” an 
obscure longing for the long-lost organic, Germanic, peasant society led by its 
God-sent leaders.” One need not go to such lengths to see that Oceana is a 
rural gentry-paradise. Even if Harrington piously insisted on a nobility of 
merit, and not of privilege, he constantly identified the former with the existing 
gentry or “noblesse” as he put it, explicitly rejecting the division between 
nobility and gentry." Here indeed is a ‘‘pseudo-realistic utopia,” a mixture of 
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prophecy, historical speculation, and exhortation that might well appeal to 
people like Trevor-Roper’s rebellious hay-seeds.”6 

Nevertheless it is a false picture. Whatever may have been happening to the 
gentry, Harrington was not their Marx, and not their Lenin—neither a dis- 
coverer of the springs of history, nor a maker of ideology. All that Trevor- 
Roper has done is to turn Tawney’s Harrington on his head, along with the 
“rising-gentry’’ and the entire “bourgeois revolution.” It is a procedure that 
does little to explain him. 

His Relation to Commonwealth Ideology. No one has ever denied that Har- 
rington was a Commonwealthman, and that being eclectic he shared some of 
the ideas of the Levellers and some of the Independents.” A written constitu- 
tion was not his invention, neither were frequent elections, nor religious tolera- 
tion nor hostility to the legal caste, to monarchy and to courtiers. The first 
question is whether Harrington, in fact, provided the Cromwellian gentry with 
their operative political ideas. The second question is what light, if any, the 
ideology of the gentry can cast upon the character of Harrington’s thought. 
For Trevor-Roper’s Harrington depends not only upon a positive answer to the 
first question. It also assumes that this function of Harrington’s thought, the 
rôle it played in gentry politics, corresponds exactly to Harrington’s intentions. 
The present argument is that both these propositions are false. The first is a 
simple mistake in fact, the second a common, but extremely obvious, error in 
the art of historical interpretation. One need only recall how often Rousseau 
has been treated as if the Jacobins had written, rather than quoted, the Social 
Contract, to see, at once, what has happened to Harrington. In both cases the 
intellectual biography of a man has been distorted in the course of a far more 
general and complex argument about the “nature” and “causes” of a revolu- 
tion. If Tawney is, perhaps, mistaken in his view of Harrington’s purposes and 
methods, he at least has given us the portrait of a man, even if a rather im- 
pressionistic one. The same can hardly be said of Trevor-Roper’s Harrington. 
What we get here is not a picture of a thinker, but a personification, an arti- 
ficial assemblage of the various roles that his ideas may have played in gentry 
politics. This montage of their potential functions is then passed off as a 
genuine picture of Harrington’s ideas. There is, of course, nothing objection- 
able in describing the social functions of ideas, that is, the study of ideology 
proper. It is an essential aspect of social history. After all, social psychology 
treats the person as the sum of the “masks” he wears, the totality of the roles 
he plays in the “orders” of society, whether political, economic, military, kin- 
ship or religious.78 There is no reason why ideas should not be treated in their 


% Hexter, loc. cit. 

77 In the words of an older commentator, he was “to the right of the left and to the left 
of the right,’ T. W. Dwight, ‘James Harrington,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 2 
(1887), p. 6. 


18 H, Gerth and C. W. Mills, Character and Social Structure (New York, 1953), pp. 14 
and 26. 
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social context, in terms of the part they play in the activities of groups, es- 
pecially of groups engaged in a violent conflict. 

However, just as an individual may be regarded as more than a social type, 
so there is more to the study of ideas than the identification of ideological 
processes. In analyzing an individual writer one looks for more than just an- 
other social specimen. And when it is said that an author ought to be studied 
in terms of his social experiences, it is worth remembering that these are specifi- 
cally his, and that his personal situation and intellectual antecedents and con- 
cerns are not to be ignored.”® As a part of social history ideas are impersonal 
functions of group-life; as the subject of the history of ideas they are the 
expressions of individual thinkers who communicate directly and personally 
with their predecessors, contemporaries and us. There is no conflict between 
these two ways of looking at the past. One asks different questions and one gets 
different answers. Only the intellectual imperialist, out to conquer the realm 
of “real” history that lies behind men and events, will confuse them. 

It is the habit of personifying events, ages, nations, classes and other groups, 
indeed history itself, that has led to the depersonalizing of individuals.: For 
it is now these abstract categories that have motives and intentions that must 
be uncovered and evaluated as one judges the behavior of individuals. Ideas 
are now rationalizations, deceptions practiced semi-consciously by groups, 
and the omniscient historian must expose them and grade them as “‘ideology,” 
“utopia” or ‘false consciousness,” depending on their relation to the true 
standard—the course of “real” history.8! This has been the method of neo- 
Tories no less than of Marxists. According to the latter the “virtue” of the 17th 
century bourgeoisie was to have been “progressive,” that is, in line with the 
demands of history. Their error was to have thought that they were a “uni- 
versal” class, realizing general moral and religious values, not just their own 
aspirations; and this disguise must be pulled aside. Thus too the sin of Trevor- 
Roper’s gentry is not that they were nasty, but that they attempted the im- 
possible by vainly trying to interfere with the set course of England’s his- 
torical development; and because they could not succeed their ideology was a 
mere cover for their impotence, “false consciousness.” The terms of historical 
classification now become those of moral obloquy. Puritanism is “really” 
only the ‘‘veil of the bourgeoisie” or the “false consciousness” of the declining 


% This might as well be called post-Marxism, in contrast to Mr. Pocock’s neo-Marxism 
which limits itself to strictly social experiences and situations. Letter to Encounter, 
October, 1958. 

80 Unlike Karl Popper I do not regard the personification of historical categories as 
analogous to medieval realism. His own medieval nominalism would make the writing 
of any sort of history impossible. How little he has understood the real problems of his- 
torical explanation and especially those created by generalizations on different levels of 
abstractness can be seen in his claim that the First World War is an “individual thing” 
just like Alexander the Great. The Poverty of Historicism (Boston, 1957), pp. 17-34, 76-83, 
143-152. 

81 Krieger, “Marx and Engels,” loc. cit.; K. Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (Harvest 
Books, New York, n.d.), passim and pp. 56 and 93-97. 
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gentry. Hobbes’s philosophy was “really” only “bourgeois ideology” ; Harring- 
ton’s, that of an array of distempered “mere” gentry. The revolution was 
“really” caused by the rising classes, or it was “really” caused by declining 
groups. 

As has been well observed—and by a Marxist too—to describe Puritanism 
as the ideology of the declining gentry does little to explain the spiritual life of 
Milton or Vane.® To classify it as the rationalization of bourgeois aspirations 
does no better. Nor does this distributing of identification disks throw much 
light upon Hobbes and Harrington. The only extenuating circumstance that 
excuses this rage for revealing the intimate secrets of groups and classes, and 
of history itself, is the political prudery of the Whigs, which was designed to 
bring out the worst in anyone. For to have said that the Civil War was “really” 
about “faith and freedom,” not a “social war” but “a war of ideas,” was to 
invite abuse.** Whatever else wars may be, they are social events in which 
organized groups of men fight each other. Nor is slaughter improved when it is 
“motivated” by convictions and ideas. Ideological wars are no more edifying 
than other wars. In analyzing wars, or any identifiable social situation, we are, 
moreover, not looking for “real” causes, the ‘deep motives.” Generalized 
concepts like “revolutions” or “classes” or “parties” do not have simple mo- 
tives, open or hidden, that can be used to explain their character or general 
behavior. They are not individuals, after all. They are abstract concepts that 
we established so as to bring some order into our accounts of the past. We can 
dissect them, identify the various strands that go into a chosen situation, and 
see how these modify and affect each other. Among these objectivized tenden- 
cies ideology, or ‘the symbol sphere,” is surely an important one, no less so than 
the other “orders” of society. If this sort of analysis is the task of the social 
historian—and anyone who writes anything beyond the purest narrative bis- 
tory is just that—then there is no need to insist on metaphors, and on emo- 
tionally charged ones at that. It is indeed regrettable, as Stone has observed, 


82 Hill, “Recent Interpretations,” loc. cit., p. 74. 

83 Bernstein, op. cùi., pp. 1~7; Hill, “Marx and Engels,” loc. cit., pp. 132 and 154; The 
English Revolution, pp. 13 and 17; Petegorsky, op. cit., pp. 22 and 25. 

% Hexter, loc. cit.; see also Firth, op. cit., p. 71, or G. M. Trevelyan, op. cit., pp. 195- 
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of classes or of districts, but of ideas,” p. 229. 
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that the Cold War has come to disturb the Civil War. Perhaps it will console 
him to remember that something of that sort has always occurred when the 
question of the “real” causes of the Revolution was raised. Nothing less than 
partisanship could ever have induced so many learned men to ask so futile a 
question. 

What Happened to Him. It remains to disentangle Harrington from the for- 
tunes of the gentry and the “real” causes of the Great Rebellion. To begin 
with, Trevor-Roper accepts Tawney’s view that Harrington described the 
“rise of the gentry,” and in a way that was different from the earlier accounts 
of the decline of the nobility by Bacon, Raleigh, and Selden." This, as we have 
seen, was not the case. If he appealed to the gentry this was not the reason for 
his popularity. However, the gentry did not in fact accept Harrington’s ideas, 
and at no time did Oceana become the intellectual weapon, the verbal gun- 
powder, of the Independents. If they and Cromwell were the political leaders 
of the mere gentry, as Trevor-Roper claims, then Harrington never became 
their prophet. Even in the mad last year of the Commonwealth, Neville could 
muster only eight or ten supporters for Harrington’s scheme in Parliament. 
Aubrey gives us one reason for its unpopularity, the overly democratic notion 
of rotation in office.** Burnet tells us of an even deeper reason, Harrington’s 
paganism.’ Moreover, if Trevor-Roper were not so anxious to destroy Taw- 
ney’s unreal Harrington, he might well have asked himself who, in fact, did 
write Cromwell’s propaganda, who answered his critics and rationalized his 
policies? It was not Harrington; it was Milton. The dying gasp of Independent 
ideology is the Ready and Easy Way. Here is the disillusion with “the people,” 
the call for the rule of the best, the best being the last Commonwealthmen. 
Here too is the religious fervor, the true note of 17th century ideological com- 
bat. It is here that the Commonwealth is held up as the will of God, as tolera- 
tion had earlier been defended as the way to help men to God. As for Crom- 
well’s radical Republican opponents, they talked of rights, consent, the “will 
of the nation,” and ‘‘the cause we fought for.” Whether the gentry was coming 
up or going down, these were the terms in which they, and the majority of their 
contemporaries, talked. It was not Harrington’s manner any more than it was 
Hobbes’s. That is why no one cared for them.®® Cromwell tried to silence Har- 
rington; the judges of Charles II persecuted him. Hobbes was exiled during 
the Commonwealth and kept quiet under Charles II. Neither produced 
ideology, the kind of ideas that could have played a part in the actual struggle. 


8 Letter to Encounter, October, 1958. 

87 He makes no complaint against these writers, ‘‘Gentry,” loc. cit., p. 44. 

88 Aubrey, op. cit., p. 125. 

89 Q. Burnet, History of My Own Time, ed. O. Airy (Oxford, 1897), Vol. I, p. 120; 
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condemn its paganism, Smith, op. cit., pp. 75-76, 113-117; Toland, pp. xvi-xvii. See also 
C. J. Friedrich, Constitutional Reason of State (Providence, 1957), pp. 35 and 110. 

90 If it was Hobbes’s mistake to forget that ‘‘no society can survive without its myth,” 
it was also Harrington’s. Presumably that is why John Bowle does not even mention him 
among Hobbes’s critics. Hobbes and his Critics (London, 1951), p. 45. 
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So much for history. 

The facts known about Harrington’s life can help us to see why he should 
have been so ineffectual. Tawney has suggested that Harrington may have 
seen the rise of the gentry in the fortunes of his own family, and Blitzer has 
shown that, in fact, many Harringtons had been climbing up the social ladder 
in a fairly spectacular way. Trevor-Roper has shown that some of them were 
slipping.” These circumstances, interesting in themselves, tell us nothing about 
Harrington. We do not know how much he knew or cared about the progress of 
his near and distant relations. Nor is their social status all that is relevant to a 
picture of his background. Many Harringtons had been scholars, travellers, 
and courtiers of note.*? There is no reason to suppose that Harrington thought 
of himself as a “mere” gentleman or that he was under any inner compulsion 
to provide a pie-in-the-sky opiate for such men. If he aligned himself with any 
one of his family’s traditions, it was that of the urbane, travelled gentleman- 
scholar. He had friends at court and in Parliament. According to all accounts 
he was a republican before the Civil War and remained one to the end. IIc 
loved Charles I and he admired Cromwell, or at least had illusions about him. 
But the origin of his views is not in his direct political activities, of which he, 
in fact, had none. His forum, the Rota, if it was a dream-parliament, was no 
more so than any debating society; and if it met in a coffee-house, the members 
were not such as one associates with the political cafés of modern Left-Banks. 
Tawney is surely right in recalling that several members of the future Royal 
Academy were to be found there, as well as solid men like Pepys.” 

Harrington got his notions from his beloved classics, not from any specific 
social experience. We may as well take Hobbes’s word for the impact that the 
classics had upon the intellectual youth of his age. And Harrington was nothing 
if not an intellectual. He was precocious as a child and spent his early manhood 
in study and travel. Far from participating in the Civil War, he at once fled to 
his study; a true scholar, in short.” He had no wish to enter public life, because 
he preferred his books, and he boasted about the superiority of the intellectual 
to the man of affairs in season and out. No public figure had ever written a 
sensible word on politics, only “private gentlemen” could.** And before his 
judges he could think of no better defense than that if Aristotle and Machie- 
velli had been allowed to write freely under their respective rulers, then he too 
should be granted that privilege.’ One can see with whom he identified him- 
self. Socially detached, he cared only for his ideas, and for those of his great 

“^ M. James, “Contemporary Materialist Interpretations,” loc. cit., p. 86; Tawney, 
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predecessors. If he addressed the gentry it was to call them to their duties, 
not to flatter them, ‘who understand so little what it is to be Lords of the 
Earth that they have not been able to keep their lands.”®" If Oceana was dedi- 
cated to Cromwell, he continued, on the strength of his classical examples, to 
call for a single, creative, but not ruling, legislator after Cromwell was dead.*8 
Olphaus Megaletor, the great legislator of Oceana, does not resemble Crom- 
well, or any other contemporary; he is just a reincarnation of the Moses- 
Lycurgus-Solon-Romulus figure. As for the dedication, it is a puzzle, com- 
parable to Machiavelli’s dedication of The Prince.” Hobbes was surely right 
in insisting that realism was not the fruit of classical learning. And we have 
already seen how little there is to substantiate Harrington’s reputation as 
a close observer of the English constitutional crisis. While he was abroad, 
for all his talk ‘about the value of travel and historical knowledge for poli- 
ticians, he was equally inattentive. His picture of Venice bears no resem- 
blance to that republic in the 17th century, but it corresponds exactly to 
Contarini’s popular myth.’ Harrington was, in short, fatally addicted to his 
books, especially to Plato’s Laws, Aristotle’s Politics, Polybius, and, above all, 
to Machiavelli. Oceana was written to show the superiority of these ‘‘masters 
of ancient prudence” to those of “modern prudence,” especially Hobbes and 
the defenders of the medieval tradition. If Oceana resembles Cromwell’s In- 
strument and copies his military system, this was due to their common desire 
for stability. However, both knew perfectly well that their political values 
were not only different, but, basically irreconcilable, as Puritanism and pagan- 
ism were bound to be. 

Harrington's Religious Views. It is possible that the gentry might have turned, 
as Trevor-Roper says, from Roman Catholicism to Puritanism in their search 
for a suitable ideology, though it is difficult to believe, since one of the few re- 
maining certainties about the Great Rebellion is that Catholics and Puritans 
were never on the same side.’ It is, however, totally improbable that they 
could at any time have moved from these to a pagan ideology. Nor is there 
any evidence that they did. They did not, and could not see themselves re- 
flected in Harrington’s Machiavellian paradise. And Harrington took to it 
precisely because he felt that peace and tranquillity depended on de-ideologiz- 
ing politics, on ending the religious wrangles that raged about him with in- 
creasing heat. “Religion was not the thing at first contested, but God brought 
it to that issue,” Cromwell noted.‘ Harrington’s main aim was to get God out 
of politics. If he quoted the Old Testament it was as history. When he spoke 
of Christianity it was only to show that it was in no way incompatible with 
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“ancient prudence.” The rule of the Saints was an illegitimate oligarchy, in 
his eyes. Since they did not represent the balance, their rule was unstable and 
so unjust, and not at all godly." 

He also detested the asceticism of the Puritans. Like most admirers of the 
ancient republics, he wanted public games and entertainments. As for his 
beloved Venice, it was not, as Filmer noted, a Christian place. Nor was 
Harrington opposed only to Laud’s church or to the Presbyterians. He was 
anti-clerical in the Continental manner, and indeed was fond of quoting French 
and Italian sayings about the political follies of the clergy.1% Unlike Machia- 
velli he did not dwell on the political superiority of pagan religions to Chris- 
tianity.? It was the sort of psychological reflection his optimistic mind 
eschewed. Moreover, the situation was different. Machiavelli saw only two 
alternatives, the Church or paganism. Harrington was faced with the problem 
of a multitude of sects. That his answer to it was fantastic is perfectly clear. 
Only as atypical a man as Harrington could have proposed toleration to- 
gether with a national church and have suggested that the universities ration- 
ally settle all doctrinal disputes. What lies behind this fancy is a complete lack 
of religious sense. That is why Cromwell and Baxter condemned him. For his 
justification of this arrangement was that it did not matter what Christians 
believed as long as there was public order and an organ “representing the 
public conscience.’ In this Montesquieu would have quite approved of him, 
for he too thought it was “necessary to the society that it should have some- 
thing fixed; and it is religion that has this stability.” 1: Thus Harrington, for 
all his tolerance, insisted on the exclusion of Jews and idolaters from Oceana, 
not because of their personal beliefs, but because they would not mix and 
become part of the public or share the national conscience. His specific sug- 
gestion was to send the Jews to Ireland where their industry would fill an 
evident gap in the national character of the local population.° It is not the 
content of faith that matters, but only its political and social consequences. 
Like Machiavelli, Bodin, and Montesquieu, Harrington was a politique d'abord 
man, 
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Survivalism. What else could “ancient prudence” have told him? What else 
could have drawn him to it? All knew stability, peace, order, and civie unity 
to be the highest of all social and political aims. Liberty, justice, and equality— 
these were all mere means to that supreme aim.™ That is what Harrington 
said he had learned from them, and that is why he admired them so extrava- 
gantly. His dependence in every detail on Plato’s Laws has often been shown.!? 
Polybius was his master in the theory of mixed government.” In Aristotle, 
who was already “full of” the balance, he found the same doctrine. If one is 
to see Harrington in the context of a tradition of political thought, one might 
well call it the “survivalist” tradition. It includes all those for whom the 
fifth book of Aristotle’s Politics, abstracted from all the rest of his thought, 
serves as the fountain of political wisdom, for whom the preservation of the 
political order is the first task of politics. Amoral, and a-ideological, it rests 
on the assumption that government cannot make men good, but that it can 
keep them from violent action. The strict adherence to the letter of the law is 
demanded not as just, but as the one means of stopping violence and resent- 
ment among the governed; mixed-government, as the way to prevent acts of 
hostility from rulers. That, in fact, is justice. The end of government is at the 
most civic harmony; at the very least it is to prevent clashes of interest and 

“conviction from becoming violent. Such was the theory of Marsiglio of Padua, 
of Machiavelli in the Discourses, of Spinoza, of Harrington, and in its most 
sophisticated form, of Montesquieu. It is a philosophy that is sure to appeal 
to those who have seen enough of civil war and ideological wrangling to last 
them forever. 


V. HARRINGTON AND AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


After observing the complexity of the attitudes which Harrington has evoked 
among his English readers, it is with relief that one turns to the simple welcome 
he received in America. For if Harrington’s ideas ever played any part in 
political life, it was in America. Indeed they came close to being the ideology 
of the American Whigs, especially Adams and Webster. If his agrarian law, 
his militarism, his imperialism, and such devices as his Plutarchian legislator 
clearly had no place in American thinking, the American Harrington did bear 
a very recognizable resemblance to the original.4® Certainly it was a more 
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genuine likeness than any we have seen since Hume’s essays. For only in 
America could he be accepted as a whole, as both a social realist and as a con- 
stitution-maker. There was no need here to separate these two aspects of his 
thought and to ignore, disparage, or distort one in order to accept the second. 
The “interest” theory of legitimacy was no longer incompatible with “political 
architecture” ; rather they supported each other. For constitution writing was 
now no less respectable than a due regard for the place of property in govern- 
ment. Thus it was possible for Adams to recall that during the Second Conti- 
nental Congress he had been a second Sieyés, and to quote the very passage 
in which Burke had identified the latter with Harrington. But Adams was quick 
to add that even in those palmy days he had never suggested an “unbalanced” 
constitution.” In short, he had been a second Harrington from the first. There 
was not the slightest chance that he should confuse a 17th century republican 
with an 18th century revolutionary. On the contrary, Harrington provided 
him with all the necessary arguments against the latter. At last Harrington 
had found a niche in the world of politics. 

Harrington and the American Whigs. Harrington’s American success is no 
surprise. The Great Rebellion did not need refighting. Most Americans were 
born Roundheads. Adams was proud to be unfashionable in England, with his 
taste for 17th century republican authors. And then Oceana was much more 
like America than England. It was after all a society in which considerable 
differences in wealth and conviction did not have to lead to violent conflict. 
It was an agrarian community, the very condition that Adams was happy to 
observe in America."® And it was, as Adams insisted a republic must be, based 
on popular consent. After all, anyone with £100 a year was entitled to partici- 
pate in politics. 

It has not been proven that, except in the case of Massachusetts where 
Adams himself introduced Harrington, he exercised a direct influence upon the 
various state constitutions. Rather it was a matter of drawing on a common 
stock of 17th century republican ideas which later writers had already de- 
veloped."* In any case, in this respect Harrington was not particularly original. 
Survivalist constitutionalism in general continued to have a career in America. 
Where the balancing of interests rather than the morality of consent, and mixed 
and stable government rather than individual rights were stresssed, as in The 
Federalist, there the direct heirs of Harrington, rather than those of Locke, 
were at work.”° Not that even Adams saw any real conflict between these two. 
The usual thing was to talk of Sidney, Harrington, and Locke in one breath as 
the three patron saints of republicanism.”! This could be done quite easily by 
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de-radicalizing both Locke and Harrington. The individualism of Locke was 
toned down and Harrington’s demand for a harmony of interest was over- 
looked—probably because both had been realized to a sufficient degree not to 
be real challenges. To Adams the balancing of interests achieved by his bi- 
cameralism seemed just like Harrington’s. Did not both believe in natural 
aristocracy? Only Harrington’s Senate represented not the interests of this 
aristocracy, but rather the brains of a nation with one common interest. Its 
function, like that of the great legislator, was “invention,” not the defense of 
local or group interests. Indeed Harrington believed in political leadership, 
in politics as an art, in a way that was unfamiliar to the Whigs. A due attention 
to “energy in the executive” did not amount to politics as perpetual contriv- 
ance, not to mention again the constitution-creating single legislator, that 
civilized Machiavellian Prince.™* Mixed government for Harrington was a 
matter of talent and functional utility, not of balancing powers. Oceana was 
a model of civic solidarity to which no reality, not even America, could aspire. 

Politics as Engineering. Constitutional engineering has been respectable in 
America. Its academic offshoot today is the study of “comparative” govern- 
ment in which incommensurables are placed side by side in order that the 
essence of constitutional and political truth may reveal itself. It is the art 
of writing static history, both ancient and contemporary, in which Harrington 
and Adams excelled. Harrington juggled his ancient republics around to prove 
that they alone were capable of achieving stability, and that the failure to adopt 
agrarian legislation was alone responsible for their eventual decline. Adams 
followed the same procedure in order to prove to Turgot and Condorcet that 
mixed government alone was stable, that wherever power had been located in 
one center the republican order had died.” To be sure, for all his agreement 
with the Machiavellian principle that good laws make good men, Adams spent 
far more time than Harrington did in contemplating the infirmities of human 
nature. However, since the old Adam was an historic constant, and only the 
balance of interest was variable, he could proceed on Harringtonian princi- 
ples.” He openly rejected Montesquieu’s relativism as Harrington had denied 
Machiavelli’s.28 And so Adams and later Webster could congratulate. them- 
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selves in sober tones upon the fact that in America the aims of Oceana had been 
all but achieved because their ancestors had divided the land equally and their 
contemporaries or fathers had adopted a sensible constitution.” 

If this is a watered-down Harrington, he is at least more genuinely himself 
than Acton’s liberal, Lecky’s organicist, or Burke’s split personality. Both his 
mechanical materialism and his political fancies were given their due. For the 
latter were no longer quite so absurd. What was and remains so is the notion 
that politics is like engineering, an exact technique to be learned from the 
models of the past—or by “analytical models” built by contemporary political 
scientists. It is this that makes Oakeshott’s caricature of the “political 
rationalist” so uncomfortably convincing. It is Harrington, far more than the 
often dour Machiavelli, who is the real prototype of this mentality. “A per- 
fectionist in detail,” addicted to the “politics of creation,’ professing the 
morality of ‘‘the self-made man and the self-made society,” for whom politics 
is always a matter of solving technical “problems.” * To which it might be 
said that the politics of “the felt need” do not exclude creation, and that when 
traditions fail or die, it is better to invent than to lament, provided one does 
it with a sense for the situation. Harrington lacked the latter utterly. However, 
when the situation found him, he could provide not just a combative ideology, 
but a reasoned view of the bases of constitutional government. What more than 
justifies the critics of politics as engineering is the extent to which Harrington 
and his latter-day equivalents have misunderstood the prudential and historical 
nature of practical political thinking. 

Politics as Science. A mania for regarding Harringtonian “political architec- 
ture” as a science begins early. Harrington fancied himself a second Harvey, 
and Adams compared his “law” of the balance to Newton’s physics.™! Har- 
rington’s latest American admirers have gone even beyond that. Now it is not 
too much to claim that Harrington felt an enthusiasm for science. However, 
enthusiasm for science is not the same thing as science itself. And Harrington, 
for all his fervor, showed not the remotest understanding of, or even interest in, 
the scientific work of his age. For all his admiration for Harvey, he only knew 
that the latter had discovered the circulation of the blood, “out of nature.” 
Yet Harvey’s work had been published twenty-eight years before Oceana ap- 
peared, and his reputation was so great that by 1656 nearly every literate 
person had heard of him. In all his travels in Italy and Holland, Harrington 
seems to have heard of no other great man or work of science. Just as he copied 
his social history from books, so his ‘‘passion”’ for science did not go beyond 


"9 Parrington, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 25-26; Vol. II, pp. 296-297; C. Beard, The Economic 
Basis of Politics, ed. W. Beard (New York, 1957), pp. 37-40 and 53, for quotations from 
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an acquaintance with a celebrated name and with a few new-fangled terms 
from the vocabulary of mechanics.!* 

However, if his knowledge of the natural sciences of his own age was scant, 
his resemblance to the 20th century political scientist seems only too evident. 
His insensitivity to intangibles, and to qualitative considerations, which 
came out in his argument with Hobbes, find their culmination in his preten- 
sions to “science.” However, what was only a part of Harrington’s work is now 
taken for the whole. We are told that he ‘‘was trying to reduce political life to 
a form that would admit of quantitative expression, of measurement on a 
common scale” and to deal only with “the measurable element among... 
phenomena.”*? That is said to explain his interest in property and electoral 
devices, where something, presumably pounds and votes, could be counted. In 
short, Harrington was not just, as his English admirers feel, a modern his- 
torian, but an American political scientist. For he was determined “to formu- 
late a comprehensive and coherent, science of politics” by applying to politics 
the techniques that had proven so fruitful in the natural sciences. His passion 
for detail did not express a lively imagination, but a sense of the concrete and 
a “desire to avoid oversimplification and abstraction.”™4 Since “concrete” in 
Harrington’s case can hardly mean a sense of the possible, it must be identified 
with the measurable. 

Happily there is no reason to suppose that Harrington was trying to “re- 
duce” politics to 20th century academic ideology. What he did was to use 
Harvey’s name to prop up his argument that the “facts” of history proved his 
law of “the balance” and that a political system built on such a basis must 
inevitably succeed. He also fancied that his detailed model of a political order 
was “political anatomy” since he was providing the commonwealth with its 
bones and arteries. In:this he assured himself he was emulating Harvey.™ 
What it amounted to was argument by analogy and feeble analogy at that. 
For it never occurred to Harrington that Harvey had not built the human body 
nor “invented” the blood stream.“ Essentially he was no more “scientific” 
than John of Salisbury in his famous comparison of the levels of the social 
hierarchy to the members of the human body. Nor was he at all able to dis- 
tinguish between the laws of history and those of mechanics or between a 
“demonstration out of nature” and historical examples. Such distinctions 
would only have undermined his case against Hobbes. However, once the 
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function of Harrington’s “institutionalism” is understood, there is nothing 
to suggest that he was at all inclined to identify the concrete with the measur- 
able. He never speaks of measurement nor did he limit himself to measurable 
political phenomena any more than had Plato in the Laws, in which numbers 
also play their part—if not exactly a scientific one. And no one has yet sug- 
gested that Plato was a precursor of contemporary “behavioral science.” 

This is not the place to discuss the value of statistical information, of the 
study of voting behavior, of constructing equilibrium models or of plotting 
legislative and judicial decisions on graphs. For the present it suffices to note 
that Harrington contributed nothing but the habit of reasoning by dubious 
analogy to this form of political thinking. For he did not limit himself to the 
measurable. If any affinity exists between him and those who reduce politics to 
mathematics, it is on the level of ideology. In both cases there is an image of a 
political world so bland and so harmonious that nothing need be said or done 
but to record and count decisions about indifferent issues, and one that seems 
so calm and stable that everything appears calculable and predictable. In both 
cases it is a matter of hope rather than of science. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


It is as a theory of political history, and especially of constitutional history, 
that Harrington and the whole survivalist tradition may still play a part in our 
thinking. And, in fact, with the decline of academic Marxism a return to this 
older tradition has taken place. Since it never entirely died out in America, it 
is perhaps not surprising that it was to find one of its earliest restatements 
here. Whatever may have been the failings of Charles Beard as an historian of 
the Constitution in general, and of the Whigs in particular, he was, paradoxi- 
cally, an avowed disciple of their historical theory." And when in later years, 
thanks to the experience of war and fascism, he revised his economic interpreta- 
tion of history, he came as close to Harrington as anyone could in the present 
age. The economic man, he argued, was always in competition with the political 
and military man, and economic interest could dominate political life only 
when the latter two were in abeyance."* In his view of economics as “interest” 
and in posing the alternatives of a state based on force or on interest, he 
showed himself a true Harringtonian. To have underestimated the importance 
of military force was, in his eyes, the great fault of Marx, and he pointed to 
Tirpitz’s naval policy and to fascism to show the independent dynamic of 
military and political forces.%° Nevertheless, he insisted that politics without 
economics was “astrology,” since, to survive, any state must pay due regard 
to its economic foundations.“° Since he, like Harrington, had not the slightest 
understanding of ideological forces, he could not envision a government that 
might choose to destroy a nation. 
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Many others, having lived through the entire history of Nazism and having 
had to cope with Soviet politics, too, followed Beard in finding Marxian cate- 
gories inadequate. Power has been reinstated as an independent factor in 
history, along with ideology. With this has come a return to the conception of 
political classes." Once it was really accepted that political power shapes 
economic life here and now, not vice versa, and the often terrifying conse- 
quences of this circumstance were realized, the days of grandiose historical 
expectations were over.’ And with a decline in ideological fervor a new ap- 
preciation for limited government and the values of peace and order emerged. 
It is this rebirth of survivalism that justifies this extensive discussion of Har- 
rington, who was one of its most honest defenders. 

Harrington cannot solve our “problems” for us; that is not, in any case, 
the task of political theory, past or present. It has not, moreover, been the aim 
of this paper to give a systematic account of his ideas. Anyone who wishes to 
know exactly what Harrington said must read him. It is, indeed, the mere 
cataloguing of “who said what” that has brought the study of the history of 
ideas to its present low repute. The purpose, however inadequately achieved, 
here has been to look at contemporary thinking by examining a part of its in- 
heritance and its ways of dealing with it. 
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The principal aim of this paper is to relate the normative structure of inter- 
national law to the underlying patterns of political behavior that have charac- 
terized the modern state system. The political constraint upon the normative 
structure of the law is only one of many; there are also economic, social, and 
ethical constraints, among others. Nonetheless, it provides many insights into 
the changing substantive content of the law and also illustrates the way in 
which theory helps to provide an understanding of subject matter. 

A systematic study of the structure of the international society has been 
attempted elsewhere by one of the authors.! Two different models of inter- 
national systems delineated there have particular relevance to the present topic. 
These are the “balance of power” system, a model of the international politics 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and the “loose bipolar” system, a 
model of present-day international politics. The two models, though no doubt 
less complex than the actual patterns of action, suffice to demonstrate im- 
portant differences in system structure and behavior that can be related to 
normative standards. 

A model of the international society, like the model of any kind of system, 
attempts to relate some of the system’s variables in some systematic way. In a 
social system, one may look at the kinds of members, the role functions they 
perform, the conditions under which they do so, and the conditions necesssary 
to the system’s stability. 


I. THE “BALANCE OF POWER” INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


Certain striking characteristics of the “balance of power’’ international 
system are immediately evident. In the first place, the members of the inter- 
national society are nation-states, unlike the loose bipolar system, in which 
there are also blocs, like NATO and the Warsaw Pact countries, and universal 
organizations like the United Nations. 

In this system the nation is the focus of solidary sentiments for its citizen- 
subjects. It is the protector of the values, of the economic prospects, of the 
health and physical safety of the individual. Within it he belongs and outside 
of it he is an alien. But the nation itself must depend largely upon its own 
ability to survive. This is not unrestrictedly true for all nation-states as further 
modifications will demonstrate, Yet it is a central assumption upon which the 
behavior of important participants in the “balance of power” system depends. 

* This article will also appear as a chapter in the authors’ forthcoming book, The 
Political Foundations of International Law. 
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The failure of Spain toward the close of the period of colonial conquests had 
a devastating effect upon Spain’s internal life. The demise of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire shattered Austrian national life and threatened Austrian 
viability. The recent decline of Britain and France has an easily traced effect 
upon their internal societies and upon their ability to protect themselves. 
On the other hand, the unification of Germany, in the nineteenth century, ex- 
cept for the political misuse of German power, turned Germany into a flourish- 
ing and prosperous country. All Americans are aware that whether American 
destiny was manifest or not the policy of national expansion was essential to 
the present importance and prosperity of the United States. Today the 
European Common Market rests upon the belief that only a new supra- 
national organization can bring back past glories. But in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the nation was the essential unit. If one nation did not 
pursue its possible gains in the international system, another would do so, to 
the advantage of its own citizens and probably to the detriment of the citizens 
of the first. 

The relationships of nations to one another in such a system must be competi- 
tive, suspicious, and primarily instrumental. Considerations of interest and 
expediency must be paramount. The first rule of conduct for each nation must 
be to seek security for itself. It will be ready to move from one alliance to 
another whenever this provides more security. 

Since changes in national productivity of an unexpected nature might dis- 
turb the “balance,” each nation will strive for a margin of security for itself. 
For this reason nations will enter coalitions, partly to gain prizes of some sort 
or other, such as territory, resources, shipping facilities, and so forth, and partly 
to prevent any other nation or combination of them from becoming powerful 
enough to pose a decisive threat. 

Coalitions in a “balance of power” system will tend to become fragile when 
they become too strong. If too successful, they might eliminate defeated nations 
and thus threaten the interests of the weaker members of the successful coali- 
tion, whose security would then become precarious. Also, weak coalitions might 
make large offers to a powerful nation that was not aligned with other nations, 
or even to a member of the opposed coalition, not for gain but to protect them- 
selves against loss. Moreover, different issues might give rise to different align- 
ments. Therefore it is characteristic of the “balance of power” international 
system that previously uncommitted nations or even members of its own 
coalition swing into the “balance” against the predominant coalition. So the 
Russian-British-French entente was consolidated by 1907, and Italy later split 
off from the Triple Alliance. 

Restraint in victory is also a characteristic of the “balance of power” inter- 
national system, not necessarily for any reasons of altruism, but because re- 
straint protects the interests of the members of the international society. Each 
strong nation has an interest in maintaining the existence of other strong na- 
tions in order to be confident of future allies in case of disagreernents or clashes 
with its present allies. The restoration of France after the defeat of Napoleon 
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was at least partly responsive to this need. Even the support given to German 
unification and to Italian nationalism had some relationship to this aim. 

The “balance of power” system was dependent, among other things, upon 
the maintenance of a minimum number of large and strong nations. A system 
of three such would probably have been inherently unstable. It might be pos- 
sible in a three-nation system for the nation defeated in a war to combine 
with the weaker of the victorious nations against the stronger victor. But the 
risks would be great and the opportunities to undo mistakes minimal. Such a 
system would place a high premium on striking first, on taking advantage of 
opportunity, on forming combinations, and on betraying allies. In a three- 
nation system, under conditions of conventional capabilities, turmoil and 
strife would be the rule; and the number would soon be reduced. 

On the other hand, a greater number of large and important nations promisc 
a greater opportunity to counter any individual alliance. Numbers of uncom- 
mitted nations would be available to redress the “balance.” The opportunity 
to attract a member from one alliance to another would be relatively great. 
With a large number of great nations, there is a premium upon delay and 
moderation. Whereas with three nations, it is better to eliminate the opponents 
before they can combine against oneself, with a larger number it is better to 
preserve them so that they can combine with oneself in the future. With a 
large number of major nations, it is easier to find a coalition to prevent major 
change. In the First World War, for instance, America and Japan were available 
to restore the “balance” of Europe. Numbers gave time for thought and time 
for action and provided the nations needed to carry out the actions. 

In such a system, any nation may at some time have an interest in conquer- 
ing other nations. But there will be more nations—provided there is a mini- 
mally large number of them—having a contrary interest in preventing this. It 
would hardly be surprising therefore to discover in such a system that na- 
tional “sovereignty” becomes an enforceable norm of the system, for it reflecis 
essential needs of the “balance of power,” and is compatible with the organiza- 
tion of domestic politics around the unifying concept of the nation. Each 
nation is an independent unit, not subject to conquest, amalgamation or other 
forms of political domination by other nations; each nation preserves for itself 
maximum flexibility with regard to alignments; each nation is organized ter- 
ritorially on the basis of existing culture groups. Any permanent international 
organization, or, indeed, any joint institutional arrangements such as we have 
today would be an unwarranted and undesirable drag on the flexible diplo- 
macy that maintains political stability among the great nations in the “balance 
of power” system. The members of the system have a joint or cooperative 
interest in maintaining the system’s norms. And, although in one sense each 
is “free” to violate the norms, each has an interest in protecting the norms 
from violations by others. 

Additional factors tended to support this state of equilibrium. One we havc 
already emphasized was nationalism. The growth of unifying sentiments of 
loyalty toward the nation gave the nation-state a strength and coherence that 
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other forms of political organization had lacked. The struggle for national in- 
dependence did not, of course, interfere with the suppression of minorities, as 
in Hungary, where they existed as isolated islands within a larger geographical 
area. These minority problems, however, did create a domestic instability which 
affected the role of such nations internationally, and as a result produced 
international instability; the recurrence of the Balkan problem is the prime 
example. But where nationalism was effective domestically it tended to limit 
expansive international objectives. It is implausible for politicians to preach 
the values of national independence for themselves without according it to 
others. Nationalism tends to differentiate beyond the area which it can unify, 
increasing the difficulties of conquest by force. Hitler’s pan-Germanism had no 
appeal to non-Germans. One may limit national independence of minorities to 
“civilized” countries; one may accept the suppression of minorities within a 
nation; one need not refine or stereotype the qualities of the nation-state so 
far as to insist upon cultural self-determination of a Wilsonian sort. But the 
existence of national identity as the focal point for sentiments of loyalty at 
home is bound to legitimize it for others on principle, and in fact to increase 
the problems of conquest and annexation of all save border areas of mixed 
cultural content, like the Sudetenland. 

Another factor contributing to preserving the “balance of power” system 
stemmed from the difficulty, increased by the ideology of nationalism, of any 
attempt by one nation to extend control over another. Consider the situation 
at the end of the Franco-Prussian War. Suppose that Bismarck had desired to 
establish German hegemony over France, how successful would he have been? 
Even apart from direct intervention by other nations on behalf of France, many 
considerations would have militated against a German attempt at hegemony. 
Given the state of technology of the period, the answer is, it would have been 
very difficult for Bismarck. Factories in the remote provinces of France would 
have been capable of producing weapons quite comparable in fire power to 
those used in the Prussian Army. Garrisoning major portions of France would 
have immobilized the Prussian Army in case military problems arose elsewhere 
in the world and would have placed a great strain upon the Prussian economy. 
Communication and transportation were not efficient enough to permit the 
central stationing of an occupation force for use in the provinces whenever 
disturbances broke out. To occupy a colonial area was one thing; to occupy 
metropolitan France was distinctly different. An attempt to occupy France 
permanently would have weakened Prussia relative to other potential enemies, 
and a seemingly successful conquest would also have stimulated others to 
enmity as a consequence of fear. 

These factors tended to reinforce a social system in which the nation as an 
independent and “sovereign” entity played a key role. Still another factor 
gave particular support to a society of formally “equal” and “sovereign” na- 
tion-states. The “balance of power” system operated upon the basis of alliances 
designed to adjust immediate and short-term interests of the major nations. 
This required a willingness to consider any nation an acceptable role partner 
under appropriate circumstances. 
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Some questions handled at the Congress of Vienna become clearer when 
interpreted in light of this principle. The quick acceptance of France as a full 
member of the Congress after the defeat of Napoleon is illustrative. (This may 
be contrasted with the treatment of Germany at Versailles.) But the difficulties 
over the fate of Napoleon reflected a genuine dilemma of the European states- 
men of the time. If the nations had refused to deal with Napoleon, as some 
statesmen advocated, this would have reflected a degree of interference in the 
internal affairs of the nation-state inconsistent with the state system of the 
time. On the other hand, the revolutionary character of the Napoleonic system 
and Napoleon’s refusal to limit his objectives made it virtually impossible to 
enter into short-term alliances, restricted to short-term interests. He challenged 
the “neutrality” of alignments and therefore the character of the state system 
itself. Neutrality of alignment—a marriage of convenience without emotional 
involvement—is difficult in a revolutionary period when state regimes become 
unstable and when considerable foreign popular support is available to the 
revolutionary nation. 

Neutrality of alignment was an essential characteristic of the “balance of 
power” international system; otherwise the process of forming counteralliances 
would have been impeded and the system would have developed rigidities 
making for instability. The “feud” between Germany and France after the 
forced cession of Alsace-Lorraine, for example, was one of the major circum- 
stances leading to the breakdown of the “balance of power” system and the 
eruption of virtually total war in 1914. 

If hostility between nations could impede operation of the principle of neu- 
trality of alignment, control of one nation by another would also frustrate the 
same principle. Independence of the nation therefore was a prerequisite of this 
system. And, although any nation might have an individual interest in violat- 
ing this rule or principle, each nation had an even stronger common interest in 
supporting it against the encroachments of all other nations. Moreover, the 
appeal to other nations to prevent an encroachment would characteristically 
be phrased in terms of the legitimate value of national independence. In short, 
this was necessarily a guiding norm which the existing political circumstances 
supported against violation and which almost automatically guaranteed the 
outraged resentment of the community of nations against any violator. It was 
therefore a key to the legal code of the international society of the late nine- 
teenth century. Fear of the revolutionary character of democracy, to be sure, 
coupled perhaps with a desire to maintain the old social order, did lead the 
Holy Alliance to proclaim a doctrine of collective intervention against de- 
mocracy. Had the cases of application proved highly exceptional, this limitation 
might have been maintained. However, in the nineteenth century world, such 
an effort was inconsistent with more basic needs of the “balance of power” 
system. And this exception to the rule proved potentially so dangerous that it 
was abandoned, despite the fact that the collective element of the intervention 
was designed to minimize its unstabilizing effects. 

Non-interference in the internal affairs of another nation characterized the 
“balance of power” international system. The aims of war must stop short of 
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such interference except when nations were confronted with the kind of di- 
lemma Napoleon posed. Influence upon minor principalities, which often could 
not be avoided, represented such violations of the code that they were disguised 
lest the general principle be called into question. Even the troubles within the 
Ottoman Empire were treated with relative restraint. And British and French 
interference in Egypt—which was not at the heart of the European world—at 
least maintained the legal formalities. American dollar diplomacy restricted 
intervention to certain definite and limited objectives. Even so, it was difficult 
to accommodate these actions within the norms of the “balance of power” in- 
ternational system and the fiction of the dependent state had to be adopted to 
square the circle. 

At least with respect to the major nations, the facts conformed fairly well 
with the legal norms. No nation had such predominance that it interfered with 
the internal life of other nations in any substantial way, whether by design or 
simply because of the immutable fact of its existence and weight in the inter- 
national picture. Since most actions which had any influence upon citizens as 
such were settled within the territorial state by the government of that state, 
the myth of sovereignty as unlimited and indivisible jurisdiction was a fiction 
the logical difficulties of which did not affect its practical adequacy in ex- 
plaining what took place; it was a fiction which each nation had an interest in 
maintaining and fostering. The absurdity of auto-limitation as an explanation 
of international law should not obscure the fact that the concept reflected the 
real needs which the community of nations had in protecting the myth of 
sovereignty. 

Now the doctrine spawned from the basic idea of a sovereign state (however 
fictional, almost mystical, and useless for analytical or even descriptive pur- 
poses) was realistically more applicable to the large states than to smaller 
ones, for it was the former who made or redressed the “balance of power,” 
whose independence was essential to the maintenance of the minimal number 
of states necessary to “balance,” and whose equality within that system came 
moderately close to accurate description—not, of course, on a one-to-one basis, 
but in the ability of each to equalize the “balance.” Its extension to a number 
of smaller states within Europe and Latin America (after the Monroe Doctrine, 
at least) served essentially the same purpose of preserving the status quo. The 
recognition of smaller states on terms of formal equality was not, as in the 
case of the great nations, primarily related to their utility as military allies or 
even to their direct impact on the political or military capabilities of the im- 
portant actors. In effect, their “sovereign” status was guaranteed by the major 
nations, and for two reasons. In a system of flexible alliances it was not possible 
to agree upon any workable or viable division of smaller European countries; 
and the difficulty of acquisition by military force was considerable because of 
the difficulties of assimilating the conquered into different national cultures—it 
was scarcely worth the effort if others could be persuaded not to do so. Under 
such circumstances the best common policy usually was to neutralize the 
smaller states, and extending doctrine applicable to the major nations was well 
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suited to this purpose, Statesmen of minor European nations were quite aware 
that their independence was the product of a “balance” they could not di- 
rectly alter, and which it was to their advantage to preserve. They could best 
avoid domination by any particular nation by insisting upon their rights as 
“sovereign” entities, while, for their own part, scrupulously adhering to the 
code. The stalemate among the great nations gave the minor nations consider- 
able freedom of action so long as they invoked standards which were impartial. 
Their interest in preserving their independence and neutrality coincided with 
that of the great nations, and so was converted into a force for law and order. 
In Europe, at least, the “balance” was at all times sufficiently fragile to make 
minor statesmen “responsible.” 

Although the “sovereignty” of these smaller states had, as in the case of the 
great nations, an obvious relation to “nationalism,” it had little to do with 
any universalized principle of “self determination”—at least in Europe—until 
a much later period. Until Wilsonian idealism coincided with the break-up of 
the “balance” system, there was no inconsistency acknowledged between the 
sovereignty and independence of states and the existence of colonies and other 
forms of “dependent” states. The hegemony of the great nations over much of 
the world was simply taken for granted and remained undisturbed. Equality 
of rights and freedom from intervention were necessities only where they 
affected the political positions of the great nations; principally, therefore, in 
Europe. Military intervention or even lesser forms of interference in the ad- 
ministration of other states could not be tolerated where they had a direct 
effect on military capability. In other parts of the world intervention could be 
tolerated, and might, indeed, be indispensable to the pursuit of other objectives. 
The great nations had no hesitation in imposing their systems of values, their 
cultures, and in forwarding the interests of their nationals, in those parts of 
the world where intervention was tolerable to other great nations. Colonial 
claims were recognized and conceded on a status quo basis; further intervention 
was tolerated and incorporated into the doctrine of dependent statehood to 
minimize the potentially unfortunate feedback of intervention as a precedent 
invalidating the general rule in areas where it was necessary for the general 
rule against intervention to apply. 

Doctrine with regard to the rights and duties of “states” accordingly became 
a matter of defining what constituted a “state,” and here there was no refer- 
ence to national self-determination as a principle. Inevitably the definition was 
tautological, for it included as one essential a capacity to enter into relations 
with other states—a capacity which depended upon its being a ‘“‘state”’-—~that 
is, upon its ability to act independently of any of the great nations. A new 
state came into being only with the acquiescence of the great nations, an 
acquiescence which might come from agreement among them not to intervene 
or from a geographical location such that intervention by a single nation would 
be opposed forcibly by others. An analogous situation occurred with regard to 
the recognition of new “governments” of old “states” whenever crowned heads 
fell before popular revolutions. Although the notion of popular sovereignty was 
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anathema to.the various governmental elites, and there was a common in- 
_ terest in suppressing radical ideas, intervention constituted an even greater 
danger. One could support an existing government in various indirect ways, but 
such assistance had to stop short of measures which would threaten its 
independence. - 
Now it is clear that a doctrine authorizing or inhibiting forcible intervention 
-or direct control of the political institutions of another entity—whatever its 
` justification—is a limitation only upon the great nations. All states may be 
equally governed by the same general rule against intervention, but its bite 

_is. only against those who have the capacity to intervene. Similarly the appeal 
of those intervened against must be to those who have the capacity to protect 
them. Small states do not intervene against large states, whatever the provo- 
cation, and no rule of law is necessary to prevent it. Because the “balance of 
power” depended upon the large nations—and was the limit upon their in- 
dependent acts—they occupied a special social position in the family of na- 
tions. The position of small nations depended upon how specific applications of 
policy affected the competitive position of the great nations. The great nations 
were, so to speak, the informal officeholders in the ‘balance of power” system. 
They would intervene, but not be intervened against. Legal norms were those 
which they promulgated or acquiesced in. 

The special position of the great nations in establishing and enforcing in- 
ternational law meant that the law established could not run contrary to their 
felt interests or—to the extent a pluralistic system permitted—to the capa- 
bilities to each. To say this is not to say that the norms established were in- 
compatible with the interests of small nations or, indeed, with the interests of 
individuals who were not citizens of one of the great nations. Undoubtedly 
there were advantages to being born an Englishman just as there are advan- 
tages to being born of a wealthy family. But the rules which the great nations 
promulgated at least had the merits of formal generality and equality. English- 
men did not have formal privileges internationally because they were English- 
men, any more than they did domestically because they were rich. True, such 
rules might have the defect that Anatole France sardonically noted in the law 
which equally forbids rich and poor alike to sleep in ditches and under railroad 
bridges. But formal equality, however unequal in fact, is preferable—at least 
to the small states—to formal inequality. Nor were the great nations, in 
theory or in fact, altogether outside or above the rules they put forward as 
binding on all nations. They put forward as rules governing the international 
community what they regarded as desirable for the world community and what 
they were willing to abide by themselves—provided others did likewise. Like 
all law, it was subject to change where conditions changed. 

During the nineteenth century the great nations came to share a similar 
economic philosophy, a similar regard for the individual, similar views as to 
domestic politics—the principal values of a common civilization, a common 
legal heritage, a common faith in laissez-faire economics. They were quite will- 
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ing to impose the essentials of this system on the world at large wherever it 
touched their interests, or the interests of their nationals. Among themselves 
there was little need to insist on such standards because each was committed 
to the belief that these principles served its national interest. There was— 
despite some notable exceptions—little desire to bring the benefits of European 
civilization to the non-European world; administration was the white man’s 
burden. But the great European nations did desire to make the non-European 
world a safe place for Europeans to trade wherever trade was profitable. This 
involved various degrees of intervention in less technologically developed parts 
of the world: intervention to insist upon the payment of debts, to protect one’s 
nationals or their property, to insure for one’s nationals minimum standards of 
western justice. Depending on the circumstance—the willingness and capacity 
of local governments to insure these objectives—the forms of intervention 
varied from an ad hoc landing of troops (or the threat of a British gunboat) to 
various continuing forms of control: colonies, dominions, dependencies, pro- 
tectorates, mandates, trusteeships, and so forth. Intervention was possible 
only where it did not affect to an important degree immediate interests of other 
great nations—but for much of the nineteenth century this took in much of 
the world. Since it was almost always justified by economic objectives widely 
shared as “right,” since in general the areas administered were open to all for 
purposes of trade on formally equal terms, and since it did not appear to en- 
danger the security of other major nations, intervention was tolerated. Since 
the intervention was justified on principle, the law was enforced. It was en- 
forceable because it did not threaten the security of other major nations and 
did not appear to affect their political positions adversely. 

Thus, despite the conflicts between the great nations, in behavior that 
might be analyzed in terms of a competitive game, these conflicts were mod- 
erated by a non-zero-sum cooperative supergame. The supergame established 
norms that bounded the play of the competitive game. The nations of the 
“balance of power” system thus had an interest in maintaining the integrity of 
the great nations; there was an interest in maintaining the integrity of the 
nation’s sovereign jurisdiction over its internal affairs, for otherwise it would 
not be a free agent in its international dealings. Such a lack of freedom would 
interfere with the neutrality of alignment necessary for the stable operation of 
the “balance of power” international system. Even nations at war with one 
another were bound by common interests, for they might be allies at some later 
date and so had an interest in behaving in ways that would leave room for 
such future cooperation. At least minimal confidence in the possibility of that 
degree of future cooperation was required. Declarations of war, limitations of 
objectives in war, and rules governing the conduct of war all played a role in 
maintaining that confidence, that is, in maintaining a social structure within 
which the stable “balancing” of the system could be effected. The alternative 
was an unlimited and unstable war of all against all, in which all might be lost 
and in which all would have to contemplate precarious and dangerous futures. 
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il. THE BREAKDOWN OF “BALANCE OF POWER” SYSTEM 


For reasons which cannot be discussed in full here the “balance of power” 
international system fell into unstable equilibrium toward the latter part of 
the nineteenth century and was replaced by the loose bipolar system after the 
Second World War. Perhaps one of the most important events making the 
old system unstable was the cession of Alsace-Lorraine after the Franco- 
Prussian War. The inflammation of national sentiment produced by this event 
made it impossible during the next eighty years for France and Germany to 
enter into alignment with each other. Hostility and suspicion between the two 
nations induced the formation of strong alliances directed against each other. 
But these alliances necessarily were somewhat rigid, for the almost automatic 
“balancing” and “counter-balancing” of the old system was precluded by the 
Franco-German hostility. 

As a consequence, the interest of either party in preserving the other as a 
major nation or of limiting its objectives in war was also vitiated. The mecha- 
nisms making for equilibrium thus were gravely weakened. The range of spe- 
cial treaties, arbitration agreements, and the establishment of the Hague tri- 
bunal may be viewed as vague responses to the need for some other sort of 
mediatory mechanism to protect the interests of the nations. In the absence 
of the self-movement of nations, treaties and special agencies were designed to 
fill the old international role of the shifting of alignments. 

After the First World War, the League of Nations was brought into being as 
a more generalized remedy. This development was in itself evidence of the 
growing rigidity and rapid decline of “balance of power” international system. 
In the eyes of its sponsors and under the influence of Wilsonian idealism, the 
League of Nations was viewed as a break with the “power politics” of the past. 
Collective security was to replace the insecurity of the system of national 
alliances. War was not yet renounced as an instrument of national policy. But 
the old diplomacy, condemned as insidious because it was secret and selfish 
because it was generated by a class-bound diplomatic service, was renounced. 
National self-determination was the order of the day and every nation was to 
be the legal equal of every other nation. The dynamic force for peace was to be 
found in the democratic sentiments of the free citizens of independent nation- 
states, whose interests were harmonious and whose energies for constructive 
peace would be mobilized by national independence and democratic political 
processes. 

Not all nations subscribed to this new and fanciful view of the world. France 
sought vainly for security guarantees from England and the United States and, 


in desperation, constructed an ineffective cordon sanitaire around the defeated -` 


Reich. This was not to be. Attempts to enforce collective security via the pro- 
jected Geneva Protocols were transmuted into the ambiguous Locarno Pact. 
The 1920s saw a ridiculous and possibly disastrous series of disarmament con- 
ventions, while eventually the United States sank its fleet and agreed to naval 
limitations that made little sense from the standpoint of security. Meanwhile 
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efforts to outlaw war eventuated in the supreme monument to human futility, 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 

If the efforts following the First World War to compensate for the rigidities 
of the dying “balance of power” system responded to a genuine need of the 
international community, the means employed were in utter conflict with the 
requirements of the situation. If the system of alliances before the war was 
rigid and therefore made it difficult to prevent any war from becoming a war 
to the finish, it at least encouraged effective action. The weakness of collective 
security, however, lay in its fatal tendency to fragment the opposition to an 
expanding nation. It placed an emphasis on collective action within a formal 
organization when it was to the advantage of some not to act at all and of 
others to reply upon still others to act for them. Unlike the situation in Korea 
in 1950, when the United States felt obliged to act since no other nation had 
the capability, the relative equality of the great nations in the interwar period 
foreclosed the fixing of responsibility upon a single great nation. In the absence 
of an alliance that assumed responsibility automatically, therefore, every na- 
tion looked to some other nation to act. In the absence of formal agreement in 
advance, it was difficult to arrange effective action when trouble broke out. In 
the absence of clearly delineated aims clearly related to the national interest, 
the reasons for procrastination seemed stronger than the reasons for action. 
And collective security turned into collective insecurity. 

The complete roster of disappointments does not need to be called; it in- 
cludes Ethiopia, the Rhineland, Manchuria, Austria, the Sudetenland, and so on. 
If the failure of the League cannot justly be ascribed to a single cause, it would 
nevertheless be a serious mistake to underestimate the degree to which the 
fragmentation resulting from the collective security system was decisive. But 
other factors also entered in. The refusal of Britain and France, until too late, 
to cooperate with the Soviet Union (assuming the Russians would have moved) 
was a fresh violation of a cardinal rule of the “balance of power” system, 
namely, neutrality of alignment. The failure of French and British leaders to 
recognize the need to move against expansive nations was an element. And so 
did the pacifism which regarded war as an inherent evil and alliances as the 
prelude to war. The actions of the British Labour Party in calling for a halt to 
Nazi aggression at the same time that its members opposed increased arms 
budgets in Commons illustrates the curious schizophrenia of the period. 

The transition from the “balance of power” to the loose bipolar system, 
from the First World War to the close of World War II, did not produce any 
variations with reasonable prospects for stability. Nor did the period produce 
standards of international law which had reasonable prospects for acceptance. 
The instability and transitional character of the international social structure 
in the period were directly responsible for the confusion and instability in the 
standards of law. No law without support; no support without a social structure 
that can provide support. But law is usually ineffective within nations toc, 
during periods of rapid and revolutionary change. Law, by its very nature, con- 
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serves the values of a going or past social system. And when the values are 
themselves in transition, the system of law gives way to political or quasi-legal 
activity. Revolutionary Communist tribunals were the product of the effort 
to build a new social system, not the conservators of an existing social system. 
What was legal in Hungary during October 1956? The answer necessarily de- 
pended on who won. But, even so, both sides found it difficult if not impossible 
to abide by the procedures of any established system of law. When the direction 
of change is visible one may at least hope to discover the seed of the new law 
in the innovations of the legal process. But when the transitions fluctuate in 
several directions in rapid succession, order appears lacking. 

Thus the period from 1870 to 1945, with brief interludes, was a period in 
which conflicting standards of law were asserted by nations which acted within 
a changing and transitory social structure. There was inconsistency between 
geographic regions and lack of regularity within regions, at least with respect 
to the more important political aspects of international law. Some of the norms 
that depended upon economic values fared better. But it cannot be said that 
the period of transition came to an end with the conclusion of the Second World 
War in 1945. The structure of international action still lacked the consistency 
which permits, if it does not guarantee, social stability. Many of the beliefs 
and activities of the time were founded on premises divorced from political 
reality and therefore divorced from the means whereby legal norms gain sup- 
port from the community of nations. 

For example, the Nuremberg trials could only be justified on the assump- 
tion that the use of force for aggressive purposes was really outlawed; that the 
nations of the world had no conflicting interests of a scope great enough to 
prevent agreement upon a standard outlawing aggressive war, and that suffi- 
cient consensus existed to make the trials of aggressive leaders an objective 
process not merely dependent upon the wills of the victorious parties. 

The old concept of “just” wars had been rejected in the age of the modern 
nation-state, beginning with the Renaissance, precisely because it was in- 
compatible with the effective limitation of war. After the Thirty Years’ War 
the nations of the seventeenth century state system wanted to regulate the 
conduct and conclusion of wars; they therefore gave up the effort to judge the 
justness of wars, an effort that would have interfered with more important 
goals. Given the difficulties of getting warring parties to agree who had a just 
motive, the attempt to impose such a standard interfered with the limitation 
and regulation of the war process. Each nation asserted the justice of its cause 
and insisted on its right to use the means necessary to bring the war to a 
favorable conclusion. The “balance of power” system required for its stability 
standards independent of the justice of a cause, and the members of the system 
had an interest in endorsing such standards. 

The Nuremberg trials are incomprehensible, apart from their function in 
satisfying world opinion by the punishment of the fascist leaders, if the ad hoc 
tribunals employed to hear the cases were expected to function as the standard 
method for trying such cases rather than as an expedient designed to meet 
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immediate needs; in short they were comprehensible only if the reasons which 
led to the demise of the concept of the just war no longer operated. To make 
sense, these tribunals had to represent 2 development toward an ordered 
world community in which the use of force by national authorities without sanc- 
tion from some international body was outlawed and in which effective tri- 
bunals for punishing transgressors were established (or alternatively a world 
in which nations had no joint or cooperative interests—a world represented by 
a zero-sum game). Such an ordered world community did not exist, could not 
exist under the conditions then prevailing, and had not existed at the time of 
the offense. 

The United Nations represented the effort to create such a world. The 
United Nations represented a concession, in the minds of its authors, to the 
realities of international politics. They recognized that the major military 
capabilities of the world would be controlled by the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and Great Britain. It would take military force to keep the peace. 
Therefore, the main responsibility was given to the new superpowers to keep 
the peace. The United Nations rested upon the hypothesis that the great 
nations would unite to keep the peace and therefore upon the corollary that 
the peace was to be kept against the encroachments of the smaller nations 
while the defeated fascist nations would be prevented from ever again building 
military machines with which they could threaten the peace of the world. 

There is much to be said for the view that at least the European aspects of 
the Second World War were a direct consequence of the aggressive and even 
insane ambitions of Adolf Hitler. There is somewhat less to be said for the view 
that dictatorships are naturally aggressive, and even less for the view that the 
disarmament of Germany and Japan would eliminate the focal points of world 
danger. But the view that international conflicts of interest stem primarily 
from the psychologies of national leaders and from the cultures of particular 
nations is a great oversimplification of the situation. 

Specific conflicts of interest may stem from any of the aforementioned 
sources. But it must be recognized that the international society is, in part at 
least, a competitive—and not necessarily peacefully competitive—society. The 
lives of individuals and the existence of social institutions are bound primarily 
to the largest unit of effective and inclusive organization. Within this organiza- 
tion hopes are satisfied, values fulfilled, and lives lived. Within it loyalties are 
organized and to it loyalties are pledged. For most of modern times, this 
largest and most effectively inclusive organization has been the nation. The 
greatest danger to any nation must stem from some other nation and the 
greatest deprivation most individuals can sustain must follow from the defeat 
of their nation by an enemy nation. 

The United Nations was founded upon the hypothesis that the great na- 
tions would cooperate in keeping the peace through the machinery of inter- 
national organization. But two great nations were eliminated by defeat and 
disarmament (Germany and Japan). China had never been a great nation effec- 
tively, whatever it may some day become under Communist rule. France had 
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lost its greatness in defeat. And a few years were to demonstrate the reduction 
of England to second-class status. In effect, two “superpowers” remained, the 
United States and the Soviet Union. But each of these two nations constituted 
the greatest potential danger to the other. No substantial political or economic 
change could occur anywhere in the world without affecting their relative 
positions. Nor could any barrier to change be maintained without influencing 
their relative positions. In short, these two nations were placed in facing posi- 
tions in perhaps the greatest conflict of interest the world has ever known. 
Almost any dispute would range them on opposite sides. Yet the peace of the 
world was supposed to rest upon their harmonious cooperation. Perhaps the 
expansive goals of Stalin worsened this condition. But one must come to the 
conclusion that the organizing concept of the United Nations was hopelessly 
inadequate. 

In effect, two gravitational poles for world political organization came into 
being. They were in necessary conflict with respect to many important prob- 
- lems. Moreover, other nations inevitably must be attracted to one or another 
of the poles, for many would find their greatest safety against the encroach- 
ments of one in the protective shelter of the other. It took a long time to 
recognize this, for all were not as prescient as Winston Churchill in his Fulton 
speech. Nor did the awakening come all at once; and perhaps it came at all 
only for extraneous or not quite relevant reasons. 

The story need only briefly be sketched here, for these sketchy details are 
already well known. Developments in Eastern Europe led to great anger in 
the West. When the rebellion in Greece and the threat against Turkey ap- 
peared to endanger the strategic position of the United States, the Truman 
doctrine was enunciated. A major objective of the Marshall Plan was to reduce 
the danger of Communism in Western Europe and, in accordance with this 
objective, the steel capacity of Western-occupied Germany was increased 
enormously. By the end of 1947, and possibly in response, the Cominform was 
organized, ambitious economic plans for Poland and Czechoslovakia were 
organized, and, early in 1948, the coup took place in Czechoslovakia. 

One may view the process as one of successive responses and counter-re- 
sponses. Russian control of Eastern Europe and the war in Greece constituted 
a threat to the West. The Truman Doctrine looked like a military threat to the 
Communist bloc and the Marshall Plan threatened the unity of the Com- 
munist Nations. Cominform and Czechoslovakian coup seemed to herald the 
threat of imminent war, although there is now considerable evidence that war 
was the last thing Stalin wanted then. 

It was not the threat of war that endangered the West—at least until 1955— 
but the attractive power of the Communist bloc. It was not the visible Comin- 
form, which probably never undertook any major activity, but the organiza- 
tional character of the Communist bloc that constituted the true danger. Once 
a nation joined that bloc, it would find it difficult to leave, the example of 
Yugoslavia to the contrary notwithstanding. It would be attached by party 
controls, that is, by the power of Moscow to intervene between competing na- 
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tional Communist factions to maintain control and also by the fact that the 
national Communist regime would find it difficult if not impossible to remain 
in power without the support of the Soviet Union. In this way the external 
unity of the Communist nations is maintained. 

On the other hand, if the Western nations were to behave as they appropri- 
ately had in the “balance of power” period, on the basis of immediate interest, 
they would be fragmented and the Communist bloc would gain a decisive in- 
fluence in international affairs. Only a unity based upon long-term rather than 
upon short-term advantage could suffice to maintain the interests of the West- 
ern nations. If this unity was purchased by a false belief in the threat of immi- 
nent war, it nevertheless constituted a response to a real need in the new loose 
bipolar international system. 

NATO, that unprecedented organization which established a supranational 
command and joint military facilities in peace time, a new kind of supra- 
national organization, was the Western response to the Soviet bloc. Although 
efforts were made to relate NATO to the United Nations, clearly NATO repre- 
sented a break with previous conceptions of the role of the United Nations in 
the world community. Perhaps for reasons of public opinion or perhaps because 
the formulators of policy did not themselves clearly see the revolutionary con- 
sequences of their actions, efforts were made to mute or to camouflage indi- 
cations of the change. But it represented an adequate and necessary step to a 
potentially stable structure of international relations. 

The new loose bipolar system during its early stages reflected the develop- 
ment of the new supranational blocs. There was a sharp gravitation toward 
the two poles of international influence. The devastation of the world after the 
Second World War, the economic impoverishment of large areas of the world, 
the economic power of the United States, Soviet conventional military capa- 
bilities and American monopoly of atomic weapons, disorganization in newly 
independent ex-colonial areas, and the Korean War aided and affected this 
development. With economic recovery in Western Europe, continued colonial 
unrest and the growth of governmental experience in the new nations, the 
stalemate in Korea, approaching Soviet nuclear parity, and the consolidation 
of Communist control in China, the situation achieved relative stability and 
some stresses in the opposite direction began to appear. The position of the 
uncommitted nations was strengthened and the members of the two blocs be- 
gan to exercise somewhat greater independence in policy.? 

The normative law that characterized the ‘balance of power” system could 
hardly be expected to survive unchanged during its period of instability and 
failure. The Hague tribunals and the League of Nations had provided sufficient 
evidence that the old system was collapsing and represented efforts to patch up 
the old system and to maintain its normative rules. But it was not really pos- 
sible to keep in their fullness the rules governing non-interference in the internal 

2 This story has been told in detail in William Reitzel, Morton A. Kaplan, and Con- 


stance G. Coblenz, United States Foreign Policy: 1946-1955, Washington, The Brookings 
Institution, 1956. 
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affairs of other nations, limitations on objectives, rules governing declarations 
of war and practices in occupied territory, and so forth, for these rules were too 
directly related to a system in which neutrality of alignment was a major char- 
acteristic. These were rules for dealing with opponents who might soon be 
allies, Even the rules governing the treatment of prisoners of war, so recently 
sanctified in treaty, no longer had as much support as earlier. They would 
still be observed when national and cultural values supported them or when the 
other side could take measures in reprisal and one still wanted to protect one’s 
own nationals, But this last reason stemmed from expediency rather than from 
an interest in a normative rule. These changes in international normative law, 
like the political changes that gave rise to them, prepared the way for the new 
bipolar system. 


III. THE BIPOLAR INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


The loose bipolar international system—composed of two major blocs, a 
large number of uncommitted nations, and a universal organization like the 
United Nations—came into being as a consequence of the events recounted in 
the previous section. It differed from the “balance of power” international 
system in many important respects that have consequences for the operation 
of international law. In the first place, the blocs are more than alliances; they 
have supranational characteristics. In the second place, the system is not 
stabilized by the almost automatic operation of immediate interest that leads 
to the formation of alliance and counter-alliance. In the loose bipolar system 
alignment must be on the basis of long-term interest and the blocs become 
stable patterns of alignment within which conflicts of short-term interest tend 
to be subordinated. Since the members of the blocs lack an interest in main- 
taining the independence of the members of the opposing bloc in order to 
maintain the possibility of future combinations or coalitions, the particular 
motives for limitation of objectives and non-interference in the internal affairs 
of other nations that operated in the “balance of power” system do not operate 
in the loose bipolar system. Indeed, apart from the positive motivations to 
intervene, the negative factor of the concentration of capabilities in the leading 
members of the blocs makes it difficult if not impossible to refrain from inter- 
vening. Almost any decision of the United States or the Soviet Union must 
have important consequences for the other members of their blocs and for un- 
committed nations. 

Interdependence is especially great in the modern world. The United States 
cannot ship wheat to Yugoslavia without affecting the Canadian wheat farmer. 
It cannot ship arms to Pakistan without effect upon the Indian budget and 
Indian politics. American aid programs affect the internal politics of the coun- 
try to which they are addressed regardless of the terms of the program. And 
the absence of aid also has its effects. Interference does not have to be overt, 
for the knowledge that the activities of a nation will affect the judgment of 
the American Congress in voting funds will itself have an influence. There is 
no way to avoid this influence with the best will in the world, for no govern- 
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ment can vote funds without considering the possible consequences of the loan. 
Even Soviet loans, technically free from all “strings,” have important political 
repercussions within the countries to which they are made. 

Soviet intervention in the internal affairs of Hungary is brutal and in Poland 
is obvious. But can the United States avoid all such interference? Does not the 
situation in Algeria necessitate efforts to influence French governmental 
policy? Obviously, but there are so many internal constraints that it is done in 
a halting and ineffective manner. And, if governmental changes may influence 
the viability of NATO, can the United States remain indifferent? Interference 
may uot ordinarily be as obvious as in the Italian elections of 1948, but one eye 
must always be alert to the effect of policy upon friendly political parties 
within allied bloc countries. 

In the “balance of power” system, intervention usually occurred in colonial, 
dependent, or minor areas; in the loose bipolar system positive intervention is 
more likely to occur within allied bloc nations than in uncommited areas. The 
competition between the two leading bloc nations will be effective in reducing 
direct intervention in the ex-colonial areas, as will the proud and new na- 
tionalism of these nations. The organic forms of union among the bloc nations 
will reduce the barriers between members of the blocs and lead to greater 
sharing of jurisdiction while the most zealous guarding of the nation’s “sov- 
ereign powers” will occur within the new nations. 

The fact that the loose bipolar system has two blocs has a direct bearing on 
the operation of the system. In the “balance of power” system a minimum 
number of five major nations probably was necessary for stability. The two 
blocs of the bipolar system, however, are in direct competition. Neither has an 
incentive to maintain the other. Rivalry is direct and is limited primarily by 
the horrors of thermonuclear war. No “balancing” role exists in this system 
and therefore mediation is not a function of the momentary freedom from 
commitment of a particular nation. Nor is alignment neutral. Communist na- 
tions necessarily tend toward the Soviet bloc. Communist China, for instance, 
although in many respects physically capable of asserting its independence of 
Moscow, takes great pains to maintain the priority of the Soviet Union as the 
leading member of the bloc. And within the free world there is a natural pro- 
clivity, except among those whose memories of colonial control remain active, 
to associate in some way with the United States. 

Mediation is thus not a general role of all nations of the loose bipolar system 
but is a specialized role. Uncommitted nations are often able to exercise this 
role in the same way in which uncommitted parties are often most useful for 
mediatory purposes in industrial bargaining. The process of accommodation is 
a difficult one. The blocs would be in considerably greater trouble with each 
other if they did not have to appeal to uncommitted listeners or if they could 
not turn to such uncommitted nations to mediate a compromise. Withdrawal 
from an announced position may be both difficult and painful if not eased by 
moral pressure and suasion from independent and neutral bystanders who are 
able to invoke larger principles as well as their own independent judgment. 
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Sometimes the most difficult thing is to get contending parties to talk to each 
other. The uncommitted nations often perform yeoman work here. This task 
may be done irresponsibly as well as responsibly and it is possible that the 
greater responsiveness of the democratic nations to world public opinion may 
yet weigh heavily and negatively in the race for survival. The mediatory func- 
tion of the uncommitted nations is nonetheless, in principle at least, an im- 
portant one for the stability of the loose bipolar system. 

The position of the uncommitted nations is protected both by its usefulness 
to the blocs from a mediatory point of view and by the desire of each bloc to 
keep these areas out of the grasp of the other. Although the uncommitted na- 
tions themselves lack important military capabilities, they are often for po- 
litical, economic, or geographic reasons of considerable importance in the con- 
test between the two blocs. The accession to the Soviet bloc of Southeast Asia, 
the Near East, or North Africa would be serious for NATO. 

Another important agency which performs mediatory functions is the United 
Nations. Removed from its role as the keeper of peace, a role performed more 
adequately by the two blocs and the condition of thermonuclear equilibrium, 
the United Nations can more effectively perform its two remaining roles in 
the loose bipolar international system, that of mediator and that of forum. 
In these it helps to reduce tension between the blocs. It may also, under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, and with the aid of the other bloc, mobilize the in- 
ternational community against one bloc that threatens immediately to under- 
mine world peace. Even here it will play a supporting role to the bloc, as, in 
the case of Korea, the United Nations played a supporting role to that of the 
United States. 

It is in the nature of the loose bipolar system for the bloc to subordinate the 
interests of the United Nations to its own interests, for, in the final analysis, 
the bloc must depend upon its own political and military resources in order to 
survive. However, it is also to the interest of a bloc to subordinate the interests 
of the other bloc to those of the United Nations, for in this fashion it can hope 
to mobilize support against that other bloc. In this way it can best appeal not 
only to the uncommitted but also to its own bloc members and to the citizens 
within the nations of the bloc. And the uncommitted nations, of course, have 
a particularly strong interest in subordinating the interests of both blocs to 
those of the United Nations, for by this means they can best compensate for 
their weakness in order to strengthen their position in the international sys- 
tem. 

Unlike the major nations in the “balance of power” international system, 
the participants in the loose bipolar system do not have a uniform interest or 
lack of interest in fostering given principles of international law. Instead their 
interest varies with the role they occupy in the system. The uncommitted na- 
tions have the strongest interest in maintaining the normative rules without 
distinction as to role or size of nations, for observance of these rules corresponds 
best with the requirements for their safety. So they support doctrines of 
non-interference, “sovereignty,” absence of force, and similar norms. Reliance 
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upon voting in the General Assembly of the United Nations for the settlement 
of issues gives greatest importance to their numbers and formal voting equality. 
The blocs must pay some attention to these principles to attract support from 
uncommitted nations and to be able to use them against the opposing bloc 
when conditions so warrant. However, the blocs cannot safely consign their 
vital interests to the keeping of the General Assembly, for its voting processes 
may depend upon substantively irrelevant considerations and its formally 
equal members do not have to take responsibility for the consequences of their 
decisions. The United States and the Soviet Union may try to prevent others 
from resorting to force but they cannot themselves renounce the resort to 
force under conditions necessary to protect their vital interests. Nor can they 
always refrain from internal interference within another nation. (This inter- 
ference, except within the Soviet bloc, is seldom likely to be as direct as it was 
during the Suez crisis of 1956.) For these reasons, the law of war and the right 
of reprisal may not have changed as much as the authors of the Charter of the 
United Nations intended. 

In attempting to exemplify the relationship between the structure of the 
international political system and some broad and important elements of in- 
ternational law, significant differences between the “balance of power” inter- 
national system and the loose bipolar international system have appeared. In 
the “balance of power” system each major nation had a strong interest in pre- 
venting other major nations from interfering in the internal politics of any 
major nation. This prescription was self-reinforcing because the other members 
of the international community could always combine against the transgressor. 
To some extent, although not completely, the norm was applied to other in- 
dependent states. 

In the loose bipolar system, on the other hand, each leading bloc member 
has a direct interest in interference. And the competitive bloc actor has an 
interest in permitting this interference when applied within the bloc itself, as 
the example of Hungary so fully demonstrated. The withdrawal of Hungary 
from the Soviet bloc would have constituted a deadly threat to the entire 
satellite empire and the loss of that empire would have threatened the parity 
of the Soviet bloc. The very considerations which forced Soviet intervention 
operated to secure American non-intervention. Under these circumstances re- 
sort to thermonuclear war made greater sense, if any, for the Soviet Union 
than for the United States (if we assume—perhaps incorrectly—that the 
Soviet Union had nuclear parity with the United States at the time) because 
the loss of the empire would have constituted a vital threat to the Soviet Union 
while the failure to exploit the loss fully was not a serious threat to the security 
of the United States. 

For political, moral and strategic reasons, the United States cannot intervene 
in England or France, for instance, by means of military force. It is almost 
necessarily constrained, therefore, to use subtler but not necessarily less effec- 
tive measures of political and economic intervention. However, this permits 
the Soviet Union also to intervene, and, since the intervention is not military, 
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it is without the consequences American intervention would have had during 
the Hungarian uprising. 

Non-intervention therefore applies primarily to the minor uncommitted 
areas rather than to the major areas of the world. And even in the uncommitted 
areas it is not supported by a strong sanction but rests only upon a tenuous 
and relative “balance” between the United States and the Soviet Union which 
may collapse at any moment. As a consequence, the legal values associated 
with non-intervention and those associated with “sovereignty” have less place 
in the present international world than they had under earlier conditions. 
Moreover, despite the strong stand of the uncommitted nations in favor of 
these older values, their stronger objections to the vestiges of colonialism have 
the function of further restricting national jurisdictions. Although the United 
Nations is still hedging in the cases of Algeria and Cyprus, the pressures for 
some form of extra-national intervention are growing. With the decline in the 
importance of the lone nation, the miracles of transportation and communica- 
tion, and the spread of American-Soviet rivalry to all areas of the world, almost 
every situation is invested with an international interest. It is ironic that the 
writers of the Charter were more conservative than the authors of the League 
of Nations Covenant in protecting the inviolability of national jurisdiction. 
Their “realism” has not prevailed, however, against the requirements which 
inevitably flow from the new structure of international politics. Neither will the 
restrictions against the use of force and of reprisal have the same importance 
which the Charter writers intended. 


POLITICS AND BUREAUCRACY IN THE 
WEST GERMAN BUNDESRAT 


KARLHEINZ NEUNREITHER 
Heidelberg University 


The creation of the Bundesrat, when the Federal Republic was launched a 
decade ago, has brought into being a new variant among the several examples 
of second chambers in the lengthening history of federal governments, The 
purpose of this study is to investigate the working of that new model—in con- 
trast to the expectations of its originators—and its relations to the other parts 
of a democratic system; and to assess its present merits and future utility. 


I. THE CONSTITUTIONAL DESIGN OF THE Bundesrat: SAFEGUARD OF THE 
DIVISION OF POWERS BETWEEN THE Bund AND THE Laender 


The Bundesrat was designed as a safeguard of the division of powers between 
Bund and Laender as prescribed in the Bonn constitution. The variety of 
legislative and executive powers it exercises were bestowed on it in order to pro- 
vide an effective check against any fundamental change in the balance of power 
of the federal system. Clearly, the peculiarities of German federalism make it 
desirable to have this check in addition to the protection afforded by judicial 
review of legislative action through the Federal Constitutional Court. While in 
the United States both the federal and state governments have—at least in 
theory—their own fields of legislation, their own administrative apparatus and 
even their own funds and revenues,” the West German Federal and Land gov- 
ernments are closely interlinked. In practice, the Federal government does 
most of the legislating while the Laender do most of the administering. This 
unique arrangement, by which the Laender are required to execute most federal 
legislation, has had a number of important consequences for West German gov- 
ernment. Several federal ministries, for example, have become largely planning 
staffs since the actual administrative functions are exercised by the Laender. 


1 Articles 70-82 of the Bonn Basic Law deal with the division of legislative powers 
between the Bund and the Laender, while the succeeding articles (88-115) are concerned 
with the division of administration and of revenues. 

2? I am aware that this is too simplified a characterization of the American federal 
system. From the American point of view, which stresses the emerging links rather than 
the historic and still existing separation between the two levels of government, it may 
seem a very doubtful statement. Nevertheless, it indicates the basic difference between 
American and German federalism. 

3 Land execution of Federal laws is the rule. Article 83 of the Basic Law says: “The 
Laender execute the federal laws as matters of their own concern insofar as this Basic 
Law does not otherwise provide or permit.” In order to get a rough idea of the federal 
predominance in legislation as compared with its relative impotence in administration, 
it is only necessary to compare the respective articles of the Basic Law. Articles 73 and 
74 give extensive lists of the legislative powers of the federation—of which, for political 
analysis, concurrent legislation is an integral part—-while Article 87 gives a meager cata- 
logue of the substantive federal functions of administration. 
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The system, which is based on a strong tradition among Land bureaucracies, 
ensures a substantial and mutual influence between Federal and Land govern- 
ments. The danger of federal domination of Land administrations by means of 
its legislative prerogatives was recognized early by the Laender and, as a result, 
they have traditionally insisted on some means of controlling federal legisla- 
tion and administrative directives. This right they never relinquished as long 
as a German federal system existed,‘ though it was much stronger during the 
period of the Bismarckian Empire than in the Weimar Republic. The Bonn solu- 
tion falls somewhere between these historical examples by providing the 
Bundesrat with more powers than its ineffective Weimar predecessor while not 
conceding it the full powers of the imperial Bundesrat.’ 

Bundesrat approval is necessary for all constitutional amendments’ since any 
amendment cduld upset the balance of the federal system. Furthermore, all 
federal laws affecting Land administration, distribution of Land territories or 
rectification of boundaries, and a number of financial and revenue questions, 
can be enacted only with the Bundesrat’s consent.” The present constitution 
leaves it up to the Laender to determine, via the Bundesrat, whether a federal 
law unduly infringes on their rights. The framers of the constitution granted 
this checking power to the Laender as a last remedy and expected it to be ex- 
ercised very rarely. This expectation now appears to have been a serious mis- 
calculation. The Bundesrat can veto by a simple or two-thirds majority all laws 
not requiring its positive consent; this veto, however, can be overridden by an 
identical majority in the Bundestag.® A standing conference committee has been 
set up to deal with cases of conflict and its operations thus far have been highly 
successful, from the point of view of the Bundesrat, as will be indicated below. 
The Bundesrat s main power in executive matters is the requirement of its con- 


4The beginnings of German federalism can be traced back to the medieval feudal 
system. Since the middle of the 17th century we find a territorial representation vis-d-vis 
the emperor. For a general survey of these developments see Fritz Hartung, Deutsche 
Verfassungsgeschichte, 6th impression (Stuttgart, 1950). Some interesting observations 
are made in Gerhard Anschütz, Handbuch des Deutschen Staatsrechis, Vol. 1 (1923). A 
small selection of documents with an excellent introduction has been published by Ellinor 
von Puttkamer, Foederative Elemente im deutschen Staatsrecht seit 1648 (Goettingen, 1955). 

ë In constitutional terms the imperial Bundesrat was the strongest second chamber 
Germany ever had. Its consent was required for all legislative bills and it had strong ex- 
ecutive powers. The assembly of princes was supposed to embody the sovereignty of the 
Reich. Nevertheless, it did not play any significant political role, mostly as a result of 
Prussian hegemony. There is no recent monographic study on this interesting subject, but 
several valuable pages can be found in Hans Goldschmidt, Das Reich und Preussen im 
Kampf um die Fuehrung (Berlin, 1931). See also Peter H. Merkl’s article in this issue of 
this Revrew, below, p.732; James H. Robinson The German Bundesrath (Philadelphia, 1891). 

€ Article 92, paragraph 2 of the Basic Law. 

7 The constitutional provisions concerning the power of absolute veto are scattered 
throughout the Basic Law. The numbers of the various articles are: 29.7; 79.2; 841; 
84.5; 85.1; 87.3; 87b.7; 87b.2; 105.3; 106.4; 106.5; 107; 108.3; 120a; 134.4; 135.5; 143. (The 
number after the decimal point indicates the paragraph within the respective article.) 

8 The suspensive veto (Einspruch) power is regulated in articles 77.3 and 77.4 of the 
Basic Law. It can only be exercised after a conference committee meeting has been held. 
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sent to all administrative directives concerning Land administration and to de- 
crees (Rechisverordnung). This has brought most federal regulations within 
the purview of the Bundesrat. A number of additional powers? are of only 
minor interest in this context, because the Bundesrat’s political development 
has been based solely on its legislative functions. 


ll. INTERNAL STRUCTURE: THE IMPORTANCE OF BUREAUCRATIC PREPARATIONS 


The Bundesrat is composed of representatives of the eleven West German 
Laender, each Land being entitled to three, four or five delegates, according to 
its population.° Only cabinet members of the Land governments may be 
named as delegates and—contrary to popular misconception—the delegates 
cannot send substitutes to plenary sessions. This is an innovation when com- 
pared with Weimar and imperial practice, where substitutes transacted the 
business of the respective second chambers and where, in some cases, the votes 
of one Land could even be cast by substitute delegates from another Land. The 
members of the Bundesrat vote according to the instructions of their govern- 
ments and—as in most international conferences—the delegates of a Land 
must vote unanimously. In practice, one of the Land delegates will be nom- 
inated to cast all votes for his Land; thus, when the Bundesrat votes, not more 
than eleven hands are raised, each counting for three, four or five votes, de- 
pending on the Land represented. 

The Constitutional Assembly, in its deliberations over the Bundesrat in 1948, 
recognized that the requirement that a Bundesrat delegate personally attend 


® These powers are otherwise very important for the Bundesrat, and many observers 
value them even more than participation in the legislative process. The Bundesrat must 
consent to many administrative regulations and thus has considerable influence in ex- 
ecutive matters. Secondly, it participates in the election of judges of the Federal Con- 
stitutional Court, and can initiate or join proceedings before this Court. Thirdly, the 
Bundesrat has special legislative functions in cases of emergency, and participates in the 
so-called federal compulsion (Bundeszwang) in cases of conflict between the Federal and 
Land governments. There are some additional minor powers. All this indicates that the 
restrictions upon the legislative functions of the upper house do not give an adequate 
picture of all its activities. However, these functions have played the predominant rolo 
in the political development of the Bundesrat; and all the other functions, insofar as they 
have been exercised at all, have been influenced thereby. The present political position 
of the West German second chamber can only be understood through the development 
of its participation in legislation; the remaining functions do not contribute greatly to 
such an understanding. 

10 At present, four Laender have five representatives each in the Bundesrat (North 
Rhine-Westphalia, Bavaria, Lower Saxony, Baden-Wuerttemberg); three have four 
representatives each (Rhineland-Palatinate, Schleswig-Holstein, Hessen); and three have 
three each (Hamburg, Bremen, Saar). Berlin has four associate representatives without 
the right to vote. Seats are redistributed after each official census; Laender with popula- 
tions under two million inhabitants have the right to three seats in the Bundesrat; those 
with more than two but less than six millions get four seats; and Laender with more than 
six million, five seats. This slight differentiation of seats is intended to prevent domination 
by a coalition of small Laender over the large ones. Thus far there have been no attempts 
to effect such a coalition and an equalization of the size of Land representations probably 
would not have any considerable effect. 
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the bi-weekly or tri-weekly plenary sessions would mean a considerable loss of 
time from his duties in the Land cabinet itself; and so this requirement was not 
extended below the plenary session level. Therefore, delegates may send sub- 
stitutes to meetings of the Bundesrat committees. In the Committee for Labor 
and Welfare, for instance, the respective Land ministers will be titular members, 
but as a rule officials of their ministries will substitute for them.” These substi- 
tutes cast the votes of their Land—each Land has only one vote in each com- 
mittee—and they draft the committee’s reports. The importance of the com- 
mittees is illustrated by the fact that almost all Bundesrat decisions are made on 
the basis of committee reports and that committee recommendations are very 
rarely rejected in the plenary sessions. Bundesrat committees appear to be even 
more powerful than those of comparable parliamentary institutions. A resolu- 
tion from the floor has practically no chance of adoption if it goes counter to a 
committee report.” The reason for this is to be found in the structure of the 
Bundesrat as well as in the peculiar timetable by which it works. Further, the 
substitutes who work in the committees dominate all negotiations and contacts 
preceding official deliberations. As a result, the bureaucratic element in the 
Bundesrat is unusually strong. These points may be best illustrated by following 
a bill through the drafting and deliberating stages. ` 

About three out of four federal laws are drafted and sponsored by the ad- 
ministration. The Federal Cabinet must send its drafts to the Bundesrat before 
submitting them to the Bundestag. The Bundesrat has three weeks in which 
to recommend changes, which are then submitted to the Bundestag along 
with the original bill. After Bundestag action, the bill is sent back to the 
Bundesrat which may now either give its final consent or may place it under 
suspensive veto, depending on the kind of bill. Thus, each bill drafted by the 
federal administration will come to the Bundesrat twice. Where the Bundesrat’s 
positive consent is required for the bill, or where it is restricted to a veto which 
can be overridden by the Bundestag, the institution of the conference committee 
provides the Bundesrat with a good deal of informal influence. It is therefore in 
the interest of the administration to see that the Bundesrat will not object to 
its bills. In the past ten years a complicated structure of more or less formalized 


11 The possibility of substituting Land officials in the committees is very important 
for the Bundesrat. It has been sharply criticized by opponents of the bureaucratic in- 
fluences which are thus introduced. The committees vary in the ratio of substitution, the 
Foreign Relations Committee having the least with an average of about 90 per cent of 
its original members participating in its deliberations and only 10 per cent substitutes. 
The Committee for Internal Affairs runs to the opposite extreme with an average of 
substitutions of more than 92 per cent. The average for all committees shows that in about 
three cases out of four the ministers send substitutes to the committees. 

2% A statistical survey of Bundesrat committee reports (made by the present writer 
for a study of the political role of the Bundesrat, which will be published by Quelle & 
Meyer, Heidelberg, in the summer of 1959), shows that only one per cent of committee 
reports failed of adoption by the Bundesrat when only one report was made. In the case 
of conflicting reports from several committees, the percentage went as high as 30. Only 
in such cases can an independent political initiative from the floor be exercised. 

13 Article 76.2 of the Basic Law. 
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standing conferences of Land ministries has evolved which permits a great deal 
of informal contact previous to formal Bundesrat action. 

Generally, the Bundesrat committees will look very unfavorably on a bill 
with which they have not previously been acquainted informally. Generally, 
members of the federal ministry drafting a bill will try to discuss its merits and 
provisions with their colleagues in the Land capitals; or an official in the min- 
istry will send a circular to his respective Land counterparts in order to test 
their views regarding the proposed legislation. Many administrative depart- 
ments of the Laender have set up inter-Laender working groups for the purpose 
of discussing legislative drafts, and these organizations may be employed 
wherever there is enough time available. By the time the draft in question is 
officially submitted to the Bundesrat, the members of the particular committee 
are likely to have had considerable contact with the federal administration. 

This fact is significant for the internal power structure of the Bundesrat, 
since it increases the power of the bureaucrats vis-à-vis the political members. 
The three-week time limit allowed the Bundesrat for its initial comments is also 
important in this regard. The draft bill, as it comes from the Federal Cabinet, 
is first sent out to the Land ministries concerned with it. There an internal deci- 
sion is made and a substitute delegate is sent to Bonn for the committee meet- 
ing. The resolution adopted in committee is then returned to the Zand cabinet, 
which instructs its official representative in the Bundesrat to vote in its favor, to 
propose amendments, or to reject it. Since Land cabinets usually meet only two 
days prior to a Bundesrat session, a proposed amendment of a committee report 
by one of the Laender has very little chance of success. The cabinets of the 
other Laender, meeting at the same time, instruct their representatives how to 
vote on the committee reports only, and are unaware of proposed amend- 
ments. Such amendments therefore could only be considered at subsequent 
cabinet meetings, and these are very unlikely to occur in the short time remain- 
ing. As a result, plenary sessions do little more than register the votes of the 
eleven cabinets on the committee proposals. 

Since the members of the Bundesrat are officials appointed by their govern- 
ments and not popularly elected, lively debates for publicity effects are very 
rare indeed. The atmosphere is sober, often dull, and not politically inspiring. 
With few exceptions, real decisions are made in the committees, or even in the 
informal conferences of Zand ministries preceding them. The net effect is to 
strengthen the participation of the lower administrative echelons in the deci- 
sion-making process. 


III. THE INCREASE OF FUNCTIONS: INTRODUCING ELEMENTS OF A 
GENUINE SECOND CHAMBER 


The Bundesrat would have exercised only minor control functions similar to 
those of the Reichsrat during the Weimar Republic, had the provisions of the 


1 The activities of these inter-Land organizations have been neglected by political 
scientists thus far. Neither their exact number nor their organization or influence has 
been described. An unofficial compilation made by an official of the Bundesrat lists 83 
of them, 
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Bonn constitution not permitted a surprising expansion of its participation 
in the legislative process. As already indicated, the framers of the constitution 
intended to give the Bundesrat an absolute veto only in those cases where the 
balance of the federal system would,be affected; and they believed this would 
occur very infrequently. Contrary to these expectations, a gradually increas- 
ing proportion of federal legislation has been interpreted as requiring the 
Bundesrat’s consent. Up to April 1958 no less than 50 per cent of all federal laws 
passed were in this category;* disregarding international agreements and other 
legislative peculiarities,!’ the proportion rises to two-thirds. This development 
indicates the extent to which the Bundesrat has emerged from its intended posi- 
tion as a bureaucratic organ of legislative and administrative review to that of 
a powerful second chamber. 

The question whether the Bundesrat, originally created merely to represent 
the Land governments, is able to cope with its augmented responsibility, will be 
treated below. First the reasons behind this development must be brought into 
view. It is clear that only a few of the constitutional provisions regarding the 
participation of the Bundesrat in the legislative process contributed to the ex- 
treme expansion of its powers. Article 84, paragraph 1, of the Basic Law covers 
three-fourths of the cases requiring Bundesrat consent and is the basis for the 
new role of the second chamber. It states that those federal laws which are 
executed by the Laender and which regulate the establishment of administra- 
tive agencies or their respective administrative procedures need the consent of 
the Bundesrat. The implication is that the Laender can only be obliged to carry 
out federal legislation when they have consented to that legislation via the 
second chamber. 

In recent years it has become increasingly doubtful whether the national gov- 
ernment’s constitutional power to pass the substantive parts of federal laws 
without the consent of the Laender still is meaningful when the Bundesrat has 
to approve the administrative parts of those same laws. The Bundesrat contends 
that the requirement of its consent to the administrative sections implies a re- 
sponsibility for the entire bill. In other words, the Bundesrat has declined the 
role of a mere administrative review organ and claims the function of a genuine 
second chamber'® with full participation and responsibility in the law-making 
process, or at least in that part of the process where its participation is constitu- 


16 Critics contend that the constitutional Assembly was somewhat naive in believing 
this. An expert study of Weimar legal history alone would have yielded a much higher 
figure than the three or four bills per year estimated in the Constitutional Assembly. 

16 See the figures given in Handbuch des Bundesrats (Bonn, 1958), Pt. II, pp. 94-97. 

17 These special actions are published in a separate section (Part II) of the Bundes- 
gesetzblatt. 
` 18 The status of the Bundesrat as a second chamber is not unquestioned. There are 
still some who classify it as part of the Executive, since it represents the executive branch 
of the Land governments and many of its functions are of an executive nature. Never- 
theless, the leading commentaries on the Bonn constitution and the only available study 
on the Bundesrat, Karl Schaefer, Der Bundesrat (Bonn-Koeln, 1955), emphasize its legis- 
lative aspect. 
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tionally feasible. This theory of “‘co-responsibility” does not necessarily increase 
the number of bills upon which the second chamber must act, but its strict ap- 
plication may very well do so. In the first place, the Bundesrat maintains that 
all changes in laws to which it originally consented must be approved by it 
anew. This in itself is clearly a departure from the broad constitutional premise 
that the consent of the Bundesrat should be primarily a guarantee against 
major changes in the balance of the federal system. If that consent is a safe- 
guard against undue central influence upon Land administration, later changes 
in the same law not touching its administrative provisions should not justify 
a claim for renewed action by the Bundesrat. However, this is precisely the 
prerogative which the Bundesrat demands under its co-responsibility theory.’ 

A second increase of power stems from the Bundesrat’s insistence on an inter- 
pretation of the word Einrichtung (“establishment,” in the sense of internal 
arrangement of offices), to justify its participation in cases of even the most 
minute internal administrative regulations. Federal officials would prefer an 
interpretation in the sense of Errichtung (“establishment” in the sense of cre- 
ating new offices), which would give it a free hand in minor regulative issues.?° 
The Bundesrat’s view has predominated in this respect as it has in others. Thus 
far, the federal government has not attempted to curb the second chamber’s 
powers by seeking an interpretation of the respective constitutional provisions 
through the Federal Constitutional Court. In the early years of its existence 
the Bundesrat was dominated by a clear CDU majority. Its gradually increas- 
ing power thus presented no partisan opposition to the Federal Cabinet. But 
with the threat of an opposition majority in the Bundesrat, which arose for the 
first time in 1952 as a result of the merging of three southern German Laender 
and the subsequent redistribution of seats in the second chamber,” much 
thought has been given to the possibility of serious political conflicts involving 
the federal government and the Bundesrat. If there was a chance at an earlicr 
stage that a Court ruling would favor the position of the federal government, 


10 E.g., there may be an important and very complicated bill containing a single pro- 
vision saying that state offices may be used for minor administrative details, Under 
present practice, the whole bill needs the consent of the Bundesrat. If any part of this bill 
is later revised, the consent of the second chamber must be renewed, even though the 
changes have nothing to do with the provision which originally necessitated Bundesrat 
action. 

20 The provision in question (Article 84, paragraph 1, of the Basic Law) says: “If the 
Laender execute federal laws as matters of their own concern, they determine the estab- 
lishment (Einrichtung) of authorities and administrative procedures (Verwaltungsver- 
fahren) insofar as federal laws approved by the Bundesrat do not otherwise provide.” 
For a highly legal discussion of the interpretation of these two terms see Diether Haas, 
“Bundesgesetze über Organisation und Verfahren der Landesbehoerden,” Archiv des 
Oeffenilichen Rechts, Vol. 80, pp. 81 ff.; and Karl Held, “Der Autonome Verfassungsstil 
der Laender und das Bundesratsveto nach Art. 84, par. 1 GG,” in the same volume, 
pp. 50 ff. 

2 Arnold J. Heidenheimer has described the partisan considerations behind the ‘“‘Sued- 
weststaat” issue in his pertinent study of “Federalism and the Party System: the Case 
of West Germany,” in this Revisw, Vol. 52 (September 1958), pp. 815-816. 
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that possibility is remote today, since the now firmly established practice 
follows the Bundesrat’s interpretation. 

Did the Bundesrat expand its legislative role out of a desire for power, or in 
defense against attempts of the federal government to dominate the Land ad- 
ministrations? Critical observers hold both views, and both have a measure of 
truth.” At times the Bundesrat was attempting to enhance its powers and the 
federal government had to defend itself; in other cases the roles were reversed. 
In a system where both levels—the Laender as much as the federal govern- 
ment—have channels of influence to the other, this kind of internal power 
politics is inevitable. If it was not so manifest during the imperial and the 
Weimar epochs, this was not due to the internal harmony of the respective 
systems but rather to the “outside” influence of the Prussian state. The 
majority in the imperial Bundesrat was as effectively controlled by Prussia as 
was the national government. Although the Land bureaucracies then were even 
stronger than they are now, so far as their participation in the national legisla- 
ture was concerned they were neutralized by the identification of their largest 
partner, Prussia, with national interest. When the Weimar constitution limited 
Prussia’s power the Land bureaucracies were set back by an overall increase in 
the legislative powers of the national government. 

The Bonn constitution for the first time, consequently, provides for a strong 
participation of the Laender in federal legislation and administration without 
also introducing a neutralizing offset. For the first time in a modern German 
state too, the antagonism between the traditional Land administrations and 
their federal counterpart has become a major factor in domestic politics. The 
Laender had a definite advantage in the first years since they began operating 
in 1946, while the federal administration was set up only three years later, 
and was therefore partly staffed, in the beginning, with second-rate people who 
had been unable to find jobs elsewhere in the Land administrations. By the 
time the federal administration became an effective working machine, the 
Laender had already cemented their position in the Bundesrat and were un- 
willing to relinquish their prerogatives. The new political position which the 
second chamber has achieved has its effects, in turn, on its constitutional func- 
tions. More and more, party politics enter into its workings and its bureau- 
cratic functions have been infiltrated by partisan considerations.” The dis- 


22 The Bundesrat’s position is defended by Jakob Kratzer, “Zustimmungsgesetze,” in 
Archiv des Oeffentlichen Rechts, Vol. 77, pp. 266 ff. and Harry Rohwer-Kahlmann ‘‘Ver- 
fassungsrechtliche Fragen der Zustimmungsgesetze,” id., Vol. 79, pp. 208 ff. For an 
opposite view see Hans Schneider, “Die Zustimmung des Bundesrats zu Gesetzen,” 
Deutsches Verwaltungsblatt, 1958, pp. 257 ff. 

23 The President of the Federal Republic, Theodor Heuss, remarked on the effects 
of the elimination of Prussia on Germany federalism, when he was a member of the 
Constitutional Assembly in 1948 (Sitzungsberichte des Hauptausschusses des Parla- 
mentarischen Rats, p. 207). His prophecy that the Federal Republic would develop a 
“federalism of the bureaucracy” has to some extent come true. 

“ The influence of partisan issues upon Bundesrat policies was well described by 
Heidenheimer, op. cit., and his observations about party politics are a valuable comple- 
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advantages of this lie not so much in the fact that political considerations began 
to play a role, but that they did so clandestinely. It probably would have been 
much less dangerous had the constitution itself provided for party representa- 
tion in the Bundesrat, apart from bureaucratic representation, instead of forc- 
ing the parties to come in the back door by means of the Land governments. 


IV. THE SETTLING OF DISPUTES: Bundesrat DELEGATES 
DOMINATE THE CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 


The backbone of the Bundesrat’s legislative power is the absolute veto it can 
exercise on a large portion of federal legislation. This veto, however, is used 
very infrequently despite the many conflicts between the Bundesrat on one side 
and usually both the Bundestag and the Federal Cabinet on the other. From 
1949 to April 1958 only 14 bills failed to pass the legislature as a consequence of 
a final veto of the Bundesrat. The main reason for this apparent restraint is to 
be found in the success of the Bundesrat members in the standing conference 
committee, originally inspired by similar ad hee committees of the Congress of 
the United States. The total number of committee members is twenty-two; 
eleven members are chosen by the Bundesrat—each Land naming one—and 
eleven members represent the Bundestag. The chairmanship alternates between 
Bundesrat and Bundestag members at three-month intervals. The committee 


ment to the present study. It would be misleading, however, to judge the role of the 
Bundesrat solely from the viewpoint of the party system. In its present structure as well 
as in its tradition the Bundesrat is a bureaucratic organ; its work is conducted less 
openly and with less concern for publicity than that of elected legislative chambers. It 
learned the lesson from its fight over the E.D.C. issue in 1952 that it can only lose in an 
open clash. The fact that the Bundesrat has very rarely taken a legislative initiative 
indicates also that it can act as a purely parliamentary institution only with great diffi- 
culty. The jealousy of the Bundestag is another reason why the Bundesrat seeks influence 
rather than open power. Bundesrat participation in the preparation of federal legislation 
far beyond any constitutional design (the institutionalization of which is a main reason 
for the decline in the number of formal meetings), the influence exercised through Bundes- 
rat recommendations, and its unusual successes in conference committee, all show an 
expansion of Bundesrat powers in areas well suited for bureaucratie action. As a result 
the Bundesrat is today the strongest second chamber Germany has ever had. It is a 
mistake to assume that the Bundesrat is not active when it is not heard from; the reverse 
is more likely. It is true that the Bundesrat itself could not preserve the kind of federal 
balance envisaged by the federalist faction in the Constitutional Assembly. But no second 
chamber alone—neither the United States Senate nor the Swiss Staenderat which arc 
both much stronger—has succeeded in preserving a particular form of federal structure 
in the face of major political trends in another direction. The Bundesrat has been quite 
successful in view of its constitutional limitations and its political context; more so, 
probably, than another form of second chamber, e.g., a senate modelled on American 
lines. It is true that it has had these undesirable centralizing side-effects upon Land elec- 
tions, the forming of Land coalitions and the structure of Land party organizations, which 
Heidenheimer describes so well. But these very disadvantages are an indication of the 
extent to which the Bundesrat performed a salutary function in checking the potentially 
dominating power of the Federal government. It is precisely for this reason that the 
parties inserted themselves into Bundesrat politics, as a result of which the disadvantages 
occurred, 
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meets only when called into session to work out a compromise draft of a con- 
troversial bill. The Federal Cabinet, the Bundestag or the Bundesrat may take 
the initiating step. Conference meetings are restricted to controversial points 
of the bill in question. Both the Bundestag and the Bundesrat vote upon the 
compromise draft without debate. Committee meetings are strictly confidential 
in order to enable any member to shift from the position of his Land or his 
party sufficiently to effect a compromise without embarrassment. 

The Bundesrat tends to call a conference whenever it does not want to assent 
to a law. It did so 125 times up to April 1958, as compared with three times for 
the Bundestag and six times for the Federal Cabinet in the same period.” A 
majority of these initiatives of the Bundesrat concerned bills which it could have 
stopped by absolute veto. Had it done so, the Bundestag or the Federal Cabinet 
would, in most of these cases, have called the conference committee into session. 
The Bundesrat is not at all reluctant to call for a conference session since it has 
been the party most likely to benefit from that procedure. The conference com- 
mittee has confirmed the position of the Bundestag only three times, and the 
position of the Cabinet only once, during the period under consideration; it 
did so in every third case for the Bundesrat. The remainder of the cases ended 
in compromise proposals and a majority of these tended to favor the Bundesrat 
rather than the two other parties. It is impressive testimony to the strong 
influence the second chamber has exerted on the conference committee. The 
reasons are plain: political principles are much less in evidence in committee 
work behind closed doors, and the Land representatives’ administrative ex- 
perience and expert qualifications are even more impressive. The Land repre- 
sentatives frequently rest their arguments in conference committee on grounds 
of administrative infeasibility. The conference committee has operated very 
effectively thus far, as indicated by the small number of compromise proposals 
that have been rejected; and consequently, Bundesrat vetoes have been very 
rare. Nevertheless, the threat of a veto is always present as a silent partner of 
the Bundesrat group in the conference committee. 


v. THE Bundesrat vis-d-vis THE FEDERAL CABINET AND THE Bundestag: 
A NEW COMPONENT IN THE SEPARATION OF POWERS 


The growth in power of the Bundesrat has had a considerable bearing on the 
relationship between it and the other branches of the federal government. In 
addition, it has influenced relations between the Laender and the federal gov- 
ernment, and affected the West German party system. 

In theory, the Bundesrat is neither a Land institution nor a joint body of the 
Laender and the federal government but clearly an organ of the federal gov- 
ernment. In every-day politics, it is contrasted to the Federal Cabinet and the 
first chamber of the federal legislature, the Bundestag. The President of the 


25 The best article on the conference committee is Hans Wessel, “Der Vermittlungs- 
ausschu nach Artikel 77 des Grundgesetzes,” in Archiv des Oeffentlichen Rechts, Vol. 77, 
pp. 286 ff., covering mainly legal and theoretical questions. 

2 Handbuch des Bundesrats, op. cit., Pt. II, pp. 94-97. 
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Federal Republic and the judicial branch are of less importance in this con- 
nection, though they too have occasionally been drawn into controversies in- 
volving the second chamber.’ In order to understand the role of the Bundesrat 
in the triangle of Executive, Bundesrat and Bundestag, it is necessary to refer 
both to the provisions of the constitution and to the political structure of the 
parties. As already indicated, the Bundesrat has the right to review any bills 
submitted by the administration before they are introduced in the Bundestag. 
From the viewpoint of the administration this is a first but not very important 
obstacle. Of far greater importance is the Bundesrat’s final veto power. Fre- 
quently, the Bundesrat emerges as the main opponent of the Executive by 
using its power or threatening to do so; while the Bundestag, though it is the 
primary legislative body, is far less concerned to check and balance the execu- 
tive. 

The reason for this reversal of functions may be found in the party system 
and party structure. The Chancellor is the nominee and so almost necessarily 
the leader of his party. To gain and hold his place he must ordinarily control 
the major faction in the lower house. If there is doubt about this, the leadership 
is in issue, as the dispute between Erhard and Adenauer in the summer of 1959 
clearly showed. Adenauer, as the only Chancellor thus far, has dominated his 
party very effectively and there can be no doubt that a Social Democratic 
chancellor would likewise exercise strict control. This pattern is duplicated in 
the various Land governments. Generally, the Cabinet can expect to have the 
effective support of a majority in the Bundestag, at least on major political 
issues. Since most members of the Federal Cabinet are also members of the 
Bundestag, they are in an excellent position to present their views in party con- 
ferences. Some critics contend that, in the relation of the Bundestag and the 
Executive, the effective separation of powers is no longer the structural division 
between the legislative and executive branches of government but rather the 
party division between the Executive and the Bundestag majority on one side 
and the Bundestag minority on the other.?® This practical modification of the 
separation of powers theory favors the Executive as the center of public policy 
formation. The less the Bundestag is able to control major lines of policy for- 
mation effectively, the more the Bundesrat emerges as a possible substitute in 
this vital function. The dynamic element in the process has been the steadily 
increasing role of the political parties. 

Yet the introduction of party considerations does not adequately explain 
the present effectiveness of the Bundesrat. Thus far, it has never been con- 
trolled by a majority in opposition to the federal government. If it had been 
possible for the central party apparatus of the government party to control its 
party members in the Bundesrat as effectively as it has in the Bundestag, a 
considerable part of the checking potential of the second chamber would have 


37 The most interesting such conflict was the legislative struggle over the European 
Defense Community. For a short account see Heidenheimer, pp. 816 ff. 

28 Compare Dolf Sternberger, “Opposition des Parlamentes und Parlamentarische 
Opposition,” in Lebende Verfassung (Meisenheim, 1956), pp. 133 ff, 
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been eliminated. On the contrary, however, the members of the Bundesrat 
have proven far less amenable to the influence of the national party leadership 
than their colleagues in the Bundestag. So the Bundesrat has been able to de- 
velop a political position of its own. Though not always untainted by partisan 
viewpoints, it has been sensitive of this distinct position vzs-d-vis the central 
party leadership, and so has emerged as a substantial element in the West 
German system of checks and balances. 

The position of the Bundesrat with respect to the Bundestag is determined by 
its relation to the Executive. The Bundestag generally follows the administra- 
tion’s lead but occasionally is willing to change bills according to the recom- 
mendations of the Bundesrat. This occurs most often when these are of a tech- 
nical or administrative nature. The Bundestag is reluctant, however, to ac- 
knowledge the political role of the Bundesrat. This has led the latter de- 
liberately to obscure its political intentions by cloaking them in recommenda- 
tions of a technical character so that they will be more readily endorsed by the 
relatively inexpert lower house. Staff members of Bundesrat committees claim 
that this procedure is highly successful. 


vi. THE Bundesrat AND Land GOVERNMENTS: THE SECOND CHAMBER AS THE 
PREDOMINANT BUT NOT SOLE CENTER OF Bund-Land RELATIONS 


The relations of the Bundesrat and Land governments have several aspects. 
There is, first, the relation of the delegating power to its delegates. Who de- 
termines how the votes of the Land are cast in the Bundesrat? Or, more 
generally, does the Land executive or the Land legislature (Landtag) determine 
the general lines of Bundesrat policy? Both these questions can be answered in 
favor of the executive. Occasionally, Land legislatures have made attempts at 
influencing the casting of Land votes in the second chamber by passing resolu- 
tions to that end, but without success. Theoretically, a parliamentary majority 
is able to censure a Land cabinet for the voting behavior of its delegates in the 
Bundesrat, and can bring down the Land government on the issue. The past 
ten years, however, have shown that this is too rigid an interpretation of con- 
stitutional provisions to be employed in directing the voting of Bundesrat 
delegates. As a result, the Land cabinets have been quite free to determine their 
policy in the upper house. 

This clear allocation of power between legislature and executive, however, 
does not extend to relationships within the executive itself. It is not yet clear 
whether the Minister-President has the sole power of instructing the delegates 
of the Land in the Bundesrat or whether the cabinet, as a collegial body, shall 
do so.** In the case of coalition Land cabinets composed of parties which, at the 
federal level, are in opposition to each other, this question has occasionally been 


2 Hamburg and Bremen are two exceptions since their constitutions provide ex- 
plicitly for a cabinet system in which political questions are determined by majority 
decision. See Article 13, paragraph 2, of the Hamburg constitution and Article 117 of 
the Bremen constitution. The texts are available in R. W. Fuesslein, “Deutsche Ver- 
fassungen” (Berlin-Frankfurt), 1951. 
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a focal point of controversy. In the EDC crisis®® the Baden-Wuertiemberg 
cabinet of Minister-President Reinhold Maier had a slight SPD majority as 
compared to the FDP and Refugee Bloc members. Thus, a vote would have 
brought out an SPD majority against the treaty. On the other hand, the Mini- 
ster-President, according to the Land constitution, “determines general 
policy”?! and it would have been within constitutional limits if he personally 
had gone to Bonn and cast the votes of his Land in favor of the treaty. To 
complicate the situation, the coalition partners had agreed at the beginning of 
their cooperation not to use a straight voting system on Bundesrat issues but to 
determine the position of the Land in mutual understanding. The outcome of 
the crisis was that no position of any kind was taken and the EDC treaties 
were passed by means of highly dubious procedural maneuvers in the Bundesrat. 
The net result within the cabinet was a stalemate. The Baden-Wuerttemberg 
constitution, which was drawn up shortly after this incident, attempted to give 
the cabinet a stronger hand by strengthening the collegial principle.: Up to 
the present, however, this solution does not appear to have eliminated the 
possibility of similar conflicts. In less controversial matters it is usually the 
cabinet which decides how the Land will vote in the Bundesrat. As a rule the 
cabinet member whose department reports the bill in question will take the 
leadership in the cabinet discussions. As already mentioned, the lower echelons 
in his department will have contributed very materially to the final decision 
through reports and recommendations. There is thus, a strong component of 
bureaucratic participation, though the formal decision is of a political nature. 

Another aspect of the relationship between the Laender and the Bundesrat 
is the function of the second chamber as a representative of Land interests 
vis-à-vis the federal government. The Bundesrat has remained the focal point 
of these relations, though its attempts to monopolize them have been barred by 
the Federal Constitutional Court. Direct cooperation between Land adminis- 
trative departments and their federal counterparts may now be stipulated by 
federal law as a result of the Court’s opinion. The large number of inter-Land 
working groups mentioned above provides a further, though informal, direct 
means of cooperation. The Bundesrat originally viewed the emergence of these 
groups with misgiving but now seems to find their preparatory work quite 
helpful. Finally, the quasi-diplomatic representations of the Laender in Bonn 
should be mentioned in this context. Their official task is to provide a closer 
cooperation between the Laender and the Bund; in practice they operate as 
pressure groups vis-d-vis the federal government. There is a great deal of com- 


30 Heidenheimer, op. cit., pp. 816 ff., gives a short analysis of this crisis. 

3 The Baden-Wuerttemberg provisional constitution (Ueberleitungsgesetz) then in 
force contained this provision; it is also in the present Land constitution (Article 49, 
paragraph 1) and in the Basic Law (Article 65). 

2 Article 49, paragraph 2, clearly states that the casting of the Land’s votes in the 
Bundesrat is a matter to be decided by the cabinet. 

33 See the decision of the Federal Constitutional Court of May 21, 1952, in Ent- 
scheidungen des Bundesverfassungsgerichis, Vol. 1 (Tuebingen, 1952), pp. 299 f., esp. p. 311. 
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munication between these assorted groups and the Bundesrat, and they now 
function cooperatively rather than competitively. 

If it were possible to describe the function of the Bundesrat within the federal 
structure in a short formula, it might be said that the second chamber has the 
dual effect of providing a stage for the antagonism between the Land and the 
federal bureaucracies while at the same time forcing them to some kind of 
advantageous cooperation. By means of the Bundesrat, the peculiar West 
German division of administration between Bund and Laender has developed 
into a new variant of the classical separation of powers. The federal executive 
is controlled not only by the federal legislature but by the executives of the 
Laender as well. The federal bureaucracy, in turn, is controlled not only by 
representative organs but by the Land bureaucracy as well. Both the Federal 
and the Land bureaucracies have developed loyalties to the respective political 
centers. As one result, the type of professional bureaucratism which played so 
pernicious a role in the Weimar republic has not materialized in contemporary 
West German society. 


VII. NON-GOVERNMENTAL INFLUENCES: THE ROLE OF 
POLITICAL PARTIES AND INTEREST GROUPS 


To what extent do partisan considerations play a role in the Bundesrat? 
Some observers feel that they do so to a very regrettable extent. To these ob- 
servers the upper house is supposed to be an impartial, almost infallible, institu- 
tion untainted by politics and designed to correct the mistakes of the politically 
inclined first chamber. Any amount of partisan politics is seen as detrimental 
to this function. This purist point of view overlooks the more meaningful 
fact that the influence of partisan politics has been limited to a small number of 
highly political issues while the bulk of the Bundesrat’s work has not been 
greatly affected. In general, Land governments controlled by the “opposition” 
(SPD) are more likely to vote against the proposals of the federal government 
than are those controlled by parties in the Bonn coalition. But only a few 
Laender governments side with their central party leaderships regularly—for 
instance, Schleswig-Holstein and Rheinland-Pfalz on the Bonn coalition side, 
and Hessen on the side of the SPD. The others tend to vote along partisan 


% The heads of some Land delegations have been given the status of cabinet members 
so that they can cast the votes of their Land in the Bundesrat. Officials of the delegations 
often attend Bundesrat committee meetings in place of—or together with—delegates 
from the Land bureaucracy. A special standing council (Staendiger Beirat) of the Bundes- 
rat which acts as a kind of committee on procedures, is composed of members of Land 
delegations. Finally, the Federal Ministry for Bundesrat Affairs has an informational 
conference each Wednesday with Land representatives (this is its main activity and 
therefore it was not mentioned in the preceding discussion of the relations of the Bundes- 
rat to the Federal government). 

3 The administration of the Bundesrat collects all commentaries in the press, in the 
radio and other means of mass communication and sends them to a circle of interested 
persons in mimeographed form. These Presseverdffenilichungen ueber den Bundesrat are 
an excellent and indispensable source of information for any research on the Bundesrat. 
The opinions referred to are quoted there at length. 
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lines, too, but in a much less pronounced fashion. Occasions on which all Land 
cabinets followed the wishes of their respective national party machines without 
deviation have been rare. Strict discipline on roll-calls occurred only three 
times in the years 1955 and 1956, namely, on the statute for the Saar and on 
two issues regarding military service. 

The varying composition of Land cabinets has caused a moderation of parti- 
san influences in the Bundesrat without, however, excluding them altogether. 
While in the lower chamber more or less strictly organized party factions con- 
front each other, the Land representatives in the Bundesrat must modify 
the positions of their respective central party organizations in favor of those of 
the Zand political organizations, t.e., in most cases, the views of the particular 
party coalition of the Land concerned. As a result, the political parties do not 
control delegates in the Bundesrat in the same manner or degree as the repre- 
sentatives in the Bundestag. The situation is analogous to that in the United 
States Congress, where the party leadership operates mostly with a limited but 
loyal nucleus and where regional and other interests often eliminate or mod- 
erate the effects of any central leadership. There is little doubt that in the West 
German system of highly organized parties an extreme party discipline would 
prevail on all levels, if the federal system did not provide new centers of party 
loyalty in the Laender. Inter-party cooperation on the Land level, with its 
multiple possibilities for coalition, brings out new gradations and emphases of 
opinion within the parties which would otherwise be subordinated to strict 
discipline from above. The federal structure of the state as a whole thus has 
a direct and very wholesome influence on the parties by relaxing the otherwise 
rigid organizational lines. This is an important consequence of contemporary 
federalism in Germany.” 

In the case of interest groups, it is less the overall federal structure and more 
the peculiar operational system of the Bundesrat itself which determines the 
pattern of pressure group politics. The method of reaching decisions in the 
Bundesrat makes it very difficult for lobbyists to operate effectively. The 
Laender representatives usually arrive in Bonn just prior to the short Bundesrat 
meetings and return to their Land capitals immediately thereafter. An attempt 
at influencing these individuals is not likely to be useful since decisions are not 
made on the floor but in committee. Interest groups accordingly try to acquaint 
committee members with their views and recommendations on various bills; 
in some committees such recommendations are distributed in mimeographed 
form to the deputies by committee clerks. Even the committee meetings, how- 
ever, represent a relatively late stage in the process of decision. The more 
thoroughly the preceding contacts on the administrative level have prepared 
the way for formal deliberations, the less can positions be changed at the com- 
mittee stage. It is much more advantageous for private groups to reach the 


% The influences of Bundesrat politics on party organization in the Laender which 
Heidenheimer describes, op. cit., have certainly diminished these effects. Actual voting 
behavior in the Bundesrat shows, however, that “‘Gleichschaltung” was not quite as 
effective as a look at the composition of Land coalitions might suggest. 
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administrative departments in the various Laender and to attempt to exert an 
influence during the preliminary deliberations. This is an extremely difficult 
task to direct centrally and therefore is usually left to the Land and local 
organizations of the respective interest groups. This kind of pressure activity 
occurs in the general context of the activities of local interest groups and thus 
has only an indirect effect on the Bundesrat. 


vil. THE Bundesrat IN THE DEMOCRATIC SYSTEM? 
WHAT ABOUT PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION? 


The position of the Bundesrat within the West German system of government 
is directly linked neither to the political parties nor to the principle of repre- 
sentation with which the parties are closely associated. Most organs of the 
federal government consist of elected officials. The Federal President is 
elected by the Federal Assembly, an electoral college composed of the Bundes- 
tag and delegations from the Land legislatures. The Bundestag is elected by 
the people; the members of the Constitutional Court by the two chambers of 
the federal legislature; and of the members of the Cabinet at least the Chan- 
cellor is elected by the Bundestag. The members of the Bundesrat, however, are 
not elected but appointed by the Land governments. The suggestion that the 
upper house represents the populations of the West German Laender is not 
quite sound. For the Land governments are themselves executive rather than 
representative organs and are, in fact, distinguished from the representative 
organs in the Laender by the separation of powers theory. Strictly speaking, 
some indirect ingredients of representation exist, since the members of the 
Bundesrat are members of parliamentary Land governments and are thus, as a 
rule, members of the Land legislatures. But the final step away from delegation 
of a quasi-diplomatic type towards that of modern electoral representation has 
not been taken. The disadvantages resulting from this are more practical than 
theoretical. A kind of exaltation of the administrative functions of the Bundes- 
rat has taken place, while its political functions are more or less disparaged. By 
refusing the Bundesrat the status of a full legislative second chamber the Con- 
stitutional Assembly adopted the classical concept of federalism, with emphasis 
on the maintenance of the autonomy of the member states as the chief object 
of a division of powers between federal and state governments. The modern 
view, which replaces this rigid confrontation with dynamic mutual control and 
cooperation, was not considered. The end effect of this arrangement has been 
the obscuring of political issues in administrative forms. Since it is not feasible 
to exclude political forces from such vital functions as those which the Bundes- 
rat fulfills, an attempt should have been made to combine the bureaucratic and 
political elements. At present the theoretical legitimation of the Bundesrat 
covers only a portion of its actual activities; its position in the contemporary 
system of government requires a realistic reappraisal and corresponding changes 
in federal theory. 
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IX. SHOULD THE Bundesrat BE REMODELLED: A DISCUSSION OF 
REFORM PROPOSALS 


The Bundesrat has establishiéd itself as one of the most important institutions 
in the West German politicalstructure. This study has tried to point out its 
positive and negative effects on that structure. Before discussing some of the 
proposals for correcting preety weaknesses, its main functions will be briefly 
recounted. 

No doubt the predominant function of the Tantra has been to maintain 
and strengthen the rights-and powers of the Laender vis-d-vis the federal 
government. All other problems treated above are less important for the func- 
tioning and balance of the West German federal system. A good argument can 
be made in defense of this function even if one does not subscribe to the doctrine 
of states’ rights. After a period of centralization which began in the Weimar 
republic and was carried to-tlé extreme under Hitler, it was a necessary first 
step in the reestablishment of a stable federal system to stabilize the rights of 
the Laender against federal powers. Criticism, therefore, should not be levelled 
at the upper house itself for taking an active part'in this process of consolida- 
tion, An evaluation should:focus, instead, on indirect damages to the federal 
structure and to the asa themselves which might be the result of Bundesrat 
politics.?7 te : 

A second function of the. Bundesrat has been to check the legislation of the 
first chamber in a general way. -Though it- does-not have the full legislative 
rights of the Swiss Staenderat or the United ‘States Senate, the Bundesrat has 
achieved considerable influence on the legislative process and has often acted 
with the wisdom and restraint -expected from: a genuine second chamber. 
Thirdly, the Bundesrat has become involved in the tensions between the Federal 
Executive and its supporting majority in the Bundestag, on the one hand, and 
the Bundestag minority, onthe other. Here.it has aligned itself with aie 
partisan forces, instead of moderating or sharpening them. Finally, the Bundes- 
rat has provided a setting for the peculiar antagonism arising between the 
federal and Land bureaucracies. It has given the Land bureaucracies a powerful 
means for checking federal legislative and administrative activities; this, in 
turn, has led to an interesting new division of powers. 

Though the second chamber as it is presently constructed ~ found many 
critics, only a few have advocated its total abolition. There can be no doubt 
that the favorable effects of its participation in the legislative and administra- 
tive process have impressed even its most ardent opponents. Thus, reform pro- 
posals tend to maintain approximately the present structural solution while 
striking at certain negative effects. The creation of a one-chamber system, or 
a transformation of the Bundesrat into a “pure” senate, will therefore not be 
considered in the present discussion. 


37 A description of these effects has been omitted from the present study since Heiden- 
heimer’s article goes into them at length. 
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Occasional proposals have been made to replace the present method of select- 
ing members for the Bundesrat by appointment of representatives of a number 
of economic, social and cultural organizations.** In this quasi-corporate council, 
leaders of the trade unions would sit side by side with representatives of em- 
ployers’ organizations, members of standing conferences of local governments, 
presidents of the universities and technical colleges, and other organizations. 
Such a reorganization would eliminate the most frequently criticized dis- 
advantages of the present Bundesrat, i.e., its impact on Land elections and on 
the composition and policy of Land governments. The direct influence of the 
Land bureaucracies upon federal administration would cease and the Laender 
would be left to their internal problems. It is evident, however, that the repre- 
sentatives of the various social groups would vote according to their interests 
rather than their regional origins, so that the effect of a regional division of 
powers would be lost. This kind of decrease in the participation of Land 
governments in the processes of the federal government would be generally 
detrimental if the Laender were not at the same time protected against the 
impact of direct federal influence on Land-administrative departments. The 
above proposal fails to deal with this problem and merely replaces the present 
truly federal second chamber with one which is essentially corporate. 

A modification of this plan proposes to append a corporate body onto the 
present federal system.?? The resulting three-chamber system would still 
guarantee participation of representatives of the Laender governments, but it 
would limit the Bundesrat to the field of genuine Bund-Land relations. This 
proposal has a measure of validity because it starts from the premise that the 
bureaucratic and political functions of the present Bundesrat should be sepa- 
rate. But its attempt at finding a new representational basis for the political 
function by introducing corporative representation is equally unsatisfactory. If 
a third chamber should be found necessary, it is probable that a senate-type 
chamber would have the greatest utility since it could absorb political func- 
tions much more easily than a corporative body, while permitting the present 
Bundesrat to continue as the representative of administrative interests. Aden- 
auer proposed this solution in the Constitutional Assembly but found no ma- 
jority for it. It was contended that any three-chamber system would be too 
complicated, and that in the interest of clear responsibility there should be 
only a second chamber without further subdivisions.” 

Although these and other proposals for reform of the Bundesrat appear oc- 
casionally in West German periodicals, one cannot say that a genuine reform 
movement exists. In general, the Bundesrat has worked better than expected, 
and it unquestionably embodies a far better sean than that of the Weimar 


88 Erich Dombrowski proposed this in the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, editions 
of June 11, July 2 and July 5, 1954. 

3? The former Reichsminister Hans Schlange-Schoeningen i in the Kieler Nachrichten, 
July 19, 1956. 

40 See the description given in v. Mangoldt, Das Bonner Grundgesetz (Berlin, 1953), 
p. 266. 
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Reichsrat or the preceding imperial Bundesrat. Any realistic proposals for modi- 
fication, however, should recognize two factors stressed in this paper. First, 
the political functions of the Bundesrat should be acknowledged; introduction 
of a senatorial type of representative would probably best accomplish this. 
Second, the integrity of the bureaucratic functions of the Bundesrat should be 
guaranteed as long as the federal structure rests on the present administrative 
system. : ns 

Although the formulation of an institutional structure encompassing these 
two elements is now only an academic task, it seems likely that the nature of 
the party system would be-of extreme importance. The introduction of some 
form of senatorial representation, for instance, would be more effective in a 
two-party system than in a ‘multi-party system based on proportional repre- 
sentation. 

The Federal Republic is still in a period of consolidation. Both the effective- 
ness of its constitutional system and its alleged provisionality have prevented 
much discussion of fundamental constitutional reform. Thus, the question of 
how to build an optimal second chamber suited to the peculiarities of German 
federalism will not arise until a constitution for a reunited Germany is drafted. 
In the meantime, it is only, possible to analyze the experience of the present 
Bundesrat. Such an analysis, moreover, can also be useful in the event a West 
European political community comes into existence. A modified Bundesrat 
type of second chamber might be superior to a senate in the process of merging 
several well established national states, since it would provide an effective link 
between existing national bureaucracies and any new supra-national adminis- 
tration. This is a question for further study. 


EXECUTIVE-LEGISLATIVE FEDERALISM 
IN WEST GERMANY 


PETER H. MERKL 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


The form of government which we call federalism can readily be illustrated 
with examples from history. Its institutional structure and constitutional intri- 
cacies, however, still present real difficulties, of, definition by logical construc- 
tion and have given rise to many conflicting” ‘interpretations of the term. 
Kenneth C. Wheare, in one of the more recent attempts at general definition, 
describes the federal principle as the “coordinate division of powers” between 
the central and regional governments, which in their respective spheres are 
“mutually independent” and “coequally supreme.’’! Such language envisions a 
system in which both central and regional governments have a complete set 
` of the three branches of government with full powers in their respective spheres 
of jurisdiction, and a minimum of institutional overlap or interdependence. 
This picture of the mutual independence of the two levels of government can 
also be found in de Tocqueville and in the writings of Georg Waitz, the dean 
of German federal theory before 1867.2 Not unlike the framers of the American 
Constitution, Waitz emphasized this requirement of mutual independence pri- 
marily because he feared that the future federal government might again 
lapse into dependence on the constituent states. He argued, moreover, that 
the de facto sovereignty of the well consolidated German states could only be 
balanced by vesting in the federal government the Kompetenz-Kompetenz, 7. e., 
the power to delimit the jurisdiction of either level of government. Only a strong 
Reich could hope to check the centrifugal effect of the particularism of the 
states.? The Fathers of the American Constitution, to the same end, assured 
the supremacy of the federal government with other devices. 

In the narrow sense of an absence of institutional interdependence, the ap- 
plicability of this “mutual independence” theory to the American federal sys- 
tem has been questioned in view of the cooperative patterns which have 
emerged during the last 25 years.4 With this exception of recent vintage, how- 
ever, the “mutual independence” of central and regional institutions still 
seems to describe rather well the essentials of American federalism, especially 
when we compare the United States with the German tradition. The German 
constitutional tradition does not conceive of its central and regional govern- 
ments as entities each of which has a complete set of organs and full executive 
and legislative powers within their respective spheres of jurisdiction. 


1 Federal Government (3d ed., London, 1958), pp. 1-7, 18-15, 32-38. 

2 Siegfried Brie, Theorie der Staatenverbindungen (Stuttgart: Enke, 1886), p. 103. 

3 Friedrich Meinecke, Welibuergertum und Nationalstaat (8d ed., Muenchen: Olden- 
bourg, 1915), pp. 488-498. 

4 See William Anderson’s book review, this Revinw, Vol. 40 (Oct., 1946), p. 995. 
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In their design of the Constitutions of 1867 and 1871, Bismarck and the 
German princes seemingly took pleasure in disregarding the precepts of federal 
theory handed down by de Tocqueville and the school of Waitz. They in- 
troduced major changes into German federal theory and practice which were 
closely related to the presence of monarchies in all but three of the German 
states. The resulting confederate tenor was offset by Prussian hegemony instead 
of a strong Reich government. With respect to federalism, the two most 
important innovations consisted of the Federal Council (Bundesrat) and 
the division of legislative and executive functions. The Bundesrat was but a 
new edition of the old Confederate Congress and consisted, like its predecessor, 
of instructed representatives of the princes and administrations of the several 
states. According to the original design, the Bundesrat was to exercise the few 
executive functions of the Reich in addition to its role in federal legislation. In 
this manner, the states hoped to retain the executive and administrative pre- 
rogatives of their confederate past and to allow only legislative powers to the 
future federal government. This arrangement not only tended to leave the 
modern administrative state at the territorial level where it had evolved; it 
also gave the task of integrating Germany, economically and politically, a pre- 
dominantly legislative character. Later on, a Reich administration evolved 
extra-constitutionally and gave this system a greater element of the “mutual 
independence” type of federalism. In its basic outlines, however, German 
federalism retained its asymmetrical distribution of legislative and admini- 
strative powers as well as the Bundesrat type of second chamber, even under the 
Weimar and Bonn Republics. 

It can hardly be doubted that this institutional structure fails to conform to 
the mutual independence formula. The question of classification, then, is only 
whether students of comparative government should discard this deviant spe- 
cies as not federal or broaden the generic definition so as to include it as 
another form of federalism. Since the criterion of mutual independence in the 
institutional sense was drawn from the passing circumstances at an early stage 
in the history of modern federalism, it can hardly constitute a logically necessary 
and permanent requirement. Before we can decide whether or not to regard the 
German intergovernmental relations as federal, it will be necessary to reex- 
amine the prevailing pattern in a manner differing somewhat from that com- 
monly used for mutual independence systems. 


H 


A cursory glance at the list of federal legislative powers in the Imperial 
Constitution of 1871, the Weimar Constitution and the Basic Law of West 
Germany shows that the bulk of legislative powers has always been vested in 
the federal government. There were minor changes with the advent of “big 
government,” but the general expansion of governmental activity only rein- 
forced the one-sidedness in the original distribution of legislative powers. Under 
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the present system, the German Laender (states) retain legislative jurisdiction 
only over education, culture, religious affairs, police, local government, parts 
of agricultural regulation, and intra-governmental matters pertaining to their 
administrative agencies, finances and civil service. A crude measure of this 
distribution can be obtained from a comparison of the legislative activity at 
both levels of government in recent years. In the two-year period from 1955 to 
1957, for example, only forty-six bills were introduced in, and only thirty 
passed by, the legislature of the Land Rhineland Palatinate.’ The legislature 
of the Land Hesse passed only twenty-two laws between 1954 and 1956.§ Hight 
hundred seventy-five bills, by comparison, were introduced and 483 passed by 
the West German Bundestag during the four-year term 1953-1957." 

The bulk of administrative powers, on the other hand, was always left with 
the Laender. The spectacular growth of the Reich administration under the 
Empire and in the Weimar Republic created primarily top-level planning and 
supervisory agencies for new fields in which the actual administration was still 
left to the Laender. These federal ministries restricted their activity to bill 
drafting, the administration of funds, and a limited supervision over operations 
by the Laender agencies in their fields. There was no direct link of administra- 
tive control between the Laender administrations and the appropriate federal 
ministries. This distribution of administrative functions was clearly reflected 
in the three federal constitutions of the Empire, Weimar and Bonn. At first the 
federal government was entrusted only with the administration of foreign re- 
lations, defense and the mails. Later, navigation, the railroads, waterways, and 
fiscal administration were added. Under the Bonn Constitution, even the 
collection of federal revenues and the administration of waterways were dele- 
gated to the Land administrations under a system of closer supervision. All 
other administrative functions, and especially the execution of most federal 
laws, are still left to the Land governments. 

This unequal distribution is also reflected in the size of the administrative 
establishment on both levels. Excluding the public economic enterprises and 
mails, the total administrative personnel of the three levels of government was 
distributed as follows:8 


Federal Laender Local 
1928 13.1% 44.1% 42.8% 
1954 9.0% 56.5% 84.5% 


5 Wilhelm Froitzheim, “Im Juni 1947 begann die Parlamentsarbeit,” Staatszectung 
(Staatsanzciger fuer Rheinlandpfaiz), May 18, 1957, p. 13. 

ë Hessen-ABC (1956), pp. 84-85.- 

7 Bundesminister der Justiz, Die Bundesgesetzgebung waehrend der zweiten Wahlperiode 
des Deutschen Bundestags 1953/1957, Beilage zum Bundesanzeiger, No. 160 (Aug. 2, 
1957), p. 5. 

8 Compiled from Statistisches Reichsamt, Statistisches Jahrbuch fuer das Deutsche 
Reich 1980, pp. 510-511; and Statistisches Bundesamt, Statistisches Jahrbuch der Bundes- 
republik Deutschland 1966, p. 395. 
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If it is true that the vast bulk of legislation issues from the federal govern- 
ment and is administered by the Land bureaucracies, it seems logical to view 
the entire federal structure in the light of these relationships. To the extent of 
this functional overlap, the Reichstag or Bundestag is then the central legisla- 
ture of the entire state. The federal Cabinet is the legislative drafting bureau 
and administrative committee of this central legislature, to which, also, it is 
responsible. From this organ issue the general rules in the fields of financial, 
economic and social policy, and in communications policy ranging from the 
mails to the national highway system and foreign trade. These rules are, on 
the whole, general enough to allow for a good deal of administrative discretion, 
supplementary Laender legislation and administrative rule-making, as the casc 
may be. Except for the federal railroads and mails, the Laender administcr 
them with their own agencies, personnel and funds. Thus they retain the ac- 
tual exercise of governmental power in a regionalized framework of far closer 
control by the people and their legislative representatives than a unitary state 
could allow. Decentralized administration adapts central legislative policy to 
regional conditions and preferences. It permits the regional differentials typical 
of federal countries as much leeway as, and at times more than, is compatible 
with the necessary national unity of economic, social and financial policy. 
Indeed, national policy itself is determined by a legislative process that in- 
cludes the participation of the Laender governments united in the Bundesrat, 
rather than being imposed upon the Laender by national representatives. 

While this executive-legislative federalism is a system of rather strict sepa- 
ration of powers, there are means of mutual control quite reminiscent of the 
relations between a legislature and its executive. The central legislature, or 
rather its “administrative committee,” can review the administration of its 
laws by the Laender for legality, and in a few isolated cases for efficiency as 
well. This federal supervision could hardly be carried out successfully except 
for the presence of a number of preconditions typical of German federalism. 
Among these are the system of legal unity in civil and criminal law; judicial 
organization and procedure; the federal powers to regulate (with the approval 
of the Bundesrat) the organization and procedure of Laender administrative 
agencies; and the federal jurisdiction over the legal status of the Laender civil 
service. Behind this federal supervision, the authority of the Federal Con- 
stitutional Court serves as the final arbiter of disputes between the central 
legislature and its decentralized administration. Direct federal intervention 
is reserved for very extreme situations. It is too drastic a device to be used in 
the complexities of modern society without severe after-effects and a lasting 
disruption of the state of mutual trust on which federalism is founded. 

The Laender administrations, on the other hand, have a considerable array 
of controls and means of influence at their disposal in their relations with the 
central legislature. Most of these instruments are concentrated in their repre- 
sentation in the Bundesrat, where provisions for majority rule require their 


a Pts 
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close cooperation. This cooperation among Laender, cooperation which is other- - 
wise to be found only in common organs such as the conferences of Laender 
ministers (where the unanimity rule prevails), establishes a state of equilibrium 
between common Laender interests and federal interests; it is an element of sta- 
bility unparalleled in federal systems of the senate type. Through the absolute 
veto of the Bundesrat, the Laender administrations can exercise an executive 
veto power on a large number of important subjects pertaining to the federal 
system, the Laender finances, and, in particular, the Laender administration of 
federal laws. Unlike the veto of the American President, the Bundesrat veto 
can neither be overridden nor is it limited to a mere negative decision. Here the 
decentralized administration has regular legislative functions of amendment 
and initiative, through the central legislature. Contrary to the original design, 
the fields subject to this absolute veto by the Bundesrat proved to outweigh in 
importance and number those falling under the suspensive veto. With the 
establishment of the Conference Committee and more intensive practices of 
negotiation, moreover, both absolute and suspensive vetoes are no mere ges- 
tures of futility; they are dynamic devices of political influence.” The Bundesrat 
possesses the same powers with regard to administrative rules and ordinances 
issued by of the federal Cabinet. 

This system of executive-legislative relationships does not seem to suffer 
from the usual anemia of modern legislatures under the predominance of the ~ 
executive branch; it is almost archaic in its conspicuous state of balance. The 
strength of the central legislature, however, is not only based on its huge 
“legislative drafting bureau,” and on its financial control and the extensive 
funds at its disposal. It derives also from the influence of political parties in 
Western Germany. Party government dominates the Bundestag and culmi- 
nates in the federal Cabinet and the opposition. It can influence the decen- 
tralized administration in many ways. 

In this manner, executive-legislative federalism forms a closed circle of 
political processes in which the peculiar institution of the Bundesrat plays a 
pivotal role. The legislative process focuses primarily on the central legislature’ 
on which the nationwide special interests concentrate most of their efforts. The 
decentralized administration has a particularly privileged access for the feed- 
back of practical experience and sectional interests into the legislative process. 
The limited federal supervision, finally, completes this unusual arrangement." 


IV 


While this executive-legislative federalism seems to be the prevailing pattern 
in Western Germany today, the mutual independence pattern is not entirely 


? It would be misleading to count the actual vetoes as a measure of the influence of 
the Bundesrat, since these vetoes only record its failures to utilize the levers of power at 
its disposal. Hans Schaefer, Der Bundesrat (Koeln: Heymanns, 1955), pp. 73-96; and 
Karlheinz Neunreither’s article in this issue of this Rrvrrw, above, p. 713. 

10 The Bundesrat seldom makes use of its right to initiate bills. Schaefer, op. cit., pp. 
60-65. 

i For details of this procedure of supervision, see Theodor Maunz, Deutsches Staats- 
recht (6th ed., Muenchen: Beck, 1956), p. 163. 
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absent. It is in use wherever it is necessary for the autonomy of the central or 
Land governments and where the executive-legislative division of authority is 
not feasible. The first category embraces subjects relating to the ‘‘organiza- 
tional autonomy” and financial independence of either level of government. 
The organizational autonomy includes, for example, budgetary administration 
and the organization and procedure of the agencies of either level. The financial 
independence of a government, on the other hand, concerns its ability to raise 
the revenues needed for the support of its administrative establishment and for 
the execution of its policies. In an age of big government, German federal theory 
and practice have found it very difficult to separate this aspect of public 
finance from the use of taxation for purposes of social and economic policy— 
an area in which the executive-legislative pattern has prevailed. For these 
latter purposes, the Weimar Republic centralized financial power to an extent 
rather injurious to German federalism. The framers of the Basic Law would 
no doubt have followed in the same track had not the Allied occupying powers 
obliged them to adopt a compromise along the lines of mutual independence. 

A second category of independent functions comprises such subjects as 
foreign affairs and defense for the federal government, and education, religious 
and cultural affairs, police, local government and the greater part of agricul- 
tural regulation for the Zaender. In these fields, each government is vested with 
. a fairly complete system of legislative, executive and judicial powers, with a 
minimum of overlap and mutual interference. To be sure, the Bundesrat par- 
ticipates in the passing of the federal budget and the establishment of federal 
agencies; and the federal government can contribute to the uniformity of the 
organization and procedure of Laender agencies and the status of Land civil 
servants with the consent of the Bundesrat. But the slight advantage of the 
Laender here is more than offset by the weight of party government on the 
federal side. 

The executive-legislative and mutual-independence systems intermesh 
rather smoothly on both levels with minor shortcomings. Among these is the 
apparent failure of the Land legislatures to control the instruction of Bundesrat 
delegates by their respective cabinets.” Without this control, the Bundesrat 
may be thought to be in a position of political irresponsibility. This seems all 
the more surprising because the participation of the Laender in federal affairs 
is a very important and rather large part of their governmental functions. 

Within the total activity at each level of government, the proportion between 
the executive-legislative and the mutual independence patterns is difficult to 
surmise. We can obtain an approximate measurement of it by looking at the 
quantitative aspects of the governmental functions of each level, divided 
crudely into the originally integrative functions where executive-legislative 
federalism prevails, on the one hand, and the independent functions, on the 
other. So at the federal level, we can lump together the legislative output of the 
Federal Ministries of Finance, Economics, Labor, Agriculture, Traffic, Hous- 


13 Werner Weber, Spannungen und Kraefte im westdeutschen Verfassungssystem (Stutt- 
gart: Vorwerk, 1951), p. 93; Theodor Eschenburg, Staat und Gesellschaft in Deutschland, 
(Stuttgart: Schwab, 1956), pp. 631-632; and Neunreither, op. cit. 
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ing, Marshall Plan, Refugees, Atomic Energy and some others to make up the 
first category; and that of the Federal Ministries of Defense, Foreign Affairs, 
Interior, Justice and Economic Cooperation as comprising independent federal 
activities. The unavoidable residues of independent activity among the minis- 
tries of the executive-legislative group and of executive-legislative activity 
among the ministries of the independent group may be disregarded, as prob- 
ably canceling each other. 

At the Laender level, we can establish similar groups in terms of the dis- 
tribution of the average budget of the Laender over the functional fields. This 
measure also corresponds rather closely to the distribution of the administra- 
tive personnel. Here, the financial, social welfare, social war effects, housing, 


TABLE I, THE QUANTITATIVE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE MUTUAL INDEPENDENCE 
AND EXECUTIVE-LEGISLATIVE PATTERNS IN THE GOVERNMENT 
ACTIVITIES OF FEDERATION AND Laender 





Federal Average 
Federal Legislation Ordinances Land 
Budget 
1949/58 1953/57 1953/57 1953 
On Mutual Independence Func- 
tions 28.38% 32.5% 9.7% 53.6%* 
On Functions of Executive-Legis- 
lative Federalism 71.7% 67.5% 90.3% 46.4% 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


* Exclusive of education, this figure would be 29.2%. 


roads, economic and agricultural administrations roughly constitute the 
category covered by the executive-legislative pattern; while the general, 
police, judicial and debt administrations, the economic enterprises and educa- 
tion make up the independent functions of the Laender. Education alone ac- 
counts for one-third of the personnel and one-fourth of the budget of the 
average Land. Table I presents the results of the two breakdowns." 

This quantitative comparison of the share of executive-legislative federalism 
at each level reveals not only the importance of this peculiar system but also a 
significant contrast in this respect between the federal government and the 


13 The proportion of the average Land budget used for personnel expenditures is far 
higher than that of the federal budget, which again demonstrates the greater preoccupa- 
tion of the Laender governments with administrative duties. 

4 Computed from Wirtschaftskunde der Bundesrepublik Deutschland, (Wiesbaden: 
Statistisches Bundesamt, 1955), pp. 469-475; Bundesminister der Justiz, op. cit., pp. 5-6; 
and Bundesminister der Justiz, Die Bundesgesetzgebung waehrend der ersten Wahlperiode 
des Deutschen Bundestags 1949/1988, Beilage zum Bundesanzeiger, no. 161 (Aug. 22, 
1953), p. 7. 
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Laender. To this day the Laender have retained a large proportion of independ- 
ent functions which still reflect elements of their statehood in the old sense. 


Vv 


From this unorthodox analysis of German federal institutions we can return 
to our original question—is this federalism? Few will quarrel with the term as 
applied to the mutual-independence part of the relationship described above. 
Our question can therefore be narrowed down to its applicability to the execu- 
tive-legislative part of the relations between the West German Federation and 
the Laender. 

The most likely objections to an identification of this relationship with “true 
federalism” can be reduced to two basic positions: 


(1) that executive-legislative federalism implies a pattern of dependence. 

(2) that it is incompatible with the theory of sovereignty and statehood 
which requires both the federal and the Laender governments, or else 
one of the two levels, to be true states (Staatenstaat). 


About this second argument Laski and Emerson have left nothing more to 
be said. Sovereignty and statehood are concepts born with the rise of the 
modern absolutistic state, which superseded earlier federal arrangements be- 
cause its reality was as incompatible with territorial pluralism as the theory of 
sovereignty was with that of federalism. The concepts are no more compelling 
than the prevalence of absolutism in fact requires. 

The first objection is more weighty even without entering the issue of how 
one can establish federal supremacy without creating patterns of dependence. 
Ironically, the initial difficulty with German federalism lies in determining 
which level of government is dependent on which. Wheare, for example, ruled 
out Imperial Germany as a federal system because he thought the participation 
of the Bundesrat in Reich policy made the Reich dependent on the states. The 
implication was that, apart from the role of Prussia, Germany was a con- 
federation at that time. The Weimar and Bonn Republics, however, are viewed 
as unitary by the same writer because their Laender seem to be too dependent 
on the central government. Despite the continuity of the governmental in- 
stitutions and the absence of revolutionary changes in this respect in 1918, the 
German system of government is either said to have jumped from a confederate 
to a unitary mold or to have combined both side by side without ever entering 
the in-between stages of federalism. It is difficult to reconcile this concept with 
the notion of a continuum of degrees of federal decentralization of authority 
from a confederation to centralized unitarism.% 


18 Harold J. Laski, The Foundations of Sovereignty (New York, 1921), pp. 17-29; 
Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty (New Haven, 1917), pp. 268-275; and Rupert Emer- 
son, State and Sovereigniy in Modern Germany (New Haven, 1928), pp. 94-114. Also 
Carl J. Friedrich, “Federal Constitutional Theory and Emergent Proposals,” in Arthur W. 
Macmahon, Federalism, Mature and Emergent (Garden City, N. Y., 1955), p. 512. 

1 K, C. Wheare, op. cit., pp. 5-7, 25-26. 
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Some of the reservations toward this executive-legislative federalism are also 
due to the equation of law with command and the ensuing misconception of 
administrative activity. German federal legislation rarely creates more than a 
general framework for the substance of governmental policy. Much administra- 
tive activity is not identical with the execution of laws. Hence, the latitude of 
administrative discretion is quite adequate for the adaptation of federal policy 
to the peculiarities of the regional traditions, circumstances and political pre- 
dilections. The Laender administrations generally retain complete control over 
their personnel and over the discretion exercised in any particular administra- 
tive act or policy within the letter of the law. Under the principle of “organiza- 
tional autonomy,” they are shielded, as well as bound, by the laws and con- 
stitutions of their respective Laender. Any federal effort to assure some uni- 
formity with respect to administrative rules and the organization of their ad- 
ministrative organs has to be approved by a majority of the Laender govern- 
ments in the Bundesrat. 

Federal supervision over the administration of federal laws by the Laender 
is a cumbersome and indirect process which entitles the federal government 
only to check the legality of an administrative act post facto.18 Such supervision 
allows the federal ministries no prior influence on the administrative process. 
After an allegedly illegal act has taken place, the federal government can raise 
a “complaint regarding shortcomings (Maengelruege)’”’ with the Land govern- 
ment concerned, with the Laender governments in the Bundesrat, and ulti- 
mately with the Federal Constitutional Court. Any federal enforcement 
against a recalcitrant state is again subject to the sweeping powers of the 
Bundesrat. For these reasons, the execution of federal laws by the Laender is 
not at all a mechanical subordinate process. In view of the great range of federal 
legislative jurisdiction, the execution of federal law by the Laender is the main 
field for the formation and demonstration of the political character of each Land. 
More generally, it is relevant to note here also that legislation by its very 
nature lends itself well to determination from one center, while by the same 
token administration is more amenable to differentiated application to the 
manifold social reality as it varies from region to region. 

As to the dependence of the federal government on the Laender governments 


1" Diether Haas, ““Bundesgesetze ueber Organisation und Verfahren der Landesbe- 
hoerden,” Archiv des oeffentlichen Rechts, LX XX (1955), 81 et seg.; and Kurt Held, ‘Der 
autonome Verwaltungsstil der Laender und das Bundesratsveto nach Artikel 84(1) des 
Grundgesetzes,” ibid., pp. 50-80. Also Wilhelm Laforet, “Verwaltung und Ausfuehrung 
der Bundesgesetze,”’ Die Oeffentliche Verwaltung (1950), p. 221 et seqg.; and Karl Pathe, 
“Die Ausfuehrung der Bundesgesetze,” Deutsches Verwaltungsblatt (1951), p. 681 et seg. 

18 There are a few cases in which the federal supervision and control goes farther than 
this, but they concern mostly federal subjects of jurisdiction, the administration of which 
had been delegated to the Laender. Apart from the collection of federal taxes by the Laen- 
der, this category is not very important. 

19 Hans Schaefer, ‘““Bundesaufsicht und Bundeszwang,” Archiv des oeffenilichen Rechts, 
LXXVIII (1952/1953), 1-49; and Georg August Zinn, “Die Bundesaufsicht nach dem 
Grundgesetz,” Die Ocffentliche Verwaltung (1950), P 522 et seg. Also Bundesverfassungs- 
gericht, Entscheidungen, III, 49 et seg. 
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in the Bundesrat or Reichsrat, there was always a wide gap between constitu- 
tional theory and practice. Under the Empire, the centrifugal tendencies of the 
formal constitution and the confederate past were easily held in check by 
Prussian hegemony. The integrating role of Prussia replaced that which the fed- 
eral government plays in other federal systems. Under the Weimar and Bonn 
Republics, the Reichsrat or Bundesrat has played an important but relatively 
passive role, Like the executive branch in the original conception of the separa- 
tion of powers, it has been content with exerting a modifying influence and veto 
power over the policies of the “‘central legislature” rather than actively deter- 
mining federal policy. Hence, the relationship between the Bundesrat and the 
policy-determining organs has been as little of a pattern of dependence as that 
between the federal legislators and the Laender administrators. It would seem 
to be more appropriate to speak of a pattern of coexistence and voluntary co- 
operation which prevails at the crucial joints of the federal system. 

In summary, this executive-legislative federalism would seem to be quite 
compatible with the essential criteria of federalism. The rigid requirement of 
the mutual independence of the executive and legislative institutions of both 
levels is at best a product of historical circumstances, and not an indispensable 
part of a general definition of federalism. This is hardly surprising in view of the 
fact that this requirement has never been applied to judicial functions, the 
third branch of the original division. Here, integrative and arbitral functions, 
the superimposition of federal courts upon state courts and “mutually inde- 
pendent” court systems at both levels have long existed side by side in the old- 
est of the modern federal systems. 
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The problem of representation is central to all discussions of the functions 
of legislatures or the behavior of legislators. For it is commonly taken for 
granted that, in democratic political systems, legislatures are both legitimate 
and authoritative decision-making institutions, and that it is their representa- 
tive character which makes them authoritative and legitimate. Through the 
process of representation, presumably, legislatures are empowered to act for 
the whole body politic and are legitimized. And because, by virtue of represen- 
tation, they participate in legislation, the represented accept legislative de- 
cisions as authoritative. But agreement about the meaning of the term “repre- 
sentation” hardly goes beyond a general consensus regarding the context within 
which it is appropriately used. The history of political theory is studded with 
definitions of representation,! usually embedded in ideological assumptions 
and postulates which cannot serve the uses of empirical research without con- 
ceptual clarification.? 


I 


Many familiar formulations treat representation in a non-functional fash- 
ion, viewing it as something valuable in itself, as an ultimate end, and seek to 
discover or specify its “nature” or “essence.” Functional theory, on the other 
hand, deals with representation from the point of view of the political system 
as a whole or its component units. Herman Finer, for instance, has suggested 
that “responsibility is the chief and wider aim, and representativeness merely 
a convenient means to attain this. ... The desire for responsible government 
is paramount; people not merely wish to represent their views, but actually 
to make and unmake governments.”? But while functional formulations treat 
representation as a means for the attainment of some other political objective, 
failure to test functional propositions by way of empirical research leaves the 


* This study was made possible by grants from the Political Behavior Committee of 
the Social Science Research Council. Neither the Committee nor the Council is responsible 
for what we have written. 

1 For a convenient and comprehensive summary of definitions, see John A. Fairlie, 
“The Nature of Political Representation,” this Review, Vol. 34 (April-June, 1940), pp. 
236-48; 456-66. 

2 An effort at conceptual clarification is made by Alfred De Grazia, Public and Republic 
-~Political Representation in America (New York, 1951). 

3 Herman Finer, The Theory and Practice of Modern Government (New York, rev. ed., 
1949), p. 219. 
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problems raised by theory in the realm of hypothesis rather than reliable 
knowledge. In connection with Finer’s proposition, for example, there has been 
little, if any, empirical analysis of the extent to whicl the represented do, in 
fact, want to enforce political responsibility, and how capable they are, under 
modern conditions, of exercising the necessary control. Nevertheless, once rel- 
evant concepts are clarified, a functional formulation of representation can 
open up areas of research which, in turn, may contribute to theoretical cumula- 
tion. 

The relationship between the representative and the represented is at the 
core of representational theory. The term “representation” directs attention, 
first of all, to the attitudes, expectations and behaviors of the represented—to 
their acceptance of representatives’ decisions as legitimate and authoritative 
for themselves. More particularly, representation concerns not the mere fact 
that they do accept such decisions, but rather the reasons they have for doing 
so, their rationalizations of the legitimacy and authority of the decisions made 
by their representatives. 

Sometimes the adjective ‘representative’ denotes nothing more than the 
publicly approved process by which representatives are to be chosen—as 
when a distinction is made between a “representative body” (meaning a group 
of men elected by specific modes of popular election) and a ‘‘non-representative 
body” (meaning a group of men selected by royal or executive appointment, 
entailed inheritance, or some other non-electoral process). Such usage implies 
that citizens’ attitudes and expectations include, and may extend no farther 
than, the belief that representatives’ decisions must be accepted as legitimate 
and authoritative if the representatives have been selected in the approved 
manner. In other words, elected officials are called “representatives” pri- 
marily because of the way they have been chosen. Even in a looser usage an 
appointed commission may be approvingly called a body of “representative” 
citizens, or may be attacked as “‘unrepresentative,’”’ depending on whether its 
members might conceivably have been chosen had they been subject to 
election rather than appointment; and their views will correspondingly be 
accorded or denied a measure of authority and legitimacy. 

But the appropriate process of selecting public decision-makers has never 
been the really fundamental question for theories of representation. Behind 
every proposal for altering the method of selecting officials is some assumption, 
at least, about the effect of such changes on what decision-makers or decision- 
making institutions do, and how they do it. Proposals for reform must assume 
or show that the proposed change will bring it about that what representatives 
decide and the way they reach decisions is more nearly in accord with expecta- 
tions and demands of the represented than has been in the case under the 
system to be reformed. The various defenses of existing systems of selection 
which postulate “virtual representation” have in common some shading of the 
belief that the process of selection is not of major significance in determining what 
representatives do or how they do it, or that decisions made by representatives 
can be brought in harmony with public expectations, without altering what- 
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ever process of selection is being defended by the advocacy of virtual represen- 
tation. 

The relationship between the process of selection of legislators and the modes 
and consequences ‘of legislative behavior, or the relationship between public 
expectations and legislative decisions, offer wide and fertile fields for empirical 
research. Our purpose here, however, is less ambitious than a full-scale in- 
vestigation of such relationships. It is to eliminate those particular ambiguities 
in the concept of representation which concern the actions or behavior of 
representatives, by use of the concept of “role,” and to demonstrate the utility 
of this approach for further research relevant to the theory of representation. 


IT 


A convenient and useful starting point in theoretical clarification is Ed- 
mund Burke’s theory of representation. For, in following his classic argument, 
later theorists have literally accepted Burke’s formulation and ignored its 
contextual basis and polemical bias. Burke ingeniously combined two notions 
which, for analytical purposes, should be kept distinct. In effect, he combined 
a conception of the focus of representation with a conception of the style of 
representation. Parliament, Burke said in a famous passage,! 
is not a congress of ambassadors from different and hostile interests; which interests each 
must maintain, as an agent and advocate, against other agents and advocates; but parlia- 
ment is a deliberative assembly of one nation, with one interest, that of the whole; where, 


not local purposes, not local prejudices ought to pee but the general good, resulting from 
the general reason of the whole. 


The sentence indicates that Burke postulated two possible foci of representa- 
tion: local, necessarily hostile interests, on the one hand; and a national 
interest, on the other hand. He rejected the former as an improper and ad- 
vocated the latter as the proper focus of the representative’s role. But in doing 
so, he also linked these foci of representation with particular representational 
styles. If the legislature is concerned with only one interest, that of the whole, 
and not with compromise among diverse interests, it follows that the repre- 
sentative cannot and must not be bound by instructions, from whatever source, 
but must be guided by what Burke called “his unbiased opinion, his mature 
judgment, his enlightened conscience.” Moreover, Burke buttressed his argu- 
ment by emphasizing the deliberative function of the legislature—presumably 
in contrast to its representational function. Yet if one rejects his notion of the 
legislature as only a deliberative body whose representational focus is the 
whole rather than its constituent parts, the logic of Burke’s formulation is no 
longer necessary or relevant. 

Today, many “publics” constitute significant foci of orientation for the 
representative as he approaches his legislative task. Under the conditions of a 
plural political and social order, these foci of representation may be other than 
geographical interests, be they electoral districts or the larger commonwealth. 
The modern representative faces similar choices concerning the style of his 


4 In his “Speech to the Electors of Bristol” (1774), Works, Vol. IT, p. 12. 
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representational role not only vis-d-vis his constituency or state and nation, 
but vis-d-vis other clienteles, notably political parties, pressure groups and 
administrative agencies. From an analytical point of view—though not, of 
course, from an empirical standpoint—the style of the representative’s role is 
neutral as far as these different foci of representation are concerned. Regardless 
of his focus of representation—a geographical unit, a party, a pressure group, 
or an administrative organization—he is not committed to take either the role 
of free agent, following his own convictions, or the role of delegate, bound by 
instructions. In other words, Burke’s linkage of a particular areal focus of 
representation with a particular representational style constitutes only a 
special case in a generic series of empirically viable relationships between pos- 
sible and different foci of representation and appropriate styles of representa- 
tion. 

Of course, different foci of representation need not be mutually exlusive. 
They may occur simultaneously, and appropriate role orientations may be held 
simultaneously. For instance, a party may be so strong in a district that, in the 
representative’s mind, the interests of district and party are identical. Or a 
pressure group may have such pervasive influence—as, for example, the Farm 
Bureau in a predominantly agricultural constituency, or the AFL-CIO in a 
predominantly working class district—that, again, the interests of district and 
pressure group become identified. Moreover, it is possible that different focal 
role orientations are activated seriatim as circumstances require. In particular, 
one may assume that on matters of no relevance to the representative’s district, 
roles oriented towards party or lobby as foci of representation may serve as 
major premises of choice. 

The generic extension of Burke’s special case, broken down into analytic 
components, suggests that the focal and stylistic dimensions of representation 
must be kept separate in empirical research. Burke combined them for polem- 
ical reasons: he was writing in opposition to the idea of mandatory represen- 
tation which had much popular support in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.® The result of this polemical commitment was that the problem of how 
the representative should behave vis-d-vis his clienteles became a substantive 
problem—what he should do for the clienteles. But the fact that a representa- 
tive sees himself as reaching a decision by following his own convictions or 
judgment does not mean that the content of his decisions is necessarily oriented 
towards a general rather than a particular interest, just as his acceptance of 
instructions from a clientele group does not necessarily mean that he is oriented 
towards a special rather than the public interest. A representative may base 
his decisions on his own conscience or judgment, but the cause he promotes 
may be parochial. Or he may follow instructions, but the mandate may be 
directed towards the realization of the general welfare. 

The distinction between the focal and stylistic dimensions of the representa- 
tive’s role allows us to suggest that representation is not concerned with what 


5 Cf. Samuel H. Beer, “The Representation of Interests in British Government,” 
this Review, Vol. 51 (Sept. 1957), p. 618, who points out how little general legislation 
was proposed or enacted in those days. 
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decisions should be made, but with how decisions are to be made. Now, it is 
axiomatic that decisions made in institutional contexts, such as legislatures 
provide, are made in terms of a set of premises which guide the behavior of 
decision-makers. The notion—explicit in Burke and other traditional formula- 
tions—that legislative decisions can be purely rational is not tenable in view 
of the fact that rationality, while not altogether absent, is invariably bounded 
by the legislature’s institutional environment.® One of these boundaries is the 
representational fabric of the legislature. The representative system provides 
the representative with some of the assumptions in terms of which he defines 
his role. The roles he takes, in turn, whether in the focal or stylistic dimensions 
of representation, provide the premises for decision. 

Premises underlying decisions made by legislatures, then, may be of two 
kinds: (1) they may be premises relevant to the focus of representation; and 
(2) they may be relevant to the style of representation. With regard to the 
first kind, for instance, a representative may be guided by premises such as 
that legislation should benefit either his district or the state, that it should be 
“liberal” or “conservative,” that it should or should not favor special interests, 
that it should or should not be in performance of his party’s campaign pledges, 
and so on. With regard to the second kind of premises, the representative’s 
choices may be circumscribed by his stylistic role orientation, whether he sees 
himself following his own conscience or instructions. In this dimension the 
premises involved in his decisional behavior refer not to the focus but to the 
style of his role as representative. 


III 


The issue of styles of representation—free agency versus mandate—has been 
confounded by the fact that the enabling source of a representative’s power is 
the electorate of a geographical district. Representation of geographical areas 
introduces a certain amount of ambiguity into the relationship between repre- 
sentative and represented which is likely to be absent under schemes of pro- 
portional or vocational representation.’ Part of this ambiguity is the widely 
held expectation, contested by Burke but shared by many citizens and poli- 
ticians alike, that the representative is a spokesman of the presumed “interests” 
of the area from which he has been elected. Of course, implicit in this expecta- 
tion is the assumption that a geographical unit has interests which are distinct 
and different from those of other units, and which should be represented in 
public decision-making. This assumption has been challenged on a variety of 
grounds: that the geographical area as such, as an electoral unit, is artificial; 
that it cannot and does not generate interests shared by its residents; that it has 
no unique interests; and so on. Schemes of proportional or vocational represen- 


8 For the conception of “bounded rationality” as well as the notion that roles constitute 
some of the premises of decision-making behavior, we are indebted to Herbert A. Simon’s 
writings, notably Models of Man (New York, 1957). Our own formulations of the concept 
of role are developed in John C. Wahlke and Heinz Bulau, Legislative Behavior: A Reader 
in Theory and Research (Glencoe, 1959). 

1 For a perspicacious discussion of ambiguities in representation, see Harold F. Gosnell, 
Democracy—The Threshold of Freedom (New York, 1948), pp. 124-42. 
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tation have been advanced to make possible the representatation of allegedly 
more “natural” interest groupings, such as minority groups, skill groups or 
economic groups.? 

The assumption that geographical districts have particular characteristics— 
such as population attributes and industrial, agricultural or commercial 
properties—and, hence, unique interests which are, or ought to be, factors 
influencing the direction of public decisions continues to be shared not only by 
voters, politicians and others involved in policy-making, but also by scientific 
students of the political process. It underlies many studies which seek to relate 
legislative roll-call votes to the socio-economic characteristics of electoral dis- 
tricts,’ as well as those studies which analyze the socio-economic composition 
of legislatures.! 

It is a further assumption of these studies that legislators, having lived in 
their districts for all or substantial parts of their lives, share the values, beliefs, 
habits and concerns of the people who elected them and whom they presumably 
represent. Indeed, a literal interpretation of “represent” is to make something 
present that is not actually present. But this interpretation is most tenuous 
under modern conditions. Electoral districts tend to be so heterogeneous in 
population attributes, so pluralistic in the character of their group life, so di- 
verse in the kinds of values and beliefs held, that whatever measures of central 
tendency are used to classify a district are more likely to conceal than to reveal 
its real character. The notion that elections are held as a method to discover 
persons whose attributes and attitudes mirror those most widely shared by 
people in their district appears to be of dubious validity. 

This does not mean, of course, that the geographical district is dysfunctional 
from the point of view of maintaining the political system. The very circum- 
stance of heterogeneity in the district tends to free the representative from 
being readily bound by a mandate, to make for discretion and political re- 
sponsibility, and to enable him to integrate conflicting demands. The function 
of representation in modern political systems is not to make the legislature a 
mathematically exact copy of the electorate. 

But the difficulty of finding an identity between representative and repre- 
sented does not also mean that a representative’s point of reference in making 
decisions cannot be his district. It may or may not be, and whether it is or not 
is a matter of empirical inquiry. We merely doubt that what orients a represen- 
tative towards his district rather than some other focus of attention is the 


8 Most theories of functional or proportional representation are motivated or supported 
by tacit and untested assumptions about the relationship of legislators’ behavior to the 
process by which they are selected. This is merely a special case of the general democratic 
assumption that political responsibility is the mechanism par excellence for bringing 
legislators’ actions in line with the expectations of the represented. 

9See, for instance, Julius Turner, Party and Constituency: Pressures on Congress 
(Baltimore, 1951); or Duncan MacRae, Jr., Dimensions of Congressional Voting (Berkeley, 
1958). 

10 See, for instance, Donald R. Matthews, The Social Background of Political Decision- 
Makers (Garden City, 1954); or Charles S. Hyneman, “Who Makes Our Laws?” Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. 55 (December, 1940), pp. 556-81. 
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similarity between his district’s characteristics and his own. We cannot assume, 
therefore, that even if a representative incorporates in himself the character- 
istics of his distriet—which, for argument’s sake, may be admitted when he 
comes from a relatively homogeneous area—he will be more oriented towards 
the district than a representative who, from the point of view of district char- 
acteristics, is a deviant. In fact, the latter may be more concerned with his dis- 
trict and seek to discover its “interests,” if they. are discoverable, than the 
former. And if a district interest, so-called, can be specifically singled out, it is 
more likely to be the interest of a politically salient group in the district than 
of the district as an undifferentiated entity. 

Tn so far as the district rather than some other unit, such as the entire com- 
monwealth, is at the representative’s focus of attention, it is more likely to be 
a function of political than of demographic or socio-economic variables. The 
problem is one of discovering under what conditions the representative can 
afford to disregard the district and still hope to maintain the confidence of his 
constituents. We might speculate, for instance, that in so far as he cherishes the 
position of power he holds, he is unlikely to ignore his district. We should ex- 
pect, therefore, that representatives from districts where competition between 
the parties is keen are more district-oriented than representatives from one- 
party districts. Yet, we also know that competitive districts are more likely to be 
found in the heterogeneous metropolitan areas where district “interests” are 
difficult to ascertain. In other words, what tends to orient the representative 
towards his district is likely to be the mechanism of political responsibility 
effectuated by political competition. District-oriented representatives from 
metropolitan areas where party competition is strong are, therefore, likely to 
rely on their own judgment, for a mandate must yield here to discretion to 
satisfy the demands of political responsibility. Discretion, of course, does not 
mean that the representative is wholly free to act as he pleases. On the con- 
trary, it means that he will have due regard for all the considerations relevant 
in the making of legislative decisions. And among these considerations, cer- 
tainly, the “interests” of his electorate or segments of the electorate, as well 
as his own estimate of the limits which these interests set to his actions, are 
important. As Burke admitted, 


it ought to be the happiness and glory of a representative to live in the strictest union, 
the closest correspondence, and the most unreserved communication with his constituents. 
Their wishes ought to have great weight with him; their opinion high respect, their busi- 
ness unremitted attention... . 


Though analytically the foci and the style of the representative’s role are 
distinct, they can be expected to be related empirically in a system of mutually 
interpenetrating orientations. In other words, just as we need not assume that 
a commitment to district invariably involves the representative’s following in- 
structions from his district (the role orientation of Delegate), or that a com- 
monweal-oriented representative is invariably a free agent (the role orientation 
of Trustee), so also we need not assume that the foci of a representative's role 


u See Heinz Eulau, “The Ecological Basis of Party Systems: The Case of Ohio,” 
Midwest Journal of Political Science, Vol. 1 (August, 1957), pp. 125-35. 
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are invariably unrelated to his representational style. In fact, it is the function- 
ally related network of roles which makes for a representational system. We 
can assume, for instance, that a representative who is highly sensitive to the 
conflict of pressure groups, but not committed to any one, is more likely to be a 
Trustee in his representational role than the representative who feels close to a 
particular group and, consequently, is more likely to be a Delegate. Similarly, 
we might expect that a representative not strongly attached to a party, but 
not independent of it, is likely to shift between his own judgment and in- 
structions (the role orientation of Politico). 


IV 


An opportunity to test the validity of the theoretical distinction here made, 
between the focus and style of representation, as well as of the representative’s 
role, was afforded in connection with a comparative research project under- 
taken by the authors during the 1957 sessions of the state legislatures in 
California, New Jersey, Ohio and Tennessee.” State legislators in these four 
states were asked the following question, among others: “How would you 
describe the job of being a legislator—what are the most important things you 
should do here?” Of the 474 respondents, 295 gave answers relevant to the 
stylistic dimension of the representative's role, and 197 of these gave additional 
answers referring to the areal focus of their role.” 

Responses concerning the stylistic dimension yielded three major representa- 
tional role types: Trustee, Delegate, and Politico. These types may be de- 
scribed as follows: i 


1. Trustee: This role finds expression in two major conceptions which may occur sepa- 
rately or jointly. First, a moralistic interpretation: the representative is a free agent, he 
follows what he considers right or just—his convictions or principles, the dictates of his 
conscience. Second, 2 rational conception: he follows his own judgments based on an as- 
sessment of the facts in each case, his understanding of the problems involved, his thought- 
ful appraisal of the sides at issue. 


12 The samples for the four legislatures are 91 per cent in Tennessee, 94 per cent in 
California and Ohio, and 100 per cent in New Jersey. The four states composing the total 
sample represent different regions of the country, different ratios of metropolitan and 
non-metropolitan population, and different degrees of party competition. The interviews, 
using fixed schedules, uniform in all four states and including both open-ended, focussed- 
type questions as well as closed, or fixed-answer type questions, averaged about two 
hours. 

18 The reduction in the number of respondents from the total samples is, of course, 
due to the open-endedness of the question. Hence not all respondents could be used in the 
construction of the role types as they emerged from representatives’ own definitions, and 
in the analysis. 

M In constructing stylistic and areal-focal role orientation types, the responses to the 
question were coded in terms of (a) characterization of job; (b) objectives of job; and 
(c) criteria of decision. Each total answer was broken up into individual statements and 
coded in terms of manifest content rather than latent meanings, though meaning was 
taken into consideration in locating manifest statements. Role orientation types were 
constructed by combining relevant manifest statements which seemed to make for a 
major orientational dimension. In general, data concerning criteria of decision yielded 
the stylistic orientation, and data concerning the objectives of the job yielded the areal 
orientation. 
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The orientation of Trustee derives not only from a purely normative definition, but is 
often grounded in conditions which make it functionally necessary. The represented may 
not have the information to give intelligent instructions; the representative is unable to 
discover what his clienteles want; preferences remain unexpressed; there is no need for 
instructions because of a presumed harmony of interests between representative and repre- 
sented—all of these circumstances may be cited as sources of the role orientation of 
Trustee. 

2. Delegate: Just as the Trustee is by no means an empirically pure type, the orientation 
of Delegate allows for a number of conceptions. All Delegates are, of course, agreed that 
they should not use their independent judgment or convictions as criteria of decision- 
making. But this does not mean that they feel equally committed to follow instructions, 
from whatever clientele. Some merely speak of consulting their constituents, though im- 
plying that such consultation will have a mandatory effect on their behavior. Others 
frankly acknowledge their direct dependence on instructions and accept them as a neces- 
sary or desirable premise for their decisions. Some may even follow instructions counter 
to their own judgment or principles. In other words, the possibility of conflict in role 
orientations is clearly envisaged and resolved in favor of subordinating one’s independence 
to what is considered a superior authority. 

8. Politico: The classical dichotomization of the concept of representation in terms of 
free agency and mandate was unlikely to exhaust the possibilities of representational 
styles. Depending on circumstances, a representative may hold the Trustee orientation 
at one time, and the Delegate orientation at another time. Or he might seek to reconcile 
both in terms of a third. One can think of representation as a continuum, with the Trustee 
and Delegate orientations as poles, and a midpoint where the orientations tend to overlap 
and, within a range, give rise to a third role. Within this middle range the roles may be 
taken simultaneously, possibly making for conflict, or they may be taken serially, one 
after another as conditions call for. 

Because the data do not permit sharp discrimination between the two possibilities, 
we shall speak of representatives who express both orientations, either simultaneously or 
serially, as Politicos. In general, then, the Politico as a representational role type differs 
from both the Trustee and the Delegate in that he is more sensitive to conflicting alterna- 
tives in role assumption, more flexible in the way he resolves the conflict of alternatives, 
and less dogmatic in his representational style as it is relevant to his decision-making be- 
havior. 


The spell of the Burkean formulation on the interpretation of representation 
tended to create reactions which, it seems, are almost as arbitrary as Burke’s 
formula itself. In particular, the functional notion, itself quite realistic under 
modern conditions, that the legislature is an agency for the coordination and 
integration of diverse social, economic and political interests makes apparent 
the simple-mindedness of Burke’s theory, now as then. Carl J. Friedrich, for ` 
instance, has pointed out that “the pious formula that representatives are not 
bound by mandate, that they are subject only to their conscience and are sup- 
posed to serve the common weal, which is repeated in so many European con- 
stitutions, while significant as a norm, may lead to differentiating as well as to 
integrating results.’’® Yet, in concentrating on the multiplicity of potential 
representational foci, Friedrich went too far in his rejection of Burke. For, once 
the distinction is made between the style of the representative’s role and its 
focus, Burke’s “pious formula” is still relevant. Both the focus and the style 
are likely to be influenced by the character of politics at a given time and by the 


15 Constitutional Government and Democracy (Boston, rev. ed., 1950), p. 297. 
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demands of contemporary political cireumstances on the representative as a 
decision-maker. Functional analysis cannot limit itself to the foci of represen- 
tation alone, but must also pay attention to those political requirements which 
may be relevant to the representative’s style. 

Our hypothesis may be stated as follows: the exigencies of modern govern- 
ment, even on the relatively low level of state government, are exceedingly 
complex. Taxation and finance, education and public welfare, legal reform, 
licensing and regulatory problems, transportation, and so on, are topics more 
often than not, beyond the comprehension of the average citizen. Unable to 
understand their problems and helpless to cope with them, people are likely 
to entrust the affairs of government to the elected representatives who, presum- 
ably, are better informed than their constituents. People may pay lip service 
to the notion that a representative should not use his independent judgment,’* 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF REPRESENTATIONAL ROLE ORIENTATIONS IN FOUR STATES 





























Representational Role Calif. N.J. Ohio Tenn, Total 
Orientation (N =49) (N=54) (N=114) (N=78) (N=295) 
Trustee 55% 61% 56% 81% 63% 
Politico 25 22 29 13 23 
Delegate 20 17 15 6 14 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


but in fact they are unable, or do not care, to give him instructions as may 
once have been possible when the tasks of government were comparatively 
simpler. It is likely, therefore, that the representative has become less and less 
a Delegate and more and more a Trustee as the business of government has 
become more and more intricate and technical. Rather than being a “pious 
formula,” the role orientation of Trustee may be a functional necessity, and 
one should expect it to be held by state legislators more frequently than that of 
Politico, and the latter more frequently than that of Delegate. 

A test of this general proposition is possible by way of comparative analysis 
of the distribution of representational role styles in the four states. As Table 
I indicates the role orientation of Trustee is held by a greater number of 


16 In the years before the second World War, public opinion polls several times sampled 
expectations in this regard. Relevant poll questions were: (1) Do you believe that a Con- 
gressman should vote on any question as the majority of his constituents desire or vote 
according to his own judgment? (2) Should members of Congress vote according to their 
own best judgment or according to the way the people in their district feel? (3) In cases 
when a Congressman’s opinion is different from that of the majority of the people in his 
district, do you think he should usually vote according to his own best judgment, or 
according to the way the majority of his district feels? In three of four polls, 61, 63 and 
66 per cent, respectively, of the respondents said the Congressman should vote the way 
people feel. In the fourth poll, only 37 per cent gave this answer. See Hadley Cantril, 
ed., Public Opinion, 1985-1946 (Princeton, 1951), p. 133. 
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legislators than that of either Politico or Delegate. In all four states it appears 
more frequently, and significantly more frequently, than the other two. More- 
over, the Politico appears somewhat more frequently in all states than the Dele- 
gate. 

The Trustee orientation appears significantly more frequently in Tennessee 
than in the other three states, a fact that seems to contradict the proposition 
that the orientation of Trustee varies with the complexity of governmental 
affairs. As Tennessee is less urbanized and industrialized than the other states, 
one should expect Tennessee legislators to be less often Trustees and more 
often Delegates than legislators in California, New Jersey or Ohio. But it may 
also be that “complexity” is a function of perceptions, regardless of the real 
situation. If so, then to Tennesseans the relatively less complex character of 
socio-economic life may appear more complex than it actually is, compared 
with the other states. The more frequent appearance of the Trustee orientation 
there may only be symptomatic of an even greater feeling of helplessness and 
inefficacy on the part of people vis-d-vis governmental problems, as it is per- 
ceived by state representatives. Such perceptions may be a reflection of the 
lower educational level in Tennessee; but to demonstrate this is beyond the 
limits of this analysis.” 


vV 


If, as suggested earlier, a representative’s areal-focal orientation does not 
automatically derive from ascertainable district interests or from personal 
characteristics he may share with his constituents, the question arises where 
such orientations do come from, and how they intrude on the representative’s 
conception of his role. For the purposes of this study, it was possible to delin- 
eate three areal-focal orientations which may be described as follows: 


1. District-orientation: District-oriented representatives had essentially two alterna~ 
tives: either they could simply mention their districts or counties as being relevant in 
their conception of their jobs, or they could explicitly place their districts as being above 
the state as an important factor in their legislative behavior. Among the former, the most 
frequent responses suggested that it is the representative’s job to take care of his district’s 
needs and pass legislation which will benefit his district or county. Others emphasized the 
policy problems involved’in legislation and the necessity to protect what they considered 
district interests from the policy point of view. Or the emphasis was on the services which 
these representatives think they are expected to render for their district. Another group 
of district-oriented representatives specifically pointed to the importance of placing the 
interests of their district above those of the state, though they usually admitted that ‘state 
concerns should also be given consideration. 

2. State-orientation: As in the case of the district-oriented respondents, state-oriented 
representatives may either mention the state alone as the salient focus, or they may also 
mention the district, but clearly tend to place state above district. Some emphasized the 


17 As the Trustee orientation includes responses stressing traditional moral values, it 
might be assumed that these virtues—such as following one’s conscience or what one feels 
to be “right’’—are more valued in rural Tennessee than in the three more urbanized 
states. But inspection of the frequency with which this attitude appears in Tennessee as 
against the other states does not reveal significantly different distributions of relevant 
responses: California—18%; New Jersey—8%; Ohio—28%; and Tennessee—23%. 
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need of state policy or state programs as an overriding consideration. A second group 
pointed to both state and district as relevant foci, but tended to give the benefit of doubt 
to the state. Finally, some state-oriented representatives explicitly emphasized the de- 
sirability of overcoming parochial considerations in favor of the state. 

3. District-and-state-orientation: A third major group of respondents who spon- 
taneously concerned themselves with the areal focus of their role mentioned both district 
and state, but, apparently, did not envisage a possibility of conflict and thought that they 
could attend to both foci without undue difficulty. Yet, the generality of the responses 
given in this connection may be deceptive, and coding them under this rubric may have 
been somewhat arbitrary in a number of cases. Though the actual language used tended 
in the direction of the state as the focus of role orientation, the tone often appeared to be 
more indicative of a latent district orientation. One should expect these hyphenated rep- 
resentatives to resemble district- more than state-oriented representatives. 


Areal role orientations may be assumed to be a function of the dynamics of 
the democratic political system with its emphasis on the responsibility of the 
representatives to the represented. Political responsibility—a set of relation- 
ships in which the elected are sensitive to the power of the electors over them, 
and in which the elected are aware of the sanctions which make responsibility a 
reality—is predicated on the existence of a competitive political system where 
constituents have a genuine choice, i.e., where the representatives are periodi- 
cally confronted with the real possibility of removal from office. The sanction 
of removal inherent in a competitive party system serves to focus representa- 
tives’ attention on their district rather than the state as the crucial point of 
reference. Representatives from competitive areas are more likely to be dis- 
trict-oriented than representatives from one-party areas, while representatives 
from one-party areas are more likely to be state-oriented than those from 
competitive areas. 

An initial, though crude, test of this hypothesis is possible by examining the 
distribution of areal role orientations in the four states. Tennessee representa- 
tives might be expected to be less district-oriented than representatives in the 
other states, in view of the predominant one-party character of Tennessee 
politics. As Table II indicates, the data support this hypothesis. Though the 
percentage differences are small and statistically not significant, except in the 
California-Tennessee contrast, only 21 per cent of the Tennessee representa- 
tives are district-oriented as against 35 per cent in California, 27 per cent in 
New Jersey, and 28 per cent in Ohio. But the most noticeable aspect of Table 


TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF AREAL ROLE ORIENTATIONS IN FOUR STATES 








Areal Role Calif. N.J. Ohio Tenn. Total 
Orientation (N =113) (N=79) (N=162) (N=120) (N=474) 
District 35% 27% 28% 21% 27% 
District-and-State 14 28 25 8 19 
State 20 14 16 9 15 

No mention 31 31 31 62 39 

















Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
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II is the fact that Tennessee representatives in significantly greater proportion 
failed to express themselves spontaneously in this connection. Why this is so 
can, at this point, be only a matter of speculation. Tennessee representatives 
may take whatever areal foci they have so much for granted that they feel no 
need to mention them, or they may simply be less articulate than representa- 
tives elsewhere. Finally, while there is a somewhat sharper differentiation 
between district and state role orientations in California than in New Jersey 
and Ohio (where the combined category figures more prominently), relatively 
few representatives in all states mentioned the state alone asthe focus of their 
areal orientation. 

A more severe test of the hypothesis is possible by relating areal role orienta- 
tions to the political character of representatives’ home districts. Because party 


TABLE III. POLITICAL CHARACTER OF ELECTORAL DISTRICTS AND AREAL 
ROLE ORIENTATIONS IN THREE STATES* 


Political Character of District 











Areal Role 
Orientation Competitive Semi-competitive One-party 
(N =72) (N =77) (N =96) 
District 538% 48% 33% 
District-and-State 28 34 33 
State 19 18 34 
Total 100% 100% 100% 


* California, New Jersey and Ohio. ‘‘Non-respondents” on the areal dimension have 
been omitted. 


competition as an independent variable has no room for operation in predomi- 
nantly one-party Tennessee,!* Table III presents the combined data for Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey and Ohio alone.!® As Table III shows, 53 per cent of the 
representatives from competitive districts were district-oriented, while only 
33 per cent of those from one-party districts were so classified. On the other 
hand, one-party district representatives held in significantly greater proportion 
a state orientation than those from competitive districts.2° The data support 
the hypothesis that areal orientation varies with the political character of the 
district in which representatives are elected.” 


18 Of the 46 Tennessee respondents who mentioned an areal orientation, only four 
came from competitive and five from semi-competitive districts. 

19 Competition in district was severally defined in the four states on the basis of past 
election returns. Space limitations prevent us from specifying the criteria here. They 
may be obtained from the authors. 

20 42 = 9,238 for the entire array, where d.f. =4, p>.05. If the middle categories are 
omitted and only competitive and one-party districts are compared with respect to state 
and district orientation alone, x? =7.12; d.f.=1; p<.01. 

2 However, this finding may be spurious. It might be less a function of the political 
character of the district than of its ecological character. Competitive districts are, more 
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VI 


The analytical distinction between the foci and the style of representation is 
helpful in dissecting the representative’s role. Actual behavior is not a function 
of discrete role orientations, however, but of a system of such orientations. It 
is the network of interpenetrating roles which gives pattern and coherence to the 
representational process. It is essential, therefore, to relate areal and stylistic 
role orientations to each other in terms of significant hypotheses about con- 
ditions of their co-variation in the representational system. 

It has been suggested earlier that, analytically, stylistic role orientations are 
neutral. What correlation may be found empirically, therefore, should depend 
on some crucial attribute in the independent variable—in this connection the 
areal role orientation. It may be suggested that this crucial attribute is the 
condition of effective political responsibility. In so far as they differ, district- 
oriented representatives are ultimately responsible to their constituents, while 
state-oriented representatives are not responsible to an equivalent state-wide 
constituency. The state-oriented representative cannot point to a state-wide 
clientele from which he could possibly receive a mandate. Hence the hypoth- 
esis may be advanced that state-oriented representatives are more likely to 
be Trustees than district-oriented representatives, whereas the latter are more 
likely to be Delegates than the former. As Table IV demonstrates, this is in 
fact the case. While 84 per cent of the state-oriented representatives are 
Trustees, only 37 per cent of the district-oriented and 55 per cent of the 
district-and-state-oriented representatives are so. And while 36 per cent of the 
district-oriented representatives are Delegates, only 8 per cent of the district- 
and-state-oriented and none of the state-oriented hold a mandatory view of 
their representational role. 

Moreover, Table IV supports some corollary hypotheses. In the first place, 
because a representative is district-oriented, he need not be a Delegate any more 
frequently than a Trustee. This simply means that though a representative 
may clearly have his district at his focus of attention, he may nevertheless 
act on behalf of the district, in his own conception, as a free agent. Such a 
representative will say that he knows and understands what the district needs 





often than not, located in metropolitan areas, while one-party districts are more frequent 
in non-metropolitan areas. It seemed advisable, therefore, to control the districts’ political 
character by their ecological character. For this purpose, the districts were divided on 
the basis of the 1950 Census specifications. The hypothesis concerning the relationship 
between political character of district and areal orientation was clearly maintained in 
both metropolitan and non-metropolitan districts. However, while the pattern proved 
similar in both ecological categories, a greater proportion of district-and-state-oriented 
representatives appeared in the non-metropolitan than in the metropolitan areas, sug- 
gesting a pull towards greatcr dichotomization of areal orientations in the metropolitan 
environment. In view of the intimate connection in industrialized states between metro- 
politan and state-wide problems, this result is not surprising. It seems that the state is 
more salient as a focus of attention for representatives from metropolitan districts (no 
matter what their political character) than from non-metropolitan districts. 

2 He might, of course, receive instructions from a state-wide clientele such as a pressure 
group or political party, but these constitute other dimensions of his attention foci. 
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TABLE IV. AREAL-FOCAL AND REPRESENTATIONAL ROLE ORIENTATIONS IN FOUR STATES* 




















; District- State-District- State- 
Representational 5 . ; 
Role Orientation oriented oriented oriented 
(N =89) (N =64) (N =44) 

Trustee 387% 55% 84% 
Delegate 36 8 — 
Politico , 27 37 16 

Total 100% 100% 100% 


* x? for the entire array =37.759; d.f. =4; p <.001. 


and wants, and he rejects the notion that anybody in the district can tell him 
what to do. As Table IV shows, among the district-oriented representatives, 
almost equal proportions, 37 per cent and 36 per cent respectively, are Trustees 
and Delegates. On the other hand, state-oriented representatives are more 
likely to be Trustees than anything else. This hypothesis is based on the as- 
sumption that the state-oriented representatives do not and cannot recognize a 
state-wide areal clientele which could give them instructions. As Table IV 
indicates, none of the state-oriented representatives is a Delegate, and only 
16 per cent are Politicos. 

Finally, if the representative’s areal focus is both his district and the state, 
one should expect that he will take the role of Politico more frequently than 
either the district- or the state-oriented representative. For, because he stresses 
both foci, he is likely to be subject to cross-pressures: as a district-oriented 
representative he will take the role of Delegate at least as frequently as that of 
Trustee; as a state-oriented representative he will take the role of Trustee 
more frequently than any other. We should expect, therefore, that this repre- 
sentative will not only be a Politico more frequently than the other two areal- 
orientational types, but also that he will take the Trustee role more frequently 
than the Delegate role. Both hypotheses find support in the data reported in 
Table IV. While the differences are small, 37 per cent of the district-and-state- 
oriented representatives are Politicos, while only 16 per cent and 27 per cent 
of the other two groups admit to this representational style. Moreover, a 
majority are also Trustees, while only 8 per cent are Delegates—evidence of the 
differential effect of areal role orientations on the particular stylistic roles 
which seem most appropriate. 

This analysis supports the notion that the areal-focal and stylistic dimensions 
of representation give rise to role orientations which, though analytically 
distinct, constitute a role system, and that this system gives the process of 
representation both its structure and its function. 


PRIMARY GROUP INFLUENCE ON PARTY LOYALTY! 
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Political science, like other fields of social inquiry, has had an enduring 
interest in questions of stability and change. This interest—until now princi- 
pally expressed in studies of the rise and fall of institutions—has lately been 
focused increasingly upon individual and group behavior, in a search for the 
influences that hold men to their political beliefs and affiliations or cause them 
to shift about. Such influences are important not only for the study of voting 
and party membership, but for haute politique as well—for the great and dra- 
matic questions surrounding political loyalty, conformity, deviation, apostasy, 
and other states of membership or disaffiliation. Although the research reported 
below concentrates on the former, it is our hope that it may also cast light upon 
the latter. It is concerned specifically with primary groups—those small, face- 
to-face, solidary, informal and enduring coteries that we commonly experience 
as family, friendship and occupational peer groups. 


I, THE POLITICAL ROLE OF PRIMARY GROUPS 


The belief that people who associate together come to think alike is now so 
thoroughly buttressed by research and daily observation that it has become a 
commonplace. Studies have also shown that the more intimately we relate to 
our associates, the greater the correspondence between their views and ours, 
Since we interact most frequently and familiarly with the members of our own 
primary groups, it is mainly in these groups that our social and political atti- 
tudes are anchored. An impressive body of data supports the claim, earlier ad- 
vanced by social theorists like C. H. Cooley, that the primary group is an essen- 
tial bridge between the individual and the “great society,” serving to transmit, 
to mediate, to interpret, and, in the end, to sustain society’s norms. Primary 
groups, it now seems plain, are among the principal “carriers” and repositories 
of cultural beliefs and values. They are instrumental in launching and support- 
ing class, religious, and ethnic identifications, and are even thought to function 
as intermediaries between consumers and the mass media.? 


1 The research reported in this article was made possible by a Faculty Research Fellow- 
ship granted to the senior author by the Social Science Research Council. The project 
was carried out through the Laboratory for Research in Social Relations, University of 
Minnesota, with financial assistance from the Graduate School Research Fund. 

2 Cf. Charles H. Cooley, Social Organization (New York, 1909), especially chs, 3 and 4. 
For a review of current theories and research on the role of primary groups, see Edward 
Shils, “The Study of the Primary Group,” in Daniel Lerner and Harold Lasswell, The 
Policy Sciences (Stanford, 1951), pp. 44-69; Elihu Katz and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Personal 
Influence (Glencoe, Illinois, 1955), chs. 2-5; also Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander, 
Group Dynamics: Research and Theory (Evanston, Illinois, 1953), passim. Two valuable 
works dealing with small group influence on the formation of political attitudes have be- 
come available since this manuscript was prepared: Herbert H. Hyman, Political Socializa- 
tion: A Study in the Psychology of Political Behavior (Glencoe, 1959); and Sidney Verba, 
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Almost every major voting study furnishes additional proof that primary 
groups are essential links in the complex process by which political norms are 
indoctrinated and party preferences implanted.? They find, for example, that 
members of the same primary groups characteristically vote alike, think alike 
on issues, and affiliate with the same party; that voters in doubt about whom to 
vote for usually resolve their indecision by embracing the political preferences 
of their friends; that approximately three out of four young people vote as their 
parents do; and that the more uniform a group’s political outlook the firmer the 
voting intentions of its members. Homogeneity of opinion among primary group 
members also affects voting turnout and the level of political curiosity. People 
who disagree with their families or friends about politics are less apt to vote and 
less likely to develop or to retain an interest in politics.4 But primary groups 
may help to reinforce habits of participation and interest as well as to inhibit 
them. Patterns of participation, as one study concluded, are “contagious”— 
likely to be active when voters belong to politically aware groups and apathetic 
when they belong to politically indifferent ones.ë 


II. THEORY OF PRIMARY GROUP INFLUENCE 


The singular influence exerted by primary groups on the behavior of their 
members arises from a number of attributes that distinguish them from other 
types of groups. Compared with larger and more impersonal associations whose 


The Experimental Study of Politics: The Contribution of Small Group Experiments in Leader- 
ship to the Understanding of Political Leadership, unpublished dissertation, (Princeton 
University, 1959). 

3 Cf. Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and Wm. N. McPhee, Voting (Chicago, 
1954), pp. 88-9, 92-3, 96-7, 120-2; P. F. Lazarsfeld, B. R. Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet, 
The People’s Choice (New York, 1948) ch. 15; Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and 
Warren E. Miller, The Voter Decides (Evanston, Illinois, 1954), pp. 199-206; R. S. Milne 
and H. C. Mackenzie, Straight Fight (London, 1954), pp. 44-5, 123-5; Eleanor Maccoby, 
Richard E. Matthews, and Anton S. Morton, ‘Youth and Political Change,” Public Opin- 
ton Quarterly, Vol. 18 (Spring, 1954), pp. 23-9; Alice S. Kitt and David B. Gleicher, “De- 
terminants of Voting Behavior,” ibid., Vol. 14 (Fall, 1950), pp. 393-412; Mark Benney and 
Phyllis Geiss, “Social Class and Politics in Greenwich,” Brit. J. of Sociology, Vol. 1 (1950), 
pp. 324-7; Kenneth Helfant, ‘Parents’ Attitudes vs. Adolescent Hostility, in the Deter- 
mination of Adolescents’ Sociopolitical Attitudes,” Psychological Monographs, Vol. 66 
(1952), 

4 Kitt and Gleicher, op. cit., pp. 401-2; Berelson et al., op. cit., pp. 120-2; on the effects 
of “cross-pressures” of various types on the decision to vote, see Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and 
Gaudet, op. cit., pp. 56-64. However, in their study of the 1952 election, op. cit., pp. 202-3, 
Campbell eż al. found no connection between level of participation and membership in 
‘groups of “divided political loyalty.” 

5 Lazarsfeld, et al., op. cit., p. 142; Campbell et al, op. cit., p. 202. 

6 For a review of theories concerning the psychology of small group influence, see 
Henry W. Riecken and George C. Homans, “Psychological Aspects of Social Structure” 
in Gardner Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social Psychology (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1954), Vol. II, pp. 786-832; Daniel Katz, “Social Psychology and Group Processes,” 
Annual Review of Psychology (1951), Vol. 2, pp. 137-172; C. I. Hovland, Irving L. Janis 
and H. H. Kelley, Communication and Persuasion (New Haven, 1953), ch. 5. An important 
attempt to elaborate and to apply a theory of group structure and influence has been made 
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direct impact is only occasionally or sporadically felt, the members of a primary 
group enjoy unparalleled opportunities to make their attitudes known, to check, 
modify, or correct each other’s views, and to bring dissenters into line. Their 
power is further augmented by their extraordinary capacity for rewarding con- 
formity and punishing deviation, and, what is equally important, for doing so 
immediately, directly, and tangibly. Other associations, in contrast, must rely 
upon “reinforcements” that are often more distant in time, more dimly per- 
ceived, more ambiguous, and likely, therefore (as numerous experiments in the 
psychology of learning make plain), to be far less effective. Then, too, primary 
groups enlarge their influence through being able to dispense (or withhold) re- 
wards that are specially valued by their members: more than any other social 
institution, they have the faculty to satisfy fundamental needs for affection, ac- 
ceptance, approval, and self-definition, for the grounding of values, and for the 
resolution of conflicting standards of conduct.’ Should the use of rewards fail, a 
primary group may, and often does, win obedience by rejecting or threatening 
to ostracize the deviants—measures with a potency that increases in proportion 
as the latter esteem the group or find no alternative groups to turn to.® 
Primary groups have also been found to play an important part in defining 
the “social reality” we experience, which means that they not only “structure” 
certain of the ways in which we perceive the world—itself a powerful source of 
influence upon us—but that they also furnish us with many of our standards 
and with an image of ourselves in relation to these standards.’ Since their por- 
trait of us is obviously important for our happiness, it is not surprising that we 
usually try to behave as they would like us to. Yielding to a primary group and 
to its power to define social reality may also help us gain confidence in many of 
our beliefs. In fact, one reason we fraternize with like-minded people is to reas- 





by Leon Festinger, Stanley Schachter, and Kurt Back, Social Pressures in Informa! 
Groups (New York, 1950), ch. 9; also by George C. Homans, The Human Group (New 
York, 1950). For summaries of small group theory as it applies more immediately to the 
research problem considered below, see Henry W. Riecken, “Primary Groups and Political 
Party Choice,” in E. Burdick and A. J. Brodbeck, American Voting Behavior (Glencoc, 
1959), ch. 8; and Katz and Lazarsfeld, op. cit., pp. 34-115. 

7 See E. A. Shils and Morris Janowitz, ‘Cohesion and Disintegration in the Wehrmacht 
in World War II,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 12 (1948), pp. 280-315; also T. M. New- 
comb’s study of the Bennington College community in Personality and Social Change 
(New York, 1943), and W. F. Whyte’s Street Corner Society (Chicago, 1943). 

8 For experimental data bearing on these tendencies, see Stanley Schachter, ‘De- 
viation, Rejection, and Communication,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
(1951) 46, pp. 196-207; Kurt Back, “Influence through Social Communication,” Ibid., 
pp. 9-23; H. H. Kelley and E. H. Volkhart, “The Resistance to Change of Group An- 
chored Attitudes,” American Sociological Review (1952) Vol. 17, pp. 453-465; L. Festinger 
and John Thibaut, “Interpersonal Communication in Small Groups,” reprinted in G. E. 
Swanson, T. M. Newcomb, and E. L. Hartley, Readings in Social Psychology (New York, 
1952), pp. 125-134. For evidence that group influence may be exercised even in the 
absence of cohesiveness, see the landmark experiments by S. E. Asch and M. Sherif, bricf 
descriptions of which are available, zbid, pp. 2-11, and 249-262. 

9 Festinger, Schachter, and Back, op. cit., pp. 168-176; Katz and Lazarsfeld, op. cit., 
pp. 53-6. 2 
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sure ourselves of the wisdom and probity of our opinions.!° Through the “feed- 
back” mechanisms of congenial primary alliances we frequently manage to 
soften the conflict between our opinion preferences on the one side and the em- 
pirical realities that crowd in upon us on the other. These alliances also furnish 
the social support we need to face and to discount the possibility that other 
people may consider our opinions false, foolish, or even base. The effect of these 
ministrations is, of course, to increase our dependency upon them and to per- 
mit them to impinge even more strongly upon our attitudes. 

Some of the pressure for uniformity exerted by primary groups is uninten- 
tional, a mere incident of the tendency for people who associate together to ar- 
rive at common opinions, especially about subjects that are inherently ambigu- 
ous." But much of their influence is deliberate, the result of the group’s efforts 
to realize its goals and to survive. Since the governing of primary groups de- 
pends so heavily upon voluntary and informal incentives, they may require a 
greater measure of agreement than other associations. In a small, face-to-face 
group, differences of outlook stand out sharply, looming especially large in pro- 
portion to the size and intimacy of the group. Disagreements are, furthermore, 
difficult to confine: the ready accessibility of members to each other heightens 
the danger that any differences among them may spread to the entire group and 
divide it severely. 

Partly to avoid such catastrophes, the members of small groups quickly set 
about to resolve disagreements that arise among them. Research has shown, 
for example, that when disagreements are first discovered, a disproportionate 
number of comments are addressed to the dissenters in the hope of persuading 
them to modify their opinions and to restore the group’s equilibrium.” In gen- 
eral, the intensity of the effort to impose uniformity will depend on the felt 
relevance of the disputed opinions to the group’s activities or goals. The pres- 
ence of dissension not only interferes with the fulfillment of the group’s purposes 
but also weakens its confidence in its own opinions and hence in its own viabil- 
ity. Finally, primary groups set about to achieve unanimity not merely for the 
instrumental reasons cited, but for the simple reason that their members have 
learned to understand things in a certain way and find it puzzling and discomfit- 
ing to confront alternative ways of seeing them." 


IY. HYPOTHESES AND PROCEDURES 


We were concerned in the present study not merely to verify anew the con- 
nection between group membership and political orientation but to explore the 
role which primary groups play in strengthening or weakening party loyalty— 
in the contribution they make to life-long patterns of political support at the 


10 The theoretical statement and summary of research bearing on these processes is set 
forth most thoroughly by Leon Festinger, A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance (Evanston, 
1957). 

11 See Sherif, loc. cit. 

1 Festinger and Thibaut, loc. cit.; Schachter, loc. cit. 

13 Katz and Lazarsfeld, op. cit., p. 62. 
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one extreme or to political apathy, vacillation, or defection at the other. We 
began our inquiry with a number of assumptions, e.g., that political preference 
is rooted in primary group memberships, changing as they change; that the 
parental family (“family of orientation”) functions to sustain as well as to 
initiate the political affiliations of its offspring; and that other primary groups, 
such as peers and the “family of procreation” (spouse and children), serve 
mainly as secondary or reinforcing agents to bolster or undermine the political 
predisposition implanted by the family of orientation. 

The ability of the parental family to stabilize the party affiliations of any of 
its members would depend most critically, we thought, on the following consid- 
erations: (1) the strength of the family’s initial political indoctrination; (2) the 
degree of unity with which its remaining members support its original prefer- 
ences; (3) the extent to which the family continues to offer opportunities for 
affection and solidarity (“cohesiveness”); (4) the physical availability of the 
members to each other (“physical distance”); (5) the degree of exposure to cer- 
tain “life style” influences (occupation, class, education, religion, ete.) that 
reinforce or counteract the family’s initial preferences; and (6) the degree of 
correspondence between the political views of one’s parental family and one’s 
newer primary group alliances (e.g., friendship and occupational groups and 
family of procreation). 

We anticipated that instability or shifts in party preference would most fre- 
quently occur (1) when the parental family has little interest in polities; (2) 
when one belongs to or enters primary groups with conflicting political norms; 
(3) when the groups that gave life to the original norms themselves change, ex- 
perience conflict, or cease for whatever reason to reinforce their earlier views; 
and, (4) closely related to this, when a voter has become estranged or physically 
cut off from the groups in which his political outlooks have been anchored. 

Systematic inquiry into these and related matters was undertaken in 1953-54 
through a field project based on directed, two-hour interviews (conducted by 
professional interviewers) with a sample of 215 adults in the Twin City area of 
Minnesota. Since only a minority of voters reject their parents party prefer- 
ences, special procedures were employed to muster a sample of political “chang- 
ers” large enough to be statistically useful. Essentially, we proceeded by first 
drawing a random, cross-section sample of the general population, and by then 
selecting our final sample from this pool, stratifying it purposely in such a way 
as to overrepresent the number of voters who favor a different party from their 
parents. 

All respondents were presented with the same interview schedule and, wher- 
ever possible, were asked identical questions. The interview inquired in detail 
into the past and present life of the individual members of the respondent’s 
family, friendship, and occupational groups, their social and intellectual back- 
ground, their political habits and preferences, etc. A special effort was made to 
collect all vital information on the respondent’s voting history and political 
attachments. From the copious data yielded by these questions we then con- 
structed indexes for each of the variables that interested us, assigning index 
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scores to each respondent according to the information elicited. Since we were 
compelled to rely heavily upon recall data—a risky procedure at best—we pre- 
ferred to ask as many detailed, factual questions as possible, approaching the 
same core of information from several directions and combining each indi- 
vidual’s answers into appropriate index scores. In this way we hoped to catch 
inconsistencies and to offset somewhat the failures and distortions of memory 
that time and prejudice are bound to introduce.“ 

More than a dozen indexes were worked out to assess such key variables as: 
respondent’s party stability, modal political orientation of his parental family, 
“social distance” between respondent’s “life style” and that of his parental fam- 
ily, degree of family cohesion or solidarity, reinforcement by friendship groups 
and spouse, and so on. The elements from which these measures were fashioned 
will be set forth as we present the findings concerning them. 


IV. RESULTS: THE INFLUENCE OF FAMILY INDOCTRINATION 


The observation that three out of four voters adopt the party attitudes of 
their parents merely begins the analysis of family influence on political prefer- 
ence. Not all voters, for example, maintain their affiliations with equal firmness. 
Some cling tenaciously to the same party, supporting its candidates regularly 
and without regard for their individual merit. A smaller number at the other 
extreme identify with a party but vote only intermittently for its candidates. 
Here we have called the former “stable” voters and the latter “unstable” voters. 
A third class of voters, who are less consistent than the “Stables” but more con- 
sistent than the ‘‘Unstables,” have been labelled “moderately stable” voters (or 
‘“Moderates”). 

Whether a voter shifts or remains firm in his party support may depend on a 
number of political factors, including changes in social conditions and the im- 
pact of individual candidates and issues. The influence of these factors is, how- 
ever, severely circumscribed by a voter’s readiness to receive them. Many 
voters are so unfaltering in their conviction and so deaf to the opposition’s ap- 
peals that no practical way can be found to disengage them from their habitual 
attachments; others are held so loosely to a party that any of a number of ififlu- 
ences (a dramatic issue, an unfamiliar candidate, a compelling slogan, an 
alarming rumor, an unfavorable ethnic background, etc.) may be sufficient at 
the moment to dislodge them." A voter’s susceptibility to defection would, we 


14 The interview schedule is too lengthy, and the manner of ‘constructing the indexes 
too complex, to be described in detail in this paper. Information concerning them may be 
had upon request, however, through the Laboratory for Research in Social Relations, 
University of Minnesota. 

18 The classification of voters as stable, moderate, or unstable was determined from their 
responses concerning: present party preference, first vote, first presidential vote, presiden- 
tial candidates supported in 1944, 1948, 1952, present preferences in congressional and 
state elections, self-description of voting habits and consistency of party support, etc. 

16 The effect of such factors on stability of preference was explored in an unpublished 
study by Herbert McClosky and Norris C. Ellerston, carried out through the Laboratory 
for Research in Social Relations. The degree to which voters responded to these factors was 
found to be determined largely by the stability of their party attachments. ' 
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thought, greatly depend on how firmly his party affiliations have been anchored 
in his primary groups, especially his family. As Table I shows, voters who share 
their parents’ political orientation are far more likely to be consistent in their 
party support than voters who have rejected parental preferences. Although 
the latter have renounced the family’s political outlook, they are unable to rid 
themselves of its influence entirely, and have difficulty embracing a new politi- 
cal loyalty without wavering. Only 29 per cent of them become stable voters, 


TABLE I. STABILITY OF PRHFERENCE, WHEN VOTERS AGREE OR 
DISAGREE WITH THE PARTY LOYALTIES OF THEIR PARENTS 











Respondents are» Republicans Democrats Total 


Voter Voter 
Parents Were Parents Were Supports Supports 
Repub- Demo- Demo- Repub- Same Different 
lican cratic cratic lican Party as Party from 


Parents Parents 








(Ws Down) (%’s Down) (%’s Down) 


Stable Voters 52.8 17.4 54.0 38.5 53.4 28.6 
Moderate Voters 30.2 30.4 32.0 26.9 31.1 28.6 
Unstable Voters 17.0 52.2 14.0 34.6 15.5 42.8 
Sample Size* 53 23 50 26 103 49 


* The sample sizes in this and the following tables vary somewhat. Some of the total 
sample of 215 voters have been excluded from one or another of our indexes or classifica- 
tions owing to inappropriateness or lack of reliable information required by the particular 
index (e.g., voting record, family political background, marriage status, etc.). 


compared with 53 per cent stable among voters who continue to support their 
parents’ party.!” Similarly, 43 per cent of the voters who disown the family’s 
political loyalties are unstable in their adopted preferences, whereas among 
those who cling to the family party, few (only 16 per cent) turn out to be un- 
stable. Table I also suggests, for reasons we will later consider, that the Re- 
publican children of Democratic parents are, on the whole, slightly less stablo 
than the Democratic children of Republican parents. 

The present study proceeded on the hypothesis that the primary family not 
only launches but also helps to sustain the political loyalties of its offspring. 
Since many voters remain in communication with their families throughout 
their lifetimes, and since they are likely to have parallel life styles, the family’s 


17 Unless otherwise indicated, all differences discussed are statistically significant ai, 
or beyond, the .05 level. 

18 Apparently these relationships are also somewhat affected by the sérength of the 
family’s indoctrination, the more strongly indoctrinated favoring the party of their 
parents more frequently and consistently than the weakly indocrinated. The differences 
are not large, however, and are only significant at the .07 level. Possibly our measure of 
“strength of family influence,” resting as it does on retrospective reporting, is too insensi- 
tive to give full scope to this variable. 
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influence can be expected to endure far beyond the time of the original indoc- 
trination. This expectation is in some measure borne out by the data presented 
in Table II. There we have grouped our respondents according to the initial and 
current affiliations of their families, taking into account the modal preferences 
of the entire family, siblings as well as parents. Those whose family members 
were predominantly Democratic when the respondent was “in his teens” and 
who remain primarily Democratic today were placed in the D-D category. Re- 
publicans in the parallel condition were classified under R-R; while voters 
whose political backgrounds varied over time in any way were placed in the 
“Conflicted” column. 


TABLE II, STABILITY OF VOTERS, ACCORDING TO THE CONSISTENCY OF PARTY LOYALTIES 
EXHIBITED BY THEIR PARENTAL FAMILIES, FROM THE TIME 
VOTERS WERE IN THEIR ‘TEENS’? TO THE “PRESENT” 














Family Political Preference* 





Respondent’s Prefer- 


ence and Stability N R-R D-D Conflicted 





(%’s across) 





Stable Republicans (82) 84.4 6.2 9.4 
Moderate Republicans (23) 60.9 13.0 26.1 
Unstable Republicans (21) 42.9 38.1 19.0 
Unstable Democrats (17) 23.5 35.3 41.2 
Moderate Democrats (26) 11.5 53.8 34.6 
Stable Democrats (37) 10.8 56.8 32.4 


* R-R—Family preference has remained consistently Republican over the years. 
D-D—Family preference has remained consistently Democratic over the years. 
Conflicted—-Family preference has varied or shifted over the years. 


These percentage distributions show that a voter’s party regularity is 
strongly affected by the consistency of his family’s political preferences. Mov- 
ing from the Stable Republicans at the one extreme to the Stable Democrats at 
the other, the frequency of respondents with an R-R pattern of family prefer- 
ence sharply declines, falling from 84 per cent to 11 per cent, while that of re- 
spondents with a D-D family background gradually increases, rising from 6 to 
57 per cent. The more unstable the voter, in short, the greater the probability 
that his family has either shifted its past support from one party to the other or 
has consistently favored the opposition party. The data in the “Conflicted” 
column also suggest once again that stability among Democrats may be less de- 
pendent than Republican stability upon appropriate family influences. 

Comparable inferences can be drawn from the data on family “reinforce- 
ment”—a term which has reference to the strength with which the family has, 
over the years, reinforced its initial political indoctrination. As can be seen 


1s The “index of family reinforcement,” which was built to measure this variable, 
takes into account the initial and current party outlook of each family member, siblings 
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from Table III, party regularity is significantly affected by the strength of rein- 
forcement a voter receives from his family. If his family has been united and 
steadfast in its support, exhibiting the characteristics of a dependable, homo- 
geneous, and politically aware reference group, heis far more likely to turn out a 
stable voter than if any or all of these conditions are absent. On a six-point sta- 
bility measure in which a high score of 6.0 signifies stable support for the par- 
ents’ party and a low score of 1.0 represents stable support for the opposition 
party, the strongly reinforced voters have a mean stability score of 4.77 while 
the weakly reinforced have a score of 3.89. Examination of the distributions and 
percentages in Table III will show these relationships in greater detail. 


TABLE III. VOTER STABILITY AND STRENGTH OF FAMILY REINFORCEMENT 
(DEMOCRATS AND REPUBLICANS COMBINED) 








Family Reinforcement 








Respondents’ Stability Strong Moderate Weak 
(%'s Down) 

6 Stable Voters—Support Family Party 40.7 45.1 20.0 
5 Moderate Voters— ” 27.1 21.6 25.7 
4 Unstable Voters— ” ? n 13.6 13.7 8.6 
3 Unstable Voters—Reject Family Party 8.4 9.8 22,9 
2 Moderate Voter— ” 6.8 2.0 14.3 
1 Stable Voter— 3 3 m 3.4 7.8 8.6 
Sample Size 59 51 35 
Mean Stability Score 4.77 4,75 3.89 


Findings from small group research also lead one to expect that reinforce- 
ment (and hence family influence) will be greater when its members like one 
another and are able to see each other often. A voter who is psychologically or 
physically cut off from his family should be less influenced than one who is fre- 
quently exposed to his family and hopes to win or keep its affection. To test this 
hypothesis a measure was developed for the purpose of classifying respondents 
into those who satisfy the conditions of high “solidarity” and low “physical dis- 
tance” (the “favorable” condition) versus those who fail to meet either or both 
these requirements (the “unfavorable” condition).2° Comparison of the two 





as well as parents. It includes the direction and intensity of the initial indoctrination and 
of all adult members of the family at present, all of which are scored in relation to the 
respondent’s party preference. The “intensity” scores, in turn, take into account levels 
of political interest, frequency of political discussion with parents and siblings, strength of 
party attachment among the several family members, etc. 

20 The measure of “physical distance” took into account place of residence of each 
family member, the actual geographic distance between them, and the average number of 
times respondent saw each of them. The cohesiveness measure was comprised of a scale 
of items testifying to various aspects of family harmony and solidarity, which was prin- 
cipally developed, and generously made available to us, by Luther T. Jansen. See his 
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groups is presented in Table IV and shows that the hypothesis is strongly sup- 
ported. Frequent exposure to one’s primary family and affection for its mem- 
bers thus have a substantial impact on the nature and stability of party loyal- 
ties. Voters who become alienated or separated from their families tend either 
to renounce its initial political affiliations entirely or to retain them more tenu- 
ously. Among voters who share the family’s political attachments, 58 per cent 
of those in the favorable condition, but only 32 per cent in the unfavorable con- 
dition, are stable party supporters. 

Comparison of voters in the favorable and unfavorable conditions who have 
discarded their family preferences yields similar results, but, as our hypothesis 
would anticipate, in inverted form, t.e., for such voters family propinquity and 

TABLE IV. VOTER STABILITY AND FAMILY REINFORCEMENT, UNDER CONDITIONS 
“FAVORABLE” AND “UNFAVORABLE” TO REINFORCEMENT 
(DEMOCRATS AND REPUBLICANS COMBINED) 


Respondents in the “Favorable” Respondents in the “Unfavora~ 


Condition Who Support: ble” Condition Who Support: 
Respondents are Same Party Different Party Same Party Different Party 
as Family from Family as Family from Family 
(%’s Down) (%’'s Down) 
Stable Voters 58.1 23.8 32.3 25.0 
Moderate Voters 28.4 19.1 44.1 37.5 
Unstable Voters 13.5 57.1 23.6 37.5 
Sample Size 74 21 34 16 


solidarity serve to weaken rather than to strengthen party regularity. Among 
voters who have renounced the family preferences, 57 per cent in the favorable 
condition, but 37.5 per cent in the unfavorable condition, are unstable. Family 
solidarity and interaction can thus either strengthen or weaken stability, de- 
pending on whether one shares or rejects the family preferences. The stronger 
the attachment to the family, the greater its influence and the more difficult it 
becomes to hold firmly to views of which it does not approve. 


V. STABILITY, LIFE-STYLE, AND SOCIAL DISTANCE 


Since disunity within the primary family discourages party regularity among 
its members, it seemed reasonable to expect disagreements between primary 
groups to beget similar consequences. In order to test this and related hypoth- 
eses, detailed information was collected on all individuals named by a re- 
spondent as his primary group associates, especially his spouse, friends, and oc- 


“Measuring Family Solidarity,” American Sociological Review (December, 1952), Vol. 
17, pp. 727-33. We should have liked, of course, to allow ‘‘cohesiveness” to vary while 
controlling for “physical distance” (and conversely), so that we could measure the effect 
of each of them separately. The size of the samples did not make this feasible, however, 
so we paired them in this way. i 
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cupational associates. In addition, however, we tried to ascertain, as carefully 
as possible, the memberships which define his life-style, 7.e., his educational, 
religious, and socio-economic identifications, on the assumption that these cate- 
gories of social stratification are also indirect measures of primary group afilia- 
tions. A voter who belongs to a church or social class, in other words, will 
doubtless be a member of some of the face-to-face groups which comprise the 
larger category. These smaller groups, furthermore, are often the vehicles that 
transmit the social and political norms of the larger aggregation. All such 
groups, it was assumed, have power to inspire loyalties, to set norms, to grant 
or withhold rewards for conformity and non-conformity, and thus to weaken or 
reinforce the family’s influence on the respondent’s political values. Retaining 
the family’s life-style should lead one to hold its preferences more firmly; plac- 
ing “social distance” between oneself and one’s family, t.e., attaining a higher 
or lower SES level than one’s parents, switching to a different religion, etc., 
should cause one to become politically more unstable. 

In order to assess the strength and direction of political influence arising 
from life-style associations, each respondent and his family were scored on a 
politically related ‘index of life-style,” their scores ranging from 1.0 (Strongly 
Republican) to 5.0 (Strongly Democratic). Like the Lazarsfeld eż al. ‘Index of 
Political Predisposition,’ which it resembles in certain respects, our life-style 
index rested upon several assumptions about the political relevance of SES and 
religious group factors, along with a further assumption about the relation of 
education to party preference. To illustrate at the extremes, in the Twin City 
area a Catholic worker and trade union member who has not gone beyond grade 
school and whose income is small can safely be assumed to have encountered 
pressures that are overwhelmingly Democratic; a Congregationalist or Episco- 
palian businessman who has attended college and earns a high income can be 
supposed, on the basis of known patterns of voter preference, to have experi- 
enced a powerful thrust in the Republican direction.” Between these extremes, 
of course, voters with more heterogeneous life-styles are to be found who are 
politically more cross-pressured. 

The validity of these assumptions may be determined from Figure 1, where 


23 Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet, op. cit., ch. 3. The Index of Political Predisposi~ 
tion combines three criteria—occupation, religion, and rural-urban residence—in as- 
certaining a voter’s “natural” party predisposition. Ours was an urban sample, which 
meant that we could not employ the rural-urban criterion at all. Our index also differs 
from Lazarsfeld’s in that its SES rating took into account income as well as occupation. 
Furthermore, we did not rely on the Catholic-Protestant distinction alone, but took into 
account the rate of church attendance and the Republican or Democratic predispositions 
of the specific Protestant denominations. Finally, our index also used education as s 
criterion. Each of these was weighed and combined into a single life-style score for each 
respondent. In determining the weights for the index we are indebted to Angus Campbell 
and the Survey Research Center for making available to us in advance data on the 
demography of party affiliation from their 1952 election survey. 

22 For voting patterns arising from religious affiliation, see W. and B. Allinsmith, 
“Religious Affiliation and Politico-Economic Attitude: a Study of Eight Major U. S. 
Religious Groups,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 12 (1948), pp. 377-389. 
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3.46 Democratic Average 


Average 


Republican <——— Life-Style Score ———> Democrat , 








1.00 : 
Stable Moderate: Unstable Unstable Moderate Stable 
ep. Rep. Rèp. Dem. , Dem, Dem. 
Sample Size 40 26 30 23 3I 43 


Respondent's Preference and Stability , 
Fre. 1. Life-Style and Stability of Voter Preference. 


it can readily be seen that the index of life-style has a strong bearing on both the 
direction and stability of political preference. Thus, not only do Democrats and 
Republicans have life-styles appropriate to their actual party preferences, but 
the variations in their life-style scores correspond closely with the variations in 
their level of party stability. As their life-style scores approach 1.0, stable 
Republican preferences become more frequent; as they approach 5.0, Republi- 
ean preferences give way to loyalties that grow increasingly and more firmly 
Democratic. Both the Republican and Democratic unstables tend to fall in the 
middle—or cross-pressured—ranges of the index. Although the data are not 
shown in the table, voters whose life-styles conflict with their preference tend, 
on the whole, to be unstable, while the reverse is true for voters whose prefer- 
ence and life-style are congruent. 

Our primary purpose in calculating life-style scores, however, was to enable 
us to compute a score of “social distance” (or “mobility’’) between an indi- 
vidual voter and his family, in order to test the hypothesis that social distance 
weakens a family’s influence by exposing a voter to other, conflicting primary 
group influences, In measuring “‘social distance,” life style scores were worked 
out not only for the respondent but for all the members of his family as well, 
taking into account their social characteristics at present and at the time the 
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TABLE V. RELATION BETWEEN VOTER STABILITY, FAMILY 
PREFERENCE, AND SOCIAL DISTANCE 














Family Preference Is Republican Family Preference Is Democratic 
Respondent’s Social Respondent’s Social 
Mobility Is: Mobility Is: 
Favora- Antago- Favor- Antago- 
Respondent’s able Re nistic | Respondent’s able DE nistic 
Preference (Rep) (Dem) Preference (Dem) (Rep) 

Is ———— Is — 

l (%’s Down) J (%’s Down) 
Republican 84.6 60.8 42.1 Democratic 84.3 62.9 50.0 
Democratic 15.4 39.1 57.9 Republican 15.5 37.0 50.0 
Sample Size 39 23 19 32 27 12 
Mean Sta- 

"bility Score* 4.90 3.91 3.32 5.25 4.04 3.50 





* The Mean Stability score is computed on a 6 point scale in which 6.0 represents high- 
est party stability in the same direction as the family preference, and 1.0 represents highest 
stability in the direction of the party opposed by the family. 


respondent was “in his teens.” By comparing the respondent’s score with the 
modal life-style score of his family, we could assess how far he had moved (in 
his social characteristics) from the other members of his family. As can be seen 
in Table V, social distance factors have an important bearing on the stability 
of a voter’s party loyalties. It is plain from these figures that family influence 
increases or decreases as its members enter other groups with parallel or conflict- 
ing party attitudes. More than 84 per cent of the voters who remain in a milieu 
favorable to the politics of the family retain its preferences, whereas among 
those who have moved into a politically hostile environment, only 45 per cent 
remain loyal to the traditional family party. 

Stability within a party preference is likewise affected by social distance. As 
the entries in Table V show, stability declines sharply as one moves from the 
“favorable” to the “neutral” to the “antagonistic” social distance columns, the 
mean stability scores falling from 5.25 to 4.04 to 3.50 for the offspring of Demo- 
cratic families, and from 4.90 to 3.91 to 3.32 for respondents from Republican 
families. 


VI. SPOUSE AND FRIENDSHIP GROUP INFLUENCE 


Further warranty for some of the foregoing inferences about primary groups 
can be gained from the data on the spouse and peer groups of our respondents. 
We find, for example, that a large number (84 per cent) of our married re- 
spondents have the same party loyalties as their mates,” and that voters who 


23 Cf. Campbell et al., The Voter Decides, p. 201; Maccoby et al., op. cit.; Lazarsfeld 
et al., The People’s Choice, pp. 140-5. 
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agree with their partners’ preferences are considerably more stable (51 per cent 
of these are stable and 21 per cent unstable; among voters who disagree with 
their mates, only 14 per cent are stable and 57 per cent are unstable). The 
spouse also plays an important part in reinforcing the political orientation ear- 
lier instilled by a voter’s parents. When both the spouse and parents favor the 
same party, the chances are overwhelming (98 per cent) that a voter will also 
favor that party; when, however, their political outlooks are diverse, the prob- 
ability that a voter will remain loyal to his parents’ party falls to only 28 per 
cent. 

Conflict between one’s parental and acquired families also has a marked effect 
on the stability of voting, reducing it severely (Table VI). The stronger the 


TABLE VI. INFLUENCE OF SPOUSE’S PARTY PREFERENCE ON VOTER STABILITY*. 





Family Background Family Background Family Background— ` 
Is Republican Is Democratic Combined Samples 
Spouse's Preference Is: Spouse’s Preference Is: Spouse's Preference Is: 
Strongly Strongly Strongly Strongly Sameas ena 
or Neutral or or Neutral or Family's Neutral Family’s 
Mod- or Mod- Mod- or Mod- —Strong or Ls va 
erately Weak  erately erately Weak  erately orMod- Weak e 
or Mod- 
Repub. Dem, Dem. Rep. erate 
erate 
Respondents’ Mean 
Stability Scores: 5.35 4.00 2.60 5.38 4.50 2.50 5.36 4.20 2.60 
Sample Size: 28 15 19 21 12 13 49 27 32 





* The measure of spouse’s strength of party preference is an index comprised of data on the spouse’s level of 
political interest; frequency of voting; frequency of political discussion; intensity of party feeling; and direction of 
party preference. The Mean Stability Scores are computed, as before, on the 6 point scale previously described. 


political interest and preference of the spouse, moreover, the greater his or her 
influence on the respondent’s party loyalties. But this influence can work both 
ways—to increase stability when husband and wife agree in their party atti- 
tudes, or to decrease it severely when they disagree. The magnitude of this in- 
fluence is doubtless a function of the frequency of interactions between husband 
and wife, and of the solidarity ordinarily achieved by primary groups of this 
type. As anticipated, there was a tendency for women to switch to their hus- 
bands’ preferences more often than the reverse. However, our sample of 
“switchers” was too small to place much confidence in this conclusion. 

It should also be noted from Table VI that, when family background is taken 
into account, no difference is found between the stability of voters who marry 
Democrats and those who marry Republicans. A respondent from a Demo- 
cratic family who marries a Republican is badly shaken in his voting habits, 
but no more so, apparently, than a voter from a Republican family who marries 
a Democrat. 

Data on the friends named by our respondents, including friends at work, at 
church, in neighborhoods, clubs, and other social activities, furnish additional 
proof of the crucial role which primary groups play in stabilizing political loyal- 
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ties. As Table VII demonstrates unmistakably, the higher the proportion of 
friends who support a voter’s party, the more stable his preferences: as onc 
reads downward in the left-hand columns, from the Stable Republicans through 
the moderate and unstable voters to the Stable Democrats, the frequency of 
Republican peers steadily declines (from 60.8 per cent to 18.8 per cent) while 
the proportion of Democratic peers uniformly rises (from 21.2 per cent to 53.8 
per cent). Whereas stable voters have the highest proportion of peers who 
share their preferences, the unstable voters draw their friends almost equally 


TABLE VII, RELATION BETWEEN STABILITY OF VOTING PREFERENCE AND 
PROPORTION OF DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN PRERS* 











Voters from Repub- Voters from Demo- 





lican Family cratic Family 

Total Sample Backgrounds Backgrounds 

Proportion of Proportion of Proportion of 

Peers who are: Peers who are: Peers who are: 

Respondents are: po OO 

l Reps Dems Reps Dems Reps Dems 

% % % % % % 
Stable Republicans 60.8 21.2 59.2 20.8 75.0 15.0 
Moderate Republicans 43.8 21.6 47.6 21.8 50.0 26.6 
Unstable Republicans 36.6 26.0 34.0 24.0 44.6 28.2 
Unstable Democrats 27.4 29.2 30.0 36.6 21.4 24.2 
Moderate Democrats 23.4 50.6 30.0 52.8 24.6 48.6 
Stable Democrats 18.8 53.8 22.0 54.0 18.2 51.4 

Sample Size 193 81 70 


* The proportions of peers named whose party preferences were unknown to the re- 
spondents have been omitted from this table. In every case, however, it would be the per- 
centage remaining after subtracting the proportion of Republican and Democratic peers 
from 100 per cent: e.g., for the Stable Republicans in the total sample, the party preferenco 
of 18.0 per cent of the peers is unknown; for the Unstable Republicans, the proportion is 
37.4 per cent. 


from both parties and are subject, therefore, to greater cross-pressure. But they 
are also politically less aware, they select their friends with less regard for politi- 
cal belief, and they know least about the actual affiliations of their friends; they 
were unable, for example, to identify the party preferences of 38.6 per cent of 
their friends, while the comparable figure for the Moderates was 30.2 per cent 
and for the Stables 23.4 per cent. Whether out of anxiety or apathy, the Un- 
stables seem somewhat more inclined to avoid friendships with people who re- 
veal strong political convictions—a practice which tends to prolong their own 
instability.* 

* The Elmira study found, for example, that voters, and especially uncertain or 
undecided voters, avoid talking with people who hold different views. See R. H. Baxter, 


“Interpersonal Contact and Exposure to Mass Media during a Presidential Campaign,” 
unpublished dissertation (Columbia University, 1951). 
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Controlling for family background does not alter the nature or direction of 
these findings in any important way. Stability, as anticipated, is greatest when 
the loyalties of one’s peers predominantly correspond with (and thus reinforce) 
the political outlook of one’s family. However, when the majority of a voter’s 
peers do not support the party favored by his family, the conditional probability 
is high (over 80 per cent) that he will abandon the family’s voting tradition and 
shift his support to the opposition. Approximately one-third of these ‘‘shifters” 
become stable opposition supporters. 

The rather impressive power exerted by friends on voting behavior does not 
mean that they have entirely displaced the family, as a source of influence. In 
Table VIII, we hold friendship preferences constant and vary family back- 


TABLE VIII. FAMILY INFLUENCE UPON VOTER STABILITY WHEN FREQUENCY OF 
REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC FRIENDS 1S CONTROLLED 























Percentage of Stable Percentage of Stable 
Republican Voters: Democratic Voters: 
Proportion of From From Proportion of From From 
Republican Republican Democratic Democratic Democratic Republican 
Friends Families Families Friends Families Families 
% % % % 
Under 20% 25.0 0.00 Under 20% 25.0 0.00 
21%- 60% 41.6 0.00 21%- 60% 57.7 46.1 
61%-100% 69.6 50.0 61%-100% 66.6 44.1 
Total Repub. 76 Total Dem. 75 
sample sample 





ground, and find the family continues under all conditions to register an impact 
upon the preference and stability of the offspring. As the figures show, Republi- 
can voters from Republican families are proportionately more stable than voters 
from Democratic families, even when the latter have as many Republican 
friends as the former. The same relationships hold for the Democrats when we 
control for the number of Democratic friends. 

In considering the relative influence of family and friends, furthermore, we 
should keep in mind that the connection between stability and the party pref- 
erences of one’s peers is not the simple, unilateral relation it may appear at first 
to be. Cause and effect in this matter are not always easy to distinguish. Our 
choice of friends is, in some measure at least, governed by our political views, 
and these in turn have largely been predetermined by our families. Since our 
families also help to fix our levels of party loyalty, they are indirectly responsi- 
ble, in part, for the high correlation between voting stability and the party 
affiliation of friends. Unfortunately, the magnitude of such indirect family in- 
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` fluence cannot be assessed and demonstrated in studies of the type we are now 
considering. Its importance, nevertheless, can safely be assumed. 

The data on friendship groups, it should be observed, show no significant or 
systematic differences in the strength of the influence exerted by Democratic 
or Republican peers. The correlation between voter stability and the proportion 
of peers with congruent preferences is .40 (sig. >.001) for the Republican re- 
spondents and .37 (sig. >.01) for the Democratic respondents. 


VII. PRIMARY GROUP INFLUENCES COMBINED 


So far we have seen that each type of primary group registers its own separate 
impact on our political loyalties. What happens, however, when they are com- 


TABLE IX. THH COMBINED EFFECT OF FOUR PRIMARY GROUP INFLUENCES 
(FAMILY REINFORCEMENT, SOCIAL DISTANCE, SPOUSE, AND 
PEER GROUPS) ON VOTER STABILITY 





. ors 
Respondents are: Number of Favorable (+) Reinforcements* (%’s Down) 





1+ 2+'s 3+'s 4+'s 
Stable Voters 17.6 35.7 58.1 70.5 
Moderate Voters 17.6 32.1 27.9 23.5 
Unstable Votera 64.7 32.1 13.9 5.9 
Sample Size 17 28 43 17 
Voters Who Support Initial Voters Who Have Switched 
Number of Favorable (+) Family Preference from Initial Family Preference 
Reinforcements —--- Sneed 


Number of Favorable (+) Reinforcements 


lor2 3or4 lor2 3 or 4 lor 2 3or4 
+s +’s (N) t's +e (N) +'s +'s (N) 
Respondents are: —————— —— ——— m m ——— — c aam 
(%'s Across) (%'s Across) (%'s Across) 
Stable Voters 26.0 74.0 (50) 18.9 81.0 (87) 46.1 53.8 (13) 
Moderate Voters 42.9 57.1 (28) 36.9 63.1 (19) 66.7 83.3 ( 6) 


Unstable Voters 74.1 25.9 27 86.7 33.3 (12) 78.6 21.4 (14) 


* Favorable or (+) = Association with a primary group whose party loyalties are congruent with those of tho 
respondent, 


bined? Our theory suggests that their influence ought to be cumulative, becom- 
ing stronger (or weaker) as favorable (or antagonistic) units of reinforcement 
are added. Warranty for these expectations may be found in Table IX where 
combined data are presented for four of the more important variables employed 
in the study: family reinforcement, social distance, spouse’s preference, and 
peer group influence. Each time one of these factors supported a respondent’s 
party preference, he was assigned a plus (+) score for that variable; each time a 
variable was in conflict with his preference, he was given a minus (—) score. 

It should first of all be noted that group affiliations tend to be mutually rein- 
forcing. When the total number of “reinforcements” were tallied for all re- 
spondents, 64 per cent were found to be favorable (+), 24 per cent were nega- 
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tive (—), and 12 per cent were neutral. Regular party supporters, however, 
have experienced a significantly greater proportion of positive reinforcements 
than unstable supporters, the figures being 82 per cent for the former and 54 
per cent for the latter. 

Examination of Table IX shows that 74 per cent of the Stables have been ex- 
posed to three or more positive reinforcements (out of a possible four), while 
only 25.9 per cent of the Unstables have been so consistently reinforced. When 
we compute the percentages vertically, the degree to which stability depends 
upon the frequency and homogeneity of primary group support becomes, if any- 
thing, even more obvious. The probability that a voter will be stable if all his 
reinforcements are favorable is 70.5 per cent; it declines sharply, however, as 
the number of his positive scores diminishes—dropping from 70 to 58 to 35 and 
finally to 17 per cent. Similarly, if all four group reinforcements are favorable, 
the probability is small (only 5.9 per cent) that a voter will become unstable, 
whereas it is quite high (64.7 per cent) if only one of the four reinforcements is 
favorable. Clearly, party loyalty strongly depends upon the ratio of favorable 
to unfavorable primary group supports. 

Controlling for initial family background modifies these results only in detail, 
for stability rises as reinforcements increase, no matter what political outlook 
voters have received from their families. Nevertheless, a voter who does not 
follow his family’s preference is less likely to be stable than a voter who does, 
even when both have been subjected to the same number of subsequent group 
pressures. The impact of the family’s initial indoctrination persists, in short, 
even if it does not always result in retention of the parents’ party. 

Correlations were computed which summarize and elaborate these findings 
somewhat. The simple correlation between family reinforcement and the level 
of respondent’s stability is, to begin with, .27 (sig. .01). If we add social distance 
and compute a multiple correlation, the figure rises to .41, with similar correla- 
tions for Republican and Democratic respondents. When spouse and peer 
group variables are added, the multiple correlation rises again, this time to 
.49. Had we also been able to take account of family solidarity and propinquity 
(which unfortunately we could not, owing to complications involving the small 
size of the N), these correlations would doubtless be even higher, since family 
influence is increased, as we have seen, when physical and psychological ‘‘dis- 
tance” are favorable to reinforcement. 


VIII. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The data presented in this paper largely confirm the hypotheses with which 
the project began and furnish additional support for some of the inferences 
about primary groups suggested by the Elmira study, the Maccoby study, and 
others. The findings make it plain that the indoctrination, retention, or shift 


2 The multiple correlation for stability, family reinforcement, spouse, and peer group 
preference is .49, even if social distance is omitted. This is consistent with our assumption 
that social distance variables can, for many purposes, be viewed as indirect measures of 
primary group membership. 
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of party loyalties is significantly related to, and often determined by, family 
and other primary bonds. Of course, our results do not explain stable or shifting 
patterns of support in particular elections, for these, as Key and Munger cor- 
rectly point out, require explanations that are more immediately poltiiical, i.e., 
that chiefly take account of issues, candidates, or changing political conditions.” 
What the findings do show, however, is that voters differ widely in their sus- 
ceptibility to political influence, and that their tendencies to shift or remain 
stable in response to such influence will vitally depend upon the strength and 
homogeneity of their primary group affiliations. 

Specifically, the following inferences seem warranted from our data: 

1. The family is a key reference group which transmits, indoctrinates, and 
sustains the political loyalties of its members. Voters who support the party 
favored by their families develop firmer and more consistent habits of party 
allegiance than voters who renounce the family preference. 

2. Family influence on the stability of a voter’s preference increases when (a) 
the party outlooks of its members are homogeneous; (b) political interest and 
loyalty among the other members are high (this affects direction of preference 
more than stability, however); and (c) the same family preference has been re- 
tained over time. Family influence on party allegiance becomes stronger, in 
addition, when its members like and often see each other; however, these factors 
undermine the party loyalty of voters who have rejected the family preference. 
The family thus serves as a continuing agency for defining the party affiliations 
of its members. 

3. A voter’s political attachments are strongly affected by both his and his 
family’s “life-style” (occupation, income, education, and religion). Homogene- 
ous life-styles that are consistent with the family’s political loyalties reinforce 
those loyalties; heterogeneous life-styles, and discrepancies between life-style 
and party preference, weaken them. Social distance, t.e., changes in life-style 
away from the modal family pattern, diminishes family influence by placing a 
voter among new and often conflicting primary groups. 

4, Unless they embody a party viewpoint or life-style that conflicts with the 
family’s outlook, primary groups other than the parental family, such as spouse 
and peer group associates, operate to reinforce the party loyalties a voter ac- 
quires from his family. The more widespread the agreement among them, and 
the more intense their outlook, the more stable his own party allegiance. Com- 
pared with party regulars, unstable voters are less often able to identify the 
political affiliations of their friends. 

5. Disagreements among the several primary groups to which a voter belongs 
are among the most important sources of party irregularity and defection. Most 
voters, however, are anchored in a matrix of politically harmonious primary 
associations—a result, to some extent, of conscious selection and of the tendency 
for the social environment to bring together people of like views. 

6. Democrats and Republicans were observed to differ somewhat in their 


2 V, O. Key and Frank Munger, “Social Determinism and Electoral Decision: the 
Case of Indiana,” in Burdick and Brodbeck, American Voting Behavior, ch. 15. 
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response to family and other primary group influences, but the differences were 
neither large nor systematic enough to warrant firm generalization. If family 
political background is allowed to vary freely, Republican voters appear to con- 
form more strongly than Democrats to family influence, They also appear to be 
less affected by changes in life-style or social mobility—a result consistent with 
the findings reported by the Elmira study, by Maccoby, and others.?” These 
inferences, which imply the greater tenacity of Republican loyalties, are mis- 
leading, however, for they overlook the consideration that some of our Republi- 
cans and Democrats were initially indoctrinated by families of a contrary politi- 
cal persuasion. When we took this into account and controlled for family party 
preference, the differences between Democratic and Republican voters either 
disappeared or reversed themselves: Democrats from Democratic families and 
Republicans from Republican families proved to be equally stable; while Dem- 
ocrats from Republican family backgrounds turned out, on the average, to be 
somewhat more stable than Republicans from Democratic backgrounds. Voters 
whose origins were Democratic, in short, appear more resistant to conversion 
than voters from Republican backgrounds. These findings could mean either 
that Democratic families leave a more enduring imprint on the politics of their 
members or—a more plausible explanation—that the balance of non-family 
forces in the Twin City community favored the Democrats. On this explana- 
tion, the apparently greater tenacity of Democratic family influence would be 
largely an artifact of our measurement procedures, and would arise from our 
inability to assess independently other important influences in the community. 
In any event, the belief that Republicanism is the more magnetic and enduring 
preference, owing to the higher status of its more visible supporters and its 
symbolic identification with the middle and upper classes, is not substantiated 
in our data. The Republican party does tend, on the whole, to be the party of 
status, but it is not always the preferred or prestige party. Especially since the 
New Deal, with its strong impact on political affiliation and perceptions, the ad- 
vantage of being the prestige party belongs, in many communities, to the Dem- 
ocrats. 

7. Reference to the role of the community environment underscores the need 
to observe that primary group memberships cannot, by themselves, account for 
all the variance in political belief and affiliation, and that other influences, such 
as economic interest, status needs, the mass media, the behavior of the parties 
themselves, etc., will often have to be considered. We should also enter the 
qualification that, having dealt in this research largely with party affiliations, 
we cannot be certain that the results can be generalized to all forms of political 
attachment. We have, nevertheless, proceeded on the assumption that the sev- 
eral forms of political support are sufficiently alike so that knowledge gained 
from the study of party affiliation will prove useful in the investigation of other 
forms of political loyalty. 


27 Maccoby et al., op. cit.; Berelson ef al., op. cit. 
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ZORACH V. CLAUSON: THE IMPACT OF A SUPREME 
COURT DECISION* 


FRANK J. SORAUF 
The Pennsylvania State University 


It has become a commonplace that the Constitution is what the Supreme 
Court says it is. Scholars of American. constitutional law have, therefore, fo- 
cused their studies largely on the Court’s opinions as indices of the Constitu- 
tion’s current meaning. But however well established may be the Court’s role 
as the expounder of the constitutional document, the impact of a decision will 
depend on many individuals and circumstances far beyond the confines of the 
Court. This paper will examine the effects of the decision in Zorach v. Clauson! 
on public policy in the seven years since its announcement. It will attempt to 
follow the repercussions of one Supreme Court decision through the entire po- 
litical process within one area of political conflict—in this case the conflict over 
church-state relationships.? 

The impact of the Zorach decision on state court decisions, on administrative 
rulings, on legislative action, and on the educational policies of local school dis- 
tricts may also be viewed as a case study in federalism. Within the federal sys- 
tem, what limits affect the power of the Court to dictate adherence to the Con- 
stitution throughout the states? How effectively does it function as an instru- 
ment of national supremacy? How responsive are state and local authorities to 
shifting constitutional interpretations? 


I. THE DECISION 


Despite considerable diversity in detail, ‘released time” programs of reli- 
gious education have one principle in common: release from ordinary class-room 
attendance for students wishing to attend religious classes. Generally one hour 
a week is set aside for the purpose, and those students whose parents do not elect 
the religious classes for them are herded to study halls or given make-work exer- 
cises for the hour. The classes provided by the religious bodies of the commun- 
ity are referred to in religious education circles as “weekday church schools.” 

From a modest beginning shortly before World War I the released time move- 
ment expanded irregularly through the ’20s and ’30s, and then surged ahead 


* I am indebted for assistance in this project to both the Council on Research and the 
Social Science Research Center of the Pennsylvania State University. 

1343 U. S. 306 (1952). 

2 For somewhat similar studies see Walter Murphy, “Civil Liberties and the Japanese 
American Cases: A Study in the Uses of Stare Decisis,” Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 
11 (March, 1958), pp. 3-12; Jack W. Peltason, Federal Courts in the Political Process 
(Garden City, N. Y., 1955), ch. 6; and Gordon Patric, “The Impact of a Court Decision: 
Aftermath of the McCollum Case,” Journal of Public Law, Vol. 6 (Fall 1957), pp. 455- 
464, 
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dramatically in the wartime and post-war religious renaissance.’ In the late 
’40s, however, one Mrs. Vashti McCollum pressed a suit through the Illinois 
courts and to the Supreme Court of the United States, challenging the constitu- 
tionality of the released time program of the Champaign schools, as a breach in 
the wall of separation between church and state. The Supreme Court, in an 8-1 

. decision, agreed.‘ Justice Black, speaking for the Court, noted: “Here not only 
are the State’s tax-supported public school buildings used for the dissemination 
of religious doctrines. The State also affords sectarian groups an invaluable aid 
in that it helps to provide pupils for their religious classes through use of the 
State’s compulsory public school machinery. This is not separation of Church 
and State.’’ 

Public reaction to the McCollum decision was distinctly hostile. A number of 
communities across the country defied the Court and continued to, hold reli- 
gious classes in school rooms. A brief examination of the periodical indexes for 
the next few years indicates the extent of the wrath and condemnation heaped 
on the Court in leading journals. More particularly, in the constitutional uncer- 
tainty about released time that the McCollum case created, school districts and 
religious bodies began to cast about for acceptable programs and to test in the 
courts the applicable limits of the McCollum rule. During this period of consti- 
tutional sparring another test case, Zorach v. Clauson, emerged from Brooklyn. 

This case questioned the released time program of the New York city schools. 
Unlike the Champaign plan the New York program required that religious 
classes be held off the school premises, that all costs (even of application blanks) 
be borne by the organizations, and that there be no announcements or com- 
ments on the program during regular school sessions. The churches were, how- 
ever, to make weekly attendance reports to the schools. Taxpayer-parents 
challenged the arrangement on the ground that the weight and influence of the 
public schools were placed squarely in support of released time, since the pro- 
gram depended on the schools’ suspending classes and enforcing attendance. 
The New York courts swept aside these contentions to uphold it. In a 6-3 deci- 
sion the U. 8. Supreme Court sustained the state courts and the New York plan 
itself, 

Writing for the majority, Justice Douglas first dismissed the argument that 
coercion had been used to get students into religious classes, and then turned 
to expound a theory of the separation of church and state quite at odds with 
the Court’s earlier statement of an absolute separation in the Everson® and 
McCollum cases: 


The First Amendment, however, does not say that in every and all respects, there shall 
be a separation of Church and State. Rather, it studiously defines the manner, the specific 


3 For the best brief but authoritative survey of released time in America, see Erwin L. 
Shaver, The Weekday Church School (Boston, 1956). Dr. Shaver served for many years 
as the Executive Director of Weekday Religious Education. of the National Council of 
Churches. 

4 McCollum v. Board of Education, 333 U. S. 203 (1948). 

5 Ibid., p. 212. 

è Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U. S. 1 (1947). 
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ways, in which there shall be no concert or union or dependency one on the other. That is 
the common sense of the matter. Otherwise the state and religion would be aliens to each 
other—hostile, suspicious, and even unfriendly.” 


For further support Douglas listed current instances of church-state coopera- 
tion, noting that even the Supreme Court’s sessions begin with a plea for Divine 
guidance. Following this enunciation of new doctrine, he uttered his frequently 
quoted dictum on religion in American life and institutions: 

We are a religious people whose institutions presuppose a Supreme Being. ... When 
the state encourages religious instruction or cooperates with religious authorities by ad- 
justing the schedule of public events to sectarian needs, it follows the best of our tra- 
ditions. For it then respects the religious nature of our people and accommodates the pub- 
lic service to their spiritual needs. To hold that it may not would be to find in the Consti- 
tution a requirement that the government show a callous indifference to religious groups. 
That would be preferring those who believe in no religion over those who do believe... . 
[W]e find no constitutional requirement which makes it necessary for government to be 
hostile to religion and to throw its weight against efforts to widen the effective scope of 
religious influence. 


Government must, therefore, not coerce religious observance, but it may coop- 
erate with religious bodies, accommodate itself to their convenience, and even 
encourage programs of religious instruction. “[I]t can close its doors or suspend 
its operations,” Douglas wrote, “as to those who want to repair to their reli- 
gious sanctuary for worship or instruction. No more than that is undertaken 
here.”” In conclusion Douglas reaffirmed the McCollum precedent and dis- 
tinguished the facts there at issue from those before the Court. 

Each of the three dissenters spoke individually. Justice Black, the Court’s 
spokesman in the Everson and McCollum cases, could find no significant differ- 
ences between the Brooklyn and Champaign programs—at least not enough to 
justify upholding the Brooklyn plan. He concluded by reaffirming his doctrine 
of an absolute separation, pressing its wisdom upon the Court. Justice Frank- 
furter argued the coercive elements of a system in which the non-religious 
student was compelled to remain in school and regretted that the appellants 
had been denied an opportunity to prove coercion in the lower courts. Justice 
Jackson’s dissent—which can at best be called intemperate—deals as much with 
the Court itself as with religious education. After reiterating the argument that 
the program rested on state coercion, Jackson turned to remind his “evangelistic 
brethren” that ‘what should be rendered to God does not need to be decided 
and collected by Caesar.” He agreed, too, that the distinction between the 
Champaign and Brooklyn programs was “trivial, almost to the point of cyni- 
cism” and concluded his philippic by supposing that the majority opinion would 
“be more interesting to students of psychology and of the judicial processes 
than to students of constitutional law.” ! 


7 Cited note 1 above, p. 312. 
8 Ibid., p. 314. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Ibid., pp. 324-325. 

u Ibid., p. 325. 
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So much for the case and decision itself. We turn now to the impact of the 
Zorach decision on released time programs and on church-state relations in gen- 
eral. 


It. INITIAL REACTION AND RECEPTION 


The friends of released time reacted immediately to the Zorach decision with 
extravagant praise. It was tritely hailed as the “magne carta for the weekday 
religious education movement,”” “a landmark in the history of America,” 
and “a great piece of jurisprudence.” ™ Justice Douglas was saluted for averting 
the dangers of advancing secularism. Even the date of the decision was com- 
memorated: ‘during the week of April 28 each year . . . some weekday classes 
hold special observances and contribute to a fund to help bring weekday church 
schools to communities which do not have them.’ 

In their attempts to explain the general doctrine of church-state relations in 

the Zorach decision to their readers and members, the supporters of released 
time programs were generally agreed in their interpretations. Most noted with 
triumph that the decision “radically revised the Everson-McCollum doctrine 
on ‘separation’ ”!8 and that the Court had had to retreat from its unrealistic 
doctrine of complete separation. One well-known religious educator went so far 
as to observe that “the principle of friendly co-operation between the state and 
religious bodies was substituted for that of absolute separation” and that the 
whole issue of separation ‘‘may be said to be wide open.” 17 

Enthusiasm and wide-sweeping interpretation also marks these commenta- 
tors’ development of the narrow legal issues in the decision. The “shadow of 
illegality has been dispelled,’’!’ the decision “removes the apparent stigma that 
weekday religious education has been under in the minds of many,”!* the deci- 
sion “established without a doubt the legality of releasing pupils from the 
public schools’?°—so went announcements of the good tidings. At least in the 
initial burst of optimism, the local religious leader or educator might easily have 
gathered that all released time programs had been sanctioned and that the 
McCollum precedent was no more. For instance, one commentator noted simply 


12 Erwin L. Shaver, “Weekday Religious Education Secures Its Charter and Faces a 
Challenge,” Religious Education, Vol. 48 (January~Feburary, 1953), p. 43. 

13 Walter Howlett, A Review and Challenge of Sixteen Years (published by the Greater 
New York Co-ordinating Committee on Released Time, no date), p. 6. 

u Robert ©. Hartnett, “Religious Education and the Constitution,” America, Vol. 
87 (May 24, 1952), p. 225. 

16 Shaver, The Weekday Church School, p. 60. 

18 Hartnett, op. cit., p. 225. 

1! F, Ernest Johnson, “Religion and Education,” Progressive Education, Vol. 33 
(September, 1956), p. 146. 

18 Shaver, op. cit. note 15 above, p. 31. 

19 “Following the Best of Our Traditions,” National Council Outlook, Vol. 2 (June, 
1952), p. 20. 

20 Introducing the Weekday Church School (published by the Division of Christian Edu- 
cation of the National Council of Churches, no date), p. 15. 
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that the Court “reversed” itself in the Zorach case,” and another thought it 
had “cut the heart out of the McCollum decision” and “greatly modified, if 
not virtually overruled” it.?? To be sure, Erwin L. Shaver, the generally recog- 
nized leader of the released time movement, cautioned that there was “‘no con- 
tradiction” between the two cases, explaining the “seeming reversal” on the 
basis of two differing sets of facts.” His was, however, a lone counsel of caution. 

The exuberance of released time advocates was matched by the disappoint- 
ment of its opponents. Varied in approach, their comments reflected both a 
generalized dissatisfaction with the decision, and a desire to minimize its effect. 
The Christian Century in its initial editorial reaction went to great pains to 
point out that the New York program differed fundamentally from the one 
invalidated in Champaign. Unlike the favorable commentaries, it concluded 
that the McCollum precedent had certainly not been overruled. It also thought, 
contrary to the supporters, that Justice Douglas’s opinion “will not clarify the 
church-and-state issue, but will produce much future litigation.”™ Church and 
State, publication of the Protestants and Other Americans United for the 
Separation of Church and State, ran only a brief news item devoted largely to 
excerpts from the dissenting opinions.” 

For his part, Professor R. Freeman Butts attempted to underplay the Court’s 
dictum, quoted above, by distinguishing between “we as a people” and “we as a 
government” and by insisting that “we as a government” must be neutral on 
all religious issues.” Another authority on school law, while deploring that the 
Court had “really muddied” the waters of constitutional doctrine in the Zorach 
case, nonetheless concluded that it was not a reversal of the earlier Champaign 
precedent.?’ Finally, some among the opponents of released time avoided or ig- 
nored the force of the Zorach decision entirely. The chairman of the Anti- 
Defamation League, for instance, has observed that the Zorach decision reaf- 
firms the doctrine of church-state separation laid down in the earlier Everson 
and McCollum cases.?8 

This brief excursion into the reactions to the Zorach decision indicates that 
representatives of interest groups on the two sides of the issue have, by perceiv- 
ing within the bounds of a distinct frame of reference, really divided the Court’s 


41 Herbert B. Mulford, “A Pattern for Religion in Public Education,” Religious Educa- 
tion, Vol. 49 (September—October, 1954), p. 333. 

28 Robert F. Drinan, “The Supreme Court and Religion,” The Commonweal, Vol. 56 
(September 12, 1952), p. 554. 

23 Shaver, op. cit. note 12 above, p. 40. 

2% “The Court Concurs,” Christian Century, Vol. 69 (May 14, 1952), p. 582. 

25 Church and State Newsletter, Vol. 5 (May, 1952), p. 2. This account gives 21 lines of 
type to the majority opinion and 76 to the dissenters. 

2 “The Relation between Religion and Education,” Progressive Education, Vol. 33 
(September, 1956), p. 142. 

27 Lee O. Garber, “Confusing Decisions on Released Time,” Nation’s Schools, Vol. 50 
(August, 1952), p. 72. 

28 Henry E. Schultz, Religious Education and the Public Schools (published by the Anti- 
Defamation League, New York, 1955), p, 5. 
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precedent into two sharply contrasting images. Readers who overlap these self- 
selected audiences are confronted by two “precedents” rather than one. 
Whether McCollum was reversed or followed, whether the separation doctrine 
is clarified or confused, whether all or only some released time programs have 
judicial approval seems to depend on the commitments one brings to his ap- 
praisal of the decision. 


III. THE IMPACT ON RELEASED TIME PROGRAMS 


The impact of a Supreme Court decision should be most obvious in its direct 
and primary effect on the policies in question. In this instance the Zorach 
opinion, touted as a “magna charta” for the released time movement, rescued 
certain programs from the constitutional limbo to which they presumably had 
been consigned by the McCollum case. The empirical question, then, is whether 
it has in fact stimulated and accelerated the growth of these programs. This 
turns out to be not an easy question to answer. 

Aggregate statistical totals of the number of children receiving released time 
religious training are impossible to come by. Several commentators seem to 
agree that after the McCollum decision in 1948 the released time programs fell 
off by some 20 per cent, accounting for a pupil loss of about 10 per cent.?? By 
1953 the total attendance was variously estimated between 2,000,000 and 
2,500,000—back just about to the pre-McCollum total. Three to five years later, 
leaders of the movement were setting enrolments at about 3,000,000 in pro- 
grams in over 3,000 communities in 45 or 46 states.®° All of the losses after the 
McCollum decision were apparently recouped by 1953, and in the last five years 
enrolments have risen to an all-time high. Dr. Shaver sums up the growth in re- 
cent years as “ʻa modest increase since 1952, although not a great one.’ 

Enrolment statistics from scattered states and communities also confirm the 
general impression of a modest over-all growth since Zorach, with more sub- 
stantial Increases in some instances. The United Lutheran Church, for example, 
reports a 28 per cent growth in weekday church schools and a 13 per cent in- 
crease in pupils between the years 1951 and 1953.*2 And if one accepts various 
data from the state of New York at face value, enrolments there have doubled, 
from 225,000 in 1952 to 450,000 in 1956. 

Accounts of the impact of Zorach in specific communities supplement these 
statistical indications. The school board in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, was re- 


29 “State Support of Church Schools” (mimeographed excerpts from the reports of the 
Board for Parish Education of the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod), p. 19, and Shaver, 
op. cit. note 12 above, p. 41. . 

30 Tbid.; Erwin L. Shaver letter to the author, March 14, 1958; various mimeographed 
press releases of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference; and Charles H. Tuttle, “No Poor Relation in the House of the State,” 
National Council Outlook, Vol. 2 (June, 1952), p. 4. 

31 Shaver letter to the author, March 14, 1958. 

2 W. Kent Gilbert, Suggested Procedures for an Evaluation of the Weekday Church 
School Series of the United Lutheran Church in America (Columbia U.: D.Ed. thesis, 1955). 
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ported (in a journal that can hardly be called friendly) to have inaugurated a 
released time program immediately after the decision of the Brooklyn case. 
“Protestant and Jewish leaders represented in the local Council of Churches 
withdrew their formal opposition to the plan after the April 28 Supreme Court 
decision upholding the New York system of ‘released time,’ but voted not to 
participate themselves during the coming school year.” Finally, in these com- 
munity policy debates the impact of the decision is reflected in the determina- 
tion of some religious groups to press their newly won advantage. The New 
York Times reported in late 1952 the efforts of the United Lutheran Church “at 
increasing church pressure on public schools to permit children to receive week- 
day religious education under the released-time system.’ 

The ability of local authorities to begin released time programs may depend 
to some extent on the willingness of state legislatures to authorize or tolerate 
them. Yet no new legislation on the subject has been enacted by any state since 
the Zorach case decision. Bills to authorize released time programs in New 
Hampshire were beaten down in the 1953, 1955, and 1957 legislative sessions. 
Similar proposals have also been introduced in the Michigan and Arizona legis- 
latures with similar results. Evidently, the Court’s permissive opinion has 
failed to influence legislative policy-making in the states. However, enabling 
legislation is not usually necessary; only 13 states have laws expressly permit- 
ting absence for religious instruction.* In most states the localities simply begin 
their programs under the regular educational authority with some vague as- 
surances that they are not violating any state statutory or constitutional re- 
strictions on religious education. Even in Virginia, where released time flour- 
ishes as in no other state, no explicit state authority for it exists. 

In these circumstances the states’ attorneys general, as the construers and ap- 
pliers of state limitations, assume an important role in charting the legal prog- 
ress of released time programs. Here the impact of Zorach is easier to assess. In 
only four instances, apparently, has a state attorney general found occasion to 
mention the Zorach precedent in dealing with released time or similar programs 
of religious education, The attorney general of Iowa upheld a released time plan 
in Dubuque that was virtually identical to the Brooklyn plan.* An opinion in 
Indiana reaffirmed the constitutionality of a state statute that an earlier at- 
torney general had held to be in grave doubt after McCollum. Here again there 
were no significant differences between the program authorized and the one 


33 Church and State Newsletter, Vol. 5 (June, 1952), p. 3. 

*% October 14, 1952, p. 35. 

3 See: Research Division of the National Educational Association, “The State and 
Sectarian Education,” Research Bulletin, Vol. 34 (Dec., 1956) for the best summary of 
state legislation. It cites 14 states with permissive legislation, but the New Mexico listing 
turns out to involve a favorable ruling by the attorney general on the basis of ordinary 
school legislation. The 13 are: California, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and 
West Virginia. 

% Opinion of August 18, 1953, Thirtieth Biennial Report of the Iowa Attorney General 
(1954), pp. 73-76. 
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the Court upheld in Zorach.*” Thirdly, the Vermont attorney general in 1954 
cited Zorach v. Clauson in holding unconstitutional any religious classes in the 
schools during school hours. He hastened to add, however, that there would be 
no federal or state constitutional objection to classes held off school premises 
and made available to all sects.** Finally, the Oregon attorney general referred 
to Zorach somewhat ambiguously in holding that local school boards are not 
free under the Oregon released time law to refuse requests for a released time 
program in a local community.*® Reports persist that attorneys general in sev- 
eral other states have informally decided such issues since 1952, but these are 
unconfirmed and too sketchy and fugitive to deal with here. 

To round out the picture, mention ought also to be made of the uncertainties 
the decision has created. In relaxing the stringencies of the McCollum decision, 
it has still not resolved the status of such a program as Utah has adopted. Re- 
leased time classes in that state extend to five hours a week, receive high school 
credit in some parts of the state, and are taught by special, state-accredited 
teachers. A learned observer therefore suggests: 

Elements showing some degreé of control by the state of released time teachers, the 
degree of identification and coercion inherent in granting credit, some danger of unconsti- 
tutional administration, a possibility of attack on the ground of state preference for one . 
religion, plus an unusual amount of time allowed for religious studies tend toward a 
stronger case for unconstitutionality than Zorach.* 


This compilation indicates that the impact of Zorach on local policy decisions 
has been a tonic to the movement, although it has hardly revolutionized the 
pattern of religious education. 


Iv. THE ISSUE OF COMPLIANCE 


It is no secrét that after the McCollum decision, and despite it, many com- 
munities continued to hold released time classes in public school buildings. The 
most conservative estimate places non-compliance at 15 per cent of the pro- 
grams,“ and other estimates run up to 40 and 50 per cent in some states. Five 
years later in the Zorach case the Court reaffirmed the McCollum ruling but of- 
fered the localities a clearly constitutional alternative: religious education off 
school premises. Have local religious and educational groups met the Court 
half-way and given up released time in the school room? 

The answer is ‘no—not entirely.” In 1956 a knowledgeable authority on 
school law wrote that ‘school systems in virtually every state violate in some 
way the legal principles concerning religious instruction in the public schools.” 


37 Opinion No. 24 of June 1, 1956, Opinions of the Attorney General of Indiana (1956), 
pp. 105-114. ; - 

38 Opinion No. 14 of July, 1954, Biennial Report of the Attorney General of Vermont 
(1954-1956), pp. 95-98. 

49 Opinion No. 2890 of December 2, 1954, Biennial Report and Opinions of the Attorney 
General of Oregon, (1954-1956). 

40 Ruth W. Wilkins, ‘“Constitutionality of Utah Released Time Program,” Utah Law 
Review, Vol. 3 (Spring, 1953), p. 339. 
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Some of the violations are unwitting, he wrote, but knowing violators include 
“some persons holding responsible church or school positions.” Apart from 
such generalizations, precise estimates of non-compliance are not easy to make. 
Apparently, all or most of the programs run by the Virginia Council of Churches 
still use school rooms, many communities in Texas do also,“ and there are 
many reports of school room use in scattered places. Released time programs are 
conducted in school rooms in five Pennsylvania counties of which I am aware. 
Finally, Religious Education two years ago disclosed that a casual poll of re- 
leased time programs indicated that 32 per cent were still holding classes in 
school buildings, although some were paying token rentals of from $5 to $100 
a year.* 

Uncertainty about what constitutes non-compliance complicates this assess- 
ment. The transparent ruse of “renting” community educational facilities for 
five dollars a year is an obvious evasion of the Zorach rule. But what of holding 
religious instruction in schools during the lunch hour?“¢ Or after school hours? 
Or what of giving high school credit for Bible classes? Or of holding released 
time classes in publicly owned community centers? Or of giving class credit for 
otherwise acceptable released time programs?*” Apparently, in this “twilight 
area,” the very groups that are most adept in expanding aid to religion by 
analogous application of the precedent have been unwilling at the same time to 
apply the limitations of Zorach. 

Dr. Shaver and the Division of Christian Education of the National Council 
of Churches, to be sure, have clearly and repeatedly urged compliance. The 
very vigor of their urgings may, in fact, be taken as some indication of the de- 
gree of non-compliance. In a 1956 speech Shaver urged the need for dispelling 
the mood of illegality which still pervades the weekday church school movement in some 


quarters. Much of this is due to the same attitude of defiance or indifference to decisions 
of the Supreme Court that one finds in the segregation issue. Such an attitude toward 


- the Zorach decision should be opposed just as strongly as the non-conforming attitude 


toward the segregation decision.“ 


aE, C. Bolmeier, “Legality and Propriety of Religious Instruction in the Public 
Schools,” Educational Forum, Vol. 20 (May, 1956), p. 480. 

4 Luther Flynn, A Study of Moral, Spiritual, and Religious Values in the Public Schools 
of Virginia (U, of Virginia: D.Ed. thesis, 1956). 

“ William A. Flachmeier, Religious Education and the Public Schools of Texas (U. of 
Texas: Ph.D. thesis, 1955). 

4 Erwin L. Shaver, “A Look at Weekday Church Schools,” Religious Education, Vol. 
51 (Jan.-Feb., 1956), pp. 18-39. 

© New York Times, February 20, 1955, p. 88. The program then reached 100 of 280 
high schoo! pupils in Bangor, Michigan. 

47 Church and State Newsletter and the releases and memos of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, though obviously parties to the dispute, repeatedly carry stories of 
such local practices. See also Flachmeier, op. cit., and Jack J. Early, Religious Practices in 
the Public Schools in Selected Communities in Kentucky (U. of Kentucky: D.Ed. thesis, 
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48 Frank M, McKibben, Report and Interpretation of the First National Conference on 
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Other writings and speeches of his repeatedly urge local religious groups to re- 
fuse the help of school authorities in recruiting and registering students, to 
avoid the use of public school machinery and buildings for any aspect of the 
program, and to refrain from trying “to ‘get by’ with legal infractions because 
their communities may not object.” 

Conceivably, what appears to be non-compliance to an outside observer may 
be only the ignorance of some local officials. To get some limited information on 
this possibility, I sent questionnaires to the county superintendents of schools 
in Pennsylvania’s 67 counties. One question confronted them with five possible 
forms of released time program and asked them to mark the alternatives they 
thought the Supreme Court would presently consider unconstitutional. The re- 
sults, summarized in Table I, indicate that nearly all the 50 county superintend- 


TABLE I, JUDGMENTS OF 50 PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS ON THE 
UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF RELEASED TIME PLANS 





“ “ a 
Released Time Plan Responses of “Un- % “Uncon 


constitutional” stitutional” 
1. Classes in school rooms, taught by regular teacher 49 98 
2. Classes in school rooms, taught by representatives 
of religions 47 94 
3. Classes in school rooms, taught after regular school 
hours 41 82 
4. Classes taught off school premises by representa- E 
tives of religions 8 16 
5. Classes taught off school premises when all classes 
dismissed 1 2 


ents who responded to this question were well aware of the prevailing constitu- 
tional law on released time. If anything, they lean to a rigid interpretation of 
separation, as their overwhelming judgment on the uncertain third alternative 
indicates.®° If this degree of constitutional sophistication prevails in the other 
states, non-compliance with the Zorach decision must be knowing evasion. In 
fact, in Pennsylvania the five county superintendents indicating classroom use 
for released time in their counties are even more aware of the constitutional 
niceties in this area than the average superintendent. 


4° Shaver, “A New Day Dawns for Weekday Religious Education,” p. 8. For his other 
warnings, see The Weekday Church School; Introducing the Weekday Church School (Na- 
tional Council of Churches, no date); and Remember the Weekday to Teach Thereon (Na- 
tional Council of Churches, no date). 

50 A total of 59 of 67 answered the questionnaire, although only 50 responded to this 
question, A total of 33 superintendents reported they have released time programs in their 
counties, and 26 reported they do not. Of the 33 counties with released time, at least five 
still use school rooms, and two use community centers. The respondents making “cor- 
rect” judgments on the issues of constitutionality are evenly divided between counties 
with released time programs and those without. 
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V. THE PRECEDENT EXPANDS 


The impact of the Zorach rule does not stop with its direct consequences. 
Contrary to the gloomy expectations of Justice Frankfurter and others, there 
has been no further ardent rash of released time litigation following Zorach, nor 
has the decision fired up old debates on the issue. All sides in the general con- 
troversy over church-state relations have apparently decided that released 
time is now a settled issue, and have shifted their efforts to more advanced pro- 
posals. In this shifting of debate the Zorach decision has served both as legal 
precedent and political symbol and has had, consequently, a far-reaching in- 
fluence quite beyond the particular facts on which it originally rested. The 
possibility of exactly this sort of application of the decision prompted the 
editors of the official organ of the National Council of Churches to warn: 

... it is perhaps inevitable that some will uncritically assume that now “anything goes.” 
This unwarranted implication will and ought to be stoutly resisted. This decision deals 
only with a specific case before the court. The decision says nothing explicitly about public 
aid to parochial schools, about required Bible reading and prayer in the public schools, or 
about the chaplainey system of the Armed Services, military hospitals and government 
achools,* 

But their advice went unheeded. 

At the very least, the Zorach precedent has been applied by analogy to vali- 
date or support varieties of religious education other than released time pro- 
grams, When, for instance, the New York Board of Regents in March, 1955, 
recommended the injection of moral and spiritual values into the public school 
curricula of the state, it cited the Zorach dicta to buttress its assumptions about 
the relevance of religious education to the Republic. One scholar, proposing 
programs of teaching “about” religion in a “non-denominational’”’ manner in 
the public schools, surmises that in light of the Zorach decision “there is good 
reason to believe that non-indoctrinational study of religion as a part of the cul- 
ture will not fall under the ban.’ Speaking also of this kind of program, an- 
other scholar appraises the Zorach decision and declares that now “we have 
Carte blanche to do what we think is morally, educationally, and philosophically 
sound in this field on the college level.’’®4 For another commentator permissive 
cooperation is quickly transformed to compulsory alliance: 

If, as the Court said, the state follows the best of our traditions when it encourages 
religious instruction or cooperates with religious authorities by adjusting the schedule of 
public events to sectarian needs (off public property), how much more faithful to Ameri- 


can tradition is the state when it requires that its own schools teach America’s [religious] 
heritage to its young citizens and future guardians of our Republic?® 


i “Following the Best of Our Traditions,” National Council Outlook (June, 1952), 
p. 20, 

& Mentioned in Joseph F. Costanzo, ‘Religion in Public School Education,” Thought, 
Vol. 31 (Summer, 1956), p. 218. 

8 F, Ernest Johnson (ed.), American Education and Religion: The Problem of Religion 
in the Schools (New York, 1952), p. 190. 

& David W. Louisell, “Constitutional Limitations and Supports for Dealing with Re- 
ligion in Publie Higher Education,” Religious Education, Vol. 50 (Sept.-Oct., 1955), p. 289. 

5 Costanzo, op. cit., pp. 237-238. 
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Similar expansions of the Zorach rule to cover other issues of religion in educa- 
tion have occurred in the courts. A Massachusetts court in reaffirming the 
legality of Bible reading in the public schools drew attention to Zorach as sanc- 
tioning a similar religious activity in the school. A year later the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals held that employment of members of religious orders, wearing 
religious garb and symbols, to teach in public schools did not violate the 
church-state separation. In so holding, it cited the Zorach case as an example 
of the Supreme Court’s approval of analogous aid to religion.5’7 The Tennessee 
Supreme Court also recently ruled that reciting the Lord’s Prayer, reading a 
verse of the Bible, or singing an “inspiring song” in the public schools did not 
breach the constitutional separation. In the course of its opinion the Court 
cited Zorach, but only to refer to its insistence that in cooperating with religion 
government be “neutral when it comes to competition between sects.’58 

The outward expansion of the Zorach precedent does not stop here. Courts 
and interest groups have taken its new doctrine of a “part-way” separation of 
church and state to expand the permissible area of government aid to and co- 
operation with organized religion. At the minimum some commentators edge 
cautiously away from the new doctrine to assert that “the legality of a friendly 
governmental attitude toward religious sects and institutions is now solidly 
affirmed.’’5? And at the other extreme, one scholar found in the Zorach decision 
proof that the separation of church and state can in reality amount to a denial 
of religious liberty: “If and where a community feels so strongly about religion 
in relation to the education of its children that it insists on some token of reli- 
gious faith within the school, what we are dealing with is an elemental demand 
for religious liberty.”® The California Supreme Court, in ruling that aid to 
religions in the form of property tax exemptions was not unconstitutional, also 
took note of the Court’s new and relaxed doctrine of separation.® 

Beyond these influences on other forms of religious education and on the 
issue of church-state relations, the precedent has spread slowly outward to 
touch more general questions of religious liberty. And no part of the decision 
has contributed so much to this inflation of the precedent as Justice Douglas’s 
gratuitous assertion that ‘‘we are a religious people whose institutions presup- 
pose a Supreme Being.’ One could, in fact, discuss the Zorach decision simply 


5 Commonwealth v. Renfrew, 126 N.E. 2d 109 (1955). 

67 Rawlings v. Butler, 290 S.W. 2d 801 (1956). i 

$8 Carden v. Bland, 288 S.W. 2d 718 (1956), p. 722. I should also note that in one state 
case the Zorach decision was used to deny an expansion of church-state cooperation. The 
New Jersey Supreme Court held the distribution of Gideon Bibles in the public schools 
to be preferential aid for some religious sects. See Tudor v. Board of Education, 100 A. 2d 
857 (1953). This is, however, the only instance of the restrictive use of the precedent in 
state or federal courts of which I am aware. 

5° Paul N. Elbin, “Religion in State Schools,” Christian Century, Vol. 69 (September 
17, 1952), p. 1061. 

60 F. Ernest Johnson (ed,), op. cit., p. 195. 

& Lundberg v. County of Alameda, 298 P. 2d 1 (1956), p. 7. 

# 343 U.S. 306, p. 314. 
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as a study in the misadventures of a dictum, for the courts have been as uncriti- 
cal and unrestrained as laymen in embracing it. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court, for instance, turned to it to support its 
contention that “immoral” has a sufficiently precise and definite meaning for 
statutory use. A Federal district court used the dictum to support a denial of 
a petition for naturalization to an atheist who refused to take the statutory oath 
of allegiance. In the Zorach case, wrote the judge, the Supreme Court “has not 
deemed it to be old fashioned to declare, ‘We are a religious people whose insti- 
tutions presuppose a Supreme Being.’ ”% The same phrase has also helped a 
New York judge find meaning for “immorality” in a concurring opinion,® and 
in another case supported the upholding of a pledge of allegiance to ‘‘one na- 
tion, under God.’’* Similarly, a member of the New York Board of Regents 
notes that in the Zorach ruling the Court proclaimed that “belief and de- 
pendence upon Almighty God is still the basic law of this great nation.’’® So 
the Court’s dictum is turned from a statement of social fact to a constitutional 
imperative. 

Finally, one ought to note that the Zorach precedent has in the hands of lay- 
men expanded curiously in another direction. From its pages the friends of re- 
leased time have fashioned two spurious constitutional doctrines. One of these 
comes from Erwin Shaver, who in several of his writings has read the Court’s 
decision to demand rather than permit released time in the states. “It is now,” 
he writes, “the ‘unalienable right’ of every parent of a public school child, if he 
so requests it, to have his child excused for ‘religious observance and education.’ 
In no state or local community can this right be denied.’’®* The other is voiced 
by a number of partisans who have convinced themselves that the decision “re- 
affirms the right of parents to determine the content and method of their chil- 
dren’s education,’’®? and that “parental rights in education—a longstanding 
American tradition—received new vindication” in the decision.” There has 
been no judicial support for these two constitutional excursions. 

The impact of Zorach beyond the bounds of the facts it decided and the rules 
it enunciated illustrates how Supreme Court precedents, as soon as they leave 
judicial hands, enter another realm of policy-making and become symbols in 
political debate and deliberation. A certain expansion and exaggeration of doc- 
trine in this process is normal and expected. But the expansion is encouraged 
and accelerated when the decision is as freighted with sweeping dicta and legal 
homilies as Zorach. It is no overstatement to say that in their rush to embrace 


8 Commonwealth v. Randall, 133 A. 2d 276 (1957). 

“ Petition of Plywacki, 107 F. Supp. 593 (1952), p. 593. 

% Commercial Pictures v. Board of Regents, 113 N.E. 2d 502 (1953), p. 511. 

8 Lewis v. Allen, 159 N.Y.S. 2d 807 (1957). 

8 New York Times, June 16, 1952, p. 18. 

58 Erwin L. Shaver, “A New Day Dawns for Weekday Religious Education,” Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Education, Vol. 28 (July-August, 1952), p. 8. 

& Shaver, op. cit. note 12 above, p. 39. 

7° Msgr. John S. Middleton, Secretary of Education for the New York Archdiocese, in 
New York Times, April 29, 1952, p. 23. 
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Justice Douglas’s comforting words the friends of the decision have smothered 
its legal distinctions. 


VI. THE PRECEDENT VANISHES 


On the other hand, there have been several instances where the Zorach deci- 
sion has, surprisingly, been ignored when directly relevant; and ignored not 
only by interested groups and individuals but also in opinions of state courts 
and attorneys general. Since 1953 several such courts and officials have 
omitted mention of the Zorach rule in deciding the very questions of religious 
education and separation in which technicians of the law might be expected 
to consult the precedent. The fact that one finds the Zorach precedent serving 
in unlikely cases and failing to serve in other, more likely ones, lends credence 
to the old proposition that, contrary to the canons of jurisprudence, judges 
may deduce precedents from decisions. 

The Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, in holding state payments to sectar- 
ian training schools invalid, in 1955 cited the Everson and McCollum cases as 
the last words on the separation of church and state.7! And a dissent in a Ken- 
tucky case in 1956 cited the Everson case at length on the issue of separation 
without mentioning the Court’s relaxation of the doctrine in Zorach.” In re- 
sponse to a 1954 query about the denominational use of public school facilities, 
with or without rental fee, the Nevada attorney general held such practices to 
breach the separation of church and state. After confessing he could find no 
cases deciding these particular facts, he cited the general dicta of the Everson 
and McCollum cases without mentioning the Court’s less rigorous standards in 
Zorach,” Finally, the Illinois attorney general, approving the holding of sec- 
tarian classes on school premises by regular school teachers before or after 
school hours, did not mention Zorach. The McCollum precedent stands curi- 
ously alone in his opinion, even though for this purpose it is probably a less 
favorable precedent than Zorach.™ 


VII. IN CONCLUSION 


Initially, a precedent such as Zorach v. Clauson legalizes certain policies 
within the states, and interested parties and officials of the state apply the 
precedent to identical or similar programs. This much is the immediate and 
intended result of the Court’s action, and it can be measured in terms of the 
growth of the program. More important, however, may well be the secondary 
impact of the decision on new and unsettled issues. The expansion of the Zorach 
precedent illustrates the tendency of an opinion to radiate constitutional sanc- 
tions far beyond its original boundaries. Its history ought also to suggest that a 
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Supreme Court precedent is in no sense an objective fact, that its interpreta- 
tions and application depend as much on the goals and involvements of the 
groups concerned as on the words of the decision itself. To rephrase the old saw, 
the precedent in reality consists of what influential partisans and decision-mak- 
ers say the Supreme Court says it is. 

In effect, the Zorach precedent represents a continuation and extension, 
rather than a resolution, of conflict in the arena of church-state relations. By 
altering the balance among the contending interests, the decision has reframed 
the issue, shifted somewhat the focus of the conflict, triggered new interest 
group activity, and brought other policy-making organs into action. Released 
time programs are sanctioned and grow modestly with greatly diminished op- 
position, and their proponents take a cue from Zorach to press for new policies in 
the area of greater lenience the Court appeared to open up in the decision. So 2 
decision such as this, especially one so thickly larded with popular dicta, creates 
a political and constitutional climate which encourages new goals and further? 
innovations in aid to religion, thereby leading to the next test case. Beyond re- 
solving old policy conflicts, then, the precedent has been used to advance and 
sanction new policy goals. 

The evidence of non-compliance with the Zorach ruling indicates the limited 
effectiveness of the Court in maintaining constitutional uniformity within the 
federal system. Especially in religiously homogeneous communities where there 
are no dissident elements strong enough to protest or begin court action, the 
McCollum and Zorach rules are evaded and ignored. Although centralized judi- 
cial review of the litigation of such controversies has brought some uniformity 
of doctrine, the highly decentralized machinery of compliance thwarts real na- 
tional uniformity of practice. 

Finally, this analysis of the impact of Zorach v. Clauson illustrates once again 
that the doctrines of sociological jurisprudence cut two ways. Doubtless the 
Court felt forced by prevailing values to retreat in the Zorach case from its 
earlier absolutist position on the separation of church and state. But in so ac- 
commodating the mores of the time, it has created a symbol and an endorse- 
ment—the Zorach precedent—that is at the moment reshaping and molding 
the very values which the Court will have to attend to in later decisions. 
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ON DERGE’S METROPOLITAN AND OUTSTATE 
LEGISLATIVE DELEGATIONS 


In the December, 1958 issue of this Revirw, “a note of factual skepticism” 
was introduced into the standard theme of urban-rural conflict in state legisla- 
tures. The conclusions drawn in that article were limited to Illinois and Mis- 
souri, but the overtones suggest—and not too subtly—that a similar examina- 
tion of other legislatures might well show an urban-rural conflict to be a myth 
elsewhere too. 


The conclusions are: 


PL the traditional belief in bitter conflict between metropolitan and non-metropolitan 


areas in the state legislature must be rejected for Illinois and Missouri, at least at the roll- 
call stage (because) 


1. Non-metropolitan legislators seldom vote together with high cohesion against 
metropolitan legislators. 

2. Metropolitan legislators do not vote together with high cohesion. 

3. Metropolitan legislators are usually on the prevailing side when they do vote to- 
gether with high cohesion.” 


Several observations on these conclusions are in order. First is the old method- 
ological issue surrounding roll-call analyses. There is no need to go over worn 
ground here, but one is again distressed to see insignificant school-bond valida- 
tion acts and significant public housing or transit acts lumped together as 
equally important phenomena which help to demonstrate something as im- 
portant as urban-rural conflict or lack of it. Moreover, nothing is offered to 
dispel the continuing doubt about roll-calls—even “contested roll-calls”—as 
useful in determining “‘the positions taken by legislators and to uncover group 
conflicts” (p. 1053). Derge was well aware of this problem when he excluded the 
Missouri Senate from his report because, as he says, “The conventions of the 
Missouri Senate apparently operate to reduce recorded conflict.” Two of these 
conventions, as he notes, are “pre-voting compromise and consensus.” So, we 
really do not have a “rejection” of “traditional beliefs” regarding Illinois and 
Missouri, but only Illinois and half the Missouri legislature. To state that an 
unproductive roll-call analysis of the Missouri Senate (see footnote 12, p. 
1054) showed “no more, and possibly less, metropolitan conflict” in that body 
does not help much. If conventions, customs, informalities, etc., preclude use of 
the Missouri Senate in his roll-call analysis for both states, then citation of an 
unreported roll-call analysis for the Missouri Senate would seem to fail for the 
same reasons. 

Secondly, we need a further look behind the finding (p. 1057) that ‘‘metro- 
politan legislators usually do not vote together with high cohesion.” Derge 
gives us highly useful information on this point, and in light of the facts, the 
lack of cohesion comes as no surprise. Several characteristics of the “‘metro- 
politan” areas he uses as examples are noteworthy, viz: 
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1. The unique cumulative voting system in Illinois gives the Chicago delega 
tion in the Illinois House a bipartisan character, e.g., 36 per cent of the Chicago 
seats are held by Republicans—the overwhelming Democracy of Chicago not- 
withstanding. In shori, a Lrojan Horse born of a proportional representation 
scheme tends to split the Chicago delegation on roll-calls at Springfield. 

2. In St. Louis City and County, Derge notes the “commonplace” that in 
the Missouri Assembly, the bitter opposition to city bills comes from the sub- 
urban county delegation, a majority of which is Republican. Here again, the 
“metropolitan” delegation is bi-partisan. Party politics and the big-city vs. 
suburb conflicts being what they are, it could be expected that cohesion in 
voting at the state capital would be low. The St. Louis city wage tax is a good 
example. 

3. In Kansas City, Derge points out that factional battles which cut the 
Jackson County Democratic party off from the non-partisan, managed City 
Hall tend to split that delegation in the Legislature, and, in the author’s words, 
“may nurture a condition in the selection and control of the legislative delega- 
tion which operates against city interests in the state capital.” 

The upshot of these examples is that “metropolitan delegations” rarely vote 
as a block, and the old urban-rural conflict theme in our literature is thereby 
said to be weakened. I would suggest instead that at least two of these three 
examples are weak. Chicago under cumulative voting does not send a “city 
party” to Springfield. It sends two city parties, each in business for itself. 
Kansas City’s electoral processes and form of government seem to insure that 
something other than a city party goes to the capital also. St. Louis may send a 
city delegation, but when suburban areas of the county are added to it for 
analytical purposes, it becomes something quite different from a city party. 

The St. Louis example presents a more typical problem for such urban-rural 
analyses. Here the fuzziness of the traditional theme comes forth. As Derge 
rightly points out, “the literature on ‘urban-rural’ conflict does not proceed 
from a precise definition of what is ‘urban’.”’ Yet, while this objection is valid, 
it does not seem fatal. Agreed, the language has been imprecise, but most 
writers in this field (I may be presuming entirely too much) are thinking of a 
conflict between cities of a substantial size—say, 100,000 or more—and other 
parts of the state whose non-representative legislative majorities are in con- 
trol when they wish to be. Writers usually refer to the lack of experience on the 
part of non-big-city legislators as to big-city problems such as transit, welfare, 
housing, racial tensions and so forth, All then point out that the response by 
the state legislature where cities are under-represented is less than adequate. 

The overall point one should make in these matters is not what voting pat- 
terns look like (Derge knows as well as anyone that people vote the way they 
do for a great many reasons, their locale being only one), but rather what are 
the substantive results of legislation in states where one or both houses are non- 
big-city-dominated (to risk a clumsy phrase) while the majority of people live 
in big cities? 

Having read the analysis on Illinois and Missouri, I was tempted to apply 
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the method to my own state of New Jersey, but for the same reasons that the 
author did not report on the Missouri Senate, quiekly discarded the idea. The 
conventions of the two houses in New Jersey do not lead to meaningful roll- 
calls. Almost all roll-calls in the Senate are unanimous or nearly so—a well de- 
veloped caucus system and considerable log-rolling make them insignificant 
for analytical purposes. 

Instead, I made a brief analysis of the purpose of all important bills passed 
by both houses in the session just ended on May 25, 1959. Such a procedure is 
at best rough and ready, but it does show something of the big-city vs. non-big- 
city conflict in New Jersey. 

Several items of basic information are in order prior to the findings. The New 
Jersey Assembly (lower house) is directly representative by population. Mem- 
bers are elected at large by county. There are 21 counties. In the Senate, each 
county has one Senator regardless of population. For example, Essex County 
has 1,000,000 persons; Sussex has 40,000. Six counties contain at least one city 
of over 100,000 persons. These six counties have almost 3,000,000 persons, or 
58 per cent of the state’s population. In the Assembly, they occupy 58 per cent 
of the seats; in the Senate, 28 per cent. The delegations from these six counties 
in the Assembly are wholly Democratic (85-0). Of the six senators, 5 are 
Democrats, one a Republican. The Senate operates by a majority party caucus 
system. There are 13 Republicans among the 21 senators. By their rules, a vote 
of seven members in caucus is required to release a bill. Committees are dor- 
mant, except for Judiciary which is non-big-city dominated and which controls 
gubernatorial confirmations. 

Each bill passed by the New Jersey houses has a “statement” as to its purpose. 
As an aide to the President of the State Senate, I had ample time to keep gen- 
eral notes as to what each successful bill would accomplish. I also asked my 
employer a great many questions about the bills during the long floor sessions. 
Here are the results: 


_ 1959 NEW JERSEY LEGISLATURE 


Assembly Bills Passed 247 
Number of bills predominantly “city” in benefit—e.g., pro- 
labor, housing, city roads, major municipal personnel bills, 


pork-barrel for cities, etc. 87 (35%) 
Number of these ‘‘city bills” which passed the Senate also 35 (40%) 
Number which died in the Senate 52 (60%) 

Senate Bilis Passed 192 
Number of “city bills” 23 (12%) 
Number passing Assembly also 14 (60%) 
Number which died in the Assembly 9 (40%) 


Roll-calls (contested or otherwise) aside, these results show: 


1. The big-city-dominated Assembly passes a higher percentage of big-city- 
benefit bills than does the non-big-city Senate (35 per cent as against 12 per 
cent). 
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2. Assembly-passed big-city bills fare less well in the Senate than do Senate- 
passed big-city bills in the Assembly (40 per cent success as against 60 per cent). 

I therefore conclude that there is public policy conflict between the big 
cities and the non-big-city counties in New Jersey, and that conflict reflects 
itself in the character of bills emerging from each house of the Legislature dur- 
ing the 1959 Session. 

It might be added that of the 23 big-city-benefit bills originated and passed 
by the Senate, over half were sponsored by the three senators who are well- 
known aspirants to the governorship. This and other significant ingredients of 
the state legislative process may be more useful in the understanding of “‘ur- 
ban-rural conflict” than roll-calls, 

Is it possible to reverse the English in Derge’s conclusions, to wit: In the 
Illinois Legislature and in the Missouri House, certain electoral schemes, 
city-suburb antagonisms, and nonpartisan election processes tend to muddy the 
analytical waters to a point where roll-call analyses fail to show the actual big- 
city vs. outstate or downstate conflict that exists in those two states? 

Ricuarp T. Frost 

Princeton University 


A COMMENT ON DAVID BRAYBROOKE, “THE RELEVANCE 
OF NORMS TO POLITICAL DESCRIPTION” 


With wit and common sense Braybrooke (in this Review, December 1958, 
p. 989) has focused our attention on an uncomfortable problem of political in- 
quiry. He has rightly chided us for our failures as political scientists in sliding 
carelessly between the prescriptive and descriptive uses of such words ais “func- 
tion.” Moreover, he has gone beyond criticism to offer as one solution of the 
fact-value problem his own model for measuring “success” in bodies politic. 
The Braybooke “success” model has, it would seem, two purposes: (1) To pro- 
vide a controlled assimilation of moral norms into the process of descriptive in- 
quiry. In the interests of methodological realism the process of political descrip- 
tion should neither, on the one hand, “wash away the distinction between facts 
and values” (p. 989), nor, on the other hand, “banish the prescriptive elements” 
(p. 997). Such banishment “‘is neither a practical nor areasonable program for 
political science” (ibid.). (2) To suggest a descriptive framework which would 
facilitate a working level agreement even between political scientists who may 
hold fundamentally different moral views. Moral controversy should not be 
allowed to obstruct descriptive work, for ‘‘there should be no controversy be~ 
tween scientists and moralists regarding the necessity of getting undistorted 
facts” (p. 991). Both these aims are laudable. Indeed, Braybrooke’s general 
intentions win my hearty applause. Yet it seems to me that his model fails to 
achieve either of its purposes. 

To what extent, in the first place, does Braybrooke actually assimilate pre- 
scriptive elements into a descriptive framework? Immediately after saying that 
they cannot be banished he states that “moral considerations . . . involved in 
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the notion of success... can be dealt with non-committally” (p. 997). The 
model, he says, is a “standard guide for collecting : . . information, whether or 
not we wish to prescribe anything ourselves about such functions.” (zbid.) But 
as soon as a moral consideration is dealt with non-committally it ceases to be a 
moral consideration. It is a datum. It is a moral consideration for the observed, 
to be sure, but not for the observer. No one denies that men in politics act on 
some kind—all kinds—of moral grounds. But this is notthe methodological prob- 
lem, which is how the observer, the political scientist, handles his own moral 
judgments—how, and how far, he admits them into his descriptive efforts. 
After seeming to raise this problem and promising to hold out a practical solu- 
tion to it, Braybrooke sidesteps, and all of a sudden there is no problem any- 
more. The difficulty seems to be that Braybrooke has confused the distinction 
_ between the prescriptive and the normative. He talks both of prescriptions and 
norms and seems to treat them as synonyms. Actually, there are moral or 
prescriptive norms and there are descriptive norms. At the beginning Bray- 
brooke appears to promise that he will show us the necessary connections be- 
tween the two types, but in the end he gives us only a sample of the latter. 

Indeed, possibly because he has confused this distinction, he has not even 
given us a pure brand of descriptive norm. Take his norm of “justice,” for ex- 
ample; it turns out to be not very useful as a descriptive norm. “By the heading 
‘justice’ I mean to indicate the consideration of how goods (in the broadest 
sense, including leisure and honors) are now distributed in a society...” (p. 
998). Meat is to be attached to this conceptual bone (like the other main con- 
cepts in his system, “security” and “progress’’) by inquiry structured around 
three sub-heads: “inherited rights,” “consequences,” and “procedures.” 
Braybrooke’s definitions of these terms of course make them more operational 
than a mere listing might suggest; but I do not think I do them an injustice in 
saying that, however operational, they settle nothing with reference to the 
problem of value factors in description. Let us assume that two political 
scientists try to use the Braybrooke model and attempt to describe the in- 
herited rights bearing on the distribution of honors in a society. Suppose they 
consider the honorific status of youth. They have before them data which give 
the average age of corporation presidents, public officials, and disc jockeys at 
different periods, which list the average number of father-and-son banquets per 
acre for two decades, which itemize public expenditures for education in differ- 
ent districts for different years, and so forth ad infinitum. Under the category 
“Honors, inherited, youth . . .” political scientist A writes “moderately high” 
whereas political scientist B writes “moderately low.” Political scientist A 
happens to be an idealist. Political scientist B happens to be an economic 
determinist. My example is crude, but the point is simple: Braybrooke’s model 
does virtually nothing to resolve the problem he started with: how can we cope 
with the moral judgments which inevitably intrude into political description 
short of sticking with objective trivia or making all facts subjective? Bray- 
brooke has muddied the very relationship he started out to clarify. 

Since the model fails to achieve purpose one, it must also fail to achieve pur- 
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pose two, ie., scholarly agreement on description despite moral conflict between 
scholars. Braybrooke, of course, is not interested in producing a model that 
would somehow resolve moral conflicts. “Approaching the topics of the schema 
with one set of moral principles people may condemn a government as unjust, 
reckless, and improvident; other people, invoking another set of moral prin- 
ciples, may find it none of these things and count it a success. They would both 
be using the same schema....I am not claiming that the schematic notion 
illustrated is an entirely satisfactory representation of the meaning of ‘success.’ 
I am just claiming that there would be general agreement among thinking 
people that it is more adequate than the primitive notions [e.g., “workable,” 
“viable,” “flexible,” etc.] mentioned” (p. 1000). But is a, forgive me, primitive 
notion of success qualified by standardized sub-heads more productive of useful 
information than, say, a possibly peculiar concept of viability developed out of 
a rich historical context by an individual scholar of some imagination? Or would 
two observers with fundamentally different moral principles really be using the 
same schema even if they tried to accept Braybrooke’s? How could they agree 
on the data to be covered by terms like “leisure,” or “honors,” let alone 
“rights”? How can we expect fundamental moral (or epistemological, aesthetic, 
ontological) positions to be nullified by a descriptive model so ambiguous that, 
as it stands, a Thomist could well reject it on the ground that the factor of per- 
sonality per se is not taken into account, at the same time that a logical posi- 
tivist might reject it because the categories are not precise enough for useful 
quantification? 

I would not wish to argue that description must wait until moral conflict is 
resolved, 7.e., until the world ends. Braybrooke has a portion of my sympathy 
in saying “The trick, both in theorizing about ethics and in doing it [sic], is to 
raise questions in the order that will maximize agreement” (p. 1001n). I would 
say, rather, that the trick in theorizing is first to decide what is important and 
then go after the facts and agreement. The trick in “doing it” is, indeed, to raise 
questions in the order that will maximize agreement. The sad thing on this 
score is that, knowing the trick, Braybrooke still missed it. 

Les C. McDownaip 

Pomona College 
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Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs: Problems of Wartime Co-operation and 
Post-War Change, 1939-1952. By Nicuotas Manszreu. (London, Toronto, 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1958. Pp. xvi, 469. $10.10.) 


The Commonwealth in the World. By J. D. B. Mitumr. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1958. Pp. 308. $5.00.) 


Commonwealth Perspectives. By Nicnhopas Mansrereu, Roserr R. WILSON, 
JOSEPH J. SPENGLER, JAMES L. Goprrey, B. U. Ratcurorp, BRINLEY 
Tuomas, (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press; London: Cambridge 
University Press. 1958. Pp. viii, 214. $4.50.) 


Evolving Canadian Federalism. By A. R. M. Lower, F. R. SCOTT, ET AL. 
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Press. 1958. Pp. xvii, 187. $3.50.) 


Here are four, new and important books dealing with the British Common- 
wealth. Each deals with a different aspect of it, in different scope, with differ- 
ing breadth of view, and with a very different purpose. It would be difficult to 
find a greater mixture of works on a single general topic. But, let it be said at 
the outset, it would also be difficult to find four books on this topic that set as 
high a standard of competence and utility. Two are by individual authors and 
two are collections of essays emanating from the Duke Commonwealth- 
Studies Center; two deal with the Commonwealth as a whole (one historically 
and one analytically), one deals with a variety of restricted topics, and one 
deals with a single dominion; three are formed around a central theme, while 
one offers only a collection of impressions about widely differing aspects of 
Commonwealth affairs. No set of general observations would apply with equal 
validity to all four volumes and the purpose of this survey will doubtless be 
best served by considering each of them in turn. 

Professor Mansergh’s new Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs conforms 
to the same high standard set by the preceding volumes in this series. Its sub- 
title clearly indicates the scope of his survey: it is a masterly review of the 
principal developments and problems in the Commonwealth since the out- 
break of the war. This is in effect the fifth volume in a continuing series of such 
Surveys begun by Sir Keith Hancock in the late thirties. The first four volumes 
(the fourth was also written by Professor Mansergh) brought the story of 
Commonwealth Affairs down to 1939; the present volume continues the 
Survey through the war itself and into the fundamental alterations that took 
place in the first half dozen post-war years. A complete collection of the Survey 
stands as an incomparable history and analysis of Commonwealth evolution 
since the Statute of Westminster. And to this one also ought to add the superb, 
two-volume, collection of Documents and Speeches on British Commonwealth 
Affairs 1931-1962, also published by Professor Mansergh, in 1953. 

The present volume is concerned with three principal topics: Commonwealth 
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organization and cooperation in the conduct of the war; the post-war changes 
in the composition of the Commonwealth; and the relations of the Common- 
wealth countries, to the rest of the world and to one another, up to 1952. 

Even at the height of the war, the cooperation of the Commonwealth mem- 
bers rested on little more than shared purpose and common goals and, as the 
author makes clear, the Commonwealth, if it needed the United States to pro- 
tect its values and security in a world at war, was none the less the most en- 
during and successful alliance of free nations the world has ever seen. Problems 
arose in the alliance, of course: Ireland refused to take part; Australia was dis- 
satisfied with the priority given to Europe and the Middle Hast; India seized 
the opportunity to press its claims to self-rule. But the coherence of common 
purpose held firm and the Commonwealth emerged from the war with its 
ideals and relationships intact even if the stresses of war had made inevitable 
a radical transformation of its composition and structure in the post-war years. 

Professor Hancock in the original volume of the Survey pointed to the con- 
tradiction between the declared ideals of the Commonwealth association and 
the continued maintenance of imperial rule over the peoples of Africa and Asia. 
Immediately after the war (and before, too, in some areas) local nationalism 
began to pose a growing threat to the coherence of the “old” white Common- 
wealth; and in these post-war years nationalism has produced some fundamental 
alterations—alterations that have redeemed the promise of the liberal ethic 
implicit in the oft-stated ideals of the pre-war Commonwealth. Indeed, if it 
was to hold true to its ideals, as Professor Mansergh says it had to do, it could 
only take the path it has followed. The years of the present volume of the 
Survey saw the independence and partition of India, the establishment of 
Pakistan, the dominionhood of Ceylon, the withdrawal of Burma, and the final 
separation of republican Ireland. Vast changes these, and changes that re- 
quired not only a new composition but a new rationale for the Commonwealth. 
To these questions the third part of the volume is devoted, and in many ways 
it is the most valuable of the three. Mansergh is an historian on the grand scale, 
but he is also an analyst and interpreter. It is far more significant, he rightly 
says, that the Asian dominions decided after the war to remain with the Com- 
monwealth than that the association of older members came through the war 
unimpaired. But a new interpretation was needed and, if Mansergh devotes 
his major interest to the events themselves, he is nevertheless always to be 
relied upon as a sound interpreter of the significance of these events. 

A much more venturesome attempt at interpretation is found in the second 
volume under review. Indeed, Professor Bruce Miller’s The Commonwelath in 
the World is likely to be accepted as a landmark in the analysis and explanation 
of the nature and position of the contemporary Commonwealth; it deserves to 
achieve the same position of eminence in this field as the Survey volumes have 
achieved as histories. Professor Miller’s view of the politics of the Common- 
wealth is highly realistic; he is concerned with what has happened to it since 
the war and with what is likely to happen to it in the future. He has no ax to 
grind or cause to espouse; he is not a reformer and he is most skeptical of those, 
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such as the ‘Expanding Commonwealth” group of Conservative MP’s, who 
provide blue prints of a future transformation of this association. In this view, 
what has produced the Commonwealth is a common historical acceptance of 
British values and British institutions, but what makes it a going concern is 
that it serves the interests of the component members. Both these considera- 
tions are of importance and, while the additional countries that might ‘‘ex- 
pand” the Commonwealth might conform to the second criterion, they can 
scarcely be expected to accept the first. 

This is a wide-ranging book, with an acuity of perception and a breadth of 
view that are often daring and sometimes breathtaking. Mr. Miller is con- 
cerned with the realities of political life in each of the thirteen present (and 
future) members of the Commonwealth (he includes Nigeria, Rhodesia, and 
the West Indies) and, while he is not equally skillful at summarizing for each 
of them, his effort is a real tour de force. His major concern is with the country’s 
attitude toward the Commonwealth itself and toward its fellow members. For 
each one he analyzes first the interests, and then the policies, of the country as 
regards membership in the Commonwealth, and seeks to show the relation be- 
tween the two. No similar effort has, I believe, ever been made and certainly 
none has ever been so successful. 

Professor Mansergh points out in the Survey that the three distinguishing 
characteristics of the pre-war Commonwealth have now become obsolete. 
“Equality of status” and “freedom of association” had a positive meaning in 
1926 as applied to British colonies of settlement that were just emerging from a 
legal subordination. But since the war these phrases have become otiose for an 
association of obviously independent states. The Commonwealth is multi-racial 
now and a good bit more than merely British. Furthermore, in a rather different 
way, “common allegiance” too has necessarily been abandoned, in consequence 
of a general recognition of the republicanism of some of the members. Mansergh 
like Miller, is concerned with the impact of these post-war developments, but 
Miller’s is the real effort to calculate the results. In effect, Mansergh displays 
the problems while Miller seeks for solutions; Mansergh tells a history, and one 
rich with insight and interpretation, but Miller writes speculatively and 
analytically of the present and of the future. 

For Mansergh the post-war Commonwealth is a fascinating problem in multi- 
racial association, to be explained in the light of the intricate and infinite 
variety of relationships among these many peoples. For Miller, it poses anew 
the century-old and continuing problem of togetherness. As in 1839 and again 
in 1926, the Commonwealth has had to ask itself, “Of what does our association 
consist?” 

Bruce Miller’s answer to this fundamental question is that it consists of 
nothing more (or less—by all means, nothing less) than convenience—a ‘‘con- 
cert of convenience” he calls it. In his analysis of the interests and policies of 
the several members, he finds a considerable variation. The advantages and 
disadvantages of Commonwealth membership are not, of course, the same for 
all members: one would scarcely expect them to be the same in the older “‘col- 
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onies of settlement” as in the newer “colonies of administration.” But what 
he does find in common is a “concert” or agreement on certain fundamentals. 
Sometimes the concert is little more than a negative agreement about the 
things they do not like or will not tolerate. But mainly it is a concert of con- 
venience: this is the principal ingredient that holds the Commonwealth to~ 
gether; it is convenient for the members to belong, it is not convenient for them 
to withdraw. But, above all, each member is free and must be free to assess 
its own convenience. And this is important beyond the obvious, for Miller 
perceives and decries a continuing habit among the British people to speak 
of the Commonwealth with a “proprietorial tone.” While students and states- 
men usually recognize this fundamental autonomy, popular discussion too 
often pays it merely lip service and then goes on to assume that the system is 
after all dependent somehow upon British wisdom and judgment. It would be 
convenient, in Professor Miller’s view, to bring the British people into the 
concert as well, 

The other two volumes under review are issued by the Duke University Com- 
monwealth-Studies Center, which, under the chairmanship of the President of 
this Association, has for the past several years been making a highly significant 
contribution to the study of Commonwealth affairs. Neither volume makes any 
pretense of offering the great synthesis or analysis represented by the two 
books already mentioned, but each does provide a useful collection of briefer 
studies of the kind that makes books like Miller’s and Mansergh’s possible. 
Several of the essays in the two books stand, indeed, as major contributions to 
the literature on the Commonwealth. 

The volume entitled Commonwelath Perspectives also contains a pair of 
essays by Nicholas Mansergh, both on themes more elaborately developed in 
the Survey. ‘The first deals with “(Commonwealth Membership” and the second 
with “Commonwealth Foreign Policies 1945-1956.” The first, in fact, adds 
little to what has already been told of the problems of nationality and com- 
position in the post-war system, although the explanation of the new formulas 
of association is clear and useful. The second essay brings the story of external 
relations down to 1956 (whereas the Survey volume ended with 1952). 

Commonwealth Perspectives is a mixed bag, but a bag full of interesting and 
useful pieces. J. J. Spengler of Duke contributes an article on the demographic 
forces in the Commonwealth and concludes that though they are largely cen- 
trifugal, other considerations mainly concerned with defense and economics 
(convenience?) may serve to maintain the bonds of union. One of the most 
useful pieces is the analysis by Dean James L. Godfrey of North Carolina of 
the constitutional evolution of Ghana, certainly as complex an approach to self- 
government as the Commonwealth has recently witnessed. Another is by 
Robert R. Wilson of Duke on “The Commonwealth and the Law of Nations,” 
in which the author explores some of the differences between the inter se legal 
relationships of the Commonwealth countries and the relations obtaining 
among other states under the ordinary rules of international law. B. U. Ratch- 
ford, also of Duke, contributes an economic analysis of health and welfare 
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programs in Australia, as a case study of a problem that persistently troubles 
the economic policy and development of at least the older dominions. 

The final essay in the volume is, for political scientists, perhaps the most 
valuable of all. Here Professor Brinley Thomas of the University College of 
Cardiff and explains in quite lucid terms the working and the problems of the 
sterling area. Most writers on this topic are economists (naturally enough), 
and the standard of clarity to which they usually attain leaves much to be 
desired. Thomas’s is one of the best brief explanations I have seen. 

In the other Duke volume there is more consistency of theme and subject 
matter, inasmuch as it is devoted exclusively to a particular institutional ar- 
rangment in a particular member of the Commonwealth. There has as yet 
been no general treatise of Canadian federalism but, until it appears, studies 
like these will not only lead to it, but also provide students of that fascinating 
subject with their primary sources of information and analysis. 

Unfortunately, however, there is little new ground broken in this particular 
collection of studies and one is left with the impression that some of the essays 
have been put together from old notes. But even so, such surveys are often of 
considerable use as handy summaries, and this is clearly true of most of these. 
Moreover, the introductory essay by A. R. M. Lower of Queen’s University is 
a first-rate piece of work. In it he examines certain “Theories of Canadian 
Federalism—Yesterday and Today,” portraying with skill and even brilliance 
the theoretical problems engendered by the position of Quebec and by the 
frequent intransigence of the French community as participants in the Cana- 
dian federation. 

All the contributors are distinguished Canadian scholars and it is perhaps 
unintentionally ironic that, in a volume whose central theme is the place of 
French Canada in the Canadian federal system, there is no contribution from 
any French Canadian. F. R. Scott of McGill surveys “French Canada and 
Canadian Federalism”; J. A. Corry of Queen’s has an interesting essay on 
“Constitutional Trends and Federalism,” which is highly useful in bringing up 
to date the judicial interpretation of the constitution and relating it to the 
political life of Canada. F. H. Soward of British Columbia writes with his cus- 
tomary skill on “External Affairs and Canadian Federalism,” and Alexander 
Brady of Toronto makes an interesting, if rather misplaced, comparison of 
federalism in Canada and the West Indies. 

All in all, this is a useful collection, but (except for Lower’s introductory 
lecture) scarcely an outstanding one. It will serve its purpose, however, and 
students of federalism or of Canadian politics can read it with profit. 

The study of Commonwealth affairs seems to have increased in quantity and 
in general interest during the post-war years, and it is interesting to note that 
in the twentieth century, no less than in the eighteenth and nineteenth, most 
of the principal work on the Commonwealth—and especially on the theory of 
the Commonwealth—is being done by students from outside the United King- 
dom itself. Evidence of this may be found in the authorship of these four vol- 
umes, which, taken together, constitute a most impressive contribution to the 
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furtherance of our understanding of this significant and fast-ceveloping scheme 
of association. 
WILLIAM S. LIVINGSTON. 
The University of Texas. 


The Myth of the Ruling Class: Gaetano Mosca and the “Elite.” By James H. 
Meisen. (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press. 1958. Pp. vi, 432. 
$7.50.) 


Professor Meisel’s study of Gaetano Mosca is an excellent piece of scholar- 
ship, the sort of book that appears when a man is devoted to his subject and is 
determined to place it in as broad a setting as possible. It is at once a portrait 
of Mosca’s intellectual development and a critical study of the “‘elitist” concept 
to which Italian thought has made a classic contribution. Indeed, if Professor 
Meisel’s book has a structural limitation, it is peculiarly related to the large 
task that he has chosen. A precise intellectual historian, concerned with edi- 
tions and texts, Professor Meisel is anxious to avoid any shortcuts in building 
up the pattern of Mosca’s thought. He leads us through Mosca’s intellectual 
growth almost paragraph by paragraph, passage by passage. At the same time, 
he is a constructive political theorist, constantly evaluating Mosca’s argument 
not only in terms of Mosca’s own evidence but also in terms of evidence the 
Italian writer did not know. These are two difficult roles to maintain simul- 
taneously, and if in the end the historian triumphs over the philosopher, if the 
analysis of “elitism” tends to get lost a bit in textual detail, we ought not to 
complain excessively. The very scope and variety of Professor Meisel’s work 
make it absorbing reading throughout. 

Mosca himself was a writer of ambivalent tendencies, as Professor Meisel 
shows us very well. There were always “two Moscas,” the theorist of the “rul- 
ing class” and the theorist of “juridical defense,” and one is reminded of the 
two facets of Machiavelli, or even Plato, which historians of thought forever 
seek to reconcile. The truth is that in the history of ideas the line between 
“elitism” and democracy is much more difficult to draw than we usually like 
to concede, since a fundamental exploration of the phenomena of politics can 
rarely leave either one or the other completely out of account. But the case of 
Mosca’s “juridical defense,” which, strictly speaking, is a libertarian rather 
than a democratic concept, may be a bit peculiar, by virtue of the extremism 
with which it is advanced. Mosca is not content with institutional checks and 
balances. He insists on a plurality of social forces as well, involving not only the 
separation of economic and political power and of church and state, but ac- 
tually a diversity of moral concepts in the structure of community life. 

But writers are not remembered, and not influential, for the modifying con- 
cepts which a student, familiar only with their popular reputation, is suddenly 
fascinated to discover when he reads them. They are remembered, perhaps 
rather cruelly, for what we call their “leading ideas,” and in Mosca’s case the 
“leading idea” is not social pluralism but the monistic implications of a “ruling 
class.” What is the nature of this concept? In essence it is based on the paradox, 
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well described by Professor Meisel, that an autocracy is really impossible since 
the autocrat requires assistants and a “democracy” is equally impossible since 
the people require leaders. Hence in all states there is a “political class,” a 
minority, which wields power. The fate of this minority and the question 
whether it will be supplanted depend on the force of its ideology and the skill 
with which it recruits its members; but, even if it is overturned, the result can 
be only the appearance of another minority. There is here, as Michels put it in 
his famous phrase, “an iron law.” 

The pessimism that this idea, or versions of it, has introduced into the demo- 
cratic thought of the twentieth century has been very great. But this is due, 
I think, less to the idea than to the twentieth century, for one can find it in 
most conservative theorizing after the French Revolution, when it failed to 
prevent outburst after outburst of the highest democratic optimism. Maistre, in 
his anticipations of a French Restoration, formulated it beautifully. Why our 
age is peculiarly vulnerable to this sort of reasoning is a complicated question, 
having surely much to do with the heightened bureaucratization of our life, 
the rise of the mass media, and the emergence of totalitarianism. But it is well 
to remember that in one sense the concept of a ‘political elass” is no more a 
threat to democratic conviction today than it was, say, in 1848. 

For it is, of course, a most unreal and unnecessary concept of democracy 
that defines it in terms of the absence of a leadership group. One is reminded 
here of Jeremy Bentham, the classical theorist of democracy most often smiled 
at today because of his naiveté, with whom it was an article of faith, derived 
not from Machiavelli but from Ricardo and the philosophy of the division of 
labor, that government was a specialized business to be entrusted to special 
men. What concerned Bentham was not the presence of a “political class,” 
which he assumed as desirable, but the mechanism of election by which that 
class could be made to reflect the popular will. On this score Mosca himself ad- 
mits that in “liberal” systems the need of elites to appeal to “the vast unor- 
ganized majority” obliges them to adapt themselves somehow to its demands. 
Pareto also says the same thing, which, unless we are to concentrate on a minor 
strand in modern thought, the yearning for the direct democracy of the Greek 
City, concedes much more of the traditional democratic case than is usually rec- 
ognized. 

Of course this does not deal with many significant arguments stemming 
from the power of elites to manufacture opinion or their propensity to combine 
with one another. But it is interesting that these arguments, which by now 
have yielded a pessimistic strain even in American thought half a century old, 
running from the early Walter Lippmann to the later C. Wright Mills, have 
never really established the meaninglessness of the popular will in any of the 
Western democracies. They have indeed acquired a curious and familiar status, 
in terms of which we are accustomed to greet them. They terrify but somehow 
they do not destroy. They advance but somehow fall short of victory. There 
can be no doubt that one of the reasons for this, as Professor Dahl has recently 
indicated in his acute essay, “A Critique of the Ruling Elite Model” (this 
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Review, LII (1958), 463-9), is that the “elitist” theme has never been formu- 
lated in such a way as to make it susceptible of the empirical demonstration it 
requires. A heavy burden of proof, even when Mosca’s “new school” has be- 
come a bit old, remains with the Machiavellians. 

When Mosca sought to pluralize his ruling class, when he yearned for the 
separation of political from economic and religious power, he echoed an ancient 
liberal hope. This hope is as significant today as it ever was, but the last page 
‘of Professor Meisel’s book suggests to me that it could in the end have an 
ironic twist. He refers to a controversy now going on in England, largely re- 
lated to educational reform and to the “elites” we associated with occupational 
endeavor. Some fear has been expressed that a perfectly functional form of re- 
cruitment to these aristocracies—perfectly Jeffersonian, as it were—will yield 
new tensions, for the men who have failed their examinations for entry into 
the “elite” will then have only their failure to rationalize their relationship to 
their leaders. A society, as Mr. Worsthorne has put it, “dominated by men 
whose privileges are invulnerable because entirely deserved,” is indeed a so- 
ciety whose difficulties we have not yet fully contemplated. Surely R. H. 
Tawney, or G. D. H. Cole, in an earlier age in British thought when the concept 
of “function” seemed the magic clue to every problem, did not foresee any 
difficulties. But if our society ever does become too functional, too remorse- 
lessly Jeffersonian in its recruitment of occupational “elites,” may it not be 
that the “political class,” narrowly defined, will emerge as a saving force? For 
it is of the essence of the democratic view that recruitment of the “political 
class” can never be reduced to the rules of civil service, since its task involves a 
type of virtue that is not quite the equivalent of reason. Hence, while we may 
have to accept our scientists at intelligence-test value, we need never so accept 
our politicians. In a scientific age, in other words, the ordinary man in a democ- 
racy may well have reason to rejoice that his “political class,” though it is a 
class, is at any rate political. 

Lovis HARTZ. 

Harvard University. 


Political Power and the Governmental Process. By KARL LonwEensrTEInN. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1957. Pp. 442. $6.00.) 


If, as Mr. Loewenstein says in his preface, this volume “constitutes the 
prolegomenon to a more ambitious and fully documented treatise on compara- 
tive political institutions,” what is to come will be truly formidable. The pro- 
legomenon is a well written and substantial piece of work that surveys govern- 
mental arrangments from China to Peru and from Libya to Ontario. Forty 
closely printed pages provide a “scholarly apparatus” drawn from several 
languages. An introductory section deals with the theorists from Aristotle to 
Orwell. The chains of political power are horizontal and vertical. The relations 
between parliament and the government, judicial review and the electorate are 
horizontal. Federalism, guaranties of individual liberties, and pluralism are 
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vertical. Some readers will think that what is called horizontal is vertical and 
vice versa. 

Relying, perhaps, on the maxim that “though modesty be a virtue, yet 
bashfulness is a vice,” Mr. Loewenstein says that he has made “a pioneering 
attempt to establish what lately has come to be spoken of as a ‘conceptual 
framework’.”’ Why make the attempt? Why not just use the “scientific method” 
as defined by a Nobel Prize winner: Do your damnedest with no holds barred? 

Mr. Loewenstein’s conceptual context “is the exercise of the political power 
fundamental for all political organizations.” And he puts this question to him- 
self: “Is power concentrated in the hands of a single power holder or state 
organ, or is it mutually shared and reciprocally controlled by several power 
holders or state organs?” Unlike many of his contemporaries, Mr. Loewenstein 
does not pretend that in focusing on “political power” he is following a new 
fashion. As a resident of Massachusetts, he is doubtless familiar with a little 
book published in 1830 by a Boston lawyer, one William Sullivan, The Political 
Class Book: Intended to Instruct the Higher Classes in Schools in the Origin, 
Nature, and Use of Political Power. 

To the question—how far in different systems is power concentrated or 
mutually shared?—Mr. Loewenstein gives challenging answers as of different 
regions and of different periods of the governmental process. In comparison 
with the more ambitious work that is projected, this volume must have omis- 
sions. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the larger work will deal more with 
politics alive—that is, with power possessed and used by presidents, prime 
ministers, or parliaments on various occasions. To be sure, personalities do 
stalk across these pages, but frequently there are generalizations about the 
possession and use of power that make the reader furnish his own examples. We 
political scientists should not forget the wise advice of the Yale philosopher, 
Brand Blanshard, in his little book On Philosophical Style: ‘‘ ... Most men’s 
minds are so constituted that they have to think by means of examples; if you 
do not supply these, they will supply them for themselves, and if you leave it 
wholly to them, they will do it badly.” 

It is all very well for us to know what, for example, the British constitutional 
arrangments are; the checks and balances that seem to be firmly based on 
precedent after precedent. It can happen, however, as at the time of Britain’s 
Suez adventure, that all these checks and balances go by the board. The 
government of the day decides on a policy without consulting the permanent 
officials most of whom would have been opposed; the cabinet is divided but 
only two minor ministers resign; the parliamentary brake fails to work; the 
party in power approves the policy and disciplines dissentient members; the 
opposition party disciplines its members who think that something is to be 
said for the Suez “brinkmanship.” An ounce of analysis of such an incident is 
worth a pound of generalizing. 

In a work of such vast scope some slips are almost inevitable, but they are 
remarkably few. The British government has used the Emergency Powers Act 
of 1920 more frequently than Mr. Loewenstein intimates and he has added two 
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names to the roster of presidents of the French Republic: Leon Bourgeois, of 
whom in 1896 parliament made “short shrift” and De Gaulle (no date men- 
tioned), who “foundered on the rock of tradition.” Perhaps in the latter case 
Mr. Loewenstein was peering into the future. 
LINDSAY ROGERS. 
Columbia University. 


Democracy and the Challenge of Power. By Davin Sprrz. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1958. Pp. ix, 228. $5.00.) 


Professor Spitz describes his work as “not a treatise but an essay,” intended 
“more as a stimulus to thoughtful discussion . . . than as an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject.” While his essay is remarkably brief and its style refresh- 
ingly simple and unpretentious, the discussion is nevertheless both wide- 
ranging and cogent. : 

The challenge of power about which Spitz writes is that lying in the fact 
that, even though democracy is in principle a method for controlling abuses of 
power, abuses can and do occur in democratic systems. Abuse of power (in a 
democracy) Spitz lucidly defines as any exercise of any form of power inimical 
to essential rights and liberties—namely, the “rights appropriate to the main- 
tenance of equality” (especially of citizenship and opportunity) and “the rights 
necessary to the maintenance of democracy itself” (especially liberties of speech 
and association). In three terse chapters he catalogues past and present abuses 
of power in American democracy under the headings of oppressive acts by 
government, by private organizations and individuals, and by “public senti- 
ment.” Particularly noteworthy here is his argument that, contrary to Tocque- 
ville’s dictum, there is no “tyranny” in “the mere insistence on conformity, or 
in the indiscriminate pressures that are imposed in the effort to bring that con- 
formity about, or in the apathy and despair that may enervate a body politic,” 
however undesirable these may be on other grounds. “[Tyranny] exists only 
where there is an actual denial of democratic rights . . . by organized powers, 
governmental and nongovernmental alike.” Therefore, “tyranny of public 
opinion” must be defined as “the attitude or state of mind that sustains and 
gives impetus to abuses of power by those who possess it in a democratic state.” 

This point is closely related to a fundamental proposition in Spitz’s overall 
argument: “the problem of power is not a single problem capable of being 
dealt with by a single solution, but... many problems, requiring a multi- 
plicity and variety of solutions, each calculated to meet a particular difficulty 
in an appropriate way.” In the second half of the book Spitz considers and re- 
jects as inadequate, because too single-minded and simple, a series of familiar 
“solutions” to the problem of power—the “schizophrenic” effort to combine 
the principle of responsibility (accountability to the electorate and majority 
rule) with fragmentation and check-mating of power (through checks and bal- 
ances and federalism) ; withdrawal from the political community by the victims 
of political oppression; appeal to “right principles” of various sorts; appeal to 
the “right man,” variously defined; and the institution of economic or other 
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modes of democracy beyond the prevailing political one. Such considerations 
lead to the conclusion that democracy can control abuses of power better than 
oligarchy “not on the ground that it constitutes ‘the’ solution but rather on 
the ground that it better guarantees the right of free experimental choice among 
different ‘solutions’.”’ 

In the course of his argument, Spitz makes constant allusion to countless 
names and issues familiar to the student of political theory. These illuminate 
and illustrate the central line of argument for the reader familiar with the allu- 
sions. But this is not a book on academic political theory or theorists. Neither 
is it a book written primarily in advocacy of some particular side in specific 
issues, although the author refers constantly and freely to various policy issues, 
old and new, and leaves no doubts whatever concerning his own preferences in 
all these cases. 

His aim is the broader one of clarifying fundamental principles so that cri- 
tical policy disputes may be settled consistently with both the mode and the 
substance of democracy. It is only by sure understanding of those principles 
that we can infallibly recognize critical policy disputes which reflect genuine 
conflicts of principle (democratic versus nondemocratic). And recognizing the 
existence of such conflicts may be as important a task as settling them in the 
light of democratic principles. For, as Spitz says, abuses of power in a democ- 
racy may result from unreflective actions as well as from malevolent intent. 

Abuses from the latter source can be controlled only by outright force and 
power. But at least some “unreflective abuses of power’ may perhaps be 
avoided through the kind of cogitation upon democratic principles so neatly 
exemplified in Professor Spitz’s essay. 

Jonn ©. WABLEE. 

Vanderbilt University. 


Parties and Politics: An Institutional and Behavioral Approach. BY AVERY 
Leiserson. (New York: Alfred A. Konpf. 1958. Pp. xvii, 379, x. $5.75.) 


This substantial work marks the most skillful present attempt to splice 
research findings in political behavior into the many loose ends left by an 
institutional discussion of how parties function. Not content with describing 
voting behavior within the party framework in America, the author ventures to 
analyze, probing cautiously but persistently into the causes for the manifest 
action of individuals in the context of political and other social institutions. 
Nevertheless such behavioral analysis contributes to rather than dominates 
a study of political institutions that is unprecedented in the degree to which it 
reaches back in history and beyond Western culture in the search for basic 
principles. Such a book is not only appropriate but overdue in a time when the 
major strategic and tactical, theoretical and practical problems in politics are 
no longer how Democrats or Republicans produce a winning agglomeration 
of voters but how constitutionalism and popularly responsible government 
grow, flourish, and decline. 
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Thus Leiserson discusses at considerable length the difference between totali- 
tarian, absolutist, and liberal ideologies; one-party rule and dictatorship; 
representative and responsible parties; and the fact that constitutional govern- 
ment preceded democracy in Western civilization. Without ignoring them, he 
spends less time on such problems as the relationship between single- and multi- 
member districts and the two-party system, presidential primaries, the locus 
of party control, or the myth of the independent voter. The result is a book that 
is analytically provocative about a timeless but contemporary series of basic 
issues. In an excess of empiricism we have tended to assume these could and 
should .be considered only by that currently rather unfashionable and dep- 
recated group known as political theorists. 

We are well served, for example, by the discussion of primitive and au- 
thoritarian tribal social organization, caste and class systems, and modern totali- 
tarian societies with cohesion and order based on personal loyalty to leader or 
party. Even more suggestively we get an outline of the emergence of the two- 
party system in England from a long history of conflict between factions within 
the king’s court and between different segments of the ruling class (landed 
aristocrats, church, mercantile and manufacturing entrepreneurs) that formed 
ad hoc alliances with or against the crown. There is repeated use of such his- 
torical data, in a refreshing reminder that time is a political dimension and that 
institutions do not spring out of Jovian heads but are often unwittingly con- 
ceived, born, and matured. 

One might suppose that Leiserson purports to have arrived at a rather defini- 
tive set of universal laws governing political phenomena in all ages and civiliza- 
tions. On the contrary, he leans over backwards to remind us of the pitfalls of 
pontification. He does this explicitly—and implicitly, as when he says that 
constitutional government came before mass democracy in the West. (Surely 
this is not the case in the Middle East, sub-Saharan Africa, Indonesia, and 
perhaps not in nineteenth-century France.) There is indeed an over-simple 
generalization about the relation between politically conscious armies and 
dictatorships, Latin America being cited as an example, to the neglect of the 
constitutional aftermath of the English Puritan Revolution and of the military 
overthrow of Peron in Argentina. But, broadly speaking, the book presents 
suggestive hypotheses that extensively employ what data are available on the 
workings of political institutions in a variety of contexts. There is some tan- 
talizing brief mention of developments in underdeveloped areas of the world. 

The book is advanced enough in its starting point to raise the question of its 
readability by audiences less erudite than graduate students. This is a recurrent 
question. The answer to it is that what in one time seems to be beyond the scope 
of the most advanced scholars and scientists later is readily digestible by rela- 
tive beginners. This has clearly been the case among physicists with the Hin- 
stein relativity theory. All of which suggests that the problem is not one of 
basic comprehensibility. This book should be food for thought for political 
scientists and their students for a considerable time to come. 

This major advance in analysis and synthesis is of course not without fault. 
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There is a tendency to back into propositions and definitions. After a some- 
times involved discussion of what parties are, Leiserson produces a succinct 
functional definition of them as intermediaries between citizen and govern- 
ment. There is a manifest failure to distinguish between personality and human 
nature—a distinction as conceptually important as that between an iron pot 
and an iron atom. Largely rejecting basic research and plugging for the use 
of intervening variables, the author proceeds gently to point out the merit and 
the inadequacy of research that relies on such intervening, supposedly inde- 
pendent variables as social class, race, and party identification. Occasionally 
repetitive and discursive, the book has defects of its virtue: a remarkably sage 
and successful effort to comprehend within a study of institutions the current 
and inescapably unsystematic efforts in the study of politics to become sys- 
tematically scientific. 
James C. DAVIES. 
California Institute of Technology. 


Unofficial Government: Pressure Groups and Lobbies. EDITED BY DONALD 
BLAISDELL. (Philadelphia: The American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 1958. Pp. x, 228. $2.00.) 


Interest Groups on Four Continents. Epitep By Henry W. Eurmann. (Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh Press. 1958. Pp. xiv, 316. $6.00.) 


Serious professional attention to interest groups is primarily a development 
moved by American political scientists in the last three decades. Two recent 
collections of essays sponsored respectively by the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science and the International Political Science Association 
are measures of the extent to which this concern has dug deep and spread far. 
The horizontal dimension exceeds the vertical, but both surpass the production 
of six decades of academic political science before Herring’s work on group 
representation in 1929. There are many questions about interest groups still to 
be explored and analyzed, and much of the achievement is still more descriptive 
than analytical. But it is of moment that the problem is recognized, and in- 
terest groups are not the only sector of political science for which adequate 
analysis is still to be developed. 

The collection in the Annals, edited by Donald C. Blaisdell, is a group of 
sixteen essays organized under six titles: pressure groups in government, the 
big three of pressure politics, the operation of pressure groups, the regulation 
of lobbying, the group theory of politics, and American and foreign pressure 
politics. Under each of these titles, except the regulation of lobbying, there are 
three essays dealing with various aspects of the subject. Thus, pressure groups 
in the government are discussed with reference to the Congress, the bureau- 
cracy, and the judiciary. The big three of pressure politics are management, 
the farmers, and the unions. Throughout, the coverage is broad, the treatments 
are professionally skillful, and, given the customary confinements of space, 
none can cavil that the authors chose to do one thing rather than another. 
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Stil—it would be appropriate (perhaps in a longer collection) to consider the 
internal structure of interest groups, to regard these agencies of political as- 
piration and attainment as systems of private government. This might be a 
useful addition to the valuable insights into group cohesion and to the percep- 
tion of group membership provided by Oliver Garceau and Alfred de Grazia. 

To discuss single essays or sections for their intrinsic interest is a matter 
largely of subjective choice, and a reviewer’s preference may not be like that of 
the reader, but three essays may be mentioned with some prospect that they 
may be held in special regard by others also. The first is the essay of Clement 
Vose on litigation as a form of pressure politics. Political analysis of the judi- 
ciary tells much that the lawyers leave out of their professional papers. The 
second is the essay by Samuel Beer on group representation in Britain and the 
United States. The discussion of interest group phenomena in Britain has 
proceeded a little like the discovery of the planet, Pluto. American observers 
knew it must be there before anybody could see it, and now everybody does. 
The third is the essay by Henry Ehrmann on pressure groups in France and, 
like the Beer essay, reflects the concern with evidence abroad of the activities 
of what was once thought to be a peculiarly American institution. 

The volume on interest groups on four continents is a memorable one: that 
is, it is literally to be remembered as the first volume to treat of interest groups 
as a more or less global phenomenon of politics. The title is a little more catchy 
than cautious, though, since on at least one of the continents—Australia— 
formal political science has been taught only since 1945 and there are no studies 
of interest groups extant. And on one of the other continents—Asia—the only 
paper is about Japan where, it is said, interest groups (not studies, but groups) 
have been in existence only since the end of the Second World War and the 
constitutional changes in the Japanese political system. The rest of the essays 
in the collection deal with interest group phenomena in Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Sweden, the United States, and Yugoslavia, each of 
these pieces being written by a national of the country discussed. 

The formal papers, however, are only the first of the two principal parts of 
the volume which, in its totality, is a report of the proceedings of the Fifth 
Round-Table of the International Political Science Association which was held 
in Pittsburgh in September 1957. The second part of the volume is a report of 
the seven sessions of discourse and debate; it covers the identification and or- 
ganization of pressure groups, pressure groups and public opinion, the in- 
fluence of pressure groups on parties and elections and on the governmental 
process, and some remarks about the influence of pressure groups on political 
consensus and decision-making. 

It is in the nature of things that written papers seem to be more communica- 
tive in a book than a reported discussion. The papers were meant for reading 
and the discussion was meant for hearing. The report of the discussion, able as 
it is, cannot match the terseness, precision, and discipline of the papers. 

Each of the papers has something uniquely interesting. Thus, although 
Australia is a late comer to political science, and there is no literature on in- 
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terest groups, the preliminary classification of such groups by W. A. Townsley 
seems very promising. Pressure groups are said by Lolo Krusius-Ahrenberg to 
exercise a disproportionate influence in Finland. George Lavau says that inter- 
est group research is becoming an important study in French political science, 
although the connotations of the phrase are almost all immoral. It is a test of 
the new empirical temper of French political science that it seems to be pushing 
forward against rationalistic inhibitions that assume that the last word was 
said by Rousseau when he voiced disapproval of partial societies. And in 
Sweden, although interest groups are extensively discussed, and have been for 
many years, the discussion is in Swedish, and little of the material has been 
translated. Throughout both the papers and the proceedings on interest groups, 
there is a sense that the common concern in the subject may help to develop 
truly comparative studies, and not merely cumulative records of autochthonous 
events. 

The study of interest groups, however, like the study of much else in political 
science, has problems of concept, nomenclature, method, and technique still to 
solve. For example, even in the designation of the principal category of study, 
what are called interest groups in the French, Swedish, American, and Yugo- 
slav papers, are called pressure groups in the Australian and Japanese papers, 
and lobbies in the English paper. But while some despair, and others joke, at 
the prospect of systematic comparative studies, it is certainly too soon to say 
that descriptions of interest group phenomena around the world may not help 
to develop new statements about what Alfred de Grazia calls “associational 
democracy” and thus contribute to a higher and more nearly universal syn- 
thesis of the data. 

EARL LATHAM. 

Amherst College. 


Arms and the State: Cwvil-Military Elements in National Policy. By WALTER 
Mairus wits Harvey C. MANSFIELD AND HAROLD Srein. (New York: The 
Twentieth Century Fund. 1958. Pp. 436. $4.00.) 


Doubts about the effectiveness of United States foreign policy are widely 
reflected. They spur inquiry into how to make it better. This leads to a search 
for defects in the policy-making process. Burgeoning proposals for solution 
range from suggestions for creating an analogue of the RAND Corporation for 
the State Department to blueprints for a national academy in which a con- 
clave of best minds might cerebrate on the broad terms of policy independently 
of and above the level of political contention. 

An array of such institutions would doubtlessly be prolific in producing 
policy papers to add hugely to the bales already constantly accumulating and 
destined to become material for endless inquiring scholars in centuries to come. 
Whether they would do much for the improvement of policy is quite another 
thing. The inherent difficulty of all such schemes is that the plans produced, 
whatever their merits, are of no avail unless brought to bear at the place and 
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moment of decision. Moreover, the time and place of decision are sometimes 
elusive.. The limits set upon decision in one juncture are likely to have been 
established in some series of antecedent actions undertaken quite without 
regard for their eventual consequences. Events have an obdurate way of defy- 
ing policy assumptions. This is especially so with respect to the tendency of 
reality to disregard the categories prevailing in bureaucratic establishments. 
Actions presumably belonging in the military pigeonhole turn out to be hotly 
political. Economic decisions reverberate into defense. External reality is ap- 
parently all of a piece, whereas action always tends to be departmental. Be- 
sides, history flows in an endless stream, whereas policy tries to make it man- 
ageable by dividing it into arbitrary time spans. Such are the circumstances 
making policy such a confusing and generally unsatisfactory business. This is a 
recurring theme of this clarifying and highly satisfactory book. Anyone con- 
cerned in the Sisyphean task of making policy rational and efficacious in face of 
the “unordered redundancy of known events” could hardly find a better book 
in which to begin his search for wisdom. 

The book results from a collaboration, unplanned at the outset but success- 
ful. Harold Stein began the effort but was forced out by illness in 1955. Harvey 
C. Mansfield then took it up, covering the period from the Hoover administra- 
tion through World War II. Walter Millis, with his fine combination of a his- 
torian’s thoroughness and a top-flight journalist’s readability, then got into 
the work, bringing the story through the Truman period and the first five 
Eisenhower years in the last three-fourths of the text. 

The book establishes the terms of the puzzle rather than attempts to solve 
it. “The civil and military elements in our society have become so deeply en- 
meshed that neither the uniformed officers nor the administrative bureaucracy 
nor the representative legislature speak from any firm, independent position 
of principle or policy,” Millis writes. He finds “no adequate standards by 
which either the military officer demanding greater defense efforts or the con- 
gressman resisting these demands in the interests of tax reduction can gauge 
the real effect of either position on the national security.” The civil adminis- 
tration, too, is “without adequate standards” for its role “as regulator between 
the two.” Such is “the true problem of civil military relations in the mid- 
twentieth century.” Questions like that of the relative ascendancy of the 
Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff or that of military or civilian 
preponderance in staff planning have only minor importance. 

In earlier times, Millis goes on, “the twin objects of providing for the com- 
mon defense and promoting the general welfare” could be kept separate and 
the former normally put aside in deference to the latter. This relationship no 
longer obtains, and “terms other than those which seemed appropriate to the 
past” must be found for relating the military and civil factors in the national 
life, 

On the way to this dour conclusion, the book informs us on many important 
episodes of the past three decades. Professor Mansfield ably and succinctly tells 
anew the hit-or-miss way the big questions were handled in World War II, 
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emphasizing the fallacy of considering military and political questions as if in 
separate planes of reality. Millis manages to bring zest to accounts of post-war 
reorganization and the inter-service squabbles of a decade ago—concerning 
which he puts up a good case for the Navy recalcitrants. His retelling of the 
problems of strategy in Korea and the Truman-MacArthur row is first-rate— 
this being one part of the book as to which I can exercise the advantage of 
having informed recollections. He hits the nail on the head, also, in telling of 
the bureaucratization of the National Security Council under Robert Cutler’s 
aegis and manages to make something funny of Cutler’s quantitative approach 
to the process of grinding out policy papers. 

Everybody concerned should be commended for an excellent piece of work, 
especially Millis for demonstrating something the political science profession 
might well take to heart: to wit, that writing can have both seriousness and 
vivacity. 

CHARLES Burton MARSHALL. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 


Nigeria: Background to Nationalism. By James S. Coteman. (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1958. Pp. xiv, 510. $7.50.) 


Local Government in West Africa. By L. Gray Cowan. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1958. Pp. x, 292. $5.00.) 


It is remarkable how quickly colonialism is passing into history—not that 
colonialism is dead, nor that its consequences have disappeared, but as an 
issue it belongs to the first half of the twentieth century, not the second. It is 
no longer a genuine moral commitment on the part of Europeans, in which, 
whether under the guise of assimilation, trusteeship, or partnership, western 
tutelage was said to be required. In the past decade there has been no area that 
has seen a quicker rout of colonialism than West Africa. Only last year, in 
French Africa, the option to remain within the French community was placed 
in the hands of Africans. In British West Africa, Ghana was the first to become 
independent, but now Nigeria, with internal self-government in all three re- 
gions, will shortly receive full independence in October 1960. Suddenly the 
issues of the day in West Africa are questions of the relationships that Africans 
in their own countries will choose to have with one another and with other 
nations of the world. The issue of colonialism that remains has now taken on a 
racial dimension, because the principles of independence and national self- 
determination, as well as the principle of one man, one vote, are only denied in 
those parts of Africa where there is European settlement, and where the 
political scene is dominated by white minorities. Nationalism can easily take 
the form of Africans against Europeans, as the movement toward national 
autonomy probes southward to touch Salisbury, Nairobi, or even further south. 
Witness the outrage in an Afrikaaner newspaper in South Africa which regards 
extending the franchise for Africans as. folly, and points out that “in Kenya the 
native population was promised, not minority representation, but equal repre- 
sentation with Europeans in the Legislative Council, plus two seats in the 
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Cabinet. They refuse to accept this. They demand equality man for man” 
(Dagbreek en Sondagnuus, March 22, 1959). They may well be concerned. West 
Africa is leading the way for other Africans to follow—and the way is toward 
African self-government. 

Two books by American scholars long familiar with the African scene will 
go a considerable distance in helping us to understand the role of West Africa 
in a contemporary affairs and, as well, how matters developed as they did. 
James Coleman’s beautifully written study, Nigeria: Background to National- 
ism, is in my view the best study of African politics by an American political 
scientist. It is an essential work if one is to understand what is occurring in 
West Africa and fully appreciate the significance those developments for 
Africa as a whole. This study, for the period it covers and the material encom- 
passed, will represent the most substantial work on the subject for years to 
come. Not only has Coleman dealt with the more salient historical characteris- 
tics of the West Africa scene, but he has also focussed on nationalism and’ 
westernization in Nigeria through the consequences of missionary effort and 
Christianity, the spread of Islam, the growth of commerce, the spread of 
education, the development of African elites, their rise and transformation, and 
most of all, the misunderstood contribution of Brazilians, Creoles, and the 
Garvey tradition in the development of modern nationalism. These factors are 
skillfully woven into a Nigerian tapestry in which the figures and the setting 
illustrate both the passion and the heat of modern nationalism. 

Coleman deals with the transformation of the coastal elites into contem- 
porary nationalists. He shows some of the stubborn difficulties in the way of 
creating an all-Nigeria consciousness, as distinct from regional or tribal 
loyalties, and in this way copes with the problem of ethnic parochialism, a 
particularly stubborn problem in Africa today, where custom and tribal 
differences continue to divide people from one another and separate the older 
generations from the younger. 

In a sense the disputes that arise today from the persistence of such conflicts 
are fresh and new. The old divisions simply serve to facilitate conflict rather 
than to bridge the differences which appear. Therefore, Coleman’s treatment of 
the rise of the nationalist movement in Nigeria is of particular pertinence in 
understanding these problems. Beginning with the nationalism of the Nigerian 
National Democratic Party, Coleman shows that, while it was limited in scope 
and elitist in its recruitment, it nevertheless took an all-Nigeria approach. 
But as nationalism expanded, as the passion for membership increased and as 
new kinds of recruitment occurred, appeals to local nationalism developed. 
It was through the Egbe Omo Oduduwa that the Action Group in western 
Nigeria came. Similarly in the East, tribal unions that really helped to ex- 
pand and enlarge the participation of eastern Nigeria in political organizations 
led eventually to the National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons under 
Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe. 

Quite rightly, Coleman discusses Nigerian nationalism as a peculiarly 
southern phenomenon. Only recently has northern nationalism begun to appear 
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as a significant factor. Its main focus was in relation to the problem of northern 
autonomy in a Nigeria moving rapidly toward independence. Northern 
Nigerian nationalism has been a protected nationalism. It has raised its 
porcupine quills against encroachment from the south. It seeks to preserve 
that which has never been destroyed and, since in the north the classic pattern 
of indirect rule was displayed, many of the institutions, the privileges and 
powers of chiefs, and the religious sanctions, which had supported a whole 
range of highly organized traditional activities, still survive in a very powerful 
form. 

Coleman handles his material brilliantly. The tables that he has laboriously 
compiled are extremely useful, as anyone who has worked with African records 
will immediately recognize. Here can be found first class information on leader- 
ship: ethnic background, education, occupational differentiation, religion, and 
a lot more. 

Another factor discussed, conspicuously absent in the more usual treatment 
of Nigerian materials, is the stimuli for Nigerian nationalism that have come 
from outside Nigeria: i.e., from the United States, Sierra Leone, Brazil. There 
were many contributors to Nigerian nationalism who were not Nigerians in 
their origin or who had been Nigerians many years before, had been taken away 
as slaves, and had returned, as in the case of the Yoruba Brazilians, to live in 
Lagos or other major towns as fairly prosperious traders and substantial citi- 
zens. The first local manifestation of western cultural expression came through 
the efforts of these “strangers.” The Creole and Brazilian nationalism was 
directed toward gaining self-respect for Africans and giving them a sense of 
stature leading to participation in the social, political, and economic activities 
of Nigeria. It was perhaps the Garvey tradition that put a more populist edge 
on all this. Coleman thus shows how Nigerian nationalism is linked with 
America, which, in an indirect fashion, played an important part in the growth 
of mass nationalism in Nigeria. 

Coleman deliberately does not treat colonial administration as an entity in 
itself. He is concerned primarily with Africans, their problems, their organiza- 
tions, the way they view the world, and their aspirations as they move toward 
the building of a united Nigeria. 

We can therefore view Cowan’s book as complementary. It is a useful ad- 
ministrative history, dealing primarily with patterns of local administration 
in West Africa, French and British. For the British area, it concentrates almost 
entirely on Nigeria. Cowan tries to trace the varying conceptions of British 
rule, linking these views with the problems encountered by the administrative 
authorities in developing a native system of authority and subsequently of 
democratic local councils in Nigeria. He gives a good overview of the problems 
facing administrators, dealing with material that Professor Coleman excluded 
from his area of study: namely, the problems of the district officers and the 
problems of structural and administrative change from a governmental point 
of view. If Coleman’s book deals primarily with nationalists in Nigeria, Co- 
wan’s deals essentially with the administrative history of Nigeria. Taken to- 
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gether they produce an extremely well balanced account for the American 
student seeking to evaluate and understand what kind of changes have oc- 
curred in British Africa. 

Cowan also deals with French West Africa at considerable length. Here he 
runs into trouble. It is difficult to compare “local”? government in French 
West Africa with that of Nigeria. On the basis of comparable units and levels 
of government, Cowan’s book has the fundamental weakness of comparing 
what is not readily comparable. Nor has he used a set of analytical tools where- 
by functional comparisons could be made. Moreover, he tends to treat French 
West Africa as a single entity (indeed including French Equatorial Africa in 
some of his remarks). One gets the impression from reading this book that 
French administration really was a seamless web throughout all the eight 
territories of former French West Africa; he makes very little distinction be- 
tween applications of policy in one territory and another or within territories 
themselves. The policies with respect to Guinea and the treatment of chiefs in 
Guinea or Niger were rather different from the treatment of chiefs in the Ivory 
Coast, but there is little discussion of the differences in this volume. Instead of 
dealing with some of the specifics and variations of these situations, Cowan 
generalizes about the differences or similarities involved in direct and indirect 
rule. Nevertheless, for the period considered (and Cowan’s book brings us up 
to the foi-cadre of 1956 in French West Africa), this is a very useful survey of 
the main features of French and British administration. In its treatment of the 
Nigerian material it supplements Coleman’s book. In its treatment of the 
French West African material it shows the contrast between. the French ad- 
ministrative pattern and the British quite well. What is now needed is a third 
volume dealing with the politics of French Africa in much the same fashion 
that Coleman deals with nationalism in Nigeria. When this has been accom- 
plished we shall have available useful and extensive coverage of West Africa, 
its development, and its transformation to independence. One can anticipate 
that the books yet to be'written about West Africa will deal more with the new 
spirit that is abroad in that part of the world. That new spirit is Pan-African, 
anti-racialist, and egalitarian, and in its own way represents a spiritual and 
moral force with implications for the rest of Africa and indeed the world. 

Davin E. APTER. 

Center for Advanced Study in the Behavorial Sciences. 


French West Africa. By Vincinta THompson AND RICHARD ApLOFF. (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1958. Pp. 626. $8.50.) 


Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff are pioneers. Their mammoth French 
West Africa is the first full-length book in the English language on post-war 
events in that fifth of the African continent. Since 1945, the eight states of 
French-speaking West Africa have been moving towards self-government along 
a road bearing different signposts from those on the road taken by the English- 
speaking West African states—though they point in a similar direction. The 
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tale of these developments is both interesting and important. Yet it has until 
now been told in English only in a few tantalizingly brief articles. 

Aside from being a much-needed “first,” the book has other qualities to 
recommend it. It is comprehensive in its treatment of events through 1956. 
Its three weighty sections—devoted respectively to politics, economics, and 
social and cultural affairs—discuss not only French colonial policy, but also 
the affairs of Senegal, Ivory Coast, Guinea, Dahomey, Soudan, Niger, Maure- 
tania and Upper Volta. The material was gleaned from French secondary 
sources and official archives, as well as newspapers and unpublished docu- 
ments and field work, principally during the autumn of 1953. 

The subject is significant and the effort expended by the authors was con- 
siderable. It is unfortunate, therefore, that the book has several drawbacks. 
Labels are too easily employed: “inter-tribal intrigue,” “anarchic independ- 
ence,” “warlike Peulhs’” push back “more primitive Negroes.” Even within 
the confines of a single chapter, the authors rarely produce an adequate frame- 
work to make intelligible the mass of assembled data. There are, of course, 
some happy exceptions. The brief chapter on the chiefs makes satisfactory 
reading. On the whole, however, the relevant and the irrelevant are jumbled 
together, and the reader is not given the elements with which to do his own 
evaluation of the material. To the extent that there is any expressed view- 
point, it is too frequently but a translation of the views expressed in the early 
fifties by higher French officials in Africa. Thus the material selected for pres- 
entation appears to be more outdated than in fact it is, for the changes that 
have occurred in the area since the bulk of the work was done have been more 
nearly along lines sketched out at the time by African than by French officials. 

The rapidity of change in Africa is a handicap confronting all contemporary 
students of the area; certainly not even the keenest observer could have fore- 
seen the abrupt advent of the Fifth Republic and the Community, not to men- 
tion the independence of the Republic of Guinea. However, adequate interviews 
with African mass party leaders might well have altered many of the judgments 
Mr. and Mrs. Adloff express. This precaution might have modified generaliza- 
tions like the following: ‘‘As for established social and religious practices, most 
West Africans reject almost out of hand any legislation that might undermine 
them and are particularly opposed to the emancipation of their women.” As 
soon as they acquired power, the leaders of Guinea wiped out the administra- 
tive role of the chiefs; those of Soudan made plans to do the same. Even the 
conservative leaders of Ivory Coast began to consider legislation to revise the 
matriarchal system of inheritance. As for the role of women, not only were sev- 
eral elected to representative assemblies, but also one of them, Mme. Ouezzin 
Coulibaly, became the first African woman to hold a ministerial portfolio. It is 
true that most of these events occurred after the book went to print. Never- 
theless, the intent of African mass party leaders to take these actions was quite 
evident in the early fifties. 

In dealing with contemporary Africa, the problem of sifting truth from 
fiction in printed as well as oral evidence is enormous. Nevertheless, surely a 
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more satisfactory method of checking on data might have been employed for 
the book. More errors of fact appear than can be listed. Abdoulaye Ly (p. 115) 
is not a former president of the Dakar students’ association. Mamba Sano (p. 
136) was not a Socialist but a member of the Overseas Independents group. 
The section on contemporary Niger politics (pp. 160-162) is so full of errors 
that it is best disregarded. Nazi Boni’s party (p. 177) was the Mouvement 
Populaire d’ Evolution Africaine (M.P.E.A.). Sékou Touré (p. 139) had visited 
France several times prior to his election to the French National Assembly in 
1956; his party is the Parti démocratique de Guinée, not the Bloc Africain de 
Guinée (p. 187), which was the party of his officially supported former ad- 
versaries. The officially favored communal meeting halls were the centres 
culturels rather than the cercles culturelles (sic, p. 515). And they failed less 
because of the dearth of funds than because Africans opposed administrative 
direction in youth and cultural organizations. 

These drawbacks of Mr. and Mrs. Adloff’s book may be due at least in part 
to their attempt to be too comprehensive. A region on which political data has 
already been assembled, the accuracy of most facts established, and the 
variety of possible interpretations explored, might perhaps be a suitable sub- 
ject for an encyclopedic approach. But these conditions do not obtain in con- 
temporary French-speaking Africa. 

RUTH SCHACHTER, 

Boston University. 


The Crescent and the Rising Sun: Indonesian Islam under the Japanese Occupa- 
tion, 1942-1945. By Harry J. Benna. (The Hague and Bandung: W. van 
Hoeve; New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 1958. Pp. xiv, 320. $5.50.) 


Aspects of Islam in Post-Colonial Indonesia. By C. A. O. NISUWENHUÑZE. 
(The Hague and Bandung: W. van Hoeve; New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 1958. Pp. xii, 248. $5.00.) 


The books under review undertake a somewhat broader role than that sug- 
gested by their titles. They pursue in a very fruitful way the essential task of 
analyzing the complex processes of political and cultural adjustment in In- 
donesia under the influence of foreign rule. They afford, for example, a reasoned 
explanation of the progressive spread of Islam among the peoples of the Indies 
under the often rival leadership of the aristocratic official class and the more 
orthodox popularly-oriented village teachers and scribes. The authors also 
contrast the modern “reformist” Muslim organizations of the 1920’s with the 
violently reactionary Dar ul Islam. These several diverse traditionalist ele- 
ments were all in measurable disagreement with the emerging westernized 
nationalists, themselves divided into several camps, who assumed political 
leadership following World War II. This complicated factionalism is the crux 
of current Indonesian politics. 

The two accounts are far from identical, however. Dr. Van Nieuwenhuijze’s 
five autonomous essays follow a sociological and psychological approach, while 
Dr. Benda’s account is historical. The cumbersome paragraphing and diction 
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of the Duteh author contrast sharply with Benda’s articulate exposition. The 
former nevertheless disarms his critics in his foreword by expressing the hope 
that his halting use of the lingua franca of the Atlantic community may be 
accepted with something of the same doggedness exhibited by English-trained 
scholars in refusing to read books in languages other than their own. 

Among other things, Professor Benda presents a penetrating analysis of the 
values and shortcomings of Snouck Hurgronjie’s crucial role in the formation 
of the ethical policy of twentieth-century Dutch colonialism. Despite all 
efforts at accomodation, Dutch colonial authority eroded away after World War 
I under pressure of increasing popular unrest in a rapidly changing political 
climate. The answering Dutch policy of political suppression and the virtual 
abandonment of Hurgronjie’s program was colorless, negative, and ineffectual. 
Japanese occupation policy from 1942 to 1945, by contrast, was elastic and 
imaginative. It modulated from deliberate initial efforts to promote Islamic 
organization and awareness to a cleverly executed “divide and rule” technique 
which left all contending elements dependent on Japanese support. Popular 
unrest, developing eventually from military exploitation of Javanese resources 
and manpower combined with unfavorable fortunes of war, obliged the Jap- 
anese in the end to enlist urban nationalist cooperation designed to resist 
militarily the impending reestablishment of colonial rule. Dr. Benda has as- 
sayed an enormous volume of source materials, in Dutch and Indonesian, cover- 
ing the occupation. If the policy delineation seems at time to be confused, the 
available sources are far from conclusive since the Japanese sometimes im- 
provised. 

Several of Dr. Van Nieuwenhuijze’s essays cover territory traversed by 
Benda, but he contributes much besides. He examines, for example, the meth- 
ods by which a “closed community,” such as Indonesian society, undertook to 
sustain itself and to ward off dangerous alien intrusions. The House of Islam, 
being itself a “closed community” on a larger scale, proved highly acceptable 
to the Javanese in the face of early European Christian threats; it may be a 
somewhat less adequate defense now. The author also demonstrates how the 
Indonesian use of such potent modern terms as “religious liberty” and ‘“democ- 
racy” carries entirely different connotations from the use of such terms in the 
West. His final essay describes the so-called ‘“‘deconfessionalized” efforts of 
mediating, secularized Muslims to make modern political goals less objec- 
tionable by using traditional terminology in a fashion designed to blunt the 
sharpness of religious and cultural sectarianism. Dr. Sukarno’s Panta Sila 
formula calling for faith in God, in humanity and righteousness, in national 
unity, in democratic consultation, and in social justice is a case in point. The 
substitution of a Ministry of Religion for the impracticable idea of an Islamic 
state is another. This kind of cultural improvisation obviously postpones the 
needed reappraisal of traditional values in terms of modern requirements, but 
it also avoids the forbidding alternative of the too abrupt scuttling of older 
values, however outmoded, before new ones can properly be assimilated. 
The problem has implications which extend far beyond the shores of Java. 
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Dr. Van Nieuwenhuijze’s penetrating insights do indeed go far to compensate 
for the task of coping with his labored diction. 


Joan F. CADY. 
Ohio University. 


Government Administration in New Zealand. By R. J. Porascnex. (Wellington: 
New Zealand Institute of Public Administration; London: Oxford University 
Press. 1958. Pp. 324. $6.00.) 


From somewhat later beginnings, New Zealand has forged ahead of Australia 
in some aspects of teaching and writing about public administration. The 
smaller country enjoys certain advantages for this purpose: a full apparatus of 
modern government for two million people living in a manageable area; a 
unitary system with all its nerve centers in one capital; the concentration of 
university studies of administration in the same city; and a close relationship 
between the academics and the practitioners. The two-year, full-time post- 
graduate diploma course in public administration at the Victoria University 
of Wellington was largely secured, shaped, and sustained through its growing 
pains by liberal-minded public servants. Public administration teaching has 
been mainly in the hands of men who have passed through this course and 
later have taken a turn as full-time university staff. Departmental heads take 
part in its seminars, and its students, who are selected officers in their late 
twenties and thirties, produce research papers rooted in first-hand knowledge 
and experience. By this means, and through the twenty-year old New Zealand 
Journal of Public Administration, there has accumulated a fund of material 
from which books have begun to be produced. Even at the outset of this de- 
velopment, Leicester Webb’s Government in New Zealand (1940) devoted 
special chapters to administration, while Leslie Lipson’s The Politics of Equality 
(1947) was able to build more detailed sections on his own and others’ work 
meantime. And, in this atmosphere, senior and responsible officials have been 
willing to contribute to public discussion with a frankness unusual outside the 
United States. 

Government Administration in New Zealand, intended as a general introduc- 
tory text, is a sharply critical book, as well as closely packed with empirical 
information. An obvious strain is involved in trying to combine these two 
qualities, though Polaschek manages by his manner of writing to disguise it 
admirably. He has made good use of the fund of previous New Zealand scholar- 
ship in the field (though missing some relevant Australian contributions to it) 
and has added a rich quota from his own research in primary sources and from 
his experience and personal contacts in the public service. This mass of knowl- 
edge is skillfully woven into three sections, on Organization, Staff Control, and 
Controls, the first two introduced by brief historical chapters. The only omis- 
sions I noticed easily were of some discussion of the relative claims of Treasury 
and Public Service Commission in staff control, and of the more important 
subject (briefly mentioned on p. 287) of developing decentralization in the 
public service. The book does not attempt to survey local government, which 
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is already the subject of a volume in the series of Annual Convention proceed- 
ings published by the New Zealand Institute of Public Administration. There 
are admirable appendices, showing the Topsy-growth of departments and 
agencies, and a competent (though incomplete) bibliography of books, pam- 
phlets, and periodical articles. The index is quite inadequate. But, in sum, both 
the citizen and the student reader are given a comprehensive introduction to 
the structure, organization, finance, staffing, and daily operation of a govern- 
mental machine as intricate—within its scale—as any outside the federal 
countries, 

A pioneer introductory study could not be so comprehensive as this attempts 
to be without some sacrifice. The historical chapters, for example, are neces- 
sarily cursory, leaving a somewhat confused impression and sometimes giving 
quite misleading summaries of complex events. To take only one instance, the 
single paragraph on the wartime Economic Stabilisation machinery (p. 48) 
cannot possibly convey an accurate picture of the reality. 

The critical observations in the book are weakened not only by compression 
but also by a general lack of comparative perspective in viewing New Zealand 
institutions. Both praise and blame might have been tempered in many places 
by reference to other countries’ manner of facing similar problems. For ex- 
ample, New Zealand is not the only country with an inchoate structure of cen- 
tral and local administration resulting from the blithe disinterest of politicians 
and private citizens (and indeed of most public servants) in either logical 
organization or the design of machinery for the co-ordination of policy. It is 
true, for example, that the New Zealand approach to the public corporation 
can hardly be dignified even as one of “trial and error,” since that at least 
implies a will to profit by past error (see the summary of alternations in railway 
management on p. 56). But the history of the corporation form in New Zealand 
has many parallels in Australia and elsewhere. Similarly, New Zealand shows 
and excessive proliferation of autonomous central departments—forty-one in 
1957 (after a reduction of twelve between 1946 and 1954) under a Ministry of 
sixteen. But this is only an extreme case of a problem that exists in all modern 
states. Polaschek’s presentation of the arguments for and the difficulties con- 
fronting departmental consolidation is, however, more sophisticated than 
many academic discussions of the subject. He realizes that consolidations must 
always be piecemeal, and he recognizes the ineluctable fact that no matter 
what the principle of grouping units—whether by function, process, or clientele 
~—the range of separate governmental activities is too wide to be compressed 
into a score or less of “logically” unified departments and agencies. 

On co-ordination in policy-making, Polaschek is again on uncertain ground. 
Briefly, his argument is that a system in which Ministers are expected to be so 
accessible to the public and also to bear so much of the burden of departmental 
co-ordination is unworkable. The New Zealanders have tried to make it work 
by seeking co-ordination through an elaborate series of Cabinet and inter- 
departmental committees. This confuses responsibility and leaves the ordinary 
citizen without any hope of understanding the actual processes of policy for- 
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mation. But this is also a universal problem, and we probably cannot expect it 
to be solved by permanent machinery of any kind. Different sections of the 
community, at least to the extent that they are well organized, can usually 
gain some understanding of and access to areas of Ministerial and departmental 
decision-making that affect them particularly. And the changing pattern of 
events results now in one major issue (say, balance of payments), now in 
another (say, the general wage structure) coming to the fore. With each change 
in emphasis the center of policy making shifts to a different group of depart- 
ments and Ministers, and it is not too difficult for the press and the interested 
sections of the public to concentrate attention and pressure on the crucial 
deliberative organs thus coming into operation. 

As a final example of the problem of perspective, Polaschek is severely crit- 
ical of the Public Service Commission, which he accuses of pusillanimity and 
lack of enterprise in discharging a number of its staffing responsibilities. Among 
these shortcomings he includes a half-hearted approach to staff training es- 
pecially for the higher ranks. In this I think he does less than justice, partly 
through failing to compare the New Zealand effort with staff training abroad: 
in other British countries it began on a serious scale some years later than in 
New Zealand and has little to teach New Zealand in detailed techniques. As 
to higher training, in my opinion there is nothing in other British countries to 
compare with the Diploma course at Victoria University either in scope, 
method, or influence in the service. Perhaps Mr. Polaschek was unduly con- 
strained by modesty on this head, in view of his own valuable association with 
it. 

R. 5. PARKER. 

Australian National University. 


Suburbia: Its People and Their Politics. By Rossrt C. Woop. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifin Company. 1959. Pp. xi, 340. $4.00.) 


As striking as the scale of the suburban migration of recent years is the patch- 
work of plausible interpretations, general and particular, that it has produced. 
No major socio-political change in recent history has attracted so many oracles 
whose gifts of free-floating imagination are in inverse proportion to their con- 
cern for evidence. In a welcome shift toward sounder ground and with bold- 
ness, insight, humor, and restraint, Professor Wood has undertaken to develop 
a new perspective on suburbia; acknowledging that the data are limited, he 
has chosen to work out a conception that would economically- accommodate 
at least the whole range of those that are known and effectively provide a 
realistic framework for future investigation. His effort is both commendable 
and refreshing; the degree of his success is remarkable. 

Wood offers a welcome challenge to the assumption of what he calls the 
“looking glass” school of Riesman, Whyte, and others, that the ‘“group-man” 
conception of American character is new and that the suburban haunts of the 
breed are the sign of the future. The relevance of this view, he argues, at best 
is to the dormitory suburb, not to the whole range of the phenomenon. More 
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important, the political units of suburbia, which he places at the center of his 
concern, are anything but modern in their values and practices. Wisely looking 
to the realm of government for the kernel of his conception, Wood finds an 
anachronistic attachment to the “conviction that small political units repre- 
sent the purest expression of popular rule,” a conviction so strong that the ‘“effi- 
ciency expert’’—who also comes off rather badly from this penetratinganalysis— 
dares not challenge it and even the critics of the “looking glass” accept it as 
valid. This dominance of old values permits the author, with a nice irony, to 
phrase his conception in terms of “suburbia as renaissance.” Though “at odds 
with the prerequisites of contemporary life,” suburbia as ideology is real; 
adherence to the values of the “republic in miniature” provides the best inter- 
pretation of the suburbs and “fundamentally ... explains the nature of the 
American metropolis.” With astounding stubborness the worship of the self- 
governing small town not only made a virtue of early necessity, but in Wood’s 
view, also imposed the resulting unchallenged ideology on an industrial society; 
twentieth-century technology provided the means for attempting its re- 
institutionalization. 

The theory of inevitable “metropolitan dominance,” dear to the hearts of 
many economists and sociologists, is challenged, Wood argues, by the creation 
of galaxies of small communities and by the persistence of behavior patterns 
that have more resemblance to those of the perennial small town than to any- 
thing that can legitimately be labeled as modern. Acknowledging the fact that 
there are “suburbs and suburbs,” Wood asserts the existence of patterned dif- 
ferences among them and finds common to all of them the use of political 
boundaries to perpetuate the uniqueness produced by population grouping. 

Wood does not accept the specious “theory of conversion” as an explanation 
of suburban voting. He is, however, almost equally unhappy with the “theory 
of transplantation.” Apparently because it seems to fit somewhat better his 
“renaissance” thesis, he rather finds the distinctive feature of suburban politics 
in an extreme “no-partyism” which carries with it the obligation of high par- 
ticipation and a rejection of all structures intervening between citizen and 
government. In this setting the suburban political leader, required by the 
general party structure rather than by the community, rarely intervenes in 
affairs below the county level, yet he can use the variety of special-district of- 
fices to groom an organization, and he “is able to receive credit for the good 
government he does not control and for the big majorities he does not produce.” 
Suburban decision-making, in consequence, is essentially the result of personal- 
ity politics, but, especially in the explosive public school area, a pattern of 
bureaucratic control is an all but inevitable consequence of the impossible 
demands of the no-party assumption. 

Despite the inadequacies of the general property tax and the challenges of 
water supply, pollution, and transportation problems, Wood concludes that 
some sort of independence for suburban governments is entirely feasible. The 
fortunately situated will continue to use zoning and related techniques to keep 
values high, and the more numerous low-value communities will pay for in- 
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dependence in poor services and through the patchwork-maintaining system of 
state and federal grants in aid. Both will be buttressed by the special authority, 
which, he thinks, implies no threat to governmental parochialism. Resolution of 
the problem of the metropolitan area, therefore is, in Wood’s view, a question 
of values. The ideology of the small town, despite the philosophic authority in 
its support, sacrifices the values of democracy to the partly contradictory ones 
of fraternity. Not within its limits but within the “gargantuan city” lies the 
possibility of achieving the ends of the American creed—the rule of law, effec- 
tive institutions of popular government, and individualism tempered by re- 
sponsibility for others. The prospects of change are poor, but “rejecting the 
vision of the metropolis” means forfeiting the chance to provide “variety under 
arrangments consonant with freedom.” 

Despite the freshness and persuasiveness of his thesis, Wood’s analysis has 
some unfortunate limitations. Struggling with a deficiency of data, he occa- 
sionally pushes what evidence he has farther than is reasonable, as in his some- 
what questionable handling of census data in chapter four. Though he em- 
phasizes the variety in suburbia, he fails to avoid entirely the pitfalls in the 
way of concentrating exclusively on the dormitory town. He tends to over- 
simplify both the origins and the potentialities of the regional authority, and 
he shows the effects of an early enthusiasm for the “conversion” theory of 
suburban voting. In the light of his major contribution to a tough-minded re- 
thinking of the problem of the metropolis, however, such shortcomings as these 
are slight. This is an important book; one may hope, a foretaste of further 
reports testing Wood’s challenging hypotheses. 

; Davin B. Truman. 
Columbia University. 


Small-Town Politics: A Study of Political Life in Glossop. By A. H. Bica. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. vi, 199. $4.00.) 


Students of British affairs will be grateful to Professor Birch and his col- 
leagues of the University of Manchester for this penetrating study of British 
grass-roots polities. For that matter, the 18,000 citizens of Glossop also should 
be grateful to Birch et al.: Glossop now joins that select number of towns, 
British and American, that figure prominently in the research literature of 
political behavior. Although it would be literally incorrect to say that Glossop, 
which is thirteen miles from Manchester, appears “on the map,” it is clear that 
Glossop has become an important place-name in our developing political 
cartography. 

Small-Town Politics is rich in unique detail, but the generalized findings of 
the inquiry are hardly peculiar to Glossop, or to England, or to the United 
Kingdom. In Glossop, as in most American towns of comparable size, the re- 
cent decades have produce marked changes in social structure and leadership. 
The old aristocracy, which owned the cotton goods firms and presided over the 
town’s affairs at the beginning of the century, has disappeared entirely or 
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declined in importance. No new aristocracy, writes Professor Birch, has taken 
its place, largely because “the majority of the managers, scientists, lawyers, 
clergymen, surgeons, and senior public officials... are likely to be immi- 
grants rather than natives... . ” The “immigrants” may be in transit between 
one job and another, but the point is that while in Glossop most “immigrants” 
do not play a prominent role in the social and political life of the town. Mean- 
while, the most able of the younger people of all classes go on to the universities 
and technical schools, and from there to opportunities elsewhere, Such geo- 
graphical and social mobility is undoubtedly of benefit to the nation, but, as 
Professor Birch notes, the consequences for leadership and civic loyalty in the 
towns of England are rather unfortunate. 

The political behavior of Glossopians suggests that assorted political 
mystiques of Anglophilia need careful re-examination. Politics is rarely discussed 
in Glossop, and it does not appear that national issues have much effect on 
party members. Labour Party members register the most disagreement with 
the official Party line, and Conservative Party members the least, but issue 
orientation as such has little to do with local party behavior. The Glossop 
political parties, like parties elsewhere which shall be unnamed, are ‘‘self- 
perpetuating and self-contained, busy with their own affairs, not greatly 
troubled from day to day by party leaders, party bureaucracy, or even by 
party policy.” 

Despite a voting turnout of 80-85 per cent in national elections, more than 
half the sample of 601 individuals interviewed expressed itself as having ‘‘no 
interest” in politics. The “no interest” 56 per cent presumably includes a 
significant number of non-voters in local elections: at least 45 per cent of 
Glossopians do not participate in municipal elections, and about 60 per cent 
do not vote in county council elections. 

It is also of interest that the Glossop citizenry votes Conservative in national 
elections, although the bulk of the population consists of industrial workers, 
most of whom live in houses without indoor toilets. The finding that 33 per 
cent of the workers voted Tory in the 1951 General Election is consistent with 
other studies of British working-class political behavior, but the explanation 
offered is rather novel. According to Professor Birch and his colleagues, the 
Tory workers are not mainly those who have been weaned away from the 
Labour Party by the Conservatives, but those whom the Labour Party has 
failed to convert from their traditional Conservative allegiance. The Labour 
Party, argue the authors, is a comparative newcomer to the British political 
scene, and it has not yet been able to win over the substantial segment of the 
working-class that identifies with the Church of England and with the Con- 
servative Party. Indeed, the authors go so far as to argue that Anglican re- 
ligious preference is the crucial factor, that “religious affiliation is the key.” 

This is an intriguing hypothesis, but, like other hypotheses in Small-Town 
Politics, it is not entirely proven. There can be no question, however, that such 
hypotheses point the way toward further, needed research, and are an im- 
portant supplement to the established empirical data upon which the Glossop 
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study is largely based.-Professor Birch is also to be commended for the skill with 
_ which he was woven together the separate reports of his colleagues in a variety 
of disciplines. Finally, those of us on this side who are inclined to identify re- 
search with Foundation largesse should take note that a revolutionary prece- 
dent has been established by Small-Town Politics. The research expenses for 
the Glossop study, which were indirectly borne by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
amounted to $560.00! 


ARNOLD A. Rogow. 
Stanford University. 


The Common Law of Mankind. By C. WILFRED Jenxs. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger. 1958. Pp. xxvi, 456.) 


In this volume Mr. Jenks collected several papers previously published 
(1951-1956) and two new papers. New are his lectures at the Geneva Graduate 
Institute of International Studies on “The Universality of International Law”. 

and the study on “Atoms for Peace.” Three papers are reprinted: “The Scope 

` of International Law,” “Employment Policy and International Law,” and 
“Craftsmanship in International Law.” The remaining five papers are now 
published in an expanded version: “The Impact of International Organizations 
upon International Law,” “An International Regime for Antarctica,” ‘In- 
ternational Law and Activities in Space,” “World Organization and European 
Integration,” and “International Law and Colonial Policy.” Clearly the papers 
fall into two categories: the studies on universality and the scope of interna- 
tional law are chiefly theoretical contributions; the others are mainly con- 
cerned with practical aspects of international law and relations. 

“The Scope of International Law” is essentially a plea for a thorough revamp- 
ing of the traditional exposition of international law that has become “wholly 
artificial” (p. 50) and an up-dating of the concept itself. In place of the nine- 
teenth-century notion of a body of rules or precepts governing the relations 
and delimiting the jurisdiction of States, he urges the concept of the common 
law of mankind, meaning “the law of an organized world community, consti- 
tuted on the basis of States but discharging its community functions increas- 
ingly through a complex of international and regional institutions, guarantee- 
ing rights to, and placing obligations upon, the individual citizen, and con- 
fronted with a wide range of economic, social, and technological problems call- 
ing for uniform regulation on an international basis which represents a growing 
proportion of the subject-matter of the law” (p. 8). The law thus conceived, 
is “in an early stage of its development” (p. xi), and reflects “the imperfect 
.development and precarious nature of the organized world community” (p. 
58). The development has gone far enough, however, to merit greater attention 
of writers and a substantially larger share in the exposition of the law. The 
author suggests that, in addition to the traditional core, there should be in- 
cluded the constitutional parliamentary, and administrative law of contem- 
porary international institutions; the rules, largely derived from multilateral 
instruments, governing economic relations among States, comprising monetary 
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and general economic policy; human rights (civil liberties, political, economic, 
and social rights) protected by international guarantees; property rights, such 
as copyright and patents, of a distinctly international character; common 
rules established by multilateral instruments and applicable to public services, 
corporations, and individuals rather than to States and dealing with matters 
such as aviation, communications, etc. 

The view that international law is a primitive legal order, that it is the law 
of the society of States, and that it applies to individuals is, of course, not new, 
having been giving currency by Kelsen, the Vienna School of “Pure Law,” and 
many others. Various aspects of contemporary development have been sub- 
jected to intensive study for a good many years but it is true that by and large 
not much of it has been included in general textbooks and treatises on inter- 
national law. Writers of such books have tended to confine themselves to cus- 
tomary international law which has general validity and to treat only inci- 
dentally the law created by multilateral treaties. Mr. Jenks’s point—and it is a 
good one—is that some of these treaties have been so widely accepted that there 
is now a good reason for paying greater attention to them even though there 
may still be some doubt as to their durability. The difficulty in using contem- 
porary materials in teaching international law especially in the United States 
stems from the widespread preference for the case method. And case books 
have been notoriously short in this respect. 

Of profound interest are Mr. Jenks’s lectures on the “Universality of Inter- 
national Law.” Here he is not concerned with the scope of international law 
but rather with the method of finding it. For generations the materials relied 
upon by writers and governments have related almost exclusively to the prac- 
tice of Western or European States and their overseas offshoots, and analogies 
have been drawn principally from civil law or common law or both. Mr. Jenks 
is deeply impressed with the emergence of many new States and a truly world- 
wide society of nations. After a necessarily very summary and somewhat ab- 
stract survey of the major (Latin American, Islamic, Hindu, Jewish, Chinese, 
Japanese, African, Soviet, and Western European) legal systems, he concludes 
that they “afford sufficient common ground to give us elements of an effective 
universal system of international law” (p. 169). However, in order to find and 
create the necessary concrete underpinning for the universality of international 
law, which chiefly exists in a formal sense only, he urges that international 
lawyers “need a broader and longer perspective,” that we should “learn to 
think in terms of a group of major legal systems,” that ‘we must seek to develop 
from the common elements of these legal systems . . . a universal legal order 
which gives reasonable expression to our sense of right and justice.” If we do 
all that, “we may reasonably expect that by and large the great majority of 
the newer countries will accept the established rules of international law as a 
common heritage, no longer adapated in all respects to contemporary needs and 
calling for modification and development by orderly processes, but nevertheless 
constituting an essential element in the community life of the universal society 
in which we all proudly claim membership and in the stability and progress of 
which we all share a common interest” (p. 169). 
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This call for a broadening and deepening of our perspective and a more 
flexible and understanding interpretation and application of principles of inter- 
national law is most welcome and adds weight to similar views expressed by 
others. One may question, however, whether even this broadminded approach 
is not altogether too solipsistic (“give reasonable expression to our sense of 
right and justice”) and whether it will meet with a corresponding attitude in 
the new or newer countries. Moreover, even if it be conceded that on a high 
level of abstraction—and Mr. Jenks had no choice in this matter—it is possible 
to find common elements in the different legal systems, the real question is 
whether there are common elements at the working or operational level of 
international relations. The reviewer is bound to stop here, for he has already 
sinned against the author’s fundamental prescription that ‘progress in political 
and legal evolution is made by exploiting to the full the opportunities which 
open before us rather than by critical analysis of the limits of those opportuni- 
ties coupled with an insistence on conditions of further progress which are 
unlikely to be fulfilled” (p. 205). Surely, to wait for the spontaneous material- 
ization of a genuine international community before undertaking the overdue 
overhaul of the exposition of and approach to international law is a counsel of 
perfection dreamed up by writers in their dens and cannot have any relevance 
for the man of affairs who is confronted with the here and now. On the other 
hand, critical analysis of the existing rules and conflicting interpretations is an 
indispensable condition of progress. 

It is not possible to discuss the other parts of this significant book. All of 
them are highly competent and imaginative contributions. Mr. Jenks is a 
master craftsman and students of international law and relations owe him a 
debt of gratitude for having illuminated many problems and for making ex- 
tremely worth-while suggestions for the future of international law and or- 
ganization. His wealth of knowledge of practice and literature is enviable; 
he shares it generously with the reader. The bibliographical footnotes add in 
considerable measure to the usefulness of the volume. 

Leo Gross. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 


The Philosophy of Law in Historical Perspective. By CARL JOACHIM FRIEDRICH. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1958. Pp. x, 252. $475.) 


Studies in Jurisprudence and Criminal Theory. By Jerome Haru. (New York: 
Oceana Publications. 1958. Pp. 300. $6.00.) 


Although neither author would accept without qualification the definitions 
or value judgments of the other, these two fine works in legal philosophy and 
jurisprudence approach their subjects with refreshing similarity and com- 
plement one another significantly in content. 

Ordinarily, a reviewer would hesitate to term similarity “refreshing.” In 
the literature of legal philosophy and jurisprudence, however, the disagree- 
ments and divergencies among authors are so common and extensive that any 
detectable identities of approach are worthy of special note. Political Scientist 
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Friedrich and Lawyer Hall merit further acclaim for their integration of legal 
and political data in their respective books. Each shows a thorough, if not af- 
fectionate, understanding of the capacities of the other’s profession; and their 
works would be of inestimable value if they did nothing more than rebuild 
bridges of common interest between lawyers and political scientists. 

Both authors regard as a basic task of the legal philosopher the development 
and utilization of comprehensive and systematic techniques of analysis. Pro- 
fessor Hall says that “the legal philospher cannot rest content until he has 
organized his thought in a valid, comprehensive unity which is relevant to 
the challenge of his day.” Viewing the intellectual and spiritual life of man as 
part of his experience, Professor Friedrich maintains that ‘the ever-recurring 
problem is how all of human experience may be made fruitful for the progres- 
sive understanding of a particular object of knowledge. ... Only by taking 
account of all the different kinds of experience can we give an image of the law 
adequate to reality and at the same time general.” 

Professor Friedrich divides his book into two principal sections: the historical 
development and a systematic analysis. In nineteen brief but sharply delineated 
chapters, he examines the development of philosophical doctrines of law from 
the heritage of the Old Testament, or “Law as the Will of God,” to the revival 
of natural law in twentieth century Europe and America, in which “the social 
sciences are directed toward ascertaining and understanding recurrent phenom- 
ena, and thus have replaced divine revelation or abstract reason, in the sense 
of rational understanding of the nature of law and justice.” 

The chapter on “Law as Participation in the Idea of Justice,” which deals 
with Plato and Aristotle, illustrates Professor Friedrich’s concern with more 
than the “historical perspective” which the title of the book suggests. The con- 
tributions of Plato and Aristotle to legal philosophy are shown to have a time- 
less quality about them; for they prepared in large measure “the foundation 
for all later philosophy of law” through their distinctions between the general 
law of nature and the particular law of each community as well as between 
public and private law and statutory law and equity. 

The section of systematic analysis gives the author an opportunity to present 
his own views about legal philosophy and to compare them with the contentions 
of the scholars studied in the section on historical development. While reject- 
ing Popper’s claim that Plato was a “totalitarian,” for example, Friedrich 
cannot accept Plato’s “exclusive conception of reason” as a basis for under- 
standing the nature of “justice.” To Professor Friedrich, justice must be under- 
stood as a changing reality. “Its changes occur in response to the dynamic 
process of politics, and justice needs to be comprehended within the context of 
politics.” Similarly, “authority” is not a static concept based on positive law, 
but is “subject to considerable oscillation.” All genuine authority, the author 
maintains, rests upon the communicator’s “capacity for reasoned elaboration” 
or the ability “to realize the ideas, values and beliefs of the community’s 
members.” The basic norm of society from which the conceptions of justice 
and authority are derived is “the participation of the people... within the 
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framework of a constitution resolved upon by the people themselves.” Pro- 
fessor Friedrich’s philosophy of law synthesizes elements of organic, socio- 
logical, and pragmatic conceptions. One need not agree with all he says to 
recognize the superior value of his book as a teaching device and as a challenge 
and stimulus to one’s own thinking. 

Professor Hall’s book is also divided into two principal sections. The first 
consists of a series of essays on many facets of jurisprudence, including author- 
ity, legal classification, Plato’s legal philosophy, cultural determinants of 
jurisprudence, integrative jurisprudence, and, of special value to the political 
scientist, unification of political and legal theory. The latter part of the book 
consists of six studies in the theory of criminal law and is designed to examine 
conceptions and principles like causation and responsibility that can not only 
explain the positive law of crimes but also serve as common instruments for 
analysis of other subject areas of the law. 

Throughout the book, Professor Hall stresses the integrative approach to 
jurisprudence, for he is concerned with finding and building upon common 
ground with other scholars. Seeking to avoid the “pellucid particularism” that 
concentrates exclusively on a single aspect of value, fact, or idea, Professor 
Hall urges that an “adequate” legal philosophy must be ultimate (“constructed 
on simple irreducible ideas that are intellectually defensible’), comprehensive 
(“take account of all significant aspects of legal problems”), and consistent 
(“that doctrines defended and results obtained in dealing with some problems 
be not contradicted by those maintained elsewhere”). 

Just as the separation of legal axiology, formal legal science, sociology of law, 
and legal ontology from one another is deemed artificial, so too is the rigid 
demarcation of political from legal theory. “The long tradition of political 
valuation under the aegis of the natural law philosophies and the rise of sociol- 
ogy of law alone render such a demarcation untenable. ...” Like Professor 
Friedrich, Professor Hall finds in Plato and Aristotle the coalescence of legal 
and political theory that could provide a model for the modern scholar’s work. 
There is richness of insight and detail in his essays that make essential their 
careful study by lawyers and political scientists alike. In short, these books by 
Professors Friedrich and Hall are welcome, needed additions to me literature 
of political and legal science. 

Victor G. ROSENBLUM. 

Northwestern University. 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


The Job of the Federal Executive. By Manver 
H. Bernsrtern. (Washington, D. C.: The 
Brookings Institution. 1958. Pp. x, 241. 
$3.50.) 


This small volume constitutes the report of a 
1957 round table discussion at the Brookings 
Institution on some problems of federal service 
and recruitment. The twenty-four participants 
included political executives of the assistant 
secretary rank, high-level career civil servants, 
and a scattering of academicians and others 
currently outsiders. The eight meetings of the 
group are reported with generous reliance on 
verbatim, though unattributed, quotations 
and with careful attention to classical prob- 
lems of federal administration. 

The main purpose of the volume is to remedy 
“the shortage of books and other materials 
that help to explain the jobs of federal execu- 
tives” and, it would seem, to provide a primer 
for recruits (especially those from the business 
world) to the upper reaches of the federal 
service. One thoroughly documented theme is 
that of the differences between public and 
private employment. Although the book will 
contain few surprises for the political scientist, 
it will be of use to teachers of public admin- 
istration, much of whose literature is based 
upon wartime and Fair Deal experience. There 
is rich documentation here respecting such 
questions as the inevitability and advantages 
of “political” involvement by career civil 
servants (the Senior Civil Service proposal 
does not come off well in this discussion), the 
glacial growth and change of agency policy, 
the “double chain of command” resulting from 
Presidential staff, the relatively indecisive role 
of the Cabinet, and the pervasiveness of Con- 
gressional controls. The verbatim comments 
are enlightening on all of these points. One of 
the most interesting is that (at pp. 54-56) 
obviously describing the operations of the 
Assistant Director of the Budget for Legisla- 
tive Reference and providing a succinct picture 
of Executive Office staff performance. 

So far as the job of the political executive is 
concerned, the book’s conventional conclu- 
sions are enlivened by personal narrative. 
Top-level executives spend little time in ‘“de- 
fining agency objectives,” no “job description” 


is possible for such positions, much time is 
spent in interagency “defence of the empire,” 
and, with little time for thought, political 
executives still manage to produce politically 
acceptable compromise programs most of the 
time. Seekers of the “public interest’’ will be 
interested in the comment of two high po- 
litical executives that they endeavor to dele- 
gate as much interest group contact as possible 
to lower agency levels. 

Beside the documentation of perennial prob- 
lems the volume tentatively suggests and 
comments upon some post-war trends. Ono 
suggestion is that there is a general increase in 
Congressional efforts at control—more individ- 
uals and interests tend to direct, their business 
with the bureaucracy through Congressmen; 
Congress is increasingly employing one or 
another version of the legislative veto. There is 
a good, if inconclusive, discussion of the 
effects of Congressional committee staffs. A 
second suggestion is that there is a long-run 
trend away from the party as a source of 
executive personnel, and a short-run trend for 
the movement between private and public 
employment to slow down, reflecting, it is 
said, “a growing rigidity in our social struc- 
ture” and less flexibility in industrial employ- 
ment. Neither of these “trends” is systematic- 
ally documented, but it is interesting that 
experienced government executives agree in 
remarking them. 

The problem of the 1953 changeover in ad- 
ministration and the tentative honeymoon of 
the new political executives and the old 
careerists receives serious discussion and sug- 
gestions of a practical rather than an institu- 
tional sort on how to make marriage work. 
Recruitment, orientation, and retention of 
both political and career executives are dis- 
cussed, but the relations of personal experi- 
ence, while interesting, add little to the 
accumulating literature on these problems, 

In summary, this is an excellent volume of 
its rare kind, which, for the political scientist, 
might be termed a documentary. The text is 
highly readable; the verbatim comments arc 
literate, thoughtful, and illuminating. The 
book should assist the orientation of both tho 
executive and the student—-Cuarizs E. 
GILBERT, Swarthmore College. 
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The House of Representatives and Foreign 
Affairs. By Hontsert N. Carrow. (Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh Press. 
1958. Pp. xviii, 365. $5.00.) 


Opening with an historical introduction, 
Professor Carroll concentrates on the period 
during which the role of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in foreign affairs has expanded most 
dramatically, the twelve years following the 
end of World War IX. Most of this study is 
devoted to the internal organization and opera- 
tion of the House, with but rather brief con- 
sideration accorded its relations with the 
Senate and with the executive branch. Carroll 
writes clearly and is an acute observer of the 
congressional scene. 

His account of the internal power structures 
of the House in all their diffuseness, diversity, 
and changeability is unsurpassed. He indicates 
the shifting composition of the majorities on 
different issues during the floor stage of action. 
He depicts perceptively the relationships 
among the House party leaders, the Rules 
Committee, and the ranking members of the 
legislative committees—revealing clearly how 
the bulk of their efforts is directed toward 
developing bipartisan majorities. Though 
somewhat critical of the degree to which this 
leadership is decentralized and personalized, 
he concedes the difficulty of formalizing it 
through party machinery because of deep- 
seated factional cleavages. Especially praise- 
worthy is his exposition of the patterns of 
influence within and among the House com- 
mittees. Borrowing Bagehot’s felicitous dis- 
tinction between the “formal and efficient 
elements” of government, he describes in- 
cisively the nature of the “eficient part” of 
each committee, a bipartisan group of variable 
size and composition which may or may not 
include the ‘formal part” (the chairman and 
party majority), but which supplies the actual 
leadership on a given subject. He realistically 
appraises the differences in prestige and power 
among the committees. After having estab- 
lished the inseparability of foreign and domestic 
issues, he discusses the resulting problem faced 
by the House Foreign Affairs Committee in 
opposing a measure with undesirable foreign 
policy implications handled by a more in- 
fluential committee like Ways and Means. 

Similarly, he highlights the grave hindrances 
to collaboration among House and Senate 
committees from such factors as tradition, 
protocol, institutional rivalries, and qualitative 
differences in their memberships and staffs. He 
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portrays accurately the conglomerate nature 
of the executive as well as the legislative 
branches and the crisscrossing alliances among 
disparate parts of each, together with their 
clientele groups. Displaying insight and a 
grasp of the manifold integrative function 
fulfilled by conference committees, he also 
notes how coordinating devices in the admin- 
istrative establishment help combat centrifugal 
tendencies within Congress. Here and in his 
over-all conclusion, which pragmatically and 
favorably evaluates our governmental system 
as a whole, he recognizes the totality of the 
governmental process. 

However, superimposed on this perspicacious 
description is a dedication to some rather in- 
congruous preconceptions. Perhaps the most 
basic is Carroll’s continuing concern with the 
need for integrating control over foreign policy 
within the House of Representatives. Despite 
his acknowledgment that such defects are 
usually remedied by the Senate, by conference 
committees, or otherwise, he appears unduly 
distressed by incoherent and irresponsible ac- 
tions of particular House committees or even 
of the entire House. Occasionally approaching 
& preoccupation with tidiness, he apparently 
would like integration at every stage of the 
process rather than be satisfied that adequate 
synthesis is ultimately achieved. Also, he re- 
peatedly deprecates the informal and unsys- 
tematic way in which policy is coordinated, 
although that is a concomitant of the flexibility 
in our system which he often extols. Likewise, 
he is thoroughly addicted to the literary theory 
of party government. In plain disregard of his 
own findings about the paucity of relations 
among the party groups in the two chambers 
and executive branch, the predominantly bi- 
partisan functioning of Congress, and the deep- 
rooted obstacles to developing more respon- 
sible political parties, Carroll persistently 
makes this sort of assertion: “A party can 
function better than any other agency as a 
link between the House and the Senate and 
with the President.” 

Fortunately, the adverse effects of clinging 
to such postulates are minimized by his care- 
ful scholarship. Avoiding tendentiousness 
throughout, he does not vigorously push his 
recommendations for modest procedural and 
structural changes incorporating them. Hence, 
the main value of this study——which is very 
great indeed—as an authentic exposition of 
the organization and operation of the House 
of Representatives is unimpaired.— KENNETH 
KOoFMEHL, Purdue University. 
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The Man in the White House: His Powers and 
Duties. By Witrrep E. Bringer. (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1959. Pp. 
310. $6.00.) 


A reading of the bibliography of W. E. 
Binkley’s The Man in the White House points 
up the fact that most books devoted to the 
subject of the American Presidency are rela- 
tively recent. One of the first was the present 
author’s historical study of the relationship 
between the President and Congress, Powers 
of the President, which came out in 1937. (The 
book was more accurately retitled President 
and Congress when it was brought out in a 
revised edition ten years later.) The present 
volume, which draws heavily on its predeces- 
sors, is organized functionally rather than 
chronologically, and it contains, of course, 
much recent material. I found Binkley’s 
sometimes biting, but on the whole kindly, 
comments on President Eisenhower of particu- 
lar interest. He feels that the “romantic 
amateur in the art of politics’ has learned a 
lot in office. 

If books on this distinctive American institu- 
tion are a recent phenomenon, they are now 
being produced with increasing frequency. It 
is fitting, therefore, to ask what this book has 
that Laski’s, Hyman’s, and Rossiter’s books 
do not have. The Man in the White House, for 
one thing, is more historical in its approach 
than most of the books in the field. I felt that 
some of the early chapters, on the pressures 
brought to bear on the President and the effect 
of the nomination and election procedures on 
the institution, contained new and valuable 
insights. Then, too, the book has a distinctve 
title in a field in which almost all books have 
used only the slightest variations on the stand- 
ard descriptive title, The American Presi- 
dency. 

As in his book on political parties, Binkley 
stresses the “natural history” of the institu- 
tion he is describing. He does not believe that 
the Presidency can or should be tampered with 
to any great extent. He quotes Justice Holmes 
approvingly, “For most of the things that can 
be called evils, the main remedy is for us to 
grow more civilized.” The book is highly 
laudatory of most aspects of the Presidency 
and I can find only three fairly specific pro- 
posals for reform. He would like to change 
back the line of Presidential succession, after 
the Vice-President, from the Speaker of the 
House to the Secretary of State. He suggests 
that Presidential disability be handled by a 
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Congressional resolution asking that the Vice- 
President preside for the period of the Presi- 
dent’s illness. His most sweeping proposal 
calls for the adoption of a legislative cabinet 
of the type advocated by Corwin.—Guozan 
GOODWIN, JR., University of Massachusetts. 


Martin Van Buren and the Making of ths 
Democratic Party. By Rosrrt V. Remini. 
(New York: Columbia University Prese. 
1959. Pp. viii, 271. $5.00.) 


Organization, some regularized specializa- 
tion, and co-ordination of roles and tasks in 
the governmental and electoral arenas are dis- 
tinguishing features of modern political par- 
ties, seeking to mobilize mass followings. It is 
to this problem in the Democratic party in the 
formative decade of the 1820’s that Professor 
Remini, of Fordham College, primarily ad- 
dresses himself, applying the historian’s tools 
to the genesis and nature of American party 
organization. 

The Era of Good Feelings was an era of 
party disintegration. The old-Jeffersonian 
mansion was becoming a higgledy-piggledy 
house of many wings, occupied by disparate 
cliques appealing to disparate sectional ar'l 
other groups and exhibiting little family feel- 
ing, except on ritual occasions in the Great 
Hall of party symbolism. Seeking to stand 
“above party” and amalgamate old-Federal- 
ists with old-Republicans, President Monroe 
dispensed patronage quixotically and pro- 
sided ineffectually over the dissolution of the 
Congressional caucus and the New York- 
Virginia axis. Entering the Senate in 1821, 
Martin Van Buren’s great concern was with 
renovating and modernizing the Jeffersonian 
party house. Not really a “Little Magician” 
(like LaGuardia, when Van made a mistake 
it was a “beaut’’), he was however the chief 
architect of an elaborate, articulated New 
York organization, in which the Albany Re- 
gency as a central directory prompted co- 
ordinated activity in every locality. 

His efforts toward national reconstruction in 
an era of broadening suffrage were intensive. 
He put his New York masons and joiners to 
work on the national edifice. Carefully, he 
drew in Thomas Ritchie and the Virginia 
Junto as subcontractors. He wrote letters and 
travelled, particularly in the South, recruiting 
(ike Jim Farley, except for the green ink) a 
loyal corps of local political carpenters. Ile 
labored and pleaded (with little success) for a 
party-building distribution of patronage. Un- 
able to refashion the Congressional nominat- 
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ing caucus as a corridor to party cohesion, he 
did organize effective caucus strategy in Con- 
gress against John Quincy Adams’s “broad- 
bottomed” administration. He proposed a na- 
tional nominating convention for 1828, though 
the blueprint was not taken up until 1832. 
Lacking materials for a co-ordinating national 
party press, he did by 1827 link Edwin Cross- 
well’s Albany Argus and Ritchie’s Richmond 
Enquirer into a jerry-built information office. 
Little Van’s culminating architectural achieve- 
ment, however, was to connect the Crawford, 
Calhoun, and Jackson wings of the party 
structure, and to establish cooperative ac- 
tivity among these wings. He sought thereby 
to build a national Jeffersonian organization 
around the glory of Jackson’s nameand to seal 
off the Adams and Clay factions from the 
“true” party house. 

Throughout this book, Van Buren appears 
not as the “Red Fox” or ‘“noncommittalist” 
of traditional history, but as a principled old- 
Republican in new times who saw in party 
organization a proper democratic edifice. 
Though Professor Remini perhaps exaggerates 
his hero’s role as master-builder and Jeffer- 
sonian advocate and is sometimes unclear as 
to what he means by “organization,” he 
presents effectively a mass of new data to show 
the important contributions Van Buren did 
make. Devotees of disciplined, programmatic 
parties should fix Little Van large in their 
hagiography. Others, concerned with what 
party evolution can tell us about party na- 
ture and function, will find his party-building 
a revealing chapter in organization. WILLIAM 
Nispet CHAMBERS, Washington University 
(St. Louis). 


American Labor Unions and Politics, 1900- 
1918. By Marc Karson. (Carbondale: 
Southern Illinois University Press. 1958. 
Pp. xv, 358. $6.50.) 


Labor and the New Deal, EDITED BY MILTON 
Derger anp Epwin Youne. (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press. 1958, Pp. xi, 
393. $6.00.) 


These two books are recommended to those 
interested in labor and trade unionism and in 
the interrelationship between workers or 
unions and government policy and action. The 
reader will understand more clearly the nature 
and extent of political action by unions in the 
United States. The pragmatic, opportunist na- 
ture of the political action of the A.F. of L. is 
thrown into sharp focus. Américan Labor Un- 
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tons and Politics is reported to be the first vol- 
ume of a projected two-volume study. The 
quality of this volume gives rise to the hope 
that the second volume will appear soon. 

Professor Karson details and documents 
the early involvement of the A.F. of L. in 
lobbying and in attempting to affect the out- 
come of elections. His analysis of the reasons 
for and nature of this political participation is 
most interesting. The antipathy of Samuel 
Gompers against any version of socialism is 
well-known. The continuing fight, covering a 
score of years, between the Socialists and 
Gompers and his supporters and the bitter 
personal recriminations growing therefrom are 
developed very well. 

The influence of the Roman Catholic Church 
in solidifying the conservative political lean- 
ings of the A.F. of L., looms large in the view of 
Professor Karson. The large fraction, esti- 
mated at one-half or more, of Catholics as 
members or officers of early twentieth-century 
unions is noted. This composition of member- 
ship and leaders furnished a fertile seed bed 
for Catholic influence. Gompers’ antipathy 
against the Socialists made him ready to accept 
the anti-socialist activity of the Church as a 
means of fighting the “radicals.” 

Despite this basically conservative “bread 
and butter unionism” approach to the prob- 
lems of workers, Professor Karson notes a will- 
ingness of the officers of the Federation to turn 
to government for help in realizing goals that 
economic action of unions could not achieve. 
Such goals as relief from abusive use of injunc- 
tions, relief from the anti-trust law, and crea- 
tion of a Department of Labor are examples. 
The Democratic Party, especially during the 
Wilson administration, proved to be reason- 
ably receptive to the representations of the 
A.F. of L. 

At the close of this interesting and well- 
documented presentation, Professor Karson 
draws a conclusion that seems to this reviewer 
not to be supported by his discussion. He says 
“the top men running America’s unions are 
called labor leaders, but actually most of them 
are more adept at following than leading. 
Socially, they follow the prejudices of their 
members; economically, they follow the values 
of business... . ” In a potentially democratic 
organization leadership and “followership” ad- 
mittedly must be mixed. However, the studies 
of this reviewer and of other students of trade 
unionism suggest that the above statement is a 
serious overstatement. 

Labor and the New Deal is the joint product 
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of a dozen students of labor relations at the 
Universities of Illinois and Wisconsin; one of 
the editors of the volume is attached to each 
university. Essentially the volume centers on 
the very significant expansion of labor legisla- 
tion during the New Deal period, the growth 
and change in unions, and the shifts in collec- 
tive bargaining and industrial relations pat- 
terns. 

Many of the contributors do not confine 
themselves to the New Deal period. While 
some historical perspective often is useful, it is 
doubtful if nineteenth-century events must 
be reviewed. Nor is it clear that events should 
be traced into the 1950’s if the New Deal years 
are to be covered. Some chapters are limited 
essentially to the era noted in the title; others 
go far beyond. This comment is not applicable 
to the chapter dealing with “Labor and the 
New Deal in Historical Perspective.” 

A volume with a number of contributors 
must show variations in style, method of 
treatment, and the like; this is true in this in- 
stance. This reviewer found the presentation 
of “Organized Labor and Protective Labor 
Legislation,” ‘Industrial Management’s Pol- 
icies Toward Unionism,” and “Collective Bar- 
gaining Developments” to be most profitable 
reading. In general the various studies confirm 
the dearth of strong, positive leadership by 
the A.F. of L. in the 1930’s in supporting the 
development of protective and social security 
legislation. However, even luke-warm support 
of such legislation was a long step forward from 
the opposition which the A.F. of L. had voiced 
up to the 1980's. 

Professor Perlman in his concluding chapter 
calls attention to the significance of “... la- 
bor’s self-integration into the evolving Amer- 
ican society. . . . ” Both Professor Karson and 
contributors to Labor and the New Deal point 
out the acceptance by the bulk of the union 
movement of private enterprise and Professor 
Karson notes the shift of Gompers from op- 
position to support of involvement of the 
United States in World War I. Up to 1895 the 
A.F. of L. sought to ensure racial equality in 
its member unions but yielded to opposition 
and, after the later date, accepted unions 
barring Negroes. All of these suggest that 
leaders yield to publie (or member) opinion 
when the pressure is great. As noted above, 
Professor Karson draws somewhat the same 
conclusion, in his comment on union leader- 
ship. 

Admittedly, union officers can not ignore the 
views of members or the public in making 
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policy or conducting the affairs of a union. 
However, both books and many other studies 
call attention to numerous instances in which 
union leaders do go against the tide of opinion 
and push for the achievement of goals that go 
beyond those of immediate interest to the 
members. In the view of this reviewer, while 
membership opinion is important, there is 
room for, and there actually exists in the union 
movement in the U. S., an opportunity for and 
practice of leadership by the officers.—GLENN 
W. MILLER, The Ohio State University 


How They Became Governor: A Siudy of Com- 
parative State Politics, 1870-1959. By 
Josera A, SCHLESINGER. (East Lansing: 
Michigan State University Governmertai 
Research Bureau. 1957. Pp. 103.) 


This is a study of the career patterns or 
American governors from 1870 to 1950 in 
terms of the public offices held before the 
governorship. The author’s main effort is to 
locate the states in which particular patterns 
prevail and to suggest some explanations for 
the differences that are revealed. In the judg- 
ment of the reviewer, Schlesinger’s study is 
much more interesting and significant than 
previous studies of the social origins and 
status of public office-holders., 

Ready summary is virtually impossible, but 
reference to some of Schlesinger’s major find- 
ings may suggest the wealth of material cou- 
tained in his study. He finds that succession to 
the governorship from other state-wide elec- 
tive offices was most frequent in New Eng- 
land, Iowa, and a few southern states. Ie also 
finds that a low percentage of governors v ho 
had held other state-wide elective offices 2s 
their last office before the governorship repre- 
sented a change in party control, To put 
crudely what Schlesinger refines, it appears 
that succession from state-wide elective oi- 
fices tends to occur in states where inter-party 
competition is weak or limited. 

Schlesinger discovers that the number of 
governors with legislative experience declined 
significantly from 1870 to 1950, but that there 
were some striking regional variations. For ex- 
ample, the decline was extraordinary in the 
mid-Atlantic and mid-western states but rela- 
tively small in New England and in the Souta, 
where succession to the governorship from the 
legislature is still relatively frequent. 

The number of governors with law enforce- 
ment experience has increased generally and is 
most common in the border states, Montana, 
and Colorado. It is also reported that a rela- 
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tively high percentage of governors succeed- 
ing from federal elective office, local elective 
office, or from no office at all represented a 
change in party control, a fact that suggests 
that these patterns occur when a minority 
party temporarily succeeds or in a highly com- 
petitive situation. 

This study merits attention. It provides in- 
formation not previously available and some 
interesting hypotheses. It will suggest to many 
the possibility of further inquiry along the 
same lines. 


Executives for Government: Central Issues of 
Federal Personnel Administration. By PAUL 
T. Davip AnD Ross PorLocx. (Washington, 
D. C.: The Brookings Institution. 2nd ed. 
1958. Pp. xii, 196. $1.50.) 


This small but cogent volume adopts a 
“problem paper” approach to four major issues 
in the federal civil service. These are the devel- 
opment of a supply of competent “political” 
executives, “career” versus “program” staff- 
ing, alternative approaches to a senior career 
service system, and how and where to draw 
the line between political and non-political 
positions. The chief point of departure is the 
Task Force report on personnel of the second 
Hoover Commission, but other recent pro- 
posals are examined and some new ones ad- 
vanced. For each issue the authors set forth 
explicit and clearly differentiated alternative 
policies and argue, in general, for “incre- 
mental” change. Apart from the clarity and 
comprehensiveness of its brief discussion, the 
volume is noteworthy for its attempt to set 
issues of personnel in the context of the party 
system and the large interest groups. The 
“concept of responsible party government” is 
taken as a frequent point of reference, though 
largely (and explicity) as preference rather 
than as tendency. There are useful supple- 
ments and documents on the current Career 
Executive Program and on party clearance 
procedures under the Eisenhower adminis- 
trations; there is a good bibliography of recent 
literature. Students of personnel administra- 
tion will want to read this book. 


Efficiency in Government through Systems Anal- 
ysis: With Emphasis on Water Resources 
Development. By Rotanp N. McKean. 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1958. Pp. 
x, 336. $8.00.) 


This book is a worthy addition to the grow- 
ing list of economists’ analyses of federal 
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water-resources programs. It is, however, of 
broader scope and of more interest to political 
scientists than are most such studies. It con- 
tains (in Part 2) a useful general discussion of 
economic, ‘‘maximizing” criteria for public in- 
vestment decision, including a brief exposi- 
tion of the “suboptimization” problem. The 
agnostic analysis of this section may reinforce 
skepticism about the general meaningfulness 
of the “efficiency” criterion in public adminis- 
tration. Water-resources projects are taken as 
case studies (in Parts 3 and 4) and (in Part 5) 
the tools developed in earlier sections are 
tentatively and suggestively applied to per- 
formance budgeting generally. Various forms 
of benefit-cost and rate-of-return criteria for 
public investment are examined in this book, 
the practical problems in employing each are 
well discussed with comments that go beyond 
most previous discussions, and with the con- 
clusion that “no single test can point clearly 
to the set of projects that is optimal.” The 
analysis is critical as to the specific guidance 
that the economist’s criteria can provide alone 
and unaided by administrative experience. 
But the author does argue to a general pref- 
erence for rate-of-return criteria over the con- 
ventional benefit-cost methods, the major 
distinction being that the former does not 
assume a fixed budget while the latter does. 


. This argument leads him to take issue with 


some other recent treatments of the subject, 
particularly the work of Otto Eckstein and 
John V. Krutilla. Students of administration 
and budgeting will find this a most useful book. 


Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups. BY 
V. O. Ker, Jr. (New York: Thomas A. 
Crowell Company. 4th ed. 1958. Pp. xiv, 
783. $6.50.) 


In the introduction to this fourth edition of 
an established text, the author remarks, in a 
typical phrase, that ‘‘this is not a routine re- 
vision in extent sufficient only to make ob- 
solete the stocks of the earlier edition in the 
hands of the second-hand book dealers.” His 
comment is accurate. The broad structure is 
fundamentally unchanged, but each section 
has been reassessed, up-dated, and usually re- 
written. Much of the older statistical material 
has given way to the results of recent empirical 
inquiries, including the author’s survey of 
American state politics. The leadership in the 
field that this text has long enjoyed has lately 
been challenged by a number of excellent books 
by younger scholars. This new edition will not 
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completely put the rivals to flight, but it cer- 
tainly confirms the authority of our most 
penetrating and productive student of parties, 
and it is written in the engaging style we have 
come to expect. 


The Governing of Men: An Introduction to 
Political Science. By Austin Ranney. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1958. Pp. 
xii, 628. $6.00.) 


This is a new textbook for use in courses 
offering a general introduction to government 
and politics. It is the author’s intention to 
give the students “the facts,” but in an inter- 
esting concluding chapter he discusses the 
problem of selecting, discovering, and or- 
ganizing those facts. The approach through- 
out is topical: that is, the author proceeds from 
the forms of government to individual rights, 
to parties, to legislatures, and so forth. The 
reader will find references to many political 
systems, the American national government, 
however, being most prominently displayed. 
There are chapters on local government and 
international politics. This text is on a level 
appropriate for serious college students; it 
makes abundant and skillful use of the best in 
the literature. The footnotes and bibliography 
are outstanding. 


City versus Farm? Br Murray CLARK 
Havens, (University. Ala.: Bureau of Pub- 
lic Administration, University of Alabama, 
1957. Pp. v, 56.) 


This is a study of roll calls in the 1955 and 
1956 meetings of the Alabama House for the 
purpose of determining the extent of urban- 
rual conflict in the state. The author concludes: 
“Conflict between urban and rural representa- 
tives failed to develop on the majority of roll 
calls during 1955 and 1956. ... Even in such 
areas as agriculture and municipal legislation, 
where the lack of identical interests is obvious, 
clash between these two groups was rare or 
nonexistent. On the other hand, there were 
seventy-eight roll calls...on which urban- 
rural conflict was present to a significant de- 
gree, Involved were issues, such as reappor- 
tionment and race relations...” (p. 49). 

This reviewer’s count of the number of roll 
calls considered is 281; and, as the author 
reports, there appears to have been a signif- 
icant urban-rural division on seventy-eight. 
But, by this reviewer’s count, thirty-five of 
these had to do with reapportionment and, 
somewhat surprisingly, another ten had to do 


with professional licensing. Five of seven roll 
calls on race relations showed an urbap-rural 
division. The other roll calls showing this di- 
vision were scattered. It is interesting to note 
that urban-rural division was not significant 
on roll calls dealing with labor, education, 
health, and welfare and was relatively in- 
significant in regard to taxes and approprja- 
tions. It is this reviewer’s impression that 
urban-rural conflict even in the one-party 
politics of Alabama is rather unimportant. 


Leadership in the Michigan Legislature. By 
Manrcarser G. Furrer. (last Lansing: 
Michigan State University, Department of 
Political Science. 1957. Pp. 73.) 


This is a neat and well-executed study of 
the leaders in the Michigan legislature in the 
1956 session. A panel of members, lobbyists, 
and reporters was used to identify the leaders, 
a fairly small group relative to the size of the 
body. Among the findings are the following: 
lawyers and real estate and insurance agents 
were more numerous in the leadership group 
than in the legislature as a whole; the leaders 
had either more or less education than the 
typical legislator; the leader’s districts tended 
to be representative of the districts held by 
their party; the leaders were somewhat more 
likely to support their party than non-leaders; 
the leaders had served longer than the average 
members but did not hold their positions 
simply because of seniority; formal and in- 
formal leadership were identical. 


Public Administration. By MARSHALL EDWARD 
Dimocr, Guaprs Ocprn Dimocn, AND 
Louis K. Kornrte. (New York: Rinehart 
and Company, Inc. Revised ed. 1958. Pp. 
xviii, 578. $7.00.) 


This textbook has been extensively revised 
to take account of criticisms by its users al- 
though, as the author’s state, “the besic 
orientation is the same.” Louis W. Koenig has 
become the third author and has contributed 
a series of chapters on the Chief Executive, his 
policy staff, the Cabinet, central staff agencies 
and similar subjects. The authors make it 
known that they have not lost any of their 
faith in the hallowed “principles of adminis- 
tration.” They are admittedly ‘sanguine 
about this field called public administration 
and are not inclined to brush aside the writ- 
ings and discoveries of the past as so many 


‘myths and proverbs’.” 
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The Worker Views his Union. By JoeL Srrp- 
MAN, Jack LONDON, BERNARD KARSH, AND 
Daisy L. Tacutacozzo. (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1958. Pp. xi, 299. 
$5.75.) 


This is an investigation of the attitudes of 
union members, based upon an intensive study 
of six midwestern locals: coal miners, plum- 
bers, steel workers, metal workers, knitting- 
mill employees, and telephone workers. Chap- 
ters are devoted to each of the six and are fol- 
lowed by others dealing with such subjects as 
leadership in local unions, union democracy, 
and scope of union activities. Although these 
latter chapters are intelligently done, it may 
be doubted that the student of politics will 
find anything new in the way of ideas or evi- 
dence, although some of the facts reported may 
find use as additional documentation or as new 
illustrations. 


Goverment in Modern Society: With Emphasis 
on American Institutions. By WALLACE 
Brewster. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1958. Pp. ix, 619, xxvi. $6.95.) 


This is a general introduction to political 
science with the major emphasis upon Ameri- 
can political development, institutions, poli- 
tics, and ideology. Conversely, it could be de- 
scribed as an introduction to American govern- 
ment and politics considered against a broad 
background of general descriptive and norma- 
tive principles. A section on ‘Fundamentals 
of Government” fills the first 136 double- 
column pages. A substantial amount of com- 
parative material is distributed throughout: 
for example, a full chapter on the British 
Parliament follows the chapters on Congress 
and a short section on the British judicial 
system follows the discussion of American 
courts. Two concluding sections deal respec- 
tively with “Modern Philosophies of Govern- 
ment” and “Government of the International 
Community.” It is an ambitious textbook. 
Generous footnotes invite the student to wide- 
ranging exploration, which the length of the 
book may however, discourage. 


American Government: Readings and Problems 
for Analysis. By Tuomas H. Error, Wir- 
LIAM N. CHAMBERS, AND Rosset H. SALIS- 
BURY. (New York, Toronto: Dodd, Mead 
and Company. 1959. Pp. ix, 299. $2.75.) 
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This is an ingeniously constructed book, 
which invites students to address themselves 
to a series of specific hypothetical situations 
with the aid of divergent interpretations of 
general issues. It is meant to supplement a 
descriptive textbook. The problems are well 
divised and should arouse interest. The au- 
thors suggest that the book could also be used, 
without assignment of the problems, as a book 
of supplementary readings. The readings are 
well selected but, as in most books of readings, 
they are unfortunately short. 


Ogg and Ray's Essentials of American Govern- 
ment, Revised By Wituram H. Youna. 
(New York: Appleton- a 8th 
ed, 1959. Pp. xii, 764.) 


This eighth edition of the Essentials follows 
for the most part the organization and cover- 
age of the latest edition of the Introduction, 
which was also revised by Professr Young. 
The chapter on “Administering Dependent 
Areas and Territories” is omitted. The text is 
condensed; footnotes are omitted; the bibliog- 
raphies are shortened. As a result, the first 
two sections of the book, which deal with the 
national government, are covered in 531 
pages. An additional 191 pages are given to 
state and local governments. The material, 
including that given in tables and charts, has 
been carefully brought up to date. 


American Government and Politics: National, 
State, and Local. By Haroup Zing, HOWARD 
R. PENNIMAN anp Guy B. Haraorn. 
(Princeton: D. Van Nostrand. 1958. Pp. vii, 
446. $5.25). 


This is a short descriptive textbook designed 
for a one-semester course. The approach is 
structural; the coverage is traditional; the 
analysis is rigorously objective. 


American Government: National, State and 
Local. By Writiam Vernon Hornoway 
AND Emits B. Appr. (New York: The 
Ronald Press Company. 1959. Pp. vi, 492. 
$6.00.) 


This is an elementary textbook covering the 
usual range of topics. There is little to dis- 
tinguish it from numerous other books of the 
same type. 
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FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


The Vichy Regime, 1940-44. By ROBERT ARON 
IN COLLABORATION WITH GEORGETTE EL- 
GEY. TRANSLATED BY HUMPHREY HARE. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1958. Pp. 536. $7.50.) 


Events in France since May, 1958, have 
forced us to take a fresh look at certain ele- 
ments of the French political tradition sub- 
merged since the end of World War II. For 
this reason Robert Aron’s book comes at a 
good time for British and American readers, 
though its unabridged original French version 
was published three years before the death of 
the Fourth Republic. 

The Vichy Regime is not an apologia, nor is 
it a latter-day J’accuse; fortunately it also 
avoids the vices of that tertium quid, the “ob- 
jective study” which carefully weighs every- 
thing and ends up telling us nothing. Rather, 
The Vichy Regime is a masterly examination 
of the Vichy period which essentially tries to 
provide answers to two questions: first, what 
was it that Vichy leaders attempted to do and 
what did they conceive to be the rationale for 
their actions; and, second, judging by the 
goals they set themselves, expolicitly or im- 
plicitly, did they accomplish what they set out 
to do? Professor Aron does not get entangled in 
“moral” judgments but shapes his presenta- 
tion in such a way that the answers become 
quite clear-cut when they should be and un- 
certain when they obviouly were in doubt. 

Aron’s study of Vichy provides evidence 
that the current regime in France is indeed 
part of a long-standing tradition of strong 
executive government characterized by a 
heavy reliance on career bureaucrats for mini- 
sterial posts (atleast as long as Pétain retained 
actual control of affairs, z7.e., April, 1942) and 
the prominent role played in public affairs by 
the personal friends and supporters of the chief 
of state. The Vichy Regime also serves to 
remind us that the corporative social theory 
of the Vichy National Revolution found its 
way into the Journal Offciel and contributed 
to the downfall of the Fourth Republic by 
giving legal sanction to the unbridled self- 
seeking of occupational groups empowered to 
fix a wide variety of conditions involving their 
activity. Vichy’s attempt to articulate and 
implement a corporative scheme throws much 
light on the difficulties of European Christian 
Democratic movements trying to mediate be- 
tween their search for a Christian “personal- 
ism” and the political authoritarianism of in- 


fluential elements in these same movements. 

Pétain and Laval emerge as the central 
figures of the Vichy regime while all the others 
are merely supporting actors. It is Aron’s 
major premise that whatever Pétain did was 
motivated by his desire to protect the French 
people against the Germans and to regenerate 
France in the light of certain ideals to which he 
held unwaveringly. Pétain’s principal weak- 
ness was his inability to understand political 
strategy and to grasp the techniques of polit- 
ical propaganda. Because of this he yielded to 
the Germans or to Laval on what he considered 
secondary questions and thereby suffered 
major political defeats (see especially his ac- 
tions surrounding the meeting with Hitler at 
Montoir, p. 218). Aron contends that after 
Laval’s return to power in April, 1942, Pétain 
ceased to have much influence on the conduct 
of Vichy’s affairs but remained at his post in 
order to continue his mission of protecting the 
French people. Did Pétain’s actions afford the 
French people this protection? Professor Aron 
would probably reply that this is one of the 
questions to which the answer must remain in 
doubt. 

Laval’s portrait, as it emerges from Aron’s 
pen, is of an entirely different order. Like 
many of the radical Vichyites, Laval was st- 
tracted to the “socialism” of the New Order 
Germany claimed to be erecting in Europe. 
But above all, Vichy gave Laval the chance to 
play the role the Third Republic had denied 
him. His unbounded self-confidence and 
egotism took the form of a conviction that 
only he could guide the affairs of the country, 
that only he could talk with Hitler and pro- 
duce favorable results for France. Aron points 
to this trait of Laval’s unerringly when he 
notes that Laval’s remark about a German 
victory being the bulwark against Bolshevism 
was part of the game he played on behalf of 
France (and Laval) no matter what the price. 
Aron suggests, correctly I believe, that in the 
end Laval “paid more for his words than for 
the facts they covered.” 

The title of this work in French was Histoire 
de Vichy. This has been justly changed in its 
English-American edition, for this is not a 
history, a chronology. It is a perceptive and 
illuminating study of a political regime which 
since 1945 has been either neglected or the ob- 
ject of political diatribes. The Vichy Regime 
does much to remedy this shortcoming.— 
ALFRED Diamant, University of Florida. 
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The Advent of the British Labour Party. By 
Puare P. Porwr. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1958. Pp. 288. $4.50.) 


Labour and Politics, 1900-1906: A History of 
the Labour Representation Committee. BY 
Frank BEALEY AND Henry Peuuine. (Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Company; New York: 
St. Martin’s Press. 1958. Pp. xi, 313. $7.00.) 


These volumes deal with the rise of the 
British Labour Party between 1900 and 1906, 
mainly using the same source material, em- 
phasizing the same developments, and coming 
to the same conclusions. Professor Poirier, of 
Ohio State University, presents enormous 
amounts of evidence ordered by a brief analyt- 
ical framework, whereas Professors Bealey 
and Pelling, of North Staffordshire and Oxford 
respectively, are more concerned with detect- 
ing trends and portents, though their evidence, 
too, is voluminous. 

Both volumes stress the role of the trade 
unions in the formation of the Labour Party, 
though many cross currents swirl about. Both 
agree that the role of the Fabian Society was 
small, though Poirier is more concerned with 
demonstrating this than are Bealey and Pell- 
ing. Though the Socialist tag was extrava- 
gantly pinned on the new Labour members of 
parliament by the Conservatives in 1906, 
Bealey and Pelling make the interesting point 
that only two of the M.P.’s ascribed a signif- 
icant influence on their thinking to Marx but 
many more listed the Bible and such authors 
as Carlyle, Ruskin, and Dickens. Religious 
nonconformity was far more important than 
continental socialism. 

Keir Hardie runs through both books as a 
self-denying, occasionally horse-trading cham- 
pion, always proud of his worker’s background 
and ill at ease in upper-class parliamentary 
society. The Labour Representation Com- 
mittee, he hoped, would gain greater influence 
than its size warranted by copying the tactics 
of the tightly disciplined, obstreperous Irish 
delegates to the House of Commons. Ramsay 
MacDonald appears as a lively journalist who 
above all was good at harmonizing the many 
conflicting interests and personalities restively 
united in the Labour Representation Commit- 
tee—the unions, the Independent Labour 
Party, the Social Democratic Federation for a 
brief time, and the Fabians, among others. 

Both stories begin with the Labour Repre- 
sentation Conference in February 1900, in 
the midst of the Boer War—with its divisive 
effects on the Liberal Party—and the sharpen- 
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ing discord between labor and employers. The 
momentous Taff Vale decision dramatized for 
the unions how the machinery of government 
favored the employers and led to increased 
union activity for political measures to redress 
the balance. Bealey and Pelling deal at greater 
length with Taff Vale than does Poirier. Both 
volumes emphasize the Clitheroe by-election 
in which, after much soul-searching and somo 
pressure from London Liberal Party head- 
quarters, the field was left open to a Labour 
man. This was a prelude to the important 
secret understanding in 1903 between Herbert 
Gladstone, the Chief Liberal Whip, and Ram- 
say MacDonald, executive secretary of the 
L.R.C., that the Liberals would not contest 
certain seats in return for Labour support 
elsewhere. The climax, in each volume, is the 
election of 1906, in which the L.R.C. wor 
some twenty-nine seats, and, shortly therc- 
after, took the name of the Labour Party. 

It is a comforting evidence of sound scholar- 
ship on both sides of the Atlantic that the 
authors of both volumes have told such 
parallel stories and are so nearly harmonious 
in their conclusions. Almost the only differ- 
ence between the books is their price. Each 
is an extremely detailed account of the 
Labour Party in its crusading youth. Hither is 
required reading for the specialist in British 
government.—Epwarp G, Lewis, University 
of Illinois. 


The British Communist Party: A Historical 
Profile. By Henry Perune, (New Yok: 
The Macmillan Company. 1958. Pp. viii, 
204. $3.75.) 


Henry Pelling, the Oxford labor historian, 
has provided us with a lucidly written account 
of the main stages in the development of the 
British Communist Party. He has gathered 2 
great deal of essential information about the 
variegated history of the Party from iis 
turbulent inception in 1920 to its decline and 
retreat in the middle fifties. He accurately 
charts the various shifts and turns in the party 
line, and shows how these turns were never, 
except perhaps in the early years, determined 
by internal British development but rather by 
the changing needs of the Moscow decision 
makers. This is an excellent summary treat- 
ment of the main trends in British Communist 
history, the early sect-like period, the reasons 
for the influx of intellectuals in the thirties, 
and the successful infiltration of key positions 
in the trade union movement during the war 
years and after, 
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Yet, when reading this account one is but 
too often aware that this is but a “historical 
profile” rather than a full scale treatment of 
the subject. One misses more detailed discus- 
sion of the early history of the Communist 
Party and of its historical roots; one wants to 
know much more about the strategies of in- 
filtration that it used so successfully in the 
trade union movement and elsewhere. There 
is hardly anything here about the internal life 
of the Party. 

By and large the fortunes and policies of the 
British Communist Party run parallel with 
those of its American counterpart, since both 
parties, of course, followed directions from 
the Comintern and its successors. Yet there 
are a number of interesting dissimilarities, 
which need to be explored. For one familiar 
with the purges, exclusions, and witch hunts 
that have marked the history of the American 
Communist movement, it is most interesting 
to learn that the Politbureau of the British 
Communist Party has remained remarkably 
stable over a long period of time. “In the thirty 
years beginning in 1922,” writes Pelling, 
when the body was instituted, we can iden- 
tify only some twenty-seven men and one 
woman who belonged to it...there have 
been few defections, and the most active sur- 
vivors constitute a majority of the enlarged 
Political Committee of 1957.” What accounts 
for this remarkable stability? What accounts 
for the fact that though immediately after the 
outbreak of the Second World War a majority 
of the Central Committee and a number of 
the most prominent leaders, such as Pollitt 
and Campbell, continued to favor the West 
against Hitler, refusing for several weeks to 
accept the new party line which characterized 
the war as “imperialist,” there were no retribu- 
tions for this remarkable lack of Bolshevik dis- 
cipline? 

One gains the impression that the British 
Communist Party, despite its infeudation to 
Moscow, always leaned to the soft side. 
(Ignazio Silone recalls an incident from his 
early days in Moscow which seems relevant 
here: at a Comintern meeting when the Rus- 
sian delegate, Piatnitsky, had suggested that 
the British branches should formally submit to 
trade union discipline but should in practice 
do exactly the contrary, the British delegate 
burst out indignantly: “But that would be a 
Hel?’ This most unBolshevik remark led, of 
course, to uncontrollable and interminable 
laughter among the Russians.) 

Questions such as these, however, can be 
answered only by someone who has probed into 
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the more subtle aspects of the inner life of 
British Communism, and this Mr. Pelling has 
not been able to do. His account suffers from a 
lack of empathy; one gains no sense of what it 
was like to be a British Communist. There is 
but minimal concern in this book with the 
concrete social context—the general strike, the 
depression, the war—in which the party de- 
veloped. The author has given us a useful 
chronology of events and an explication of 
major trends, but we are still in need of a more 
searching interpretative analysis of the ap- 
peals of British Communism—-Lewis A. 
Coser, Brandeis University. 


Constitutional Developments in India. By 
CHARLES Henry ALEXANDROWICZ. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. 
viii, 255. $8.15.) 


Profesor Alexandrowicz—Barrister at Law 
(Lincoln’s Inn), editor of the Indian Year 
Book of International Affairs, and Professor 
of International and Constitutional Law at 
the University of Madras—has produced a 
stimulating and informative study which 
should prove valuable alike to students of the 
government and politics of India and to those 
whose interest centers in comparative institu- 
tions. The author focuses attention on selected 
vital issues, among them fundamental rights, 
the nature of Indian federalism, elections and 
the party system, international law and com- 
monwealth relations. He also takes up the 
important but still unresolved question of the 
admissibility of evidence from the Constituent 
Assembly Debates in judicial interpretation of 
the Constitution, showing that preventive de- 
tention was upheld through reference to the 
Debates, whereas evidence that the compensa- 
tion provisions of land reform legislation were 
in accord with the intentions of the Constitu- 
tion makers was excluded. 

The longest and most controversial section 
of the book deals with the nature of Indian 
federalism. The author objects to the term 
“quasi-federation,” so often applied to India, 
finding it both imprecise and inaccurate. In his 
view India is a true federation with “ver- 
tically divided sovereighty.” Most com- 
mentators have been impressed by the power 
which the Centre can wield over the States. 
Alexandrowicz stresses the powers held by the 
States. This reviewer has followed his argu- 
ment with interest but remains unpersuaded. 
That part of his argument which rests on the 
Centre’s special treatment of Mysore and 
Travancore-Cochin [now Kerala], loses some 
of its force when the background is explored 
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further. We know from V. P. Menon’s ac- 
count (The Integration of the Indian States, 
pp. 468-9) that these two relatively advanced 
States were given verbal assurances by Patel 
that they would be treated differently from 
other “Part B” States in order to induce them 
to accept the Constitution without weakening 
the provisions for Central control over the 
States. Patel’s special mention of these two 
States in his speech of 12 October 1949 before 
the Constituent Assembly and the subsequent 
leniency shown them by the Centre were in 
fulfillment of this promise. 

Of greater importance to Alexandrowicz’s 
argument is the “existence and functioning of 
parliamentary and Cabinet Government in 
the States.” In this reviewer’s opinion, the 
weight that one allows to State autonomy 
must depend ultimately upon an assessment 
of the role of the Governor. In discussing the 
Governor’s powers as such, Alexandrowicz re- 
gards them as doubly limited, both by the 
State Cabinet, whose advice “in the closed 
world of local politics he can hardly disregard,” 
and by directives from the Centre. If the ques- 
tion concerns only the bounds restraining the 
personal ambition of a Governor, there can be 
no quarrel with this statement. If, however, 
the focus is on the freedom of action of a 
State government which finds itself seriously 
at odds with the Centre, it is quite another 
matter. The Governor has after all been given 
broader discretionary powers by the Constitu- 
tion than has the President. The reason would 
seem plain enough. He could not use them in 
opposition to the Centre, whose appointee and 
agent he is, but the Constitution, as witness 
Article 163, clearly contemplates situations in 
which the Governor would act forcefully in 
opposition to the State Cabinet. His powers, 
in short, are mainly an instrument for Central 
control over the States, ready to be invoked 
whenever the situation warrants. . 

Recent Constitutional developments have 
tended to add to the Governor’s powers. When 
Regional Committees were instituted in 
Andhra and Punjab, it was provided that in 
cases where these committees differed, the 
Governor's decision was to be final and bind- 
ing. These developments came too late to per- 
mit Alexandrowicz much more than a note, 
but he questions the binding nature of the 
Governor’s decision. It was written into the 
Constitution, however, and the intension ap- 
pears to have been to strengthen the already 
strong position of the Centre in relation to the 
States.ł} This development makes it no easier 
to accept India as a “true federation.” What- 
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ever position one may take on this contro- 
versial point, however, the general excellence 
and usefulness of the book remain unques- 
tioned — Margaret W. Fisuur, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


Bund und Laender. Evirgp sy Ossie K. 
Fiecutsem (Berlin: Colloquium Verlag. 
1959. Pp. xi, 162.) 


This weighty and concise little volume 
presents a series of lectures on the problem of 
West-German federalism by some outstanding 
German political leaders and political scien- 
tists. Having digested them, one ponders why 
it is that, while democracy as a way of life 
becomes more vital, the institutions and pro- 
cedures of democracy face increasing danger 
of becoming tools for manipulating positiors 
of power and interest. Whether the presidency, 
in the Bonn system, emerges as a strong or—~ 
in political terms—a rather meaningless post 
seems to depend on whether it is occupied by 
a Heuss or an Adenauer; election systems--- 
as has been the case in France and Italy also- -- 
are juggled to safeguard or obtain political 
advantages; and federalism tends to become 
a system where ostensibly autonomous re- 
gional units are turned into vantage-points 
from which to defend partisan political posi- 
tions or vested interests. As a matter of fact, 
one gains the impression that today there arc 
hardly any Laender left which command a 
genuine feeling of “belongingness.”’ Truc, 
Kurt Sieveking, mayor of Hamburg, in bis 
essay on “Hamburg, A City State,” makes an 
eloquent plea for the recognition of an ancient 
and still live attachment of Germay’s city- 
state populations (in West-Berlin, Hamburg, 
and Bremen) to their units, but this, after all, 
is local rather than regional government. 
There remains Bavaria, here loyally repre- 
sented by the “Royal Bavarian Social Demo- 
crat,” Wilhelm Hoegner, a Land whose nature 
as a genuine region is generally admitted. Be- 
yond these one is inclined to agree with the 
somewhat radical conclusion in Heinz Kreut- 
zer’s essay on “Bund and Laender in the 
German Federal Republic” to the effect that 
the “Federal” Republic, in view of the decline 
of the functions of its member-units, today 
constitutes a “decentralized unitary state” 
rather than a federally organized one. This de- 
cline is apparent not only in fields like legisla- 
tion, in which the role of the Laender is pre- 
functory, and not only in regard to finances, 
in which, as Gert von Eynern points out in his 
essay, the Laender become increasingly depend- 
ent on the federal level of government, but 
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also in the less institutionalized phenomena of 
political life, such as the growing “national- 
ization” of issues, elections, and party politics 
in the Laender. As Flechtheim, in his own 
essay on the parties’ approach to federalism, 
has found, being more or less in favor of state- 
rights etc. has become for the major parties a 
purely practical question, the answer depend- 
ing on whether, like the originally “particu- 
larist” CDU, one controls the federal govern- 
ment and therefore favors strong central 
powers, or whether, like the SPD or the Free 
Democrats (both originally strongly centralis- 
tic), one in in the opposition at Bonn but has 
certain positions to defend in some of the 
Laender. 

As one can see, this volume is distinguished 
by a refreshing amount of realism and an 
equally commendable absence of doctrinair- 
ism. In this respect, it is a characteristic prod- 
uct of the Berlin Hochschule fuer Politik, 
which arranged the lectures and whose devel- 
opment itself reflects the recent history of 
political science in Germany. Founded in the 
early twenties when the influence of persons 
like Max Weber was still strong, the only in- 
stitution of its kind during the Weimar Re- 
public, when persons like Theodor Heuss were 
among its members, disbanded when Nazi 
obscurantism no longer tolerated free thought, 
it was revived in 1948 in the teeth of a new 
obscurantism threatening its very home and 
has recently been merged with the Free Uni- 
versity of Berlin as one of its institutes—for 
mutal profit, so one may hope. As a forum 
for free political discussion and a center of 
freely conducted political science it is a symbol 
of freedom in the beleaguered city—Joun H. 
Herz, The City College of New York. 


Porträt einer bolschewistischen Partei: Entwick- 
lung, Funktion und Situation der SED. BY 
Carora STERN. (Cologne: Verlag für Politik 
und Wirtschaft. 1957. Pp. xx 367. Paper 
cover. DM 12.80.) 


Agitation und Propaganda: Das System der 
publizistischen Massenfihrung in der Sowjet- 
zone, By ERNST RICHERT, IN COLLABORATION 
WITH CAROLA STERN AND PETER DIETRICH. 
{Berlin and Frankfurt: Verlag Franz Vahlen. 
1958. Pp. xiii, 331. DM 24.50.) 


Machi ohne Mandat: Der Staatsapparat in der 
Sowjetischen Besatzungszone Deutschlands. 
By Exnst Ricuerr. (Cologne and Opladen: 
Westdeutscher Verlag. 1958. Pp. xl, 181. 
DM 20.) 


The regime of the German Democratie Re- 
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public (DDR) can be understood only through 
a close examination of the Socialist Unity 
Party (SED), its controlling and directing 
organ. Miss Stern’s book renews and solidifies 
her reputation as the most knowledgeable 
specialist on this difficult subject. Basing her 
analysis of the origin, development and role of 
the SED on SED-published -documents, 
speeches and articles of leading party func- 
tionaries, and on confidential party documents 
and oral reports received from SED func- 
tionaries who fled to West Berlin, the author 
reviews the several phases of party history 
from 1945 to early 1957. She shows by what 
methods the SED succeeded in preventing all 
anti-Communist forces from exercising poli- 
tical influence in the DDR (and former Soviet 
Zone of Occupation) and how it now exercises 
a monopoly in political decision making and a 
rather effective control and direction of most 
phases of public life. The accent of her careful 
study lies on the description and analysis of 
party policies; no attempt is made to cover 
extensively all aspects of government: for in- 
stance, economic and agricultural policies. 
Miss Stern herself points out some of the 
lacunae in her book: for instance, we do not 
know to what extent the SED Polit Bureau 
may be able to make decisions of its own with- 
in the framework of the Moscow Communist 
Party directions and how the Kremlin is kept 
up to date on SED activities. 

Miss Stern’s well-organized and carefully 
documented book is indispensable to any stu- 
dent of the DDR and Moscow’s satellite Com- 
munist parties, among which the SED is still 
hitched to Stalin’s star. The extensive appen- 
dix contains a wealth of detailed information: 
the most important decisions of party conven- 
tions and conferences, lists of the members and 
candidates of the party Central Committee, 
the Secretariat, the Polit Bureau, and other 
party divisions and sections, together with ex- 
tensive bibliographical data about SED func- 
tionaries. There is a chart of the party struc- 
ture, descriptions of the functions of various 
party divisions and offices and of party- 
affiliated institutions and organizations (in- 
cluding publishing houses, periodicals and 
newspapers, party training schools (up to the 
Ph.D. level) and the names of their directors 
and editors. There is also a good bibliography 
and an index of persons. A subject matter in- 
dex, unfortunately, is lacking. 

The Institut für Politische Wissenschaft at 
the Free University in Berlin—of which Miss 
Stern is a staff member—devotes more time 
and energy to the study of the DDR than does 
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any other research institute in Germany. 
Under the able editorial direction of Professor 
Otto Stammer of the Free University, it 
publishes its own series of Schriften, of which 
the books reviewed below constitute volumes 
10 and 11, respectively. 

In Agitation und Propaganda, Mr. Richert 
and his collaborators offer a detailed descrip- 
tion and analysis of the use of press, radio, and 
films in the DDR for the double purpose of 
killing off independence or individuality of 
public thinking and, simultaneously, forming 
a public opinion cast in the iron image of the 
SED. This is also true of the newspapers al- 
lowed, for tactical reasons, to maintain a 
“non-partisan” front appearance, such as the 
Berliner Zeitung. Compliance with the class 
character of the public information system is 
ensured by forceful actions against publishers 
and editors alike. Part III of this book deals 
with the Communist propaganda methods (in 
part first developed in the U.S.S.R.) in the 
factories, villages, and homes of the DDR. 
They include publications addressed to specific 
groups working or living together, such as shop 
and village newspapers, and pamphlets, wall- 
papers, and Red Corners (bulletin boards 
affixed to walls on street corners) addressed to 
the public in general. There are also so-called 
city radio stations, loudspeakers on trains and 
at mass meetings, exhibits in shop windows, 
numerous over-size pictures of the heads of 
German and foreign Communist leaders, and 
the big letter slogans on banners carried in 
demonstrations or reaching across streets. 
There is further large scale and systematic oral 
propaganda in the places of employment, in 
villages, and from house to house. The SED 
spends enormous amounts of money and man- 
power on these various forms of propaganda 
and on the whole system of propaganda schools 
and training institutions described in Section V 
of the book. 

Mr. Richert’s Macht ohne Mandat examines 
briefly the role of the SED as the directing 
force in the DDR and, at length, the functions 
of the various pieces of state machinery. The 
author studies the respective tasks of the 
cabinet, the planning organizations, the ad- 
ministrative departments and local govern- 
ment organs, and the institutions that serve to 
secure and demonstrate the power of the state: 
the administration of justice, the people’s 
police, and other organs for state security and 
control. Special attention is paid to the task 
assigned to the Kaderpolitik of the SED: that 
is, its personnel policy, its methods of selecting 
the right people for the right jobs in the key 
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positions of the regime. In an Introduction to 
the book, Professor Martin Drath, Judge on 
the Federal Constitutional Court in Karlsruhe, 
comments thoughtfully on the subject of 
“Totalitarismus in der Volksrepublik.” 

Both of these Schriften are characterized by 
an enormous amount of documentation, carc- 
ful attention to both detail and synthesis, ob- 
jective analysis, and a tireless effort to fathom 
the workings of a political system that seeks to 
cover itself with a cloak of secrecy. So far as 
material is available, understanding is gained 
and passed on to the grateful reader. 

Agitation und Propaganda has noindex (which 
would help to sell its wares) and Machi ohne 
Mandat has an index of persons only. Both 
books have a useful list of abbreviations com- 
monly used in DDR terminology. Neither of 
these two volumes has a separate bibliography, 
but numerous references may be found by any- 
one searching through some 800 and 700 fooi- 
notes, respectively—JoHN Brown Mason, 
Georgetown University. 


The Spartacist Uprising of 1919 and the Crisis 
of the German Socialist Movement: A Study 
of the Relation of Political Theory and Party 
Practice. By Eric Watpman. (Milwaukeo: 
Marquette University Pres. 1958. Pp, xii, 
248, $8.00.) 


During the first week of 1919, Berlin was the 
scene of a badly planned and completely ill- 
starred revolution. On January 5, a huge out- 
pouring of workers protesting the removal of 
Emil Eichhorn, the Independent Social Dem- 
ocratic Police President of Berlin, had seized 
the offices of Vorwéris and several public 
buildings; and a Provisional Revolutionary 
Committee, composed of Karl Liebknecht, 
Wilhelm Pieck, leftist Independent Socialists, 
and Revolutionary Shop Stewards, called for 
the overthrow of the Ebert Government. By 
the end of that week, the insurgents had been 
put down and a few days later Rosa Luxem- 
berg and Karl Liebknecht were brutally mur- 
dered. 

Professor Waldman’s monograph, the first 
of a series of German Studies projected by 
Marquette University, examines these events 
of “Spartacus Week” in the light of the growth 
of radical sentiment during World War I in 
the ranks of German Social Democracy and of 
the subsequent interplay between revolution- 
ary theory and the events themselves. It is a 
competent case study but little more than 
that; one will look to it in vain for fresh his- 
torical evidence or for much original analysis. 

The author easily disposes of Communist 
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charges that the Spartacus Uprising repre- 
sented a deliberate provocative action of the 
Majority SPD to force a showdown with its 
opponents to the left, Equally he dispels the 
notion that the rising was the planned and 
premeditated action of international Com- 
munism to overthrow the provisional German 
republican government, The very designation, 
“Spartacus Uprising,” as he points out, is mis- 
leading, for the Spartacists, newly emerged as 
the KPD, and particularly their most au- 
thoritative spokesman, Rosa Luxemburg, op- 
posed the revolutionary attempt, although 
they supported it out of a sense of “proletarian 
solidarity” once it occurred. The collapse of 
the uprising was assured by the indecisiveness 
of its leadership and, in any case, as Rosa 
Luxemburg well knew, the revolutionaries 
were hopelesly outnumbered and underarmed 
in the face of the majority Socialists’ deter- 
mination to “restore order” with the assist- 
ance of the military. 

All of this raises the question of theory and 
practice. Leninists of a later generation, while 
venerating Rosa Luxemburg as a martyr, 
view the ‘failure of the German revolution” 
as proof, among other things, of the ideological 
inadequacies of Luxemburgism, particularly 
its romantic faith in the spontaneity of the 
revolutionary masses. The author recounts the 
substance of subsequent Communist charges 
(somewhat misleadingly assigning to them a 
significant role in the fusion of the KPD and 
SPD in the Soviet Zone after World War II). 
However, he does not really come to grips with 
the claim that a Leninist party might have 
won Germany for Bolshevism in 1918-19. To 
treat this issue would have required a much 
broader consideration of the relevant German 
social forces and of the psychology of the 
German workers and their leaders than is of- 
fered here. 

It is a pity that the author’s quest for schol- 
arly objectivity has resulted in the reduction 
of the drama of revolution to the terms of dis- 
passionate academic prose. The Spartacus Up- 
rising, he concludes, “was a violent outburst 
of the sharp hostility which then existed be- 
tween the socialist factions. The immediate 
cause was an incident which probably in a 
different situation would have failed to pro- 
duce such a serious political crisis.” —MBELYVIN 
Croan, Harvard University. 


Rural Local Government in Sweden, Italy and 
India: A Comparative Study, By HAROLD 
ZINK, ARNE WAHLSTRAND, FELICIANO BEN- 
VENUTI, AND R. BHASKARAN. (New York: 
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Frederick A. Praeger. 1958. Pp. xiii, 142. 
$4.25.) 


The volume here reviewed is one of the 
latest on comparative local government, Al- 
though the literature on that subject is rela- 
tively meager, it is not a new field for political 
scientists. Without getting involved in Aris- 
totle’s or Machiavelli’s comparisons of city- 
states, one may start with two books published 
by Albert Shaw in 1895 on municipal govern- 
ment in Great Britain and in Continental 
Europe. Other American and British pioneer 
writers on comparative local government in- 
clude Frank J. Goodnow, John A. Fairlie, 
William B. Munro, Frederic C. Howe, Percy 
Ashley, and G. Montagu Harris. 

Particular mention should be made of 
Harris, His Problems of Lecal Government 
(London, 1911) summarized the proceedings 
of the First International Congress on the 
Administrative Sciences (Brussels, 1910) which 
was largely on local government. Harris also 
wrote Local Government in Many Lands: A 
Comparative Study (London, 1926; 2nd ed., 
1933) and Comparative Local Government (Lon- 
don, 1949), He was active in the International 
Union of Local Authorities (founded in 1918), 
which today still continues to encourage the 
comparative study of local government. 

Rural Local Government in Sweden, Italy and 
India was initiated by UNESCO and carried 
out under the auspices of the International 
Political Science Association, which had de- 
voted its 1952 Congress at The Hague to the 
theme, ‘‘Local Government as a Basis for 
Democracy.” The three countries examined 
were selected by UNESCO while the scholars 
were chosen by IPSA, with Professor Zink 
(Ohio State University) as the general re- 
porter; Director Wahlstrand (Gothenberg 
School of Social Work and Municipal Ad- 
ministration) as the reporter for Sweden; 
Professor Benvenuti (University of Padua) as 
the reporter for Italy; and Professor Bhaskaran 
(University of Madras) as the reporter for 
India, 

Unlike Harris’s Local Government in Many 
Lands, which is mainly a country by country 
account, the present study is truly compara- 
tive, as an examination of any of the ten chap- 
ters (legal status, intergovernmental relations, 
finance, citizen participation, etc.) will disclose. 
Within each chapter, the situation in each 
state is clearly set forth so that, if the reader 
wants information on only one of the three, he 
can readily get it. The problem of comparing 
systems which in many ways are so different 
is formidable. It is a tribute to the skill of the 
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writers and particularly of the general reporter 
that worth-while comparative observations are 
really developed. 

Critics should remember that a short book 
of 142 pages (counting the bibliography and 
index) cannot indulge in lengthy description. 
For example, India’s Five Year Plans and their 
village devclopment projects are only referred 
to. Sociologists and social anthropologists may 
argue that not only government but the rural 
community as a whole should be compared 
along the lines suggested by Robert Redfield 
and others. Without denying the value of the 
interdisciplinary approach, political scientists 
prefer to begin with something more tangible 
such as government. The authors are to be 
congratulated for preparing a fine pilot study 
against a tight deadline and with a limited 
budget—Rocnr H. Wers, Bryn Mawr 
College. 


El constitucionalismo a mediados del siglo XIX, 
Vol. I. By HERBERT KRÜGER, ET AL. 
(México, D. F.: Universidad Nacional Autó- 
noma de México. 1957. Pp. xv, 783.) 


This is the first volume to emerge from an 
ambitious project undertaken by the Law 
School of the National Autonomous University 
of Mexico in observance of the centenary of 
the promulgation of the Mexican Constitution 
of 1857. Although the country has had a half- 
dozen written constitutions during the course 
of its national history, the 1857 document may 
be regarded as especially deserving of com- 
memoration for at least three reasons. In the 
first place, the federal system was introduced 
to Mexico with that charter; moreover, it 
asserted the rights of the lower classes against 
a clerical and landowning aristocracy; and the 
writers of the Revolutionary Constitution of 
1917 (currently in force) regarded the 1857 
instrument as a major basis for their own work. 

The volume attempts a reappraisal of the 
century-old document by placing it in the per- 
spective of world-wide constitutional develop- 
ments as of the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Essentially, the project is an edited 
collection of essays written by an impressively 
distinguished roster of non-Mexican scholars 
dealing with their respective countries’ mid- 
nineteenth-century constitutional experiences. 
For the most part, the chapters are contributed 
by internationally recognized authorities on 
the constitutional law of the countries in- 
volved. Thus the essays on Germany were 
written by Herbert Kriiger and Hans Schneid- 
er; on Argentina by Carlos Sánchez Viamonte; 
on Austria by Josef L. Kunz; on Belgium by 
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Pierre Wigny; on Brazil by Alfonso Arinos de 
Melo Franco; on Central America by Salvador 
Richardo Merlos and Ismael A. Vargas B.; 
on Colombia by Guillermo Hernández Rodrí- 
guez; on Chile by Julio Heise González; on 
Spain by Luis Sánchez Agesta; and on the 
United States by Clifford C. Alloway, J. A. C. 
Grant, Ernest J. Brown, Paul A. Freund, and 
Mark de Wolfe Howe. 

It is both foolhardy and difficult to offer an 
evaluation of a work expected to include at 
least one more volume, to be published later, 
on the basis of the first volume alone. Readers 
of this review are therefore advised that they 
are strictly prohibited from lynching its 
author if what he says here is flatly contra- 
dicted by the subsequent volume or volumcs 
when published. In the first place, it should be 
noted that this study of mid-nineteenth- 
century constitutionalism has thus far told us 
virtually nothing about the Mexican Constitu- 
tion of 1857 itself; rather, we are given a pic- 
ture of events in other countries at the time 
when that charter was written. That image 
depicts Mexico during the War of Reform as 
undergoing the constitutional symptoms of œ 
social revolution—liberation of the lower 
classes—fairly common to the countries dis- 
cussed in the volume, whether this movement 
took the form of changes in land tenure, con- 
stitutional “modernization” in Germany, or 
the Civil War amendments in the United 
States. On the question of the international 
diffusion of federalism, the case for Mexico’s 
having been in constitutional tune with the 
times is not so clear. Movements toward dc- 
centralization of the power of government were 
also afoot in Austria, Argentina, Brazil, and 
Colombia, to be sure; but in Germany, Chile, 
and the United States, the trend was toward 
a strengthening of the central governments at 
the expense of the constitutional authority of 
the regional entities. Moreover, no sharp inter- 
national pattern emerges—at least, not in this 
first volume—associating nineteenth-century 
federalism with the expansion of civil rights. 

In general, Latin-American works on con- 
stitutional law tend to emphasize either history 
or exegesis of legal texts. Viewed against that 
background, it is to the credit of the volume 
under review that it not only attempts s 
mature synthesis of these alternatives, but 
also takes a noteworthy step toward the 
emergence of a genuinely comparative con- 
stitutional law. It is not a serious matter thet 
little is said in this volume about Mexico’s 
Constitution of 1857; libraries are already 
well-stocked with analyses and summaries of 
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that document. On the whole, the editors have 
exhibited good taste in choosing to observe 
‘an important centenary by publishing this 
solidly respectable piece of scholarship.— 
Gsorce I. BLANESTEN, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


Some Aspects of the Indian Administrative 
Sysiem. By Srr Ram Suarma. (Sholapur: 
Institute of Public Administration. 1957. 
Pp. viii, 160. $3.00.) 


Sri Ram Sharma, Director of the Institute 
of Public Administration, Sholapur, presents 
excerpts from and discussion of four official 
surveys of public administration in India. 
These four studies, published originally be- 
tween 1951 and 1956, comprise the survey of 
Indian Public Finance undertaken for the 
U. N. Department of Economic Affaires by 
Ursula K. Hicks and three reports submitted 
to the Government of India, of which one is 
by A. D. Gorwala, a former member of the 
I. C. S., and the remainder by Paul H. 
Appleby, the American consultant. 

Mr. Sharma’s book has a number of obvious 
weaknesses. The organization is confusing and 
the indexing bizarre. Citations to the original 
surveys are both inadequate and inaccurate. 
A check of two readily available sources (the 
Hicks survey and the second Appleby report) 
reveals that both have suffered from Sharma’s 
abridgement technique. The Hicks survey has 
been mangled, and the Appleby report greatly 
altered in tone. It is necessary to call attention 
to these defects, but that is not to say that 
the book is totally without value. In particular, 
those chapters which discuss points raised by 
Appleby contain observations which from 
time to time throw a sudden sharp light on 
Indian problems. These chapters can be read 
with profit, but it would be well to read them 
with Appleby’s own statements also in hand, 
—Maraarer W. Fisner, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 


The House of Lords in the Age of Reform, 1784- 
1837. By A. S. TURBERVILLE. (London: 
Faber and Faber; Fair Lawn, N. J.: Essen- 
tial Books. 1958. Pp. 519. $9.00.) 


Professor Turberville’s death in 1945 inter- 
rupted his work on a nineteenth-century sequel 
to his earlier standard histories of the House of 
Lords under William HI and in the eighteenth 
century; what he had completed, however, has 
now been arranged by R. J. White to form a 
detailed study of the Lords from 1784 to 1837, 
with an epilogue sketching the trends of the 
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_period 1837 to 1867. The main thread is 


political narrative, with attention focussed on 
details of political strategy and the personali- 
ties, opinions, and roles of individual peers; 
the generally chronological treatment is broken 
at intervals by such topical chapters as “The 
House of Lords as a Court of Law” or ‘‘The 
Spiritual Peers and the Crisis of Reform.” 
The climax of the story is, of course, the crisis . 
of 1830-32, which is brilliantly handled; but 
treatment of the Lords’ reactions to other 
issues is also expert and frequently illuminat- 
ing. The Lords’ conception of the British con- 
stitution and their role in it is sensitively 
portrayed and generously documented, as is 
the complex relationship of the peers to their 
own order and to the party system, Professor 
Turberville includes a good deal of significant 
material on appointment to the peerage, the 
wealth of the peers, their significance as land- 
owners, and the shifting status of the House 
of Lords in public opinion; one could wish, 
however, for fuller and more conclusive studies 
on these points, as well as on a theme barely 
suggested here, the role of the peers as patrons 
of members of the House of Commons. 


Professional Politicians: A Study of British 
Party Agents. By Grornes O. Comrorr. 
(Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 
1958. Pp. v, 69. $1.00.) 


More properly, this book should be sub- 
titled “A Study of Conservative Party 
Agents,” for the activities of that party’s con- 
stituency agents receive more than ten times 
the space devoted to those of either the Labour 
or the Liberal parties. This is in a way the 
point of the book: that Conservative Party 
agents cover more constituencies, organize 
more effectively, and develop a greater degree 
of professionalism than any of their rivals. 
What we are given is essentially a view of the 
agents as they see themselves. Thus this short 
book contains valuable descriptive material 
on structural topics such as organization, 
training, remuneration,.and professional de- 
velopment; but it fails to convey any sense of 
who the party agents really are, how they 
operate, what problems they encounter, or how 
they figure in the power distribution within the 
parties. A few case studies of crises in local 
party associations would have added to the 
flavor, as would some attention to the thesis 
of Michels and the group theorists concerning 
the role of the professional organizer in making 
policy. This book sheds new light on the tech- 
nical side of local party life in Britain. The 
essential mysteries remain, however. 
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Australian Government and Politics: An Intro- 
ductory Survey. By J. D. B. MILER. (Lon- 
don: Gerald Duckworth and Company. 2nd 
ed. 1959. Pp. 239. 21s.) 


It is always good to see excellence recognized 
and in this spirit to welcome the second edition 
of J. D. B. Miller’s splendid introduction to 
Australian politics, which was first published 
in 1954. He has brought the book up to date 
and has demonstrated the virtue of scholarly 
exchange by replying to critics of the earlier 
edition and thus stating his own position more 
clearly. Particularly noteworthy is the com- 
bination of sound description and a substantial 
amount of theory. The material on local gov- 
ernment is difficult to locate elsewhere. 

The compactness of the material makes it 
particularly valuable for those who wish to 
refer briefly to Australian phenomena for com- 
parative purposes. Australia may be regarded 
as sort of a half-way house between the United 
States and Great Britain where comparison 
is most helpful in highlighting the nature of 
the existing institutions in all there countries. 
The decline of the Australian Senate as a 
States’ House goes a long way toward demon- 
strating the necessity for an underlying social 
basis for the maintenance of vigorous federal 
institutions. The radical differences between 
the civil service in Australia and Great Britain 
serve to demonstrate the relationship between 
environment and governmental practices. 
This is surely the best general survey of Aus- 
tralian politics. 


Matthias Erzberger and the Dilemma of German 
Democracy. By Kiaus Ersten. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1959. Pp. xiii, 
473. $10.00.) 


This is a definitive biography of a still con- 
troversial figure, based on unpublished sources 
(primarily the Erzberger papers, now in the 
Bundesarchiv). Matthias Erzberger, an out- 
standing parliamentarian of Imperial Ger- 
many, became the leader of the left wing of the 
Catholic Center Party in the Reichstag in the 
decade before World War I. Though he was 
active in many areas, his main importance was 
in foreign policy. In 1914 he was an extreme 
annexationist who favored the incorporation 
of Belgium into Germany. However, unlike 
many of his contemporaries, he could learn 
from events and in the summer of 1917 
sponsored the famous German peace resolution 
which rejected “forced territorial acquisitions 
and political, economic, and financial oppres- 
tions....,” while actively supporting papal 
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efforts at mediation of the conflict. 

The nationalistic right never forgave him 
for his signing of the armistice, for his advocacy 
of ratification of the Treaty of Versailles, for 
his support of a policy of fulfillment, and for 
the progressive taxation policies which he in- 
stituted as finance minister of the Weimar 
Republic. He was assassinated on August 26, 
1921, by two reactionary conspirators, to 
become one of the first martyrs of the young 
democratic republic. 


Socialism in One Country, 1924-1926: Volume 
I. By Enwarp Harter Carr. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1958. Pp. x, 
557. $7.50.) 


This is the fifth volume in the author’s 
formidable enterprise, a detailed history “cf 
the political, social and economic order which 
emerged from the Bolshevik Revolution. As 
he tells us now his first four volumes should 
be regarded as an introduction to his main 
task. The present book is the first of three 
dealing with the period from 1924 to 1926, 
which “gave to the revolutionary regime... 
its decisive direction.” Apparently the author 
felt that in order to bring the whole Soviet 
evolution into broader relief it would be neces- 
sary to change his method somewhat and to 
look at Russia outside of Marxist doctrine and 
thought. Therefore, we are confronted in this 
volume with four chapters of “Background” 
which include the writer’s philosophy of 
history as applied to the Russian revolution; 
an interpretation of post-revolutionary moral 
and intellectual change; an analysis of the 
motive forces in the new society; and short 
but brilliant portraits of the leading actors: 
Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Bukharin and 
Stalin. These first four chapters will be of 
eminent interest to the political scientist, more 
so than the bulk of the book which discusses 
the economic situation. The author promises 
to investigate in the next volumes political 
developments and international relations of 
the period which entrenched “Socialism in one 
Country.” Only, when these two volumes have 
been published will it be possible to revicw 
this significant work in accordance with iis 
full merit. 


RSFSR. Envrrep By Tuomas FITZSIMMONS. 
(New Haven: Human Relations Area Files. 
1957. 2 vols. Pp. xii, vi, 681. $9.75.) 


The fifth study in this Country Survey 
Series continues “to describe the dominant 
sociological, political, and economic aspects of 
a functioning society ...and to identify the 
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patterns of behavior characteristic of its 
members.” Two volumes comprise a large 
variety of material, all relevant though na- 
turally of varying importance for the political 
scientist. There is little in the way of original 
interpretation but a great deal of interesting 
factual information. Many of the tables and 
statistics have never been collected before in 
one place, but as, unfortunately, often happens 
in teamwork, discrepancies of facts cited at 
different points in the study and also some in- 
accuracies, due probably to editorial pruning, 
occur. While some chapters throw much light 
on relatively neglected aspects of Soviet life, 
others read like not particularly inspired sum- 
maries of well known monographs. The bibliog- 
raphy is especially helpful for the non-specialist 
or for students hitherto pre-occupied with the 
more narrowly defined political aspect. There 
can be only one major criticism of the survey: 
there is no good reason—and of this the authors 
seem to be not unaware—why the R.S.F.S.R. 
should be taken out of the U.S.S.R. and sur- 
veyed as an entity. Social and ethnic mobility 
as well as economic and political integration 
in war and peace have changed the picture 
radically since Tsarist days, and even then it 
would have been inaccurate to assert that 
“Russian society” was geographically confined 
to the territory occupied today by the 
R.S.F.8.R. 


The Soviet Cultural Scene, 1966-1957. EDITED 
BY WALTER Z. LAQUEUR AND GEORGE 
Licuturm. (London: Atlantic Book Pub- 
lishing Company; New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1958. Pp. viii, 300. $3.75.) 


This relatively slim volume brings together 
much highly interesting material, all of which 
originally appeared in the London review, 
Soviet Survey. The period in question is that 
of the “thaw” just before the Hungarian and 
Polish uprisings. There is reason to believe 
that no other period in the history of the 
Soviet Union has provided such an excellent 
focus for the understanding of the ideological 
superstructure. The book is divided into four 
parts: literature and the arts; history and 
philosophy (including an essay on Soviet 
attitudes to religion) ; social science and educa- 
tion (including a discussion of “conflict be- 
tween the generations”); and problems in the 
satellite countries and in Asia. It is in the 
nature of such a collection that not all pieces 
are of equally high or lasting value. It should 
be particularly useful for students of totalitar- 
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ian government who do not read Russian or 
have no access to Soviet periodicals. 


Economic Analysis and Policy in Underde- 
veloped Countries. By P. T. Bauer. (Dur- 
ham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1957. 
Pp. xiii, 145. $3.00.) 


These lectures, delivered at Duke Univer- 
sity’s Commonwealth-Studies Center, discuss 
the role of “positive,” or non-normative, 
economics in studying underdeveloped coun- 
tries, a “few aspects” of the economies of these 
lands, and Professor Bauer’s “value judg- 
ments” on policy. The author argues that 
basic methods and conclusions of Western 
economics—particularly the generalization 
that individuals tend to engage in activities 
yielding “the highest net advantage” within 
available opportunities—apply to underde- 
veloped lands. The substantial existing eco- 
nomic growth based on the real desires of 
individuals is, however, hampered by govern- 
mental restrictions. These restrictions are 
particularly inapt because the economies lack 
the advantageous background of a “‘com- 
paratively long spell of unrestricted economic 
activity.” Bauer assumes that the differences 
between opponents and proponents of com- 
pulsory saving, or “taxation for development,” 
rest on a simple “value judgment”: the former 
dislike “man’s power over man”; the latter 
dislike a society offering a wide range of choice, 
often speak for urban interests, and embody 
the “inhumanity of the humanitarians.” 
“Positive” economic study shows that raising 
the propensity to consume is advantageous— 
encouraging production, “suggesting new 
wants, new crops, and improved methods 
generally.” The author is apparently not 
troubled by his recognition that attractive 
inessentials “are frequently precisely the in- 
centive goods” inducing production for the 
market; creation of wants for inessentials he 
does not regard as compulsion of man by man. 


Economic Development of Communist China: 
An Appraisal of the First Years of Industrial- 
ization. By Cuon-mine Lr. (Berkeley and 

. Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1959. Pp. xvi, 284. $7.50.) 


Professor Li’s carefully constructed analysis 
“of Chinese economic development during the 
period 1952-1957, corresponding generally to 
the period of the First Five-Year Plan, is a 
substantial contribution to the literature. The 
author works entirely with statistics released 
by the Peking regime, but these are brought 
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under methodical scrutiny and such gaps and 
inconsistencies as occur because of changing 
statistical procedures and other factors are 
called to the reader’s attention. Professor Li 
finds no evidence of “deliberate fabrication” 
on the part of Peking, although he discovers 
other statistical discrepancies and sources of 
error not unlike those found in the statistics 
of “almost all other underdeveloped countries 
today.” The text of the work incorporates 
forty-eight statistical tables, most of them 
constructed by the author, and thirty-six more 
extensive tables in the statistical appendix add 
to the indispensable reference value of the 
volume. The eight substantive chapters cover 
the entire range of significant economic 
phenomena, by no means limited to industrial 
development. 


Urbanization in Asia and the Far East: Pro- 
ceedings of the Joint UN/Unesco Seminar, 
Bangkok, 8-18 August, 1966. EDITED BY 
Partie M. Hauser. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1957. Pp. 286. $1.20.) 


Professor Hauser served as General Rap- 
porteur for the Joint UN /Unesco Seminar held 
in Bangkok in August 1956, and the present 
work incorporates his summary report in that 
capacity (pp. 3-32) as well as the text of nine 
specialized seminar papers presented to the 
Seminar. The work is highly specific in char- 
acter, and presents a variety of technical and 
statistical studies of the factors influencing (or 
being influenced by) the tendencies toward 
urbanization in the ECAFE area, The prin- 
cipal considerations are those of an economic, 
demographic, and sociological character, but 
political overtones are clearly apparent in the 
sixty-seven separate conclusions reached by 
the Seminar (pp. 33-49). While the reader is 
entitled to question whether the different con- 
clusions can be applied politically in the 
planned manner contemplated by the Seminar, 
he must appreciate the substantial body of 
data presented in the volume before he can 
arrive at sound judgments concerning the 
broad problems of economic development, in- 
dustrialization, and urbanization in the 
ECAFE countries. 


New India’s Rivers. By Henny C. Hart. (New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations; Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Madras: Orient Longmans. 
1956. Pp. xiv, 301.) 


This volume describes India’s efforts, mainly 
in the present but also in the recent and distant 
past, to harness its rivers for flood control, 
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irrigation, and power. It describes the aims, 
progress, and problems of a number of specific 
projects, and it deals with such questions a3 
the best type of organization for multi-purpose 
developments, the relative advantages in India 
of hand labor and machines, and methods of 
relocating submerged villages. 

The author has had many years of experi- 
ence with American river projects, including 
the T.V.A. He gathered material for this book 
while he was in India between 1952 and 1954. 


Cabinet Government. By Sır Ivor Jenninos. 
(New York: Cambridge University Pres. 
8rd ed. 1959. Pp. ix, 586. $8.50.) 


The debt that students of British govern- 
ment owe to Sir Ivor Jennings mounts steadily. 
The second edition of his Parliament (1957) is 
now supplemented by this thoroughly re- 
worked third edition of his justly famous 
Cabinet Government, previously revised in 1951. 
A substantial amount of new material, much 
of it drawn from recent memoirs, has been 
added. The structure of the book remains un- 
changed from that of the second edition. New 
illustrations and new evidence have been 
woven skillfully into the text rather than ap- 
pended here and there along the way. Many 
points are more fully developed: for example, 
the role of the Monarch in the choice of the 
Prime Minister, Cabinet procedures, the 
Monarch’s veto, the dissolution of the House; 
but the author’s interpretations have, in 
general, been supported rather than changod 
by the new evidence. 

Sir Ivor’s preface to the present edition in- 
cludes the welcome announcement that his 
third volume on the practice of the British 
Constitution, announced earlier as a volume 
on Party Politics, “is now in preparation.” 


A Bibliography of Parliamentary Debates of 
Great Britain. House of Commons Library 
Document No. 2. By tas House or Cox- 
mons Liprary. (London: H. M. Stationery 
Office. 1956. Pp. 62. 5s.) 


To resolve some of the many complications 
in obtaining a full record of the debates or 
proceedings in the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons at specific times between 
1066 and 1953 seems to have been the reason 
for the work. In good part it was prepared in 
1953 by Dr. John A. Woods as a practical 
working tool in the House of Commons Li- 
brary. There are three sections: I Debates; 
II Diaries; and III, Proceedings, including 
newsletters and periodicals. In each section, 
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the arrangement is mainly chronological. For 
many of the titles some evaluation is given. 
Not infrequently, unusual and important bits 
of information are to be found scattered 
among the evaluations and notes. The work 
should well repay anyone having a serious 
interest in using British Parliamentary De- 
bates.—J.B.C. 


Organization of the Government of Canada: 
June 1968. PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF 
THE SECRETARY oF STATE oF CANADA. 
(Ottawa: Department of Publie Printing 
and Stationery. 1958. Pp. 308. $2.00.) 


For the first time there is brought together 
in systematic fashion an official compilation 
giving a statement of the authority and func- 
tions of the various agencies of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, together with the names of 
the principal officers. It is arranged in three 
sections: Parliament, Judiciary, and Executive. 
There are tables of the crown corporations. 
There are indexes to personal names and 
agencies as well as a useful list of abbreviations. 
A French edition of the work appeared simul- 
taneously under the title: ZL’ Administration 
fédérale du Canada.—J.B.C. 


Patterns of Government: The Major Political 
Systems of Europe. By SamurL H. BEER, 
Apam Uram, Harry H. Ecxstrein, HER- 
BERT J. Serro, anp Nicnovas Waar. (New 
York: Random House. 1958. Pp. xvi, 624. 
$6.75.) 


This textbook is distinguished by the at- 
tempt to put the analysis of four systems of 
governinent into a general framework of 
theory. A blueprint of the theoretical structure 
is given by Beer in his opening statement on 
the significance of the political culture (po- 
litical values and beliefs), of the pattern of 
power, of the pattern of interests, and of the 
pattern of policy. Beer’s statement, though 
brief, is sound, unpretentious, and, unlike 
much current speculation on methodology, 
written in clear straightforward English. 
Although the four sections that follow—the 
British system by Eckstein, the French by 
Wahl, the German by Spiro, and the Russian 
by Ulam—are differently organized, the 
themes outlined by Beer reappear to give 
unity to the book. 

The book is also distinguished by its ad- 
mirable brevity, achieved not merely by re- 
stricting the coverage to four countries but 
also by a high degree of selectivity and by the 
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authors’ willingness to substitute interpreta- 
tion plus illustrations for massive description. 
There are consequent omissions: for example, 
judicial administration and systems of law, 
local government, and dependencies. 

A third distinction is that the whole book is 
interesting and readable. Using a minimum of 
tables and charts and no pictures, the authors 
depend upon the well-written word to hold 
the interests of students, whom they properly 
suppose to be literate. 


The Soviet Crucible: Soviet Government in 
Theory and Practice. EDITED BY Samupn 
Henper, (Princeton: D. van Nostrand 
Company. 1959. Pp. x, 594. $6.75.) 


A skillfully compiled “reader” of documents, 
narratives, interpretations, and critiques 
should be particularly useful in this period 
when good up-to-date texts in Soviet govern- 
ments are few and far between. The editor 
is an old hand at this sort of thing and has 
succeeded again in traveling widely over a 
large area while at the same time pointing 
sharply to certain crucial problems. Thus, for 
instance, while he assembles a good selection 
of the basic documents of Marxism-Leninism, 
he also contrasts the views of W. W. Rostow 
and R. N. Carew Hunt on the actual role that 
theory plays in Soviet society today. This 
substantial volume is highly up-to-date and 
includes selections not only from Khrushchev’s 
denunciation of Stalin in 1956, but also from 
Djilas, The New Class, and a summary of the 
new Seven-Year Plan. The editor’s own intro- 
ductions are short but to the point. Generally, 
he lets his authors argue it out among them- 
selves. 


German Federal Republic official publications, 
1949-1957, with inclusion of preceding zonal 
oficial publications; a survey. By James B. 
Cuiups. (Washington, D. C.: Library of 
Congress. 1958. 2 vols. Pp. 887.) 


For the first time, there is available a sys- 
tematic, concise account of the official publica- 
tions of the agencies of a German national 
government. The main arrangement is by 
ministry, and then by subordinate agency. 
For each agency there is a statement as to 
establishment and organization. Effort has 
been made to determine what are to be con- 
sidered as agencies of the national government 
and what are to be considered as official pub- 
lications of these agencies. While there is a 
Bundesdruckerei and a Deutscher Bundes- 
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Verlag, there is no overall central control of 
official printing and publishing. Many official 
publications are issued through the book trade 
without very clear indication as to their status, 
while many others are reproduced and dis- 
tributed by the agencies themselves. Even as 
to the agencies, there are instances in which 
the status is not too clearly definable except by 
investigation, and many agencies have their 
ramifications in previously existing agencies 
of the Reich. The zonal agencies, 1945-1950, 
present a problem of considerable complexity. 
Owing to the difficulty of arriving at a definite 
and final determination of many intricate 
problems, the survey has been issued only as 
an operational document for very limited 
distribution, with copies probably otherwise 
available only on microfilm. 


Die Aufrüstung in der Sowjetischen Besat- 
zungszone Deutschlands. By HELMUT BOHN 
AND OTHERS. (Bonn: Bundesministerium für 
gesamtdeutsche Fragen. 1958. Pp. 174.) 


This statement about the formation of the 
Ministerium für Nationale Verteidigung and 
the Nationale Volksarmee in the German 
Democratic Republic contains many details as 
to goverament organization in these and re- 
lated agencies that are not to be obtained in 
print elsewhere, even with great persistence. 
For the German Democratie Republic, the 
detailed national budget is prepared only for 
restricted official use, and the budget law is 
very brief, with no details as to government 
organization. Even the Jahrbuch der Deutschen 
Demokratischen Republik, 1958, while con- 
taining the results of the extensive changes 
made by the abolition of the industry min- 
istries, has scarcely any information as to the 
agencies here treated in detail; it represents 
possibly the typical attitude of governments 
of the other so-called ‘peoples’ democracies” 
in not making available the details of govern- 
ment organization except in the most general 
way.—J.B.C. 


Russian Political Institutions. By DEREK J. R. 
Scorr. (New York: Rinehart and Company. 
1958. Pp. 265. $4.00.) 


The first of the Minerva Series of Student’s 
Handbooks is a concise, scholarly, but rather 
dull short text. In method it follows on the 
whole the road of Towster’s Political Power in 
the U.S.S.R. As a “handbook” it has value but 
as an introduction to Soviet government it 
could be misleading by, for instance, discussing 
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in detail the constitutional set-up and what 
the writer calls “conventional state machinery” 
(a rather dubious nomenclature) before the 
role and structure of the Communist Party. 


Monographies sur les systèmes de gouvernement 
local: 1. Le gouvernement local en Suede. By 
ARNE WaAuustranp. 2. Les collectivités 
locales en Tunisie. BY MOHAMED Svuousst. 
3. Le gouvernement local en Thailande. BY 
MALAI HUVANANDANA ET Joun W. RYAN. 
4. Le gouvernement local en Brésil, By Dizco 
LORDELLO DE MELLO. (Paris: UNESCO. 
1958.) 


Under a resolution adopted by the General 
Conference of UNESCO at its eighth session, 
an agreement was made with the Union In- 
ternationale des Villes et Pouvoirs Locaux io 
organize in each of its member-states studics 
of local autonomy. From about thirty-five of 
these national studies, four have been selected 
for issue as showing different types. The Union 
is planning to issue an overall study.—J.B.C. 


Las constituciones de los Estados Unaaos del 
Brasil. Epirep sy T. Branpaao. (Madrid: 
Instituto de estudios políticos. 1958. Pp. 
xlix, 780.) 

Las constituciones de Nicaragua: Exposicién, 
critica y textos. EDITED BY EMILIO ALVAREZ 
Lesarza. (Madrid: Ediciones Cultura llis- 
pánica. 1958. Pp. xiii, 1004. 245 ptas.) 


The series of Latin American constitutions 
is edited by Manuel Fraga Iribarne and pub- 
lished under the joint sponsorship of the 
Instituto de Estudios Politicos and the Inst.tuto 
de Cultura Hispánica. The volume for Nica- 
Tagua was edited by a senator and former 
university professor, and includes the texts of 
forty-two documents having constitutional 
reference through 1955. The volume for Brazil 
was edited by a well-known jurist and univer- 
sity# professor and includes the texts in 
Spanish of the Brazilian constitutions of 1824, 
1891, 1934, and 1946, the last being also given 
in Portuguese.—J.B.C. 


Political Handbook of the World: Parliament: 
Parties, and Press as of January 1, 19359 
Epitep By Warrer H. Matnory. (Nev 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1959. Pp. 226 
$3.95.) 


Comment on this familiar publication is un- 
necessary. One can only say tritely that it he: 
become an indispensable reference book for a! 
students of comparative government. 
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Berlia, Georges. Le Président de la Répub- 
lique dans la Constitution de 1958. Revue du 
Droit Public et de la Science Politique. Jan- 
uary—February 1959. 

Bier, Jesse. The New France: Janus or 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


Le droit international de la mer, Tome I. By 
OLIVIER DE Ferron. (Geneva: Librairie E. 
Droz; Paris: Librairie Minard. 1958. Pp. 
240. Fr. s. 16.—.) 

Dr. Ferron’s treatise on the international 
law of the sea is one of a series of Etudes 


@’'histoire, économique, politique, et sociale pub- 
lished under the direction of M. Jacques 
Freymond, Director of the Graduate Institute 
of International Studies, and M. Jacques 
YHuillier. It is a very welcome contribution 
to the literature of a very important subject, 
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which has suffered a good deal of neglect in 
recent years, although a neglect now being 
remedied in part by conferences in Geneva and 
renewed attention from scholars and writers. 

There would not be much point, or enough 
room, to recite in detail the varied contents 
of this volume. Briefly, they cover coastal 
waters and the high seas in time of peace—all 
divided into eight chapters dealing among 
other matters with territorial waters, freedom 
of navigation and fishing, exercise of control 
on the high seas, and conventions and uni- 
lateral declarations relating to the sea. The 
reviewer has ascertained that the second 
volume will deal with fisheries and their regu- 
lation, resources of the sea, and the continental 
shelf. No war and neutrality? Perhaps there 
will be a third volume, 

It would be impossible to comment here 
upon many of the pages of this very full vol- 
ume, but some observations may be made on 
certain passages. Thus in both Section 29 and 
Section 30 there seems to appear some confu- 
sion of fact and theory, although it must be 
admitted that the subject treated—the Con- 
tinguous Zone—is just about the most difficult 
of all maritime problems. Sections 40 and 48 
deal briefly with two highly controversial 
problems (access to the sea of land-locked 
states and “cheap flags”). Section 57 seems 
rather short in view of the magnitude of the 
problem (basis and limitations of state power 
over or on the high seas). Indeed, many sec- 
tions of the book seem surprisingly brief for 
the topics treated. On the other hand, the 
right of pursuit, or hot pursuit, as it is some- 
times called, is given a very interesting treat- 
ment in Part IV of Chapter VI. Neither here 
nor elsewhere does this reviewer find occasion 
to quarrel greatly with the author’s conclu- 
sions. Chapter VIII is devoted to Unilateral 
Limitations on the Freedom of the Seas and 
on the Principle of Non-Interference; this 
demands a most delicately balanced attitude 
and this, on the whole, the author maintains 
(Section 92). Two proclamations of President 
Truman—on fisheries and the continental 
shelf—are treated in Sections 104 and 105 
though no reference seems to be made to them 
in other Sections where these questions are 
treated (17 and 23); as already indicated, this 
subject is to be treated further in Tome II. 
The author’s final conclusion (Section 109) is 
that economic fact takes precedence over 
juridical fact; without disagreeing with this 
position, one may observe that it does con- 
stitute an anti-climax to a treatise on law if 


not more than that. 

The last fifty-three pages of the book arc 
filled with documents, statistics, and lists of 
various kinds which constitute a valuablo 
supplement to the text; curiously they are not 
included in the Table des Matières. There is 
a rather full bibliography. There is no index 
in this volume. 

On the whole, a very scholarly and very 
welcome book, which should be useful to stu- 
dents, teachers, and even statesmen every- 
where.—Pirman B. Potrer, The American 
University. 


Self Defense in International Law. By D. W. 
Bowerr. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 
1958. Pp. xv, 294. $7.50.) 


This is a very valuable scholarly treatise, 
if that is not too forbidding a term, full of 
keenest analysis and crammed with references 
to documents and the writings of other scholars 
and also abounding in factual data. At tbe 
same time the text is eminently readable or as 
readable as any technical treatise can be. 

The author discusses his difficult subject 
under two headings: the substantive rights for 
which “self-defence is a permissable means of 
protection” and ‘‘the antithesis of the right of 
self-defence and the right of war.” Under ihe 
former are grouped territorial integrity, po- 
litical independence, security on the high scas, 
protection of nationals, and economic interests, 
Under the second heading fall war, neutrality, 
the U. N. Charter, collective, self-defence, and 
aggression. It is obvious that the topics treated 
in Part II do not all correspond to the title 
given to that section; indeed, it is a little 
dificult to say that any do. 

Incidentally, before going further, why is 
“Defense” spelled with an “s” on the jacket 
and the title-page but with a “c” absolutcly 
everywhere else in the book? A triviality—. 

This reviewer, who has written on the 
central theme of this volume and on interven- 
tion, which bulks so large in one section thereof, 
cannot agree with all the detailed commerte 
and conclusions of the writer, particularly ir 
Part II; but that could hardly be expected. 
The chapter on neutrality (Chapter VIII, 
seems to be sprinkled with interpretations ai 
least debatable to or by a realistic student of 
international relations. Indeed, if there is aay 
criticism to be made of the book in general, i 
is that too little reference is made to genere 
and current internaitonal politics. Nowhere 
in the book is there a reference to the Indiai 
brand of neutrality or neutralism, The treat- 
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ment of intervention, or non-intervention as 
the author prefers to regard it, at various 
points, seems to be unduly severe or restrictive; 
there is still no international police force and 
in its absence states must themselves enforce 
their own rights, small state and Latin Amer- 
ican opposition to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

On the other hand, this reviewer would find 
difficulty in disagreeing with the author’s four 
main conclusions (p. 269). Throughout this 
concluding chapter occur a number of very 
radical suggestions which, however, are con- 
structive and desirable if utterly unattainable 
at present. On the whole, the book is a delight 
and a reassurance as to the continued existence 
and possible—just possible—revived authority 
of international law.—Prrman B. POTTER, The 
American University. 


International Law. Vol. I: As Applied by In- 
ternational Courts and Tribunals. By GEORG 
ScHWARZENBERGER. (London: Stevens and 
Sons. 3rd ed. 1957, Pp. xlviii, 808. £3.3s.) 


The third edition of this important work has 
been planned in two volumes. The second 
volume will cover the law of war and neutral- 
ity along with the law of international institu- 
tions. The present volume comprises: The 
Function of International Law, International 
Personality, State Jurisdiction, Objects of 
International Law, and International Trans- 
actions. The division into two volumes.has 
been made necessary by the most welcome 
adoption of a larger type, the growth of 
judicial materials, and a change in emphasis 
from systematic exposition to critical evalua- 
tion of this material. The volume also contains 
a valuable bibliography, which alone accounts 
for ninety-four pages, and a thirty-page index. 

The basic position of the author remains un- 
changed, The inductive method is followed 
strictly as the only means to guard against 
confusion between the lez lata and the lex 
ferenda. All law must flow from one of the 
three law-creating agencies (treaties, custom, 
general principles of law recognized by civilized 
States), with treaties occupying the first rank. 
Of the three law-determining agencies (sub- 
jects of international law, tribunals, doctrine), 
the work of international tribunals is con- 
stantly in the focus in this volume because 
they express international law “in its truest 
and most objective form.” Natural law and 
equity are considered as law-formative 
agencies. The harsh dividing line between law 
as it is and law as it ought to be, between ob- 
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jectivity and subjectivity in the exposition and 
application of international law, is mitigated 
by the constant resort to what the author calls 
jus aequm: that is, considerations of common 
sense, reasonableness, good faith, and all 
relevant equitable considerations. The judicial 
process is thus presented as a balancing process 
between rights and duties of the parties estab- 
lished by conventional or customary interna- 
tional law. The outcome is determined by the 
choice tribunals are bound to make between 
competing rules of law and between compet- 
ing rules of interpretation. The soundness of a 
judicial decision is measured by its conformity 
with the seven fundamental principles of inter- 
national law (sovereignty, recognition, con- 
sent, good faith, self-defense, international 
resposnibility, and the freedom of the seas) 
and by its intrinsic persuasiveness. The author 
urges, rightly it is believed, that international 
judges make explicit their starting points and 
all considerations that enter into the making of 
a decision. 

This volume will continue to be one of the 
most useful tools for the practitioner and one 
of the significant expositions of international 
law for the more advanced student.—Lxzo 
Gross, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 


The International Protection of Trade Union 
Freedom. Br ©. Wiurrep Jenxs. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1957. Pp. xl, 
592. $15.00.) 


This is a pioneering study, by the former 
Legal Adviser and present Assistant Director 
General of the International Labor Office, on 
the international protection of trade union 
freedom. Although primarily a problem of 
domestic law, it has become a matter of inter- 
national concern since the establishment of the 
ILO and increasingly so since the adoption in 
1948 by the International Labor Conference 
of the Freedom of Association and Protection 
of the Right to Organize Convention and in 
1949 of the Complementary Right to Organize 
and Collective Bargaining Convention. Both 
Conventions are now in force, the former hav- 
ing been ratified by twenty-six and the latter 
by twenty-nine member states. In this volume 
Mr. Jenks attempts to give “a comprehensive 
account of these developments, to analyse the 
international conventions on the subject now 
in force and the rapidly growing body of 
relevant international case law, and to draw 
upon the wealth of comparative material con- 
cerning the national law and practice of some 
seventy countries recently made available by 
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successive ILO inquiries.” It is not possible 
within the compass of a brief note to do more 
than to indicate divisions of the book, which 
are: Guarantees and Standards, Protection of 
Freedom of Association, Freedom of Associa~ 
tion in Practice, and Evaluation. Probably the 
most interesting and original part of the book 
is the very careful review and evaluation of 158 
cases on Freedom of Association which have 
been handled by the Committee of the Govern- 
ing Body. The procedure established by the 
Governing Body for the review of complaints 
with respect to violations or infringements of 
the freedom of association shows the flexibility 
and adaptability of the ILO. It is not always 
necessary, it seems, to have a solid legal foun- 
dation for doing what needs to be done. One 
may disagree here and there with the evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of this procedure. But 
there cannot be any doubt that Mr. Jenks has 
opened up a large new field for further re- 
search. 

Quite apart from its intrinsic merit, students 
will find this book particularly useful because 
of the numerous tables and bibliographical 
notes which it contains. For an outsider it 
would be extremely difficult to find all the 
cases involving credentials of deleagates to the 
International Labor Conference or the cases 
on Freedom of Association which have come 
to the governing body. Mr. Jenks presents 
complete lists of all the pertinent cases with 
appropriate reference and also a table of laws 
and regulations on the subject enacted in some 
fifty-six states——Lzo Gross, Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy. 


Summit Diplomacy: Personal Diplomacy of the 
President of the United States. By ELMER 
Puiscuxse. (College Park: University of 
Maryland Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search. 1958. Pp. viii, 125. $2.50.) 


In this timely study, the author intended to 
collect and to compare the more important 
instances and techniques of personal diplo- 
macy, as exercised by Presidents of the United 
States. It is subdivided into chapters on policy 
formulation and enunciation, personal com- 
munications, sending of personal diplomatic 
representatives, state visits, and participations 
in summit conferences. In the last-mentioned 
chapter, the author finds that the President of 
the United States has been present at some 
thirty-three summit meetings during the last 
forty years, F. D. Roosevelt emerging as the 
chief figure of more than half of these con- 
ferences. According to Professor Plischke, “as 
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an instrument of diplomacy it would appcar 
that the summit conference achieves its 
greatest stature and is most productive if it 
results in serious accommodation embodied in 
agreed instruments.” Although the well known 
objections to personal diplomacy are quoted 
and discussed, it is found that summit mcct- 
ings are inevitable in modern international 
politics and, when “judiciously planned” end 
“sparsely employed,” may actually “bear 
significant fruit.” On the other hand, conven- 
tional diplomacy while “quantitatively on the 
increase is qualitatively in decline.” In con- 
clusion, the author summarizes the benefits of 
summit meetings. They may enhance mutucl 
understanding between countries; lead to 
speedier agreements; result in broad agree- 
ments in principle followed by definitive sct- 
tlements on a lower level; resolve an impasse 
reached at the traditional diplomatic level; 
and attract world wide attention. The dis- 
advantages consist in: lowering the morale of 
diplomatic representatives, particularly if tho 
President is disposed to become his own Secre- 
tary of State; too much speed, resulting in 
unwise decisions; committing the President to 
unflexible positions; becoming too risky if the 
President is a “rank amateur’; having the 
President act on the basis of inadequate or 
unassimilated information; producing dip- 
lomacy in the “‘fish bowl,” which when it fails, 
shakes public confidence in the Preident; 
placing the President in an unequal position 
vis- d-vis his opposite numbers because of his 
insufficient control over Congress and even 
over public opinion; and raising hopes falscly 
and prematurely. 

Plischke’s short study, it is hoped, is only 
the first of more detailed analyses of persona. 
diplomacy, which, as the author rightly be- 
lieves, will be with us for some time and may 
even increase in both frequency and impor- 
tance. 


International Propaganda: Its Legal and Diplo- 
matic Control. By L. Joun Martin. (Minne 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1958. 
Pp. vii, 284. $5.75.) 


This is an inquiry into the nature and con- 
trols of propaganda in international relations 
It starts by tracing the historical backgrounr 
and by searching for a workable definition c 
the concept of propaganda. It goes on in searc? 
of guidance on the place of propaganda i: 
international law, which apparently canno 
be found in the teachings of the publicists. Ye 
international agreements and particularly ct 
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tempts to arrive at agreements to regulate the 
propaganda war among nations in peace time 
exist and are increasing in number, particularly 
under the sponsorship of various U. N. organs. 
On the other hand, bilateral treaties to outlaw 
harmful international propaganda are no 
longer in fashion. But efforts to forbid foreign 
propaganda by municipal law are multifarious 
and partly effective, often thus clashing with 
the U. N. concept of “freedom of informa- 
tion.” Propaganda as an accepted weapon in 
power politics is also playing an increasing 
part in diplomatic negotiation and barganing. 
The conclusion of this well documented study 
is that in an age of democracy and mass par- 
ticipation in foreign policy propaganda has 
become too intangible for international legal 
control. No state today would submit to in- 
ternational restraints of its freedom to let its 
views be universally known. On the other 
hand, states have increasingly resorted to vari- 
ous means to keep harmful incoming propa- 
ganda from reaching their own residents. Thus 
control of propaganda remains in effect a sub- 
ject matter of municipal law and has become 
and increasingly important attribute of the ex- 
ternal sovereignty of a state. The author of 
this useful study, a former University teacher 
and foreign correspondent, is now on the 
editorial staff of the Detroit Free Press. 


The War Against Japan. Volume IT: India’s 
Most Dangerous Hour. By MAJOR-GENERAL 
S. WOODBURN KIRBY ET au. (London: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office; New York: 
British Information Service. 1958. Pp. xvii, 
541. $10.22.) 


This volume is the second of five in a study 
of the United Kingdom’s war against Japan. 
The study is from an inter-service point of 
view, and the standpoint from which the 
campaigns are viewed is that of the theater 
commander. The first volume, which was noted 
in this Review, covered backgrounds and the 
first three months of the war (except for the 
Burma, campaigns). 

This second volume opens with a detailed 
account of the loss of Burma. It then goes on 
to discuss the fifteen months that followed, 
down to the summer of 1948. These were, in 
the main, months of defense, consolidation, 
and planning; fighting on land and in the air 
was on a relatively small scale. Some of the 
specific subjects discussed include Japanese 
naval raids on Ceylon, the defense of India 
and its development as a base, fighting in the 
Arakan, the first Chindit operation, and the 
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Trident Conference. To provide perspective, 
American operations in the Pacific are covered. 
The volume closes with a chapter on “Allied 
and Japanese Plans for the Dry Weather 
1943-44,” 


The Use of Force in International Relations. BY 
A. Appaporal. (Bombay, Calcutta, New 
Delhi, Madras: Asia Publishing House. 
1958. Pp. 124. Rs. 5.75.) 


This small volume reproduces Professor 
Appadorai’s thoughtful Tara Prasad Khaitan 
Lectures, as delivered at the University of 
Calcutta in September 1957. The author ad- 
dresses himself to the dilemma of collective 
security, in a world in which “the application - 
of the principle [of collective security] in a nu- 
clear age may lead to the very negation of the 
principle by leading to collective destruction” 
(p. 34). After referring to the teachings of 
William James and Mahatma Gandhi, Pro- 
fessor Appadorai emphasizes the necessity for 
“tolerance and goodwill on the part of the 
parties concerned” in the cold war, which he 
hopes will be dissipated by a spirit of co- 
existence, defined as “active peaceful coopera- 
tion between the communist and non-com- 
munist States” (p. 70). The volume, written 
in an objective and scholarly spirit, actually 
provides a moral, legal, and political explana- 
tion of many of the policy positions adopted 
by the Indian Government. 


Human Rights and World Order: The Struggle 
for Human Rights in the United Nations. BY 
Moses Moskowitz. (New York: Oceana 
Publications. 1958. Pp. xii, 239. $3.95.) 


Mr. Moskowitz offers a strong polemic 
argument in support of more effective United 
Nations action in the field of human rights. He 
believes that the United Nations “cannot 
escape responsibility for intervening in cases 
involving issues of human rights” (p. 35), al- 
though he candidly admits that the patterns 
of such intervention are not predictable or 
reliable under present conditions, He would 
like to see established, within the United Na- 
tions framework, the office of an Attorney- 
General for Human Rights charged with def- 
inite responsibility for action; he also con- 
templates the possibility of comparable 
agencies within existing regional organizations. 
The volume is a brief one dominated by a note 
of optimistic humanitarianism, in which the 
author draws on many lines of legal, political, 
and moral argument to support his conclusions, 
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Iniernational Civil Service: Principles and 
Problems. By Tien Cuena Youne. (Brus- 
sels: International Institute of Administra- 
tive Sciences. 1958. Pp. 268. $5.00.) 


Against the background of his own experi- 
ences in the United Nations and UNESCO, 
Dr. Young addresses himself to the problems 
involved in the creation of a truly interna- 
tionalized civil service. He deals with the 
themes of national versus international loyalty, 
independence of external pressures, appro- 
priate salary scales, guarantees of status and 
other subjects close to the interest of those 
employed by international agencies. Dr. 
Young tends to see strong affirmative virtues 
in an independent international civil service, 
and what he has to say will meet with warm 
response on the part of persons employed in 
international organizations. In a concluding 
thought on the subject, however, Dr. Young 
touches the heart of the matter: if there is to be 
an international civil service, it can “never be 
expected to rise above the political quality of 
the international community” (p. 228). The 
tenor of the argument does not generally cor- 
respond to this premise. 


The Yearbook of World Affairs, 1958 (London: 
Stevens and Sons. 1958. Pp. viii, 471. £2.2s.) 


The pattern of this Yearbook has not 
changed; book reviews grouped according to a 
rather artifical bibliographical system fill 
somewhat less than half of it, while the 
longer part contains twelve articles of varying 
quality, more or less topical. The first of these 
quite appropriately throws a by now fashion- 
able Ruckbiéck at the multitude of largely 
American “scientific studies of international 
relations” during the last ten years. Harold 
Lasswell accomplishes this task with finesse 
by classifying the most important works ac- 
cording to their methods and approaches. 
Richard Lowenthal’s essay discusses how 
ideological polycentrism in world communism 
had by the fall of 1956 superceded Stalinist 
infallibility and omnipotence, while Khru- 
shchev’s efforts during 1957 to reassert the pri- 
macy of Moscow proved to be successful only 
on the surface. Susan Strange attacks rather 
than analyzes strategic embargoes, which she 
regards as an “error in democratic judgment” 
and would like to see ‘quietly removed” from 
the arsenal of cold war. Sir John Troutbeck 
presents a knowledgeable, but altogether con- 
ventional, analysis of the Middle Eastern 
kaleidoscope. Werner Levi sheds light on the 
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limitations of “non-alignment’” in recent 
Indian foreign policy, while C. H. Alexandro- 
wiez’s summary of the federal system is blind 
to the possible international implications of 
regionalism in India. The articles on Pakistan 
and Canada take in the whole post-war period 
without offering any new insights or interpre- 
tations. Although much has been written on 
this topic by now, G. D. N. Worswick’s sum- 
mary of the arguments surrounding Britain’s 
offer of a Free Trade Area is a useful piece, as 
is E. Grebenik’s article on population increases 
in underdeveloped countries. H. E. Archd:le’s 
brief historical review of claim to Antarctica 
seems to have little to do with the purposes of 
a Yearbook. The outstanding contribution is 
A. G. Dickson’s brilliant criticism of the over- 
simplified financial approach to the problems 
of underdeveloped countries, which deserves 
wide reading. 


Australia’s Outlook on Asia. By WERNER Lavi. 
(East Lansing, Michigan: Michigan State 
University Press. 1958. Pp. 200. $5.00.) 


This is a good small book which sets out te 
cover a limited area and does so thoroughly 
The author’s purpose is to trace “Australia: 
attitudes and policies toward the peoples o 
East, South-east, and South Asia.” Jle i. 
handicapped by the disinclination of the De 
partment of External Affairs to publish officis 
documents, and he is aware of “the gree 
difficulty in measuring or even knowing th 
existence, distribution, weight and influence: 
of individual or group attitudes and opinions 
(Preface). Yet since he does not intend to giv ` 
a complete account but merely to cover tl: 
most essential aspects of this topic, the source 
he utilizes—newspapers, parliamentary d- 
bates, and the few specialized studies thr. 
exist—are adequate. 

Australia’s Outlook on Asia is largely a cor:- 
mentary on the absence of serious Australis 1 
interest in Asia. What little thought there b: 
been about Asia has reflected fear of the “yc - 
low peril” and frightening pictures of dar -- 
skinned hordes swamping the continent’s whi ¢ 
inhabitants. This feeling has been so stron: 
that the White Australia policy has co > 
manded virtually unanimous support amo ' 
all sectors of the population. Even today i~ 
only serious discussion of this policy concer’. 
the desirability of finding a more euphemis 
term to describe exclusion on racial groun’ 
Not until Japanese troops made their preser `.: 
painfully evident was there general recogniti .: 
of the need to develop a conscious Austral: 
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foreign policy toward its Asian neighbors. The 
book’s findings will have to.be taken into 
account by anyone who attempts to interpet 
the character of the Australian people and 
their special brand of insularity. 


Peace without Victory: Woodrow Wilson and the 
British Liberals. By LavRENcE W. MARTIN. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1958. 
Pp. xiv, 230. $4.50.) 


This scholarly monograph discusses the in- 
fluence of British radical opinion upon Wood- 
row Wilson s formulation of his peace policy. 
Based partly on unpublished sources, such as 
the House, Wiseman, and Polk Collections at 

Yale and-Wilson’s own papers in the Library 
of Congreés, it shows how close Wilson’s links 
with the British radicals were and how much 
they encouraged him to appeal over the heads 
of Governments to the liberal minded public 
opinion of the world. Even though many of 
Wilson’s often vague liberal principles affected 
the peace settlement and the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, such diluted and indirect 
influences fell far short of the expectations of 
liberal opinion in Britain and elsewhere. No 
wonder that the “radicals would be his earliest 
and most damaging denunciators.”’ The story 
of planning is well told in Professor Martin’s 
excellent study; the Peace Treaty and its 
consequences are summarized briefly in an 
epilogue. A useful bibliographical essay. has 
one important omission: the author apparently 
was unaware of Mrs. Crosby’s Disarmament 
and Peace in British Politics, 1914-1919 (Har- 
vard Univerity Press, 1957), which partly 
goes over the same ground but from another 
point of view. 


The Memoirs of Field-Marshal Montgomery. 
By FIELD MARSHAL MONTEGOMEBY. (Cleve- 
land and New York: World Publishing 
Company. 1958. Pp. 508. $6.00.) 


Much has been said about these contro- 
versial memoirs. Many commentators have 
taken issue with some of its author’s iconoclas- 
tic or “iffy” statements, but none denies that 
this is one of the best written and most im- 
portant contributions to the history of the 
Second World War. What is its value for the 
political scientist? It contains, first of all, much 
material and many a stimulating remark re- 
garding civil-military relations, particularly in 
the period after the War when Montgomery as 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff made him- 
self (in his own words) a “nuisance in White- 
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hall.” There is a great deal of interesting ma- 
terial on the organization and polities of 
NATO. There is some new light on military 
government. For the student of diplomacy, 
there is not only the story of post-war rela- 
tions with the Russians in occupied Germany, 
but also much to learn about the military 
factors in the planning and execution of 
foreign policy. Finally, the problem of leader- 
ship, military and political, appears repeatedly 
and is examined unsystematically and subjec- 
tively, yet with the vigor of a mind that has 
been preoccupied with the mysteries of promo- 
tion and command for more than fifty years, 
during which he himself advanced from the 
status of an undistinguished and even ob- 
streperous Sandhurst cadet to all the dignities 
the British Army could offer. Like all good 
memoirs, this one should be read, for full profit, 
with caution and in comparison with other 
memoirs as well as with the works of official 
and unofficial historians and military-diplomat- 
ic critics. 


Select Documents on Asian Affairs: East Asia— 
China, Korea, Japan—1947-60. Evrrep BY 
Vipya Praxaso Dorr. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1958. Pp. vii, 747. $7.95.) 


With this volume, the Indian Council of 
World Affairs inaugurates a new series of docu- 
mentary publications dealing with the domes- 
tic and external affairs of the countries and 
regions of Asia. The present volume, however, 
may not hold the same interest for American 
readers as other volumes to be published in 
due course. Many of the documents bearing on 
Chinese affairs in the Kuomintang period, 
including some Communist documentation, 
are taken from the American China White 
Paper; most of the documents bearing on 
Korean affairs are taken from Department of 
State and United Nations publications that 
have enjoyed wide circulation in this country; 
and a substantial number of the documents 
relating to Japan are taken from SCAP pub- 
lications and from Contemporary Japan. The 
134 documents are well selected from a much 
larger mass of material, and as a rule are 
printed in their entirety; in nearly every case, 
an English-language translation has been 
supplied to the compilers, who do not appear 
to have checked the translations against 
Chinese, Korean, or Japanese originals. 


The Dynamics of the Western New Guinea 
(Irian Barat) Problem. By Rosert C. Bons, 
Jr. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Interim Reports Series, 
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Modern Indonesia Project, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 1958. Pp. xii, 170. $1.50.) 


Professor Bone approaches the problem of 
Western New Guinea in an apparent spirit of 
independence and objectivity. He therefore 
supplies argument and documentation which 
support both the Indonesian and Dutch views 
of the problem and, by the same token, opens 
himself to criticism by both parties for his 
failure to align himself squarely with either 
camp. The theme of “embittered stalemate” 
dominates the treatment, and on this point at 
least both antagonists may agree. The work 
is carefully documented from Indonesian and 
Dutch sources, and is replete with extended 
quotations from official policy statements. 
The problem is examined from the point of 
view of the separate national positions, the 
pattern of indonesian-Dutch negotiations, and 
the discussions of the West Irian question in 
the United Nations framework. 


A Psychological Warfare Casebook. By Wir- 
LIAM E. DAUGHERTY IN COLLABORATION 
wITH Morris Janowitz. (Baltimore: John 
Hopkins Press. 1958. Pp. xxiii, 880. $12.50.) 


Designed by the Operations Research Office 
as a training guide and reference source chiefly 
for military personnel assigned to psycholog- 
ical warfare planning and operations, this case 
book will be of limited usefulness to students 
of the political process. This is primarily be- 
cause the original pieces and excerpts from 
established sources are so brief and fragmen- 
tary that it is difficult to do much with them, 
even as cases. There are just under 150 sep- 
arate pieces covered in less than 900 pages, 
ranging over general areas such as psycholog- 
ical warfare doctrine, organization and per- 
sonnel, policy planning, operational objectives, 
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mass media, and the assessment of effective- 
ness. Materials are drawn parimarily from 
American, British, Nazi Germany, and Soviet 
Russian experience, The book is useful as a 
reference, but impossible as a text. 


A processualistica dos atos internacionais. By 
JoAo Hermes PEREIRA DE ARAUJO. (Rio 
de Janeiro: Ministério das Relações Exteri- 
ores, Seção de Publicações. 1958. Pp. 353.) 


This specialized treatise on the procedural 
side of international agreements seems to be 
based upon a rather careful acquaintance with 
the literature and upon the experience of the 
author in the pertinent section of the Brazilian 
Ministry of Foreign Relations. It seeme par- 
ticularly important for its statement of the 
Brazilian practices and seems to be quite well 
carried up to date.—J.B.C. 


International Institutions. By Pavut REUTER. 
TRANSLATED BY J. M. CHAPMAN. (New 
York: Rinehart and Company. 1958. Pp. 
316. $5.00.) 


Professor Reuter sets out “to define the 
elements of international society in terms of 
the accepted principles of group psychology” 
(p. 7), and the Introduction to the work (pp 
17-32) draws heavily on social psychology. Ix 
short order, however, he establishes thay the 
study of institutions is more than a matte 
for sociology, history, and politics, and tha. 
“the study of international institutions i 
firmly based on a foundation of law” (ibid.). 
The legal approach dominates the work, bu 
not to the exclusion of social, historical, an 
political factors. The result is a book capable c 
being used by a legalistically-minded instruc 
tor in a course in international organizatio: 
or by a socially-minded instructor in an i: - 
troductory course in international law. 
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Diplomatiques et Politiques. October—Dece: - 
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Berndt, R. M. The Global Spread of We 
ern Europeanization. Australian Quarter , 
March, 1959. 

Boisvieux, R. Capitalisme et Marxisme de . 
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le Monde Insuffisament Développé. Politique 
Etrangére. No. 6, 1958. 

Fraenkel, E. On the Structure of the Con- 
temporary Pact Systems. Universitas. No. 2, 
1958-59. 

Frankel, J. Towards a Decision-Making 
Model in Foreign Policy. Political Studies. 
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Gunther, H. K. Victory without War? 
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Hudson, G. F. Mao, Marx and Moscow. 
Foreign Affairs. July, 1959. 

King, J. E., Jr. Strategic Surrender: the 
Senate Debate and the Book. World Politics. 
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Kirkpatrick, I. As a Diplomat Sees the Art 
of Diplomacy. New York Times Magazine. 
22, 1959. 

Kitagawa, D. The West and the Afro-Asian 
World: a Problem of Power-Relations. Political 
Quarterly. April-June, 1959. 

Kogon, E. Der Teilbare Friede und der 
Unteilbare Krieg. Frankfurter Hefte. February, 
1959. 

Melman, S. The Political Implication of In- 
spection for Disarmament. Journal of Inter- 
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Paulssen, H. C. West und Ost im Sozialen 
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Pettee, G. S. The World Situation in His- 
torical Perspective. Washington, Operations 
Research Office, 1958. 

Poorterman, J. Diplomats and Foreign 
Service Regulations. International Review of 
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The Pursuit of Disengagement: an Analysis 
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Quaroni, P. Die Entwicklungslinder in der 
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Ramsey, J. A. Negotiating with Friends. 
Foreign Service Journal. March, 1959. 

Schilling, W. R. Science, Technology and 
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Nuclear Age. Social Research. Winter, 1958. 

Toma, F. The World Peace Council: A Case 
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South and Southeast Asia 


Armstrong, H. F. Where India Faces China. 
Foreign Affairs. July, 1959. 

Etienne, G. Tendances et Rythmes d’Ex- 
pansion Economique d’Asie. Politique Btran- 
gère. No. 6, 1958. 

The International Supervisory Commissions 
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in Indo-China, External Affairs Review (New 
Zealand). October, 1958. 

Palmer, N. D. India and the United States. 
Current History. March, 1959. 

Ral, K. C. Implications of the South East 
Asia Collective Defence Treaty. Indian Jour- 
nal of Political Science. October-December, 
1958. 

Sing, S. C. South-East Asia World Affairs. 
Indian Journal of Political Science. October- 
December, 1958. 


Far East and Pacific 


Britain, America and China; Divergence of 
Policy in the Far East. Round Table. Decem- 
ber, 1958. 

Cola Alberich, J. El Pleito del Estrecho de 
Formosa y la Actualidad China. Politica Inter- 
nacional. October, 1958. 

China’s Trade with Russia. Asian Review. 
January, 1959. 

Crocker, H. E. Russian Influence in Mon- 
golia. Quarterly Review. April, 1959. 

Glaser, H.-G. Aktuelle Aspekte der Chine- 
sisch-Sojetischen Beziehungen. Europa-Archiv. 
January 5, 1959. 

Harris, R. China and the World. Interna- 
tional Affairs (London). April, 1959. 

Lapotier, A. The Strategic Importance of 
the Sea of Okhotsk. Military Review. April, 
1959. 

Reese, T. The United States and Two 
Chinas. Australian Quarterly. March, 1959. 

Tsuneo, M. The Rhee Line. Japan See 
January-March, 1959. 


International Economic Policy and Relations 


Braker, H. Östliche und Westliche Wirt- 
schaftshilfe für die Entwicklungslinder. Os- 
teuropa- Wirtschaft. No. 2, 1958. 

Edmundson, C. The U. 8. and World Mar- 
kets. Western World. February, 1959. 

The International Dollar Problem, New 
York University, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, 1959. 

Lübke, H. Binnen-und Aussenwirtschaft- 
liche Wirkungen einer Europäischen Agrar- 
politik. Aussenpolitik. March, 1959. 


International Law 


Berlia, G. Contribution à Vftude de la 
Nature de la Protection Diplomatique. An- 
nuaire Français de Droit International, 1957. 

Berber, F. J. Von den Grenzen des Völker- 
rechts. Politische Studien. April, 1959. 

Bédigheimer, W. Die Bemühungen um eine 
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Internationale Weltraum-Konvention (1957- 
58). Huropa-Archiv. March 20, 1959. 

Briggs, H. W. The United States and the 
International Court of Justice- a Re-examina- 
tion. American Journal of International Law. 
April, 1959. 

Brown, B. Les Traités de Non-Agresion. 
Revue de Droit International, de Sciences Diplo- 
matiques et Politiques. October-December, 
1958. f 

La Corte Europea dei Diritti dell’ Uomo. 
Relazioni Internazionali. January 31, 1959. 

de Visscher, C. Observations sur I’Effec- 
tivité en Droit International Public. Revue 
Générale de Droit International Public. October 
—December, 1958. 

Falaize, R. Le Statut de Jérusalem. Revue 
Générale de Droit International Public. October- 
December, 1958. 

Falk, R. A. International Jurisdiction: 
Horizontal and Vertical Conceptions of Legal 
Order. Temple Law Quarterly. Spring, 1959. 

Hogg, J. F. The International Court: Rules 
of Treaty Interpretation. Minnesota Law Re- 
view. January, 1959. 

Hudson, M. O. The Thirty-Seventh Year of 
the World Court. American Journal of Inter- 
national Law. April, 1959. 

Jaenicke, G. Das Allgemeine Zoll-und Han- 
delsabkommen. Archiv des Vélkerrechts. April, 
1959. 

Korovin, E. International Status of Cosmic 
Space. International Affairs (Moscow). Jan- 
uary, 1959. 

Kunz, J. L. The Systematic Problem of the 
Science of International Law. American Jour- 
nal of International Law. April, 1959. 

Kunzmann, K. H. Die Europäische Kon- 
vention über die Friedliche Beilegung von 
Streitigkeiten. Huropa-Archiv. March 5, 1959. 

Leistikow, G. Der Fischkrieg im Nordat- 
lantik. Aussenpolitik. June, 1959. 

Melamid, A. Legal Status of the Gulf of 
Aqaba. American Journal of Iniernational Law. 
April, 1959. 

Miller, A. S. Protection of Private Foreign 
Investment by Multilateral Convention. 
American Journal of International Law. April, 
1959. 

Sereni, A. P. Gli Organismi Economici In- 
ternazionali nell’Ordinamento Interno degli 
Stati. Revista di Diritto Internazionale. No. 4, 
1958. 

Taubenfeld, H. J. Consideration at the 
United Nations of the Status of Outer Space. 
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American Journal of International Law. April, 
1959. 

von Hannover, W. H. Prinz. Staatshoheit 
und Weltraum. Europa-Archiv. March 20, 
1959. 


International Organization 
United Nations and Specialized Agencies 


Bechhoefer, B. G. Negotiating the Statute 
of the International Atomie Energy Agency. 
International Organization. Winter, 1958. 

Beguin, B. ILO and the Tripartite System. 
International Conciliation. May, 1959. 

Blanpain, Q. The Meaning of the Term 
“Intervene” in Article 2, Paragraph 7. Neder- 
lands Tijdschrift Voor International Reecht. 
October, 1958. 

Calendrier des Réunions et Congrès Inter- 
nationaux Prévus pour 1959. Paris, Documen- 
tation Française, 1959. 

Cole, S. International Atomic Energy 
Agency: the Administrator’s View. Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists. April, 1959. 

ECOSOC: 26th Session. External Affairs. 
November, 1958. 

Hexner, E. P. Interpretation by Public In- 
ternational Organizations of their Basic In- 
struments. American Journal of International 
Law. April, 1959. 

International Atomic Energy Agency Sym- 
posium. Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. April, 
1959. 

Kerley, E. L. Voting on Important Ques- 
tions in the United Nations General Assem- 
bly. American Journal of International Law. 
April, 1959. 

Kojanec, G. Lo Statuto delle Nazione Unite 
e gli Stati Non Membri. Comunità Interna- 
zionale. October, 1958. 

Macquarrie, H. The Thirteenth General 
Assembly. International Journal. Spring, 1959. 

Mehren, R. B. The International Atomic 
Energy Agency in World Politics. Journal of 
International Affairs. No. 1, 1959. 

Petersen, K. S. The Uses of the Uniting for 
Peace Resolution since 1950. International Or- 
ganization, Spring, 1959. 

Phillips, R. W. Problems of Coordinating 
FAO/UNICEF Activities: First Meeting of 
the FAO/UNICEF Joint Policy Committee, 
Rome, September 29-October 2, 1958. Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin. March 9, 1959, 

Rajan, M.S, United States Attitude toward 
Domestic Jurisdiction in the United Nations. 
International Organization. Winter, 1959. 
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Randers, G. International Atomic Energy 
Agency: the Scientist’s View. Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists. April, 1959. 


Regional and Collective Security Organizations 


Boone, W. F. NATO—Keystone of Defense. 
United States Naval Institute Proceedings. 
April, 1959. 

Brygoo, R. National Armies and the De- 
fense of Europe. Military Review. May, 1959. 

Buchan, A. NATO Today. Toronto, Ca- 
nadian Institute of International Affairs, 1959. 

Camps, M. The Free Trade Area Negotis- 
tions. Princeton, Princeton University, Center 
of International Studies, Woodrow Wilson 
School of Public and International Affairs, 
1959. 

Duclos, P. L’Idea d’Europa, Fattore di Or- 
ganizzazione Internazionale. Revista Inter- 
nazionale di Scienze Sociali. September- 
October, 1958. 

Fischer, P. Dreijahrige Bilanz der West- 
europäischen Union. Zurepa-Archiv. Jan- 
uary 20-February 5, 1959. 

Free Trade Fundamentals. Economist, No- 
vember 22, 1958. 

Free Trade Seen from Paris. Economist. 
November 15, 1958. 

Gallardo, R. Integración Juridica Europes. 
Información Juridica. July-August, 1958. 

Gibbs, G. The Development of Defence in 
NATO’s Second Decade. British Survey. 
February, 1959. 

Gross, H. Grosser Markt ohne Aussenseiter. 
Aussenpolitik. April, 1959. 

L’Integration Européenne. Revue Feono- 
mique. March, 1958. 

Jackson, B. L. Nuclear Weapons and NATO 
Military Review. April, 1959. 

Knowlton, W. A. Early States in the Or- 
ganization of “SHAPE.” International Or- 
ganization. Winter, 1959. 

Kriesberg, L. German Public Opinion and 
the European Coal and Steel Community. 
Public Opinion Quarterly. Spring, 1959. 

Lindsay, K. Political Dynamics of the Ai- 
lantic Community. Western World. April, 1959. 

L'Organizzazione degli Stati Americani. 
Relazioni Internationali. October 10, 1958. 

Pearson, L. NATO: Retrospect and Pros- 
pects. International Journal. Spring, 1959. 

Probleme der Europäischen Integration. 
Symposium. Europa-Archiv, March 20, 1959. 

Red Herring from Brussels. Economist. 
March 28, 1959. 

Rippy, J. EF. Some Thoughts on Postwar 
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Pan-American Problems and their Solution. 
Inter-American Economic Affairs. Spring, 1959. 

Sarasin. P. Report on SEATO, 1958-59. 
Department of State Bulletin. April 27, 1959. 

Schaefer, <A. Europaische Wirtschafts- 
gemeinschaft, Europaische Freihandelszone 
und Internationale Kapitalsbewegungen. Aus- 
senwirtschaft. December, 1958. 

Stein, E. The European Parliamentary As- 
sembly. International Organization. Spring, 
1959. 

Von Senger und Ettelin, F. NATO in Um- 
strittener Entwicklung. Aussenpolitik. Feb- 
ruary, 1959. 

Yalem, R. J. Prospects for European Poli- 
tical Unification. Western Political Quarterly. 
March, 1959. 


DOCUMENTS 
General and Miscellaneous 


Baghdad Pact. Dokumente zum Bagdad- 
Pakt und zur SEATO. Europa-Archiv. June 5, 
1959. 

Disengagement. Dokumente zum Rapacki 
Plan. Huropa-Archiv. May 5-20, 1959. 

Germany. Dokumente zur Deutschen Frage 
und zur Buropaischen Sicherheit. Europa- 
Archiv. March 5, 1959. 


United States 


Unless otherwise indicated, all entries under 
this heading bear the imprint: “Washington, 
Government Printing Office.” 


Congress 


House. Fourth NATO Parliamentarian’s 
Conference. Report of the United States House 
Delegation to the Paris Conference of NATO 
Parliamentarians, November 15-21, 1958. 
86th Cong., lst sess. (House Rep. No. 265). 

. Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Briefing on Current World Situation. Hear- 
ings. January 28-29, 1959. 86th Cong., Ist sess. 
. Mutual Security Act of 
1959. Hearings. Part 1. March 16... 25, 
1959. 86th Cong., Ist sess. 

. United States Contribu- 
tions to International Organizations. Letter 
from Acting Secretary of State Transmitting 
the Seventh Report on the Extent and Dis- 
position of ... for the Fiscal Year 1959. 86th 
Cong., ist sess. (House Doc. No. 111). 

. Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Organizations and Movements. Ex- 
tending Certain Privileges and Immunities to 
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Judges of the International Court of Justice. 
Hearing. March 5, 1959. 86th Cong., Ist sess. 
. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. U. S. Aid Operations in Laos. Seventh 
Report by .. . 86th Cong., Ist sess. 

Senate. Preliminary Report and Letter by 
Transmittal of the President’s Committee to 
Study the United States Military Assistance 
Program. 86th Cong., ist sess. (Sen. Doe. No. 
18). 





. Observations on the United Na- 
tions. Report of Senator B. B. Hickenlooper 
and Senator M. Mansfield. 86th Cong., Ist 
sess. (Sen. Doc. No. 26). 

. Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Documents on Germany, 1944-1949. 86th 
Cong., 1st sess. 








. United States Foreign 
Policy. Hearings. January 14 and 21, 1959. 
86th Cong:, 1st sess. 

. Study of United States 
Foreign Policy. Summary Views of Retired 
Foreign Service Officers. 86th Cong., Ist sess. 
z . The American Overseas. 
Hearing. February 18, 1959. 86th Cong., 1st 
sess, 




















. Study of United States 
Foreign Policy. 86th Cong., Ist sess. (Sen. 
Rep. No. 118). 














. Nomination of Clare Booth 
Luce. Hearing. April 15, 1959. 86th Cong., 1st 
sess. 








A . Nomination of Christian A. 
Herter. Hearing. April 21, 1959. 86th Cong., 
Ist sess. 

š . Coordination of Cultural 
Exchange Programs. Report. 86th Cong., Ist 
sess. (Sen. Rep. No. 188). 

— Informal Meeting with 
George F. Kennan. Hearing. May 12, 1959. 
86th Cong., Ist sess. 

. Nomination of C. Douglas 
Dillon. Hearing. May 12, 1959. 86th Cong., 
1st sess. 























. Nomination of Ogden R. 
Reid. Hearings. May 12 and 19, 1959. 86th 
Cong., Ist sess. 











. Mutual Security Act of 
1959. Hearings. Part 1. April 23... May 14, 
1959. 86th Cong., 1st sess. 

⁄ . Mutual Security Act of 
1959. Hearings. Part 2. May 15... 25, 1959. 
86th Cong., Ist sess. 

‘ . The Mutual Security Act of 
1959. -Report of the ... 86th Cong., Ist sess. 
(Sen. Rep. No. 412). 
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. Subcommittee on Disarma-~ 
ment, Disarmament and Foreign Policy. Hear- 
ings. Part 1. January 20... February 2, 1959. 
86th Cong., Ist sess. 

. Disarmament and Foreign 
Policy. Hearings. Part 2. February 4... 26, 
1959. 86th Cong., 1st sess. 

2 . . Geneva Test Ban 
Negotiations. Hearing. March 25, 1959. 86th 
Cong., 1st sess. 




















; Handbook on 
Arms Control and Related Problems in Europe, 
86th Cong., 1st sess. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. Sub- 
committee to Investigate the Administration 
of the Internal Security Act and other In- 
ternal Security Laws. Scope of Soviet Activity 
in the United States. Hearings. Part 90. April 
13, 1959. 86th Cong., 1st sess. 

; . The Effect of Red 
China Communes on the United States. Hear- 
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ing. March 24, 1959. 86th Cong., lst sess. 

Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. Bub- 
committee on Agreements for Cooperation. 
Agreement for Cooperation with Euratom. 
Hearings. January 21-22, 1959. 86th Cong., 
Ist sess. 


Executive Departments 


Department of the Army. Soviet Military 
Power. Department of the Army Pamphlet 
No. 20-65. 

Department of State. Public Services Di- 
vision. The Communist Economic Threat. 
(Dept. of State Publ. 6777). 

. Highlights of Foreign Policy 
Developments 1958. (Dept. of State Publ. 
6799). 

President. United States-Latin American 
Relations; Report of Milton Stover Eisen- 
hower to.... (Dept. of State Publ. 6754). 








POLITICAL THEORY, RESEARCH, AND METHODOLOGY 


The Evolution of Political Thought. By C. 
Norrscots PARKINSON. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Miffiin Company. 1958. Pp. 327. $5.00.) 


With a sharp wit, a sharp tongue, and a 
grand disdain for the dull tools of the scholar, 
Mr. Parkinson conducts the reader through 
the ruins of political philosophy. The trip has 
a certain dream-like quality, but it is a brisk, 
bracing, purposeful dream. If, at the end, the 
reader is not at all sure that the ruins he saw 
ever really existed or that the purpose justi- 
fied all the bustling about, he must remember 
that such uncertainty in the aftermath of sure 
and secure assurance is the very essence of 
such dreams. Mr. Parkinson is a firm believer 
in “science.” He classifies “political thought” 
according to the forms of government pre- 
sumably advocated by its various practi- 
tioners (monarchy, oligarchy, democracy, 
dictatorship) and discovers that the very 
attempt to advocate any one form of govern- 
ment by universal arguments is inherently 
‘unscientific.’ Undeterred by the fact that 
most political philosophers have agreed with 
this conclusion and by the fact that his 
system of classification does violence to the 
real concerns of most political philosophers, he 
then proceeds to lord it over these unscientific 
berbarians—although not without a certain 
noblesse oblige toward their underprivileged 
and unenlightened condition. The book is en- 


tertaining and, at times, even stixoulating (i 
wonder whether some men who dream that 
they have devised the formula that solves 
everything don’t produce something useful— 
if less comprehensive—when they wake up). 
It would be highly irresponsible for any teacher 
to use this as a textbook.—Davip KETTLER, 
The Ohio State University 


Consensus and Continuity, 1776-1787. By BEN- 
JAMIN FLETCHER Wriaut. (Boston: Boston 
University Press. 1958. Pp. 60. $3.00.) 


This slim but interesting volume contains 
Benjamin Wright’s three Bacon Lectures de- 
livered at Boston University in 19586-57. It is 
significant as an addition to the now consider- 
able accumulation of scholarly evidence and 
interpretation, published by Wright himself, 
by Cecelia Kenyon, by Louis Hartz, by 
Robert E. Brown, and others, that has 
thoroughly revised the simple interpretation 
by Merriam, J. A. Smith, Beard, and Parring- 
ton of the making of the American Constitu- 
tion and of the theory of the makers and their 
opponents. 

Wright stresses the continuity of the theory 
of 1787 with that of 1776 and the dependence 
of both upon the English political tradition 
and upon colonial experience in self-govern- 
ment. Reviewing the debates at Philadelphia, 
he emphasizes the basic consensus on matters 
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of political principle and points out that con- 
flict on economic matters reflected sectional 
rather than class divergences of interest. 

He reviews briefly the methods that have 
been followed in seeking an answer to the 
question, “Was the Constitution reactionary?” 
He points to the faulty scholarship involved 
in some of the methods and properly maintains 
that “an analysis of the Constitution, and of 
the principles involved in it, in relation to the 
ideas and institutions which had been adopted 
or generally accepted in America during the 
preceding eleven years” is the only safe route 
to follow in search of an answer. He concludes 
that the sharp conflict that some writers of the 
Progressive period discovered between the 
theory of the authors of the Declaration and 
that of the authors and defenders of the Con- 
stitution was founded “not so much in the his- 
tory of that time as in the history of a century 
or more later.” This conclusion will not sur- 
prise those who are acquainted with Wright’s 
earlier writings. The book should be a tonic for 
those who may still be addicted to the simple 
Progressive thesis about the Constitution. 


Sources of Indian Tradition. COMPILED BY 
Wm. THEODORE DE Bary, Stepan Hay, 
Roya WEILER, AND ANDREW YARROW. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 
1958. Pp. xxvii, 961. $7.50.) 


This volume of source readings was pro- 
dueed in connection with the general education 
program in oriental studies at Columbia Col- 
lege. The readings illustrate Indian thought 
from the beginnings down to the present. 
Parts One through Five, which make up about 
three-fifths of the volume, are on “Brahman- 
ism,” “Jainism and Buddhism,” “Hinduism,” 
“Islam in Medieval India.” and “Sikhism.” 
The remainder of the book (Part Six) is on 
“Modern India and Pakistan,” and consists 
mainly of selections from nineteenth and 
twentieth century writers, including Rammo- 
hun Roy, Debendranath Tagore, Rama- 
krishna, Vivekananda, Dadabhai Naoroji, 
G. K. Gokhale, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Auro- 
bindo Ghose, Syed Ahmad Khan, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, Gandhi, Jinnah, Nehru, and 
Vinoba Bhave. 

Although the emphasis is on religion and 
philosophy, the compilers have not neglected 
political, economic, and social thought. A 
number of selections appear in English for the 
first time. The compilers have written numer- 
our essays and commentaries, which knit the 
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readings together and provide historical back- 
ground, 

This volume will be welcomed by instruc- 
tors of courses on India and the history of 
religions. It should make a substantial con- 
tribution to the fulfilment of the aim of its 
compilers, which was ‘to provide the general 
reader with an understanding of the intellec- 
tual and spiritual traditions which remain alive 
in India and Pakistan today.” 


Studies in Rebellion. By E. Lampert. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1957. Pp. xi, 
295. $6.00.) 


This penetrating study of the three most 
significant Russian revolutionary intellects of 
the nineteenth century, Belinsky, Bakunin, 
and Herzen, is designed “as the first part of a 
trilogy devoted to the study of the history of 
revolutionary thought in nineteenth-century 
Russia. ... 7 The Russian-born author’s pro- 
found knowledge of Russian intellectual his- 
tory has been proved by his previous publica- 
tions. In the present study he is particularly 
interested in the “ethos” of revolutionary 
movements, which he tries to characterize by 
examining the lives and thoughts of these 
remarkable persons. The book provides many 
fascinating facts and much stimulation, not 
only for the student of Russian intellectual 
history but also for those who are interested in 
the anatomy of revolutions and revolutionary 
movements in general, 


Aligeld’s America: The Lincoln Ideal Versus 
Changing Realities. By Ray Ginazr. (New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls Company. 1958. 
Pp. 376. $4.95.) 


Written in popular style, this work is an in- 
teresting, if often superficial and disorganized, 
treatment of the outrageous social and political 
scene in Chicago between 1885 and 1905. That 
era of the Haymarket bomb, Pullman strike, 
sweatshops, and blatant Columbian Exposi- 
tion was, along with its reigning powers—the 
millionaire potentates and the Chicago ward 
bosses—confronted by the generation of 
“Chicago humanists’: Altgeld and Jane 
Addams, Debs and Darrow, Veblen and 
Dewey, Dreiser, Wright and Sullivan, Theo- 
dore Thomas and Henry Lloyd. The descrip- 
tion of Altgeld’s struggle with his own polit- 
ical ambition before pardoning the Haymar- 
ket “rioters” in 1893 establishes Ginger’s area 
of concern. For him, the “humanists,” despite 
ambitions and inner conflicts, “ultimately 
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faced up to the question: What is right? be- 
cause they were moved by the vision of “in- 
dividual responsibility for the welfare of man- 
kind.” He believes that “it is the vitality of 
this past generation,” springing “from in- 
tensity and exaltation” of purpose, that “con- 
trasts so strongly with our own confusions and 
lethargy.” 


Amerika im Spiegel des Deutschen Politischen 
Denkens: Äusserungen deutscher Staats- 
männer und Staatsdenker über Staat und 
Gesellschaft in den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika, SELECTED AND WITH AN INTRO- 
DUCTION BY Dr. Ernst FRAENKEL, (Co- 
logne and Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag. 
1959. Pp. 333. DM, 20.) 


This book, a collection of short excerpts 
about America by German writers provides 
some preliminary material for a much needed 
history of the image of America in Germany. 
It does not, even with Fraenkel’s perceptive 
introduction, provide it. Judgments expressed 
range from an optimistic assessment of America, 
as a fountainhead of freedom, as an example 
to be imitated by Europe, to stringent crit- 
icisms of America as “civilization,” as a 
materialistic mass democracy. “Essentials .. . 
in this land... are impossible. Impossible is 
an American culture, impossible American 
intellectual leadership, impossible an American 
philosophy, science, art, or religion, impossible 
even an American history. Only business, 
technology, and politics are possible” (Walther 
Rathenau). Perceptive analyses of American 
institutions, such as Max Webers’, may be 
found but do not predominate, “I was im- 
pressed,” the renowned psychiatrist Carl J. 
Jung writes, “with the great [psychological] 
influence of the Negro.... The swinging of 
hips, which one can so often observe on Amer- 
ican women, stems from the Negro... . North 
Americans have... kept the European heri- 
tage but could not prevent the souls of their 
Indian enemies from becoming their own.” No 
undiscovered Tocqueville will be found in this 
work. 


Lenin on the Question of Nationality. By At- 
FRED D. Low. (New York: Bookman Asso- 
ciates, 1958. Pp. 193. $4.00.) 


This is a brief scholarly discussion of a topic 
of abiding importance. The author rightly 
attributes to Lenin the lion’s share in the de- 
velopment of Bolshevist thinking and early 
policy on nationality, thereby relegating 
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Stalin to his original place. The analysis con- 
cludes that Lenin’s theory was opposed both 
to later Stalinist practice, which gave pre- 
eminence to the Great Russians throughout 
the communist world and to Titoist claims for 
genuine equality among sovereign socialist 
national states. The study itself could have 
gone somewhat further; at times one feels that 
the analysis stops short of really penetrating 
conclusions. Some of the most interesting dis- 
cussion and material can be found in the 
Notes at the end. 


The Academic Mind: Social Scientists in a 
Time of Crisis. By Pau. FE. LaAzaRFELD AND 
WAGNER Tuiriens, Jr. (Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press. 1958. Pp. xiii, 460. $7.50.) 


This is a detailed, lengthy, and, at times, 
tedious analysis of questionnaires adminis- 
tered to more than two thousand social scien- 
tists concerning the impact of ‘‘McCarthy- 
ism” on the campus. The authors conclude 
that many social scientists did feel themselves 
under pressure, and they correlate such feel- 
ings (or their absence) with such factors as 
size and quality of institution, productivity, 
age, political orientation, etc. Like most 
studies of this type, the present work gives 
rise to three questions: concerning the ade- 
quacy of the analysis, the objectivity of the 
interviews, and the value of applying quan- 
titative methods to social phenomena. The 
first question will be long debated by special- 
ists. The book faces the second with remark- 
able frankness, appending a critique of the 
interviews by David Riesman, On the basis of 
extensive follow-up interviews, he concludes 
in a convincing manner that whatever bias 
and inaccuracy may have crept in did not af- 
fect the general validity of the study. As for 
the third question, no one who fears that the 
analytical dissection and quantification of 
man’s thoughts and activities will kill the hu- 
man spirit and its truths will be dissuaded by 
The Academic Mind. In any case, although the 
book fails to live up to the promise of its am- 
bitious title, it is an important memorial of 
our time. 


Some Applications of Behavioral Research. 
EDITED BY Rensis LIKERT AND SAMUEL P. 
Hayss, JR. (New York: UNESCO Pub- 
lications. 1957. Pp. 333. $3.25.) 


Sponsored by UNESCO as part of its 
Science and Society series, this collection of 
research essays has two basic purposes: to ex- 
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plain and encourage the scientific study of 
human behavior and to demonstrate by the use 
of case studies some applications of behavioral 
approaches to selected contemporary prob- 
lems. To quote the senior author, “The cost of 
solving world problems by bungling, trial- 
and-error methods, the time and other hazards 
of using inefficient methods are so great that 
there is an urgent need to resort to the scien- 
tific process.” Samples applications are drawn 
chiefly from the fields of leadership training, 
industrial management, and organizational 
behavior. The UNESCO sponsorship does not 
denote an international cast of contributors, 
for all seven authors are connected with 
American institutions and have carried on 
their research primarily in American industry. 


Spinoza and the Rise of Liberalism. By Lewis 
Samuget Fever, (Boston: Beacon Press. 
1958. Pp. x, 323. $7.50.) 


As the title suggests, Mr. Feuer’s essay in 
philosophical biography (or biographical phi- 
losophy) advances the thesis that a historical 
approach to Spinoza’s thought illuminates the 
genesis and problems of modern ‘“‘liberalism.” 
The author seeks to'support this thesis through 
a blending of Freudian biographical tech- 
niques, quasi-Marxist historical analysis, and 
liberal political interpretation of the texts, 
At times—as when Spinoza’s “realism” is ex- 
plained by an alleged masochism—the light 
filtered through these lenses obscures more 
than it reveals, but the general dramatic ef- 
fect is interesting. If read with caution, this is 
a book which will be read with profit by stu- 
dents of modern political philosophy. 


Political Ideas of the American Revolution. By 
Ranpourn G. Apams. (New York: Barnes 
and Noble. 3rd ed. 1958. Pp. vii, 216. $3.75. 
Paper ed., $1.50.) 


The third edition of Adams’s study of 
American interpretation of the British Empire 
in the period 1765 to 1775 brings back into 
circulation an important book, which has been 
out of print for some time. The present edition 
includes a note by Merrill Jensen on the signif- 
icance of the study and a commentary by Jen- 
sen which seeks to put Adams’s work into a 
more general background of pre-Revolutionary 
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theory and which refers to some of the recent 
literature. 


Social Darwinism in American Thought. By 
Ricard HOFSTADTER. (New York: George 
Braziller. Rev. ed. 1959. Pp. 248. $4.00.) 


This is the second edition of a significant 
book first published in 1944. Some rewriting 
has produced a terser and more readable style 
without changing the substance of the book. 
The footnotes have unfortunately migrated to 
the end of the volume. 


Modern Political Ideologies. By Aran P. 
Grimes anb Ropert H. Horwirz (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. 
xiv, 535.) 


This is an anthology of selections grouped 
under the headings of democracy, capitalism, 
socialism, communism, elitism, and national- 
ism, with each topic introduced by a short, 
competent essay. Besides the usual tradition- 
ally anthologized warhorses (On Liberty, Of 
Civil Government, Social Contract, Communist 
Manifesto, etc.), Grimes and Horwitz have 
also included writers such as Hayek, Carlo 
Schmid, Nehru, Djilas, and Nasser. Liberalism 
is represented in the sections on democracy 
and capitalism; Burke and other conservative 
writers are ignored. Bernstein is not included, 
nor any pre-Marxist socialist. Nietzsche bears 
the main guilt for political elitism, with three 
selections, while one looks in vain for Mosca, 
Pareto, or Sorel. 


Foundations of Modern Jurisprudence. By 
Wituiam SEAL CARPENTER. (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1958. Pp. vii, 430. 
$3.25.) 


This is a short historical introduction for use 
in undergraduate courses in jurisprudence. It 
contains & section on ‘Theories and Systems 
of Law,” two chapters on “Forms and Meth- 
ods of Trial,” and three chapters on “Law in 
the Modern World.” The allocation of space 
in such a short volume seems arbitrary. One 
wonders, for example, why eighteen pages 
should be given to compurgation and wager of 
battle when only thirteen are given to the 
growth of English law and ten to “Some Re- 
cent Trends of Jurisprudence.” 
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Muserave, RICHARD À., AND Cart S. SHour. 
Readings in the Economics of Taxation. 
Homewood, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin. 1959. 
Pp. ix, 581. $6.50. 

Neumann, Friepricu. Escape from Terror. 
New York: Exposition Press. 1959. Pp. 396. 
$6.00. 

Noman, Max. Aspects of Revolt. New York: 
Bookman Associates. 1959. Pp. 311. $5.00. 

Owstry, Frank LAWRENCE. REVISED BY 
Harrier Cuarren OwsLEY. King Cotton 
Diplomacy: Foreign Relations of the Con- 
federate States of America. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1959. 2nd ed. rev. 
1959, Pp. xxi, 614. $10.00. 

PARRAVINCINI, GIANNINO. La politica fiscale e 
le entrate effecttive del regno d'Italia, 1860- 
1890. Turin: Ilte—Industrustria Libraria 
Tipografica Editrice. 1958. Pp. xix, 617. 

Passant, E. J. A Short History of Germany, 
1815-1945. New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1959. Pp. viii, 255. $3.75. 

Prrxins, Joun A. Plain Talk from a Campus. 
Newark, Del: University of Delaware Press. 
1959. Pp. vii, 195. $4.00. 

Perro, Syuivsestser. Power Unlimited—The 
Corruption of Union Leadership. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company. 1959. Pp. xiii, 
323. 35.00. 

Press, Ricuarp, Karamzin’s Memoir on An- 
cient and Modern Russia: A Translation and 
Analysis. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1959. Pp. xiv, 266. $5.50. 

Rarpack, JosupH G. A History of American 
Labor. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1959. Pp. vi, 457. $6.00. 

RITTER, GERHARD A. TRANSLATIONS BY OSKAR 
Kruss. Das britische Regierungssystem: 
Quellenbuch. Cologne and Opladen: West- 
deutscher Verlag. 1958. Pp. 256. 

Rogen, O. Joun. Why Men Confess. Edin- 
burgh, New York, Toronto: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons. 1959. Pp. 298. $5.00. 

SARTORI, Grovanni. Democrazia Definizioni. 
Bologna: Il Mulino. 2nd ed. 1959. Pp. 330. 

ScurepeR, THEODOR (ED.). TRANSLATED BY 
VIVIAN STRANDERS. Documents on the Expul- 
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sion of the Germans from Eastern-Central 
Europe. Vol I, The Expulsion of the German 
Population from the Territories East of the 
Oder-Neisse Line. Bonn: Federal Ministry 
for Expellees, Refugees, and War Victims. 
Pp. xii, 370. 

Scuorrs, Hans-Joacuim. Konservative Erneue- 
rung: Ideen zur deutschen Politik. Stuttgart: 
Ernst Klett Verlag. 1958. Pp. 152. DM 6.80. 

Sausis, Martin. Strategy and Market Struc- 
ture: Competition, Oligopoly, and the Theory 
of Games. New York: John Wiley and Sons. 
1959. Pp. xviii, 387. $8.00. 

Sis, Paur K. T. Decision for China: Commu- 
nism or Christianity. Chicago: Henry Reg- 
nery Company. 1959. Pp. xxiv, 262. $4.50. 

Snyper, Pum L. (ep.). Detachment and the 
Writing of History: Essays and Letters of 
Carl L. Becker. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
verity Press. 1958. Pp. xvi, 240. 

Spicer, Grorce W. The Supreme Court and 
Fundamental Freedoms. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts. 1959. Pp. x, 182. $1.50. 

Struggle for Independence, 1857-1947: A Pic- 
torial Record of the Pakistan Movement, Ka- 
rachi: Pakistan Publication. 1958. Pp. 49 
Rs. 5/-. 

Tayor, Henry. The Statesman. New York: 
Mentor Books. 1958. Pp. 159. $0.50. 

Tinxen, Hue. The Union of Burma: A Study 
of the First Years of Independence. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 2nd ed. 
1959. Pp. xiv, 424. $6.75. 

TOYNBEE, ARNOLD J. Hellenism: The History 
of a Civilization. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 272. $4.50. 

Vapaxkin, James ©. Family Allowances: An 
Analysis of Their Development and Implica- 
tions. Coral Gables, Fla.: University of 
Miami Press. 1959. Pp. xiii, 185. $4.95. 

Van LaNGENHOVE, Fernand. La crise du 
système de sécurité collective des Nations 
Unies, 1946-1957. The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff; Brussels: Institut Royal des Rela- 
tions Internationales. 1958. Pp. 272. 

Vitvarp, Henry H. Economic Development. 
New York: Rinehart and Company. 1959. 
Pp. xi, 229. $2.50. 

Wape, Ricsard D. The Urban Frontier: The 
Rise of Western Cities, 1790-1830. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1959. Pp. 360. 36.00. i 

WELTER, Rusu. Problems of Scholarly Publica- 
tion in the Humanities and Social Sciences, 
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New York: American Council of Learned Wotre, Haroun. Herbert Hoover: Public Serv- 

Societies. 1959. Pp. xii, 81. ant and Leader of the Loyal Oppesition. New 
Wiuuiams, Jack Kenny. Vogues in Villainy: York: Exposition Press. 1956. Pp. 507. 

Crime and Retribution in Ante-Bellum South $5.00. 

Carolina. Columbia, S.C.: University of Wrnn, Wiuton. Nasser of Egypt: The Search 

South Carolina Press. 1959. Pp. vii, 191. for Dignity. Cambridge, Mass.: Arlington 

$5.00. Books, 1959. Pp. x, 213. $3.95. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES* 


COMPILED BY WILLIAM C. SEYLER 
Deputy Secretary, Department of Internal Affairs, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


I. DISSERTATIONS IN PREPARATION . 


ADDITIONS, CHANGES, AND DELETIONS SINCE THE 1958 LISTING 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Additions 


Milton C. Abrams, The Political Philosophy of 
Christopher Saint German. Utah. 

John L. Auble, Abraham Lincoln and the 
American Liberal Tradition. Northwestern. 

Donald G. Baker, Politics and Politicians in 
American Best-Selling Fiction, 1919-1959. 
Syracuse. 

William C. Baum, The Conspiracy Theory of 
Politics of the Radical Right in the United 
States. Iowa. 

Rulon L. Bradley, The Use of Mass Media and 
Minor Electioneering Methods in Western 
Politics. Utah. 

Albert Č. Brouse, Socialism and the Problem of 
the Democratic State in Italy. Stanford. 
Harrison R. Bryan, Jr., The Implications for 
Politics of the Psychology of Alfred Adler. 

Utah. 

William A. Carroll, The Natural Law in 
American Jurisprudence since 1930. George- 
town. 


Items which appeared in the September, 
1958, list and which are still in preparation 
without change are not repeated in this listing. 
The present listing contains only additions, 
changes and deletions. Additions are those 
items which were reported in preparation for 
the first time; changes are those items which 
have had a change in name, title, or classifica- 
tion; and deletions are those items which are 
no longer in preparation. 

In cases where classification of an item has 
been suggested by the institution concerned, 


* Similar lists have been printed in the 
REVIEW annually since 1911, except for 
1915-19, 1921 and 1923-24; full citations are 
given in the 1955 list, XLIX, 792. 


the suggestion has been followed. Each item is 
listed under one classification only. ; 
The lists printed in the REVIEW are based 
on information from departments giving grad- 
uate instruction in political science. Often 
dissertations are in progress in departments of 
economics, history, sociology, ete., which over- 
lap or supplement dissertations in prepara- 
tion in political science. Attention is called 
especially to the following lists: “Current Re- 
search Projects in Public Administration” 
(reported to Public Administration Service), 
the most recent edition of which appeared in 
1951; “Doctoral Dissertations in Political 
Economy in Progress in American Colleges 
and Universities,” in the American Economic 
Review; “List of Doctoral Dissertations in His- 
tory Now in Progress,” published annually by 
the Division of Historical Research of the 
Carnegie Institution through 1938, and since 
then by the American Historical Association, 
as supplements to the American Historical Re- 
view (1940 and 1941), as Vol. TIT of its Annual 
Report (1941), and as separate publications 
(1947, 1949 and 1952); and “Doctoral Dis- 
sertations in Sociology,” in the American 
Journal of Sociology. Consult also the ‘“Ex- 
ternal Research List,” published by the Office 
of Intelligence Research, Department of 
State. These are in addition to the “List of 
American Doctoral Dissertations Printed in 
1938,” the most recent of an annual series 
published by the Library of Congress; and 
Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman, ‘‘Doc- 
toral Dissertations Accepted by American 
Universities, 1952-53,” the twentieth of a 
series beginning in 1933-34, compiled for the 
Association of Research Libraries. Consult, for 
other lists, T. R. Palfrey and H. E. Coleman, 
Jr., “Guide to Bibliographies of Theses, United 
States and Canada” (Chicago, American 
Library Association, 2nd ed., 1940). 
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I. DISSERTATIONS IN PREPARATION 


Abstracts of some of the theses listed as 
completed may be found in ‘Dissertations 
Abstracts,” published bi-monthly by Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

For a chart which lists, by subject category, 
the number of dissertations completed and in 
progress, 1951 through 1957, see this Review, 
LII, p. 916. 

Ronald Cease, Sovereignty and Social Solidar- 
ity in the Political Thought of Leon Duguit. 
Claremont. 

Helaine M. Colton, John Locke: A Science of 
Ethics. Columbia. 

Irving D. Fisher, A Study of the Social and 
Political Theories of American Urban 
Planners. Columbia. 

Maurice M. Goldsmith, The Political Philoso- 
phy of Hobbes: The Rationale of the 
Sovereign State. Columbia. 

Francis X. Kane, Principles of Military Plan- 
ning: The Influence of Science and Phi- 
losophy. Georgetown. 

Edward N. MacConomy, The Political Thought 
of Wiliam Temple, Archbishop of York 
(1922-1942) and Canterbury (1942-1944). 
Michigan, 

Manuel Maldonado-Denis, The Problem of 
Freedom and Equality in the Social and 
Political Thought of Jose Ortega y Gasset. 
Chicago. 

Harvey C. Mansfield, Jr., Statesmanship and 
Party Government. Harvard. 

Rosemary O’ Hara, Urban-Rural Influences on 
Political Attitudes. Minnesota. 

Rev. Richard J. Roberts, 8.J., The Emergence 
of a Civil Right: Anti-Discrimination Legis- 
lation in Private Housing in the United 
States. Si. Louis. 

Robert L. Rothweiler, Politics and the Novel: 
The Perspectives of Four Major Radical 
American Novelists. Washington (St. Louis). 

Wilfrid Æ. Rumble, Jr., Anglo-American In- 
terpretations of Liberalism: 1920 to the 
Present. Johns Hopkins. 

Richard C. Spillane, S.J., Political Theories 
and Methods of Robert A. Taft: Study of 
Basic Political Ideas and Operational Tech- 
niques. Georgetown. 

Otto C. E. Stoetzer, The Influnce of European 
Political Thought in Latin America (1789- 
1954). Georgetown. 

John E. Tashjean, The Social and Political 
Ideas of Franz Borkenau. Georgetown. 

William L. Thorkelson, War Planning and 
Army Programming. Syracuse. 

William J. Trainor, Jr., The Concept of 
Public Opinion in Political Theory. Harvard. 
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William Troutman, Respecting the Establish- 
ment of Religion in Colonial America. Duke. 

John S. Vanderoef, The Political Thought of 
James Madison. Princeton. 

Michael L. Walzer, On the Ideas, Organiza- 
tion, Activity of English Puritanism: A 
Study in Political Sociology. Harvard. 

Edward Wright, Christian Socialist Thought 
in Twentieth Century England. Duke. 

Victor Zitta, Georg-Lukacs: Between Marxism 
and Communism. Michigan 


Changes 


James J. Finlay, 8J., Montalembert and the 
Theory of Liberal Catholicism. Duke. 

Milton Hobbs, The Logic of Political Science. 
Northwestern. 

Richard Lindblad, The Liberal Philosophy and 
the Scientific Outlook: The Political Ideas of 
Charles E. Merriam. Minnesota, 

John Logue, The Political Philosophy of 
Edward Hallett Carr. Chicago. 

Sister M. Christoper Querin, F.C.S.P., The 
Right of Privacy, A Political Concept. St. 
Louis. 

Philip Secor, Richard Hooker and the Chris- 
tian Commonwealth. Duke. 

Kenneth Smith, The “Right to Work”: An 
Analysis in Labor-Management Theories of 
Decision Making. California (Los Angeles). 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF TUE 
UNITED STATES AND ITS 
DEPENDENCIES 


Additions 


William M. Alexander, American Scientists 
Considered as A Political Interest Group: 
Their Impact on National Policies. Oregon. 

Robert Alperin, Organization in the Commu- 
nist Party, U.S.A., 1931-1938. Northwestern. 

Lee F, Anderson, The Midwest in Congress: A 
Quantitative Study. Illinois. 

Lillian Banahan, Enforcement of Price Con- 
trols 1942-1953. Georgetown. 

Douglas L. Bailey, The Constitution, Fed- 
eralism and American Foreign Policy. 
Fletcher School. 

Robert F. Barlow, United States Exports and 
Imports of Cotton Textiles: A Study of the 
Bases of Trade. Fletcher School. 

Rene R. Beauchesne, The French Canadian in 
American Politics: A’Study in Electoral Be- 
havior. Syracuse. 

Donald R. Brown, Problems in Valuations and 
Description: Method in the Study of Poli- 
ties. Harvard. 
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Todd H. Bullard, Political Parties and the 
West Virginia Legislature, 1949-1959. Pitts- 
burgh. 

Demetrios Caraley, The Politics of the De- 
partment of Defense Reorganization Act of 
1958. Columbia. 

Joseph G. Chall, Federal Aid to Education in 
the 84th Congress: A Study of the Legisla- 
tive Process in the House of Representa- 
tives. Columbia. 

Alan Clem, A Congressman Runs for Re-elec- 
tion: Analysis of the 1958 Campaign in 
Nebraska’s Third Congressional District. 
American. 

Richard L. Conaway, Congress and the Prob- 
Jems of Providing Manpower for National 
Security, 1946-1958. Pittsburgh. 

Bernard Cosman, Republicanism in the Metro- 
politan South, 1952-58. Alabama. 

Duward L. Crow, The Defense Budget and the 
National Economy. American. 

Roland H. Ebel, The Role of the Professional 
Staff in American Party Politics. Michigan 
State. 

Steven Ebbin, A Qualitative Analysis of the 
Political Motivations of a Sample Group of 
Practicing Politicians. Syracuse. 

Eugene N. Feingold, Pressure Politics and the 
Internal Revenue Act of 1954. Princeton. 
Mark Ferber, Federal Aid to Education: A 
Study in Legislative Compromise. California 

(Los Angeles). 

Julian Foster, Congressional Primaries. Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles). 

Robert G. Gilpin, Jr., The Politics of American 
Science. California (Berkeley). 

Charles T. Goodsell, Congressional Access to 
Executive Papers: A Problem of Legisla- 
tive-Executive Relations in American Na- 
tional Government. Harvard. 

Marko Haggard, The Political Role of Or- 
ganized Labor: Empirical Research and 
Descriptive Inquiry of the Political Par- 
ticipation of Organized Labor in One Oregon 
Industrial Community, 1954. Oregon. 

Abimael Hernandez, Commonwealth Govern- 
ment Responsibility in Public Emergency 
Strikes on the Docks of the Island of Puerto 
Rico: Labor and Management Rights ver- 
sus the Public Interest. Chicago. 

Charles E. Jacob, The Political Ideas of Elihu 
Root. Cornell. 

Charles O. Jones, The Theory and Practice of 
Representation: A Case Study of the Mem- 
bers of the House Agriculture Committee, 
U.S. Congress. Wisconsin. 
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Frank J. Kendrick, McCarthy and the Senate, 
Chicago. 

Edgar Litt, Ethnic Identification and Per- 
spectives: A Study of Political Attitudes 
Among Jews in an Urban Community. Yale. 

Robert E. Matteson, Case Study in Decision 
Making: Development of United States 
Disarmament Policy during Stassen Period. 
Harvard. 

William C. Mitchell, The Elective Public Of- 
ficial in America: A Study in Role Analysis. 
Harvard. 

Richter H. Moore, Jr., United States Treaty 
Obligations and Civil Rights Enforcement, 
Kentucky. 

Russell T. Newman, The United States Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 1941- 
1952. American. 

Michael J. Parenti, Ethnic and Political At- 
titudes: A Depth Study of Italian-Ameri- 
cans. Yale. 

Carl F. Poke, Congress and Outer Space. 
Pitisburgh. 

James Pratt, Congress and the Creation of an 
Armed Alliance: A Study of the Executive- 
Legislative Policy Process in Foreign Af- 
fairs, 1948-1951. Columbia. 

Fauneil J. Rinn, The Presidential Press Con- 
ference. Chicago. 

William L. Rivers, The Washington Corres- 
pondents: Significance for Government. 
American. 

Harold W. Rood, A Study of American Mili- 
tary Policy between 1919 and 1940. Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 

Baljit Singh, United States Interests in Li- 
beria. Maryland. 

Archibald W. Singham, Political Leadership-— 
A Study in Democratic Theory and Prac- 
tice. Michigan. 

Charles L, Robertson, The American Secretary 
of State: A Study of the Office under Henry 
L. Stimson and Cordell Hull. Princeton. 

Alan Rosenthal, Control of Public Education. 
Princeton. 

Diane Solares Rothberg, The Politics of Farm 
Support: A Study of Group Action in Con- 
gress. Harvard (Radcliffe). 

Bonifacio Salamanca, The Beginnings of 
Philippine-American Affinity 1901-1907. 
Yale. 

Walter S. Schoenberger, The Decision to Use 
the Atomic Bomb and its Political and 
Moral Consequences. Fletcher School. 

William Standing, Decision-Making in the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Northwestern, 


I. DISSERTATIONS IN PREPARATION 


Nathaniel P. Tillman, Jr., Walter Francis 
White: A Study in Interest Group Leader- 
ship. Wisconsin. 

Catherine D. Williston, The Development of 
Propaganda as an Instrument of American 
Foreign Policy 1945-1957. Harvard. 

Raymond E. Wolfinger, Elements of a Theory 
of Politics. Yale. 

Luther H. Zeigler, Jr., Small Business in 
American Politics. [llinois. 


Changes 


Fred I. Greenstein, Children’s Political Per- 
spectives: A Study of the Development of 
Political Awareness and Preference among 
Pre-Adolescents. Yale. 

James B. Harrison, The Legislative History of 
Alaska Statehood—A Study in the Legisla- 
tive Process. Washington (Seattle). 

Laurin Henry, Presidential Transition. Chicago 

Robert N. Johnson, Defeated Presidential 
Candidates and the Party System. Johns 
Hopkins. 

George C. Roberis, Functions of a Political 
Party in Three Indiana Counties. Indiana. 


Deletions 


William D. Hailey, The Dixiecrat Movement. 
Missouri. 

Edmund C. Mester, The Mayor in Maryland. 
Maryland. 

Paul J. Scheips, The Chiriqui Improvement 
Company. American. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE LAW IN THE UNITED STATES 


Additions 


Frederick Bertolet, The Bill of Rights under 
Military Law: An Appraisal of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice. Pennsylvania. 

David J. Danelski, The Chief Justice of the 
United States, 1921-1946. Chicago. 

Alan Engel, Kugenic Sterilization: A Study in 
the Relationship between Law and Social 
Control. Northwestern. 

Robert H. Gordon, Relationships between the 
Attorney-General and Agency Counsels in 
New York State. Syracuse. 

Klaus H. Heberle, Federalism and the Supreme 
Court: A Study in Modern Judicial Theories 
of Federalism. Chicago. 

Larry D. Johnston, The Impact of Congres- 
sional Organization on the Constitution. 
California (Berkeley). 

John J. Mahoney, O.P., Development of Phi- 
losophy of the Supreme Court toward 
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Monopoly and Monopoly Power. George- 
town. 

Stephen R. Mitchell, Mr. Justice Horace Gray. 
Wisconsin. 

Joseph R. Morice, Justice Stephen J. Field. 
Pittsburgh. 

Stuart Nagel, Backgrounds of Judges and 
Litigants as Determinants of Judicial Dc- 
eision-Making. Northwestern. 

Alezander A. Palamiotis, Citizens and Aliens 
in American Constitutional Law. Utah. 

Hobert P. Sturm, The Legal Theory of Asso- 
ciate Justice David J. Brewer. Utah. 

Simon Tucker, An Analytical Study of the 
Legal Reasoning and Legal Methodology of 
the Warren Court in Reaching Decisions in 
Public Law Cases. American. 

Theodore M. Vestal, The Legal Status of Labor 
Unions, Political Parties, and Religious 
Groups in the United States. Stanford. 


Changes 


Richard J. Bloss, The Right of Silence and the 
National Security: A Study of the Privilege 
Against Self-Incrimination and Immunity 
Legislation with Particular Emphasis on 
the Immunity Act of 1954, Pennsylvania. 

Ruth L. Byrd, Justice Rufus Wheeler Peckham 
and the Growth of Capitalism in the United 
States. American. 

Stanley E. Lank, The Constitutional Opinions 
of Henry Billings Brown. Virginia. 

Gerald Rigby, The Political Implications of 
Legal Decisions: The Little Rock Case. 
California (Los Angeles). 

Sami Saliba, Watkins V. United States—An 
Analysis and Critique. Kansas. 


AMERICAN STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Additions 


Thomas J. Anton, The Politics of State Taxa- 
tion: A Study of the 1959 Tax Revision 
Legislation (to be) Passed by the New Jersey 
Legislature. Princeton. 

James D. Barber, The Legislator’s First Scs- 
sion. Yale. 

Harriet F. Berger, The Labor Relations of 
Local Government in the United States. 
Pennsylvania. 

Laurence J. Burton, A Study of the Planniac 
Functions of the Various States. Utah. 

Carl W. Chilson, The Council-Manager Plar 
in Watertown, New York. Michigan. 

Charles A. Cochener, Models of Leadershir 
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Implicit in Executive Development Pro- 
grams. Pennsylvania. 

John F. Clough, The Politics of Pennsylvania: 
The Development into a Two-Party State. 
Pennsylvania. 

Wilder W. Crane, Jr., The Legislative Process 
in Wisconsin. Wisconsin. 

Howard E. Davis, Case Studies in Policy Mak- 
ing: The Establishment of State Alcoholism 
Programs in New England. Yale. 

Walter De Vries, The Michigan Lobbyist: 
Socio-Economic Background, Legislative 
and Organization Policy Roles, and Per- 
ceptions of Effectiveness. Michigan State. 

Essien U. Essien-Udom, Black “Nationalism” 
in Chicago. Chicago. 

Daniel E. Farlow, The Politics of Selected 
Metropolitan Counties in Texas. Texas. 
Edward Ferguson, The Present Status of State 

Bills of Rights. Illinois. 

Harold C. Fishman, The Politics of Education 
in California. California (Los Angeles). 

Lewis A. Froman, Jr., Some Social Deter- 
minants of Democracy in the 50 United 
States. Northwestern. 

Edward M. Goldberg, The Concept of Devel- 
opment Rights as a Governmental Tool for 
the Preservation of Open Space. Pennsyl- 
vania. 

_ Harold Gorvine, Massachusetts Politics Dur- 
ing the New Deal, November, 1982-Novem- 
ber, 1940. Harvard. 

Samuel B. Hamlett, The Approach to the 
Metropolitan Problem in Tarrant County, 
Texas. Texas. 

Gerald E. Hansen, State Party Platforms in 
Missouri. Missouri. 

William Hathaway, Interest in Political Affairs 
as Measured by Readership of a Daily 
Newspaper, 1952-59. Minnesota. 

Forbes B. Hays, The Regional Plan Associa- 
tion of New York: A Study of Metropolitan 
Community Leadership. Columbza. 

Richard F. Heiges, The Ohio Administrative 
Procedure Act, 1943 to 1959: An Analysis 
and Evaluation. Ohio State. 

Harold Herman, New York State Govern- 
mental Practices and Their Influence upon 
Metropolitan Integration. Syracuse. 

James F. Herndon, The Relationship between 
Partisanship and the Decisions of State 
Supreme Courts. Michigan. 

Donald S. Hiller, The Commission Form of 
City Government in Pennsylvania. Penn- 
sylvania. 

Bernard Klein, Political Partisanship in Four 
State Legislatures. Michigan State. 
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Donald P. Kommers, Court Reorganization 
in Wisconsin. Wisconsin. 

Robert N. Larson, The Governor’s Council in 
New England. Boston University. 

Willard H. Leavel, The Development of the 
Direct Primary in Four Western States with 
Special Note of the Role of the Western 
Progressive. Washington (Seattle). 

E. Lester Levine, The Impact of Federal Grant- 
in-Aid Programs on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations in Minnesota. Chicago. 

Charles S. Liebman, The Political Impact of 
Population Changes in Suburban Metro- 
politan Communities. Illinois. 

Roger H. Mars, Suburbanization, Public Opin- 
ion, and Voting Behavior: The Case of 
Livonia. Michigan State. 

John L. Perentesis, The Selection of a Rapid 
Transit for the Detroit Area. Michigan. 
Myles M. Platt, The Detroit Metropolitan 
Airport: A Case Study in Bureaucratic 
Power, Leadership, and Frustration. Michi- 

gan. 

Nelson W. Polsby, Theories and Findings in 
the Study of Power in American Com- 
munities. Yale. 

Basil Scott, The Administration of Third Struc- 
ture Motor Vechicle Taxes in New York 
State. Syracuse. 

William M. Shear, The New York State Water 
Power and Control Commission. Syracuse. 

Bert A. Smith, The Office of Speaker of the 
Missouri House of Representatives. Mis- 
sourt. 

Edward Sofen, The Miami Metropolitan 
Manger: A Case Study. Columbia. 

Clyde Wingfield, Industrial Location in the 
Syracuse Metropolitan Area. Syracuse. 


Changes 


Alice Woodward Karl, Politics of the Boston 
School Committee, 1895-1914. Harvard. 
James G. Kehew, Legislative Apportionment in 
Pennsylvania, 1874-1959. Pittsburgh. 

Theodore J. Lowi, Study of the Appointment 
Process in New York Politics, 1898-1958. 
Yale. 

Hyrum Plass, The Administration of County 
Roads in Utah. Utah. 

Warren Weston, Comparison of the Method of 
Filling Vacancies in Congress by Appoint- 
ment and by Special Election. Minnesota. 


Deletions 


Mark Ferber, The Politics of Education: An 
Analysis of Interest Groups and State 
Politics. California (Los Angeles). 


I, DISSERTATIONS IN PREPARATION 


Robert H. Simmons, A Comparative Study of 
State and Federal Land Management Prac- 
tice in New Mexico. Washington (Seattle). 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Additions 


Martin D. Dubin, The Development of the 
Concept of Collective Security in the Ameri- 
can Peace Movement, 1899-1917. Indiana. 

David L. Glickman, The Port of New York, 
Foreign Trade during the Post-War Period. 
New School. 

Herman A. Jones, Jr., Training and Utiliza- 
tion of Auxiliary Nursing Personnel in 
Hospitals, American. 

David Phillips, The Relationship of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to State and Local 
Governments, Syracuse. 

Henry R. Mason, Evaluation of the Problem of 
Providing Hospital Care for Marginal In- 
digent Families in Syracuse, N.Y. Syracuse. 

Boulton B. Miller, The Evaluation of Adminis- 
tration with Emphasis on Methodology and 
Specific Reference to the Department of 
Defense. American. 

Maurice F. Ronayne, Central Government Or- 
ganization and Automatic Data Processing. 
American. 

Robert W. Schafer, Organization of the Army 
High Command, 1941-1950. Syracuse. 

Edward V. Schten, A Study of the Adminis- 
tration of the Federal Milk Market in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Wisconsin. 

Harold Silverstein, A Top Management Anal- 
ysis of Automatic Data Processing Systems 
with Specific Reference to the Department 
of the Army. American, 

Norman C. Thomas, The Judicial Impact on 
Administrative Regulation: A Study of 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


The 1959 annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Political Science Association was held on 
May 2 and 8 at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. President Taylor Cole delivered 
greetings from the American Political Science 
Association. The Saturday evening meeting 
also featured an address on “A Scientist Looks 
at International Politics,” by Dr. Jerome 
Wiesner, Director of Research at the M.I.T. 
Electronics Laboratory and member of the 
United States Delegation to the Geneva Con- 
ference on Surprise Attack in 1958. 

The Saturday afternoon panel on “France: 
The Beginnings of the Fifth Republic” was 
chaired by Samuel H. Beer of Harvard and in- 
cluded as participants Luther Allen of the 
University of Massachusetts, Stanley Hoffman 
of Harvard, Daniel Lerner of M.I.T. and 
Nicholas Wahl of Harvard. 

Robert Dishman of the University of New 
Hampshire was chairman of the Sunday morn- 
ing panel on “The Political Ecology of New 
England.” Papers were delivered by Robert 
Dahl of Yale, Duane Lockard of Connecticut 
College, and James Burns of Williams. Serving 
as discussants were V. O., Key of Harvard, 
Robert Babcock of the University of Vermont 
(currently serving as Lieutenant Governor of 
Vermont), and Father William L. Lucey of 
Holy Cross. 

Gwendolen Carter of Smith College was 
elected president for the coming year, James 
Burns of Williams will serve as vice president, 
and Vernon Ferwerda of Trinity will continue 
as secretary-treasurer. Norman Padelford of 
M.1.T., Laurence Radway of Dartmouth, and 
Walter Bogart of Middlebury were elected to 
the executive committee. 


The Midwest Conference of Political Seien- 
tists held its seventeenth annual meeting April 
30 to May 2 at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. Featured speakers were Senator Albert 
Gore of Tennessee; Dr. Kevin McCann, con- 
sultant to President Eisenhower; and Presi- 
dent Taylor Cole of the American Political 
Science Association, who analyzed “The West 
German Federal Constitutional Court.” 

The program was organized in terms of the 
local, state, national, comparative, interna- 
tional and professional “scenes.” Papers on 


the following subjects were read and discussed: 
“Newspaper Leadership and/or Control of 
Local Politics,” “The Politics of Local Govern- 
ment Reform and Reorganization,” ‘Re- 
evaluation of State Reorganization Trends,” 
“The Politics of State Constitutional Revi- 
sion,” ‘Constancy in Voting Behavior,’ 
“What Should Public Law Contribute in 
Teaching and Research?” “Constituent and 
Representative,” ‘Comparative Politics and 
Field Research in Interest Group Theory,” 
“The Taxonomic Approach to Comparative 
Politics,” “The German Problem: a Reasse3s- 
ment,” ‘Colonialism in Africa,” and “The 
Role of the Political Scientist in Public Affairs.” 

President Jasper Shannon chaired the busi- 
ness meeting of the Conference, which elected 
the following new officers: Amry Vandenbosch, 
Kentucky, president; E. Allen Helms, Ohio 
State, vice-president; and as members of the 
executive council, Clara Penniman, Wisconsin 
and William Riker, Lawrence. Vernon Van 
Dyke, Iowa State, was named to succeed David 
Fellman as Editor of the Midwest Journal of 
Political Science, and Harry R. Davis, Beloit, 
to succeed A. Leroy Bennett as secretary- 
treasurer. 


The Northern California Political Science 
Association held its eleventh annual meeting 
at the University of San Francisco on May 2. 
Discussions were held on: “Press and Politics 
in California” ‘Professors and Politics” and 
“Creeping Partisanship in California.” The 
first Presidential Award Citation for teaching, 
service to the profession, community service, 
and research was given to John M. Selig, City 
College of San Francisco. Officers elected for 
1959-1960 were: president, Peter H. Odegard, 
University of California; vice president, Alex- 
ander Smetana, University of San Francisco; 
secretary-treasurer, John M. Selig, City Col- 
lege of San Francisco. The following werc 
elected to the council: Gilbert Abcarian, Hum- 
boldt State College; Charles W. Black, Mo- 
desto Junior College; Karl Buckman, Fresnc 
State College; Benjamin C. Franklin, Chicc 
State College; Bernard Kronic, University o 
Santa Clara; Hubert N. Marshall, Stanforc 
University; Paul Murray, Sacramento Stat: 
College. 
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The Iowa Conference of Political Scientists 
devoted its annual meeting at Drake Univer- 
sity, March 14, to discussions of state govern- 
ment reorganization, the governor’s budgetary 
policy, and strengthening political party 
organization in Iowa. Officers elected for 1960 
include: president, John Cotton Brown, Cornell 
College; secretary-treasurer, Donald E. Boles, 
Iowa State College; members of the council— 
John C. Norton, St. Ambrose; Harold Fletcher, 
Grinnell College; Ross B. Talbot, Iowa State 
College; Richard W. Taylor, Coe College; 
Elsworth P. Woods, Drake; Russell G. White- 
sel, State University of Iowa; John R. Kapp, 
Iowa Wesleyan College; Jeffrey Mao, Central 
College. 


The following were selected as officers of 
the Pacific Northwest Political Science Asso- 
ciation for 1959-60. President—Hugh A. Bone, 
University of Washington; vice president— 
Boyd A. Martin, University of Idaho; Secre- 
tary-treasurer—Donald Balmer, Lewis and 
Clark College; executive council 1959-62— 
Brock Dixon, Portland State College, and 
Paul Castleberry, Washington State College. 

The 1960 meeting of the association will be 
held on the campus of the University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, B. C. 


A regional meeting of the American Society 
of International Law was held on April 16-17, 
1959, at Tulane University, New Orleans. The 
general topic of the meeting was ‘Interna- 
tional Law Developments and Latin America.” 

The meeting began on Thursday afternoon 
with an address by the President of the So- 
ciety, Myres S. McDougal, of the Yale Law 
School, entitled ‘International Law and Con- 
tending Systems of World Order.” Following 
the President’s talk, papers were delivered by 
Brendan F. Brown, School of Law, Loyola 
University, entitled “Application of the In- 
ternational War Crimes Concept,” and by Alan 
Karabus, School of Law, Tulane University, 
on ‘Modalities of Economic Aggression.” 
Commentators for the session were: Clay 
Shaw, managing director, International Trade 
Mart, New Orleans; Carlos A. Mendoza, 
Tulane University School of Law; and Philip 
Taylor, Jr., department of political science, 
Tulane University. 

At the Friday afternoon session, three papers 
were delivered by Thomas M. Rodgers, 
attorney and oil and gas consultant, New 
Orleans, on “Changing International Attitudes 
toward Oil Production Problems” ; by Bernard 
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K. Oppenheim, attorney, New Orleans, on 
“Some Legal Aspects of Doing Business in 
Latin America”; and by Brunswick G. Deutsch 
attorney, New Orleans, on ‘Developments in 
the Law of the Sea.” Commentators at this 
session were Robert W. French, director of the 
Port, New Orleans, Frank L. Keller, depart- 
ment of economics, Tulane University, and 
Professor William J. Griffith, department of 
history, Tulane University. 

The formal sessions noted above were open 
to the public. In addition to these, members 
of the Society and participants in the program 
were guests of the University at luncheons on 
Thursday and Friday. On Friday morning, 
Professor McDougal conducted an informal 
seninar for undergraduate, law: and graduate 
students, at which contemporary problems of 
international law were discussed. 

Members of the Local Committee for the 
meeting were: Eberhard P. Deutsch, New 
Orleans attorney; Max M. Schaumburger, 
New Orleans attorney; Professor Brendan F. 
Brown, Loyola University Law School; F. F. 
Stone, Tulane University Law School; and 
David R. Deener, department of political 
science, Tulane University. 


The Woodrow Wilson Department of For- 
eign Affairs of the University of Virginia pre- 
sented the Taraknath Das Memorial Confer- 
ence on “India: Conditions and Prospects,” 
May 8 and 9, 1959. The annual Rabindranath 
Tagore Memorial Lecture was delivered at one 
of the conference sessions. The subjects dis- 
cussed were: Social and Cultural Factors Con- 
ditioning Policy; Economic Development and 
Planning; India and the United States; Ad- 
ministrative and Political Factors; Foreign 
Policy and the United Nations, The partici- 
pants were: Onkar P. Bhatnagar, visiting pro- 
fessor, Allahabad University; Paul C. Sherbert, 
Asia Society; Carl C. Taylor, formerly of the 
Ford Foundation; Eugene Staley, Stanford 
Research Institute; C. S. Jha, ambassador and 
head, Indian Mission to the United Nations; 
George V. Allen, director, U. S. Information 
Agency; Shiram B. Bapat, United Nations; 
Ralph Purcell, Wake Forest College; Phillips 
Talbot, American Universities Field Staff; 
Quincy Wright, foreign affairs department of 
the University of Virginia and Paul Appleby. 


Three hundred students from twenty-three 
colleges and universities from five mid-western 
states attended a conference on “The Prospects 
for Democracy in the Underdeveloped Areas,” 
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April 30-May 2 at Wayne State University. 
Guest speakers at the conference were: Am- 
bassador B. K. Nehru of India, “The View 
from India”; Governor G. Mennen Williams of 
Michigan, ‘America’s Responsibility” ; Francis 
Wilcox, Assistant Secretary for International 
Organization Affairs, Department of State, 
“The United States Program of Assistance to 
Underdeveloped Areas”; George Blanksten, 
Northwestern University, “The Prospects for 
Democratic Leadership’; Martin Bronfen- 
brenner, University of Minnesota, “The Role 
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of Government in Economic Improvement”; 
George Cressey, Syracuse University, “The 
Strategic Significance of the Middle East”; 
Melville Herskovits, Northwestern University 
“Acculturation and the Democratic Process.” 
Discussants in political science were Edward 
Heubel and Max Mark, Wayne State Uni- 
versity. 

The conference was under the organization 
and direction of Maurice Waters, political 
science department, Wayne State University. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The University of Texas, in cooperation with 
the County Auditors’ Association of Texas, 
acted as sponsor to a County Auditors’ In- 
stitute on May 21-22, 1959. The institute was 
planned as an intensive training course for 
the purpose of assisting the professional de- 
velopment of county auditors, clerks, and other 
county officials, Local arrangements were 
under the management of the Institute of 
Public Affairs, together with other divisions 
of the University. It is intended that this first 
effort will lead to an annual program built on 
these lines. 


Harvard University announced the receipt 
of a grant of $285,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation for the support of a research and 
training program in science and public policy, 
to be carried out by the graduate school of 
public administration, 

The program will study the broad range of 
problems involved in the financing and ad- 
ministration of scientific research and in the 
application of science to the formulation and 
determination of public policy. It will also 
undertake to train a number of scientists and 
administrators who are actively concerned 
with these problems, 


The University of Idaho has recently estab- 
lished a bureau of public affairs research 
primarily concerned with the functions and 
problems of state and local governmental 
officials. It is attached to the department of 
social sciences and headed by Robert J. 
Huckshorn, assistant professor of political 
science. 


An institute for political education has been 
established at Morgan State College, Balti- 
more, Md., and will be opened this year, 


(September, 1959). The project, made possible 
by a grant of $103,000 from the Ford Founda- 
tion, is designed to encourage participation ir 
practical politics among Morgan State stu- 
dents and alumni, as well as to train citizen 
politicians. 

The director of the Institute is G. James 
Fleming, professor of political science at the 
college. Dwynal B. Pettengill, formerly on the 
faculty of Goucher College, is assistant director 
of the Morgan project, with the rank of as- 
sistant professor. A group of leading Maryland 
citizens, from the ranks of business, labor and 
education is serving as advisory committee. 


The faculties of the department of political 
science and the school of public administration 
at Florida State University have joined forces 
in the newly organized department of govern- 
ment in the College of Arts and Sciences. Dr. 
Marian D. Irish has been appointed head of 
the department. The Government faculty 
now includes: professors: R. R. Oglesby, Mal- 
colm B. Parsons, James W. Prothro, Elston E. 
Roady, Vincent V. Thursby, Odell Waldby; 
associate Professors: Juanita Gibson, Daisy 
Parker, Paul Piccard; assistant Professors: 
Richard B. Gray, John S. Vanderoef. 


The ACLS is exploring the possibility of 
expanding the present agreement on cultural, 
technical, and educational exchanges between 
the United States and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics so that it will provide addi- 
tional opportunities for mature scholars in the 
humanities and social sciences of both coun- 
tries to conduct research for periods of thre 
months to a year. ACLS expects to prepare : 
statement for consideration in the renegotia- 
tion of the exchange agreement, and in thi: 
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connection would be glad to hear from scholars 
in any of the disciplines included in the con- 
stituency of the ACLS who would be interested 
in carrying on research in the Soviet Union, 
with as much detail as possible concerning the 
projected research, including the length of stay 
desired and the location and description of 
materials to which access will be needed. 


Henry J. Abraham, associate professor in 
political science, University of Pennsylvania, 
will spend the academic year 1959-60 at the 
University of Aarhus in Denmark, where he 
will be Fulbright lecturer on American political 
science and constitutional law. 


Gordon E. Baker is on sabbatical leave from 
the University of California at Santa Barbara 
during 1958-59 in order to continue his re- 
search on legislative representation in the West 
Coast states. He is also a participant in the 
State Constitutional Studies Project sponsored 
by the National Municipal League. 


Samuel H. Barnes, instructor in political 
science at the University of Michigan, re- 
ceived a grant-in-aid from the Social Science 
Research Council to enable him to visit 
Brussels last summer in connection with a 
research project concerning Christian trade 
unions. 


Gerard Braunthal of the University of Mas- 
sachusetts has been awarded a Fulbright grant 
for 1959-60 and will teach at the University of 
Frankfurt, Germany. He will also engage in 
research in the field of German politics. 


Harold R. Bruce, professor emeritus at 
Dartmouth, has been reappointed a visiting 
professor at Pomona College. 


William Buchanan, associate professor of 
political science at the University of Southern 
California, has been appointed as visiting re- 
search professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley for 1959-60. 


Franklin L. Burdette of the University of 
Maryland was awarded an honorary LL.D. 
by Marshall College on May 31. 


Ardath W. Burks, Rutgers University, has 
been serving as Fulbright research professor 
in Kyoto University during the academic year 
1958-1959. He will resume his duties at Rut- 
gers with the rank of professor in September, 
1959. 


Edward McN. Burns, Rutgers University, 
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has been appointed Fulbright professor in the 
Free University of Berlin for the academic 
year 1959-1960. His place as chairman of the 
department at Rutgers will be occupied for 
the year by Benjamin Baker. 


Gwendolen Carter of Smith College served 
during the spring semester, as a part-time 
member of the staff of the department of 
government at the University of Massa- 
chusetts, presenting an interdepartmental 
social science course on Africa, South of the 
Sahara. 


Frederic N. Cleaveland, professor of po- 
litical science, University of North Carolina, 
has been appointed as visiting professor at the 
University of California, Berkeley, to replace 
Albert Lepawsky, who will be on leave. 


William Cornelius of Agnes Scott College 
was visiting professor for the summer session 
at Emory University. 


L. Gray Cowan of Columbia will be spending 
his sabbatical leave in Africa, 


Michael Curtis served as visiting assistant 
professor of government at Connecticut Col- 
lege during 1958-59. 


Gottfried Dietze of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity returned to Heidelberg to teach during 
the summer semester of 1959. He was elected 
to the Academy of Human Rights in Geneva, 
and will be a participant at the meeting of the 
Montpelerin Society in Oxford. 


Marjorie Dilley was on leave from Connec- 
ticut College during 1958-59 to accept a grant 
under the Smith-Mundt Act. She served as 
visiting lecturer at Makerere College in Kam- 
pala, Uganda. 


Milorad Drachkovitch has been reappointed 
for 1959-60 as visiting assistant professor at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 


Lewis J. Edinger, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, has been awarded an advanced research 
award under the Fulbright program and a 
faculty research grant from the Social Science 
Research Council to collect material on post- 
totalitarian leadership in the German Federal 
Republic. He will be affiliated with the Free 
University of Berlin, for the academic year 
1959-60. 


Heinz Eulau, professor of political science, 
Stanford University, has received a grant from 
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the Social Science Research Council for re- 
search on “Power, Tension and Conflict in 
the Legislative System.” 


Luther Evans, former Librarian of Congress 
and Director-General of UNESCO, has spent 
the spring semester at the University of Texas 
serving as consultant on international affairs 
programs. The University now offers either 
graduate or undergraduate programs in Latin- 
American Studies, East European Studies, 
and International Studies, and is contemplat- 
ing the establishment of similar programs in 
other areas. Mr. Evans’s function has been to 
advise staff members and the University ad- 
ministration on the establishment and coor- 
dination of such programs and to advise on 
the needs of the University Library in connec- 
tion with them. 


Herman Finer of the University of Chicago, 
received a Fulbright award to teach at the 
University of Leyden and the Institute of 
Social Studies at the Hague, Holland, during 
the period September 1 to December 31, 1959. 
Mr. Finer gave the two opening lectures at 
the Institute of World Affairs, University of 
Louisville, on June 16. 


Michael J. Flack, associate professor, grad- 
uate school of public and international affairs, 
University of Pittsburgh, has received an 
Educational Exchange Award to make a study 
of Attitudes toward Foreign Aid in Mexico. 


Ludwig Freund returned to Roosevelt Uni- 
versity in September, 1958, from a year’s 
leave of absence. He was appointed acting 
chairman of the department of political science 
at Roosevelt University. He had spent the 
year lecturing and writing in the Federal Ger- 
man Republic on a grant received from the 
German Federal Government. He returned to 
Germany in June, 1959. 


William Goodman, of the University of 
Tennessee, has been appointed visiting pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of 
Michigan for the academic year 1959-1960. 


W. Brooke Graves, specialist in American 
government and public administration, senior 
specialists division in the Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress, has been granted 
leave of absence from September 1959 through 
January 1960, during which time he will serve 
as Carnegie visiting professor of political 
science at the University of Alaska, College, 
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Alaska. He will give one course in American 
State Government, give some lectures at the 
University and at other places in the State, 
particularly at the community colleges at 
Ketchikan, Juneau and Anchorage. He will 
also serve as consultant to the state legislative 
council and to several officials in the executive 
branch of the state government. 


H. R. G. Greaves of the London School of 
Economics will spend the winter term at Co- 
lumbia as visiting professor of government. 


Mr. James Guyot has been appointed an 
instructor in political science at Swarthmore 
College for the year 1959-60, substituting for 
Charles E. Gilbert, who will be on leave of 
absence as a Fellow of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, 


Thomas T. Hammond, associate professor, 
departments of history and foreign affairs at 
the University of Virginia, will be on leave 
1959-60. He will be on the faculty of the his- 
tory department as visiting associate professor 
at the University of Wisconsin. 


Ferre] Heady, professor of political science 
at the University of Michigan was in Israel in 
late June and July on a summer fellowship for 
travel and study. He also received a travel 
grant from the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil to attend the Conference of the Interna- 
tional Institutions of Administrative Sciences 
in Wiesbaden, Germany, August 29-September 
8. He prepared the United States Naticnal 
Report on the Conference’s Agenda subject 
“Devolution of Powers to Autonomous Insti- 
tutions Including Professional Bodies and 
Universities.” 


Samuel Hendel of CCNY will serve for a 
second year as visiting professor of govern- 
ment at Columbia. He has been elected chair- 
man of the National Academic Freedom Com- 
mittee of the American Civil Liberties Union. 


Roger Hilsman will go on six months leave 
from his position as deputy director for re- 
search of the Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress, in the Fall of 1959 to do 
research on the making of U.S. Foreign Policy. 
Financed by a special grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the project is sponsorcd by 
the Washington center of foreign policy re- 
search, the Johns Hopkins University, of which 
Hilsman is a research associate. 


Louise Holborn served as acting chairmar. 
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of the government department at Connecticut 
College during 1958-59. 


Ronald F. Howell of Emory University has 
been awarded a fellowship to attend the 
Claremont Men’s College Summer conference 
on political economy in early June. 


Frederick C. Irion of the University of New 
Mexico will serve as visiting professor of 
government at the University of Texas during 
the fall semester of 1959-60. 


Harold K. Jacobson, assistant professor of 
political science at the University of Michigan 
has received a leave of absence for the academic 
year 1959-60, to enable him to accept the 
World Affairs Center Fellowship. He has re- 
ceived grants from the Social Science Research 
Council and the Horace H. Rackham fund to 
enable him to travel to Geneva during the 
summer of 1959 in connection with a study of 
Soviet policy concerning the United Nations 
economic and social activities. 


Samuel Krislov, University of Oklahoma, 
will spend 1959-60 as visiting assistant pro- 
fessor at Michigan State University. 


Ivan J. Kubanis, formerly of the University 
of Minnesota has been appointed visiting as- 
sistant professor of political science at the 
University of Southern California for the 
academic year 1959-60, 


Robert L. Johnston served as lecturer in 
political science during the spring semester 
1959 at the University of California, Berkeley. 


Morton A. Kaplan, chairman, committee on 
international relations, University of Chicago, 
is spending the year 1959-60 traveling around 
the world under terms of a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. 


George A. Lanyi will serve as chairman of 
the department of government at Oberlin 
College for the year 1959-60. 


Gertrude Leighton, associate professor at 
Bryn Mawr College, has been appointed lec- 
turer in law and behavioral sciences at the 
Law School of the University of Pennsylvania 
for 1959-60. 


Albert Lepawsky, professor of political 
science at the University of California, 
Berkeley, will serve as director of the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Training and 
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Recruiting Center at Vancouver, Canada, 
during 1959-60. 


Werner Levi, who is spending the academic 
year 1958-59 as associate professor at the 
graduate institute of international studies in 
Geneva, has given a large number of talks on 
American foreign policy in Paris, major cities 
and universities of Germany, and over the 
German radio. 


John D. Lewis will be on leave from Oberlin 
for the year 1959-60 to serve as Fulbright 
lecturer in American political theory at Oxford 
University. 


Benjamin E. Lippincott of the University 
of Minnesota attended during the summer the 
Staff and School Command at Air University, 
Maxwell Air Force Base, and a seminar on 
Strategy conducted by the National War 
College, Washington, D C., 


Leslie Lipson, professor of political science 
at the University of California, Berkeley, will 
be on sabbatical leave during the fall semester, 
1959. 


William S. Livingston of The University of 
Texas has been awarded a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship for 1959-60 for studies in the decision- 
making process in British politics. 


George A. Malley has been appointed an 
instructor in political science at Swarthmore 
College for the year 1959-60. He will carry the 
work of Kenneth N. Waltz, who is on leave 
as a research fellow of Columbia University in 
political theory and international relations. 


Hubert Marshall of the department of po- 
litical science at Stanford University spent the 
spring and summer quarters of 1959 teaching 
at Stanford-in-Germany, Stanford’s under- 
graduate study center near Stuttgart. 


Henry L. Mason of Tulane taught at Co- 
lumbia during the 1958 summer session and 
was Fulbright professor at the University of 
Innsbruck during the 1958-59 academic year. 


Herbert McClosky, professor of political 
science at the University of Minnesota, has 
received an additional grant from the Social 
Science Research Council, to continue for 
three more years the analysis and publication 
of his research inquiring into the sources of 
political affiliation and belief among leaders 
and followers of the American political parties. 
He will be on leave from the University during 
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1959-60 under a Rockefeller Fellowship, for 
the purpose of bringing to completion and 
publication a set of field studies relating to 
political affiliation and belief. 


Grant McConnell will be visiting professor 
of political science at Makerere College, Uni- 
versity College of East Africa, at Kampala, 
Uganda, under a Smith-Mundt grant during 
the academic year of 1959-60. 


Charles N. R. McCoy, chairman of the de- 
partment of political science at Catholic 
University, will be visiting professor of political 
science at Stanford University during the 
academic year 1959-60, 


Robert L. Morlan of the University of Red- 
lands will serve during the current academic 
year as visiting professor of political science 
at the College of Europe in Bruges, Belgium. 


Cecil J. Olmstead of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Law will give an international 
law course at Columbia during the fall term. 


Norman D. Palmer, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed chairman of the 
international relations group committee at the 
University of Pennsylvania (an interdepart- 
mental graduate program in international 
relations). He has also accepted an assignment 
with the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace to make a survey of the potenti- 
alities of a training program for young diplo- 
mats from non-Western countries. In order to 
make this survey he will be on leave of absence 
for the fall term of the academic year 1959-60. 
From early September to late December he 
will make an extensive trip to Europe, Africa, 
and Asia. 


Jewell Cass Phillips, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been reelected a director of the 
Philadelphia Regional Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Society for Public Administration for two 
years, 1959-61. 


Lester H. Phillips, professor of government 
and director of social science, University of 
Redlands, is on sabbatical leave for the fall 
semester. 


Elmer Plischke, head of the department of 
government and politics at the University of 
Maryland, is on sabbatical leave of absence 
during the fall semester of 1959. He will remain 
in the Washington, D.C. area, and will be 
engaged in several research projects. 
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J. E. Reeves of the department of political 
science, University of Kentucky, is spending 
the spring semester and summer in England 
studying local government and elections. 


In 1959-60, Peter Remec will hold a Rocke- 
feller Foundation grant and a Fordham Uni- 
versity Faculty Fellowship for residence at 
The Hague and Zurich. Dr. Remee will study 
the sociological approach to international law 
as developed by Max Huber and Dietrich 
Schindler. During the summer of 1959, Dr. 
Remec was visiting professor at the New 
School, lecturing on Western European Inic- 
gration and American Foreign Policy. 


Stanley Rothman of Smith College taught 
at the University of Massachusetts during the 
summer session, 1959. 


Glendon A. Schubert, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, will lecture at the University of Oslo, 
Norway under a Fulbright award for the 
academie year 1959-60. 


Robert E. Scott, associate professor of 
political science at the University of Illinois, 
spent the summer in Peru completing field 
research for a study of the Peruvian political 
progress begun in 1958 as part of the world 
wide project on political groups sponsored by 
the Committee on Comparative Politics of the 
§.5.R.C. 


Mulford Sibley, professor of political science 
at the University of Minnesota, has received 
& grant from the Rockefeller Foundation to 
further his research and writing in the field of 
political philosophy. He will be on sabbatical 
leave for the 1959-60 academic year. 


David Spitz of Ohio State University will 
be on leave during 1959-60 to carry on rs- 
search in political theory under a combined 
grant from the University and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


Leo Stein of Western Michigan University 
served as visiting professor of political science 
at the University of Michigan during the sum- 
mer of 1959. 


Carl B. Swisher will be on leave from the 
Johns Hopkins University during the academic 
year 1959-60, while doing research and writing 
on 2 volume of Supreme Court history for thc 
Taney period. Professor Thomas I. Cook wil! 
be acting chairman of the department of po- 
litical science for that year. 
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Eduard Taborsky has been awarded a 
Guggenheim Fellowship for 1959-60 for a 
study of Communist rule in Czechoslovakia. 


Robert W. Tucker of the Johns Hopkins 
University has received a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation for the year 1959-60. 


John M. Vorys, former member of Congress 
from the 12th district of Ohio, and long time 
member of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, has been appointed a visiting lecturer, 
part-time, at the Ohio State University. 


Wilfred D. Webb of the University of Texas 
will serve as visiting professor of political 
science at Duke University during the fall 
semester of 1959-60. 


Edward W. Weidner, professor of political 
science at Michigan State University, has been 
invited by the International Association of 
Universities to participate in the meeting in 
August in Paris of the International Associa- 
tion of Universities’ Committee on the Evalua- 
tion of Programs of Cooperation between 
University Institutions. He will report on the 
findings of the Institute of Research on Over- 
seas Programs which for the last two and a 
half years has studied the impact of American 
university programs abroad and the impact of 
these programs on universities in this country 
and in connection with which he and eight 
others spent most of 1958 abroad. 


Leo Weinstein of Smith College was visiting 
assistant professor at the University of Chi- 
cago during the summer quarter. 


Guenter Weissberg will serve as lecturer in 
international law at Columbia during the fall 
term. 


Norman Wengert, who was on leave during 
the spring semester and served on the Ford 
Foundation Team to study and report on the 
agricultural production of India, has returned 
to the University of Maryland to resume his 
duties. During the absence of Elmer Plischke, 
who is on sabbatical leave during the fall 
semester, Professor Wengert is serving as 
acting head of the department. 


Richard S. Wheeler has been appointed as 
lecturer in political science at the University 
of California, Berkeley for 1959-60. 


Allen S. Whiting has been invited to spend 
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the spring term, 1960, as a visiting associate 
professor of government at Columbia. 


Arthur M. Wilson of Dartmouth has been 
awarded the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize of 
the American Historical Association for 1958 
for his Diderot: The Testing Years, 1713-1759. 


Postdoctoral awards for study in statistics 
by persons whose primary field is not statistics 
but one of the physical, biological, or social 
sciences to which statistics can be applied are 
offered by the Department of Statistics of the 
University of Chicago. The awards range from 
$3,600 to $5,000 on a nine months’ basis or 
$4,400 to $6,000 on an eleven months’ basis. 
The closing date for application for the aca- 
demic year 1960-61 is February 15, 1960. 
Further information may be obtained from the 
Department of Statistics, Eckhart Hall, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


The World Affairs Center is offering its third 
annual Fellowship for the Study of Interna- 
tional Organization under a four-year grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. The program 
is designed to strengthen the teaching of world 
affairs in this country by helping American 
college and university teachers gain firsthand 
knowledge of the functioning and problems of 
international organizations. The award is given 
to one person each year, and enables him to 
pursue a project of his own choosing in New 
York City relating to the role of international 
institutions in world affairs. 

The Fellowship is open to faculty members 
who hold the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent, 
are not over 40 years of age, and who are plan- 
ning to continue to teach in the United States. 
The World Affairs Center is a private non- 
profit organization founded in 1957 by the 
Foreign Policy Association in cooperation 
with the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. Inquiries about the Fellowship 
program should be directed to: Fellowship 
Program, World Affairs Center for the United 
States, United Nations Plaza at 47th St., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Social Science Research Council’s fellow- 
ship and grant programs for the coming year 
embody some departures from previous policies 
and procedures. Prospective applicants are 
urged to consult the detailed announcement, 
which will be furnished on request after Sep- 
tember 1, 1959, in order to avoid missing dead- 
lines, some of which will be earlier than in past 
years. Closing dates for applications for some 
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types of grants will be as early as November 
first. Preliminary inquiries should be addressed 
to 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
at least three weeks in advance of the dead- 
line. 

Predoctoral and postdoctoral research train- 
ing fellowships will again be offered without 
restriction as to disciplinary specialty within 
the field of the social sciences. These fellow- 
ships may be held only after fulfillment of all 
requirements except the thesis for the doc- 
torate; under certain conditions they may be 
held while engaged in writing doctoral dis- 
sertations. 

Grants-in-aid of research and faculty re- 
search fellowships will be offered to mature re- 
search scholars of all ages; they are not avail- 
able to candidates for academic degrees. The 
terms of faculty research fellowships have been 
radically changed; awards will be made di- 
rectly to individuals, for periods not exceeding 
two years; part-time appointments for three 
year periods will not be offered. 

Several categories of specialized awards will 
also be offered. As a rule applicants eligible to 
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apply for one of these may not be considered 
as candidates for support for the same purpose 
under the unspecialized programs mentioned 
above. With the exception of the first item, all 
of the following awards are restricted to ma- 
ture research scholars of postdoctoral status. 
The special categories include: predoctoral and 
postdoctoral fellowships in political theory and 
legal philosophy; senior research awards in 
American governmental affairs; grants for re- 
search on American governmental and legel 
processes; grants for research on nationel 
security policy; grants for research on the 
Near and Middle East; travel grants for 
participants in certain international confer- 
ences; grants for research on Latin America 
and on Slavic and East European areas (ad- 
ministered by Social Science Research Council 
with co-sponsorship of American Council of 
Learned Societies); and grants for research on 
East and South Asia (administered by Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, 345 Hast 
46th Street, New York 17, New York, with co- 
sponsorship of Social Science Research Coun- 
cil). 


APPOINTMENT AND STAFF CHANGES 


Samir N. Anabtawi, of Yale University, has 
been appointed an instructor at Dartmouth 
College. 


James E. Anderson, formerly of The Uni- 
versity of Texas, bas accepted a position as 
instructor in political science at Wake Forest 
College. 


Paul Ashby has been appointed chairman 
of the department of government at San 
Francisco State College effective September 1, 
1959. 


Douglas E. Ashford, formerly visiting lec- 
turer at Princeton has accepted an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor, department of 
government, Indiana University. 


Stephen K. Bailey has resigned his chair in 
public affairs at Princeton University to 
accept a post as professor of political science 
in the Maxwell School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs at Syracuse University. 


Richard Bald of the University of Michigan 
has been appointed instructor in political 
science at Ohio University. 


Arthur C. Banks, Jr., visiting professor and 


acting chairman of the department of political 
science at Atlanta University will become pro- 
fessor of political science and co-ordinator of 
the social sciences at Morehouse College next 
year. Samuel DuBois Cook, on leave to do 
writing and research under a Rockefeller 
Foundation Grant, will resume his duties at 
Atlanta University next year. 


David Elliott Bell, who has had a distin- 
guished career in government service, in 
economic development programs abroad, and 
in academic administration and teaching, has 
been appointed to succeed Arthur Maass as 
secretary of the graduate school of public 2d- 
ministration at Harvard on July 1. 

In his government service, Mr. Bell spent 
four years with the U. 8. Bureau of the Budg- 
et, and then five years iu the White House as 
Special Assistant and Administrative Assistant 
to the President. 


Hugh A. Bone, professor of political science 
at the University of Washington has been 
named head of the department succeeding 
Dell G. Hitchner., 


Joseph B. Board, lecturer in government at 
Indiana University, has been appointed as- 
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sistant professor in the political science de- 
partment at Elmira College, Elmira, New 
York. 


Richard M. Bray has been promoted to 
professor in the school of government and 
public administration at The American Uni- 
versity. 


Cecil Brett, instructor in government at 
Indiana University, has been promoted to 
assistant professor of government. He has also 
been appointed visiting professor with the 
Indiana University-Thammasat Public Ad- 
ministration Project in Bangkok, Thailand. 


J. Cudd Brown, formerly on the staff of the 
Hoover Institution at Stanford and the San 
Francisco State College, has been appointed 
associate professor on the Chevalier Program 
in Diplomacy and World Affairs at Occidental 
College. 


R. Jean Brownlee, University of Pennsyl- 


vania, has been promoted to an assistant pro- ` 


fessor in political science. 


Eugene L. Burdick has been promoted to 
the rank of associate professor at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 


Frederick S. Burin of the Department of 
State has been appointed professorial lecturer 
in the school of government and public ad- 
ministration at The American University. 


Cecil J. Burnett, University of Pennsylvania 
has been promoted to an associate professor in 
political science. 


Byrum E. Carter, associate professor of 
government at Indiana University, has been 
appointed assistant dean of faculties. 


Fedor Cicak, graduate student in the de- 
partment of government at Indiana University 
has been appointed resident lecturer in govern- 
ment at the Calumet Center of the University. 


Robert E. Clute, formerly of Tulane, has 
been appointed assistant professor of history 
and political science at the University of 
Nevada. 


James G. Coke, University of Pennsylvania, 
has been promoted to an associate professor in 
political science. 


John Crampton is an acting instructor in 
political science at the University of California 
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at Santa Barbara for the 1958-59 academic 
year. 


Joseph F. Cunningham, assistant to the di- 
rector of Statistical Services, Department of 
the Air Force, has been promoted to profes- 
sorial lecturer in the school of government and 
public administration at The American Uni- 
versity. 


Charles D. Curran is now executive secre- 
tary for the U.S. Study Commission, Texas—a 
new agency for Neches, Trinity, Colorado, San 
Jacinto, Brazos, San Antonio, Guadalupe and 
Nueces Rivers and intervening areas, 


Michael Curtis has accepted an appointment 
to an assistant professorship at Oberlin College 
for the year 1959-1960. 


Harry R. Davis has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of government and appointed chairman 
of the department at Beloit College. Professor 
Davis was elected to the Beloit, Wisconsin 
city council in April. 


Jack D. Dowell, who received the Ph.D. 
degree from Stanford University in October, 
1958, has accepted an instructorship at the 
United States Army Intelligence Military 
Police and Special Weapons School, Oberam~ 
mergau, Germany. 


Charles A. Drekmeier has been appointed 
assistant professor of political science and 
sociology at Stanford University. 


Daniel J. Elazar, University of Chicago, has 
been appointed research assistant professor in 
the institute of government and public affairs 
of the University of Illinois, effective Septem- 
ber, 1959. 


Alona E. Evans, professor of political sei- 
ence, has been elected chairman of the depart- 
ment at Wellesley College. 


Daniel E. Farlow, formerly of The Univer- 
sity of Texas, has accepted a position as in- 
structor in government at Southwest Texas 
State College at San Marcos. 


Jobn Fenton of Michigan State University 
has accepted an appointment as professor of 
government at the University of Massachu- 
setts, 


J. Eldon Fields has been promoted to full 
professor at the University of Kansas. 


Ossip K. Flechtheim, formerly of Colby 
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College and the Deutsche Hochschule fuer 
Politik, Berlin, has been appointed professor 
of theory and history of political parties and 
interest groups at the Free University of West 
Berlin. His is the first chair of this type estab- 
lished in Germany. 


Floyd Flom has resigned his position as as- 
sistant professor of political science at the 
University of Minnesota to accept the position 
of Community Relations Representative for 
the General Electric Company in Philadelphia. 


Herbert Garfinkel has resigned his position 
as assistant professor at Dartmouth to accept 
an associate professorship at Michigan State 
University. During the year 1958-1959 Pro- 
fessor Garfinkel has been at the center for 
advanced study in the behavioral sciences. 


Frank K. Gibson, assistant professor of 
political science, has rejoined the faculty of 
the University of Georgia as associate pro- 
fessor. 


Jack Gourman has been promoted to as- 
sistant professor of political science at Immac- 
ulate Heart College, Los Angeles, California. 


Ernst B. Haas has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor at the University 
of California, Berkeley. 


Myron Q. Hale, formerly of Monmouth Col- 
lege, has been appointed visiting lecturer in the 
department of political science at the Ohio 
State University. 


Royce Hanson has been promoted to as- 
sistant professor in the school of government 
and public administration at The American 
University. 


J. Eugene Harley, professor of political 
science at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and a member of the department since 
1921, retired from the faculty in June 1959 
after a distinguished career of forty years of 
service in the profession. Professor Harley has 
been appointed emeritus professor, 


Christina Harris, formerly professor in the 
Hoover Institution, Stanford University, has 
been appointed professor of political science 
at Stanford. 


Frederick H. Harris, Jr., has been promoted 
to the rank of associate professor of political 
science at Georgia State College in Atlanta. 


John J. Hebal of the department of govern- 
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ment and politics at the University of Mary- 
land has been appointed to the University’s 
European overseas program. 


Victor Heyman, a graduate of Washington 
University, currently located at Selfridge Air 
Base, Michigan has been employed as assistant 
professor at Marshall College. 


Charles R. Hicks, professor and former 
chairman of the department of history and 
political science at the University of Nevada 
retired in June after thirty-five years of service. 


Fred J. Horrigan, lecturer in government 
at Indiana University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of political science at the 
Louisiana State University at New Orleans. 


Thomas E. Hovet has been promoted to 
associate professor of government at New York 
University. 


Terry Hoy has been appointed to the At- 
lantic overseas program at the University of 
Maryland. 


Chiin-tu Hsüeh, formerly visiting professor 
at the University of Hartford and lecturer at 
Rutgers University, has been appointed as 
research associate in the department of po- 
litical science at Stanford University. 


Paul S. Jacobsen, chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science at Colgate University 
has been appointed to the European overseas 
program of the University of Maryland. 


Harry V. Jaffa has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of political science at the Ohio State 
University. 


Malcolm E, Jewell has been promoted from 
instructor to assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of political science at the University of 
Kentucky. 


Larry Johnston has been appointed in- 
structor in the department of political science 
at Wellesley College. 


Charles Joiner has received a joint appoint- 
ment as instructor in the political science de- 
partment and the institute of community 
development at Michigan State. 


Charles Jones has been appointed instructor 
in the department of political science at 
Wellesley College. 


Kazuo Kawai has been promoted to pro- 
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fessor of political science at the Ohio State 
University. 


David S. Keen, Princeton, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of government at 
Union College, 


Martin Kriesberg of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture, has been promoted to adjunct professor in 
the school of government and public admin- 
istration af The American University. 


Don Larson, formerly of the University of 
Miami, and presently consultant to the Fairfax 
County (Va.) Board of Supervisors has been 
appointed professorial lecturer in the school 
of government and public administration, 
American University. , 


Carl Leiden, associate professor at Marshall 
College has resigned to accept a position at 
The American University, Cairo, Egypt. 


Shao Chuan Leng has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor in the department 
of foreign affairs at the University of Virginia. 


Charles O. Lerche has resigned at Emory 
University and accepted a position in The 
American University, Washington, D. C. 


Duane Lockard has been promoted to asso- 
~ciate professor of government at Connecticut 
College. 


Clarence C. Ludwig, who has been at the 
University of Minnesota since 1935 as pro- 
‘fessor of political science, director of the 
Municipal Reference Bureau, and executive 
secretary of the League of Minnesota Munici- 
palities, is retiring at the end of the 1959 
summer session. He plans to make his home 
in San Jose, California. 


Arthur Maass, who concludes a five year 
appointment as secretary of the graduate 
school of public administration at Harvard has 
been promoted recently to professor of govern- 
ment. He plans in the future to devote half 
of his teaching and a good part of his research 
to programs associated with the graduate 
school of public administration. ' 


Gerald S. Maryanov, teaching associate in 
the department of government at Indiana 


University, has been appointed visiting as- 


sistant professor at the University of Illinois. 


John W. Masland, professor of government, 
has been appointed provost of Dartmouth 
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College, succeeding the late Donald H. Mor- 
rison, also professor of government as well as 
provost. 


Charles B. MeLane, professor of Russian 
civilization at Dartmouth has been appointed 
concurrently as professor of government. 


Peter Merkl has joined the faculty of the 
University of California at Santa Barbara as 
instructor in political science. 


Charles A. Micaud has been promoted to 
the rank of professor in the department of 
foreign affairs at the University of Virginia. 


Ernest G. Miller has resigned his position as 
instructor at Dartmouth to accept an asistant 
professorship at University of California, 
Davis campus. 


Stephen R. Mitchell has become an instruc- 
tor in political science at the State College of 
Washington. 


James William Morley, who has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of government at 
Columbia, will be on leave during 1959-60. 
He has received a Guggenheim Fellowship to 
study in Japan. 


Herbert J. Muller, professor of English and 
government at Indiana University, has been 
named distinguished service professor. 


Martin C. Needler, of Harvard University, 
has been appointed instructor at Dartmouth. 


James Karge Olsen was promoted to a full 
professorship in political science at Kent State 
University. 


John R. Owens of the University of Michigan 
has accepted a position as assistant professor . 
of political science at the University of 
California (Davis). 


Harvey S. Perloff, Resources for the Future, 
has been appointed professorial lecturer in the 
school of government and public administra- 
tion of The American University. 


Charles A. Phillips, director, Data Systems 
Research Staff, Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Comptroller) has been pro- 
moted to adjunct professor in the school of 
government and public administration at The 
American University. 


Robert J. Pitchell, resident director of the 
Indiana Commission on State Tax and 
Financing Policy, has been appointed associate 
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professor of government and associate director 
of the bureau of government research at 
Indiana University. 


Laurence I. Radway has been appointed 
chairman of the department at Dartmouth, 
succeeding John W. Masland in this position. 


Merton L. Reichler, formerly of Wellesley 
College has been appointed instructor in po- 
litical science at the University of Southern 
California, 


James 5. Roberts has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor at the University of Nevada. 


William H. Roberts, The Catholie Univer- 
sity of America, has been appointed coordina- 
tor of a new inter-departmental research and 
training program in international law and 
relations. 


Lindsay Rogers, Burgess Professor of Public 
Law at Columbia, retired in June, 1959. 


Arnold A. Rogow has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of political science at Stanford 
University. 


George F. Rohrlich, formerly Chief, Divi- 
sion of Actuarial and Financial Services and, 
temporarily, Chief, Division of Program and 
Legislation, Bureau of Employment Security, 
U.S. Department of Labor, has been ap- 
pointed as a Principal Member of the Social 
Security Division, International Labor Office, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


Carl Rosberg, Jr., after a year’s appointment 
as visiting assistant professor, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of political science 
at the University of California, Berkeley. 


Alvin Z. Rubinstein, University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been promoted to assistant 
professor in political science. 


Dankwart A. Rustow has been appointed as 
associate professor of international social 
forces in the school of international affairs at 
Columbia. 


Paul Seabury has been promoted to the rank 
of associate professor at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 


Archibald Singham who is completing his 
Ph.D. at Michigan has been appointed in- 
structor in the department at Michigan State. 


H. Gordon Skilling of Dartmouth has re- 
signed as professor to accept appointment as 
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professor of political economy at The Univer- 
sity of Toronto. He will give work in Soviei 
and East European studies and will participate 
in the development of a graduate program in 
Slavic Studies. 


Franklin Smallwood, formerly with The 
Atomic Energy Commission, has been 2p- 
pointed lecturer at Dartmouth. 


Julius Smultstys, teaching associate in ihe 
Department of Government at Indiana Uni- 
versity, has been appointed resident lecturer 
at the Fort Wayne Center of the University. 


Reed Smith has been promoted to assistant 
professor at Baldwin-Wallace College. He has 
been granted a senior fellowship at the Fels 
institute of local and state government at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Richard F. Staar, chairman of the political 
science department of Arkansas State College, 
has been appointed an associate professor in 
the department at Emory University. 


Richard W. Sterling has been advanced to 
therank of associate professor at Dartmouth. 
He has been granted a leave of absence for the 
year 1959-1960 to accept an appointment as 
research associate at the Washington Center 
of Foreign Policy Research. 


Ralph A. Straetz has been promoted to full 
professor at New York University. He remains 
chairman of the department at the University 
College of Arts and Science. 


E. Harold Swayze, who received his Ph.D. 
from Harvard University and who spent the 
academic year 1958-59 at Moscow University, 
has been appointed instructor in political 
science at the University of Michigan. 


Victor C. Swearinger of the staff of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
appointed professorial lecturer in the school of 
government and public administration of The 
American University. 


George G. Thielman has been promoted to 
the rank of associate professor of political 
science at Georgia State College in Atlanta. 


John T. Thompson, who is completing » 
doctoral degree at the University of Texas, 
has been appointed research associate in the 
institute of public affairs at that institution. 


E. G. Trimble has been made head of the 
department at University of Kentucky suc- 
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ceeding Amry Vandenbosch who has become 
director of the Patterson School of Diplomacy 
and International Commerce, established by 
the University of Kentucky to open in Sep- 
tember, 1959. 


Tang Tsou, research associate in the center 
for the study of American foreign and military 
policy at the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed as assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of political science at the University of 
Chicago, 4 


Toshio G. Tsukahira of the Department of 
State has been appointed professorial lecturer 
in the school of government and public ad- 
ministration at The American University. 


Donald Urquidi has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the department of political science at 
Michigan State. 


S. Walter Washington, acting professor in 
the department of foreign affairs of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia has joined the Henry Clay 
Foundation in New York. For the next year 
and a half he will continue his research on 
Latin American problems which will involve 
several trips to Latin America. 


David Welborn, formerly of The University 
of Texas, has accepted a position as instructor 
in government at Indiana University. 


Alan F. Westin, formerly assistant professor 
of Government at Cornell University, has been 
appointed associate professor of public law and 
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government at Columbia University. During 
the academic year 1959-60 he will be on leave 
under grants from the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the Meyer Research Institute of Law, to 
complete a biography of the first Justice John 
Marshall Harlan. 


Lewis J. Williams, formerly with the De- 
partment of Defense, has been appointed a 
Research Associate with the Ohio State Re- 
search Foundation. Mr: Williams is located 
at the Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Air 
Materiel Command, Dayton, Ohio. The 
Foundation, in cooperation with the Air 
University, is developing the new School of 
Logistics. 


James Q. Wilson, who recently completed 
his Ph.D. degree at the University of Chicago, 
has been appointed an instructor in the de- 
partment of political science at the University 
of Chicago. 


Robert W. Wilson has been appointed in- 
structor in the school of government and public 
administration at The American University 
to serve as academic director for Unit I of the 
Washington Semester Program. 


Sheldon S. Wolin has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor at the University 
of California, Berkeley. 


Ronald Yalem, formerly of the University of 
Missouri, has accepted an appointment as 
associate professor of government at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary in Norfolk. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Donald Harvard Morrison died suddenly on 
March 17, 1959, peacefully in his sleep while 
he was a visitor at the home of his close friend 
and old teacher, John F. Sly, in Princeton, 
New Jersey. Although he had suffered a series 
of severe illnesses dating back to childhood 
days, he had been in good health in recent 


years and in his position as Provost of Dart- 


mouth College he was an indefatigable worker. 

He was born in Morgantown, West Virginia, 
on October 10, 1914, graduated from West 
Virginia University in 1936, and received his 
Ph.D. from Princeton University in 1940. He 
joined the Department of Government at 
Dartmouth College in 1945 after brief periods 
of service as a member of the faculty of 
Louisiana State University and as an admin- 


istrative analyst in the U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget. Two years later, at the extraordinarily 
early age of 32, he was named Dean of the 
Faculty at Dartmouth. In 1955 he was ap- 
pointed to the newly-created post of Provost. 

Donald Morrison always took great pride in 
being a political scientist. He was co-author of 
a Budget Bureau publication, The United 
States at War, and also of a widely used text 
on American Government. From time to time 
he contributed articles and book reviews to 
political science journals. In the end, however, 
his great contribution to higher education was 
made as an administrator. His fellow political 
scientists may justly applaud this contribu- 
tion. Most college professors believe that the 
academic profession should be a very im- 
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portant source of appointees to administrative 
posts in higher education, even though able 
men are thereby lost to teaching and research. 
Donald Morrison would undoubtedly have 
been an outstanding teacher and scholar; he 
chose instead to become an administrator. His 
record as Dean and Provost at Dartmouth 
College more than justifies his choice. The 
quality of that record is suggested by the fol- 
lowing passage from a memorial resolution 
adopted by the faculty of Dartmouth College: 

“Donald Morrison dedicated himself to the 
task of making the educational program of 
Dartmouth uncompromisingly first-rate. Every 
effort to raise the intellectual sights of the Col- 
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lege could depend on his energetic and unre- 
mitting support. His vision and practical 
idealism made itself felt in almost every aspect 
of our work. His abiding concern was alway> 
with the educational experience of our stu- 
dents. Because he believed that the quality of 
the faculty was crucial in determining the 
quality of the College, he was unsparing in his 
efforts to encourage imaginative and ambi- 
tious faculty recruitment and correspondingly 
impatient with easy-going toleration of the 
second-rate. In the quality of men he st- 
tracted to Dartmouth, his influence on Dart- 
mouth men will continue for decades.” 
Ropert K. CARR 
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and enlightened diplomacy, predicated on the belief that the greatest national interest 
today is the prevention of nuclear war, Also included is Mr. Pearson’s Nobel Peace 
Prize Lecture, The Four Faces of Peace. $2.75 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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The Formation of the Baltic States 


A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF GREAT POWER POLITICS UPON THE 
EMERGENCE OF LITHUANIA, LATVIA, AND ESTONIA 


By STANLEY W. PAGE. An illuminating and objective book that shows how the Baltic 
peoples won their independence after World War I through a complex, almost freakish 
juxtaposition of forces that temporarily neutralized the influence of the great eri 
nations. 50 


The Soviet Citizen ` 
DAILY LIFE IN A TOTALITARIAN SOCIETY 


By ALEX INKELES and RAYMOND A. BAUER. Russian industrial society as it ap- 
pears to the Russians themselves. Using thousands of carefully evaluated interviews, 
dealing with such matters as home, school, work, play, and political activity, this book 
reports on Soviet society and what it means to its citizens. A surprising correlation 
appears between the experience of Soviet citizens and that of their counterparts in other 
industrial societies. $10.00 


Canada in the World Economy 


By JOHN A. STOVEL. A thoroughgoing study of the changing Canadian economy 
from the time of the Confederation to the present. Mr. Stovel’s scholarly theory of 
international balance of payments is in conflict with Prof. Viner’s classic, Canada’s 
Balance of International Indebtedness, 1900-1913. The author clearly indicates for 
underdeveloped countries the possible lessons to be learned from Canada’s experience. 


$7.50 


The Eighteenth-Century 


Commonwealthman 


STUDIES IN THE TRANSMISSION, DEVELOPMENT AND 

CIRCUMSTANCE OF ENGLISH LIBERAL THOUGHT FROM 

THE RESTORATION OF CHARLES IX UNTIL THE WAR 
WITH THE THIRTEEN COLONIES 


By CAROLINE ROBBINS. A comprehensive discussion of the 18th-century heirs—in 
Britain and the Colonies—of the radical political notions of the 17th Century. This is 
not a study of parliamentary parties and factions, but an analysis of the vicissitudes of 
political theories and of the factors which circumscribed or enlarged their develop- 
ment. $10.00 


mE Through your bookseller, or from 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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Boston’s Immigrants 


A STUDY IN ACCULTURATION 
Revised and Enlarged Edition 


By OSCAR HANDLIN, Professor of History, Harvard University. This classic on the 
economic, physical and intellectual adjustment of new immigrants is again in print, in 
a new format with additional illustrations. Professor Handlin examines the society in 
which the immigrants found themselves; the very different societies they had left; and 
the basic factors of the new environment that encouraged or discouraged group con- 


sciousness or group conflict. Illustrated. A BELKNAP PRESS BOOK $6.75 


Massachusetts People and Polities, 
1919-1933 


By J. JOSEPH HUTHMACHER. A cogent and penetrating analysis of the political 
transformation of Massachusetts from a Republican to a Democratic stronghold, with 
the rise of a “newer American” voting bloc to confront intolerant old-stock America. 


A BELKNAP PRESS BOOK $6.59 


Conservation and the Gospel 
of Efficiency 
THE PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATION MOVEMENT, 1390-1920 


By SAMUEL P. HAYS_The conservation movement is commonly considered as a part 
of a popular uprising against the business community—a struggle of the “people” 
versus the “interests.” This book argues forcefully that the movement should be re- 
garded as an attempt by scientists and technicians to apply their views to the develop- 
ment of natural resources, and must be considered as part of the impact of technology 
on society at large. $6.00 


The Urban Frontier 


THE RISE OF WESTERN CITIES, 1790-1830 


By RICHARD C. WADE. This book adds a new dimension to our knowledge of the 
trans-Appalachian West. Hitherto, historians have thought of the period 1790-1830 in 
almost exclusively rural terms. The Urban Frontier demonstrates that from the very 
beginning there was also a dynamic and vital urban West. The author illustrates his 
theme by tracing the influence of five cities: Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Louisville, Lexing- 
ton, and St, Louis. $6.00 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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Controls for OUTER SPACE 


by PHILIP C. JESSUP and HOWARD J. TAUBENFELD 


As the space age moves forward; authorities must look to the problems surrounding scien- 
tific discovery. One of the most vital of these is controlling national interests relative to 
outer space. These authors look to the possibility of solution through the agency of the 
United Nations and other international organizations. They explore the problems in terms 
of the precedent established during the International Geophysical Year in the launching of 
the first Sputnik and the first American satellites and the exploration of Antarctica. $6.00 


COMMUNISM and British Intellectuals 
by NEAL WOOD 


The British intellectuals associated with the Communist movement are chiefly men of 
literature and science. The expression “communist intellectual” does not necessarily indi- 
cate a person who is or has been a member of the Communist party, but may refer only 
to an individual who at some time has publicly expressed his sympathy for Communism 
and Communist ideas. Dr. Wood explains that the intellectual disillusion of the 1920s and 
the serious domestic and international crises of the time contributed to the intelligentsia’s 
interest in Communism in the 1930s. The author attended party meetings and interviewed 
many Communists for this first study of the British Communist intellectuals, $4.00 


Man, the State, and War 
by KENNETH N. WALTZ 


What are the causes of war? How can men achieve the conditions of peace? Two inseparable 
questions are seen through the eyes of political philosophers and social scientists such as 
Spinoza, Kant, Rousseau, and Niebuhr. Dr. Waltz judiciously explores the major ideas in 
Western thought that have illuminated the problems of order, justice, and welfare in do- 
mestic politics. By analyzing the views of modern social scientists, of liberals, socialists, 
and advocates of Realpolitik in the broader context of political philosophy, he develops a 
systematic and thought-provoking approach to international relations. $5.50 


COLUMBIA eb UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Ready in time for second semester classes 
—two new books of unusual interest. 


Max Weber 


AN INTELLECTUAL PORTRAIT 


By Reinhard Bendix 


Chairman, Depariment of Sociology and Social Institutions, 
University of California 


his is the first comprehensive study to be made of the work, thought and influ- 

ence of the famed German recognized as one of the great minds of the 

twentieth century. His ideas on the sociology of religion, the nature of power, 
the development of political systems, and the growth of law have never before 
been available in a single volume. Professor Bendix has put the entire body of 
Weber’s sociological writings into a clear and logically developed analysis that 
will be of great value in many graduate courses in the social sciences. 


504 pages $5.75 


Political Man 


ESSAYS IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF DEMOCRACY 


By Seymour Martin Lipset 
Professor of Sociology, University of California 


n analytical examination, with many contemporary examples, of the social and 
A psychological conditions which encourage, or work against, the practice of 
democracy as a political system, including a systematic summary of research 
knowledge about the support—electoral and otherwise-——for different democratic 
and authoritarian movements in various countries. Professor Lipset has taken up 
such topics as the conditions necessary for democracy, the role of the church in 
politics, why the working class is susceptible to authoritarian movements, the his- 
tory of democratic ideas in different countries, and the problems of introducing 
democracy into Asia and Africa. 420 pages $4.95 


Publication of both volumes is scheduled for January 1959, but examination copies 
will be available about December |. Examination copies may be requested from: 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


Garden City, New York 
Publishers of Doubleday Anchor Books 
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NEW 
Holt-Dryden Books 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT ANNUAL, 1959-1960 


Jack W. . Peltason, Ivan Hinderaker, Earl Latham, Richard Scammon, 
H. Field Haviland, Jr. 


Published in late August, this book includes material on the latest ses- 
sion of Congress and brings up to date the major developments in the 
subject matter areas covered in American government textbooks. 


A Short History of 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY AND DIPLOMACY 
Samuel Flagg Bemis 


Commands a wider view of contemporary problems of foreign policy 
from a briefer historical background than did the original book, A 
Diplomatic History of the United States. 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
Felix A. Nigro 


Provides a complete and up-to-date coverage of the important prob- 
lems as they occur in the daily conduct of administrative activities. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Case Studies in Practical Politics 
Eagleton Foundation Series 


The Purge That Failed: Tammany v. Powell—David Hapgood; Con- 


necticut s Challenge Primary: A Study in Legislative Politics—Duane 
Lockard; Candidate—Joseph P. Lyford; The Monroney Resolution: 
Congressional Initiative in Foreign Policy Making—James A. Robin- 
son; A Legislative Campaign for a Federal Minimum Wage (1955)— 
Gus Tyler; Two Parties for Shreveport—Kenneth N. Vines; Meade 
Alcorn and the 1958 Election—Phillip J. Wilder, Jr. 





Henry Holt and Co., Inc. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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The Jb hatin of Staly 


By 
Lurr VaLarR, Jur. D. 


The dean of Italian publicists and diplomatic historians, Dr. Villari, has written the 
sequel to his authoritative work on Italian Foreign Policy under Mussolini (Devin-Adair). 
Of this earlier definitive book, the reviewer in Current History wrote: 


“Mr, Villari, who saw and interpreted the events of this period, does not throw any 
bouquets at the Italian Foreign Office with which he was associated, but tells the story 
from the Italian’s point of view, presenting his facts with organized precision and offering 
an interesting picture of the political scene during this controversial period.” 


The Liberation of Italy brings the story down to date with the same authority and 
“organized precision” in presenting the facts. Dr. Villari was an almost uniquely equipped 
and experienced eye-witness of the Allied “liberation” of Italy, and his whole book is 
entitled to rank as a documentary source for the period. 


While the volume is devoted mainly to the Allied “liberation” of Italy following the 
deposition of Mussolini in July, 1948, it has much wider significance in that it presents 
the Italian experience against the broad background of world events and policies from 
1939 to 1947. 


The book reveals how Communist policies and demands influenced the “Summit Con- 
ferences” during the War and its aftermath, thus creating the Cold War and the threat of 
nuclear extermination which now hangs over the world. 


Publicly announced by the Allied victors as a benevolent crusade to deliver oppressed 
peoples from tyranny, the actual “liberation” imposed a far more drastic tyranny over 
hundreds of millions who had previously been free from Axis dominion. It led to the 
wholesale massacre of hundreds of thousands of helpless and patriotic citizens of Germany, 
Italy, France, Poland, the Baltic area, and the Balkans. Nearly fifteen million Germans were 
expelled from their ancient homelands, about five million of them perishing as a result of 
murder, starvation and exposure. Millions of Japanese were driven out of Asia back into 
their already overcrowded island homeland, hundreds of thousands dying in the process. 


In Italy, the “liberation” episode produced the revival of Communist power, with the 
special support of the United States, which later spent billions of dollars to help bring 
Italian Communism under temporary and incomplete control. It also led to the freeing of 
the Mafia, whose agents were thus enabled to revive and extend their organized criminality 
on an international scale. 


C. C. Nelson Company ° Appleton, Wisconsin 


xxv, 265pp. Profusely illustrated. $5.00 
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Strategy in the Missile Age 


By BERNARD BRODIE 


A balanced analysis of the requirements of strategy in the era of thermo- 
nuclear weapons and intercontinental missiles which addresses itself to 
basic concepts as well as to the present situation of the United States and 
its allies. Dr. Brodie takes full account of earlier strategic concepts, from 
Clausewitz to Douhet, but because he believes that many outdated military 
ideas live with us in subtle and dangerous ways, he departs radically from 
earlier strategic thinkers. Yet his book does not defend any specific policy 
or present a program. Nor is it a brief for any one of the armed forces. It 
offers a sound basis for strategy in the 1960’s, and explores such important 
topics as the significance of Soviet achievements in missiles as compared 
with our own, ICBM’s and IRBM’s in Germany, the probable future of 
NATO, Soviet plans, the position of the Chinese, our military posture, 
and our Strategic Air Command. 342 pages. $6.50 


The Communist Subversion of 
Czechoslovakia, 1938-19438 


The Failure of Coexistence 
By JOSEF KORBEL 


The moving and tragic record of the Communist infiltration and con- 
uest of Czechoslovakia, from the fateful days of Munich in 1938 to the 
nal Communist coup in 1948. Josef Korbel, former head of Jan Masaryk’s 

cabinet in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, writes from firsthand knowledge 
to show the hopelessness of Czech attempts to coexist with the Communists. 
He reveals how they followed a preconceived plan of conquest and the 
techniques by which they gradually eroded all areas of the nation’s life. 
Finally, he gives a vivid and unforgettable picture of Benes and Masaryk 
as they tried without avail to negotiate with such Communists as Klement 
Gottwald and with Stalin himself. 260 pages. $5 


NATO and American Security 
Edited by KLAUS KNORR 


A group of experts examines the future of NATO and its relation to 
American security in the light of various differences among NATO powers 
that have tended to weaken the alliance in the face of constant Soviet 
pressure. Among the subjects discussed are military strategy for limited 
and full scale war, the problem of deterrence, nuclear sharing, surprise at- 
tack and disarmament, the special positions of Germany and Britain, and 
possible alternatives to NATO. Contributors: C. E. Black, A. L. Burns, 
G. A. Craig, D. Healey, R. Hilsman, M. Hoag, M. A. Kaplan, K. Knorr, 
P. H. Nitze, G. W. Rathjens, Jr., T. C. Schelling, and F. J. Yeager. 

352 pages. $6 


Order from your bookstore, or 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, New Jersey 
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LEGISLATIVE BEHAVIOR 


Edited by JOHN C. WAHLKE, Vanderbilt University, and 
HEINZ EULAU, Stanford University 


In Legislative Behavior, the editors present a group of 
outstanding selections within a context which brings 
together and relates so-called “institutional” and “be- 
havioral” approaches, The 42 chapters are by out- 
standing scholars in the fields of political science, so- 
ciology, social psychology, law—and by legislators 
themselves. 

In its treatment of key political concepts, functional 
analyses, the evolution of legislative functions and in- 
stitutions, and the effect of formal structure, the logi- 
cal organization of this work and the extensive edi- 
torial commentary synthesize and integrate hitherto 
miscellaneous and unrelated bits of information into 
coherent bodies of knowledge. The analytical outlook 
and content involve a discussion of various uniformi- 
ties of legislative behavior in regard to its political, 
social, and psychological bases. $7.50 


POLITICAL LIFE: 
By ROBERT E. LANE, Yale University 


The author discusses the history of electoral participa- 
tion in the United States and outlines some of the ar- 
guments and theories employed to advance the cause 
of enlarging the electorate. He focuses upon the ways 
in which the public participates in the political proc- 
ess, and analyzes the motives and attitudes of the 
political participant, thus presenting a composite pic- 
iure of political man. He deals with the effect upon 
political activity of the groups that men belong to and 
the communities they live in. The important social in- 
stitutions which impede or encourage political par- 
ticipation, as well as the social and political conse- 
quences of several patterns of political participation, 
are elaborated. No other book contains as much wealth 
of detail on political participation in America, 
$7.50 


AREA AND POWER: 


A Theory of Local Government 
Edited by ARTHUR MAASS, Harvard University 


With the growth of large metropolitan areas, the issue 
of local government has taken on added importance, 
and the need for a solution to this problem has become 
more urgent. This book has been prepared by a 
panel of experts who are close students of local gov- 
ernment. The contents include chapters on: Division 
of Powers, An Areal Analysis; Certain Criteria for a 
“Proper” Areal Division of Government Powers; A 
Division of Power in Metropolitan Areas; The Role 
of the States; Applied Areal Analysis; The Areal 
Division of Powers in the Writings of French Political 
Thinkers; and The Founding Fathers and the Areal 
Division of Powers. The book concludes with a paper 
on “Administrative Areas” by H. G. Wells. $5.00 











New Professional @ Pedagogical Books—Rece:.: 
Publications of The Free Press, of Glencoe Illine:: 





THE POLITICS OF MASS SOCIETY 


By WILLIAM KORNHAUSER, University of Califor! . 
(Berkeley) 


The Politics of Mass Society deals with those hist.’ 
cal and contemporary instances when large numh- 
of people have engaged in political activity outside ii: 
procedures and rules instituted by a society to gow `: 
political action. Among such manifestations of m - 
politics in this century have been fascism and co « 
munism; less extreme forms, Poujadism and > - 
Carthyism. 

Professor Kornhauser points out that modern der 
cratic systems possess a distinct vulnerability to m. - 
movements, and identifies and spells out the fact’: 
which tend to increase or decrease this threat. 
this way the author is able to specify the conditic .. 
which strengthen our democratic institutions. $5." 


SIX ALLIES AND A NEUTRAL 


By LLOYD A. FREE, Princeton University, with an int.c- 
duction by HADLEY CANTRIL 


Six Allies and a Neutral provides a picture of i'^ 
psychological dynamics influencing the foreign poli 
of seven major nations at a critical point in the cc d 
war. It portrays the international posture of the U 
Britain, France, West Germany, Italy, Japan, a ‘ 
India. 

The author investigates the political psychology ° 
the parliamentarians of the seven countries concern «| 
as it relates to the international sphere. Additio: 2: 
depth was added to the study by intensive intervie -- 
conducted in governmental, official, and elite circel- 
Included among the latter were ex-officials, busine -. 
financial, and industrial elements and organization. . 
labor leaders, journalists, publishers, and editors. 
$5.00 


AMERICAN VOTING BEHAVIOR 


Edited by EUGENE BURDICK, University of Californ'+,. 
and ARTHUR J. BRODBECK, Mt. Sinai Hospital, Los A7 
geles 


Months before every election thousands of America °: 
are busy trying to predict how their fellow citize:: 
will vote when they go to the polls, and whether .+ 
not they will go at all. This book has been prepar: 
by the leading experts on voting in the United State- 
Here are discussed the factors that influence votirs 
decisions and the connection between voting and o.: 
larger political and social system. The authors repo i 
on all the significant research that has been done |? 
the field of voting studies. A certain amount of cor - 
parative material from other countries is include ! 
which highlights the American experience on volin :. 

$7.52 





Announcements containing more complete descriptions of all new Free Press books are mailed 
monthly from Chicago. If you would like to receive these, please write to Mail Department, The 
Free Press, 119 West Lake Street, Chicago 1, Hlinois. 
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Revised editions 
of three widely adopted texts 





inuropean Political Systems 
edited by TAYLOR COLE, Duke University 


This new second edition, thoroughly revised and reorganized, gives the 
introductory student a complete background in the study of comparative 
European government through its interpretation of the political systems 
of Italy, the Soviet satellite states, Great Britain, West Germany, France 
and Soviet Russia, 876 pp. Illus, $7.50 text. 


Twentieth Century Surope 
by C. E. BLACK, Princeton University and 
E. C. HELMREICH, Bowdoin College 


Entirely revised, reorganized and simplified in structure, this text presents - 
material on the smaller countries in two sections: before and since World 
War II. The great powers discussed are during three periods: the 1920's, 
the 1930's, and since World War II. In addition, there is now wider 
coverage of Central-Eastern Europe and the Near East. 960 pp. 33 maps. 
$7.50 text. 


Politics Among Nations 
THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER AND PEACE 
by HANS J. MORGENTHAU, The University of Chicago 


In this book, which E. S. Furniss of Princeton University called “one of 
the best organized and best-written texts in the field,” the author examines 
the new trends which have emerged in world politics, the development 
of the colonial revolution, the establishment of regional supranational 
institutions, and the activities of the United Nations. Together with the 
experiences of the Korean War, these have been worked into a revision 
whose clearer exposition and more recent documentation make it an 
essential book for students of international politics. 652 pp. 6 maps. 


$6.00 text. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 22 
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GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: 


The Quest for Responsible Performance ' 
By Joun D. Mirerr, Miami University. 484 Pages, $7.95 


A text which may be used either alone or with the author's earlier volume, MANAGE- ! 
MENT IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE in upper-division college courses in Public Admin- 
istration. Where both books are used in a full year course, this new book would normally l 
be used in the first semester. The book describes in some detail the various types of control 
which are exercised in the Igislative, executive, and judicial branches of our government 
over administrative agencies. 




















THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 
By C. HERMAN PRITCHETT, University of Chicago. 719 Pages, Text Edition $7.95 


The author considers the Constitution as the operative charter of the American govern- 
mental system. The major purpose of the book is to explain the meaning and significance 
which the provisions of the Constitution have come to have as a result of Supreme Court 
interpretations, executive and legislative action, and custom and change. This is a study 
of the Constitution as a source of governmental power and as a restraint on the exercise 
of governmental power. 





Í 
| 
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THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT i 
By Joun H. Fercuson, The Pennsylvania State University; and Dean E. McHenry, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. New Fifth j 
Edition. 780 Pages, $7.50 j 
Presenting a detailed, objective treatment of the American Government, this fifth edition į 
takes into account the great number of changes in governments and their problems. New + 
material discussed in the text includes: Alaskan statehood and the push of other territories 
for statehood or self-government in other forms; the use of Federal troops to enforce court , 
orders on school desegregation and the devices used by the southern states to avoid the 
impact of Federal judicial decisions. A correlated study guide will be available to accom- i 
pany this text. i 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS l 
By Freperick L. Scuuman, Williams College. New Sixth Edition. 745 pages, $7.50 i 











A thorough revision on one of the most authoritative and thought-provoking texts on the | 
subject. It is the only available text that takes account of the Sputniks and ICBM’s; that | 
offers a detailed background of such international developments as the Middle East turmoil | 
and Algerian Rebellion. This new sixth edition is an up-to-date account of recent political, | 
military, and diplomatic developments, with sections on the challenge of communism, the | 
International Geophysical Year, and the new role of the U.N. i 








. Send f 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. jarred 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. ee. 
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=PCM MACMILLAN 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND 
ADMINISTRATION IN AMERICA 


By JEWELL C. PHILLIPS, Professor of Political Science, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


This text offers a detailed picture of the principles, problems and historical 
background of municipal government and administration in America, while 
also forecasting its future operation. A unique feature is the comprehensive 
treatment of political and civil rights at the municipal level. 


Publication: Spring 1960 


MAN AND SOCIETY 


By JEROME G. MANIS, Professor of Sociology, and SAMUEL I. CLARK, 
Professor of Political Science, both, Western Michigan University 


This is an ¿deas text, offering a challenging and integrated introduction to the social 
sciences. Composed mainly of readings from well-known past and contemporary 
works, it presents the student with thought-provoking aspects about first, the nature 
of man; second, the nature of society. Editorial introductions and conclusions be- 
tween readings and sections give a meaningful continuity to the text material. 


Publication: Spring 1960 


THE ANATOMY OF A CONSTITUTIONAL LAW CASE 


By ALAN F. WESTIN, ‘Associate Professor of Public Law and Government, Co- 
lumbia University 


“, .. Professor Westin has dissected one of the most important Supreme Court cases 
of recent years, the so-called ‘Steel Seizure’ case of 1952. He has brought together 
the most important documents relating to the case, as well as newspaper articles, 
comments by leading personalities involved, and his own explanatory notes .. . an 
illuminating and original approach to an understanding of the process of adjudicating 
a constitutional law case.’—Ithaca Journal 

1958, 183 pages, paper, $1.60 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


By ROCCO J. TRESOLINI, Professor of Political Science, Lehigh University 


This book points out the significance of major issues facing the Supreme Court today. 
It discusses 84 carefully chosen cases illustrating basic doctrines and the evolution of 
constitutional principles. 


METHODOLOGY IN THE STUDY 
OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By TRYGVE MATHISEN 1959, 265 pages, $3.75 


The Macmillan C 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Il, N.Y. 
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1959, 673 pages, $7.50 

















OXFORD books of exceptional interest 


Nehru 
A Political Biography 


By MICHAEL BRECHER. “A monumental biography—well written, carefully 
documented, giving as complete a picture of India’s leader as anyone could hope for 
at this time... will always be valuable because of the immediacy of . . . personal 
interviews.”—-Christian Science Monitor. $8.50 


Portraits of Russian Personalities 
Between Reform and Revolution 


By RICHARD HARE. A successor to Pioneers of Russian Social Thought, this 
survey extends to the October Revolution of 1917, and includes revolutionaries, 
statesmen, and authors such as Turgenev, Dostoevsky, and Tolstoy—on whom there 
are two valuable chapters. Illustrated. $6.75 


The United Nations as a Political Institution 


By H. G. NICHOLAS, The emphasis of this study is on the United Nations as a 
working institution, showing how the organs and procedures of the UN affect its 
decisions and explaining how and why international negotiations and discussions 
are different when they are handled through the UN. $3.40 


Canada in World Affairs, 1953-1955, Volume VIII 


By DONALD C. MASTERS. In addition to the customary chapters on Asia, Europe, 
the UN, and the like, this volume contains a reasonably sympathetic chapter on the 
diplomatic fumblings of the United States at the beginning of the post-Stalin era. 
Included are Canadian reactions to: Senators Jenner and McCarthy, Mr. Dulles’ 
remarks on “massive retaliation,” etc. $3.95 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


eS 
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“The best all-round book on U.S. Foreign Relations I have yet seen.” 
—Norman Holly, Suffolk University 


American Foreign Relations 


Permanent Problems and Changing Policies 
JOHN GANGE, The Asia Foundation, formerly University of Virginia 


This new introductory textbook 
stresses the basic problems in our 
foreign relations, the constant recur- 
rence of these problems throughout 
our history, and the varying responses 
to them by American statesmen. It is 
organized around such basic areas as 
recognition, alliances, international 


organizations, economic aid, national 
security, and the promotion of na- 
tional prestige. Each problem is ana- 
lyzed in detail and the various solu- 
tions are illustrated with a wide variety 


of official documents from the whole 
range of U.S. history. 593 pp. $6.75 


Government and Politics in 


Latin America 
Edited by HAROLD E. DAVIS, American University 


A definitive survey of Latin American 
political institutions—their structure, 
operation, strengths, and weaknesses. 
Eleven contributing authorities depict 
the political and social life of Latin 
America, analyze governmental insti- 


tutions, and examine today’s social 
and economic problems. “An excellent 
text.”—Leo B. Lott, The Ohio State 
University. 26 tables, charts, maps; 


539 pp. $6.50 


Empire on the Pacific 


A Study in American Continental Expansion 
NORMAN A. GRAEBNER, University of Illinois 


A fresh interpretation of the motives 
behind our expansion to California 
and the Pacific Northwest. Dr. Graeb- 
ner presents evidence that our acquisi- 
tions on the Pacific coast were the re- 


sult of conscious political policy. “A 
significant new contribution to the 
understanding of American history.” 
—Henry Bamford Parkes, New York 
University. 7 maps, 278 pp. $5 


The New Isolationism 
A Study in Politics and Foreign Policy Since 1950 
Also by NORMAN A. GRAEBNER 


This challenging study details the pro- 
gressive retreat from realism in Ameri- 
can statecraft. Traces the deterioration 
in our diplomacy to the “new isola- 
tionists”—adherents of American in- 


vincibility who explain our failures 
abroad in terms of domestic incompe- 
tence or betrayal. “A penetrating and 
disinterested analysis.”—Dean Ache- 
son. 289 pp. $4.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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' HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 


By Panl P. Van Riper, Cornell University. “This book reminds the reader once 
again of the mutual dependence of history, political science, and public administration, and 
especially the value of historical analysis of administrative problems, ... It is difficult to find 
much to criticize in such a thorough, well-organized, and well-presented work of research... . A 
comprehensive record of this caliber represents an extremely valuable new resource for both the 
study and teaching of public personnel administration and its allied disciplines.”—John Stanley 
Frazer, from review in February 1959 Journal of Politics. xvii + 588 pp. $7.50 


ROLES OF THE CITIZEN: 
Principles and Practices 


Ry William S. Vincent, Teachers College, Columbia University. A realistic 
action ‘book in practical politics. The principles, prerequisites, and practices of citizenship, cover- 
ing communication and propaganda, small group operations, and leadership, as well as political 
science. Tested laboratory projects for learning essential group skills. Useful as a text or auxiliary 
text in American government, introductory social science, and politics courses. viii +- 452 pp. $5.25 


PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS: 


A Stady of Inferences Made from 
Nazi Propaganda in World War II 


By Alexander L. George, The RAND Corporation. “. . . a mature and perceptive 
study of this country’s methods of analyzing and evaluating enemy propaganda during the war 
of 1939-1945, and relating that propaganda to policy, intent, and situation in the enemy camp. 
The book is scientific in the best sense, and carries us farther than any previous work toward 2 
science of propaganda analysis.” —Wilbur Schramm, Stanford. xxii -+- 287 pp. $6.00 


THE HOUSE WITHOUT WINDOWS: Franco 
Selects a President. Constantin Melnik and Na- 
than Leites, The RAND Corporation. x -+ 358 pp. 
$5.50 


BIPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY: Myth or Ro- 
ality? Cecil V. Crabb, Jr., Vassar College. viii 
++ 279 pp. $4.50 


GERMAN REARMAMENT AND ATOMIC WAR: 


The Views of German Military and Political 
Leaders. Hans Speier, The RAND Corporation. 
xiv + 272 pp. $5.00 


LEADERSHIP IN ADMINISTRATION: A Socio- 
logical Interpretation. Philip Selznick, Univer- 
sity of California. xii 4- 162 pp. $4.00 


THE VOTER DECIDES. Angus Campbell, Gerald 
Gurin, Warren E. Miller, Survey Research Center, 
University of Michigan. xiii -+ 242 pp. $4.75 


WEST GERMAN LEADERSHIP AND FOREIGN 
POLICY. Hans Speier and W. Philips Davison, Tho 
RAND Corporation, Editors. x + 323 pp. $7.00 


15% discount te members of the American Political Scienee Association 


Row. Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Wlinois 








White Plains, New York 
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TIAA life insurance... 
the best protection for your money 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association is a nonprofit insurance company 
founded by Carnegie organizations in 1918. Its primary function is to. provide low- 
cost insurance and annuities for employees of colleges, universities, and other 
nonprofit educational and research organizations. 

A $20,000 TIAA 10-Year-Term policy costs only $82.40 per year issued to a man - 
aged 34.* This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans available. 
TIAA insurance costs are low because no agents are employed, no commissions 
are paid, and there are few occupational hazards in academic employment. 


A compact reference booklet, the Life Insurance Guide, describes the different 
TIAA policies and is available to help you plan an adequate life insurance pro- 
gram. To get your copy and an illustration of a low-cost TIAA policy issued at 
your age, just return this coupon. 


*$132.20 annual premium less $49.80 cash dividend paid at end of year. Future dividend amounts cannot 
be guaranteed, of course. . 


ERRER SSS SS aa 15 0:.0.0- — 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association so 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 

Please send me a Life Insurance Guide and an illustration of low-cost protection at my age. 
Name Dato of Birth 

Address_ . 


Ages of Dependents, 


Employing Institution 
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Drenden Reading Bm 


CONGRESS AND THE CHALLENGE OF BIG 
GOVERNMENT 


By Oscar Kraines. The Cockrell Committee, 1887-1889, and the Dockery-Cockrell 
Commission, 1893-1895, were the first major Congressional investigations of the 
Executive branch of government. “With sound scholarship and careful prose, he 
opens a window on a scene little known either to historians or to political scientists 
. .. both fields will find the scene interesting and instructive . .. I commend Prof. 
Kraines’ essays to those with an interest in constitutional development, administra- 
tive reform, the history of American thought—indeed to all who have a lively in- 
terest in the past and future of the United States.” 


—From the Foreword by Dwight Waldo, Univ. of Calif. 
$3.00 


AMERICAN WATER RESOURCES ADMINISTRATION 


By Yang-ch’eng Shih. A comprehensive and analytical volume on the theories, 
principles, laws and practices of the administration of water resources in the U. S. 
at all levels of government (federal, state, county, city, special districts, interstate 
and international), 

“These two volumes constitute what is probably the most definitive work in print 
on the subject of water resources administration. Federal, state, and local jurisdic- 
tions as well as intergovernmental relations and special district administrative prob- 
lems are discussed at length ... prodigal in his use of footnotes which include statu- 
tory citations to the codes of the various states. . ."—Popular Government 


1373 pages (2 volumes). $25.00 two volumes 


NEUTRALISM AND NATIONALISM IN FRANCE 


By John T. Marcus. The issue which brought France to its recent dramatic crisis 
is the central theme of this study: the merger of neutralist and nationalist sentiment 
in France, and the spreading appeal of a nationalist neutralism from small circles 
of intellectual non-conformists to major portions of the population. The author also 
discusses Gaullism in all of its various aspects. 


$4.50 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND INDIAN COMMUNISM 


By David N. Druhe. Moscow’s interest in India was fully manifested in the first 
five Congresses of the Comintern which were held in Russia between 1919 and 1924. 
Never merely interested in propaganda, Moscow as early as 1919 set up a shadow 
Communist “Republic of India” in Tashkent in Soviet Turkestan and active Com- 
munist propaganda centers were established at the same time in neighboring 
Afghanistan. In this timely and thorough study of Soviet Russia’s efforts on behalf 
of Indian Communism, Dr. Druhe deals with the specific relationship between Soviet 
Russia and India during the years 1917 to 1947 and with the formation and history 
of the Communist movement in India. An epilogue brings his study up to date. 


$8.50 


BOOKMAN ASSOCIATES = TWAYNE PUBLISHERS 


“The House of Scholarly and Specialized Studies” 
31 UNION SQUARE WEST NEW YORK 3 
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PLAIN TALK FROM A CAMPUS’ 
by John A. Perkins 
A University of Delaware Press Book 


$4.00: 
"PLAIN TALK FROM A CAMPUS... 


is among the most challenging of con- 

temporary publications... a penetrat- , 
ing and courageous assessment of our 

educational difficulties, ... an informa- į 
tive commentary on the frustrating ' 
field of government service and poli- . 
cles... . This reviewer admits to an 

extravagant admiration for this forth- 

right book. ... He hopes that it will be 

widely read and debated by laymen ` 
and professionals alike, keeping always ; 
in mind that education is our only 
hope of survival in the battle for the 

minds of men."—John G. Leach, Wil- 

mington News 


", a. this book has a great deal to say’, 
about pressing matters—matters, in-' 
deed, of the nation's life and death.” 
—David S. Thompson, Book-of-the- 
Month Club NEWS 


“Vital . . . useful .. . and recom- 
mended for all interested in today's 
educational problems"—Jay W. Stein, 
Library Journal 


NEW TITLES 










... toward 
the advancement 
of scholarly 


publishing... 






BENJAMIN HARRISON: 
HOOSIER STATESMAN 


{From the Civil War to the White House, 
1865-1888) 


by Harry J. Sievers 
A University Publishers Book $6.00 


A lively account of the middle years of "Little 
Ben" Harrison—his rise from courtroom lawyer 
to become Indiana's only President. 

"... a detailed, well researched study... 
the author has served up a very juicy piece 
of political pie... It is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the political bookshelf and helps to 
broaden the base of today’s understanding.” 
—Christian Science Monitor 

"Dr. Sievers’ new work recreates the behind- 
the-scenes excitement of state and national 
political] maneuvers . . . good reading."— 
Indianapolis Times 

", . . one can hardly doubt that Father 
Sievers' extended account will survive ... as 
the definitive study."—New York Herald Trib- 
une 

" . . will delight the social historian quite 
as readily as it serves the student of politics." 
—Baltimore Sun 

"An exhaustive scholarly study . . . readable 
and interesting . . ."—Library Journal 


Both these books exclusively distributed by 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHERS INCORPORATED 


59 East 54th Street, New York 22 
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FROM DOUBLEDAY | 


ANCHOR BOOKS | 


The European 
Revolution and 
Correspondence 
with Gobineau 


ALEXIS de TOCQUEVILLE. This first 
English publication of volume two of Toc- 
queville’s incomplete history of the French 
Revolution also includes much of his bril- 
liant correspondence with Arthur de Gobi- 
neau, whose political views differed so 
radically from his own. The whole provides 
a unique contemporary perspective of the 
Revolution through the author's ability to 
foresee its historical significance. Edited 
and translated by John Lukacs. 

Anchor Original $1.25 


At all booksellers 
Send for complete list to 





Basic Writings on 
Polities and 
Philosophy 


KARL MARX & FRIEDRICH ENGELS. 
The first sizable selection from the works 
of Marx and Engels to be made by an 
American in twenty years presents them in 
their role of political sociologists and phil- 
osophers of history, rather than as econ- 
omists, Works included are The Communist 
Manifesto; Socialism: Utopian and Scien- 
tific; The Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gramme; Ludwig Feuerbach and the End 
of Classical German Philosophy; large sec- 
tions of The Class Struggles in France; The 
18th Brumaire of Louis Napoleon; The 
Civil War in France; and many others. 
Edited by Lewis S. Feuer, Professor of Phil- 
osophy at the University of Cajifornia, 
Berkeley. Anchor Original $1.45 


DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR BOOKS 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


















Order direct from: 


Elections Research Center, 
Governmental Affairs Institute, 
1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


A mimeographed workbook of primary elections data for 
1957 and 1958 in eleven Southern states 


SOUTHERN PRIMARIES 58 


Compiled by Richard M. Scammon, Editor of AMERICA VOTES 


A detailed, county-by-county breakdown of Southern primaries for Governors, Sena- 


tors and Congressmen in 1957 and 1958. Percentages for major candidates are included. 


$1.50 
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Announcing 


GERMANY: 


ASPECTS OF THE HITLER STATE, 1933-1945 
By JACK GOURMAN 


We offer you a new and vital re-evaluation of 
Germany’s Third Reich under Adolph Hitler, 
written by a penetrating scholar who has under- 
taken the burden of defining a Germany in the 
throes of armament and war. Mr. Gourman 
has fastened with precision upon aspects of 
foreign policy, economics, politics, and the 
various techniques of terror which brought the 
dream of Mein Kampf to near-realization. 
These provocative aspects combine dynamically 
to form a most compelling thesis, of challenge 
to both scholar and layman. 
$5.00 postpaid 

Published by 

Immaculate Heart College 

2021 N. Western Ave. 

Hollywood, California 





A profound analysis of the crucial political 
problem of our time— essential reading 
for every thoughtful American 


Reinhold Niebuhr’s 


THE STRUCTURE OF 
NATIONS AND EMPIRES 


In this, his most important book, Dr. Niebuhr puts: the 
precarious “balance of terror” which characterizes today’s 
world into historical perspective. 


“A brilliant and profound orienta- “Original, penetrating, and illumi- 

tion by one of the most creative -nating...particularly relevant for 

thinkers of our time...He achieves the understanding of contemporary 

an insight and understanding given problems of politics.” 

to few of our generation.” — HANS MORGENTHAU 
=~ WILL HERBERG 


_ $5.00 at all bookstores CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 4 
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FRANCE purme tre 
GERMAN j 
OCCUPATION ‘ 


1940-1944 


A Collection of 292 Statements on the Government of 
Maréchal Pétain and Pierre Laval 


Translated by PHILIP W. WHITCOMB | 


Provides valuable information on the Vichy government: its organization, ; 
its relations with the German authorities, and the problems it faced. A publi- | 
cation of The Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace. | 

Three volumes, $20.00 ' 


Stanford University Press 














The first book to develop 
a theory of the legislative party 


THE CONGRESSIONAL PARTY; A Gase Study 


By Dav B. TRUMAN, Columbia University 


Concentrating on the whole range of events in the Eighty-first Congress, this boo: 
contributes to an understanding of the legislature by suggesting the nature of som: 
reliable patterns in Congressional behavior and by indicating the peculiarly contem 
porary functions of the national legislature in our political system. The author usc 
the voting behavior of Senators and Representatives to develop for the first time « 
theory of the legislative party. He employs, in modified form, a method for analyzin;, 
the bloc structure of legislative bodies—never previously applied to units as larg’ 
as the House and Senate parties—developed 30 years ago by Stuart Rice. Lzrgel: 
by means of this method, the book analyzes the roles of the various leadership cle 
ments in the party, locates them in the voting structure, and shows their interrela 


tions. 
1959 336 pages $7.50 
Send for an examination copy. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, ine. 440-4th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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The Journal of Asian Studies 


The Journal of Asian Studies, formerly known as the Far Eastern Quar- 
terly, is the publication of The Association for Asian Studies. It is the lead- 
ing scholarly journal dealing with research in the various disciplines of the 
social sciences and humanities on East, Southeast, and South Asia, from 
Japan to Pakistan. Articles, book reviews, and review articles are published 
in the four regular numbers annually, In addition, a fifth number, the 
“Bibliography of Asian Studies,” lists significant books and articles in 
Western languages published on this area during the preceding year. 


Membership in the Association, which includes a subscription to the five 
numbers of the Journal and the Association’s Newsletter, is $10.00 a year, 
domestic or foreign (with a special $7.00 rate for students). For subscrip- 
tion or membership, apply to the Secretary of the Association, Box 2067, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 











LOOKING FOR A BOOK PUBLISHER? 


It is no secret that publication is regarded as the foundation stone of a scholar’s 
career. In order to gain recognition, prestige, and advancement, the scholar must 
seek publication. 


Exposition Press offers scholars a complete publishing service, under our 
special academic imprint, Exposition-University Books. Though the proportion 
of scholarly publications in the lists of the trade houses is shrinking, due to eco- 
nomic pressures, several of our recent titles in the academic fields have gained 
popular reviews, professional recognition and steady sales. These books are the 
result of a publishing plan that is bringing a steady flow of scholarly writers to 
Exposition Press. They reflect the high editorial standards and quality of design 
and production which have won the respect of libraries, schools, booksellers and 
critics. i 













FREE! The behind-the-scenes story of book publishing revealed in two 

° fact-filled, illustrated brochures, containing a detailed description of 
our 40%-royalty subsidy plan including a breakdown of contract terms and 
typical costs (in print for the first time). Copies are available on request. Your 
inquiries and manuscripts are invited. An editorial appraisal will be furnished 
promptly without obligation. 








Please write to Alfred P. Saunders, Editorial Department. 


EXPOSITION PRESS, Main Office, 386 Park Ave. S., New York 16, N.Y. 
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THE LIVING AND THE DEAD 
by W. Lroyp WARNER 


In this fifth and final volume of the famed Yankee City Series, the political life, folk heroes, communal cer 
monies, holy days, holidays, myths and religious rituals of an American community are recorded and analyze | 
for their meanings beyond what the society sees in them. 87.5: 


POLITICAL ORIGINS IN THE NEW DIPLOMACY, 1917-1918 
by ARNO J. MAYER 


A study of the struggle for power between parties of the Right and Left inside Europe's major belligerent natior ` 
of World War I in the key period when Europe's political and idealogical equilibrium broke under the combine 
impact of military stalemate, the Russian Revolution, and American intervention. $6.C° 


ESSAYS ON THE WELFARE STATE 
by RicHarp M. Trrmuss 


Two broad themes—changes in social structure and institutions, and developments in social policy—are discusse 
by the head of the Department of Social Service and Administration at the London School of Economics. H: 
remarkably wide range of ideas and facts, presented in a challenging way, enable us to see some of the great issuc: 
of social justice and freedom in a new light. “A rich mine of information and ideas."—The Reporter $3.5 


aa YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICU ` 





PURCHASE OF BACK ISSUES OF 
THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 
The following issues of the Review will be purchased by The American Political 


Science Association, 1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., for 
$1.00 each: 


Vol. No. Date Vol. No. Date 
1 1 November, 1906 29 6 December, 1935 
1 2 February, 1907 30 1 February, 1936 
1 4 August, 1907 31 1 February, 1937 
2 Title Page and 34 1 February, 1940 
Contents 1907-1908 37 5 October, 1943 
2 1 November, 1907 38 1 February, 194-1 
2 2 February, 1908 38 2 April, 1944 
2 3 May, 1908 38 3 June, 1944 
2 4 November, 1908 39 4 August, 1945 
3 1 February, 1909 39 5 October, 1945 
3 2 May, 1909 40 1 February, 1946 
3 3 August, 1909 40 5 October, 1946 
3 4 November, 1909 41 1 February, 1947 
4 i February, 1910 42 1 February, 1948 
4 3 August, 1910 43 1 February, 1949 
4 4 November, 1910 43 2 April, 1949 
5 1 February, 1911 44 1 March, 1950 
5 2 May, 1911 44 3 September, 1950 
5 4 November, 1911 (Supplement) 
10 1 February, 1916 46 1 March, 1952 
11 1 February, 1917 48 2 June, 1954 
21 1 February, 1927 49 3 Septernber, 1955 
22 1 February, 1928 51 1 March, 1957) 
23 4 November, 1929 51 4 December, 1957 ; 
25 4 November, 1931 52 1 March, 1958 | 
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_ Oil and State in the Middle East 


By Grorcr LENczowskI, University of California, Berkeley 


Wrirren by an astute political analyst, this book answers the need for a more 
systematic treatment of the challenges—political, legal, economic, and social—con- 
fronting the foreign-owned oil industry in the Middle East and suggests ways in 
which they might be met. For Winter Publication 


Governments and Politics of 
Southeast Asia 


Edited by Grorce McT. Kanum, Cornell University 


Contributions as follows: THAILAND, by Davm A. Witson; BURMA, by Joser 
SILVERSTEIN; INDONESIA, by Herpert Ferru; MALAYA and SINGAPORE, by 
J. Norman Parmer; VIETNAM, by Wexts C. KLEIN and MARJORIE WEINER; and 
THE PHILIPPINES, by Davin WuRFEL 


Tsss clearly written and authoritative volume traces relevant aspects of each area’s 
historical development, analyzes its contemporary setting and political processes, 
and discusses its major problems. 


The authors use a broadly uniform pattern of organization, but their approach 
is flexible enough to do justice to the differences in the various cultural and po- 
litical orders. 548 pages, maps, $6.50 


Major Governments of Asia 


Edited by Grorce McT, Kanin, Cornell University 


Contributions as follows: CHINA, by Haroip C. Hinton; JAPAN, by NOBUTAKA 
Ixe; INDIA, by Norman D. PALMER; PAKISTAN, by Kerru B. CALLARD; and 
INDONESIA, by Grorce MeT. KAHIN 


“Tarse objective and informed studies provide the opportunity for a much more 
balanced and understanding attitude towards the major Asian states to be acquired 
with very little initial effort. The scholarship, authority, and skill of the authors 
are continually apparent, not least in their success in stimulating the newcomer 
to further reading, for which they have provided extensive annotated reading 
lists.” -Royal Central Asian Society. 620 pages, maps, charts. 

Educational Edition, $5.50 


Ekg 
F, 29 o% CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


$ 9 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 
69-49 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 


Paul P. Van Riper, Cornell University. “Replete with facts, illustrations, and quotations, it 
is well organized and smoothly if not excitingly written. The tremendous amount of research and 
reading, apparently carried on over much of the past two decades, is clearly reflected not only in the 
text but also in the helpful bibliographical notes appended to most of the chapters and in the abun- 
dance of supporting footnotes. It will be a useful addition to the growing armory of teachers, scholars, 
and students concerned with the development of public personnel administration or the history of 
public administration generally.”—Frederick C. Mosher, University of California (Berkeley), American 
Political Science Review, March, 1959. xvi -+ 588 pp. $7.50 


LEADERSHIP IN ADMINISTRATION: A Sociological Interpretation 


Philip Selznick, University of California, Berkeley. “...happily devoid of a single word of 
jargon and deals in stimulating fashion with a subject that has been neglected in the current literature 
of organizational theory ...the Selznick volume deserves special recognition for its readability and 
for its suggestive, stimulating ideas.’—Marver Bernstein, Princeton University, American Political 


Science Review, March, 1959. xii -+ 162 pp. $4.00 


ROLES OF THE CITIZEN: Principles and Practices 


William S. Vincent, Columbia University. “Vincent's Roles of the Citizen...contains a lot of 
very useful information for the teacher and student of civics and political parties.”—Lloyd M. Short, 
University of Minnesota. viii + 452 pp. $5.25 


To be published in 1960 
MAJOR GOVERNMENTS OF MODERN EUROPE 


Herman Finer, University of Chicago. Replaces Professor Finer’s Governments of Greater 
European Powers. Virtually completely rewritten with the addition of a brilliant introduction on the 
crucial problems of government in the Twentieth Century. 780 pp. est. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 


Cecil V. Crabb, Jr., Vassar College. A new treatment of United States foreign policy with the empha- 
sis on analysis. Major problems and world politics are presented in a way that reveals motivations and 
goals, thus providing the student with bases to guide his own evaluation of foreign policy in the future. 
650 pp. est. 


HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL POLITICS (Second Edition) 


Paul P. Van Riper, Cornell University. The second edition of a book that shows the individual 
how to influence voters and win elections. Extensive use of materials from the two political parties, 
independent civic organizations, and pressure groups. 352 pp. est. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books in Evanston, Ulinois, and Elmsford, New York 
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THREE CONSTITUTIONAL COURTS: A COMPARISON* 


TAYLOR COLE 
Duke University 


Two years ago, when an astute critic made a half-century appraisal of 
comparative politics in the United States, he reminded us that the 
American Political Science Association was founded in 1903 as an out- 
growth of moves to establish a National Conference on Comparative 
Legislation. During the more than half-century that followed, the writ- 
ings in comparative government and politics have reflected the influ- 
ences which have made themselves felt in the discipline as a whole. The 
attention given by Charles E. Merriam after World War I to “informal 
government,” ‘underlying processes and relations,” and “social bases of 
political cohesion” is fully appreciated now by those who are projecting 
comparative studies of political socialization.2 In the 1930s, Carl J. 
Friedrich’s writings pointed up the need for more adequate conceptual- 
ization when combined with appropriate appreciation of empirical re- 
search.’ Mention should also be made of the earlier works of Herman 
Finer.* In their respective ways, albeit in varying degrees, all of these 
writers recognized the need for an increased emphasis upon the informal 
and extra-legal factors affecting the political process, and for more con- 
cern with generalization and theory. 

Prior to World War II, there had been a growing belief in some quar- 
ters that much of the work in comparative government was a mere 

* Presidential address delivered at the annual meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, Washington, D.C., September 3, 1959. 

1 Sigmund Neumann, “Comparative Polities: A Half-Century Appraisal,” Journal of 
Politics, Vol. 19, pp. 369-90 (1957). 

2 Note particularly his Making of Citizens (Chicago, 1931), with the subtitle, “A Com- 
parative Study of Methods of Civic Training,” in which Merriam sought to summarize 
and provide a central interpretation for eight country studies in series on civic training. 

3 See the introductory chapter of his Constitutional Government and Politics (Boston, 
1937), subsequently published in revisions under the title of Constitutional Government 


and Democracy. 
4 Esp., Theory and Practice of Modern Government (2 vols., London, 1932). 
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parochial accumulation of facts about Western institutions.® The needs 
experienced during the War called for far more systematic classification 
and interpretation of existing data, as well as for the use of new sources 
of information. Developments of the postwar period—the cold war, the 
anti-colonial movements, and the growth of nationalism in various parts 
of the globe—helped place a premium on policy-oriented research. 

In this setting, and cognizant of the efforts in the social science dis- 
ciplines to seek for a greater comparability of research findings, the Com- 
mittee on Comparative Politics of the Social Science Research Council 
was established in 1954. On the basis of some common orientation and 
with a bias for functional analysis, this committee has encouraged a 
large number of studies focused on political groups in Western and non- 
Western countries. These efforts are necessarily experimental. They 
have provoked some questions as to whether the interest group ap- 
proach will lead to better understanding of political institutions and 
behaviors than would other approaches.” Notwithstanding, this ‘“pio- 
neering” represents one of the most promising and provocative group 
research efforts in comparative politics today. 

Work in comparative administration has also developed rapidly since 
World War II under the auspices of governments, universities, and pro- 
fessional societies. Moreover, serious attempts are being made to move 
beyond the “action research” which has held the center of the stage in 
the past.* New American journals have appeared, such as the American 
Journal of Comparative Law, and Comparative Studies in Society and 
History. Both foreign and domestic institutes and centers are directing 
greater attention to research in comparative politics. This is also true of 
the international associations, including the International Political 
Science Association. The Study of Comparative Government and Politics, 


5 E.g., Roy C. Macridis, The Study of Comparative Government (New York, 1955). 

6 Over 100 articles, and formal and informal papers, have resulted from the work of 
the Committee. For an explanation of its evolving rationale, see Gabriel A. Almond, “A 
Comparative Study of Interest Groups and the Political Process,” this Review, Vol. 52, 
pp. 270-82 (1958), and Lucian W. Pye, ‘‘Political Modernization and Research on the 
Political Socialization Process” (mimeo, July, 1959). The major collective and interpretive 
effort of this Committee to date is the forthcoming volume, The Politics of the Under- 
developed Areas, which deals with the characteristics and classification of the political 
systems and the process of political development in the new countries of Africa, South 
America, South Asia, and the Middle East, by Gabriel A. Almond, James 8. Coleman, 
Lucian W. Pye, George O. Blanksten, Dankwart A. Rustow, and Myron Wiener. 

7 Joseph LaPalombara, “The Utility and Limitations of Interest, Group Theory in 
Non-American Field Situations” (mimeographed ms. of paper to appear in a forthcoming 
issue of the Journal of Politics), p. 6. 

8 Note the current program of the American Society for Public Administration. On the 
literature, see, for example, Robert V. Presthus, “Behavior and Bureaucracy in Many 
Cultures,” Public Administration Review, Vol. 19, pp. 25-35 (1959). 
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edited by Gunnar Heckscher,” and Interest Groups on Four Continents, 
edited by Henry W. Ehrmann,!° embody some of the reflections of for- 
eign and American political scientists on the scope, methodology, ob- 
jectives, and trends in comparative politics. 

As Charles S. Hyneman recently reminded us in his The Study of 
Politics,” there are many paths for the laborer to follow in this vineyard. 
Each of us will doubtless be guided in that direction to which his inter- 
est, training, and experience point. 

This evening, we have set for ourselves a modest assignment in an 
area which has received too little attention and which is deserving of 
more study in the future. That will be to examine, comparatively, the 
Constitutional Courts of three Western European countries—those of 
West Germany, Italy, and Austria. We shall discuss the reasons for their 
creation, some of their most significant decisions, and the general posi- 
tion which they occupy in their own political systems. 


I 


Constitutional Courts have been established in the three countries in 
accordance with the provisions of their respective Constitutions, as im- 
plemented by the necessary legislation. These Constitutions are the 
Austrian one of 1920 (as amended in 1925 and 1929) which was reinsti- 
tuted during the uncertain postwar period in 1945, the Italian Constitu- 
tion of 1948, and the West German Basic Law of 1949. Though the 
Austrian Constitution presents a special case, all three may be classed as 
of post-World War II vintage. The Constitutions of West Germany and 
Italy were the product of negative revolutions, reflecting a deep distaste 
for the “dismal past.” As characterized by our Chairman of this evc- 
ning, ‘‘the political theory of the new Constitutions which are democratic 
in the traditional Western sense... revolves... around four major 
focal points which distinguish them from their predecessors: (1) reaflfir- 
mation of human rights, but (2) efforts to restrict these rights in such a 
way as to make them unavailable to the enemies of constitutional 
democracy, (8) stress upon social goals and their implementation 
through socialization, but (4) efforts to circumscribe the goals and their 
implementation in such a way as to prevent the reémergence of total- 
itarian methods and dictatorship.’’” To achieve these goals, the specially 
provided Constitutional Courts were to play an important part. 


? (London, 1957). 

10 (Pittsburgh, 1958). 

u (Urbana, 1959). 

2 C., J. Friedrich, “The Political Theory of the New Democratic Constitutions,” Review 
of Politics, Vol. 12, pp. 217-18 (1950). 
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In seeking the explanations for the adoption of these special Courts, 
we are reminded that judicial review in continental Europe, as in the 
United States, had its roots in the higher law background and concep- 
tions of ancient and medieval times. The precedents for special courts to 
`- protect the fundamentality of the Constitution can be traced at least as 
far back as the 18th century, when written constitutions came into 
being, with the proposals of Abbé Siéyés in the 1790s for the creation of 
a constitutional jury. The work of a succession of distinguished advo- 
cates of judicial review, who refused to accept some of the implications 
and influences stemming from the French Revolution, followed at later 
periods. 

That this heritage and this special advocacy were alone inadequate to 
account for the later creation of Constitutional Courts is evident from a 
glance at the history of Western Europe. It was not until postmortems 
on World War I that the Austrian Constitutional Court came into being. 
And there were particular considerations after World War II which gave 
an impetus to the establishment of special courts in West Germany and 
Italy. 

The most obvious influence was that of national precedent. In the 
case of West Germany, there were precedents which could be traced 
from the constitutional proposals of the National Assembly of 1848 down 
to the history of the National Supreme Court (Reichsgericht), and of 
the High Court (Staatsgerichtshof) of the Weimar period. The High 
Court had jurisdiction over the settlement of disputes between states 
(Länder) and between states and the Reich, as well as over impeachment 
cases. The Supreme Court passed upon the compatibility of state laws 
with federal laws, and it reviewed the constitutional validity not only of 
state, but also in several instances of federal legislation. But there were 
various limitations which operated to restrict the scope and effectiveness 
of the activities of these Courts. In Austria, traces of the Austrian Con- 
stitutional Court can be found in constitutional developments of the 
period between 1848-1851, and especially in the establishment in 1867 
of the Court of the Empire (Reichsgericht). As time went on, this Court 
exercised jurisdiction over the claims of the provinces (Ldnder) against 
the Empire and vice versa; it dealt with conflicts of competence between 
judicial and administrative authorities at both the provincial and na~ 
tional level, and with complaints of citizens over the violation of consti- 
tutionally guaranteed political rights after other remedies had been ex- 
hausted. As for Italy, though there were certain pre-1922 procedures 
and institutions which pointed toward judicial review, these were of 


13 David Deener, “Judicial Review in Modern Constitutional Systems,” this Review, 
Vol. 46, pp. 1079-83 (1952). 
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limited significance. The first noteworthy Italian precedent was pro- 
vided by the Sicilian High Court, created by the Regional Statute of 
May 15, 1946. 

Foreign example can also be stressed. Certain of the practices and 
procedures in Switzerland, particularly the use of the constitutional 
complaint, were given serious attention during the drafting of the Bonn 
Basic Law. The exercise of judicial review by the United States Supreme 
Court has received continued attention in European countries. As one 
Italian professor has observed, the “impact of Marbury vs. Madison was 
felt in Italy almost a century and a half after the decision.’’* To these 
considerations may be added indirect pressures which were brought to 
bear by the occupying powers after 1945, especially by the United States 
in Germany. However, evidence that direct Allied pressure was re- 
sponsible for the final action taken is lacking in all three instances. 

But it was definitely the reaction to excesses of the Fascist and Nazi 
regimes which was the most important factor in the decisions finally 
taken in Austria to restore her Constitution of 1920, as amended in 
1925 and 1929, with its provision for a Constitutional Court; and in 
Italy and Germany, to establish new Courts. There was remarkable 
unanimity among most of the democratic parties in all three countries 
to grant the power of judicial review to some type of court. This same 
reaction helps explain the incorporation of elaborate bills of rights, to 
protect the individual, and of federalistic arrangements which, while 
borrowing from the past, were directed against the centralization of the 
Fascist period. Judicial review, in some hands, was widely accepted as 
necessary to safeguard these guaranteed liberties and arrangements. 
Disagreements existed over the type of court, its organization and com- 
position, and over the method of selecting the judges. The answers were 
provided by the special Constitutional Courts. In short, external influ- 
ences and pressures combined with domestic concerns to explain the 
final decisions which were taken. 

The most controversial of these decisions, as evidenced in the debates 
in the Constituent Assembly in Austria in 1919-20, and in the German 
Parliamentary Council and the Italian Constituent Assembly between 


14 Giuseppino Treves, “Judicial Review of Legislation in Italy,” Journal of Public Law, 
Vol. 7, p. 345 (1958). 

1 Even in Germany, there is considerable evidence for the view expressed by Rudolf 
Katz, Vice President of the Federal Constitutional Court, that there was no necessary 
causal relationship between the original Allied demands and the final German action. Sce 
comments and literature cited in the author’s “The West German Federal Constitutional 
Court: An Evaluation after Six Years,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 20, pp. 283-84 (1958), 
and “The Bundesverfassungsgericht, 1956-1958: An American Appraisal,” Jahrbuch des 
Offentlichen Rechts, Vol. 8, pp. 29-47 (1959). 
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1946-49, turned on the manner of selecting the judges. These discus- 
sions were concerned with the degree of independence to be accorded the 
Court from the political departments, especially from the parliament. In 
all three instances, compromises were effected, which provided for a 
method of selection differing from that used in choosing the judges of 
the highest regular court and which allowed for some participation by 
both houses of parliament in the selection process. Today, in Germany 
the 20 judges of the two Senates, or “twin courts,” are selected by parlia~ 
ment, one-half of them by the Bundestag and one-half by the Bundesrat; 
six of them are chosen from the judiciary for life and the remainder for 
8-year terms. In Italy, one-third of the 15 judges are chosen by the 
magistracy of the three highest Courts (Cassation, Council of State, and 
Accounts), one-third by the two houses of parliament sitting together, 
and one-third by the President—all eventually to hold office for 12-year 
terms. In Austria, the President, the Vice President, and 6 of the addi- 
tional 12 judges, as well as 3 substitutes, are appointed by the President 
from nominees of the Federal Government; the remaining 6 judges, and 
3 substitutes, are appointed in part on the recommendation of the 
lower house, the National Council, and in part on the recommendation 
of the upper house, the Federal Council. Unlike a majority of the Ger- 
man justices and all of the Italian justices, these are appointed for life. 
No instances of the use of the removal power over members by the 
Courts? during the post-World War II period have been recorded, 
though there have been resignations. In the three countries, provisions 
are made for the appointment to the Courts of practicing judges and 
high administrative officials, as well as professors of law. Indeed, the 
substantial percentage of professors on all of the Courts!’ reflects the 
long-established practice in continental European countries to look to- 
ward the universities in making high judicial appointments. 
= Partisan considerations have played their part in the selections, 
though it has not always been possible to document the extent to which 
such factors have been controlling. The many early criticisms of the 
German procedure of selection have been based in part on the charge 
1 In West Germany, by the Federal President upon the request and with the. consent 
of the Court; in Italy and Austria, by the Courts acting directly. 

. 17 Of the present 20 justices on the German Federal Constitutional Court, seven are 
professors (who retain their professional status on a part-time basis); and of the 15 justices 
in Italy at the end of 1958, some 10 held the title of professor. The President and Vice 
President, as well as other members of the Austrian Constitutional Court today, are 
professors in Vienna and other universities. The Constitutional Council of the Fifth 
French Republie (which can hardly be designated as a “constitutional court”) contains 
no professor of law for special reasons. See Stanley H. Hoffmann, “The French Constitu- 


tion of 1958: I. The Final Text and Its Prospects,” this Ruvizw, Vol. 53, p. 341, n. 37 
(1959). 
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that political affiliation was more important than professional attain- 
ment, but it should be noted that all of the German judges except two 
have been elected unanimously, and re-election has been customary. The 
operation of Proporz, that is, the proportional allocation of administra- 
tive and other posts on the basis of the strength of the two major coali- 
tion parties, was discussed in 1957, in connection with the appointment 
of a new president of the Austrian Constitutional Court.1® Italy had the 
greatest difficulties in securing the enabling legislation necessary to 
implement the constitutional provisions regarding the Court'® and in 
selecting the judges after the implementing legislation had been finally 
passed in 1953. The requirement that 5 of the judges must be selected by 
a three-fifths majority of the two houses of parliament, where approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the seats were held by the left-wing parties which 
demanded representation, presented particular difficulties and provided 
the background for much of the maneuvering which occurred.?° 

But, withal, there has been only limited criticism of the judges after 
their selection; on the contrary, there has been general commendation, 
though the anonymity attached to the method of making decisions and 
the absence of dissenting opinions may offer protection from public 
criticism of the partisan and incompetent judge. In short, the judges 
have become “‘judicialized” rather than “‘politicalized’”’ with the passage 
of time. 

The jurisdiction of the West German Constitutional Court is the most 
extensive and that of the Italian Court the most limited of the threc 
Courts. With variations as to scope and application, the Courts in all 
three countries have the power to review the constitutienality of federal 
and state, or provincial and regional, legislation.” They pass upon dis- 
putes involving “conflicts of competence” between the central goverr- 
ments and the states, provinces, or regions, as well as between thesc 
latter political units. They also can decide jurisdictional disputes be- 


18 See Berichte und Informationen, Dec. 6, 1957, and Die Wochen-Presse, Dec. 29, 1956 
and Jan. 19, 1957; also Herbert P. Secher, ‘Coalition Government: The Case of the 
Second Austrian Republic,” this Review, Vol. 52, p. 799 (1958). 

19 One of the several reasons for this delay was the hesitancy of parliament to set upa 
body which would restrict parliament’s powers. See John Clarke Adams and Paolo Barile, 
“The Italian Constitutional Court in Its First Two Years of Activity,” Buffalo Law 
Review, Vol. 7, pp. 250-265 (1957-58). This difficulty has reminded these two authors of 
the legendary story of Bertoldo, who was sentenced to be hanged and then was entrusted 
with the responsibility of finding an appropriate tree. In Bertoldo’s case there were ex- 
plainable delays, 

20 Note the account in David G. Farrelly, “The Italian Constitutional Court,” Italian 
Quarterly, Vol. 1, pp. 58-56 (1957). 

21 All three differentiate between “incidental” proceedings, arising out of a pending 
trial, and “principal” proceedings, i.e., those instituted by a governmental organ. 
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tween “organs” of government at the national level in West Germany 
and Italy, and between the courts, or courts and administrative author- 
ities, in Austria. They can try impeachments or accusations against cer- 
tain officials at the national level in West Germany and Italy, or against 
federal and provincial officials in Austria. Both the Austrian and West 
German Courts have some jurisdiction in cases involving disputed elec- 
tions and international law. In addition, each Court possesses some spe- 
cial competences which are unique to it. For example, the West German 
Court may pass upon the constitutionality of political parties and the 
forfeiture of basic rights. Advisory opinions were authorized by legisla- 
tion in Germany until the repeal of the empowering provisions in 1956. 
But a mere mention of the competences of the Courts will tell little, 
without a recognition that their functioning depends heavily upon the 
nature of the social structures within which they operate. These societies 
have been referred to as fragmented ones in which there is sharp com- 
petition between political cultures. The extent of political involvement 
by the citizen and the development of institutional pluralism vary in the 
three countries; the degree of consensus, on procedural if not substantive 
matters, is lower in all instances than that to be found, for example, in 
Britain.” The legal backgrounds of the three countries, with their differ- 
ing ingredients of Roman and Germanic law, affect the position of the 
judges. And there are many other considerations which have a bearing 
on the role of the Courts. The federalism of West Germany and Austria, 
and the “attenuated federalism” of Italy, merit particular attention. 
The nature of the party system (with the trend toward the two-party 
system in West. Germany, government by party cartel “with built-in 
opposition” in Austria,” and shifting coalitions based upon a mass party 
in the center in Italy) affects the legislative product of the parliaments 
which is subject to review by the Courts. We must of necessity leave 
these matters with only passing mention, though with a full appreciation 
of their significance in appraising the work of the Constitutional Courts. 


II 


In examining the work of the Courts, some attention may be directed 
to selected decisions dealing with (1) equality before the law, (2) federal- 
ism, (3) delegation of legislative powers, and (4) legislation and public 


22 Note the provocative comparisons in Herbert J. Spiro, Government by Constitution 
(New York, 1959), ch. 22. 

33 An expression used by Otto Kirchheimer, ‘The Waning of Opposition in Parlia- 
mentary Regimes,” Social Research, Vol. 24, pp. 127-56 (1957); cf. Charles A. Gulick, 
“Austria’s Socialists in the Trend toward a Two-Party System: An Interpretation of 
Postwar Elections,” Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 11, pp. 539-62 (1958). 
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service relationships dating from the Fascist and National Socialist 
periods. i 

The Constitutions of each of the three countries contain an almost 
identical guarantee that “all persons shall be equal before the law.’ In 
addition, they include certain other clauses which are to make more 
specific the general guarantees. The differences among these reflect the 
varied historical cireumstances under which these constitutional pro- 
visions had their origins. 

The significance of the equality before the law guarantees must be 
viewed in the light of the accessibility of the Courts in question. West 
Germany, to speak generally, provides a more liberal access to the 
Court than either Austria or Italy. For the individual, two avenues are 
open to the German Court, the most widely used being the constitu- 
tional complaint.” Under this arrangement, any person can question 
before the Court a law, an act having the force of law, or an administra- 
tive decision and order, which violates his constitutional guarantees, in- 
cluding equal protection before the law. He likewise may, during pro- 
ceedings in regular courts, secure the judicial review of legislation, which 
allegedly infringes his rights, though the courts.themselves must deter- 
mine whether the access to the Constitutional Court is justified. While 
the Austrian system also provides two somewhat comparable modes of 
access, they are more narrowly construed than in Germany. In Italy, 
the access to the Constitutional Court is still more limited, as there is 
only the one procedure of judicial review. The institution of constitu- 
tional complaint, as it exists in Germany and, in a modified form in 
Austria,” is unknown in Italy. e 

The West German Court, in the cases before it, has applied the gen- 
eral principle that equal protection prohibits differential treatment of 
that which is essentially equal but “it does not prevent that which is 
essentially unequal from being treated by the legislature differentially 
in proportion to its inequality.’’?? There must be a reasonableness cf 


* West Germany: Art. 3; Austria: Art. 7; Italy: Art. 3. In the following discussion, 
I am heavily indebted to Mr. W. R. Dallmayr for his assistance. 

2 Though a number of nuisance and facetious complaints are submitted, the Court in 
West Germany has based an increasing percentage of its important decisions on selections 
from the 4,800 complaints which had been made prior to December, 1958. An illustration 
of the facetious complaint was one which contended that the refusal of police to extend 
the time during which “bars” might be kept open violated the constitutionally guaranteed 
right of freedom of assembly. 

28 Against individual decrees and acts of the administration, but not against lav, 
ordinances, or court rulings. 

27 1 Entscheidungen des Bundesverfassungsgerichts (hereafter cited as B.V.G.E.) 52; ef. 
Gerhard Leibholz, Die Gleichheit vor dem Gezetz (2d ed., Berlin and Munich, 1959), pp. 
1-12, 
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classification in all instances, even outside the range of the specific 
prohibition of discrimination on the grounds of sex, race, descent, 
language, place of birth, or religious belief. At the same time, the Court 
—applying the guarantee of equal rights to men and women—has recog- 
nized permissible distinctions involving the biological and functional 
differences of the sexes. Thus, on May 10, 195728 the Court rejected two 
constitutional complaints by male plaintiffs who alleged that the pro- 
visions of the Criminal Code under which they had been committed 
violated Article 3 of the Basic Law, in that these provisions provided no 
punishment for women convicted of comparable offenses. In a highly 
publicized decision announced on July 29, 1959,2° the Court held that 
certain provisions of the Civil Code*® violated Article 3, Sections 2 and 
3 (as well as Article 6) of the Basic Law in that they denied the equal 
status of man and wife with regard to their children. Several housewives 
had brought constitutional complaints before the Court alleging that 
these statutory provisions accorded to the father the right of legal repre- 
sentation and certain other rights with respect to the child, and thereby 
discriminated against the mother. The Court found no biological or 
functional differences between man and wife which justified the statu- 
tory differentiations.# 

This was the first major instance involving family relations where the 
Court has based its decision specifically upon the provisions of the Basic 
Law concerning equality of the sexes. The Austrian Court had in the 
previous year held the provisions of Section 26, paragraph 3, of the In- 
come Tax Law of 1953, providing for joint taxation of man and wife, to 
violate Article 7*of the Constitution in differentiating between the sexes 
for tax purposes.” This case, and others involving the granting of con- 


238 6 B.V.G.H. 389. 

29 1 BvR 205/58. 

30 Secs. 1628 and 1629, paragraph 1. These provisions had not been altered by the 
Equal Protection Law of June 18, 1957. See J. Leyser, ‘ ‘Equality of the Spouses’ Under 
the New German Law,” American Journal of Comparative Law, Vol. 7, pp. 276-87 (1958). 

31 We cannot avoid quoting from an editorial in an American newspaper which com- 
mented on this decision: “Thus from Karlsruhe comes the news that father no longer 
has the last word. It is triumph for the species. Of course, at this point, the German wife 
has only acquired a sort of deadlock. There is no last word. Give her time, however, and 
we may be sure that she not only will have deprived mere man of the last word but will, 
as has her American counterpart, have appropriated it, herself.” Durham Sun, July 5, 
1959, p. 3. 

8 Decision of March 29, 1958; G 1, 2, 3, 5, 29, 30/58. The Federal Constitutional Court 
in West Germany had in 1957 invalidated somewhat comparable provisions of the Income 
Tax Law of 1951, but, while expressing some doubts as to the compatibility of these statu- 
tory provisions with Art. 3 of the Basic Law, the West German Court had based its deci- 
sion on the grounds of violation of Art. 6, paragraph 1, of the Basic Law. 6 B.V.G.E. 55. 
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cessions and the treatment of public employees, illustrate the extension 
of the applicability of the equality before the law provisions to new 
aspects of social relationships. 

Aside from the fact that access of the individual to the Courts is 
limited in Italy, there are other considerations which explain why the 
Italian Court seems to have accepted the most restrictive view on equal 
protection. In review cases, it allows the widest discretion to a legislative 
finding of facts. Said the Court in a decision in 1957: “the evaluation of 
the relevance of the diversity of situations in which the individuals sub- 
ject to the legal regulations find themselves cannot but be reserved to 
the discretion of the legislature, as long as the limits specified in the firs’ 
paragraph of Article 3 are observed” ; however, the “principle of equal- 
ity is violated when the legislators subject to an indiscriminate discipline 
situations which they consider themselves and declare to be different.’’* 

It has been particularly in cases involving equality before the law thai 
the West German Federal Constitutional Court has given some evidence 
of its recognition of a higher law above the positive law, that is, of a 
superior and unwritten constitutional law. Though there were earlier 
statements by the Court to which natural law adherents might point, 
the Court perhaps gave its clearest expression of the acceptance of a 
“hierarchy of norms within the Basic Law” and of certain natural law 
“guidelines” in a decision of December 18, 1953,*> involving the equality 
of the rights of men and women. There the Court did acknowledge the 
possibility in “extreme cases” of conflicts between the positive law of the 
Basic Law and of the higher law. The Court was here reflecting some- 
thing of the natural law revival in post-World War II Germany, which 
had resulted in part from a reaction against the earlier positivist justifi- 
cations for the Nazi regime. Since 1953, it appears that the Court has 
been deliberately more careful in its references. It has tended more to 
stress the “basic principles” of the Constitution as expressed in the 
specific provisions of the Basic Law, and it is being cautious in providing 


8 Raccolta Ufficiale delle Sentenze e Ordinanze della Corte Costituzionale (hereafter cited 
as R.U.), No. 3, Vol. 2, 1957, p. 21, at 27. 

3 R.U., No. 53, Vol. 6, p. 68 (1958); also cited in Treves, “Judicial Review of Legisla- 

tion in Italy,” loc. eit., p. 351. 

% 3 B.V.G.H. 225. 

38 Such words and phrases as “supra-positive basic norms,” ‘natural justice,” “funda- 
mental postulates of justice,” ‘norms of objective ethics,” ete., have been used in cases. 
Cf. Heinrich Rommen, “Natural Law in Decisions of the Federal Supreme Court and of 
the Constitutional Courts in Germany,” Natural Law Forum, Vol. 4, pp. 1-25 (1959); 
Gottfried Dietze, “Unconstitutional Constitutional Norms? Constitutional Development 
in Postwar Germany,” Virginia Law Review, Vol. 42, pp. 1-22 (1956). 
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continuing opportunity to reopen the debates on “unconstitutional 
constitutional norms.” 

Of the three Courts, the Italian Court has been the most careful to 
confine its reasoning narrowly to the provisions of the Constitution and 
to avoid overt reference to value judgments based on natural law in its 
decisions. Certainly, the Italian Court has insisted that its jurisdiction 
is limited to examination of the compatibility of laws and of acts having 
the force of law with the Constitution, and that it is not competent to 
pass upon the constitutionality of constitutional norms. The position 
of the Austrian Court appears to be different from the other two: it has 
not rejected completely the review of constitutional norms, as has the 
Italian Court, nor has it claimed the right to subject constitutional pro- 
visions to review in the light of higher or natural law precepts. In its 
much discussed decision on provincial citizenship on December 12, 
1952,38 the Court recognized that it could not review the substance of 
constitutional provisions in the light of higher or supra-positive ideas 
“since, in general, any standard for such an examination is missing.” 
It has, however, insisted upon its power to decide whether a proposed 
amendment involves a “total revision of the Constitution” and hence is 
subject to a popular referendum.* In this instance, the Court must go 
beyond the formal requirements of enactment to a consideration of 
those basic constitutional principles whose alteration would involve 
“total revision.”® Thus, in all three countries, the quest of the judges 
for foundations on which to base some of their decisions regarding in- 
dividual rights and, specifically, the application of the equality before 
the law provisiqns of the Constitutions, continues. 

The restraints which are imposed by a federalistic system and by 
federalistic arrangements upon the exercise of arbitrary power at the 


37 Cf. the author’s “The West German Federal Constitutional Court: An Evaluation 
after Six Years,” loc. cit., pp. 300-304, and the literature there cited. 

38 Sammlung der Erkenninisse und wichtigsten Beschluesse des VGH (hereafter cited as 
Slg.), No. 2455. 

39 For pertinent comments by the three Presidents of the Court during the period since 
1946, note Ludwig Adamovich, “Probleme der Verfassungsgerichtsbarkeit,” Juristische 
Blätter, Vol. 72, p. 73 (1950), and “Die Verfassungsmissige Funktion des Richters,” 
Osterreichische Juristenzeitung, Vol. 9, p. 410 (1954); Gustav Zigeuner, “Zehn Jahre Ver- 
fassungsgerichtshof in der Zweiten Republik,” Juristische Blätter, Vol. 78, pp. 631-32 
(1956); and the somewhat more natural-law oriented position of the present President, 
Walter Antoniolli, “Gleichheit vor dem Gesetz,” ibid., Vol. 78, pp. 611 ff. (1956). 

40 See Constitution, Arts. 44 and 140. 

a At this point, as Professor Felix Ermacora has said, “the Constitutional Court 
is... the guardian of the Constitution and also the guarantor of the implementation of 
the requirements of direct democracy.” “Die Bedeutung der Überprüfung von Bundes- 
verfassungsgesetzen durch den Österreichischen Verfassungsgerichtshof,” Juristische 
Blätter, Vol. 75, p. 589 (1953). 
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center were recognized by many of the framers of the Bonn Basic Law 
and the Italian Constitution. They also helped influence the sequence of 
events in Austria in 1919-20 and, again, during 1945-46. Since only four 
of the regions in Italy have as yet been created, the relationships in that 
state can be called only pseudo-federalistic. Nevertheless, the regions 
which have been established are guaranteed a significant degree of 
autonomy which can be altered only by constitutional amendment. 

It is easy to overstress the centralizing trends in West Germany, un- 
less there is adequate appreciation of the functioning of the Bundesrat 
and of the Federal Constitutional Court. Two of the most significant de- 
cisions of the Federal Constitutional Court, in particular, have evi- 
denced its efforts to draw the lines between the competences of the 
Federal and the state governments. In the highly controversial Con- 
cordat case, decided on March 26, 1957,” while the Court recognized 
that the Concordat of 1933 was still a binding treaty, it did sustain the 
school legislation of Lower Saxony as falling under its reserved powers. 

Several events in the spring and early summer of 1958 provided the 
setting for the much publicized atomic rearmament referenda cases in- 
volving the states of Hamburg, Bremen, and Hesse and decided on 
July 30, 1958.8 In the play of party politics, the Social Democratic 
Party had sought and failed to secure the passage by the Bundestag of 
an act to provide for a national referendum on atomic rearmament. It 
resorted to other tactics to secure what it termed ‘‘consultative plebis- 
cites.” The states of Hamburg and Bremen, both with legislative bodies 
containing Social Democratic majorities, passed legislation for holding 
referenda at the state level. At the request of the Federal Minister of 
Interior, the Federal Constitutional Court issued on May 27, 1958, re- 
straining orders to prevent the implementation of state laws pending a 
final decision by the Court as to their constitutionality. The Court, in 
following certain selected arguments of the Federal government in its 
joint decision, found the acts of Hamburg and Bremen to be unconsti- 
tutional. They represented attempts to provide for the participation of 
the citizens “in an area within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government.” In addition, “instructions” through referenda from the 
people of the state to “representatives” were violative of the Basic Law. 
The Court, in its brief decision, was particularly parsimonious in its dis- 
cussion of Article 28 of the Basic Law, which recognizes the right of the 
states to deal with their own constitutional organization as long as they 
meet “republican, democratic, and social rule of law” requirements. 
But, recognizing the restricted grounds on which it based its decisions, 


26 B.V.G.E. 309. 
8 2 BvF 3/58 and 2 BuF 6/58. See also 2 BuG 1/58 of July 30, 1958. 
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the Court did give evidence that it would impose limits on the efforts of 
the states to explore at the behest of a political party uncharted juris- 
dictional areas under the federal system. These, and other recent de- 
cisions,“ indicate some of the efforts of the Federal Constitutional Court 
to draw the lines between the competences of the federal and state 
governments. 

The Constitutional Court in Austria has been faced with equally com- 
plex problems. After World War II, this Court has taken again as a basis 
for some of its decisions the theory of freezing of the distribution of com- 
petences (Versteinerungstheorie) at a given time in the constitutional 
development during the First Republic. The date chosen was that of the 
effectiveness of the first constitutional amendment on October 1, 1925. 
Nevertheless, certain general trends in the decisions of the Court may 
be noted. During the first years after 1946, the Court’s decisions were 
seemingly directed toward the protection of the modest sphere of re- 
served powers of the provinces. However, in later years, the Court has 
more frequently decided in favor of the Federation. Thus, by a decision 
in 1951, the Constitutional Court upheld the second Nationalization 
Law of March 26, 1947, which recognized the power of the Federation to 
nationalize electricity and power plants.“’ Again in 1952, the Court sus- 
tained the law of 1949 providing for the equalization of economic bur- 
dens as falling within federal jurisdiction.** In a suit brought in 1953, 
while several provisions of the law establishing the Federal Chamber of 
Commerce were invalidated, the essential contentions of the plaintiff 
government of Vienna were rejected.*® In 1954, the Court recognized 


44 Note the decision of June 16, 1959, in which the Court held a Federal Law concerning 
the Payment of Compensation Claims of 1956 to be incompatible with Article 120 of the 
Basic Law in that it required the states to bear expenditures which represented obligations 
of the Federal Government (2 BoF 5/56); and the decision of July 14, 1959, in which the 
Court held that the 1957 Federal Law for the Establishment of a Foundation called 
“Prussian Cultural Property” and the Transfer of Assets of the former Land Prussia was 
not in violation of Article 135 of the Basic Law. 2 BoF 1/58. 

45 Slg., Nos. 2217 (1951), 2319 (1952), 2546 (1953), and 2721 (1954). 

46 Note Slg., No. 2087 (1951), where the Court criticized the Federation for using the 
powers granted in Art. 12, Sec. 1 (under which the Bund lays down the “basic principles” 
and the province retains the power of execution) in such a way as to infringe upon the 
competences of the province by providing detailed regulation of the subject matter in 
question. For earlier post-war cases, see Paul L. Baeck, “Postwar Judicial Review of 
Legislative Acts: Austria,” Tulane Law Review, Vol. 26, pp. 76-77 (1951-52). 

47 Slg., No. 2092 (1951). 

48 Slg., No. 2264 (1952). See the criticisms of this decision in Hans Spanner, “Die 
Prüfung von Gezetzen und Verordnungen durch den Verfassungsgerichtshof in der Zeit 
von 1950-1952,” Österreichische Zeitschrift für Öffentliches Recht, Vol. 6, pp. 181-82 (1954). 

49 Slg., No. 2500 (1953). See also H. P. Secher, “Representative Democracy or Chamber 
State” (mimeographed paper delivered at the 1959 Annual Meeting of the Midwest Con- 
ference of Political Scientists), pp. 9-10. 
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that the control of radio fell entirely within the jurisdiction of the Feder- 
ation;®° in 1956, the first Nationalization Law of 1946 was sustained.” 
These decisions must, of course, be compared with those which have 
favored the provinces.” But they must also be read in the light of the 
realities of the coalition government and of the changing international 
status of Austria, which have served to encourage federal legislation 
tending to narrow progressively the area of provincial autonomy. 

Though the constitutional provisions have been only partially imple- 
mented, regionalism in Italy has provided more than its share of legal 
controversy. Indeed, more than half of the 381 cases “disposed of” by 
the Italian Constitutional Court prior to March 31, 1957 involved dis- 
putes between the central government and the regions. The most con- 
troversial questions have involved the relations between the Sicilian 
High Court, which was created in accordance with Articles 24-30 of the 
Special Statute for Sicily on May 15, 1946, and was authorized to pass 
upon the constitutionality of laws enacted by the Sicilian legislature and 
the compatibility of national laws with the Regional Statute.** After the 
Italian Constitutional Court began to function in 1956, the problem of 
the relationship of the two Courts arose. In a decision of February 27, 
19575 the Constitutional Court refused to recognize the possibility of a 
coexisting and competing jurisdiction with the High Court, at least over 
subjects within the competence of the Constitutional Court. But there 
are still unsettled questions involving the relationships between the 
two, as recent decisions of the Constitutional Court bear witness. In- 
deed, the Italian Constitutional Court has evidenced a cautious ap- 
proach in its efforts to demarcate the autonomous sphere of the sensitive 
regions.’ 

Thus, the West German Court is looked upon more as a protector of 
the reserved powers of the states than is the Austrian Court. The de- 
cisions of the Federal Constitutional Court appear to be of the greater 

50 Slg., No. 2721 (1954). 

51 Slg., No. 3118 (1956). 

8 For references to certain of these cases, including ones involving hunting, real estate 
transactions, area planning, etc., see Felix Ermacora, “Die Entwicklung des Österreich- 
ischen Verfassungsrechts seit dem Jahre 1951,” Jahrbuch des Offentlichen Rechts, Vol. 6, 
p. 339 (1957), and Der Verfasswngsgerichtshof (Vienna, 1957), pp. 145-46. Note, particu- 
larly, a decision of June 28, 1958 (G 32/58) in which the Court declared unconstitutional a 
federal law of 1957 levying import duties on certain products, 

83 Adams and Barile, loc. cit., p. 258. 

5 The Sicilian Statute was converted by the Constituent Assembly, under pressure of 
time, into a Constitutional Law of Feb. 26, 1948, No. 2. 

8 R.U., No. 38, Vol. 2, p. 375. 

58 E.g., a decision of January 24, 1958. R.U., No. 7, Vol. 5, p. 61 (1958). 


57 Note the discussion by P. Biscaretti di Ruffia, “The First Two Years of Functioning 
of the Italian Constitutional Court,” Il Politico, Vol. 23, pp. 477 ff. (1958). 
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significance in the total political picture, but its competences are 
broader. Its decisions have commanded more attention, but it is the 
newer creation. There has been less concern generated by the decisions 
of the Austrian Court, possibly because there is little evidence that its 
decisions have threatened major parts of the legislative program of the 
coalition government. The jurisdictional controversies between the 
central government and the regions in Italy, while occupying much of 
the Court’s attention, necessarily have limited application. 

The concern over the dangers of unlimited delegation of legislative 
powers was reflected in the attempts of the Constitution makers to place 
constitutional restraints upon such delegation, as, for example, in Arti- 
cle 80 of the Basic Law in West Germany. This Article, empowering 
legislative bodies to authorize the Federal Government, a minister, or a 
state government, to issue decrees implementing legislation, requires 
that the “content, purpose, and scope” of the statutory basis be specific. 
In 1956,5! and again in 1958,5° the Court has found provisions of legisla- 
tion to be lacking in clarity as to “content, purpose, and scope” insofar 
as they authorized certain implementing decrees. But, said the Court in 
1958, in a case involving designated paragraphs of the Price Law of 
1948,® it is not necessary that “content, purpose, and scope” be ex- 
pressly stated in the statutory basis; it suffices if they can be deduced 
from the whole statute, its styling, its meaning in context, its history. 
“This can be done in the present case.” 

In Italy, Article 76 of the Constitution provides that “the exercise of 
the legislative function cannot be delegated to the Government unless 
directive principles and criteria have been determined and only for a 
limited time and for definite purposes.” There the Court has recognized 
that the determination of cases involving the unconstitutional delega- 
tion of legislative powers is one of its most important tasks. The Court 
has invalidated, as being in effect “unconfined and vagrant,” a law 
which left to the administrative authorities the determination of con- 
tributions (and of the persons required to contribute) to the tourist 
offices. While it did not do so, the Court might well have borrowed 

585 B.V.G.H. 71. 

5 7 B.V.G.E. 282. 

60 8 B.V.G.E. 274. ` 

st Note the comments of President Azzariti at the beginning of the second year of 
activity of the Court, in R.U., Vol. 3, pp. 18-14 (1957). The Italian Court has held that 
both the law of delegation and the authorized act are subject to its review. R.U., No. 3, 
Vol. 2, p. 21 (1957). Cf. Giovanni Cassandra, “The Constitutional Court of Italy,” 
American Journal of Comparative Law, Vol. 8, pp. 4-5, n. 8 (1959); Gaetano Sciascia, ‘Die 
Rechtsprechung des Verfassungsgerichtshofs der Italienischen Republik,” Jahrbuch des 


Offentlichen Rechts, Vol. 6, pp. 7-9 (1957). 
® R.U., No. 47, Vol. 2, p. 507 (1957). 
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from the language used by Justice Cardozo in 1935 in dissenting in the 
Panama Refining Co. and in concurring in the Schechter cases. 

The complicated history of restraints on legislative delegation, and of 
the legality of ‘“law-amending ordinances” in Austria, defies brief sum- 
marization. But, according to numerous decisions of the Court, Article 
18 of the Constitution permits the legislature to authorize the issuance 
only of implementing and not of “law-amending” ordinances; in order 
to justify the implementation, the statutory basis must prescribe the 
essential limits within which the intended regulations will be confined 
and the purposes toward which they will be directed.“ The Court has 
not hesitated to strike down statutory provisions which have violated 
these requirements. In short, in differing ways but with rather similar 
results, the Constitutional Courts of the three countries have been con- 
cerned with the application of constitutional provisions designed to pre- 
vent the legislature from leaving ill-defined and broad discretion in the 
hands of the administrator. 

The Courts have been called upon to pass on the constitutionality of 
post-World War II legislation which dealt with public officials and mili- 
tary personnel in service during the Nazi regime in Germany, and of 
legislation enacted during the Fascist and Nazi regimes in Italy and 
Austria and affecting the private rights of individuals. 

In West Germany, Article 131 of the Bonn Basic Law provides that 
the legal relationship of persons, including refugees and expellees, who 
were in the public service on May 8, 1945 and had been excluded from 
the public service on other than civil service or salary grounds, and who 
had not received positions comparable to their previous posts, was to be 
regulated by law. Such a law was passed on May 11, 1951. The Court re- 
jected on December 17, 1953," constitutional complaints of certain 
public officials who alleged that various constitutional rights had been 
violated by the law. The Court pointed out that, while under inter- 
national law the state had retained its identity after 1945, the public 
service relationship had fundamentally changed during the Nazi regime. 
Consequently, the legislature could, in the exercise of its discretion, 
determine the status of the plaintiffs without allowing them any grounds 
for constitutional complaint against the law based upon their previous 
public service relationships. Similarly, the Court held that the Wehr- 
macht ceased to exist with the unconditional surrender of German mili- 
tary forces in 1945, and rejected the constitutional complaints entered 
by various officers, officials, and members of the former Wehrmacht di- 

3 293 U.S. 388 (1935) and 295 U.S. 495 (1935); Adams and Barile, loc. cit., p. 259. 


“ E.g., Slg., Nos. 2109 (1951), 2276 (1952), 2462 (1953), and 2664 (1954). 
%3 B.V.G.E. 58. 
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rected against the Law of May 11, 1951. In particular, the Court in a 
constitutional complaint of a former official of the Gestapo, took the 
opportunity to answer various criticisms of its previous “131” decisions 
and presented a lengthy and devastating analysis of the nature of the 
public service relationship during the Third Reich. The tenor of the 
Court decisions, in passing upon the rights of officialdom of a previous 
totalitarian regime, has been consistent with its application of Article 21 
of the Basic Law, under which the Nazi-oriented Socialist Reich Party 
was dissolved and its assets confiscated in 1952,88 and the successor case, 
decided in 1956,® in which the Communist Party of West Germany was 
subjected to the same penalties. 

In Italy, a large percentage of the ‘‘civil liberties cases,” have involved 
the constitutionality of legislation which was enacted during the Fascist 
period (including the Criminal Code, the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
and the Police Law of 1931). Indeed, roughly one-third of the first forty 
decisions of the Court involved the constitutionality of criminal laws and 
regulations, most of them of Fascist vintage.” To take a few examples: 
in 1956, Article 157 of the Police Law of 1931 providing for repatriation 
to the community of origin by administrative decree was held to be in- 
compatible with the Articles of the Constitution guaranteeing the in- 
violability of personal liberty and freedom of travel;” in 1957, a section 
of the Police Law of 1931 requiring notification in case of religious cere- 
monies outside of churches, irrespective of the place where held, was 
considered inconsistent with the Constitution;” in the following year, 
the Court invalidated the provisions of a Law of 1942, which left to ad- 
ministrative officials the discretion to authorize the opening of private 
schools.” “Such a system,” preserved “even after the collapse of the 
regime which established it,” said the Court, “is incompatible with the 
meaning which the Republican Constitution attributes to the freedom 
of the school.” 

Under the provisional Constitution of Austria of 1945, two constitu- 


& 3 B.V.G.E. 288. 

87 6 B.V.G.E. 132. 

88 2 B.V.G.E. 1. 

69 § B.V.G.E. 85. 

7 Since the Constitution was silent on this point, there was doubt as to whether the 
Court has the power to pass upon the constitutionality of “anterior legislation,” but the 
Court in its first decision laid all questions at rest as to its jurisdiction. R.U., No. 1, 
Vol. 1, p. 25 (1956). See David G. Farrelly and Stanley H. Chan, “Italy’s Constitutional 
Court: Procedural Aspects,” American Journal of Comparative Law, Vol. 6, p. 326 (1957). 

1 R.U., No. 2, Vol. 1, p. 41 (1956). 

2 R.U., No. 45, Vol. 2, p. 491 (1957); ef. R.U., Nos, 13 and 14, Vol, 5, pp, 101-107 
(1958). 

7 R.U., No. 36, Vol. 5, p. 231 (1958), 
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tional transitional laws were passed, the one to nullify constitutional 
provisions of the period after 1933, and the other, to deal with the period 
after 1938.74 The latter of these transitional laws provided that “all laws 
and ordinances . . . passed after March 13, 1938 which are incompatible 
with the existence of a free and independent Austria or with the prin- 
ciples of true democracy, or which contradict the legal conceptions of the 
Austrian people or reflect typical National-Socialist ideas, are abro- 
gated.” This provision which, at least after 1953, the Court has held to 
be applicable without any governmental ordinance designating the laws 
or ordinances to be abrogated, has provided the basis for several de- 
cisions of the Austrian Court.” 

There is no need to mention the several illustrations which might be 
cited. Suffice it to say that in Austria, as in Italy, the Court has been 
continuously concerned with an examination of legislation, or legal 
norms, dating from the previous regimes and has invalidated many of 
them which have been violative of the Constitution. In so acting, the 
Courts in these two countries have perhaps offered some instigation to 
parliaments which have been slow to revise legislation still bearing some 
of the Fascist and National Socialist substance as well as imprint. 

If we have dwelt at some length on certain selected decisions of these 
Courts, it has been to indicate the ways in which the Constitutions are 
being interpreted by the judges of the Constitutional Courts. They have 
clearly pointed out some of the effective constitutional limits beyond 
which the legislator and the administrator cannot go in their actions 
affecting individual rights. 


III 

Any conclusion regarding the role of the Constitutional Courts must 
be highly tentative and subject to much more critical examination. The 
record of the West German Constitutional Court has occasioned. more 
comment than that of either Italy or Austria, possibly because of the 
breadth of its jurisdiction, its daring during the formative years, and the 
controversial character of some of its decisions. 

In the relation of the Constitutional Courts to other governmental 
organs at the national level, there have been crisis periods in each of the 


“4 SiGBl., Nos. 4 and 6. 

% For example, in 1953, in the decision which declared governmental proclamation 
unnecessary, the Court abrogated a National Socialist Law of November 5, 1935 on 
Exchanges, Vocational Guidance, and Procurement of Apprentices, which had been ex- 
tended to Austria after the Nazi Anschluss, as reflecting “typical National Socialist ideas” 
and as “being incompatible with... true democracy.” Slg., No. 2620 (1958). The 
plaintiff had, moreover, been deprived of certain rights guaranteed under Article 12 of 
the Basic Law of 1867 and under Article 83, paragraph 2, of the Constitution. 
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countries. The German crisis occurred during 1952-53, when the con- 
sideration of the European Defence Community Treaties eventuated in 
what one critic called a “period of judicial frustration.” However, de- 
spite the critical position taken at that time in certain official quarters, 
the Adenauer Government has looked with increasing sympathy upon 
the Court in recent years. The Bundesrat has furnished more friendly 
support for the Court than has the governmental coalition in the 
Bundestag. The Social Democratic Party, as the opposition party, and 
the governments of certain of the states, as the weaker elements in the 
federal system, have viewed the Court as the protector of the rights of 
minorities. Although there have been various proposals coming from 
several circles for the reform of the Court, such minor changes in com- 
position, organization, and jurisdiction as were made by legislation in 
1956 and 1959, have emanated from the Court itself. 

The crises in the brief history of the Italian Court were those which 
took place during the long period of delay after 1948, before implement- 
ing legislation could be enacted, and after 1953, before the judges were 
finally appointed. The assortment of internal and external problems 
faced by the Court, culminating in the final resignation of its first 
President, De Nicola, in 1957, were brought sharply to public and par- 
liamentary attention. However, the reticence of the Court to go behind 
a legislative finding of facts in Italy and the limited exercise of the power 
to invalidate statutes .enacted since 1948 have kept parliamentary 
criticism at a minimum. 

In Italy, dissatisfied groups and organizations have on occasion at- 
tacked decisions of the Court. For example, the Communists have ob- 
jected to certain ones respecting land reform legislation; the Church, to 
others involving the application of constitutional provisions regarding 
freedom of worship. Some opposition to the Court has also come from 
the lower bureaucracy. But the really violent opposition has emanated 
from the regions, expecially from Sicily. These reactions, when coupled 
with the lethargy of the Italian populace toward the Constitution, have 
combined to create a negative image of the Court which is gradually 
being erased. 

In Austria, neither of the major political parties nor any important 
pressure groups have made the Constitutional Court a target for con- 
tinuing criticism. There have been past occasions, as in 1956-57, when 
partisan differences almost involved the Court, but these were excep- 
tional instances. The relationship between the Constitutional Court and 


78 Karl Lowenstein, “The Bonn Constitution and the European Defence Community 
Treaties, A Study in Judicial Frustration,” Yale Law Journal, Vol. 64, pp. 805-39 (1955). 
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the other highest courts has provoked some controversy,” and there has 
been continuing academic discussion of the right of access to and the 
jurisdiction of the Court. Those who favor an expansion of its jurisdic- 
tion sometimes look toward West Germany; those who favor a more 
restricted status, may point toward Italy. But the recent constitutional 
law and legislation of 1958 dealing with the Court have resulted in only 
slight changes in its jurisdiction and organization. In Austria, as in West 
Germany and Italy, there has been general acceptance of the Court, 
though without either generous enthusiasm or violent criticism. 

There have been problems of implementation of decisions. Some have 
been considered in West Germany, in connection with the atomic re- 
armament referenda cases, and others with decisions requiring parlia- 
mentary action.”® The failures on the part of the parliament and the 
bureaucracy in Italy, to accept his strictures as to implementation, help 
explain De Nicola’s threatened resignation in 1956 as President of the 
Court. But the record does not show any situation comparable to the 
effective nullification of a Court’s decision, as occurred in the United 
States during President Jackson’s administration following the Cherokee 
Indian cases.’ There have been more warnings to the Federal Constitu- 
tional Court of Germany to exercise “intellectual humility,” and ‘self 
restraint” in not pushing its jurisdictional bounds beyond the limits of 
the feasible and the practicable, than there have been in Italy and 
Austria, where the more limited jurisdiction of the Courts and the 
greater hesitancy to question legislative enactments have been evi- 
denced. Its record indicates that the West German Court is seeking to 
follow this advice, and is sensitive to the charges of “judicial legislation,” 
but it apparently has been unable to extricate itself from involvement 
with what the United States Supreme Court would call political ques- 
tions. 

The Constitutional Courts in Europe are in part the products of reac- 
tion against a gloomy past, as previously mentioned. Some of their 
activities have been devoted to a liquidation of this heritage and to a 
prevention of its repetition. But, today, the Courts are increasingly 
faced with the new issues which have developed during the post-World 
War II period. These new issues, as well as the old ones, have continued 
to involve the application of the pertinent constitutional provisions re- 
garding equality before the law, federalism, and the delegation of legis- 
lative powers. 


1 See Juristische Blätter, Vol. 79, pp. 263-65, and 287-89 (1957). 

7 8 B.V.G.H. 1, of June 11, 1958. 

"3 Cherokee Nation v. Georgia, 5 Peters 1 (1831), and Worcester v. Georgia, 6 Peters 515 
(1832). 
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The idea that courts, or some judicial body, should serve as the final 
guardian of the constitution had its roots and origins in Europe. It has 
seen its widest acceptance and expansion in the United States. In turn, 
American application and judicial experience have helped undergird the 
European precedents and theoretical support for the formation of spe- 
cial judicial bodies to guarantee the fundamentality of their constitu- 
tions. 

Today, there are those who believe that the significance of judicial re- 
view in the United States is diminishing and that our Supreme Court 
can no longer serve as an effective protector of individual liberties and 
minority rights against legislative majorities and executive discretion. 
Is it possible, asked one thoughful observer, that we may borrow in the 
future from the experience of these European Constitutional Courts 
rather than contribute to it—that there will be another period in the 
“give-and-take between the new and the old worlds?”’®° 

However, it is still too early in their history to speculate about the 
future of these Constitutional Courts. During the past decade, they have 
not faced that’ type of crisis which economic adversity, the messianic _ 
leader, or foreign military experiment might provide. Until such a time 
there will be uncertainty as to the degree to which constitutional de- 
mocracy today reflects an active faith, and the extent to which it is the 
formal expression resulting from Allied political pressure, a prosperous 
economy, and anti-totalitarian resentment.“ Only then will we know 
how deeply rooted are the constitutions for which these Courts serve 
today as interpreters and guarantors. l 

80 Gottfried Dietze, “America and Europe—Decline and Emergence of Judicial Re- 


view,” Virginia Law Reveiw, Vol. 44, p. 1272 (1958). 
81 Cf. Leonard Krieger, The German Idea of Freedom (Boston, 1957), p. 468. 


ASYLUM* 


OTTO KIRCHHEIMER 
New School for Social Research 


Asylum for political refugees is an ancient practice, privilege and problem. 
It has shown a remarkable capacity for institutional survival, albeit with 
accommodations, in the vicissitudes of changing international relations. I pro- 
pose here to review its recent performance and consider its continued utility in 
the contemporary world. 


I. MASS INFLUX OF FUGITIVES 


Cyrus, after the conquest of Sardes, had placed Pactyas, a native, in a posi- 
tion of trust in the occupied city; but no sooner was Cyrus gone than Pactyas 
organized a revolt against the new regime. When he learned that Cyrus’s troops 
were on the march to quell the insurrection, he fled in terror to Cyme. Cyrus’s 
military governor then demanded the rebel’s surrender, on penalty of that 
city’s destruction. The oracle of the Branchidae, where the Cymeans sought to 
learn the will of the gods, advised extradition, and the city made ready to abide 
by the decision. One Aristodicus, however, a citizen of distinction, balked, 
successfully; a second mission was dispatched to seek out the oracle. The oracle 
stood pat. Thereupon Aristodicus, who was one of the envoys, circled the tem- 
ple, removing all birds’ nests within reach. The oracle’s voice interceded for the 
birds, bidding Aristodicus to state his case. How then, he said, are you in haste 
to protect supplicants whilst you command the Cymeans to give one up? Said 
the voice: Verily, I did so order the Cymeans that they may perish the sooner 
for their impiety nor ever return to seek my oracle’s counsel on the surrender of 
supplicants. 5 

So informed, the Cymeans needed to face neither the ire of the gods nor a 
siege by the Medes. They chose in fact to evade the issue and sent Pactyas to 
the men of Mytilene. The latter, however, took up negotiations with the Medes 
to discuss extradition. To avoid that threat, the Cymeans then took Pactyas to 
Lesbos. But the Lesbians sold him to his enemies for a strip of land on the 
Asian coast, dragged him out of the temple of Minerva where he had sought 
refuge, and turned him over to his pursuers. And yet, for a long while, they 
dared not use the crops from the new colony for sacrificial or other religious 
purposes. ! 

Since Herodotus narrated this tale from Asia Minor, political asylum has re- 
mained a perplexing subject. The menace conjured by the right course of action 
may not always be as tangible; present day instances add fuel without neces- 
sarily striking the match. Yet, to pursue the right course in the din of propa- 


* The support of the Rockefeller Foundation for a study on “Politics and the Ad- 
ministration of Justice,” of which the present article forms a part, is gratefully 
acknowledged. 

1 From Herodotus, History, Bk. I, secs. 153—160. 
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ganda and ideological clashes may be as difficult today as it was then. The 
oracle of our day, the legal formula, needs molding by the dictates of the con- 
science of a rare Aristodicus no less than did that of the servitors of Apollo. 

Situated at the crossroads of national and international law, compassion and 
self-interest, raison d’état and human capacity for shame, the institution of 
asylum has gained importance with the shrinking of global distances. Govern- 
ments and movements steeped in, or at best not impervious to, violence have 
multiplied. They tend ever more to shape their political and social systems with 
a minimum of interference from the human material with which they deal. 
Resolutions passed by international lawyers’ meetings,* codification proposals 
and, most recently, bills of rights on the national and international levels,’ even 
when supplemented by a few international agreements,‘ have a lesser bearing 
on the asylum problem than attitudes of political regimes and the changes, due 
to power shifts, in the composition of the body of supplicants. 

The prototype of the asylum-seeker in the twentieth century differs from 
nineteenth century predecessors. The exile then was a rebel, a Mazzini or a 
Marx, a Herzen or a Bakunin. Whenever exiles appeared in larger numbers, 
they were survivors of revolutionary battles, like the men of 1848 or the partici- 
pants of the Paris Commune. All had dared to defy the established powers— 
with the pen, the revolver, or in armed campaigns; assurances to the contrary 
notwithstanding, many, especially those who failed to reach the shores of the 
Americas, never stopped fighting their respective home governments.“ 

A steady trickle of such rebels continues down to the present day. On the 
building that sheltered Lenin in Zurich, a plaque commemorates the exile’s 
sojourn. But in our day his associate Trotzky had ample reason to speak of a 


2 See, e.g., the widely ranging discussion at the Bath session of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law; account in Annuaire de l'Institut de Droit International, Vol. 43 (1950), 
Pt. I, pp. 132 ff. and 202; Pt. II, pp. 198-255. 

3 Cf. Article 14 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. In a circumspect word- 
ing, reference is made to “the right to seek and enjoy in other countries asylum from 
persecution,” 

4 The Geneva Convention of July 25, 1951 (see infra, p. 994), may serve as an example. 
Cf. comment by P. Weiss, “Legal Aspects of the Convention of July 25, 1951, Relating to 
the Status of Refugees,” in British Year-Book of International Law, Vol. 30 (1953), pp. 
478 ff. 

4. Tt is sometimes stated that abstention from political activity by the asylum seeker is 
a prerequisite of the asylum grant. This has recently been restated by Prime Minister 
Nehru in regard to the Dalai Lama. Nehru remarked that the Dalai Lama, while in exile 
in India, would be free to carry on his “legitimate religious activities’; but ‘political 
activities are not carried on from one country to another.” Cf. Washingion Post and 
Times-Herald, April 21, 1959, p. A4. Aside from the fact that it might not be easy to dif- 
ferentiate always between “legitimate” religious and “‘illegitimate”’ political activity, the 
extent to which the asylum country might want to enforce such a policy by threat of 
expulsion, depends on its interest configuration, shifting from country to country and 
from period to period. To the extent that the United States in the late forties and fifties 
only admitted asylum seekers who were not inimical to major United States policies, as 
distinct from some opposition to one or the other facet of periodical tactical shifts towards 
various and succeeding Caribbean or South American regimes, the problem does not 
presently emerge in an acute form. See also infra, pp. 992-993 and 998. 
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“planet without a visa’’> when describing his last search for an asylum outside 
the reach of his home country’s rulers. Political persecutees still roam the 
globe, and escapees from fascist countries at times rub shoulders with non- 
Communist fugitives from totalitarian Communism and Communists escaping 
anti-Communist persecution campaigns in countries of traditional freedom; or, 
more rarely in the 1950’s, with totalitarian rulers à la Peron fleeing prosecution 
by less totalitarian successors. 

But while political opponents still must seek refuge abroad from persecution 
by many a government, the fate of political exiles proper is frequently deter- 
mined against a background also much different from the one predominating 
in the nineteenth century. The global extent of World War I, with the ensuing 
radical redrawing of the political map, and the far-reaching social upheavals in 
subsequent decades, gave rise to both chaotic flight and deliberate exodus of 
entire social or ethnic groups; the number of fugitives—men, women, children 
—soared up to six- or seven-digit figures.° While this collective escape un- 
doubtedly was caused by political events, the masses of the asylum-seekers 
were only to a minor extent made up of individuals involved in political activity 
and dedicated to unending political battle against the regimes they fled. 

This confronted the countries of asylum with major social and administra- 
tive problems and complicated the pertinent issues of legality and justice. The 
Armenian survivor of Turkish massacres, the Russian “bourgeois” of the 
1920’s, the conscript soldier of the anti-Soviet ‘‘White” armies, the European 
Jew in Hitler’s Europe, the Spanish conscript who had fought on the loyalist 
side in the civil war, the member of an ethnic minority proscribed in the 
USSR in World War II—all these exiles new style ran from the threat of being 
penalized for what they were, not for what they had done, did, or intended to 
do. Their appearance gave the word asylum a different connotation and led the 
authorities of the countries of refuge to put a different construction upon it. 

The nineteenth-century rebel’s demand for asylum raised political problems. 
The attitude of the country of origin had to be considered in the first place. 
Would it make trouble? Was it safer to reject the supplicant’s demand, deport 
or even surrender him to his enemies? Would it be too costly to affirm the right 
of asylum? Or would standing on the principle not only enhance the host coun- 
try’s domestic or international authority but also give it better leverage in 
dealing with the country demanding the rebel’s removal? Weighing and recon- 
ciling these elements was a matter of politics or, at the lower level, a police 
problem necessitating surveillance or special measures to check the fugitives’ 
“harmful” influence on domestic groups. There was no administrative or social 
problem. Once admitted, the seeker of asylum was on his own so long as he 
did not run afoul of the police or established national policy rules. 

The position of the run-of-the-mill refugee is different in our day. He is not 


5 Leon Trotzky, My Life (N-Y., 1930), ch. 45. 

£ Jacques Vernant, The Refugee in the Post-War World (London, 1953). And more re- 
cently H. Rogge, “Das Flichtlingsproblem als internationale Rechtsfrage”’ in Interna- 
tionales Recht und Diplomatie, Vol. 1 (1958), pp. 28, 109, 236, attempting a typology of 
recent mass migrations. 
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usually an individual who has made a mark by his ideas or deeds and so evoked: 
a personalized hostile reaction on the part of the government of the country of 
origin. He is just one of hundreds of thousands or millions threatened by a 
policy directed against a social stratum or an ethnic group. While his escape 
has not as a rule been furthered by the regime he escapes, it may not have been 
severely hindered. Having been reduced to a servile social status, the victimized 
group may be held for exploitation or extermination; but it may also be re- 
garded as an alien matter causing disturbance, or an unnecessary cost element 
to be shoved across the border, rather than “liquidated” in a manner bringing 
disrepute upon the liquidators. In this respect the modern refugee is less 
troublesome than the old-style rebel, who, a rather rare and interesting speci- 
men, could attract considerable attention and gain influence on the policies of 
the host country; in the last analysis only his demise could ensure the peace of 
mind of actual and potential rivals at home. 

As a mass phenomenon the non-active fugitive from group discrimination 
need not become a strategic liability to his home government. In exporting the 
undesirables or permitting them to spend their last resources on the permission 
to leave, the country of origin saddles the country of destination not just with 
individuals but also with burdensome problems. The roles, correspondingly, 
become reversed. The country of exit will not protest the admission of the rebel 
and define it as a hostile act. But when the new political refugees appear en 
masse, it is the country on which they are unloaded that will protest their ejec- 
tion, or the introduction of policies resulting in the exodus, as an unfriendly 
act on the part of the country of origin and a threat to the safety and inter- 
ests of the recipient. 

Mass influx of fugitives dislocates the labor market, over-taxes the facilities 
of the recipient countries’ welfare agencies, creates acute housing, health, 
school and retraining problems, kindles and exacerbates animosities between 
racial and religious groups; the menace of unemployment pressure brings about 
ambiguous, contradictory, and sometimes hostile, attitudes of labor unions, 
which feel ill at ease in the face of conflicting dicta of principle and group inter- 
est. Reminiscent of forefathers who in centuries long past had granted sanc- 
tuary to Huguenots or Jews from Spain fleeing from disastrous homeland policy 
shifts, government leaders in countries exposed to the new influx sometimes 
may show a willingness to extend asylum terms to newcomers, But how is one 
to distinguish the “‘political’’ refugee and especially his most endangered sub- 
species, the “political persecutee,” who, as a member of a specific group, faces 
collective persecution, ostracism, or, at the very least, social and economic 
degradation’—from a “social” refugee escaping “merely” the general conditions 


1 The term, political persecutee, should encompass actual and potential victims of 
racial, national, religious or political persecution, along with active fighters; in turn, the 
term, political refugee, should apply to any person having left his or her country of habitual 
residence for political or ideological reasons without necessarily having incurred or being 
exposed to persecution. Though distinctive criteria may not be easy to establish, the 
difference would matter if preferential treatment were granted to the persecutee by 
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of hopelessness and repression and the drabness and dreariness of everyday life, 
or evading presumable future discrimination or persecution? It is of this would- 
be expatriate that Hugo Grotius wrote when he remarked that society would 
come to an end if the right to emigrate were given to every man.® 

In the twentieth century this would amount to saying that social refugees 
should be refused recognition as political persecutees. How difficult it is to 
draw the line may be seen from the Austrian dilemma. The constant addition 
of refugees from Yugoslavia and the temporary inrush from Hungary confront 
the Austrian government with problems it cannot possibly solve. In countries 
flooded with escapees of both categories the issue of political asylum evokes 
not merely a political but also a trenchant administrative reaction, which is 
bound to be negative. Even in those places where the government may be in 
favor of upholding the tradition of political asylum, the added dimensions of 
the problem inevitably will be reflected in its handling. 


II. NOBILE OFFICIUM OR TROUBLESOME BURDEN? 


A typology of prevailing attitudes will have to take account of this change 
in dimension. An impressive array of postwar constitutions on both sides of the 
ideological curtain as well as the United Nations’ Declaration of Human Rights, 
a rather vague testimonial of praiseworthy intentions, acknowledge the right 
of political asylum. But this does not, save in exceptional cases, indicate willing- 
ness to undertake a binding commitment. 

As a rule the principle is retained that asylum is a privilege freely granted or 
refused, not a matter of right.” At close view a curious twist becomes apparent. 


legislation or international agreement; cf. Heinrich Griitzner, ‘Auslieferungsverbot und 
Asylrecht,” in Franz L. Neumann, Hans Carl Nipperdey and Ulrich Scheuner, eds., Die 
Grundrechte. Handbuch der Theorie und Praxis der Grundrechte, Vol. II (Berlin, 1955), 
pp. 585-604, esp. p. 601; and Hermann von Mangoldt, Friedrich Klein, Das Bonner 
Grundgesetz (2d ed., Berlin, 1954), Art. 16, V c—e. However, apart from small groups 
certified by the country of asylum as previously in politics, official recognition would 
be an innovation with respect to most categories of political persecutees. Swiss policy 
is a case in point. From 1933 through 1948 a total of only 2,124 persons asked Swiss 
authorities for recognition as political persecutees; of these, only 746 obtained it. This 
is in line with the now officially acknowledged fact that ‘refugees for merely [sic!] racial 
reasons” were not officially granted asylum privileges by the Swiss government in the 
late 1980’s and early 1940’s; cf. documents compiled by Professor Ludwig of Basel 
for Swiss executive departments: Carl Ludwig, Die Fltchilingspolitik der Schweiz sett 1988 
bis zur Gegenwart, Bericht an den Bundesrat zu Händen der Eidgenössischen Räte (Berne, 
1957), p. 208. Save for individual instances of imminent personal danger, Swiss authorities 
also refused asylum to Free French followers of General Charles de Gaulle, German 
Social Democrats, and French nationals escaping deportation to Germany for slave labor 
service (op. cii., p. 230). 

8 Hugo Grotius, De iure belli ac pacis (1625), liber IJ, 5, xxiv. An illustration may be 
added. During the Brussels Worlds Fair of 1958, some 300 visitors from totalitarian lands 
asked the Belgian authorities for political asylum. It may be taken for granted that the 
wish to live outside the totalitarian realm and enjoy the high Belgian living standards 
rather than any imminent danger of persecution motivated most of these requests. 

” See Oppenheim-Lauterpacht, International Law (8th ed., London, 1955), para. 316, 
for the prevailing opinion to the effect that the right-of-asylum commitment is not at 
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The liberal affirmation of political asylum had been aimed at protecting all 
those who suffered or were threatened because of political convictions; the spe- 
cific nature of these convictions did not matter. In contrast, postwar documents 
must be read in the light of present day ideological battles. To some extent they 
are polemical assertions. 

The Italian Constitution, e.g., promises protection to those barred from the 
“enjoyment of democratic liberty”; and the Preamble to the 1946 French 
Constitution guarantees political asylum to those persecuted for “action in sup- 
port of freedom.”® Enacted with strong Communist support, both documents 
refrain from defining liberty or freedom; identification of freedom-fighters en- 
titled to asylum remains subject to differential interpretation. 

Constitutions within the Communist orbit are more specific in naming—as a 
propaganda device—the intended beneficiaries. The USSR Constitution now 
in force, omitting victims of religious persecution promised refuge in an earlier 
enactment, offers sanctuary to those in jeopardy because of having defended 
the interests of the toilers, exercised scholarly activity, or participated in strug- 
gles for national liberation. Constitutions belonging to the same spiritual family 
modify their promises in detail only." 

Implementation of constitutional promises is determined by the basic ideo- 
logical conflicts and the political contingencies of the day, with a multitude of 
national variations. Small and medium-sized countries most exposed geo- 
graphically to the influx of asylum-seekers must needs watch out for the slight- 
est policy reaction of stronger powers. In reacting to changing conditions, 
they are more given to empiricism than the super- and maritime powers; the 
latter are farther remote from the points of ingress and have a better chance to 


present part of the law. According to M. D. Raestaed’s paper at Bath in Annuaire..., 
as quoted supra n. &, p. 135, this clause is generally taken to imply the individual nation’s 
right to grant asylum. Richard Lange, Grundfragen des Auslieferungs- und Asylrechts 
(Karlsruhe, 1953), p. 20, is right in stating that the generous provisions of the Bonn Basic 
Law go beyond the established practice of international law. 

The recent discussion (March 23-25, 1959) in the Commission of Human Rights of 
the United Nations’ Economic and Social Council, geared towards eventual production 
of a U.N. draft of asylum principles, bears evidence that even as ambiguous a formula as 
“every person whose life, physical integrity or liberty is threatened, in violation of the 
principles of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, shall be regarded as entitled to 
seek asylum,” would encounter resistance. Article 1 of the revised French preliminary 
draft, accepted (by 15 votes with 2 abstentions) for communication to other interested 
agencies for discussion, therefore restates the right of asylum in the traditional way: ‘as 
the right of every state to grant asylum. (United Nations Economic and Social Council, 
Commission on Human Rights, Fifteenth Session Agenda item 13 E/CN. 4/L/534/Add.3; 
3 April 1959.) 

10 Ttalian Constitution of December 27, 1949, Art. 19 (8); French constitution of Octo- 
ber 27, 1946, Preamble; the present constitution omits a detailed preamble. 

u USSR Constitution of January 21, 1937, Art. 133. According to the more recent 
Constitution of the People’s Republic of China of September 20, 1954, Art. 99, asylum is 
assured to all aliens persecuted for having defended a just cause or participated in the 
fight for freedom, or for scholarly activity. 
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develop programs in line with both domestic requirements and pressure from 
without. 

In the Soviet Union and the countries within the Soviet orbit, traditional 
nineteenth-century notions of political asylum as a nobile oficium to be granted 
to political persecutees clash most strikingly with actual practice; a compari- 
son with Tsarist Russia would seem appropriate. Constitutional affirmations 
emphatically publicized at Communist-sponsored asylum conferences in the 
mid-30’s are one thing, and the granting of asylum another. Far from bene- 
fiting all persecuted toilers, admission of exiles has been determined solely by 
the political and economic needs of the Soviet government. A limited number 
of refugees, mostly victims of racial persecution, may have owed the entry 
permit to special technical skills. Full-fledged Communists and proven sympa- 
thizers escaping from the homeland or their country of first refuge were wel- 
come only on a strictly selective basis. Even those facing certain death outside 
were not admitted to the Soviet Union without express authorization by USSR 
party authorities acting in accord with the respective national sections of the 
Communist International.” 

To what extent an individual was serviceable from the point of view of the 
party machine, not the degree of his safety, was the decisive question for his 
chances. In some instances non-Communist political persecutees were granted 
USSR transit visas enabling them to escape from Nazi-dominated areas. Aside 
from this, political asylum in the Soviet orbit was a matter of party job assign- 
ment; it was handled by the party machine in accordance with its personnel 
needs and political plans for the future. Security and loyalty were primary cri- 
teria; the persecutee’s personal situation did not count. But for the possible 
recruitment of highly qualified technicians, the granting of asylum to organiza- 
tional outsiders on the merit of their persecutee status is completely alien to 
Soviet thinking.™ l P 

Among asylum grants by the other super-powers, the United States still 
shows some vestiges of the hallowed tradition of America as a haven to all 
comers, much though three decades of restrictive immigration policies have 
narrowed down the scope of asylum chances accessible to the persecutee. Na- 
tional quotas and subsistence requirements were kept rigid, no matter how 
grave and imminent the threat of persecution. For a long time immediate emer- 
gency refuge was to be found only under visitor entry provisions, which in turn 
made admission conditional upon the applicant’s social and financial status and 
denied him chances reserved for immigrants admitted as permanent residents. 
Effective implementation of asylum promises required special legislation noi 


122 A characteristic circular letter by the executive board of Rote Hilfe, the German 
Communist Party’s auxiliary for relief and assistance, dated Moscow, May 26, 1936, may 
be consulted in Schweizer Bundesblatt, 1946, Vol. 2, p. 227. 

8 Years ago the USSR’s purely self-service-centered approach to the rescue of perse- 
cuted European Communists was exposed in minute detail by a prominent Spanish exile, 
Jesus Hernandez, La Grande Trahison (Paris, 1953). In the years that followed many lurid 
accounts were added in a fast growing array of memoir publications and historical studies. 
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easily enacted and virtually unattainable without severe discriminatory re- 
strictions. Such a departure from the existing national origins quota provisions 
in favor of more liberal admission of persons displaced by war and revolution 
began with the Displaced Persons Act of 1948; the latest manifestation of this 
policy appears in the “parole immigration” instituted in 1956 for participants 
in the Hungarian anti-Soviet uprising. 

While liberalized emergency programs indubitably brought improvements, 
even the new criteria for the admissibility of persecutees were still derived from 
domestic policy considerations and ideological desiderata rather than the de- 
gree of danger threatening the aspirants or the worthiness of their claim to 
asylum. The 1952 dispensation from the cumbersome quota system for a small 
number of admissions was clearly predicated on American national interest. 
Conversely, those who became enmeshed in the dragnet of “undesirable” cate- 
gories were excluded irrespective of their status as political refugees in dire 
need of sanctuary. 

Although admission is limited by national quota barriers to keep out groups 
deemed undesirable and—to a lesser degree—to assure the immigrants’ adapta- 
bility, and although the refugee’s need for a sanctuary is merely incidental to 
national policy determining acceptability, the United States system has never- 
theless made possible the ingress of many and varied categories of political 
refugees. It clearly contrasts with the Soviet system of selection. United States 
legal admission criteria do not limit social acceptability to restricted groups of 
highly skilled technicians; and the political criteria, largely negative, are 
aimed at barring the entry of specific groups deemed potential risks and lia- 
bilities. The positive criterion of serviceableness influences admission prac- . 
tices only to a small degree." i 

How does the United States deal with the problem of politically sharply 
profiled individuals intent on pursuing actively, in the country of refuge, 
their original political aims? Those among them whose stand on the Com- 
munist issue, or whose past activity in relation to it, is open to doubt will find 
no admission under the policy prevailing in the present decade. This does not 
necessarily apply to the same extent to active politicians from South and 
Central America and the Caribbean regimes who seek temporary refuge with 
the possible hope of making the United States a base of operations against 
the home government. Though they may be expected to “make trouble” and 
cause embarrassment to the United States Government, they are not invariably 


4 The interrelationship between immigration and refugee problems is touched upon 
in Richard Robbins, “The Refugee Status: Challenge and Response,” in Law and Con- 
temporary Problems, Vol. 21 (1956), p. 316-333; the same issue also contains some contri- 
butions dealing with the effects of the 1952 McCarran-Walter Act. Under the thick overlay 
of recent provisions aiming at excluding political undesirables the general body of United 
States immigration law still contains some isolated relics positively privileging political- 
type persecutees. Purely political offenses are not deemed to involve moral turpitude 
barring admission per se, 8 USC 1182 (a) (9 & 10); illiterate immigrants are exempt from 
the exclusionary rule of 8 USC 1182 (a) (25) if they happen to be victims of religious perse- 
cution 8 USC 1182 (b) (2). 
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barred; those sponsored by influential groups or individuals in this country will 
be able to overcome obstacles put in their way by diplomatie considerations. 
Sometimes their very presence might be deemed to provide greater coverage in 
dealing with the present rulers of their home country. 

United States asylum policy is both dogmatic and pragmatic. Foreign-policy 
objectives, interest-group pressures and counter-pressures, and the traditional 
imagery of a haven for the oppressed and humiliated, intertwine and clash in 
a jungle of contradictory practices, which the lucky winner extols and the 
losers vilipend. 

More steadfastly than any other country Great Britain continues to uphold 
the liberal tradition of political asylum. Her fortunate location, limiting access 
to sea and air lanes, has made high-minded policy easier. To reach the British 
Isles mass migrations had to fight their way through other, Continental, 
countries. This was enough to permit selectivity and programming. Though it 
may be questioned whether England still measures up to the high standards of 
hospitality and political shelter set in the nineteenth century," the tradition 
which refused to make the grant of asylum dependent on the victim’s politics 
has not been extinguished." 

Among the Continental countries the Federal Republic of Germany merits 
special mention. With the memory of Hitler’s merciless persecution of political 
adversaries still vivid, the Bonn constitution-makers inserted political asylum 
into their 1949 Basic Law in such a way as to make the principle immediately 
operative. A legally enforceable right to asylum thus came to benefit all those 
who claim the status of political persecutees. Administrative machinery under 
administrative court control has been established to implement the constitu- 
tional mandate and the interpretations of various federal courts have tended 


15 For realistic comment, see The Economist, April 14, 1956, p. 121. 

` 18 Overall analysis of British admission policies will be found in Eelise Morgenstern, 
“The Right of Asylum,” in British Year-Book of International Law, Vol. 26 (1949), pp. 
327-352. In 1929 Trotsky had asked J. Ramsay MacDonald’s Labour government for an 
entry permit. The application was denied by Home Secretary John Robert Clynes. Earlier 
the latter’s fellow Cabinet member, Foreign Secretary Arthur Henderson, had complained 
about the bluntness with which his subordinates reduced the issue to one of benefit or 
damage to British interest. The episode has been narrated by Hugh Dalton, Call Back 
Yesterday (London, 1953), p. 219. 

Stranded in an English port after his escape from United States penal action, Gerhart 
Eisler, well known German Communist official, was not extradited by the British authori- 
ties. Without touching on the political issue, the British committing magistrate refused to 
entertain the action—on the ground that the offense (perjury) for which the United States 
had requested extradition was defined differently in British and in American law, Having 
refused to extradite Eisler, Great Britain was prepared to grant him asylum, of which 
offer, however, Eisler did not avail himself. Obviously the United States government must, 
have realized full well that the extradition request, given the whole background of the 
Eisler case, never stood any chance of success; but the extradition proceedings had to be 
put in motion, if for ne other reason than to satisfy prevailing US opinion trends. Philip E. 
Jacob, “International Extradition. Implications of the Eisler Case,” Yale Law Journal, 
Vol. 59 (1950), p. 622. For rather odd criticism, see L. C. Green, “Recent Practice in the 
Law of International Extradition,” Current Legal Problems, Vol. 6 (1953), pp. 274-298 
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to bolster the asylum claim by a liberal interpretation of the categories of per- 
sons and attitudes coming under its protection.” Whoever had been left 
stranded in Western Germany in the wake of the war and the occupation and 
could not return to his home country without incurring the danger of a polit- 
ically inspired persecution enjoys unrestricted asylum privileges. Of the more 
recent situations the case of the 4,000 Algerians who have drifted into Germany 
seems to be the most important one. Hitherto the German authorities, ex- 
posed to conflicting pressures,’ have resorted to the expedient of giving the Al- 
gerians temporary permission to stay, and so have avoided making a hard and 
fast decision on the personal status of those among them—probably a majority 
—who so far have not attracted the special attention of the French authorities. 

It is possible, then—barring a sudden and overwhelming influx—to bring 
political refugees under the protection of the law. The Geneva convention of 
July 21, 1951 gives this possibility some wider recognition. Though prudently 
refraining from touching in its operative part more than very slightly!® on the 
crucial point, the admission of refugees, it clarifies and limits the meaning of the 
term refugee, sets up procedures to determine his status under a regime of pre- 
scribed cooperation between the UN High Commissioner and the national au- 
thorities, and settles in some fashion the rights and the personal status of the 
persons concerned in the country of asylum. From the viewpoint of this study 
its most important result rests in the fact that its articles 32 and 33 codify and 
therewith in a vague way also limit the reasons for which and the specific con- 
ditions under. which a refugee may be expelled. Experiences of some European 
nations which date back to the 1930’s and 1940’s suggest, however, that coun- 
tries adjacent to areas of cataclysmic social and political upheavals will not 
guarantee refuge nor even be likely to grant as much as temporary asylum to 
huge numbers of escapees from revolutionary turmoil. To call the roll of coun- 
tries neglectful of asylum principles would be invidious. And what country’s 
authorities should take most of the blame? The Swiss," for having egged on the 


17 Cf. Lange, Grundfragen ..., as quoted supra n. 9, and Griitzner, ‘“‘Auslieferungs- 
verbot ...,” as quoted supra n. 7. For the German extradition practice, cf. infra notes 
45 and 51. 


18 At first sight Art. 32 with its catchall permissive clause allowing expulsion fon 
grounds of national security and public order” looks rather meaningless, However, its 
importance lies in the adoption of some international standards of procedural due process, 
including the right to present evidence, to be represented by counsel, to appeal an unfavor- 
able ruling and—as a last resort—some “reasonable period” to seek admission elsewhere. 
Only “compelling reasons of publie security,” in other words much more than intonation 
of a formula by some administrator, may serve as an excuse for dispensing with due process. 

18 Ludwig, Die Flichilingspolitsk ..., as quoted supra n. 7, carries many a document 
outlining Swiss official policy. Its harshness was first documented in U.S. Department of 
State, Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, Series D, Vol. 5, (Washington, 
1952) nos, 642-644, pp. 895 ff. The Swiss—there is no doubt about it—actively sought to 
stop the influx of German Jews and interceded to this effect with the Nazi government; it 
matters little that the choice of procedures—e.g., the marking of passports—was left to 
German discretion, as related in Ludwig, op. cit., p. 148. True, in one instance the Swiss 
firmly opposed discriminatory measures; they bluntly refused to order the marking of 
passports carried by Swiss Jews, as had been suggested by the Germans. The suggestion 
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Nazi government to institute procedures resulting in the marking of passports 
carried by German nationals of Jewish descent, for the special purpose of 
enabling Swiss frontier guards to spot and turn back Jews in quest of asylum 
without interfering with “Aryan” Germans welcome as cash-carrying tourists? 
- The Swedes of 1944-1945, who, fearing the ire of the Russian victors, made 
fugitives from the Baltic states just annexed by the Soviet Union go home in 
the same flimsy rowboats in which they had escaped? The French, for making a 
steady practice of ordering the deportation of persons without a country, deny- 
ing them travel papers indispensable for admission to another country, and 
having the courts impose jail sentences on violators of deportation orders,?° the 
penalty increasing in severity with the construed occurrence of a continuous of- 
fense, which it was not within the power of the offender to stop committing? 
Once more the French, for making outlaws of refugees whose illegal entry they 
condoned but whose status they refused to legalize, thus barring them from all 
gainful pursuits while at the same time, by the very denial of a legal status, pre- 
cluding their departure? And once again the French, for opening the frontier 
to Spanish Republicans pursued by Franco’s armies in 1938-1939 and then 
confining them in camps devoid of facilities for orderly human living?#4 
Whatever their moral obtuseness—a target of searching criticism at home— 
the Swiss authorities at least have not tried to make anyone believe that future 
emergency situations would find them dedicated to uncompromising protection 
of asylum privileges. In negotiations preceding the 1951 Geneva Convention, 
the Swiss insisted on, and obtained, a drastically restrictive interpretation. In 
the event of mass migrations, the convention would not exact from the con- 
tracting parties the undertaking never to return a refugee to a country where 
his life or liberty were endangered because of his race, religion, nationality, 
participation in a specific group, or political opinion.” A friendlier attitude 


apparently had been made for bargaining purposes; to the Nazis it gerved to underscore 
the fact that the German government had done the Swiss a special favor in giving them 
a chance to bar the entry of Jews from across the border at a time when what Germany 
wanted most was to dump her Jews on neighboring countries. 

20 Such practices have been banned by Art. 31 of the Convention of July 25, 1951. 
Under its terms the country of asylum shall not impose penalties on the asylum-seeker 
for illegal entry or unauthorized residence-—provided only that the offender present him- 
self without delay to the competent authority. Section 20 of the U.S.S.R. statute of De- 
cember 26, 1958, on crimes against the state (translated in Highlights of Current Legis- 
lation and Activities in Mid-Europe, Vol. 7, no. 1, January 1959) contains a similar provis- 
sion in favor of asylum seekers in the form of an exemption from the penalties provided 
for illegal frontier crossing. If taken at face value this provision would show that under 
any social structure administrative routine may at times work enough at cross purposes 
with political goals to elicit explicit new general rulings. 

21 Glimpses and criticisms of these French practices in A. Gleisberg, A la recherche 
d'une pairie (Paris, 1946), pp. 109-155. 

22? See Weiss, “Legal Aspects... , ” as quoted supra n. 4, p. 482. This point also wax 
strongly emphasized in the Swiss government’s message to parliament, wherein approval 
of the convention was recommended; see Feuille Federale, Vol. 2, no. 28 (July 15, 1954), pp. 
49 ff., esp. p. 62. In theory, this marked anti-asylum stand has been abandoned, according 
to Ludwig, Die Fliichilingspolitik ..., as quoted supra, no 7, p. 404. The new doctrine 
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may well be taken by countries farther removed from the maelstrom of sudden 
mass treks; it is likely to materialize when the host government is in sympathy 
with the politivil cause of the exiles seeking admission, as was the case of the 
Mexican government vis-d-vis Loyalist Spain. 

France, traditionally hospitable to fugitives persecuted for political convic- 
tions and on the lookout for new sources of manpower supply, has always been 
inclined to hold the doors open for refugees. This was to some extent furthered 
by habitual laxity of administrative controls and later, in 1936, helped along 
by a new enactment. But the lax practice of legal and illegal admission was 
badly offset by the French government’s failure to set up administrative pro- 
grams for the reception and rehabilitation of its bur densome share of new resi- 
dents. 

All this was patchwork. In European practice the hoped-for general rule for 
meeting mass exodus emergencies never came to be established. Neither a legal 
claim nor an informal promise ensuring admission to migrant masses ejected on 
political grounds from neighboring countries was ever agreed upon by Europe’s 
democratic powers. Not even temporary asylum pending farther-reaching inter- 
national arrangements was ever subscribed to as a generally binding principle. 

Neither has the position of the politically active individual in search of asy- 
lum become more secure. Principle may count to some extent, especially when 
supported by powerful groups. Political affinities may count more, even in 
countries where principle has been thrown overboard. Political expediency, 
regardless of ideological affinities, has always counted most. There may be a 
hope to reap rewards, as displayed in the French government’s refusal of asy- 
lum to “nihilist emigrés’’ to please Tsarist Russia. There may be fear of re- 
prisals and aversion to disturbances. In the late 1930’s both contributed toward 
banishing L. D. Trotsky’s unruly political genius from all countries but Mex- 
ico. As Belgium was not powerful enough to retaliate, Franco Spain could well 
afford the luxury of sheltering the Belgian fascist Leon Degrelle. But however 
cordial previous relations may have been between Spanish Foreign Minister 
Lequerica and Pierre Laval, the latter was taken back to territory under Allied 
occupation by the same airplane which had flown him to Spain. Rationalize who 
can the difference between asylum as a benefit for those who suffer undeserved- 





. expressly rejects the view that, in time of increasing international tension or war, admis- 
sion of refugees above a fixed low ceiling (originally—op. cit., p. 214—set around 7,000) 
was contrary to the interests of national defense; it is now held that the right to asylum 
‘$s one of the facts which national defense must take into consideration’; asylum must 
be granted unless this interfered with military requirements. A restrictive clause, however, 
reneges upon the liberal promise. No admissions would be permitted during the “period 
of mobilization,’ which is so broadly defined as to include a partial call to arms and 
special inductions for the reinforcement of frontier defenses; nor is there any indication 
as to what would terminate each “period of mobilization” and make the newly promised 
admission of persecutees operative. 

23 Maurice Paléologue, An Intimate Journal of the Dreyfus Case (New York, 1957), 
p. 84, carries, e.g., a letter by the then Russian Ambassador, wherein the “collaboration” 
of the Paris Police Prefect is gratefully acknowledged. 
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ly, and denial of asylum to persons accused of acts injurious to humanity! 
Grotius, himself a political refugee, makes such a distinction; he was familiar 
indeed with the part which expediency plays in putting up legal mantraps.* It 
is easy enough to stand up and protect a man who fled his enemies and had the 
good luck (or wisdom) to escape to a country in sympathy with his ideas and 
politics. The true test comes with the marginal case, when asylum is sought by 
a man who not only has made enemies at home but also sticks to ideas and 
actions utterly out of fashion everywhere and conjures universal reprobation. 


Ill. THE MENACE OF INFORMAL EXTRADITION 


It takes revolutionary change to reverse the roles of oppressors and op- 
pressed within a national framework. The defeat of the Kaiser’s Reich and its 
army opened the gates of the penitentiary to Karl Liebknecht. Pétain and 
Laval must fall to set free Daladier and Blum; Laval’s lawyer then will implore 
Blum to appeal to Charles de Gaulle to help save his client’s life. But let there 
be a frontier post between the oppressed and his former oppressor, and things 
will be different. Having escaped his government’s wrath, the expatriate ‘‘co- 
exists” abroad with the home regime he combats. To the latter such coexist- 
ence may well be intolerable; it will try its utmost to get hold of its enemy and 
detractor. Success will depend on the attitude—official and otherwise—of the 
country of refuge. Things will be arranged informally, and twentieth century’s 
Pactyas will be surrendered without further ado, if the asylum country is a 
dependency or a satellite of the pursuer state, or has other reasons to oblige; 
the government insisting on the surrender of the rebel will be spared the un- 
pleasantness of construing a foolproof extradition case out of minor criminal 
charges or fabricating charges out of whole cloth. 

Interstate amity to the detriment of asylum rights need not be based on 
ideological affinity. It may be just that token of esteem with,which one totali- 
tarian regime would wish to smooth its relations with another totalitarian 
regime of different complexion. Thus did Stalin’s Russia not only return to the 
Nazi authorities, under the guise of deportation, and pursuant to a protocol 
attached to the German-Soviet Treaty of August 1939% a considerable number 
of German citizens (mostly technicians); she also “repatriated’’—between 
September 1939 and the spring of 1940—a certain number of German Com- 
munists and radicals who had been residing in the USSR but whose reliability 
no longer met the Communist party’s requirements; some were given the 
chance to become experts in comparative studies of totalitarian prison and con- 
centration camp systems,” 

In the regulation of asylum issues as between a major totalitarian power and 


z Grotius, De dure... , as quoted supra n. 8, II, 21, v. 

25 U. S. Department of State, Documents . . . , as quoted supra n. 18, Vol. 8 (Washing- 
ton, 1954), p. 165, carries the text of the protocol under the date of September 29, 1939. 

3 F, Beck and W. Godin, Russian Purge and Extraction of Confessions (London, 1951), 
p. 106; Margarete Buber-Neumann, Von Potsdam nach Moskau, Stationen eines Irrweges 
(Stuttgart, 1957), p. 174. 
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its satellites, or among such satellite states, informality has been the rule. The 
Soviet Union, e.g., never even bothered to enact a model extradition law widely 
discussed in 1924. Not until recently did the USSR proceed to sign wide-range 
legal aid agreements, settling extradition issues as well, with states within her 
orbit. Also, a number of similar agreements between such states came into 
being. Treaties entered into by the German Democratic Republic may serve to 
` illustrate prevailing practices. Under their terms, extradition is guaranteed for 
all offenses with a penalty exceeding a one-year term; political offenses have 
not been exempted.?? 

Of course, outside the Soviet orbit, too, relations between nations of greatly 
unequal strength may display a high degree of informality to the benefit of the 
stronger power. Such was the case of weak Vichy France vis-à-vis powerful 
Hitler Germany, as a consequence—to some extent—of the Armistice Treaty 
of 1940. When Vichy France let Spain take and execute Louis Companys, erst- 
while head of the Catalan government, she hardly wasin a position to claim the 

status of a helpless satellite. Mexico illustrates a different practice, with pro- 
` tection of the asylum grant dependent on the relative strength and persistence 
of effort by the government interested in recapturing its political foes. While 
the position of the asylum-seeker from Central and South America, guarded by 
an attentive public opinion, is relatively secure, the same is not necessarily 
always true in the select cases in which Big Brother beyond the Rio Grande ex- 
hibits a more than routine interest.”® 

Violations of asylum claims occurred also in the aftermath of World War 
II, as a result of specific postwar conditions not likely to crop up again. At the 
end of the war Allied commanders in Germany, e.g., let Swiss authorities seize 
informally a small number of Swiss and German citizens who had served as 
wartime Nazi agents in Switzerland. As a rule, though, Great Britain and the 
United States haye been clinging to a legal order which, as now interpreted, bans 
the informal surrender of beneficiaries of asylum.”® This does not erase the fact _ 
that neither Great Britain nor the United States disdained taking and prosecut- 
ing nationals of their own who had been delivered without due process by coun- 


27 Signed on November 20, 1957, the DDR-USSR treaty became effective on June 12, 
1958; cf. Gesetzblatt der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik, 1958, Part I, pp. 241, 509. 
Similar agreements with Czechoslovakia, Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary came 
into force in 1957 and 1958; ef. Ostmann, Die Rechishilfevertraege der DDR in Neue Justiz, 
Vol. 12 (1958), pp. 545-550. No corresponding arrangement seems to have ever been made 
with Yugoslavia. The Czech-Polish Convention of January 2, 1949 (U.N. Treaty Series, 
Vol. 31, p. 300, 1950), which in its Art. 60 b excludes extradition for political crimes, has 
to be regarded as a remnant from a former period, where institutional coordination of 
international law devices did not yet fully function. Art. 59 of the DDR-Czech convention 
of September 11, 1956 (Gesetzblatt..., 1956, Part 1, pp. 1201), enumerating the cases 
where extradition does not apply, is conspicuously silent on that point. 

28 Tor a characteristic evaluation of the same incidents from the viewpoint of the 
participating United States authorities, cf. the “authorized” The FBI Story by Don 
Whitehead (New York, 1957), pp. 297, 318. 

29 Chief Justice Hughes in Valentine v. U.S. ez rel Neidecker, 299 U.S. 5 (1936). 
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tries to which they had fled to escape politically motivated criminal prosecution 
at home. 

Generally, the legal position of countries permitting informal surrender of 
exiles may be considered comfortable, though not unassailable. The underlying 
doctrine recently was restated by Judge Irving Kaufman in one of his Sobell 
case opinions.®° It rests on the thesis that only a government, but not the ap- 
prehended individual himself, may insist on strict observance of protective 
clauses incorporated in extradition treaties (which usually bar extradition for 
political offenses); in surrendering the exile, the country of asylum obviously 
waives all claims it may have invoked to avoid extradition.) The opposite doc- 
trine, applied in two minor cases without much political background,” holds 
that an exile handed over to his country of origin without due observance of ex- 
tradition agreements and thereupon prosecuted in a national court, may contest 
court jurisdiction on the ground of the irregularity of his seizure. 

The latter interpretation is undoubtedly more in harmony with the dictates 
of human decency. It may well be argued that an extradition treaty is made the 
law of the land through the process of incorporation, and that therefore an exile 
sheltered by a country signatory to such a treaty should be within his rights in 
expecting not to be deprived of asylum in a manner other than prescribed by the 
treaty. Still, the argument lacks in realism. In the absence of a viable inter- 
national jurisdiction to turn to, the exile in danger of being deported to the 


8012 F. Supp. 515 (1956); see also Chandler v. U.S., 171 F. (2d) 921 (1948); Ker v. 
Il., in 119 U.S. 437, 443 (1886). For the identical attitude in German jurisprudence, sec 
Enischeidungen des Reichsgerichts in Strafsachen, Vol. 70 (1936), p. 286, where persons 
subject to extradition are referred to as “extradition objects” [Gegenstände der Aus- 
lieferung]; “objects”? of course may not derive asylum claims or contest the legality of 
extradition. 

31 This does not, however, apply to cases of exiles kidnapped on asylum territory; the 
kidnapped individual’s fate would seem to depend on whether or not the government of 
the asylum country took steps to obtain his return. For Swiss protests in the Berthold 
Jacob abduction case see American Journal of International Law, Vol. 24 (1935), pp. 
502-507. Legal evaluation of surrender effected through over-zealousness or corruption of 
the asylum country’s lower-level officials is controversial. Dealing with the abduction, 
from Mexican territory, of a fugitive United States national sought for narcotics offenses, 
the Federal District Court in ex parte Lopez, 6 F. Sup. 342 (1934), denied the abductee’s 
habeas corpus petition on the ground that whatever had occurred under the sovereignty 
of the Mexican government was outside the court’s jurisdiction and should be taken up 
with the United States Department of State. 

32 See discussion in Manuel R. Garcia~Mora, “Criminal Jurisdiction of a State over 
Fugitives Brought from a Foreign Country by Force or Fraud. A Comparative Study,” 
Indiana Law Journal, Vol. 32 (1957), pp. 427—449. Of the two cases, one—cf. Tribunal 
Correctionnel d’Avesnes in Recueil Sirey, Vol. TI, 1984, pp. 105 ff—referred to a Belgian 
suspect of larceny who had been abducted from Belgian territory by French officials. The 
French court ordered the prisoner released, as seizure on Belgian territory constituted 
grounds for the absolute nullity of the proceedings. In the other case—part of a damage 
suit before the U.S.-Panama Claims Commission, related in Annual Digest of Public 
International Law Cases for 1938-84, Case No. 96, pp. 250/51—a similar act of abductior 
on foreign territory was likewise held illegal. 
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home country will hardly find a national tribunal willing to let him go free in the 
face of the government’s contention that this would cause grave injury to 
national interest. 

If there is a remedy at all against informal “rendition” to the home state by 
way of deportation, it is in the wide acceptance of the principle set forth in 
Article 33 of the Geneva Convention. Under this rule, no refugee shall be de- 
ported to, or returned to the frontier of, a territory in which his life or freedom 
may be endangered because of race, religion, nationality, membership in a 
social group, or political opinion. In one form or another, many nations have 
made this rule a part of accepted practice. Even though in the United States the 
present wording of provision 243(h) of the 1952 National Security legislation 
widens the Attorney General’s discretionary power to stop or not to stop de- 
portation to a country in which the deportee would face physical persecution, 
the principle itself has found well-nigh unanimous recognition. The same goes 
for many European countries.*4 While it is conceivable that constitutional 
governments of the major powers will continue to condone and reap the fruit of 
violations committed to please them by weaker nations, it is likely that they 
will not be tempted actively to encroach upon the Geneva rule on their own. It 
may well be that such self-restraint will last long enough to let the principle of 
non-deportation to hostile territory become a customary rule of international 
law in the community of non-totalitarian states. 


3 8 U.S.C. §1,253 (h); United States Statutes, Vol. 66, p. 212 (1952). In purely legal 
terms a change in the wording of the applicable provision has made the prospective de- 
portee’s position less secure. Previously deportation under the terms of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 (U.S. Statutes, Vol. 64, p. 1,010) was inoperative if the Attorney 
General found the deportable alien should not be subjected to deportation. The statute 
now in force merely suspends deportation to countries which would subject the alien to 
prosecution. Court rulings—U/S. ex rel. Dolenz v. Shaughnessey, 206 F. 2d. 392, 394 
(1953); U.S. ex rel. Leong Choy Moon, 218 F 2d., 316 (1954); Namkung v. Boyd, 226 F. 
2d. 385 (1955); and Almeida v. Murff, 159 F. Supp. 484 (1958)—have interpreted this 
change of wording as expressing the intention of Congress to leave the decision as to 
whether or not a deportable alien should be deported within the province of administrative 
discretion, labelling it a political issue, and to confine the courts merely to looking into 
the procedural aspects of due process. This contrasts with the previous interpretation, 
under which administrative findings had been upset by courts holding that theirs was 
the task of independently determining whether the deportees faced the threat of physical 
persecution; see e.g., U.S. ex rel. Watts v. Shaughnessy, 107 F. Supp. 613 (1952). Accord- 
ing to Annual Report of the Attorney General (Washington, 1956), p. 422, a total of 1,493 
applications to suspend deportation under paragraph 243 (h) had been filed in 1956 with 
the Department of Justice; suspension was denied in 159 out of 629 completed cases. The 
report for 1957 omits statistical references. 

4 Recent rulings of the German Federal Republic’s highest administrative tribunal 
approved in principle deportation of aliens convicted of crimes or misdemeanors, but ex- 
plicitly prohibited deportation to a country where the deportee would face prosecution for 
political reasons; see Entscheidungen des Bundesverwaltungsgerichis, Vol. 4 (1957), pp. 
235, 238. However, administrative agencies might at times repatriate undesirable refugees 
before a court order could be obtained protecting them against delivery to a country 
where they might have to expect politically tinged prosecution. 


< 
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IV. POLITICAL AND DIPLOMATIC PROTECTION 


Where informal procedure is of no avail, there remains for the country that 
seeks the surrender of an escaped national the way of the extradition request; 
to make the request effective, the government must formally prefer criminal 
charges based on an offense not exempt by extradition agreements. From the 
1830’s on, however, political offenses, for which extradition had been granted 
most easily down to the early nineteerith century, were repeatedly declared 
non-extraditable. What then is, and what is not, a political offense? It is fairly 
easy to define the “absolute” political offense, which encompasses direct at- 
tacks on the public order. Contrariwise, no attempts to arrive at an agreement 
on the “relative” political offense have ever succeeded; juridical doctrine and 
the judiciary are merely called upon to legitimize the political objectives.” 
Under the circumstances, the motives behind the decisions of the administra- 
tive agencies and the judiciary—wherever the latter are involved-——require 
further elucidation. 

Most extradition requests point at individuals whose role in the home 
country had been marginal; major changes in the prevailing political setup 
could not have been expected to ensue from their political activity or from the 
specific criminal action for which extradition is sought. By contrast, a number 
of instances of a different nature affect persons and actions of great relevance to 
the government that seeks extradition. Two characteristic instances deserve to 
be mentioned, viz., the case of the last Kaiser, who had found shelter in Holland 
at the end of World War I, and that of the Croatian fascist Ante Pavelic, who 
had escapted to Italy after the assassination on French soil in 1934, of King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia. 

In refusing to surrender Wilhelm II to the Entente for trial on charges of hav- 
ing gravely violated international morality and the sanctity of treaties, the 
Dutch government followed a road practically cleared of ob8tacles. Whatever 
David Lloyd George may have promised the British voters, it did not seem 
likely that the Entente powers, beset with major troubles on all sides, would 
back up the extradition demand with major sanctions. There was all the reason 
in the world to believe that compliance on the part of the Netherlands, causing 
bitter resentment in many a quarter in neighboring Germany, would inflict 
lasting damage on Dutch interests; and Germany was bound to remain Hol- 


æ% See comment in Pierre A. Papadatos, Le Délit politique (Geneva, 1955), p. 71. 
An attempt by a Harvard research group to define offenses of a political nature, American 
Journal of International Law, Vol. 29 (1935), Supplement, pp. 107-119, was not overly 
successful. The authors thoroughly examined definitions in statutes and extradition 
treaties as well as the exceptions appended, and came up with the statement that non- 
extraditable offenses included treason, sedition, and espionage, regardless of whether the 
incriminated acts had been committed by one or several persons; they added acts con- 
nected with organized groups’ offenses against the safety of the governmental system in 
the country requesting extradition; nor did they brush aside other criminal acts aimed at 
political objectives. Instead of a definition, the study thus elicited an inventory of possible, 
` though not exclusive, categories of cases. i 
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land’s most powerful and most important neighbor. Moreover, refusal to extra- 
dite was safely grounded in accepted legal doctrine. To a large extent profes- 
sional opinion in the Entente countries concurred with German jurists in hold- 
ing that the incriminated actions had been of a strictly political nature; that _ 
under no code had these actions as charged been punishable when committed, 
and that the ex post facto legal construct was too vague to serve the cause of 
justice.* 

Legal precedent was perhaps not as easy to adduce in the Pavelic case; the 
political motivations dictating Italy’s attitude were as obvious. The Marseille 
shooting, triggered by Pavelic and a close associate, both Yugoslav nationals, 
had caused the deaths of the Yugoslav King and of his host, France’s Foreign 
Minister. Louis Barthou, and severely injured a general of the latter’s retinue. 
And yet to extradite the man responsible for the shooting would have been in- 
compatible with what Mussolini’s government considered vital national inter- 
est. There was no love lost between Italy and Yugoslavia; Italy’s Balkan 
strategy aimed constantly at the disbandment of the South-Slav Federation; in 
fact, Pavelic himself was to become the chief architect of the “independent” 
Croat state set up under Fascist auspices in the course of the Nazi-engineered 
dismemberment of occupied Yugoslavia. No doubt, in rejecting the extradition 
request, Italy unleashed fury and indignation in France. In view of the power 
shift brought about by the German rearmament speedup, this, however, 
mattered less than preserving intact the operational center of the anti- Yugoslav 
conspiracy. 

The French extradition request, accordingly, was denied by the Court of 
Appeals of Turino. The court said that political crimes were excluded from the 
purview of the Franco-Italian extradition treaty, and that the definition of 
political crime in Article 8 of the Italian Penal Code was broad enough to cover 
not only the murder of Alexander and Barthou, but also the wounding of the 
general.*? The ruling was strongly criticized in France.*® Indeed, the court’s 


% How soon considerations of political expediency may triumph over emphatically - 
stated moral convictions was shown by Lord Curzon’s change of mind in regard to criminal 
proceedings against Wilhelm II. On November 13, 1918 Lord Curzon, in a talk with Lloyd 
George, his political superior, mapped out elaborate plans for trying the Kaiser in England. 
Yet on July 3, 1919 he penned a letter in which he emphatically insisted on a trial in 
Holland, arguing that if the exiled monarch were to be convicted on British soil, Britain 
would forever lose Germany’s friendship; while Britain would be exposed to ridicule if he 
were to be tried in England and acquitted. The story has been preserved for posterity by 
Lord Beaverbrook, Men and Power, 1917-18 (New York, 1956), App. IV, pp. 385 ff. 

37 Appeal Court of Turino, November 23, 1934, in Foro Italiano, 1935, Vol. II, col. 20: 
More recently Pavelic’s extradition for murders committed under his authority as head of 
the Ustashi regime in Croatia (for the U.S. parallel case see infra, note 65) has been de- 
manded from Argentina by Yugoslavia. The Peron regime allowed him to submerge. He 
left Argentina for Paraguay after Peron’s downfall and after his identity became acci- 
dentally divulged. 

38 Henri Rousseau, note to decision quoted supra, n. 34, Revue Critique de Droit Inier- , 
national, Vol. 30 (1935), p. 766/768. Legal distinctions between the assassination of the 
Yugoslav king and that of Barthou were discussed by Maximilien Philonenko, ‘Le refus 
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skeleton opinion failed to take into consideration or refute many of the current 
narrower definitions of political crime. However, the French critics’ position 
neglected essential features of the political setup. After all, France had been 
through the years the most loyal ally of King Alexander’s unitary state, dis- 
tasteful to Croat nationalists, and French interests undoubtedly were at stake 
in Yugoslavia’s domestic imbroglio. 

As an essential factor in extradition cases the governmental machine’s striv- 
ing for self-preservation and survival may not be as tangible as considerations 
of foreign policy strategy have been shown to be. In countries with unstable 
governmental systems given to frequent revolutionary removal of rulers, 
physical survival often hinges on strong asylum safeguards reinforced by an 
iron-clad rule of non-extradition for political offenses. Reciprocal recognition 
of such protective services, which saves lives in revolutions, junta uprisings, 
and other instances of government selection through bloodshed, has established 
a kind of supranational cartel of the ruling Elite. The tacit understanding 
that unites South America’s regimes provides an illustration. 

Non-extradition for political offenses is supplemented by “diplomatic” 
asylum. Instead of escaping across the border, endangered individuals seek 
refuge behind the walls of a foreign embassy, extraterritorial on the national 
territory: and the regime from which they escape respects the sanctity of such 
refuge and even provides safe-conduct for escapees willing to leave the pro- 
tection of diplomatic immunity in the homeland and go abroad. Too frequent 
use of this device has been vehemently attacked at times. It obviously handi- 
caps the ferreting out of political offenders as it ensures their safety too close 
to the locale of their rebellious activities. 

Diplomatic asylum was overworked, e.g., during the Spanish Civil War, when 
some 12,000 enemies of the loyalist regime were sheltered by foreign, mostly 
South American, legations. The loyalist government acquiesced in order to 
avert South American political obstruction of its efforts in the League of Na- 
tions.®® The sanctuary provided in 1948 for the Peruvian Aprista leader Haya 
de la Torre by the Colombian Embassy in Lima offers another characteristic in- 
stance. Its legitimacy was contested by Peru. The legal battle resulted in a 
series of rather diffuse judgments of the International Court in The Hague. The 
court sought to confine legitimate diplomatic asylum to cases involving im- 
mediate danger to life, and denied the right of the asylum country unilaterally 
to pass on the merits of the asylum claim. It failed to evolve a realistic assess- 
ment of the standards and guarantees that should be required to prevail in a 





d’extradition des terroristes Croates,” Journal de Droit International, vol. 61, (1934), pp. 
1,157-1,169. The decision’s reasoning could have been strengthened by referring to the 
fact that the controlling French-Italian extradition agreement of May 12, 1870 did noi 
contain the so-called “Attentat provision’, exempting assassination from the principle of 
non-extradition of political offenders; infra, p. 1005. 

2 R. B. Greenbaum, “Recent Developments in the Law of Diplomatic Asylum,” 
Transactions of the Grotius Society, Vol. 41 (1956), pp. 103 ff.; Norman Padelford, Inter- 
national Law and Diplomacy in the Spanish Civil War (New York, 1939), p. 770. 
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nation’s administration of justice if asylum were to be denied to its nationals 
by foreign powers; nor did it rule on the issue when both parties to the dispute 
expressly asked for a judicial decision; it merely suggested that direct negotia- 
tions would be the best way to terminate Haya de la Torre’s residence on Co- 
lombian extraterritorial premises in the Peruvian capital. It might well be 
that the more South and Central American upheavals deviate in the future 
from the previous pattern of narrow changes in political and military elites and 
edge closer toward becoming the expression of social revolutionary or, as the 
case may be, counterrevolutionary movements, the more the still prevailing 
practices of diplomatic asylum will become controversial. The larger the num- 
ber of people actively engaged in the overthrow of the previous regime, the 
more likely that the rational interest of new political elites in their future 
security will recede behind the irresistible urge to eradicate the remnants of the 
old regime, a pattern which would necessarily involve a drastic curtailment of 
the usages of diplomatic asylum. 

Thus far, legal concretization and limitation of diplomatic asylum have not 
materialized. Meanwhile, against the background of the changing international 
balance of power, the institution, though possibly becoming in the long-run 
more problematical in South and Central America, has gained in attraction in 
the eyes of the great world powers. Even the United States has shown a change 
of heart. Hitherto American opinion had frowned upon diplomatie asylum as a 
device at best fit for areas and governments lacking in political maturity and 
stability; the opinion prevailed that diplomatic shelter should only be granted 
to potential victims of mob violence and never be used to sidetrack law enforce- 
ment by legitimate agents of the local government.“! The grant of diplomatic 
asylum to Cardinal Mindszenty, sheltered since the end of 1956 on the premises 
of the United States Embassy in Budapest, indicates a departure from tradi- 
tional big power doctrine and practice. 

While the South and Central American cartel protects national ruling groups - 
by means of a broadened concept of political asylum and rather consistent re- 


40 For the International Court of Justice, see ICJ Reports, Vol. 5 (1951), pp. 81 f.; 
ef. Alona Evans, “The Colombian-Peruvian Asylum Case: Termination of the Judicial 
Phase,” American Journal of. International Law, Vol. 45 (1951), pp. 755-762. 

41 For the traditional big power view, see G. H. Hackworth, Digest of International Law, 
Vol. 2 (1941), pp. 623, 770; cf. a characteristic quotation in Padelford, International 
Law ..., cited supra n. 39, p. 162. 

2 Hungary’s failure to take action against the Cardinal’s being sheltered by the United 
States Embassy indicated tactical choice rather than recognition of the principle of diplo- 
matic asylum. In the analogous case of the unfortunate members of the Nagy govern- 
ment who had taken refuge in the Yugoslav Embassy, the Hungarian government (and its 
Soviet protectors) obtained the fugitive’s surrender against the express promise of non- 
prosecution and safe conduct, which was immediately broken. In notes addressed on 
November 24, 1956, to both Hungary and the USSR the Yugoslav government filed a 
strong protest and requested information on the whereabouts of the victims. The Hungar- 
ians’ reply ‘of December 1, 1956 insisted on the strictly domestic nature of the action 
taken; this once more was protested by the Yugoslavs on December 6. Another protest 
was entered on June 23, 1958 after the execution of Nagy had been officially announced. 
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fusal to extradite for political offenses, the opposite tendency has been on the 
ascendant in more moderate political climates, where the established political 
setup is in no danger of being overthrown and the groups in power do not live 
in fear of death by violence. Under such stable conditions, it is easier for the 
national political and administrative elites to guarantee each other safety from 
insurrectionist activities by narrowing down the scope of offenses whose politi- 
cal nature would protect the offender from being extradited at the request of the 
home government. Even so, however, common interest in whittling down 
asylum protection has never been a leitmotiv, but at most a constant among 
many variables determining governmental attitudes; in many an instance, 
though, this constant was weighty enough to tip the scales. i 


YV. CHANGING SCOPE OF NON-EXTRADITABLE OFFENSES 


Through the second half of the nineteenth century increasingly restrictive 
interpretation of political offenses was furthered by both legislative enactments 
and judicial construction. As early as 1856 a restrictive clause, the so-called 
Altentat provision, was inserted into the Belgian extradition law, following an 
abortive attempt by one Celestin Jacquin to blow up a train that carried Na- 
poleon ITI. Similar provisions excluding murderous assault upon the person of a 
foreign sovereign from non-extraditable political offenses were subsequently 
incorporated in numerous extradition treaties. Other restrictive practices 
followed. 

Considerable effort was exerted to separate acts committed in the course of 
preparation or attempted implementation of revolts and revolutions, viewed 
as political, from individual acts of violence not conceivably conducive to æ 
change in the political order and therefore refused recognition as political 
offenses.* At first sight the logic of this distinction does not seem conclusive. It 
protects established regimes from individual acts of terror, which, whatever 
their long-range effect, rarely if ever menace the regime’s preservation. But it 
extends its blessings to participants in unsuccessful revolutionary action, which 
would have been deadly had they succeeded. 

This strikingly spurious logic made sense— politically—to the ruling groups 
of pre-1918 Europe. Of these, hardly a single one had to face the threat of 
major uprisings, once the 1871 commune insurrection in Paris had been sup- 
pressed. Conversely, acts of individual violence were plentiful. Particularly 
around the turn of the century many a European government was repeatedly 
vexed, if not badly tormented, by terrorist acts of Western anarchists and 
Russian revolutionists of various shades. Hence wide-range attempts to debar, 
from the protection accorded political offenders, two categories: (1) anarchists 
as alleged enemies of any social order, not just a specific political regime; and 
(2) perpetrators of acts of a particularly brutal and atrocious nature. 

Manifestly, the category, enemies of any social order, is sufficiently vague to 
permit broadened interpretations at any time to match the fashion of the day. 


4 Two British cases set the precedent: In re Castioni (1891) in Q.B., Vol. 1 (1891), 
pp. 149 seg., and In re Meunier, Q.B., Vol. 2 (1894), pp. 415, seg. 
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A recent suggestion, e.g., envisaged its application to those termed “subversive” 
in the American political jargon en vogue in the 1950s.*4 Once applied, the doc- 
trine becomes entangled in the most fantastic difficulties and contradictions. 
Examples in abundance may be found in Swiss juridical annals as Switzerland, 
by virtue of its geographical location, has been saddled with a larger proportion 
of extradition cases than most other countries. Swiss court practice in the 1900s 
showed the doctrine in operation, after a different start, in extradition proceed- 
ings involving adherents of Russia’s Socialist Revolutionary Party (SR) whom 
the Tsarist government charged with acts of violence and murder. Again and 
again judicial effort was directed at granting a recognition of sorts to revolu- 
tionary violence that might have succeeded in bringing about political change; 
no such consideration was shown toward the forbidden fruit of individual 
violence. The latter, according to this doctrine, flows out of vengeance or pro- 
test; it is seen as carrying its-end in itself and having no effect on political 
reality. (Additional juridical elaboration had already been contributed in the 
1880s and 1890s by British judicial utterings—an echo of the legislative en- 
deavors of John Stuart Mill and the refinements of James Stephen, Britain’s 
eminent criminal lawyer of the late nineteenth century.) 

Here violence, as it were, was looked at with the eyes of an efficiency expert; 
non-extradition was handed out as an award for the hypothetical success of the 
desired goal, the overthrow of the government. The SR’s acts of violence ob- 
viously had not been up to efficiency standards expected in Switzerland, Eu- 
rope’s most orderly country. Had the chosen means been in keeping with the 
SR’s idealistic goals, the Swiss Federal Court asked in the case of an exile who 
had carried out party orders to “execute” the Tsarist chief of police in Penza, 
Russia? (The party’s “verdict” had “convicted” the police official of savage 
brutality against peaceful marchers in a political parade at the, height of the 
revolutionary wave in October 1905.) Answering the question in the negative, 
the court conceded extradition. But in the case of two Georgian revolutionists 


44 Manuel R. Garcia-Mora, International Law and Asylum as a Legal Right (Washing- 
ton, 1956), p. 71. Reviewers have been sceptical on this point: see, e.g., Quincy Wright, 
University of Chicago Law Review, Vol. 24 (1956), p. 202. 

45 Wasilieff, in Entscheidungen des Schweizerischen Bundesgerichts, Vol. 34 (1908), 
Pt. I, p. 557. The legal basis of the Swiss practice, Art. 10 of the law of January 2, 1892, 
rests on the so-called “predominant element” theory. It is conveniently vague to allow for 
unlimited judicial discretion. See Papadatos, op. cit. supra, n. 35, at p. 80; and Hans 
Schultz, Das Schweizer Auslieferungsrecht (Basel, 1953). The 1922 Fort-Concepcion case— 
terminated by simple administrative procedure in the then absence of judicial hearing, 
which was introduced in Germany only in 1929—hbears a close similarity to the Swiss case 
noted above, both as to the facts involved and as to its ultimate disposal. It concerned the 
Spanish extradition demand for two members of an anarchistie group, who had partici- 
pated in the murder of President Dato of the Council of Ministers committed as an act of 
reprisal against his oppressive measures. The defense of the decision to extradite fell upon 
Federal Minister of Justice Gustav Radbruch, as venerable and famous as a philosopher 
of law and reformer of criminal law as he was inexperienced and naive as a politician and 
administrator. He spoke of an ‘inflexible law” which defines the meaning of offenses con- 
nected with a political act, leading to the both “legally and humanly disagreeable result 
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who had robbed a Treasury office in Tiflis, the same court refused to extradite. 
Was robbery considered a technique more appropriate for the overthrow of the 
Tsarist regime than the punitive killing of a trigger-happy police commander? 
What was more likely to sap the foundation of an established political order— 
the holdup of a government agency by men of the revolution, or an act that 
showed organizers of the revolution capable of countering government violence 
with the quasi-judicial “execution” of the responsible official? Or was it simply, 
as may be read between the lines, that law-abiding jurists in a civilized com- 
munity were shocked by the spectacle of a clandestine party group pronouncing 
a “death sentence” and executing the “delinquent”? Had the participants in 
the armed robbery, scions of well-to-do families and alumni of Swiss universi- 
ties, made a more civilized impression upon a perplexed court? 

What makes a strike political? Smooth procedure and absence of violence” 
In a German city on the Swiss border, a large-scale strike aiming at the im- 
provement of working conditions had caused the authorities to institute martia! 
law and to have troops take possession. The strikers, to make the troops with- 
draw, had taken hostages; they also had manhandled a businessman they 
hated. Reprisals followed. Of the strikers, a few escaped to Switzerland. Did 
the court deny extradition? It did not, for the strike, it said, had not been aimed 
at political objectives.‘” 

What about the killing of agents-provocateurs? An agent of the Fascisti said 
to have been dispatched to France under orders to lure Italian exiles into terror- 
ist acts which would make the French police take measures against them, had 
been killed in Paris by an Italian anti-fascist. The killer had succeeded in es- 
caping to Switzerland. Had his been a political act that precluded extradition? 
The Swiss court said no.’ The killing, the magistrates held, could not have af- 


of making the grant of extradition a necessary part of German loyalty to its treaty obli- 
gations,” an attitude of correctness which was the more necessary asit would set a prece- 
dent facilitating the expeditious granting of Germany’s pending extradition demand for 
the murderers of Mathias Erzberger bhy Horthy Hungary—which latter request was 
promptly refused. Cf. Deutscher Reichstag, I. Wahlperiode Stenographischer Bericht, 
session of February 23, 1922, p. 6042. A more recent German decision—Skzantos— 
Bundesgerichtshof, Entscheidungen in Strafsachen, Vol. 8 (1955) pp. 59-66, ordering the ex- 
tradition of a member of Elas, sentenced to death in absentia for participation in murder, 
follows the same line. (The Greek government had, however, declared its preparedness to 
renounce the execution of a death sentence.) The decision, which is not in accord with the 
two German cases quoted infra note 51, affirms the continuing applicability of Art. 3 (3) 
of the 1929 extradition statute, exempting murder from the rule of non-extradition in 
political cases. The reasoning concentrates on the act committed by the asylum-seeker 
rather than on the political coloration of prosecutions in the home state. Rejecting the 
interpretation that Art. 3 (3) of the 1929 extradition law has been superseded by Art. 16, 
2 (2) of the Basic Law it speaks in rather general terms of an ‘‘Accentuated tendency to- 
wards combatting political offenses directed against life” ibid. at p. 65; but see note 59, 
infra. for an implicit refutation of this argument. i 

4 Keresselidse, in Entscheidungen ..., Vol. 33, Pt. I (1907), p. 169. 

11 Vogt, in Entscheidungen ..., Vol. 50, Pt. I (1924), p. 249; cf. Kaphengst case, op cit., 
Vol. 56, Pt. I (1930), p. 547. 

48 Pavan, in Entscheidungen ..., Vol. 54, Pt. I (1928), p. 207. 
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fected the political setup in Italy, nor could it have been necessary to help the 
cause of Italian exiles in France; things had been kept well under control by the 
French police. Besides, the court argued, non-extradition could have been inter- 
preted as encouraging political terrorist acts by exiles on the territory of a third 
country (meaning Switzerland). 

What were the motives behind such judicial reasoning? Was it, in the first 
mentioned case, sympathy with legally established German authorities, rein- 
forced by fear of German radicals who, once encouraged by a Swiss court, would 
carry their nefarious influence into neighboring Basel, Swiss center of labor un- 
rest? Was it, in the second case, the desire to keep Italian domestic struggles 
from overflowing onto Swiss soil, a consideration perhaps more pertinent than 
theorizing about the proper relation of means and ends in political warfare 
tinged by violence? 

As early as the 1920s when a string of cases involving Italian anti-fascists had 
come up for adjudication, the criterion of efficiency for establishing the non- 
extraditable nature of offenses serving an ulterior goal had lost much of its at- 
traction to the judicial mind. Homicides in the course of election battles, even 
though they had occurred at a time when the Fascist regime could not possibly 
have been jeopardized by individual acts of violence were found to have been 
political, and their perpetrators were exempted from extradition.“ Had the 
Fascist regime’s contempt for accepted standards of legal procedure so thor- 
oughly upset the Swiss judiciary? 

One at least of the court decisions entered during this period may be termed 
inconsiderately outspoken. The Italian government had requested extradition 
of a refugee for the slaying of a Fascist. The request denied the accused the 
benefit of the Royal decree of December 22, 1922, which had proffered amnesty 
for all acts of violence committed for the sake of the national good, regardless of 
whether or not the crime had matched provocation or motivation. The Swiss 
court could not help realizing the obvious. The Fascist government applied 
the amnesty provisions to exonerate perpetrators of violence which had 
paved Fascism’s road to power; their acts were excused or lauded as having 
served the national interest. Contrariwise, analogous acts imputable to 
Fascism’s vanquished foes were dealt with as reprehensible crimes. The viola- 
tion of the principle of equality before the law was self-evident. The Swiss court 
did not mince words in turning down the extradition request.®° 


49 Camporini, in Enischeidungen ..., Vol. 50, Pt. I (1924), p. 299. 

50 Ragni, in Entscheidungen ..., Vol. 49, Pt. I (1923), p. 266. Similar acts sometimes 
were seen as political disputes, e.g., the killing of a Nazi by a member of a democratic 
German combat group—see Ockert, op. cit., Vol. 59, Pt. I (1938), p. 136. Roger Corbaz, 
Le Délit politique d'après le Tribunal Federal Suisse, thesis, Lausanne, 1927, p. 57, notes 
that the efficiency-of-means test had a different meaning in 1923 as compared to 1907. 
Yet it was restored to its original meaning—at least temporarily—after Fascism had lost 
its paramount importance; cf. the following cases: Peruzzo, Entscheidungen ..., Vol. 77 
(1951), Pt. I, p. 50; Nappi, Vol. 78 Pt. I (1952), p. 123; but in Picorelli, vol. 77, Pt. I 
(1951), p. 57, the court denied extradition of a member of a Neo-Fascist division who in 
December 1944 had carried out the execution of a traitor; the court held that there still 
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Radical departures from the concept of means efficaciously fitting a political 
end came in Switzerland—somewhat sooner than in Britain—with a decision of 
the Federal Court involving escapees from totalitarianism. The Yugoslav 
government had demanded extradition of an aircraft crew guilty of a successful 
escape flight in a government airplane, in the course of which unwilling passen- 
gers had been forcibly detained. The extradition request charged acts of violence, 
endangering the passengers’ safety and lives, and misappropriation. As the men 
had acted for the sole purpose of escaping homeland conditions they considered 
oppressive, there was no way of construing their actions as means—-appropriate 
or not—to bring about a fundamental change in the established political order. 
Emphatieally pointing to changing historical and political conditions as an ele- 
ment of judicial fact-finding, the court incisively reversed itself and abandoned 
the traditionally restrictive doctrine. It recognized the political nature of com- 
mon offenses committed for the sake of escaping the constraint of a political 
regime that precluded opposition and struggle for power.*! 





had been armed conflict involving both foreign and domestic enemies, that the defendant. 
had had no personal motive for committing murder, and that all members of his unit 
faced identical penalties if returned to Italy. 

5 Ravic and Associates, in Bundesgericht, Entscheidungen ..., Vol. 78, (1952), p. 39. 
A similar British case—Eax parte Kolezynski, in All English Law Reports, Vol. 1 (1955), 
p. 3i—was commented upon by E. Denny, “An Affair of a Political Character,” Modern 
Law Review, Vol. 18 (1955) p. 380; the court brought out the inadequacy of the earlier 
formula under which nonextradition was confined to incidents tied up with political dis- 
turbances. A German decision—Lestrel, in Bundesgerichtshof, Entscheidungen in Straf- 
sachen, Vol. 3 (1953), p. 892—denied extradition of a fugitive sought by Ecuador for lar- 
ceny, on the presumption that prosecution was politically inspired; for criticism, see Lange, 
Grundfragen ..., as cited supra n. 9, p. 19, More recently the Federal Constitutional 
Court has confirmed and extended the policy of the Lestrel case. After having first af- 
firmed the admissibility of a preliminary injunction in a constitutional complaint, based on 
violation of Art. 16, 2 (2), Entscheidungen des Bundesverfassungsgerichis, Vol. 6 (1957), 
p. 483, the court on February 3, 1959, Enscheidungen. ... Vol. 9 (1959), p. 175, reversed 
the appeal court decision, which had granted the extradition of a Yugoslav citizen, de- 
manded by his home state for embezzlement charges deriving from his activity as director 
of a state enterprise. This far-reaching decision establishes three principles: (a) assurances 
of the demanding state that the defendant would only be held accountable for the specific 
charges covered in the extradition demand do not provide a sufficient guarantee that 
political goals might not influence the punishment, if the totality of the life situation has 
come under political control in the demanding state; (b) the protection against extradition 
is not excluded by the fact that the defendant’s political activity against his home state— 
accession to a royalist emigré organization—has only started after the defendant reached 
the asylum country, provided the accession has been undertaken bona fide and not simply 
for the purpose of establishing persecutee status; (c) court protection against a politically 
colored extradition demand is not dependent on recognition of the political persecutee 
status of the defendant by the administrative authorities of the asylum state. With the 
help of this construct which recognizes political activity post-dating the flight from the 
home country, the German Court thus reaches the same results as the Swiss and British 
courts. Contrariwise, a British court—-In re Government of India and Mubarak Ali 
Ahmed, in All E. L. R., Vol. I (1952), p. 1060—rejected the defendant’s contention 
that he would not be granted a fair trial on an embezzlement charge which he alleged was 
tinged by politics. 
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The wheel has come full circle. Extradition doctrine, having started out with 
protecting only the political contestant who was at least conjecturally believed 
to have a realistic chance to succeed, ends up with extending a helping hand to 
the potential victim, albeit an innocent bystander still exposed to the fangs of 
iniquitous political power after having fled outside its immediate range. To an 
increasing degree the notion has been gaining acceptance that it is a nobile 
oficium to shield even non-political fugitives whom totalitarianism threatens 
with politically motivated prosecution. The concept of political asylum takes 
on a new meaning. The assumption would seem justifiable that henceforth it 
could as well be made to apply to perpetrators of politically motivated ‘acts of 
violence originating in conditions of everyday life in totalitarian countries. 

However, there is no denying apparent tendencies to the contrary closely 
connected with the after-effects of World War II. The international dragnet for 
perpetrators of war crime offenses® need not be discussed here. Yet repercus- 
sions of such punitive efforts have, to a lesser extent, affected national jurisdic- 
tion, imposing restrictive checks upon the customary rules of political asylum. 
Two specific instances stand out. (1) Under a peace treaty provision Italy has 
undertaken to extradite nationals of Allied powers charged with acts of treason 
or collaboration punishable under the réspective national statutes.® (2) Similar, 
if farther-reaching commitments were subscribed to in a reciprocity declaration 
between France, on the one hand, and Luxemburg and Belgium, on the other. 

Imposed by the victorious Allies; the first-mentioned undertaking has been 
observed by Italy as a matter of necessity," though more recently in a rather 
restricted interpretation. As for the agreement between France and her neigh- 
bors, which had grown out of common postwar experience, there soon appeared 


8 See Robert G. Neumann, “Neutral States and Extradition of War Criminals,” 
American Journal of International Law, Vol. 45 (1951), pp. 495-508. In the course of its 
first session the UN General Assembly turned down a USSR proposal to deny UN pro- 
tection to “Quislings and traitors’ among Displaced Persons, see Journal of the First 
General Assembly of the United Nations, First Session 1946, pp. 544-564; the resolution 
of the UN General Assembly of October 31, 1947, which recommends the extradition of 
war criminals, throws together war criminals and traitors (defined as national subjects 
who are accused by their home country of having committed treason or active collabora- 
tion with the enemy). Cf. United Nations Yearbook 1947-48 (New York, 1949), p. 222. 
However, as the resolution contained a provision which made extradition dependent upon 
existence of a prima facie case, it was only adopted with 42 against 7 (Soviet bloc) votes 
with 6 abstentions. The very necessary delimitation between political crimes and crimes 
against humanity is treated—and its difficulties somewhat underestimated—in M. R. 
CRE A “The present state of political offenses in the law of extradition and asy- 
lum,” U. of Pittsburgh L.R., Vol. 17 (1953) pp. 371-396. 

53 To what extent other peace treaty provisions have remained a dead letter because 
the countries involved were affiliated with different power blocs was discussed by Edward 
Hambro, ‘New Trends in the Law of Asylum and Extradition,” Western Political Quar- 
terly, Vol. 5 (1952), pp. 1 ff. 

5 Cf, In re Court, in Foro Italiano, Vol. II (1952), p. 113. 

56 In re Serclaes, in Annual Digest, see supra, n. 32, for 1952, p. 366. Such peace treaty 
provisions may well be termed “retrogressive steps,” as has been suggested by Oppenheim- 
Lauterpacht, International Law, cited supra n. 9, para. 338-340. 
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considerable differences of opinion among French magistrates; most French 
courts dealing with extradition cases have shown a pronounced tendency to dis- 
regard the reciprocity declaration and refuse extradition under its terms; they 
have held that the purely administrative agreement unlawfully usurped treaty- 
making prerogatives and had no power to derogate from the principle of 
non-extradition of political offenders.* 

Although the precedent has not been encouraging, further interference with 
non-extradition guarantees might conceivably evolve from the common pursuit 
of national security interests within the framework of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Thus far, cooperation of NATO powers has resulted in 
new provisions in several national codes; the safety, of Allied, i.e., NATO 
powers, under these provisions, is given the same protection as the external 
security of the legislating country itself.*’ This entails extension of national 
jurisdiction to offenses committed against the external security of any other 
member country of NATO. While established extradition provisions have not 
yet been affected, attempts in this direction have come to light. Intensification 
of common effort in the field of military, economic, administrative, intelligence 
and police matters could one day elicit so streamlined a concept of external 
security as to take away the political-offense shield from any act deemed detri- 
mental to the security of one or several of the NATO powers; all such acts 
would then become extraditable. Steps to this end most certainly would meet 
with strong opposition, for they would indicate far-reaching subjection of 
national policies to external pressures, possibly evén to pressures emanating 
from a hegemonial power; and few governments would care openly to admit 
that such was the state of affairs. The objective aimed at, viz., protection of the 
allied nations’ external security, is anyway well within reach of those govern- 
ments which have amended national legislation for the purpose of warding off 
attacks on the safety of their allies. ” 

To be sure, even closely associated powers only occasionally draw together to 
the point of renouncing independence of action; this remains the exception, 
whereas diversity of political regimes is still the rule.® As a consequence, extra- 


% Van Bellinghen, Paris Court of Appeals, November 28, 1950, in Recueil Dalloz, 
1951, p. 440. Court opinion has not been uniform. For criticism, see Emile Garcon, Code 
Pénal annoté (Paris, 1952), Art. 84, no. 43. 

5” For France, see Penal Code, Art. 86 (3), and Decree of July 11, 1952, Art. 1. The 
Soviet Union’s state security concepts reach similar results. Section 10 of the Law on 
State Crimes of December 25, 1958, cited supra n. 20, makes part of the state security 
legislation applicable to “especially dangerous acts against the state,” committed against 
“another state of the toilers.” 

88 Accordingly, as stated in Annual Report of the Attorney General of the United States 
for 1957 (Washington, 1958), p. 52, France did not agree to extradite one Zlavotsky and 
his wife, indicted in the United States for intelligence activity on behalf of the USSR. A 
different decision, however, obtained in a recent case involving sale of technical informa- 
tion on weapons in which Italy had been requested by the Federal Republic of Germany 
to extradite one Keitel; the extradition was granted. 

59 Under the impact of the assassination of King Alexander of Yugoslavia a convention 
to make terrorism and penetration for terror acts extraditable offenses was signed on 
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dition for political offenses is bound to encounter serious opposition for some 
time to come. There is, in addition, another reason to strengthen this trend. The 
menace which had once caused many nations to reduce the scope of non-extra- 
ditable offenses in order better to protect political and administratives elites 
from individual acts of violence, is on its way out; there are hardly any traces 
left of organized violence by anarchists or other minor groups. This “individual 
terror” has been replaced by systematic violence at the service and under the 
direction of specific states (and state-connected “movements” taking orders 
from such states) either strong enough to apply violence on an organized scale 
or else primarily concerned with reducing violence directed against themselves, 
No letting down of asylum guarantees is likely to influence their decisions one 
way or another. 


VI. ASYLUM PRINCIPLE RESTATED 


Writing in the mid-1880s, Heinrich Lammasch, Imperial Austria’s last prime 
minister, sought to derive the postulate of non-extradition for political of- 
fenses from the principle of non-intervention in other nations’ domestic affairs, 
A national government prosecuting its enemy, he observed, could not pos- 
sibly assume as much as a hypothetical legitimacy of the incriminated sc- 
tion. But faced with the decision whether or not to extradite a foreign national 
accused of unlawful political acts against his government, the country of refuge 
would first have to ask whether or not the fugitive’s actions had been legitimate 
ones; it then would have to discuss and evaluate the entire gamut of political 
practices prevailing in the exile’s home country, thus inevitably intervening in 
the affairs of a foreign state; to avoid this, the country of refuge must generally 
refrain from extraditing political offenders.” The point is interesting, but the 
emphasis seems differently weighted in our day when each and every country 
continuously intervenes to the hilt in the affairs of all other countries—by 
means of propaganda, public criticism, or the granting or witholding of military 
or economic aid. 

To restate the argument in a different way might be helpful. Instead of 
basing non-extradition of political offenders on the jaded principle of non- 
intervention, one should endeavor to see it as a device to prevent the projection 
of domestic entanglements of the government that seeks extradition into the 
political system of the country of asylum. National states are imperfect entities; 
their predominant interests are subject at all times to continuous criticism by 
friend and foe within and without; and their political systems produce, as it is, 
enough administrative malpractice and miscarriage of justice. Coupled with 











November 16, 1937 under League of Nations auspices by 23 states. A supplementary 
agreement to establish an international criminal court was signed by 10 powers; the court 
was to have jurisdiction over acts of terrorism committed by persons sheltered, and in 
regard to whom extradition was refused by one of the signatory powers. For the vast 
literature on this still-born project, impossible of realization in a world of antagonistic 
power groups, see Oppenheim-Lauterpacht, cited supra n. 9, para. 127a. 

80 Heinrich Lammasch, Das Recht der Auslieferung, (Vienna, 1884), p. 51. 
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non-extradition for political offenses, the right to political asylum permits the 
shortcomings and imperfections of one country or system to stay at home, asit 
were, and spares the people of other countries ineffectual but onerous involve- 
ment. 

Moreover, strict observance of the principle of non-extradition of political 
offenders without restrictive qualification does more than merely protect the 
country of asylum from the injection of foreign standards into its political sys- 
tem. That country which, in spite of all urgings and importunities, sticks to the 
principle, lets both the supplicant and his home government uphold their re- 
spective causes; rather than suppress one side of the argument it gives both 
parties a chance to adjourn their dispute to a more propitious day. Lammasch’s 
argument is valid to the extent that the country of asylum takes no stand as to 
the merits of the political positions involved. Only in as much as it requires 
knowledge of the outer contours of the political complex at stake does it have to 
inquire into the circumstances of the case. It notes that at some future date the 
supplicant may have as good a chance as his pursuers to obtain recognition as 
the true representative of his homeland. In preserving the chance for both par- 
ties to restate their case in the future—unequal though the chance may be—the 
country that offers sanctuary to the persecuted will have defended, before the 
tribunal of history, its own reputation and the good name of the exile’s nation, 
which in the eyes of generations to come may have been compromised by those 
who rule it. 

What standards and what quality of justice should be guaranteed at home to 
the exile returned to his country’s authorities for trial has been discussed time 
and again. National statutes and specific conditions stipulated in extradition 
judgments—more recently, e.g., the International Court’s first ruling in the 
Peruvian-Colombian dispute with its politely futile suggestions—have insisted 
on the prohibition of court-martials, military or special courts, ete. While 
showing legitimate concern for standards of justice, such discussions and rec- 
ommendations bypass the essential. As long as there is no world community, 
the standards they envisage inevitably will vary from one country to another. 
The fact that national courts enforce different standards need not as such be 
disquieting, provided that deviations be confined to the fields of property, 
trade, and possibly, family relations. The discrepancy in standards is disturbing 
when it expresses different ways in which different political systems affect the 
administration of justice under seemingly “normal” conditions. 

In some instances political standards are close enough to each other, nor do 
the differences seem to matter in regard to the judicial system; however, 
molded by the political atmosphere of the day rather than by procedural 
guarantees, judicial standards as actually applied may be at variance even in 
countries belonging to the same political culture. The more so when an un- 
bridgeable abyss separates the individual countries’ political systems. It seems 
a comfort at times to prevent foreign standards from being projected onto or 


& ICJ Reporis, Vol. 4, (1950), p. 284. 
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superimposed on our own—as witness the previously discussed handling of 
cases of escapees from totalitarianism. In other situations, when the oppressor 
turns victim, our sense of duty may conflict with our sympathies. 

However it be, strict enforcement of the rule of non-extradition of political 
offenders will always shield the courts against overwhelming outside pressure. 
It is good to recall, for instance, how precious an asset in the dealing of Vichy 
France with Franco Spain the observance of this practice turned out to be at 
the hands of courts willing to put the asset to proper use. Certainly, the courts 
in weak countries have to tread warily so as not to place the national govern- 
ment in an unnecessarily difficult position. In powerful countries such as the 
United States, the courts have long been in the habit of adequately fulfilling 
their protective mission. They may have shown condescension to the poor 
devils and strange customers who come from an uncomprehendingly confused, 
perilous and topsy-turvy world,*4 and provoked the resentment of these less 
fortunate ones. But they did their job. Now that the United States has acquired 
a stake in the maintenance of many an existing foreign government of what- 
ever questionable domestic record, the true test of the American courts’ asylum 
doctrine is yet to come." 


8 Cf, Brazil’s refusal to extradite a Danish “‘collaborationist,’ Annual Digest cited 
supra n. 82, for 1947, p. 146. Naturally kindred souls attract each other. This is the reason 
why Franco’s Spain, Peron’s Argentina, Trujillo’s San Domingo, Stroessner’s Paraguay, 
Nasser’s Egypt, have become post-war havens for totalitarian asylum seekers. But it 
should be noted that these governments do not rejoice at getting embroiled in disputes 
over the boundary lines between political and crime-against-humanity type offenses. 
They may deny knowledge of the whereabouts of their “guests,” urge them to move on, 
or, if a clear-cut decision becomes unavoidable, rationalize the desired result—non- 
extradition—without reaching the question of the political character of the offense 
charged by the demanding state. When Egypt recently rejected the German demand for 
the extradition of “‘Concentration camp doctor” Eisele, it grounded its refusal on differ- 
ences between the applicable Egyptian and the German statute of limitations. Cf. Frank- 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung, October 17, 1958. 

t3 See Joseph Magnol on the judgments of the Courts of Appeal of Aix (May 12, 1941), 
Toulouse (June 6, 1941), and Algiers (October 10, 1941), in La Semaine Juridique, Vol. 
II (1942), p. 1798. 

84 See, e.g., In re Ezcta, 62 F. 972 (1894) (Northern District of California); and the 
case Rudewitz reported in Hackworth, Digest, cited supra n. 41, vol. 4, p. 49. 

8 Two recent cases should be mentioned here: The first concerns 5 sailors from the 
Spanish Navy, who deserted while on shore leave on the West Coast and fled to Mexico. 
Seized by Mexican officials they were transported back to the U. S. frontier under the 
coaxing of both US and Spanish Navy officers and—as the Court of Appeals puts it— 
“rather unvoluntarily” brought back onto American soil, for the purpose of being handed 
over to the Spanish authorities. In its somewhat tortured conclusions the Court of Appeals 
for the 9th circuit avoids any reference to the political asylum problem and chides the 
appellant’s lawyers for ever having raised the question; it bases its findings favorable to 
the sailors, on the inapplicability of Article 24 (surrender of deserters) of the Spanish- 
American treaty of 1902; for this purpose the court construes the act of desertion as 
having occurred only at the moment when the sailors changed over to Mexico. As they had 
been brought to the States against their will, they would have to be put back on Mexican 
soil, a feasible solution inasmuch as the Mexican government meanwhile had disavowed 
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What, then, do present-day conditions hold in store for the asylum-seeker? 
As the composition of the body of supplicants changed in the course of decades, 
so did accepted attitudes. To those in power, the political exile characteristic of 
the nineteenth century presented at the most a tactical problem in politics. To 
governments which have to deal with huge masses of twentieth-century per- 
secutees, asylum is an economic, public-welfare and administrative heaclache of 
quite a different magnitude. The way in which the problem is solved depends 
on a multitude of considerations of national policy and political expediency. As 
infinitely more exiles are sheltered than ever were in earlier times, the individual 
persecutce’s prospects for finding refuge have enormously deteriorated. 

Once the supplicant is admitted, however, most governments outside the 
totalitarian orbit tend to protect him from being handed over, in an informal 
way, to foreign authorities which threaten his life or freedom. Exceptions, 
though, will be encountered in politically dependent countries. 

Handling of formal extradition demands had long been a special preserve of 
legal rigmarole. Often the veil of elaborate legal formulae defining non-extradit- 
able categories of political offenders served te disguise expediency and interest 
in combinations varying from one country to another, and from one political 
regime to the next. As asylum-granting governments no longer have to fear 
isolated individual violence on the part of exiles, and as the totalitarian re- 
gimes’ contempt for the rights of political captives has become a matter of 
common knowledge, the tendency in recent times has been toward judicial rein- 
forcement of safeguards against extradition. While the opposite tendency found 
some nourishment in political conditions of the early postwar period, it was not 
strong enough to overcome the courts’ reluctance to weaken the protection 
granted; nor has there been a noticeable inclination to depart from the new, 
broader, definition of the group of persons exempt from extradition as political 
offenders. Moreover the fact that decisions on the prerequisites of extradition 
have as a rule passed into the hands of courts is diminishing both the pressure 
potential of the country seeking extradition and the susceptibility to pressure 
of the country in whose courts such requests are decided. 





the attitude taken by its local officials and granted permission to stay. Medina v. Hart- 
man, 260 F (2d) 569 (1958). The other case concerns the attempts of the Yugoslav govern- 
ment to effect the rendition of Andrijga Artucovic, former Minister of Interior in Ante 
Pavelic’s Ustashi government. The same Court of Appeals accepted the political charac- 
ter of the murders alleged to have been committed on Artucovic’s orders and labelled 
war crimes by the Yugoslav government. Rejecting the Yugoslav demand, the court con- 
cluded that the UN resolutions of 1946 and 1947 (see supra n. 53) “have not sufficient force 
of law to modify long starding judicial interpretation of similar treaty provisions.” 
Karadzole v. Artucovik, 247 F(2d) 198, at 205 (1957). The Supreme Court, Justices 
Black and Douglas dissenting, sent the case back to the District Court for a hearing on 
the material submitted by the Yugoslav authorities, 335 U.S. 393 (1958). However, the 
District Court confirmed the conclusions previously reached by the Court of Appeals. In 
addition there is presently pending before the U. S. District Court in Miami Venezuela's 
request to extradite ex-Dictator Marcos Pérez Jimenez on charges of mürder, embezzle- 
ment and complicity in both; cf. Time, Sept. 7, 1959, p. 30. 
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Asylum—Herodotus already knew it—has its flaws; it is likely to remain 
largely inoperative unless safely anchored in man’s -propensity for shame. The 
danger in our day is not that the institution be valued too little. The danger is 
in mistaking transitory interests and expediency considerations of the moment 
for the institution’s intrinsic limitations. To be sure, recognition of satisfactory 
protection against extradition as an integral part of political asylum raises a 
number of difficult problems of delimitation. Even in a period where so many 
people are sucked against their own volition into the maelstrom of polities, the 
political background of personal activity may, in an individual case, appear too 
slender to rate protection against extradition. Moreover, there is the urgent 
problem of drawing the boundary line against the otium generis humani, the 
crime against humanity. Here the difficulty lies not only in the elaboration of 
somewhat larger_or narrower groups of responsible agents, but in the much 
more fundamental fact, that in the age of the hydrogen bomb means-ends 
categories are rapidly losing their meaning. In this respect the application of 
asylum criteria may seem to be hopelessly inappropriate and unrealistic. But 
this is taking a needlessly pessimistic attitude foreshadowing the certainty of 
a war, in which international law would perish together with everything else. 
The very greatness of the danger illuminates the continuing positive function of 
political asylum; free political competition on an international level constitutes 
a weapon, however small, in the fight against the coming of universal barbarity. 
This also may be the secret reason why after each new deluge, which seemingly 
swept away political asylum, it again stages a comeback on the political scene. 
It is a necessary institution in a deeply divided world, which sets limits—im- 
perfect, broken, and movable but nevertheless tangible ones—to any govern- 
ment’s power. 


LOWER COURT CHECKS ON SUPREME COURT POWER 


WALTER F. MURPHY 
Princeton University 


Practicing politicians as well as students of politics have long recognized the 
check on presidential power imposed by the federal administrative machinery. 
High policy must be interpreted; it can sometimes be changed or even frus- 
trated by the bureaucrats who apply laws and executive orders. Officials down 
the line have interests, loyalties, and ambitions which go beyond and often clash 
with the allegiance accorded a given tenant of the White House. Each bureau- 
crat has his own ideas about proper public policy, particularly in his field of 
special competence. If a career civil servant, he may identify only partially, if 
at all, the good of the governmental service, not to say the good of the public, 
with the ends sought by the Administration. And if he owes his appointment or 
promotion to other sources than the merit system, he may find a positive con- 
flict between his loyalties to the President and to other politicians or political 
groups. 

This conflict can occur at all administrative levels.1 Cabinet members may 
make up the President’s official family, but some of them are at times his chief 
rivals for power within his own political party, or, more often, representatives 
of those rivals. Or the department heads may be so split with sibling political 
rivalry among themselves that common loyalty to their nominal leader may be 
subordinated to other values. An observer has lately written: “The conditions 
which a system of fragmented power sets for the success and the survival of a 
Cabinet officer encourage him to consolidate his own nexus of power and com- 
pel him to operate with a degree of independence from the President.’” 

Internal friction or drag is thus an inherent part of the executive process, a 
factor to be weighed in choosing among policy alternatives, ntuch the same as 
congressional, or judicial, or pressure group resistance. Less obviously, but not 
necessarily less significantly, a similar bureaucratic factor must be reckoned 
with in the execution of Supreme Court decisions. Except in disputes between 
states or the rare litigation involving diplomats, the Supreme Court usually 
does not render either the initial or the final decision in a case. If it reverses a 


1 Clinton Rossiter has remarked: ‘Were the Presidents of the last fifty years to be 
polled on this question, all but one or two, I am sure, would agree that the ‘natural ob- 
stinacy’ of the average bureau chief or commissioner or colonel was second only to the 
‘ingrained suspicions’ of the average congressman as a check on the President’s ability 
to do either good or evil.” The American Presidency (New York, 1956), pp. 40-41. For 
more detailed discussions of the problems involved here, consult David Truman, The Gov- 
ernmental Process (New York, 1951), chs. 13-14, and works cited. For an analogy in prison 
administration, see Gresham Sykes, The Society of Captives (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1958), pp. 53-58. Even the Soviet system has similar problems of “family 
relationships’ in administrative management: Barrington Moore, Terror and Progress 
USSR (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954). 

2 Richard F. Fenno, Jr., ““President-Cabinet Relations: A Pattern and a Case Study,” 
this Review, Vol. 52 (1958), pp. 388, 404. (Italics in original omitted.) 
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state decision, the Court remands the case to state courts for disposition “not 
inconsistent with this opinion”; and it frequently gives only slightly more pre- 
cise directions in overruling federal tribunals. The Supreme Court typically 
formulates general policy. Lower courts apply that: policy, and working in its 
interstices, inferior judges may materially modify the High Court’s deter- 
minations.$ 


I 


As might be expected, state judges have a wider field in which to operate. 
Two technical rules help to enlarge their area of discretion. The first, already 
mentioned, is the vague criteria which the Supreme Court imposes when it 
overturns a state decision. Second, the Supreme Court will review only those 
state cases which were based on a substantial federal question. The Court has 
reiterated time and again its practice of not reviewing state decisions which 
have sufficient independent grounding in state law so that a reversal of the 
determinations of federal issues would not affect the final outcome of the case. 
Whether this doctrine is one of administrative convenience or is a constitutional 
limitation has been questioned,‘ but as long as it is followed a state appellate 
judge who is a skillful opinion writer can, when so minded, do much to prevent 
Supreme Court review, even of federal questions. , 

Considering the perennial friction between state and national interests and 
outlooks, the different elements weighed in the appointment of state and fed- 
eral judges, their allegiances (former if not current) to opposing political parties 
or to separate levels of party hierarchy, the different ambitions of the judges, 
and their varying conceptions of the role of the judiciary in a federal and demo- 
cratic system, the wonder is that occasions of open conflict are the exception 
rather than the rule. Perhaps the use of the vague remand prescription acts as a 
psychological safety valve in allowing some of the pressure òf resentment 
against reversal to be siphoned off in construing Supreme Court instructions.’ 


3 Much lower court leeway is created by the fact that since Supreme Court opinions 
often represent a compromise among divergent approaches and views of individual 
Justices, there are sometimes multiple threads running through an official opinion which 
are inconsistent with the dominant pattern of thought. Even where a judge wishes to 
hew strictly to the High Court’s line he may be left in doubt as to what was dogma and 
what was dicta. Alpheus T. Mason’s Harlan Fiske Stone: Pillar of the Law (New York: 
The Viking Press, 1956) is studded with examples of opinion compromises. See especially 
the intra-Court memoranda and draft opinions in Home Building and Loan Association 
v. Blaisdell, 290 U. S. 398 (1984), and Colgate v. Harvey, 296 U. S. 404 (1935), found at 
pp. 3860-365 and pp. 399-402 of Mason’s book. 

4 Note, “Evasion of Supreme Court Mandates in Cases Remanded to State Courts 
since 1941,” Harvard L. Rev., Vol. 67, p. 1251 (1954); Note, “Supreme Court Disposition 
of State Decisions Involving Non-Federal Questions,” Yale L. J., Vol. 49, p. 1463 (1940). 
In keeping with his controversial constitutional theories, W. W. Crosskey disputes the 
basic concept of dual jurisdiction. Politics and the Constitution (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953), especially ch. 25. For a full explanation of the contrary view, read 
the dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Frankfurter in Irvin v. Dowd, 3 L. ed. 2d 900 (1959). 

5 For historical accounts of state court defiance of Supreme Court decisions, see Charles 
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An additional safety valve is criticism of Supreme Court decisions, a practice 
in which judges who have been reversed engage only slightly less bitterly than 
disappointed litigants. The most serious recent verbal attack came when the 
1958 Conference of State Chief Justices issued a sharp accusation that Justices 
of the Supreme Court were usurping state judicial power by confusing their 
own policy views with constitutional commands. The Conference chose to 
launch this attack at the strategic moment when congressional assaults against 
the Supreme Court had reached a climax. 

Both these devices permit exercise of power as well as escape of pressure. 
Criticism may persuade the Court of the error of its ways, or help convince 
Congress of a need for remedial legislation. The interpreting authority may 
even be stretched to accomplish a de facto overturning of Supreme Court deci- 
sions. A study published in 1954 reported that in eleven terms, some 46 Supreme 
Court reversals of state decisions required additional litigation. “In slightly 
less than half of these cases the party successful in the Supreme Court was un- 
successful in the state court following the remand.” This study also indicated 
that, with one exception,’ the evasion had been accomplished by interpretation 
rather than by defiance. For example, when the High Court ruled in 1952 that 
Oklahoma’s loyalty oath violated due process in not distinguishing between 
knowing and innocent membership iu proscribed organizations,’ the Oklahoma 
court in which the case had begun read scienter into the state statute and sus- 
tained the judicially amended version.!° 

The line between evasion and defiance is always difficult to draw, and when 
in 1954 the Supreme Court declared Jim Crow legally dead," the attitude of 
many segregationist state judges shifted perceptibly. Yet the manner in which 
Southern judicial resistance has been expressed is significant. These judges have 
criticized the School Segregation decisions on and off the bench; they were 
among the leaders of the movement in the 1958 Conference of State Chief 
Justices to reprimand the Supreme Court.” They have given moral support and, 
one may guess, perhaps legal advice to Southern political leaders. But when 





Warren, “Federal and State Court Interference,” Harvard L. Rev., Vol. 43, p. 345 (1930); 
and Note, “Interposition v. Judicial Power,” Race Rel. L. Rep., Vol. 1, p. 465 (1956). 

€ Resolutions Adopted at the Tenth Annual Meeting of the Conference of Chief Justices 
(Chicago: Council of State Governments, mimeo., 1958). 

1 Note, Harvard L. Rev., cited above, note 4. 

8 Ashcraft v. Tennessee, 322 U. S. 143 (1944); oat U. S. 274 (1946). The intervening 
Tennessee decisions are unreported. 

? Wieman v. Updegraff, 344 U. S. 183 (1952). 

10 The lower court decision is unreported. The details can be found in the follow-up 
case of the same title, 301 P. 2d 1003 (Sup. Ct. of Okla., 1956). 

1 Brown v. Board, 347 U. 8. 483 (1954); 349 U.S. 294 (1955). 

2 Chief Judge Frederick W. Brune of Maryland, chairman of the Chief Justices’ 
committee which prepared the critical report, has officially denied that any attack on the 
School Cases was intended. (New York Times, January 8, 1959, 30:1.) There can be 
no doubt, however, that the Supreme Court’s racial decisions had a great deal to do with 
the attitude of the state judges. See the speech of Charles Alvin Jones, Chief Justice of 
Pennsylvania, reported in Harvard L. Record, October 23, 1958. 
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pressed, no state supreme court has yet failed to concede that the School Segre- 
gation cases are the law of the land and binding on lower courts." Resistance of 
state supreme courts (and, though not universally, of state lower courts") has 
taken three specific forms: (1) refusing to expand the school decision to other 
areas;5 (2) upholding the constitutionality of state efforts to evade compli- 
ance; and (3), in line with the state chief justices’ censure, balking at Supreme 
Court decisions in related areas of race and of federal-state relations.” 

Two recent cases illustrate a combination of these resistance methods. The 
School Segregation decisions of 1954 seemed to spell final victory for a Negro 
named Virgil Hawkins who for over five years had been seeking admission to the 
University of Florida law school. A week after Brown v. Board, the Supreme 
Court sent the Hawkins case back to the Florida supreme court for reconsidera- 
tion in light of the public school decisions.* The Florida high court did recon- 
sider and declared: “We deem it to be our inescapable duty to abide by this de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court interpreting the federal constitu- 
tion.’’!® A majority of the state justices, however, felt that “sound judicial dis- 
cretion” required them to withhold issuance of a mandamus requiring immedi- 
ate admission, in order to determine the effects of integration at the university. 

Disappointed at this further delay, Hawkins took his case back to the Su- 
preme Court, which entered a new order stating that the factors it had spelled 
out as allowing delay in desegregating grammar and high schools did not apply 
at the professional school level.?° Once again the case went back to the Florida 
supreme court, and once again that tribunal, via three opinions for the major- 
ity and two for the dissenters, interpreted its way out of ordering Hawkins’s 


18 McKinney v. Blankenship, 282 S.W. 2d 691 (Sup. Ct. of Texas, 1955); Constantian 
v. Anson County, 93 S.E. 2d 163 (Sup. Ct. of No. Car., 1956); Florida ex rel. Hawkins v. 
Board, 83 So. 2d 20 (Sup. Ct. of Fla., 1955); Roy v. Brittain, 297 S.W. 2d 72 (Sup. Ct. of 
Tenn., 1956). >» 

4 The extreme example is that of the Birmingham, Alabama, judge who not only 
refused to follow the Supreme Court’s racial decisions but also declared the Fourteenth 
Amendment unconstitutional. (New York Times, March 23, 1957, 14:4-5.) Perhaps the 
most vindictive remarks from the bench about the Supreme Court in its current crisis 
were made by the Alabama judge whose decision regarding voluntariness of a confession 
had been reversed in Fikes v. Alabama, 352 U. S. 191 (1957): “The opinion is the voice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, but the hand is the hand of the NAACP. 
The opinion of the majority of the Court speaks the truth neither as to the facts nor as 
to the law. The opinion offends and is repugnant to judicial sensibilities.” Quoted in 103 
Cong. Rec. 4012 (85th Cong., 1st Sess., March 19, 1957). 

15 Bissell v. Commonwealth, 100 S.E. 2d 1 (Sup. Ct. of Appeals of Va., 1957); North 
Carolina v. Cooke, 193 S.E. 2d 846 (Sup. Ct. of No. Car., 1958); State v. Clyburn, 101 5.E. 
2d 295 (Sup. Ct. of No. Car., 1958). 

18 Joyner v. Board, 92 S.E. 2d 795 (Sup. Ct. of No. Car., 1956); Defabio v. Fairfax 
County, 100 S.E. 2d 760 (Sup. Ct. of Appeals of Va., 1957). 

17 Williams v. Georgia, 88 S.E. 2d 376 (Sup. Ct. of Ga., 1955); Naim v. Naim, 90 
S.E. 2d 849 (Sup. Ct. of Appeals of Va., 1956). 

18 Florida ex rel. Hawkins v. Board, 347 U.S. 971 (1954). 

19 83 So. 2d 20, 23 (1955). 

20 350 U. S. 413 (1956). 
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immediate admission. The majority expressed a belief, based on the report of a 
special commissioner, that violence would be the result of even limited integra- 
tion of the law school. The opinion added, “‘we cannot assume that the Supreme 
Court intended to deprive the highest court of an independent sovereign state 
of one of its traditional powers, that is, the right to exercise a sound judicial 
discretion as to the date of the issuance of its process in order to prevent a seri- 
ous public mischief.’ 

In Williams v. Georgia, the Georgia supreme court handled a different type of 
racial issue with considerably more bluntness. A Negro, convicted of murder in 
a state court, managed to obtain review by the United States Supreme Court. 
In arguing the case, the state attorney conceded that Negroes had been ex- 
cluded from the jury panel and therefore that the defendant had been denied a 
fair trial. The state attorney contended, however, that since the defense had 
not challenged the method of jury selection within the time limits set by 
Georgia law, no substantial federal question was presented. The Supreme Court 
found that a real constitutional issue was involved, but declined to exercise its 
jurisdiction. The majority of the Justices stated that they could not imagine 
that the ‘courts of Georgia would allow this man to go to his death as the result 
of a conviction secured from a jury which the State admits was unconstitu- 
tionally impaneled.’’? Instead of.reversing the Georgia supreme court, the 
federal Supreme Court simply remanded the case for further consideration. 

The Georgia supreme court disposed of the remand by a three paragraph 
opinion whose resistance can be gauged from the declaration in the opening 
paragraph: “we will not supinely surrender sovereign powers of this State.” 
Speaking for all seven justices, the Georgia chief justice erroneously held that 
the United States Supreme Court had found itself without jurisdiction, and on 
that finding reaffirmed the conviction. The Negro was electrocuted.” 


II 


There are both similarities and differences between the political relations of 
state courts and lower federal courts to the Supreme Court. Formel state-fed- 
eral competition is absent, but it is often replaced by a local-national clash 
which can be almost equally as abrasive. This, in turn, is affected by the vary- 
ing considerations in appointment of lower and Supreme Court judges. The 
Executive Department chooses district and, to a lesser extent, circuit judges in 
close cooperation with senators and national committeemen from the Presi- 
dent’s party and occasionally with congressmen from the state or states in- 
volved. Even a senator from the opposition party may enter the bargaining 
process. It would not be much of an exaggeration to say, as President Taft 


21 93 So. 2d 354, 358 (1957). 

22 349 U. S. 375, 391 (1955). 

23 Supra note 17. 

* After the second decision of the Georgia supreme court, the U. S. Supreme Court 
denied certiorari, 350 U. S. 950 (1956). 
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once did, that at least as regards district judges, the President’s power is largely 
one of veto rather than of full scale appointment. 

At the Supreme Court level there are still many political restrictions on the 
appointing power, but the President can weigh these competing values on a 
national rather than on a local scale. Even if Eisenhower’s judicial probation- 
promotion policy remains in effect, High Court members are likely to be 
different types of men from those usually selected for the lower bench. 

When the normal friction between trial and appellate judge is added to these 
other factors, a substantial reservoir of potential conflict has been built up. On 
the other hand, several forces act to soften this strife. First, and this bond 
unites federal with state judges as well as the three levels of federal judges with 
each other, they are all participants in the cult of the robe. They share the 
same holy mysteries and dispense the same sacred doctrine. No matter how 
fierce their inter-court rivalries, common possession of this magic sets judges 
apart from the rest of men and gives them interests and outlooks as judges. 
Second, district, circuit, and Supreme Court judges are all federal officials, in a. 
sense joint competitors, whether they like it or not, with state judges for power. 

The concept of an independent judiciary, which can increase the number of 
collisions between state and national tribunals, is balanced within the national 
system by appellate court supervision which, if it does not prevent conflict, 
does help keep that conflict from coming out into the open. A state judge owes 
his appointment to local political groups and can be removed, if at all, only by 
state action. Federal district and circuit judges are made even more inde- 
pendent by their life tenure, but their inferior position in the hierarchical chain 
of national authority subjects them to more strict Supreme Court surveillance. 
Under its power as supervisor of the administration of federal justice, the Su- 
preme Court can set more exacting standards for lower courts of the United 
States than for state tribunals. 

This makes federal court defiance less likely than state, but district and cir- 
cuit judges are not mere pawns in the judicial game. They sometimes lash out 
in caustic criticism too. In 1958, for example, the Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit reversed the conviction of a pair of communist leaders on the 
basis of the Supreme Court’s narrow interpretations of the Smith Act in Yates 
v. United States. Judge Chambers remarked tartly that the court would have 
upheld the validity of the convictions on the basis of past practice had not the 
Supreme Court changed the law. “One may as well recognize that the Yates 
decision leaves the Smith Act, as to any further prosecutions under it, a virtual 
shambles—unless the American Communist Party should witlessly set out to 
reconstitute itself again with a new ‘organization’.’’?? E 

The reactions of a number of lower federal judges to the state chief justices’ 


25 Quoted in George H. Haynes, The Senate of the United States: Its History and 
Practice (Boston, 1938), H, 722. 

26 354 U. S. 298 (1957). 

27 Fujimoto v. United States, 251 F. 2d 342, 342 (1958). The other two circuit judges 
specifically disassociated themselves from these comments on the Yates case. 
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censure of the Supreme Court were no more subtle. The U. S. News and World 
Report polled all district and circuit judges, asking if they agreed or disagreed 
with the report of the state chief justices. Only 128 of 351 answered: 59 of them 
expressed approval, 50 disapproval, and 19 voiced no opinion.?® 

Another channel of criticism, more discreet but also more directly pointed 
toward securing remedial congressional action, is the Judicial Conference,?® 
either at the national or circuit level. The Judicial Conference of the United 
States several times in recent years has endorsed bills to reverse Supreme Court 
decisions allowing relatively liberal cpportunities for state prisoners to seek 
habeas corpus in federal courts. But it was the Judicial Conference for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit which struck one of the harshest blows with this 
weapon. 

At the close of its 1956 term the Supreme Court had, in Mallory v. United 
Slates, extended the application of its libertarian decision in the earlier 
McNabb case.: McNabb had ruled that confessions secured as a result of ques- 
tioning during a prolonged period of delay between arrest and arraignment 
could not be used as evidence in a federal court. While the delay in McNabb 
had been several days, in Mallory less than eight hours had elapsed between 
arrest and confession. Nevertheless, the Court held that even this shorter pe- 
riod fell within the prohibition against ‘unnecessary delay” in arraignment im- 
posed by Rule 5(a) of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. Frankfurter’s 
unanimous opinion conceded that “circumstances may justify a brief delay,” 
but the police must ‘‘arraign the arrested person as quickly as possible so that 
he may be advised of his rights and so that the issue of probable cause may be 
promptly determined.’ The Federal Rules were declared to allow “arresting 
officers little more leeway than the interval between arrest and the ordinary 
administrative steps required to bring a suspect before the nearest available 
magistrate.’’4 


28 October 24, 1958, pp. 36-37. 

29 28 U. S. C. §331 provides that every year the Chief Justice of the United States 
shall call a meeting of the chief judges of each circuit, the chief judge of the Court of 
Claims, and a district judge from each circuit. This conference is directed to make a 
survey of the business of the courts of the United States and to submit to Congress a 
report including any suggestions for improvements. 28 U. 8. C. §333 establishes similar 
rules for a judicial conference in each circuit. See Judge John J. Parker, “The Integration 
of the Federal Judiciary,” Harv. L. Rev., Vol. 56, p. 563 (1948). 

30 Annual Report of the Proceedings of the Judicial Conference of the United States 
(Washington, 1958), p. 28. Earlier recommendations are summarized in House Report 
No. 1298 on H.R. 8861, 85th Cong., 2d Sess. This report lists and discusses the various 
Supreme Court rulings which would have been modified by the proposed bill. The bill did 
not pass the 85th Congress, and in 1959 the Judicial Conference shifted its position, en- 
dorsing instead a proposal which would have modified lower court habeas corpus procedure 
while leaving intact the substance of Supreme Court decisions in this area. (New York 
Times, April 29, 1959, 18:6-7.) 

31 354 U. 5. 449 (1957). 

32 318 U. S. 332 (1943). 

3 354 U. S. 449, 454 (1957). 

3 Ibid., at 453. 
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This decision, resulting as it did in the freeing of a chronic criminal who had 
just been found guilty of a brutal rape, stirred up a hornet’s nest in Congress* 
as well as more tactfully expressed displeasure among lower court judges. At its 
next meeting, the Judicial Conference for the District of Columbia Circuit, the 
circuit in which Mallory had originated, endorsed pending legislation which 
would have rewritten Rule 5(a) so as to erase the McNabb-Mallory holdings.* 

District Judge Alexander Holtzoff, the trial judge in the Mallory case and a 
Department of Justice careerist years before, was even sharper than the Judi- 
cial Conference in his opposition to the Supreme Court decision. In reply to a 
letter from a Senate subcommittee, the judge, who had acted as secretary to 
the advisory committee which had assisted the Court in drafting the Federal 
Rules, supplied some of the pertinent legislative history of Rule 5(a). He re- 
ported that the advisory committee had considered adding a subsection to Rule 
5 to the effect that confessions obtained during an ‘‘unnecessary delay” be- 
tween arrest and arraignment should be inadmissible. The committee, however, 
had rejected this proposal because it felt that such exclusions would punish the 
public more than delinquent police officials.?” In similar oral testimony before 
another Senate subcommittee, Judge Holtzoff was deferential to the Supreme 
Court, but no less firm in his conviction that the Court had erred in Mallory. 
He reminded the Senators that Mallory was based not on constitutional but 
only on statutory interpretation. While such interpretation was within the 
power of the High Court, “it is equally within the power of the Congress to 
change this principle by legislation.’ 

The later handling of the Mallory decision, without new legislation, provides 
a classic example of the power of inferior judges to reshape legal doctrine ex- 
pounded by the Supreme Court. By means of explaining, limiting, and dis- 
tinguishing, the district and circuit judges in the District of Columbia have 
been able to permit the use in evidence of a high percentage of confessions se- 
cured during delays in arraignment.?? 


3 A number of bills to reverse the Mallory decision were introduced in the 85th 
‘Congress. H.R. 11477 passed both the House and Senate, but in somewhat different forms, 
The conference report was agreed to by the House, but was defeated in the Senate minutes 
before final adjournment when Senator Carroll (D., Colo.) raised a point of order which 
Vice President Nixon sustained. 

38 Washington Post & Times Herald, May 9, 1958. 

37 Letter of Judge Alexander Holtzoff to General Counsel of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Improvements in the Federal Criminal Code, January 21, 1958. 

38 Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, Hearings on Confessions and Police 
Detention, 85th Cong., 1st Sess. (March 7, 11, 1958), p. 4. 

39 Senate Hearings, supra note 38, contain a collection of 13 lower court decisions, 
many of them otherwise unreported, interpreting Mallory. For other opinions applying 
or avoiding that case, read: United States v. White, 153 F. Supp. 809 (1957); United 
States v. Valente, 155 F. Supp. 577 (1957); United States v. Hodges, 156 F. Supp. 313 
(1957); United States v. Armpriester, 156 F. Supp. 134 (1957); Mullican v. United States, 
252 F. 2d 398 (1958); Smith v. United States, 254 F. 2d 751 (1958); Edwards v. United 
States, 256 F. 2d 707 (1958); Washington v. United States, 258 F. 2d 696 (1958). 

Confessions were ruled admissible in 16 of these 21 cases, 
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Retired Associate Justice Stanley Reed, recalled to temporary duty on the 
Court of Appeals, and District Judge Holtzoff played prominent parts in this 
process. In Porter v. United States, Reed, who had dissented from McNabb, 
shifted emphasis from the accused’s right to be promptly arraigned to the ac- 
cused’s right not to be inflicted with the ‘‘serious stigma” of arraignment until 
the police had made “some pertinent and definitive inquiry.” In this manner 
Reed was able to sustain admission of statements made during a 17-hour inter- 
val between arrest and arraignment. 

Holtzoff continued his respectful resistance by closely limiting the value of 
Mallory as a binding precedent to the specific facts of the case. In overruling 
objections to a confession obtained during a short period of questioning (less 
than 45 minutes) before arraignment, Holtzoff stated: “An opinion of a court 
is not to be treated and read as an essay in determining the rule of law to be 
evolved therefrom .... The process is limited to collating not the statements 
in the various deci.ions and opinions, but the precise rulings.’’*! On this basis, 
he concluded: 

While there are some statements in the opinion of the Court that are somewhat broader 
than the precise holding, the actual rule that can be deduced from the [Mallory] case in 
the light of the facts there involved, is that a period from 2:30 p.m. until 10:00 r.M.,— 
about seven and one-half hours,—is too long an interval and constitutes an unreasonable 
delay in bringing a prisoner before a committing magistrate.” 


In this opinion Holtzoff brought out the underlying difference here between 

the lower courts and the Supreme Court. Mallory and its predecessors were 
concerned with the rights of the individual. If the Court was engaging in a bal- 
ancing process, its thumb was on the side of the defendant’s rights. Holtzoff and 
many of his colleagues in the District of Columbia circuit preferred to see the 
judicial thumb, if not off the scales, at least shifted to the side of the general 
public. Where the Supreme Court had been viewing the conflict as between a 
defendant’s constitutional rights and police administration, the lower courts 
saw the clash as between an individual’s rights to technical procedures and the 
public’s right to basic protections. 
Every member of the community has a constitutional right to be protected in the safety 
of his person and his property. The victim of the crime must not become a forgotten 
man. His rights are much greater than those of the criminal. When the criminal law 
ceases to protect the public, it has failed of its purpose.¥ 

The Supreme Court had spoken in Mallory, and while its opinion obviously 
did not set precise or very narrow limitations on lower court discretion, it did 
impose broad restrictions on the number and kinds of decisional alternatives 
open to federal judges. On the other hand, many problems come before lower 
courts on which the Supreme Court has not yet passed judgment. In deciding 
such cases, these tribunals can do, once removed, what the Supreme Court it- 


40 258 F. 2d 685 (1958). 

& United States v. Heideman and Brennan, 21 F.R.D. 335, 337 (1958), 
2 Ibid., 338. 

43 Tbid., 340. 
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self occasionally does in an analogous situation. For the High Court’s question 
“What would the Founding Fathers or Congress have willed had they foreseen 
the case at bar?” the lower courts can substitute “What would the Supreme 
Court have visualized the Framers or Congress as willing had the Supreme 
Court foreseen this case?” This kind of speculation comes close to giving one- 
self a blank check. ; 

Further complications enter when judges sense shifts in Supreme Court 
policy. Two schools of thought tell lower courts how to handle such problems. 
One, represented by the late Jerome Frank, feels that “when a lower court 
perceives a pronounced new doctrinal trend in Supreme Court decisions, it is 
its duty, cautiously to be sure, to follow not to resist it.”* In a footnote to this 
statement, Frank added: “To use mouth-filling words, cautious extrapolation 
is in order.” 

Judge John J. Parker provided one of the most dramatic occasions of an in- 
ferior court’s declining to follow an explicit Supreme Court precedent. In 1940, 
in the Gobitis case, the High Court had with only one dissenting vote sus- 
tained the authority of Pennsylvania to compel children of Jehovah’s Witnesses 
attending public schools to salute the flag, despite First Amendment and First 
Commandment scruples. Just two years later a case with almost identical facts 
arose in West Virginia, but, in the teeth of Gobitis, Judge Parker held the regu- 
lation invalid. This was not defiance. Parker noted that three of the Gobitis 
majority had confessed error" and that two others had retired, leaving the flag 
salute supporters a minority of three. “Under such circumstances and believing, 
as we do, that the flag salute here required is violative of religious liberty when 
required of persons holding the religious views of plaintiffs, we feel that we 
would be recreant to our duty as judges, if through a blind following of a deci- 
sion which the Supreme Court itself has thus impaired as an authority, we 
should deny protection to rights which we regard as among the most sacred of 
those protected by constitutional guarantees.” 

But prediction is a risky enterprise, and while Parker’s nose-counting turned 
out to be correct, other guesses, however informed, can be and have been 
wrong.‘8 This is the reasoning behind the views of the more conservative school 


4 Perkins v. Endicott Johnson, 128 F. 2d 208, 218 (1942). The Supreme Court affirmed 
this decision, 317 U. S. 501 (1943). 

45 Minersville School District v. Gobitis, 310 U. S. 586 (1940). 

16 Jones v. Opelika, 316 U. S. 584, 623-624 (1942). 

47 Barnette v. West Virginia, 47 F. Supp. 251, 253 (1942). It is worth noting that it had 
been Parker’s strict adherence to Supreme Court precedent in an anti-labor case some 
fifteen years earlier which had alienated organized labor and helped defeat Senate con- 
firmation of his nomination to the Supreme Court. The case was United Mine Workers v. 
Red Jacket Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., 18 F. 2d 839 (1927). For details see Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, Hearings on the Confirmation of Hon. 
John J. Parker, 71st Cong., 2d Sess. (April 5, 1930). 

48 In Gardella v. Chandler, 172 F. 2d 402 (1949), Judge Frank thought that the 
Supreme Court had turned into an “impotent zombi” its 1922 decision (Federal Base- 
ball Club v. National League, 259 U. S. 200) that professional baseball was beyond the 
scope of congressional regulatory power, and consequently outside the reach of the 
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of thought which holds that inferior judges should follow doubtful precedents 
until the Supreme Court specifically voids them.*® As Chief Judge Calvert 
Magruder of the First Circuit has recently said: “We should always express a 
respectful deference to controlling decisions of the Supreme Court, and do our 
best to follow them. We should leave it to the Supreme Court to overrule its 
own cases.” In keeping with this philosophy Judge Magruder called Parker’s 
decision in the second flag case “an unseemly thing.’’° 

Magruder was taking an instrumental rather than an ideological position, 
however. He admitted that when a new situation arises a lower court has two 
choices: either to concentrate on previous Supreme Court opinions and milk 
available dicta for possible guidance, or to strike out afresh and give its own 
opinion of what the law should be. And Magruder confessed that he himself had 
used both methods. He conceded further that on one occasion where he was us- 
ing the second method “‘it was necessary to deal somewhat roughly, though very 
respectfully,” with an explicit Supreme Court decision which he thought 
“shalky.”78 

Perhaps the most significant portion of Judge Magruder’s address was his 
open acknowledgment that lower court jurists, although mindful of their ob- 
ligation to the Supreme Court, were sometimes simply unwilling to follow the 
Justices in their interpretation of the law. As an example the judge cited a 1957 
decision of his court limiting the definition of a seaman under the Jones Act. 


Sherman Act. In 1953, however, the Supreme Court continued baseball’s anti-trust 
immunity, though not affirming all that the earlier case had implied. Toolson v. New 
York Yankees, 346 U. S. 356. Even more to the point was the slap the Court adminis- 
tered in Spector Motor Service v. McLaughlin, 323 U. S. 101 (1944). A majority of the 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit (including Judge Frank) had detected a ‘‘new 
doctrinal trend” of the Supreme Court regarding state taxation of interstate commerce, 
and invalidated a Connecticut tax. In reversing this decision, the majority opinion, 
written by Justice Frankfurter, rebuked the lower court for its over-hasty anticipation. 

49 As Judge Chase of the Second Circuit said, dissenting from one of Jerome Frank’s 
opinions: “ ... we should not be astute in seeking to anticipate that the court which has 
the power to do so will change that decision. To do so would not only be an unwarranted 
attempt to usurp the authority of that court but would make its task in general much 
more difficult. ... [U]ntil, and unless, we are advised by competent authority that it is 
no longer the law we should continue to abide by it.” Gardella v. Chandler, 172 F. 2d 
402, 405 (1949). Cf. the opinion for the Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit in Aetna 
Portland Cement v. FTC, 157 F. 2d 533 (1946). 

Learned Hand apparently took a middle position between his brethren on the Second 
Circuit. “I agree that one should not wait for formal retraction in the face of changes 
plainly foreshadowed. ... Nor is it desirable for a lower court to embrace the exhilarating 
opportunity of anticipating a doctrine which may be in the womb of time, but whose birth 
is distant; on the contrary I conceive that the measure of its duty is to divine, as best it 
can, what would be the event of an appeal in the case before it.” Dis. op. in Spector Motor 
Service v. Walsh, 139 F. 2d 809, 823 (1944). 

50 “The Trials and Tribulations of an Intermediate Appellate Court,” Cornell L. Q. 
Vol. 44, pp. 1, 4 (1958). 

51 Ibid., p. 7. The Supreme Court case in question was Bull v. United States, 295 U. 8. 
247 (1935). 
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The Supreme Court had summarily reversed the Court of Appeals, but, Ma- 

gruder frankly stated, were the issue to come up once more, “I am afraid that 

we shall again ‘stick our necks out’ and say, as a matter of law, that the man is 

not a seaman, thereby courting another probable reversal by the Supreme, 
Court.’752 

The power of prediction evidently confers considerable latitude on its user. 
He may be discerning what he believes the future does hold, what he hopes the 
future will hold, or what he judges the future should hold. Such guessing can 
influence the Supreme Court, or Congress, and it can also embarrass both by 
creating not just one but, by the time certiorari is granted and the case heard 
on review, a whole series of faits accomplis. On the other hand, refusal to accord 
official recognition to changing doctrine can also confer power. Disavowal of 
authority may be used to conceal or at least to give good form to serious dis- 
agreement with Supreme Court policy. In South Carolina, District Judge 
George Bell Timmerman, Sr., father of the governor, twice after 1954 insisted 
on applying the rule of Plessy v. Ferguson® to bus segregation, asserting that 
the school cases had only involved education and not transportation. ‘‘One’s 
education and personality,” Timmerman said disdainfully, ‘is not developed 
on a city bus.’ 

The authority to make findings of fact gives trial judges extensive power 
which appellate tribunals can only partially control." And in the School 
Segregation Cases, the Supreme Court broadened the scope of this inherent 
authority by specifically directing the exercise of the widest sort of judicial 


52 Loc. cit., p. 10. The case referred to was Grimes v. Raymond Concrete Pile Co., 245 
F. 2d 487 (1957); reversed, 356 U.S. 252 (1958). 

53 163 U. S. 537 (1896). 

& Flemming v. South Carolina Gas & Electric Co., 128 F. Supp. 469, 470 (1955). After 
the Court of Appéals reversed Timmerman, 224 F. 2d 752 (1955), he tried to salvage 
something by ruling that if not currently law, at least Plessy had been law at the time the 
bus dispute had begun. 1 Race Rel. L. Rep. 679 (1956). This, too, was reversed, 239 F. 
2d 277 (1956). See also Timmerman’s bitter statements dissenting i in Bryan v. Austin, 
148 F. Supp. 563 (1957). 

Not to be outdone by Timmerman’s bon mot about buses and personality, Judge Walter 
Hoffman of the U. S. District Court for Eastern Virginia, in throwing out a suit against 
segregated rest rooms in a state courthouse, remarked: “The underlying reasons for the 
rejection of the ‘separate but equal’ doctrine would not appear to be applicable to toilet 
facilities... .” Dawley v. Norfolk, 159 F. Supp. 642, 648 (1958). In spite of this sardonic 
piece of humor, Hoffman has rigidly followed the letter and spirit of Brown v. Board. 

540 See especially Jerome Frank, Courts on Trial: Myth and Reality in American Justice 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950). The Supreme Court, however, has not 
always felt itself bound by lower court findings of fact. The older cases on this point are 
collected in Annotations at 49 L. ed. 546 and 58 L. ed. 1245. Among the more recent 
decisions asserting the right of the Court to review and reevaluate facts as well as law are: 
Truax v. Corrigan, 257 U. S. 312 (1921); Norris v. Alabama, 294 U. S. 587 (1934); United 
States v. Appalachian Power Co., 311 U. S. 377 (1940); Smith v. Allwright, 321 U.S. 649 
(1944); Craig v. Harney, 331 U.S. 367 (1947); Niemotko v. Maryland, 340 U.S. 268 (1951); 
Feiner v. New York, 340 U.S. 315 (1951) ; Kern-Limerick v. Scurlock, 347 U.S. 110 (1954); 
Michel v. Louisiana, 350 U.S. 91 (1955); Konigsberg v. State Bar, 353 U. S. 252 (1957). 
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discretion, guided only by the flexible formula “with all deliberate speed.” 
This is obviously a grant of vast power, and the high bench has relied on the 
Courts of Appeals to supervise its exercise. At this writing, after four years of 
lower court administration of school segregation problems, the Supreme Court 
has consented to full-scale review of only one such decision, and there it 
affirmed the Court of Appeals. 

Such a policy constitutes a manifestation of faith as well as an invitation for 
assumption of power. And occasionally a judge will seize the full implications of 
this invitation. Flying directly in the face of the desegregation ruling, and even 
after one reversal by the Court of Appeals, District Judge William H. Atwell 
declined to order Dallas, Texas, to set a date for integration because this would 
cause ‘‘civil wrongs.” Lest his own feelings be mistaken, Atwell declared: “I be- 
lieve that it will be seen that the [Supreme] Court based its decision on no law 
but rather on what the Court regarded as more authoritative, modern psycho- 
logical knowledge .... It will be recalled that in 1952, Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter said it was not competent to take judicial notice of ‘Claims of social 
scientists,’ 7756 

As a retired jurist called back for temporary service, Judge Atwell may have 
felt a wider margin of freedom than his more active brethren, but the significant 
fact remains that 48 months after the Supreme Court’s implementation deci- 
sion neither of the two Southern communities in which the original school 
eases began had yet been required to admit a single Negro child to a hitherto 
white school.* Indeed, although there had been several court orders for a 
“prompt start” on plans for eventual segregation, when the school year closed 
in June, 1959, the only two Deep Southern states to have even token public 
school integration in some localities were North Carolina and Virginia. 

This is not to deny that most federal judges are trying their best to carry out 
desegregation in a sincere and workable manner, but even the most imaginative 
member of the realist school of jurisprudence could hardly conceive of a more 
fertile field for free play of judicial predilections, conscious and sub-conscious. 
As a reaction against this freedom and its resultant responsibility, there is 


55 Cooper v. Aaron, 3 L. ed. 2d 5 (1958). 

š Bell v. Rippy, 146 F. Supp. 485, 486 (1956). The earlier decision is reported at 133 F. 
Supp. 811 (1955), and the reversal, sub nom. Brown v. Rippy, at 233 F. 2d 796 (1956). 
This second decision, of course, was also reversed, sub nom. Borders v. Rippy, 247 F. 2d 
268 (1957), but this did not end the matter. Atwell immediately went to the opposite ex- 
treme and ordered Dallas schools integrated in the middle of the academic year. 2 Race 
Rel. L. Rep. 985 (1957). This decision was also reversed by the Court of Appeals, 250 F. 
2d 690 (1957). 

57 In the case which originated in Prince Edward County, Virginia, the district judge 
in 1958 set 1965 as the date for compliance, 164 F. Supp. 786 (1958). The Court of Appeals 
reversed, and ordered admission of qualified Negro students to hitherto white schools in 
September 1959, 266 F. 2d 507 (1959). The county replied in June, 1959 by refusing to 
appropriate money for continued operation of public schools. For a discussion of various 
private school plans, consult Walter F. Murphy, “Private Schools with Public Funds?”, 
Journal of Polities, Vol. 20 (1958), p. 635; for current developments see the Southern 
School News (Nashville, Tenn., monthly). 
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evidence of a growing resentment among lower court judges in Southern and 
border states, a feeling that they have been left to engage in a violent emotional 
battle against prevailing white mores while the Justices in Washington refuse to 
stoop to such conflict by primly denying certiorari in segregation cases. 

It is possible that the’ Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit in the August 
1958 phase of the Little Rock campaign was trying to force the Supreme Court’s 
hand when it took the somewhat unusual step of staying its own order to pre- 
serve the status quo.58 If the case had not been immediately reviewed by the 
Supreme Court, the stay would have allowed Central High School to transfer 
its Negro students and to reopen as a segregated institution. This would have 
been an immense victory for Governor Faubus’s obstructionist tactics. 

If the Court of Appeals was trying to compel the High Bench to reiterate its 
principles and re-enter the fight, the circuit judges succeeded wonderfully well. 
Both the opinion of the Chief Justice and Frankfurter’s concurrence spelled out 
the Court’s constitutional authority and interpretation, as well as its policy in- 
tentions, in a far more powerful form than had either of the two previous school 
decisions.® 


HI 


The lower courts can and do check the Supreme Court, but the Supreme 
Court can act to counter lower court power. While it cannot fire and hire new 
personnel as the President can sometimes do, the Court can review and reverse 
inferior judges. This is important beyond any effect on a particular case. Judges, 
no more than other men, enjoy the prospect of public correction and reprimand. 
The Supreme Court can put added bite to this psychological whip by sarcasm 
aud scathing criticism of its own. Alternatively, the Court may resort to more 
diplomatic means as it did in Williams v. Georgia.® But the limitations on such 
efforts at peacefyl coexistence were clearly spelled out when the Georgia su- 
preme court not only refused to review Williams’ conviction but also declined to 
recognize any federal jurisdiction. 

In a more subtle fashion, the Supreme Court may nip evasions by means of 
gratuitous legal advice, a method which almost touches the tabu against ad- 
visory opinions. Thus after the final Florida decision in the Hawkins litigation, 
the United State Supreme Court denied certiorari; it added the notation, how- 
ever, that this denial was not intended to prejudice the right of Hawkins to take 
his case to a federal district court.*! The NAACP got the hint and won a com- 
promise victory in a relatively short time.” 


58 Cooper v. Aaron, 257 F. 2d 33 (1958). 

58 Cooper v. Aaron, supra note 55. 

80 Supra note 22. Compare the similar conciliatory efforts in Deen v. Hickman, 3 L. 
. 2d 28 (1958). - 

& Florida ex rel Hawkins v. Board, 355 U. 8. 839 (1957). 

® Even this victory is significant for the thesis of this article. The federal district court 
first refused to allow Hawkins to introduce any evidence. The Court of Appeals reversed, 
Hawkins v, Board, 253 F. 2d 752 (1958). The final result of nine years of litigation was an 
injunction forbidding the University to deny entrance to its graduate schools because of 
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Similarly, in its September 1958 Little Rock opinion the Court managed to 
warn federal courts and state officials, as well as potential plaintiffs, that it 
would not look with favor on projected private school plans. This was accom- 
plished by means of a general statement: “the prohibitions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment extend to all action of the State denying equal protection of the 
laws; whatever the agency of the State taking the action, or whatever the guise 
in which it is taken.’ Even more meaningful were two of the citations ap- 
pended to the last clause. These referred to decisions of Courts of Appeals 
which had prohibited states from allowing ostensibly private agencies to carry 
out discrimination forbidden to state governments." 

When confronted with systematic evasion the Supreme Court could, as a last 
resort, invoke its inherent power to punish for contempt in order to coerce either 
state or federal judges. But this is as unlikely to be used as is the impeachment 
and removal power of Congress. More probably, the Court would do as it did 
in the second restrictive covenant cases and what it indicated it would do in 
its Little Rock opinion: cast all technicalities aside and bring the full weight, of 
its constitutional authority to bear on the substantive issues in the dispute. 
Or, if the case had originated in a federal court, it might act as it did in 1958 and 
make the final determination of the problems itself. Faced with such counter- 
measures, lower courts would no doubt retreat in aneffort both to save face and 
to salvage as much as possible, realizing that the battle could be continued in 
the administrative and legislative processes much more easily if a final show- 
down in the judicial process were avoided. 

In such a fashion this aspect of judicial decision-making comes full circle. 
The Supreme Court must take into account the reaction of inferior judges, and 
lower courts must attempt to divine the counter-reaction of the Supreme Court. 
Meanwhile, both must keep a wary eye on public opinion and maneuverings 
within the other branches of government to ascertain how these will affect the 
policy concerned. Judges have not solved the dilemmas caused by this feed- 
back process, nor have administrators. And if power can be checked only by 
power, it may be healthy for the continued existence of limited government if 
neither judicial nor administrative officers ever fully resolve these conflicts. 








race. The district court, however, refused to order Hawkins’s admission, 162 F. Supp. 
851 (1958). : 

63 Cooper v. Aaron, supra note 55, at 16. (Citations omitted.) 

61 Derrington v. Plummer, 240 F. 2d 922 (1956); Department of Conservation v. Tate, 
231 F. 2d 615 (1956). 

5 Barrows v. Jackson, 346 U. S. 249 (1953). 

s Yates v. United States, 356 U. S. 363 (1958). 


TOWARD AN UNDERSTANDING OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
POLITICS 


THOMAS H. ELIOT 
Washington University, St. Louis 


Mounting concern over the aims and achievements of American public 
schools emphasizes the need for continuing analysis of how thé schools are run 
and who runs them. The general theory is simple enough: schools are objects of 
local control, the people of a local school district exercise that control through 
an elected school board, and the board appoints a superintendent to act as the 
chief executive of the district. There are variations from this pattern—in some 
places school boards are appointed rather than elected, in others the school sys- 
tem is formally a part of the city government, and in a few districts other 
officials, such as a business manager or building superintendent, share the top 
executive authority—but it is by far the most common arrangement among the 
nation’s approximately 50,000 school districts. 


I 


The formal structure is based on state constitutions and statutes, and the 
latter have tended to confirm the historical development of education in the 
nineteenth century, especially in one respect: the district system of organiza- 
tion.’ The desirability of local control of the public schools is an article of faith 
among most trained educators and many other Americans, including President 
Eisenhower.? Laymen assume that local control means control by the people of 
the district, usually through elected representatives. Professional educators, 
however, are less clear about this. Their books and journals are rife with intima~- 
tions that the people and even the school board members should keep their 
hands off the schools.? Even James B. Conant’s “report,” after echoing the 
typical recommendation that school boards should confine themselves to 
“policy” as distinguished from “administration,” says that they should refrain 
from interfering with curricular development.4 But where is educational 
“policy” made, if not in the development of the curriculum? Doubtless 
Conant’s remark was an inadvertent slip, for his book as a whole deals pri- 


1 Adophe E. Meyer, An Educational History of the American People (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1957), esp. pp. 39, 116, and ch. 9. 

2 When President of Columbia University, Mr. Eisenhower, in a letter to Representa- 
tive Ralph Gwinn, pictured general federal aid for education as “another vehicle by which 
the believers in paternalism, if not outright socialism, will gain still additional power for 
the central government.” Congressional Record, Vol. 95, Pt. 14, p. A3690, June 14, 1949. 

3 E.g., “We should never wish to remove the teacher altogether from social control, 
for the school is, after all, a social institution serving the needs of the community. But 
we should hope in the years to come to erect new agencies of control which would oversee 
the work of the educational profession at a little greater distance than is now the case.” 
Van Cleve Morris, “Grass Rootsism and the Publie Schools,” School and Society, Vol. 85, 
No. 2114, June 22, 1957. i 

4 James B. Conant, The American High School Today (New York, 1959), p. 43. 
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marily with the curriculum and is addressed to “interested citizens,” a category 
which surely includes more than educators; but many educators are insistent 
in urging, in effect, that the schools are the special province of the professionals, 
the voters being a necessary evil who must be reckoned with because they pro- 
vide the money. In this view, the school board’s primary functions, aside from 
directing the district’s business affairs, are to hire and support a competent pro- 
fessional as superintendent, defend the schools against public criticism, and 
persuade the people to open their pocketbooks.’ 

This seems like turning representative government upside down. It also re- 
flects a somewhat specialized concept of democratic theory, not unlike that ex- 
pounded by Walter Lippmann—namely, that the experts should initiate policy 
and carry it out, with the people’s representatives properly confined to the 
negative function of checking any gross abuse of power.® Lippmann was refer- 
ring primarily to foreign policy, and could argue plausibly that the control of 
foreign policy—Locke’s “federative power’’—was a matter for special treat- 
ment in an otherwise self-governing society.’ It seems questionable whether the 
considerations favoring executive (or expert) direction of foreign policy are 
equally applicable to the control of school districts. Nevertheless, there are ob- 
servable reasons for the desire to limit the role of the school boards and the 
people who elect them. The chief one is the professionalization of public school 
education.® 

The professionals consist of three groups. Numerically the largest, and 
politically today the least significant, are the school teachers.’ A hundred years 


5 Consider the recommendations of W, W. Theisen, The City Superintendent and the 
Board of Education (New York, 1917) which, on the assumption that they represent agrce~ 
ment among “authorities in the field of school administration ... [and] have stood the 
test of time,” are endorsed and quoted in the competent manual for school board members 
prepared by Professor Reeder of Ohio State University: a school board member, to per- 
form his “proper duties,” should “Represent needs of the schools before city authorities 
or the legislature ... [and] before the public. ... Serve as laymen (even after retiring 
from the board) to champion school needs and to further public support of the schools,” 
Ward G. Reeder, School Boards and Superintendents (New York, 1954), pp. 20-21. The 
chief organization of superintendents, addressing board members, did lay more stress on 
the board’s supervisory and critical role, in School Boards in Action (Washington, D. C.: 
American Association of School Administrators, 1946). 

6 Walter Lippmann, Essays in the Public Philosophy (Boston, 1955). 

7 Cf. Woodrow Wilson, Congressional Government, 15th ed. (Boston, 1900), pp. xi-xii. 

8 The application of the professional concept to public school teaching faces one 
peculiar difficulty: ‘Teachers are recognized as a profession. ... But unlike other profes- 
sions, the entire control of education lies outside the profession.” “Ten Criticisms of 
Public Education,” Research Bulletin, Vol. XXXV, No. 4 (Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, December, 1957), p. 135. For relevant discussion of the necessary 
elements of any profession see Edgar B. Wesley, NEA: The First Hundred Years (New 
York, 1957) 349-350, and Hyman G. Rickover, Education and Freedom (New York, 
1959) 61-81. 

? Embattled teachers have, of course, on occasion been politically effective at the local 
level, as in the Boston school committee election of 1957; at the state level, their impact 
on the legislature may be considerable, as in California, but tends to depend on the vigor 
of organizations which in most states are guided by other segments of the profession. 
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ago, school teaching, in contrast to university teaching, law, medicine, and the 
ministry, was a vocation rather than a profession. A prime purpose of the Na- 
tional Education Association, originated in 1857, was to raise it to a professional 
status. By a kind of bootstrap operation, this was largely achieved, though it 
took eighty years to do it. The early normal schools, essentially vocational 
training institutes, were supplemented by colleges and graduate schools of 
education; and states were moved to pass certification laws prescribing educa- 
tional qualifications for teachers.!° The second professional group is composed 
of the pedagogues’ pedagogues—the faculties of teachers colleges and univer- 
sity departments of education. Their professional status was ready-made, but 
as the justification of their existence depended largely on the professionalization 
of school teaching itself, they naturally took a leading part in that process. 
They also were foremost in creating the third group, the professional school ad- 
ministrators."! School administration, as a profession, is a latecomer, but in 
terms of understanding the politics of the public schools it is perhaps the most 
important of all. School administration is a decidedly hierarchical and disciplined 
business and the top administrator, the local school superintendent, holds the 
key position in each school district. Indeed, there seems to be professional agree- 
ment that the most significant duty of the people’s representatives on the local 
school board is the selection of the superintendent.” 

_ The thoroughly defensible assumption that school teaching and school ad- 
ministration are the specialized tasks of persons with professional training and 
status leads inevitably to a professional distrust of lay interference.” This dis- 
trust has been accentuated by the frequency with which lay demands have con- 
flicted with the convictions of the educators, seeming to them to be destructive 
of the very purposes of education.! Even well meant lay suggestions that more 
emphasis should be placed on the “three r’s” have caused flutterings of alarm, 
for too often such criticisms have been the softening-up forerunners of assaults 
on the freedom of the teachers and so on the whole professional concept. Such 


- 


10 Wesley, op. cit. 

n “So great is the importance of the [superintendent’s] office, and so elaborate its 
exactions, that special training for it is almost indispensable—a fact which, luckily, has 
long since been grasped by every first rate teachers college in the land.” Meyer, op. cit., 
p. 105. g 

12 “Probably the most important responsibility resting upon a modern board of edu- 
cation is that of keeping a competent superintendent in charge of the community’s 
schools.” School Boards in Action, op. cit., p. 11. 

13 “Because teaching, supervision, and administration have been specialized profes- 
sions, the modern board of education cannot waste its time and jeopardize educational 
results by trying to do the work of technically trained educators.” Ibid. 

1 See Robert M. Hutchins, “Are Our Teachers Afraid to Teach?,” A.A.U.P. Bulletin, 
Vol. 40 (Summer, 1954), pp. 202-208. For an example of vigorous lay incursions into 
the selection of textbooks (presumably a professional function) see Third Report: Un- 
American Activities in California (Sacramento: California State Printing Office, 1947), 
pp. 353-354. 

16 Robert A. Skaife, “Know the Enemy,” Connecticut Teacher (December, 1951), pp. 
68-71, reprinted in ©. W. Scott and C. M. Hill, Public Education Under Criticism (New 
York, 1954), pp. 283-239. 
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assaults have caused one writer to describe the politics of public education as 
“ideological politics,” otherwise a comparative rarity on the American scene. 

But are we permitted to speak of the “politics” of education? To many edu- 
cators the word seems abhorrent: not even the admonitions of George S. 
Counts!” can overcome their aversion to it. Again, this is understandable, 
Whole school systems have been blighted by the intrusion of certain aspects of 
politics, especially the use of patronage in appointments and contracts in ap- 
parent disregard of the need to give children the best possible education." 
Yet because school districts are governmental units and the voters have ulti- 
mate responsibility, school board members and school superintendents are en- 
gaged in political activity whether they like it or not. The standard professional 
terminology for this—a semantic triumph—is “community relations”; a suc- 
cessful superintendent, particularly, must be skilled in community relations. 
Why not say frankly that he must be a good politician?! 

Surely it is high time to stop being frightened by a word. Politics includes the 
making of governmental decisions, and the effort or struggle to gain or keep the 
power to make those decisions. Public schools are part of government. They are 
political entities. They are a fit subject for study by political scientists. 

Yet neither educators nor political scientists have frequently engaged in the 
examination of public education from this angle. Educators have shied away 
not only from the word ‘‘politics” but from political scientists as well. (The 
terminology of social scientists who deal with “power structures” and ‘‘com~ 
munications” they find more acceptable.) Their suspicion of political science 
stems in part from the writings of some public administration professors who 
have occasionally urged that school systems, being part of local government, 
should be merged with multi-purpose local units—namely cities and towns— 
thus losing their “independent” status;?° and at the state level, that a depart- 
ment of education, like other departments, should be headed by an appointee 
of the governor rather than a quasi-independent board. Thése proposals are in 


1 Robert C. Wood, Suburbia (Boston, 1958). 

17 “The profession should seek power and then try to use that power fully and wisely 
and in the interests of the great masses of the people.” George S. Counts, Dare the Schools 
Build a New Social Order? (New York, 1932), p. 29. 

18 See, e.g., Vincent Ostrom, ‘School Board Politics in Los Angeles,” unpublished the- 
sis, University of California, Los Angeles, 1948. 

19 A refreshingly frank statement by a superintendent of his political role can be found 
in Nicholas Moseley, ‘Politics and School Administration,” in ©. M. Hill, ed., #ducatione! 
Progress and School Administration (New Haven, 1936) pp. 61-76. 

20 See, e.g., Ernest A. Engelbert, “Educational Administration and Responsible Gov- 
ernment,” School and Society, Vol. 75, No. 1035, Jan. 19, 1952. Independence of the 
municipal government is a professional article of faith. “The organizational control and 
tax levying structure for education should be separate from other units of local govern- 
ment.” Guides to the Improvement of State School Finance Programs (Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, April, 1958), p. 14. The justification for such indepen- 
dence is stated in terms of the complexity of educational issues (requiring the “undivided 
attention” of board members), the need for continuity of policy, and the undesirability of 
mixing educational issues with other public issues. Arvid J. Burke, Financing Public 
Schools in the United States, rev. ed. (New York, 1957). 
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direct conflict with the passionate convictions of professional educators,’ and 
so have given political science a bad name in the teaching profession. 

As for the political scientists, the running of the public schools—except for 
national defense the most extensive and expensive governmental activity in 
this country—has seldom seemed worth more than a chapter or two in a text on 
state and local government. There are honorable exceptions, but they are very 
few indeed.” The taboo has worked both ways, almost as if by tacit agreement: 
if politics has been anathema to educators, the governing of the public schools 
has seemed inconsequential to political scientists. 

The taboo should be exorcised, for the future of public education, at every 
level of government, is not only a political issue but an increasingly crucial one. 
It requires analysis not only in terms of political institutions (almost the only 
point of contact, and friction, between educators and political scientists in the 
past) but in terms of voting behavior, ideological predispositions, the clash of 
interests, decision-making, and the impact of individuals and organizations on 
nation-wide trends in educational policy. Of these only the first two have been 
examined at all extensively (and then usually by social scientists whose primary 
concern is not politics) and even those have not been the source of any notice- 
able amount of published material.” If all the significant political factors are re- 
vealed, the people can more rationally and effectively control the govern- 
mental process. Such, at least, must be the faith of the political scientist who, 
devoted to the search for truth, believes that “what can be” is no less the 
truth than “what is.” 


II 


The most significant subjects for decision by whoever runs the public 
schools concern the curriculum, the facilities, the units and organization of 
government, and personnel; and partly shaping them all is the omnipresent 
issue of finance. ° 

Since World War II a war of words over the curriculum has been waged at 
white heat.” Because their professionalism seems to lack full public acceptance 


2 The writer well remembers an occasion when, as director of a state ‘little Hoover” 
commission, he asked why the state department of education should be organized dif- 
ferently from any other department. The inquiry, advanced innocently enough, threw 
the commissioner of education into a purple and highly articulate rage. 

2 E.g., John A. Vieg, The Government of Education in Metropolitan Chicago (Chicago, 
1939); Robert L. Morlan, Intergovernmental Relations in Education (Minneapolis, 1950); 
Nelson B. Henry and Jerome G. Kerwin, Schools and City Government (Chicago, 1938). 
See also Carl F. Stover, “Local Government and the Schools: The Debate over Inde- 
pendence,” Ph.D. thesis, Stanford University, 1955. 

23 Some of the unpublished scholarly material seems to deserve a wider audience. 
Perhaps the ice has been broken by the publication of Neal Gross’s misnamed but inter- 
esting study of superintendent-board relationships, Who Runs Our Schools? (New York, 
1958). 

.2 The best-publicized attacks on the curriculum, aside from those of “super-patriotic” 
groups, include the books of Arthur E. Bestor, especially The Restoration of Learning 
(New York, 1955); Mortimer Smith’s artistically written And Madly Teach (Chicago, 
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and because any attack may make it harder to raise the money needed for good 
schooling, educators tend to object vehemently to most lay criticism. The 
laity, of course, embraces most of us, including school board members and 
university professors (of everything but Education), so the inference might 
seem to be that no one but a professional educator has any business criticizing 
the methods or ideas of professional educators. This was a typical answer to the 
vigorous attack on the curriculum mounted by Arthur E. Bestor, professor of 
history at the University of Ilinois.% However, by stepping carefully even an 
outsider may win a hearing. Constructive suggestions so phrased as to avoid 
sensitive toes, especially if preceded by well-publicized and protracted study, 
are treated with respect: witness the generally deferential reception of the re- 
port of James B. Conant, who is just as much a “layman” as Bestor. Any 
citizen who wants to influence the conduct of the schools might be well advised 
to follow Conant’s example. And the person seeking to portray the political 
process in relation to education must also resist the temptation to be drawn 
into the controversy over “progressive education,” “life adjustment,” whether 
Johnny can read and if not why not, and the curriculum generally. His task 
is not to say what should be in the curriculum, but how, by whom, and through 
whose influence that decision is or might be made. 

It is hard to read professional pronouncements on this subject without con- 
cluding that in professional eyes, the curriculum is essentially the school super- 
intendent’s business. To be sure, a committee of the American Association of 
School Administrators, in a report addressed to school board members, did say 
that the school board had “general responsibility” for the curriculum. The 
emphasis, however, seemed to be on the word “general,” as was indicated by 
the committee’s statement that “Curriculum planning and development is a 
highly technical task which requires special training. ... Board members do 
not have and cannot be expected to have the technical competence to pass on 
the work of expert teachers in this field... . Nor can the* board pass upon 
specific textbooks.’2’ Conant likewise assumes that “the school board will 





1949); John Keats, Schools Without Scholars (Boston, 1958); and the recent call to arms 
by Vice Admiral Rickover, Education and Freedom, op. cit. The educators’ defense and 
counterattack have been confined almost wholly to articles in professional journals: a num- 
ber of them can be found in Scott and Hill, op. cit. 

25 “After all, as a scholar, the Illinois professor should realize that education (or Edu- 
cation) is a field of inquiry vast enough to consume a person’s full time.” William T. Brick- 
man, “Critical Analyses of American Education,” School and Society, Vol. 80, No. 2045 
(Oct. 30, 1954), pp. 185-136. 

2 The temptation to plunge into the fray is aggravated when a dean of a state school 
of education makes a provocative statement like this: “The most important objective of 
public education .. . is the development in each student of attitudes of courtesy, respect, 
and helpfulness toward others.” M. R. Trabue, “The Fundamental Purpose in Public 
Education,” School and Society, Vol. 66, No. 1718 (Nov. 29, 1947), p. 416. 

37 School Boards in Action, op, cit., p. 178. For a less guarded professional viewpoint, 
consider the implications of an “opinion survey” of a sample of teachers from eighteen 
scattered states. Asked who they thought should make various kinds of decisions, they 
were in substantial agreement on the curriculum-making process, as follows: ‘“Determi- 
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leave the development of the curriculum to the administrative officers and the 
teaching staff but will be kept informed of all developments.’”* Even this, how- 
ever, leaves some doubt about the school board’s role, or lack of it. Is curriculum 
“development” something different from educational “policy,” and if so, what 
is the line that separates them? 

A school board member, impressively instructed to stick to policy and allow 
others to develop the curriculum, might well ask this question. But he might 
also ask why, if the curriculum is of great importance in educating children, he 
and his colleagues on the board should not take the responsibility for developing 
it? They are the people’s representatives, elected to run the schools. Profes- 
sional educators may say that they should not run the schools, but the law says 
that they must. (The law, of course, was made by some more laymen, called 
legislators.) Of course a strong argument can be made that usually the cur- 
riculum stands a better chance of improvement if it is “developed” by knowl- 
edgeable experts. But one may also suggest that experts can occasionally be 
wrong. Even Conant tacitly admits this, in his assumption that the school 
board will be “kept informed” and, also, that its members will “reserve (and 
exercise) the right” to question the superintendent and high school principal. 
One can imagine school board members, reading this, who will snort: “Reserve 
the right? We have no right to refrain from questioning our employees; we're 
to govern the school district and not to have some one else do it. There has been 
too much delegation of authority by elected officials lately. The people elected’ 
us to run things and we’re going to run them.” 

Although recent controversies give the impression that the proles 
have made the curriculum “progressive” (whatever that may mean) and want 
the school boards to keep hands off, there are indications that in many districts 
the shoe is on the other foot. Through conviction, or perhaps through ignorance 
and indifference, school boards have often adhered to curricula which the super- 
intendents considér sadly out of date. Neal Gross quotes as typical of a size- 


nation of the objectives for the total instructional program of the school: principal, groups 
of teachers, and superintendent.” Chiranji Lal Sharma, “Practices in Decision-Making as 
Related to Satisfaction in Teaching,’ unpublished dissertation, University of Chicago 
(1955), quoted in The Midwest Administration Center’s Administrator's Notebook, Vol. 
III, No. 8 (University of Chicago, 1955). See also E. M. Tuttle, School Board Leadership 
in America (Danville, Ill.,: Interstate Printers and Publishers, 1958), pp. 31, 40, wherein 
the first secretary of the National School Boards Association, Inc., says that the board’s 
“policies on the educational program should set forth clearly the goals which the com- 
munity is seeking” and that the board should “interpret, defend and support constructive 
educational programs when the need arises.” Mr. Tuttle does, however, also imply that 
some more direct board participation is desirable, including meeting with the superintend- 
ent and “professional educators and consultants” to consider “new ideas and concepts of 
instruction and curriculum planning” (p. 66). A teachers college professor expresses his 
assumption that in fact, the curriculum is largely shaped by what the professionals believe 
to be local lay opinion: he believes that this inchoate lay influence is highly unfortunate. 
Myron Lieberman, “Let Educators Run Our Schools,” The Nation, March 7, 1959, pp. 
206-209. 
28 Conant, op. cit., p. 43. 
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able minority view among Massachusetts superintendents the following com- 
plaints: “The selectmen and the town finance cémmittee take the attitude, 
‘What was good enough for me ought to be good enough for them (the 
children).’ And so do some of my school committee members. How can you run 
a modern educational program with... a classical curriculum when 80% of 
the kids don’t go on to college?’”®® And again: “My committee is primarily inter- 
ested in keeping costs down. They don’t want to discuss or even consider the 
need to revise the curriculum.” The burden is on those who want change: if 
the Bestors feel frustrated by the insistence on professional domination of 
curriculum-making, the professionals feel blocked by lay conservatism or 
apathy. 

The question of whether board or superintendent should dominate is impor- 
tant, but nowhere near as significant as what the curriculum contains. The 
question is reminiscent of the excitement about balancing the Federal budget 
before World War II. Many people in the 1930s were convinced that to 
save the country expenditures must be drastically cut—which meant, of 
course, the reduction or elimination of the relief programs that gave work and 
wages to millions of otherwise unemployed men and women. Came the war in 
Europe, and by 1940 many of these same economizers, fervently pro-British 
and anti-Hitler, enthusiastically favored vast increases in Federal expenditures 
for defense and aid to Britain. Whether the budget should be balanced was less 
crucial than what the money was spent for. In the same way, while a certain 
form of board-superintendent division of authority may, like budget-balancing, 
seem generally sound, the real question is what kind of school it produces. The 
basic problem, therefore, is not one of “school administration’; it is the politica! 
issue of what is to be taught or read in our schools. We may wish to leave this 
decision to the experts; we may wish to make it ourselves. This issue is de- 
cided chiefly at the local level, and to a lesser extent in the state capitols by 
legislatures and state education departments. For the last forty years it has 
also been affected by national legislation granting federal aid for vocational 
education. 

The decisions concerning facilities—chiefly school buildings—are made very 
largely in the districts, with a comparatively high degreeof popular participation. 
The people get engaged in school-building politics more than in any other phase 
of public school politics, for two reasons. First, a building program requires a 
major capital outlay, and in nearly all states the bond issues which such 
capital outlays necessitate are by law subject to popular approval. Secona, 
buildings being tangible and the distance a child must walk or ride to school 
being measurable, most people feel more qualified to have opinions about the 
need, nature and location of the schoolhouse than about what goes on inside it. 


29 Gross, op. cit., p. 10. 30 Ibid., p. 13. 

31 Even in a small district, popular ignorance concerning the school system may he 
abysmal. See Leo A. Haak, “The General Public and the Public Schools,” in the Midwest 
Administration Center’s Administrator's Notebook, Vol. IV, No. 8 (University of Chicago, 
May 1957). ` 
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Closely allied with the location and adequacy of buildings is the issue of dis- 
trict organization. Like the*former, it is profoundly affected by finance: the 
Conant report, for instance, calls for reorganization of districts to eliminate 
small high schools because a really good small high school is, Conant believes, 
prohibitively expensive.** On the other hand, the problems of location cause 
Alvin Eurich of the Fund for the Advancement of Education to criticize this 
recommendation: in sparsely populated areas, a large high school would be too 
far from many children’s homes. The decisions on district size are sometimes 
made directly by state legislatures, or by state departments of education, but 
more often by the voters in the districts affected. The local voters’ capacity to 
consolidate districts, is, however, profoundly affected by the kind of statutes 
enacted by the legislature.** The internal organization of a district—its system 
of government, whether its, board shall be elected or appointed, its budgetary 
connection with the municipality—is ordinarily decided at the state level, 
though some states permit a certain amount of local option. 

Personnel decisions include one which, in most districts, is made directly by 
the people—the election of school board members. Here is politics at its plain- 
. est,.despite the non-partisan ballot that prevails in the majority of such elec- 

tions, yet few efforts have been made to analyze the nature of school board 
campaigns and patterns of voting behavior therein. The educators and such 
useful publicists for education as the National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools rightly emphasize the importance of choosing “good” school boards, 
but their hortatory efforts are seldom buttressed by information as to what 
factors actually decide school board elections. The next significant personnel 
decision is the selection of a superintendent by the school board. He is often 
the key figure (as the professionals wish him to be) on the local educational 
-scene.*? Indeed, his selection- or retention sometimes is the central issue in 


8 Conant, op. cite, p. 37. 

33 New York Times, Feb., 1959. Evidently, the question depends in part on how much 
the district is willing to pay for bus service. 

3 See Harlan Beem, “School District Reorganization in Illinois,” State Government, 
July, 1951, pp. 178-181, and also Path of Progress for Metropolitan St. Louis (St. Louis: 
Metropolitan St. Louis Survey, 1957). 

33 E.g., in New Jersey a city constitutes a “chapter six” district, with an appointed 
board, unless in a popular referendum it votes to become a “chapter seven” district with 
an elected board and popular budget control. 

% Studies, unpublished, have been made in “Bay City,” Mass., by a group including 
J. Leiper Freeman, and are in process in St. Louis under the direction of Robert H. 
Salisbury and the writer. See also Ostrom, op. cit., and William B. Milius, ‘The Riverview 
Gardens Superintendent,” unpublished thesis, Washington University, St. Louis, 1956. 

37 “The selection of the superintendent of schools is the most important single decision 
the board of education makes.” Choosing the Superintendent of Schools (Washington, 
D. C.: American Association of Schoo! Administrators, 1941). Cf. Charles E. Reeves, School 
Boards: Their Status, Functions, and Activities (New York, 1954), p. 234. For illustra- 
tions of the superintendent’s significance in the community, see Richard Conrad, ‘The 
Administrative Role: a Sociological Study of Leadership in the Public School System,” 
unpublished dissertation, Stanford University, 1951; and Edmund G. Gleazer, Jr., “The 
Identification of Certain Alignments of Social Power Impinging on Decision-Making of 
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school board elections; the voters thus occasionally affect the choice directly, 
and their potential ability to do so influences board action.*® Also for local de- 
cision is the matter of appointment, retention, and promotion of the teachers. 
Here direct, official popular intervention via the ballot box is rare indeed, 
although it has happened,®® and although occasionally a school board election 
has revolved around the retention of a school principal or teacher rather than 
a superintendent.“ In the main the decisions, formally made by the board, are 
based on the superintendent’s recommendations. Chiefly on the superintendent, 
therefore, beat the informal pressures for appointment, transfer, or removal 
of a teacher, often in an emotional context arising naturally out of the complex 
psychology of the teacher-parent relationship. 

While these personnel decisions are made locally, in most districts they are 
constrained by state legislation, particularly laws prescribing minimum quali- 
fications of superintendents, principals, and teachers, and governing the con- 
ditions of promotion and discharge. At the state capitols, more than anywhere 
else, the educators have fought and largely won their fight for professional 
status.“ Tenure laws are, in the main, protections against “politics,” but a 
tenure system may enhance status as well as security. More important, as a 
recognition of professionalism, are the certification statutes. To be sure, state 
occupational licensing laws hardly confer professional status, in the traditional 
sense, on every occupation licensed, such as those of elevator operator or hair- 
dresser. In the case of teachers, however, they have been accompanied—indeed, 
have often been preceded—by state provisions for substantial formal training. 
This gives an additional justification for the claim of professionalism, especially 
as certification requirements, which obviously influence teachers’ college pro- 
grams, may also be to some extent geared to the courses offered by the teachers’ 
colleges. The establishment of teachers colleges, furthermore, has created an 
institutional pressure center which some critics claim has a dominant effect on 
state and local curriculum decisions and on the selection of superintendents.” 

Schools cannot be built, equipped, or staffed without money. The problems 
of financing are inherent in virtually all the issues Just discussed. Indeed, they 








School Committec and Superintendent in a New England Community,” unpublished dis- 
sertation, Harvard University, 1953. 

38 In Riverview Gardens, Mo., in 1955 a discharged superintendent successfully cam- 
paigned for the election of his friends to the school board and was reinstated. See Milius, 
op. cit. 

39 In preparation, under the direction of the writer, is a study of a referendum in 1957 ir 
which the voters of Cambridge, Mass., nullified the school board’s promotion of seventeen 
members of the instructional staff. 

40 See, e.g., Monroe, Michigan: Report of an Investigation (Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1958); cf. North College Hill, Ohio: Report of an Investigation 
(Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1947). 

4 Progress up to twelve years ago (which has continued since) is summarized in The 
Forty-Eight School Systems (Chicago: Council of State Governments, 1948). 

42 See, e.g., Lynd, op. cit.; Bestor, op. cit.; and Henry J. Fuller, “The Emperor’s New 
Clothes, or Prius Dementat,” The Scientific Monthly, January, 1951, pp. 32-41. 
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are so omnipresent and so grim that if we were required to give one general 
explanation of the behavidr of professional educators, we might frame it in 
terms of a ceaseless search for funds. Here may well be the basic reason why 
educators react so emotionally to criticism: any adverse criticism may make it 
harder to raise money. When school board members are instructed to go out 
and “support the schools” in the community, it is not because the super- 
intendents and teachers are thin-skinned or prefer praise to criticism. It is be- 
cause schools, good or bad, cost money, which must be provided by vote of the 
people or of their elected representatives on the school board, in the city or 
county government, and in the state legislature.“ At each level, the issue of 
school finance is a focal point of several obvious and broad conflicts of interest. 
The desire for low taxes clashes with the wish for good schools, in a struggle 
which is waged not only in the community by organized groups but within the 
mind of the thoughtful householder. A conflict between the owners of real 
property, on the one hand, and retailers and consumers on the other becomes 
increasingly important as proposals are made to shift the growing burden from 
the real property tax to the sales tax. The interests of those who live in wealthy 
districts with low taxes and good schools clash with the need to provide good 
schooling in less fortunate districts, through consolidation or equalization 
formulae. The local taxpayer wants relief which can be provided by state or 
federal aid, yet fears such aid because it might open the door to state or federal 
control: he who pays the piper calls the tune. The professionals are apparently 
less fearful of dictation from distant seats of power,“ perhaps because what 
they really distrust is dictation from any lay source, including the local 
citizenry: the people should pay for the schools but the professional educators 
should run them. 

Financial decisions traditionally have centered in the districts. Studies have 
consistently shown that citizens who are interested in the substance of edu- 
cation and have some knowledge of what the schools are doing tend to support 
the educators’ demands for money more than do the less informed voters: 
hence the great emphasis, in the training of the superintendents, on public 
relations and “communications.” But the ways in’ which decisions are made 
are fixed by state laws, and often profoundly affect the decisions themselves. 
Thus in one state a school board may finally approve a budget which increases 
the property tax rate; in another the tax increase must be approved by the 


48 An excellent comprehensive study of school finance is Arvid J. Burke, Financing 
Public Schools in the United States, rev. ed. (New York, 1957). 

44 For many years the National Education Association has led the fight for federal aid. 

45 See, e.g., T. J. Jensen, “The Importance of Public Opinion,” in The Midwest Admin- 
istration Center’s Administrator’s Notebook, Vol. 1, No. 7 (University of Chicago, Febru- 
ary 1953); H. V. Webb, Community Power Structure Related io School Administration 
(Laramie, Wyo., Curriculum and Research Center, University of Wyoming, 1956); 
Chilton R. Bush and Paul J. Deutschmann, “The Inter-Relationships of Attitudes To- 
ward Schools and Voting Behavior in a School Board Election,” dittoed report to the 
Pacific Southwest Project of the Cooperative Program in Educational Administration 
(Stanford University, 1955); cf. John M. Foskett, “The Differential Discussion of School 
Affairs,” Phi Delia Kappan, April, 1956, pp. 311-315. 
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voters; in a third, the budget itself is the subject of a popular referendum. Bond 
issues may be voted by simple majorities in some states but require a two- 
thirds approval in others. The states, then, play a vital role in the local settle- 
ment of financial issues. They also are playing a more direct part, for state 
funds provide now an estimated 39.7 per cent of all money spent for public 
schools. What new part, if any, the federal government will play remains a 
matter of conjecture. Today about 3.5 per cent of all school funds spent by 
school districts comes from federal sources. l 


II 


The fading away of the drive for federal aid to education in the last decade 
has been a most curious political phenomenon. In 1948 and 1949, with the 
powerful backing of Senator Taft, a massive federal aid bill passed the Senate 
by large majorities, 58 to 22 and 58 to 15. The movement foundered in the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, but even there a large majority 
of the members appeared to approve the principle. This majority, however, 
split on the question of whether, as the Senate bill provided, states receiving aid 
should be allowed to use it (within the limits of the First Amendment) to assist 
pupils in private and parochial schools in such matters as bus transportation, 
or whether the federal statute should strictly limit the use of the federal.grants 
to public schools and public school pupils. A small minority of the committee 
were against federal aid in principle. They held the balance of power. By voting 
first with the anti-parochial school faction and then with the “state discretion” 
group, they kept the committee from reporting any bill. 

_ The next years saw the problems of school finance become ever more pressing. 

Public opinion polls consistently showed overwhelming popular support for 
federal aid.‘7 Yet in Congress, after Senator Hill’s abortive attempt to tie 
federal aid to the tidelands oil bill in 1953, the drive for general financial support 
petered out; and the Eisenhower administration’s modest proposals for federal 
grants for school building failed. 

It may be reasonably predicted that general federal aid is still far off. If the 
parochial-school question was an insuperable obstacle ten years ago, the 
segregated-school issue seems like a much higher hurdle now and for some years 
to come. On the other side of the ledger, however, is the increasing insistence 
that public school education is a matter of national concern, profoundly af- 
fecting the long-run safety of the country.“* Furthermore, in many ways existing 


48 Estimate of School Statistics, 1958-1959 (Washington, D. C.: National Educatior 
Association, 1958), p. 15; in southern states the percentage runs much higher, up to 75 or 
more. 

47 Lifes poll in 1950 showed 65.4 per cent favorable to federal aid. The Gallup polls in 
1956 and 1957 produced majorities of 67 per cent and 76 per cent respectively, for federal 
aid for school buildings; in 1957 Elmo Roper and Associates reported 73 per cent favoring 
federal aid, including 48 per cent who would extend it beyond aid for construction. Sec 
Public Opinion Polls in American Education (Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association, May, 1958), p. 17-20. 

48 Rickover, op. cit., and Fred M. Hechinger, The Big Red Schoolhouse (New York, 
1959). 
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federal statutes do inject the national government into the picture, with ad- 
ministrative authority scattered among literally dozens of agencies. The time 
is ripe for searching inquiry of several kinds. A “public administration” type 
of study is needed, to discover the extent of overlapping and conflicts of pur- 
pose in existing programs‘? and, perhaps, to produce a reorganization which 
might result in more effective leadership (without enforceable controls) 
toward national goals. And two kinds of comparative investigations are in- 
dicated: one to measure the extent of federal control over local policy in those 
existing programs which provide states and districts with federal funds, and 
one to analyze the pressures for uniformity which result from formal centralized 
control in other free democratic societies such as Great Britain. We may learn. 
something about the possibilities, or lack of them, of retaining wide areas of 
local discretion even when local districts are dependent on federal funds. Must 
he who pays the piper always call the tune? 

Today, in theory at least, the piper is paid and the tune is called by the 
citizens of each school district. School district government and politics would, 
therefore, seem to be the natural center for most research in the field of public 
control of publie education. A considerable amount of such research has been 
undertaken and is now in process. Research projects range from case studies of 
elections and referenda, to power structure analyses, to attitude surveys— 
some try to combine all three.® Internal relationships between superintendents 
and school boards have been analyzed.“ Numerous reports have described con- 
troversies which rocked or wrecked particular school systems.” A substantial 
amount of the material, published and unpublished, seems to be inspired by a 
desire to educate school superintendents in the political facts of life, despite the 
customary avoidance of such forthright terminology. Some more popular 
accounts appear intended to stimulate citizens to defend the professionals in 
their direction of the schools. The constructive scholarly efforts to explain the 


49 Cf. Hollis P. Allen, The Federal Government and Education (New. York, 1950). 

50 E.g., Ostrom, op. cit., Milius, op. ci., and Bush and Deutschmann, op. cit.; also 
Vincent Ostrom and Robert E. Agger, “The Comparative Study of Polities in Local Com- 
munities,” an appendix to the Fifth Annual Report, Northwest Regional Project (Eugene, 
Ore.: University of Oregon, 1956); Harry M. Scoble, Jr., ‘“Yankeetown,’’ unpublished dis- 
sertation, Yale University, 1956; and current research into budget referenda in New 

- Jersey by Alan Rosenthal. 

5! E.g., Gross, op. cit.; H. L. Condit, “Some Activities and Opinions of Missouri Boards 
of Education,” unpublished dissertation, University of Missouri (1952); Richard E. 
Whalen, “Effectiveness of Elected and Appointed School Board Members,” unpublished 
dissertation, University of Indiana (1953); Richard E. Barnhart, “The Critical Require- 
ments for School Board Membership,” unpublished dissertation, University of Indiana 
(1952). 

82 E.g., the brief accounts of controversies in Port Washington, N. Y., Pasadena, 
Calif., Denver, Colo., and Eugene, Ore., in the Saturday Review of Literature, Sept. 8, 
1951; David Hulburd, This Happened in Pasadena (New York, 1951); Robert Shaplen, 
“Scarsdale’s Battle of the Books,” Commentary, December, 1950; Joseph F. Maloney, 
“The Lonesome Train” in Levittown (University, Ala.: published for the Inter-University 
Case Program by the University of Alabama Press, 1958); and the numerous “reports of 
investigations” published by the National Education Association’s National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy Through Education. 
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voters’ rejection of bond issues in districts where new school buildings are ob- 
viously needed may help the professional leaders gét bond issues adopted.’ 

Much of this research may be highly productive. The great difficulty about 
it, of course, lies in the safety of any generalizations that might be drawn from 
it. There are too many school districts, no two of them exactly alike. Some sur- 
prise was expressed at Conant’s pronouncement that ‘‘there is no such thing as 
a typical American high school [and that] it is impossible to draw a blueprint 
of an ideal school,’ but nobody remembering his scientific background and 
eminence should have been surprised. The differences among thousands of com- 
munities and the schools which serve them impose limitations on the scope of 
valid recommendations just as they limit the possibilities of valid generaliza- 
tions. It may well be true, as both experience and occasional research indicate, 
that by and large, the better-educated elements of a community tend most to 
agree with and uphold the professionals’ conception of a good school, and that 
the more the superintendent and school board can stimulate public interest in 
the schools, the more likely will be popular support for bond issues and tangible 
improvements. Even this generalization, however, is strictly limited: the tend- 
ency of well-educated people to ‘‘back the schools” can be reversed by counter- 
vailing influences, especially the pressure of high taxes, and the public’s involve- 
ment may produce results adverse to the superintendent’s educational program 
unless he or the board inspires and directs it. Popular interest is a two-edged 
sword, as the experiences of Pasadena, Houston, and other places remind us. 
Much may depend on whether the hand that holds the sword is guided by the 
professionals or the laymen. 

Analysis of the social composition and political behavior of local school 
districts must, then, take a long time and cover a great deal of territory before 
the findings can be presented with any sense of certainty that they are applica- 
ble or even useful as predictive devices beyond the boundary, of the particular 
district where the research was undertaken. There are, however, some readily 
available bases for comparison among districts with structural or legal dif- 
ferences which may affect the outcome of voting on school issues. For instance, 
what is the effect on building expansion when a bond issue can be approved 
only by a two-thirds popular vote instead of a simple majority? Do the voters 
show more or less concern, and vote more or less favorably, iù districts where 
the full school budget is submitted to them for approval than in districts where 
they pass only on the tax increase which reflects an increased budget? To what 
extent has the consolidation movement prospered in states whose statutes 
permit a merger of districts by area-wide majorities or encourage it by special 
financial aid, as compared with states where separate majorities in each merging 
district are required and no financial inducements are offered? These kinds of 
statistical questions can be answered while the more deep-delving sociological 
and behavioral studies proceed. 


5 The U. S. Office of Education is currently supporting a sizable research project 
focussing on bond issue referenda, under the direction of Wilbur Schramm and William R. 
Odell of Stanford University. 

51 Conant, op. cit., p. 96, 
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These questions, furthermore, point directly toward one focal point for re- 
search where findings of general applicability could perhaps have fairly im- 
mediate practical effect. All of them relate to state statutes. Public education 
is a state function, and the school districts are creatures of the states. In recent 
years, the state share of financing the public schools has risen to the point where 
nearly two-fifths of all the money spent for the schools comes from state 
funds. As we have seen, the pressure for professional status and security has 
largely centered on the state legislatures. So, occasionally, has pressure from 
lay organizations interested in particular kinds of curricular requirements.® In 
many instances, judging by the statutory results, these lay pressures have been 
similar from state to state. The legislators, as well as the local districts, are also 
affected by the recommendations of the state departments of education; the 
latter, inevitably, tend to become additional focal points of professional and 
lay pressures. There are fifty states; but general propositions are likelier to be 
valid for fifty units than for fifty thousand. Few studies have been undertaken 
of the politics of education at the state level. The significance of the subject is, 
however, illustrated by the findings of one research group, to the effect that on 
paper, at least, the amount of state control over local policies and administra- 
tion in a dozen mid-western states does not appear to be related to the amount 
of financial aid furnished by the state. 


IV 


Although political power is centered in groups and individuals, its effective- 
ness and use are shaped by institutions. The institutional pattern of public 
education may seem firmly fixed, firmly enough, certainly, so that any proposal, 
to have a chance of success, must appear to conform to it. The pattern, of 
course, is one of local control through the democratic process. Yet, as we have 
seen, questions can and should be raised as to the actual extent and nature of 
local democratic control. If the image is inconsistent with the reality, we should 
know it, and change one or the other. 

The basic public objective is to have American school children taught what 
they should be taught by able and dedicated teachers.5’ As to what they should 
be taught, the broad conflict seems to be chiefly between most of the professional 
educators and some articulate laymen. General public knowledge about school 
curricula is hardly less than general public interest in the subject—both are 
small. But the launching of the first sputnik did stir the people—including 
educators—more than had the books of Lynd and Bestor, Keats and Smith. 


5 T. F. Armstrong, Jr., “The Public Educational Programs of Selected Lay Organiza- 
tions in Pennsylvania,” unpublished dissertation, Temple University (1947); C. A. Som- 
mer, “The Attitudes of Organized Farm Groups Toward Education in Michigan,” un- 
published dissertation, University of Michigan (1953); George A. Male, “The Michigan 
Education Association as a Pressure Group,” unpublished dissertation, University of 
Michigan (1950); William Gellerman, The American Legion as Educator (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938). 

8 J. G. Fowlkes and George E. Watson, State Finance and Local Planning (Chicago: 
Midwest Administration Center, University of Chicago, 1957). 

57 See “Revised Teaching Aims Urged,” New York Times, Feb. 8, 1959. 
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A typical professional response was to start teaching algebra in the eighth 
grade—as an “answer to the Russians” and, moreé realistically, as a defensive 
move against possible public criticism.5® The question remained as to what 
affirmative role, if any, the layman should play in curriculum development. 

The pressures for changes in the curriculum seem to have come from three 
sources. First is the professional viewpoint itself, shaped largely in teacher- 
training institutions and often reflecting or adapting the ideas of individuals 
of almost prophetic stature, such as John Dewey. Second is the need for money 
causing modifications of the program designed to anticipate public demand— 
a minimum obeisance to the sovereign people. Third is the activity of organized 
lay groups. At the local level, the “citizens’ committee” usually lacks any real 
power base and hence is stalemated by the disciplined ranks of the professionals 
if it tries to engage in curricular reform.®® Other lay groups, however, such as 
industrial associations, unions, and patriotic organizations often seek to influ- 
ence the content of the curriculum; if they have electoral strength in the com- 
munity, they may be hard to resist. At the state level they may have an easier 
time, for the legislators are not professional educators. In the legislature, the 
educators’ professional associations constitute pressure groups competing with 
the lay organizations, in the familiar fashion of American politics. Perhaps the 
very fact that the legislature constitutes a battleground which educators can- 
not dominate is a basic reason for the professional insistence on local control. 
By making local control a virtual article of faith to which all good Americans, 
including state legislators, should subscribe, the educators have gained an ad- 
vantage at every capitol. They can always argue politely and persuasively that 
regardless of the possible merit of any legislative proposal to require the teach- 
ing of particular subjects, discretion must be left to each school district. Com- 
pulsory uniformity would be a departure from the American way. 

As for the quality of the teachers, it may be true, as Bestor and others have 
implied, that the kind of training prescribed as a prerequisite to entry into the 
profession discourages able men and women from becoming school teachers. It is 
a, reasonable hypothesis, too, that the vested interests of the teacher-training 
institutions Impose overwhelming obstacles to any radical reform, for the lay- 
men who would like to substitute subject-matter scholarship for courses in 


58 About half the nation’s secondary schools were occupied with curricular revision in 
science and mathematics in the months following the launching. Research Bulletin, Vol. 
36, No. 3 (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, October, 1958), p. 67. 

5° Citizens’ committees had an exuberant growth in the 1950s. Studies of their opera- 
tions in two states indicated that they served as sources of ideas and suggestions, were 
frequently considered by superintendents as a good public relations device, almost always 
regarded the superintendent with favor, and were usually dominated by him in tho 
selection of committee projects. Charles F. Lehmann, “A Study of the Interpersonal Role 
Perceptions of School Administrators, Board of Education Members, and Members of 
Lay Citizen Committees in Michigan Publice Schools,” unpublished dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1956; and Herbert W. Schooling, “The Use of Lay Citizens Advisory 
Committees in Selected Missouri Public Schools,” unpublished dissertation, University 
of Missouri, 1954, both summarized by Roderick F. McPhee in the Midwest Administra- 
tion Center’s Administrator's Notebook, Vol. 5, No. 7 (University of Chicago, May, 1957). 
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pedagogy have two or maybe three strikes against them before they begin. 
They lack political power, fhey lack the experts’ status, and they can find no 
short and simple answer to the question: “As teaching is a profession, why 
shouldn’t prospective teachers be taught how to teach?” If the reform of 
teacher-training must precede the recruitment of an adequate number of new 
and highly competent teachers, it must be sparked by the profession itself®°— 
or so, at least, the political realities seem to suggest. 

The profession by itself cannot, however, gain the other objective which 
must be reached if first-class teaching is to be the rule: it cannot raise the 
money needed to hire and retain excellent teachers. Good salaries, by them- 
selves, do not produce good teachers, as Eurich has emphasized, but bad sala- 
ries certainly are a factor in driving able teachers into more remunerative pur- 
suits and in keeping potentially fine prospects out of the schools.® Here, and 
also in the matter of school buildings, the educators have taken the lead and 
have sought to stimulate organized lay support. Their professionalism does not 
greatly enhance their persuasiveness, for salary scales and classrooms are not 
occult mysteries. In fighting for financial support, therefore, their influence 
must stem less from their specialized knowledge than from their dedicated con- 
cern or their political power. 

As a working hypothesis concerning the political system of public education, 
the following summary might be useful in facilitating analysis and putting the 
emphasis on the significant spots: As to what should be taught, generally the 
professionals are dominant, and this may be altogether necessary and proper. 
Their financial dependence on public approval makes them somewhat respon- 
sive to reasonable public demands, tactfully presented, although their very 
professionalism forces them to resist proposals of which they disapprove and 
causes them to react adversely to most lay criticism. Professional influence is 
usually preponderant in local districts where the school superintendent is, or 
can. be, the leader of the school system. It is much weaker in the state legisla- 
tures, but even there it is aided by the traditon of local diversity and the easy 
access afforded by the presence of professionals in official state positions—the 
heads of teachers colleges and state departments of education. As to who 
should teach, the profession has generally sought state protection against pres- 
sures for local personal and partisan patronage. This protection, as a by- 
product, has solidified the position of the teachers college where most prospec- 
tive teachers must be trained and which increasingly influence boards of edu- 
cation in the selection of superintendents.” As for the acquisition of sufficient 


60 The possibility of such a development is suggested by the Gallup poll’s finding in 
April, 1958, that of 1100 school principals, 72 per cent advocated changes in the training 
of teachers, 

& In 1957-58 the average salary of a classroom teacher was $4520. In thirty-five 
states most teachers were paid less than $4500. “The imbalance between teacher-supply 
and demand continues. In the fall of 1957 the demand stood at an estimated 227,500. ... 
To meet this demand the colleges produced the preceding year slightly less than 100,000, 
30 per cent of whom would probably not take teaching jobs.” Research Bulletin, Vol. 36, 
No. 1 (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, February, 1958), pp. 5, 10. 

@ A fairly sizable sampling in thirteen states indicated that in about two-thirds of the 
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funds to build and run adequate schools, the decision-making authority rests 
partly in the school boards, partly in the local electorates, and partly in the 
state legislatures. To these lay groups the profession comes as supplicant, its 
demands competing with other demands (for highways, hospitals, etc.) and 
meeting the inevitable resistance of the taxpayer. If there are to be good 
schools, the competition must be largely won and the resistance broken down. 
To achieve these ends at the local level, the professionals scek to stimulate 
publie interest in education, at the risk of lay interference with the schools. 
Their achievement at the state level depends more on the effectiveness of the 
professionals operating as pressure groups, with lay support which is less likely 
to involve lay dictation in curricular and personnel matters. At the federal 
level they have not yet been achieved. Unsuccessful drives for federal financial 
aid have been sparked by the largest professional pressure group and have been 
balked by a combination of three factors: the peripheral but highly charged 
issues of religion and race, the pocketbook interests of taxpayers in relatively 
wealthy states, and the traditional fear of central dictation. Perhaps only the 
passage of time can overcome the first of these obstacles, though acute public 
awareness of a national need for better schools might be enough. Such aware- 
ness is obviously needed to overcome the second. The third is not likely to be 
overcome without a more thorough, comprehensive analysis of its validity or 
unsoundness than has yet been forthcoming.® 

The fact that the professionals, who have the greatest power stake in local 
control, are the people least afraid of federal aid®‘ may be an indication of the 
needlessness of any fear of federal control. But it may also indicate something 
more basic. Is it conceivable that national financial aid and its concurrent pos- 
sibility of national standards is acceptable to a national professional organiza- 
tion because that organization itself believes in or recognizes the existence of 
national standards? Perhaps we have been tending for a long time toward a 
greater degree of national educational uniformity than the old theory of local 
discretionary control implies. The professionalization of the school superin- 
tendency surely pushes us in that direction. The superintendent, like a city 





districts the superintendents had been recommended by colleges and universities, John E. 
Baker, ‘The Selection of Superintendents of Schools by Boards of Education,” unpub- 
lished dissertation, University of Chicago, 1952, quoted in the Midwest Administration 
Center’s Administrator's Notebook, Vol. IV, No. 6 (University of Chicago, February 
1956), A retired professor of education told the present writer that he alone had recom- 
mended and placed at least a thousand superintendents. 

8 A thoughtful argument for federal aid and leadership is presented by Dawson Hales, 
Federal Control of Public Education (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1954). 

“ A poll in 1948 in Indiana, for example, reported 70 per cent of the professional edu- 
cators questioned as favoring general federal aid to all states, in contrast to 43 per cent of 
the “community leaders” and 39 per cent of the “rank and file” laity. Conversely, any fed- 
eral aid was opposed, as a matter of principle by 25 per cent and 32 per cent of the two 
lay groups, respectively, but by only 9 per cent of the educators. Paul C. Fawley, “The 
Measurement of Attitudes Toward the Basie Administrative Organization of Public 
Education in Indiana,” unpublished dissertation, University of Indiana, 1949. 
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manager, moves from district to district. His methods may alter to conform to 
the local mores, but his basic educational philosophy remains the same. And, 
by all appearances, one modern superintendent’s educational philosophy is 
likely to be much like another’s, for more and more of them qualify for the 
position through studies at teachers colleges of largely similar outlook. The 
profession is certainly not intellectually monolithic, as the debates and disa- 
agreements in journals and conventions show; but it may well be growing more 
unified in its devotion to agreed-upon professional standards and goals. 

If this is so, what is the future for the “diversity” which justifies unimpaired 
local control? If local control in the most fundamental matters—curriculum 
and teaching—is largely in professional hands, are there even now fewer sig- 
nificant differences between districts than was formerly the case? Granted that 
state requirements differ, that local interests may differentiate programs in 
rural districts from those in urban districts, and that the curricula and teach- 
ing in particular schools or districts take account of the varying backgrounds 
and objectives of the student population; still, the classifications are broad. In 
thousands of districts the educational needs are similar. Conant may disclaim 
any intention to provide a blueprint, but his recommendations are not in- 
tended as the basis for a single district’s experimentation: they are aimed at 
innumerable American high schools. And, significantly, the professional reac- 
tion to the Conant report has included little, if any, objection to the basic cur- 
ricular uniformity which it implies. Perhaps, then, at least within broad urban- 
rural or socio-economic categories, local diversity is or will soon be significant 
only with respect to those matters where professional domination is weakest: 
school buildings (including site selection), transportation of pupils, and finance. 
Decisions as to the last, assuming any real public desire for improved schooling, 
will continue gradually to move out of local hands and into the state legisla- 
tures. Certainly the extent and nature of inter-district diversity in basic educa- 
tional processes need prompt analysis. If, indeed, they are minimal, then the 
lay proponents of complete local control must be prepared to defend their 
position in terms of their convenience and their pocketbooks rather than their 
concern for educational content. 

This kind of inquiry seems best suited for specialists in education, checked 
by “lay” scholars from other disciplines who are free from any charge of bias. 
The latter might or might not include political scientists. Many of the other 
questions raised in this paper, dealing directly with governmental and political 
processes, more immediately challenge students of government and politics. 
They point to the need for research in the following areas: 

(1) At the local level, (a) structural analysis, in terms of familiar public ad- 
ministration concepts, the forms of school district organization being relatively 
few in number and providing a manageable field of comparative study; (b) 
behavioral analysis, especially of the impact of professional and lay leadership 
and group pressures on the decision-making process—such analysis can pro- 
vide helpful insights even though, as the writer believes, school districts are too 
numerous and too disparate for safe generalization in this field; and (c) the 
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voters’ responses in bond issue or consolidation referenda, under various but 
comparable conditions imposed by state law. , 

(2) At the state level, studies of (a) the organization and financial adminis- 
tration of the state’s educational activities; and (b) the pressures on the legis- 
latures and their response to those pressures. The view indicated in this paper 
is that state action, especially in the legislatures, is now significant and will 
soon have a crucial impact on educational development, and that useful find- 
ings can result from a comparative study of state influence, management or 
control. f ` 

(3) At the federal level, as suggested heretofore, the history of school legis- 
lation since World War II needs searching analysis, down to and including the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, which may point a way around the 
impediments to earlier federal aid bills but which raises anew the question of 
federal control. 

Three other fields of study are also relevant to political science. One involves 
comparison with countries having unitary governments, central fiscal control, 
and many local school districts where curricular innovation may or may not 
be possible. Another, which should not be limited to the segregation issue, 
concerns the impact of the judiciary on the school systems: the questions here 
involve both federal and state courts, the conditions, values, or pressures which 
affect their decisions, and the ways in which the schools and their government 
have been influenced by those decisions. Finally, the speculative political 
scientist may find fruitful a field heretofore ploughed chiefly by professional 
educators: namely, the relationship of the school curriculum (and the interests 
and training of the teachers) to the values of American political society. Here 
the political philosophers, perhaps bemused by the mysteries of “education” 
or thwarted by the old taboos, have been silent. The leadership was taken by 
articulate professional educators who propounded social and.political goals for 
the schools, and sometimes by lay pressure groups which stressed conformity 
to prevailing economic norms and the instillation of national and local patri- 
otism. 

In all such studies, the realization that public policy in education is the 
product of discernible professional-lay interaction (sometimes conflict) at dif- 
ferent governmental levels, may serve as a unifying conception. The conception 
itself needs to be tested by acute political analysis. If it is valid, it can lead to 
the identification of the real sources of power and the main roadblocks to prog- 
ress, however defined—and so to new concepts of organization and more pro- 
ductive leadership, professional or lay or both. 


% See Edmund J. King, Other Schools and Ours (New York, 1958). 

t Works related to this area include Clark Spurling, Education and the Supreme Court 
(Urbana, Ill.: The University of Illinois Press, 1955); and J. B. George, The Influence of 
Court Decisions in Shaping School Policies in Mississippi (Nashville, Tenn.: George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1932). 


THE INSULATION OF LOCAL POLITICS UNDER 
THE ‘NONPARTISAN BALLOT 


OLIVER P. WILLIAMS AND CHARLES R. ADRIAN® 
Michigan State University 


The purpose of this article is to analyze the relationships between partisan 
and nonpartisan voting patterns in four cities using nonpartisan municipal 
elections. It is part of a larger comparative study on the process of policy forma- 
tion in middle-sized cities.! The data have been used to test the nonpartisan 
rationale which states that the removal of party labels from the ballot insulates 
local elections from state and national political party influences.? 

The “insulation” argument states that national political parties do not and 
cannot adequately serve the needs of the local political unit. Their intrusion 
into the local scene invariably represents the introduction of irrelevancies which 
confuse the voters and prevent them from dwelling on local issues in city elec- 
tions. Thus, the nonpartisan idea is partially based on the belief that local 
democracy will be improved through rationalizing its political universe. Citizens 
will choose well if specific, pertinent, and familiar questions are posed to them. 

This insulation doctrine implies that the removal of the party name will have 
at least three results: (1) voting in local elections will be based upon local issues, 
(2) the division in such local voting will not merely parallel the division of 
voters between the major parties, and (3) the introduction of the nonpartisan 
ballot will not lead to new and unwanted irrelevancies influencing local voting 
decisions. Our present data permit only the development of the first two points. 

Four cities with populations of 50,000 to 75,000 are the subjects of this study. 
In many gross characteristics, the cities are similar. They all lie outside any 
major metropolitan orbit, all have had city managers for over a quarter of a 
century, all are manufacturing, industrial cities and all are located in the same 
state. The nonpartisan ballot has been in use in each of them since the early 
1920’s, and in each the local party organizations have withdrawn from or- 
ganized activity in city elections. Furthermore, the present election system 
has been in existence sufficiently long to erase any recall of a previous partisan 
era: there are no vestiges of party apparatus for city election purposes.’ Despite 


* We wish to acknowledge the financial underwriting of the research which served as 
the basis for this article. It was provided jointly by the Bureau of Social and Political 
Research and the Institute for Community Development and Services at Michigan State 
University. : 

1 The role of the city manager in three of the cities, Alpha, Beta, and Gamma, was 
reported on in Charles R. Adrian, “Leadership and Decision-Making in Manager Cities: 
A Study of Three Communities,” Public Administration Review, Vol. 18 (1958), 208-213. 

2 Historically, two other claims of significance were made on behalf of nonpartisan 
elections: (1) that they raised the caliber of candidates for elective office; and (2) that they 
provided for greater integrity in the political process. These considerations are not included 
in this article. ; 

3 Some attention has been given to the city which is only formally nonpartisan. See 
Charles R. Adrian, “A Typology for Nonpartisan Elections,” Western Political Quarterly, 
Vol. 12 (1959), pp. 449-458; and J. Lieper Freeman, “Local Party Systems: Theoretical 
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this absence of organized party activity, our findings show that partisan con- 
siderations are not irrelevant to an understanding of*municipal electoral politics 
in these four cities. Some other assumptions about nonpartisanship, too, need 
qualification when applied to the cities under study. 


I 


There are essentially two types of voting analysis for demonstrating the 
affinity between partisan and nonpartisan elections: correlating some form of 
the partisan vote (1) with the vote for individual nonpartisan candidates, or 
(2) with some identifiable blocs of candidates. The first of these approaches is 
the more hazardous. In city elections, many half-serious or self-advertising 
candidates appear on the ballot. Many other candidates run but once and are 
often virtually unknown. While significant correlations may be found, it is 
difficult to interpret data resulting from such a polyglot source. Consequently, 
the second approach using identified blocs or slates of candidates, is preferable, 
as it provides a more reliable basis for correlation. It has been followed where 
possible. In order to make the analysis of the various slates meaningful, a brief 
synopsis of the political organization of each city is necessary. The cities will 
be called Alpha, Beta, Gamma and Delta. 

Alpha, at the time of our study, was governed by a seven-man council elected 
in a general election every two years. There was no primary to narrow the field. 
The person receiving the highest vote became mayor and the second highest 
vice-mayor. Elections were held in November of odd-numbered years and did 
not coincide with elections for state or national offices. 

Of the four cities, Alpha’s politics showed the greatest degree of organization 
and structure. The most effective political group was a self-selected, self- 
perpetuating organization of prominent businessmen which recruited, endorsed 
and financed the campaigns for a slate of candidates. It will ke referred to here 
as the Citizen’s Committee. The candidates of the committee were leading 
business and professional men. Some were officers in the city’s largest firms. 
Most, but not all, of them were Republicans in national politics. All of the 
candidates endorsed during-the period studied lived in four precincts. These 
were in the most prestigeful areas of the city. Financial support given by the 
Committee to its endorsees was substantial, amounting to as much as $15,000 
in a single campaign. The objectives of this organization were general and did 
not constitute a combining of special interests of the members. Generally 
speaking, the orientation was consistent with traditional civic reform ideals. 

Alpha was unique among the cities in that an organized opposition existed, 
albeit one lacking the continuity of the Citizen’s Committee. During the ten- 
year period, two opposition slates were organized. 





Considerations and a Case Analysis,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 44 (1958), 
pp. 282-289. 

4 Most of the data used in this article are public information and if our findings were 
to stop here, there would be no useful purpose in masking the identity of the cities. How- 
ever, much confidential information has been gathered for additional studies involving 
these cities. 
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Beta was governed by a nine-man council. There was a primary in which two 
residents of each of eight Wards were nominated by their fellow residents. In 
the general election, held in November of odd years, the whole city voted on 
all of the pairs chosen in the primary. The mayor, who served as a member of 
the council, was both nominated and elected on a city-wide basis. 

Like Alpha, Beta had a “Citizen’s Committee” which performed a recruiting 
and endorsing function. But beyond these superficial similarities the actual 
performances of the two groups stood in sharp contrast. While the citizen’s 
group in Alpha was select and self-selected, the Beta group was formally or- 
ganized, with open membership and established rules of procedure. The Beta 
group membership, therefore, did not include as prestigeful a segment of the 
community, and its candidates were not as likely to be as important in the city’s 
economic and social life. While the Alpha committee attempted, by sponsoring 
only a bare majority of candidates, to avoid the appearance of dominating the 
city council completely, the Beta group sought the same goal by recruiting at 
least two acceptable candidates for every position in contest. Partially for this 
reason, the Committee’s endorsement was not prized by many of the candi- 
dates, for frequently the general election found two endorsees opposing each 
other. The last major difference between the Alpha and Beta groups was that 
the latter’s campaign effort was confined to an election-eve newspaper adver- 
tisment. For this reason, its campaign support was extended in hundreds in- 
stead of the thousands of dollars spent in Alpha. In fact, virtually no money 
was spent by anyone in Beta municipal election campaigns. 

Notwithstanding these differences, several similarities appeared between the 
Alpha and Beta ‘citizens’ committees.” Both groups were closely wedded to the 
ideals of the civic reform movement—eflficiency, economy, nonpartisanship, 
and integrated administration. In both cities, the. committees enjoyed a great 
deal of success, measured in terms of the number of endorsees elected. In Beta, 
the committee successfully supported seven out of nine candidates in four 
elections. In another, six out of nine of the committee’s endorsees were elected. 
As the committee’s campaign efforts were minimal, its success was probably a 
function of the degree to which its outlook reflected the dominant views in the 
community. If this assumption is correct, we would conclude that its influence 
was felt mainly in convincing reluctant individuals to become candidates for 
the council. Beta’s Citizens’ Committee was a loosely knit organization, but it 
enjoyed the advantage of monopoly: there was no other organized political 
group in local electoral polities. 

Gamma had a system of election laws similar to Alpha’s. The seven-man com- 
mission was elected at large. But in contrast to Alpha, a primary reduced the 
field to twice the number of offices to be filled. Terms were for four years, and 
three and four councilmen were chosen every two years. Municipal elections 
coincided with those for state and national offices. The mayor was chosen by 
the councilmen from their own membership; the office was customarily rotated 
every two years among the senior members. 

There was no organized, consistent recruiting, and no campaign group 
operating as continuously as did those described for Alpha and Beta. The 
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Chamber of Commerce and organized labor supported slates sporadically, 
and both their efforts met with some success. The latter provided chiefly 
behind-the-scenes, word-of-mouth support. The Chamber and businessmen, on 
the other hand, supplied modest campaign funds to their endorsees. On two 
occasions, three incumbent councilmen banded together as a slate with business 
support. In accepting such a joint responsibility, they furnished the voters of 
Gamma in two elections with better-structured contests than existed in Beta at 
any time. 

If we were to scale the three cities mentioned thus far for the degree to which 
voters could identify blocs of associated candidates, the order from top to 
bottom would be Alpha, Gamma, and Beta. On another scale, however, meas- 
uring the degree to which candidate recruitment was organized, Gamma would 
rate a poor third. 

Several peculiarities of the greater Gamma metropolitan area deserve men- 
tion. Three satellite cities syphoned off the economic extremes in the popula- 
_ tion. Many low-income people, and especially low-income Negroes, lived in an 
independent industrial suburb; the wealthiest citizens lived in two independent 
residential suburbs. The economic span of the community was thus somewhat 
truncated. Furthermore, many neighborhoods within the core city generally 
could not be clearly identified on an income-group basis. 

Delia was the only city in our study which had an unmodified ward system. 
Councilmen were both nominated in a primary and elected in a general election 
from nine wards. Elections were held in odd-numbered years, with the primary 
in February and the general election coinciding with the state-wide spring 
election in April. A mayor was elected on a city-wide basis, but the post was 
legally a weak one. He could vote at council meetings only in the case of a tie. 
During the period.of our study he did not attempt to serve as a policy leader. 

One major organized group engaged in electoral politics in Delta—the City 
Employees’ Union. The Union recruited candidates and financed their cam- 
paigns. It contested only in those wards where chances for success seemed good, 
and was totally inactive in the two wealthiest and most Republican wards. In 
other wards, it mounted campaigns against councilmen who voted in a manner 
regarded as inimical to the Union. Efforts of the group were largely successful. 
It received financial support from its own treasury as well as from some local 
businessmen. Informants estimated the Union’s investment in gaining control 
of two seats in one recent election variously between $3,000 and $12,000. 


II 


A simple correlation has been computed between the precinet votes for the 
“prevailing slates” in-Alpha, Beta, and Gamma and the Republican vote for 
governor in the preceding or following general election, on the assumption that 


5 The term “prevailing slate” will be used in referring to the “citizens’ committee” en- 
dorsees in each of the Alpha and Beta elections and to the groups of councilmen who 
banded together on two occasions in Gamma. The less successful bloes in Alpha will be 
called “opposition slates.” The Delta Union slate does not lend itself to the following 
analysis because of the ward elections in that city. 
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a high correlation means Republican voter support of the slate. The results are 
shown in Table I, columng 1, 3, and 5. Statistically, a high correlation appears 
in each election, with the coefficient of correlation well above the value of 
chance at the 0.1 per cent level. 

At least two hypotheses are possible as explanations of the relationship. 
First, it may be that the political affiliation of slate sponsors is not easily hidden 
in cities of this size, and the voters simply characterized the slates according to 
the party of the sponsors and voted accordingly. Secondly, general political 


TABLE I, ALPHA, BETA, AND GAMMA! CORRELATION BETWEEN ‘PREVAILING SLATE” SUPPORT 
AND REPUBLICAN VOTE FOR GOVERNOR, BY PRECINCT PERCENTAGES; 
AND RESULTING SLOPE OF THE LEAST-SQUARES LINE 

















Alpha Beta* Gamma 
Year 1 2 3 4 5 6 
N Pear- Slope N Pear- Slope N Pear- Slope 
sonian r sonian r sonian r 
1949 32 .928 94 20 TTI .33 
1950 ; 18 .919 47 
1951 32 879 .62 20 .857 .26 
1952 
1953 32 .769 .52 20 -965 37 
1954 
1955 32 .852 -12 20 .824 .23 
1956 21 .788 26 
1957 32 .832 .64 24 .847 21 


N=No. of precincts. 
*Beta Council elections are paired contests, consequently only those where an en- 
dorsed candidate was opposed by an unendorsed candidate are included. - 


Critical Values at .001 


N N 
18 - 708 24 652 
20 .679 32 554 


The critical value represents the figure which could result from chance one time in 1000, 
Higher values could also result from chance, but even less often. 


values and preferences (whether conditioned by income, social position, educa~ 
tion or other influences) which mold the electorate into blocs supporting dif- 
ferent political parties also furnish a meaningful basis for consensus in city 
politics for many citizens. If the first were true, that the slates were mere 
transparent appendages of a party, we would expect not only a high correla- 
tion, but a definite similarity in percentage votes for slates and parties. Less 
than complete coincidences in voting patterns would support the second 
hypothesis. 

The parallels between the actual percentages for slate and party voting 
may be indicated by measuring the slope of the line summarizing the relation- 
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ship between party support and slate support in all of the precincts in a given 
election. (Technically, this is called the slope of the least-squares line.) If voters 
in every precinct voted in the same proportion for Republican gubernatorial 
candidates and for all members of a slate, we would have a least-squares line 
rising at a forty-five degree angle, or having a slope of 1.00. (For each one per 
cent rise in Republican vote there would be a corresponding one per cent rise in 
slate support.) 

Table I, columns 2, 4, and 6, gives the slopes for each of the correlation 
figures computed for columns 1, 3 and 5.8 As can be seen, there is a great varia- 
tion in the slopes. In all of the Beta elections, and in the one in Gamma in 1956, 
the slopes are indeed quite flat. These figures qualify considerably the correla- 
tions of columns 1, 3, and 5. For example, in 1956 in Gamma, for every four per 
cent rise in the Republican vote, there was only a one per cent rise in the sup- 
port of the “prevailing slate.” But, on the other hand, the slopes describing the 
Alpha elections range more steeply, thus reflecting more nearly the Republican 
percentages. 

The calculations of the angles of the slopes lead us to reject the hypothesis 
that voters perceive the slates as adjuncts of national parties. The variations 
in slope are sufficient evidence. But these variations themselves invite explana- 
tion: What distinguished the elections at the extremes in Table I? In most cases 
it was the degree of competition which existed. The Alpha elections were 
intensely fought, with great expenditures of time, energy and money. As a re- 
sult, Alpha citizens had a good opportunity to develop an image of the various 
candidates. In Gamma, votes were pursued somewhat less assiduously as meas- 
ured by the expenditure of money and the amount of organizational effort. 
And in Beta, candidates did almost nothing to inform the voters about them- 
selves or their intentions. Candidates with few exceptions refused to take posi- 
tions on local issues. The mayoralty candidates did some campaigning, but 
councilmanie candidates did little or none. 

This explanation of the differences in angle of slope can be further checked 
by looking at the variations within Alpha and Gamma. In spite of a paucity 
of incidents in Gamma, two examples do support the competition hypothesis. 
In the 1956 Gamma election the “prevailing slate” ran three candidates for the 
three positions to be filled. The most prominent opponent of the slate, an ex- 
councilman and labor leader, withdrew on the eve of the election because of 
poor health. This greatly-reduced voter choice of a competitive alternative is 
associated with both the lower correlation and the slope, as compared with 
1950. In Alpha, the 1949 election found a full “opposition slate” in the field and 
the resulting competitive situation is shown by the extremely steep slope (.94). 

An analysis of the city-wide mayoralty races in Beta and Delta gives further 


5 The fact that the slopes are all below one indicates that the distribution of precincts 
is in every case dispersed over a wider range when measured by percentage of party sup- 
port than when measured by percentage of slate support. This calculation may be in- 
fluenced by the fact that we are comparing an individual election on one side to the average 
of a group of elections on the other. 
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TABLE II. BETA AND DELTA: CORRELATION OF PERCENTAGE OF VOTH BETWEEN WINNING 
MAYORALTY CANDIDATE AND REPUBLICAN VOTE FOR GOVERNOR, AND ` 
THE RESULTING SLOPE OF THE LEAST-SQUARES LINE 








Beta Delta 
Year No. of | Pearsonian Slope No. of | Pearsonian Slope 
Precincts r (1) (2) Wards r (8) (4) 
1949 20 -858 .70 9 .887 73 
1951 20 891 .53 9 .803 .70 
1953 20 «947 -83 9 .840 -80 
1955 20 -912 -75 9 .699 45 
1957 24 -977 «75 9 -862 .50 


supporting evidence to the competition hypothesis. The mayor is not popularly 
elected in Alpha and Gamma. In these races, again, the choices are simple and 
clear, and the honors of the office are enough to invite a contest between the 
candidates. Table II, columns 1 and 3, shows the coefficients of correlation be- 
tween the vote for the successful candidates and the partisan vote for the 
Republican candidate for governor in the corresponding election. Columns 2 
and 4 indicate the slope of the least-squares line. The resulting correlations are 
significant and the slopes generally range from .5 to .8. Thus, the competitive 
mayor’s race in Beta stands in sharp contrast to the phlegmatic councilmanic 
races of that city. 

So far the analysis has shown a significant correlation between votes for 
nonpartisan slates and party votes, even though at times the nonpartisan vote 
is more a dim reflection than an actual picture of the partisan voting pattern. 
However, there appear to be definite causative factors producing the relation- 
ship between the votes in the two political arenas. The more assiduously 
issues in the nonpartisan elections were pursued, the more the resulting vote 
conformed to the partisan pattern. If space permitted, we could, by describing 
each contest in terms of issues involved, demonstrate the truth of this last 
proposition. Of course, competition over issues could in theory also serve to 
decrease the relationship. We found one such instance: in Alpha in 1953 a full 
“opposition slate? comprised of conservative businessmen appeared on the 
ballot. The issue was one concerning municipal ownership of an electric power 
plant. It was a controversy with a long history in the city, and the business 
community was divided over it. In the ensuing election, the vote had a lower 
correlation with partisan voting than usual, though it was still significant. 
(Note the .769 correlation and the .52 slope in Table I.) This was the one excep- 
tion we found. In all other contests, the more issue-oriented the campaign, the 
higher the correlation between nonpartisan and partisan voting patterns. 


II 


Up to this point we have concentrated on demonstrating that patterns of 
voting exist in nonpartisan elections. Attention to voter turnout figures can aid 
in analyzing the implications of these patterns for electoral dominance. 

' 
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From other studies we know that non-voting in national elections is related 
to lower educational levels among citizens, to urban workers and hence, in 
most areas, to potentially Democratic voters. Little is known of municipal non- 
voting patterns, but we might infer from the partisan election evidence that 
Democrats, as compared to Republicans, would have a poor voting record in 
nonpartisan elections. The fact that the bread and butter issues of the laboring 
man are frequently a function of state and national, rather than local, partisan 
polities might further deter Democrats from voting in municipal elections. 

Table III shows the rank order correlations by precinct in Alpha, Beta and 
Gamma and by ward in Delta between local voting and Republican strength.’ 
Local voter participation is measured by taking the total municipal vote in 
each precinct or ward as a per cent of the total vote for governor in the cor- 
responding partisan election. Republican strength refers to the percentage re- 
ceived by the Republican candidate for governor. The resulting correlations 
show that only in Alpha and Gamma is our hypothesis about Democrats as 
local non-voters borne out. However, even in these two cities the effect of the 
apathetic Democrats upon the outcome of municipal elections is probably not 
the same. 

Just as Table I showed a correlation of support of the ‘prevailing slate” 
with Republican votes in Alpha and Gamma, so here we see a correlation be- 
tween voter turnout and Republican strength. Consequently, the voting-non- 
voting distribution appears to favor the slates. In strongly Republican Alpha 
this non-voting pattern probably does not affect the outcome of elections, but 
in a competitive city (in partisan politics) such as Gamma, the implications 
are more important. If the Democrats in Gamma who failed to vote in the city 
elections had cast their ballots in the same manner as the Democrats who did 
vote, the outcome of the elections would have differed considerably. As it was, 
predominantly Republican precincts gained their preference among city can- 
didates much more frequently than did the Democratic precincts.® 

Gamma elects three and four councilmen in alternating elections every two 
years. Totalling the results of five consecutive elections, Republican precincts 
(measured by the vote for governor on the same day) saw their top three choices 
elected thirty times, while only fourteen Democratic precincts were equally 
successful. Twenty-two Democratic precincts had one or none of their choices 


7In the previous analysis a simple coefficient of correlations was computed because 
of the necessity of determining the slope. In addition, the hypothesis implied a straight 
linear relationship. In this case the easier-to-compute rank order correlation, with its 
curvilinear assumptions, is adequate to indicate higher and lower orders of relationship. 

8 These calculations are based upon precinct data. Conceivably it is the Republican 
voters in predominantly Democratic precincts who constitute a large percentage of the 
non-voters, but this is statistically unlikely. Our analysis is subject to a second qualifica- 
tion, The correlation figures could be affected by “plunking,” 7.e., the practice of voting for 
less than the maximum allowable number of candidates. If plunking were more character- 
istic of Democratic precincts, the correlations would be reduced. But plunking is a 
technique of minorities, or shows a voter’s lack of knowledge about candidates. In 
either case it is a functional equivalent of non-voting. It shows a disassociation from local 
politics by large numbers of Democratic voters. \ 
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TABLE III. ALPHA, BETA, GAMMA, DELTA: RANK ORDER CORRELATION OF PRECINCTS 
BETWEEN REPUBLICAN STRENGTH AND LOCAL VOTER PARTICIPATION* 

















Gamma Gamma 
Alpha (1) Beta (2) (City Pri- (City Gen- Delta (5) 

Yeart mary) (3) eral) (4) 
N : N N N N 
1949 541 32 .3150 19 -700 16 -708 16 —.5062 9 
1951 .614 32 -6765 20 # .670 18 —.6708 9 
1953 . 762 32 -1594 20 -731 20 .682 20 .1029 9 
1955 731 32 -1227 20 -754 20 .757 20 —.5845 9 
1957 .687 31 .4729 23 .807 21 .797 21 —.4500 9 











* Local participation totals are not exactly comparable between cities. Alpha is based 
on actual total ballots cast, Beta and Delta on total vote for mayoral candidates, and 
Gamma on average vote for councilmanic races. 

+ 1948, 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956, in Gamma. 

# Data not comparable because of precinct boundary changes. 


CRITICAL VALUES 


N 5% 1% 

9 -600 783 
16 -425 601 
18 .399 564 
20 877 534 
22 .359 .508 
30 -806 432 
32 .295 .417 


elected, while no Republican precinct was so unfortunate. During this same 
period, the Democratic candidate for governor won 51 precincts while the 
Republican candidate won only 48. Much of the failure of the precincts oriented 
toward the Democratic party to gain their choice must be attributed to non- 
voting. The extent to which the nonpartisan ballot contributes to this non- 
voting pattern cannot be conclusively established by the present data. How- 
ever, the inference is strong that more local votes would have been forthcoming 
from Democratic precincts if these offices had been tied to the party ballot. 
Local voting participation as a percentage of partisan voting was 1.6 times 
greater in the top quartile of Republican precincts than it was in the top 
quartile of Democratic precincts in the five elections. 

While Table III does not show Beta substantiating the hypotheses concern- 
ing association of Democratic and local non-voting patterns, one modification 
in the analysis brings this city into line with Alpha and Gamma. When the 
four strongest Polish precincts are omitted, the correlations jump from .1227 to 
.710 in 1955 and from .4729 to .744 in 1957.° Ethnicity in this city stands as a 


2 A precinct boundary map was unavailable for the earlier elections, forcing a restric- 
tion of this analysis to the two years. The coefficients of correlation are significant at the 
one per cent leyg. 
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qualification to our hypothesis. But it must be remembered that Beta’s elections 
were not intensely competitive, issues were rarely exploited, and the dependence 
upon name identification might thereby have been maximized. The status 
strivings of a reasonably compact ethnic group and its desire for representation 
on the council might be articulated to a greater extent in the absence of other 
types of divisive forces in the electoral process. 

Delta poses the most serious difficulty for the hypothesis in question. Its 
Democratic precincts had a superior voting record as compared with the 
Republican. The Delta council was elected by wards and an active city em- 
ployees’ union strongly influenced the elections. The union concentrated its 
efforts in the Democratic wards where, indeed, the crucial elections for control 
of the council always took place. By contrast the councilmen from the Repub- 
lican wards had long tenurc and there were few interest-provoking contests. 
Even when there was no contest in the Democratic wards, there was a relatively 
high turnout. Perhaps this indicated a habituation to participation in local 
affairs, Labor unions have long claimed that ward politics and ward elections 
stimulate greater political interest among their members than do city-wide 
elections. The Delta situation gives supporting evidence to their claims. 

Our hypothesis that Democrats would be least inclined to participate in 
local nonpartisan elections, while having some general validity in the four 
cities, must stand as a qualified generalization at best. Voter turnout seems to 
be related to ethnicity, whezher councilmen are elected by wards or at large, 
to the degree to which voters regard themselves as having a meaningful stake 
in the election, and probably to other factors. The narrowness of our samplo 
suggests that we should report our findings only as case studies. Non-voting at 
the local level seems to be a matter requiring multivariate analysis. 


IV 


Thus far electoral dominance has been analyzed in terms of slate-party cor- 
relations and patterns of non-voting. The data admit of one other analytical 
approach. In city-wide elections, where the voters choose from a large field of 
candidates, consensus within a group should increase its political power in com- 
parison with other groups which scatter their support. We made an inquiry as 
to whether the Democratic or Republican precincts displayed greater agree- 
ment in selecting candidates. As Beta and Delta nominated by wards, this 
analysis had to be confined to Alpha and Gamma. 

The top quartile of Democratic and Republican precincts, as determined by 
gubernatorial votes, were analyzed for consensus in choosing nonpartisan city 
candidates. The statistical tool employed was an analysis of variance of ranked 
data. (See Table IV.) According to this measure, a larger positive variance ratio 
(columns 1 and 3) indicates greater agreement displayed by Republicans in com- 
parison to Democrats. A negative figure indicates the reverse. The critical value 
columns indicate that the distribution at the one percent level could result from 
chance only once in 100 times. 

While the relationships were not uniform, there was a greater tendency for 
the Republicans to be more agreed in candidate selection. Just why this should 
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be true is an interesting matter for speculation. It may be that the lines of 
communications through such community organizations as the service clubs, 
chest drives, chambers of commerce and business associations enable the Re- 
publicans to reach informal agreements not possible for the bulk of Democratic 
voters. Certainly, Democratic industrial workers have fewer functionally 
equivalent institutions through which to develop such consensus. It is also 
possible that consensus is partially a function of awareness of interests at stake 
on the part of groups in the community. 

Perhaps the more provocative information in Table IV, however, concerns 
the difference between the two cities. Two facts might explain the relatively 
greater Republican consensus in Alpha: (1) Slating was more continuous and 
established in Alpha. (2) Gamma had a primary election and Alpha did not. 
In Alpha, sometimes twenty or more candidates ran for seven positions. In 


TABLE IV. ALPHA, GAMMA: DEGREE OF AGREEMENT IN RANKING CANDIDATES BETWEEN 
TOP QUARTILES OF DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN PRECINCTS 














Election Alpha Critical Gamma Critical Critical 
Numbër Variance Value Variance Value Value 
Ratio (F) 1% Ratio (F) 1% 5% 
1 2.709 1.59 —1.433 4.16 2.69 
2 1.163 1.74 2.386 2.52 1.91 
3 4.620 1.59 3.124 3.29 2.29 
4 5.366 1.60 1.107 2.52 1.91 
5 


2.995 - 1.60 3.545 3.56 2.43 


(Analysis of variance of ranked data.) 


Gamma a primary limited the general election to twice as many candidates as 
there were positidns. This often meant in fact three incumbents against three 
challengers. The alternatives were at least simple in a numerical sense. The 
Alpha Democratic precincts seemed to scatter their votes badly. Despite the 
presence of some appealing candidates, their votes often were spent on ethnic 
names and neighborhood favorites. This suggests that the communication 
net of a middle-size city may be such as to affect quite differentially the political 
power of various groups in an election involving a large field of candidates, 


Vv 


What are the implications of this study for that part of the nonpartisan 
rationale which is based upon the insulation of local politics? Let us review the 
assumptions: (1) local voting will be based upon local issues; and (2) the 
division*in local voting will not merely parallel divisions of voters between 
national patterns. Our findings in the four cities show that voting for non- 
partisan slates was analogous to, but not the same as, that for the political 
parties. But the similarity of voting patterns in the two political arenas casts 
doubt on their complete separability. The results gave the further indication 
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that the correlation between slate and party voting increased as the local 
slate competition became keener and as issues wereebetter advertised and morc 
sharply delineated. 

The fact that the correlations between slate and party voting were not per- 
fect made necessary further analysis. We sought to determine the effects of the 
partial correlations upon coatrol of elected offices in these cities. In the three at- 
large cities, the areas that normally voted Republican had better turnout rec- 
ords for local nonpartisan elections. These areas, thus, had a disproportionate 
voice in the selection of municipal officials. The lack of Democratic attraction 
to the local contest was particularly well dramatized in Gamma, where more 
Democrats than Republicans cast aside their municipal ballot in elections where 
partisan and nonpartisan elections were simultaneous. The fact that there 
appeared to be no “coat-(ailing’”’ probably aided the Republican voters. In 
Delta, which elected all ccuncilmen by wards, the Democratic precincts had 
a good local voting record. But Delta also had a Democratic-oriented organiza- 
tion and the question rem: ins whether the ward system encouraged this kind 
of voting pattern or whethc> it is explained in terms of the Union’s activities. 

The strength of Republican voters in the nonpartisan elections was further 
augmented by their greate ` degree of consensus in choosing among the can- 
didates. This phenomenon may be a function of the local communication net 
which includes the entire local business and professional leadership. The blue 
collar trades people appare.tly are apt to be primarily dependent on neighbor- 
hood acquaintanceships or other sources which fail to build comparable city- 
wide consensus. 

However, the impression should not be given that the nonpartisan ballot 
is merely a device favoring Republicans. It permits the recruitment of Demo- 
crats for elective posts in strongly Republican cities. Several known Democrats 
won nonpartisan city electicns during our study period in cities where no Demo- 
crat has carried a local pavtisan race within living memory." Obviously, the 
nonpartisan ballot does blunt partisan voting and consequently minority 
party members are aided in one-party cities. As to the impartiality of the non- 
partisan ballot, it appears from this study that in cities closely divided between 
Democrats and Republicars, a nonpartisan and at-large election leads to an 
increased voice in local affairs for persons who normally vote Republican. 


10 See G. W. Pearson, “Prediction in a Non-Partisan Election,’ Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 12 (Spring, 1948), p. 115, in which it was reported that in a nonpartisan 
election pol], Denver voters were not influenced in their choices by knowledge of the 
candidates’ political affiliation. 


THE FOLKWAYS OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE: 
CONFORMITY TO GROUP NORMS AND 
LEGISLATIVE EFFECTIVENESS* 


DONALD R. MATTHEWS 
University of North Carolina 


The Senate of the United States, we are told, is a “club.” The image, while 
hopelessly imprecise and occasionally quite misleading, does have at least one 
advantage: it underscores the fact that there are unwritten but generally ac- 
cepted and informally enforced norms of conduct in the chamber. These folk- 
ways influence the behavior of senators to a degree and in directions not yet 
fully understood. “There is great pressure for conformity in the Senate,” one 
member (mercifully varying the simile) has recently said. “It’s just like living 
in a small town.” And, as in small-town life, so too in the Senate there are oc- 
casional careers to be made out of deliberate nonconformity, sometimes only 
skin-deep, but sometimes quite thorough-going. 

Political scientists know this in a general way. But, judging from the dearth 
of literature on the subject, they have deemed legislative folkways either un- 
worthy of their attention or beyond their analytic powers.! Journalists and 
legislators—close observers and participants—are acutely aware of their im- 
portance, and have written about the Senate’s folkways. While some of their 
efforts have shown real insight,? most such writings merely reaffirm the exist- 
ence of the norms without telling us what they are about. Thus, most of the 
basic questions about the folkways of the Senate, and other legislative bodies, 
remain unanswered. What, specifically, do the unwritten rules say? Why do 
they exist? In what ways do they influence the behavior of senators? How, 
concretely, are they enforced? What kinds of senators obey the folkways? 
Which ones do not, and why? What are the political consequences of the folk- 
ways? 

* This article draws upon a larger work entitled United States Senators and Their 
World, presently nearing completion. The entire study has been made possible by a 
fellowship and a grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research Council. This paper was 
presented at the 1958 Annual Meeting of the Southern Political Science Association, held 
at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, November 6-8, 1958. I wish to thank the members of the panel, 
Frederic N. Cleaveland, William Havard, Abraham Holtzman, Avery Leiserson and 
Walter B. Stults for their comments and suggestions, several of which have been incor- 
porated in the present version. 

1 The most significant recent exceptions are R. K. Huitt, “The Morse Committee 
Assignment Controversy: A Study in Senate Norms,” this Review, Vol. 51 (June, 1957), 
pp. 313-329; C. Melnik and N. Leites, The House Without Windows (Evanston: Row, 
Peterson, 1958); C. E. Gilbert, Problems of a Senator: A Study of Legislative Behavior, 
unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Northwestern University, 1955. 

2 The best of these is W. S. White, Citadel: The Story of the U.S. Senate (New York, 
1957) but see also the same author’s The Taft Story (New York, 1954); Jerry Voorhis, 
Confessions of a Congressman (Garden City, 1947); John F. Kennedy, Profiles in Courage 
(New York, 1956), ch. 1; G. W. Pepper, In the Senate (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1930). 
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These are difficult questions for an outsider to analyze. Only those who have 
served in the Senate—and perhaps not even all of them—are likely to grasp 
the folkways in all their complexity. Yet, if we are ever to understand the 
behavior of legislators, a beginning must be made in the systematic analysis of 
the subject. This article, based on several months of close personal observation 
and interviewing of senators, congressional staff members, lobbyists and 
Capitol Hill journalists, is such an attempt. 


I. APPRENTICESHIP 


The first rule of Senate behavior—and the one most widely recognized off 
the Hill—is that new members are expected to serve an unobtrusive appren- 
ticeship. 

The freshman senator’s subordinate status is impressed upon him in many 
ways. He receives the committee assignments the other senators do not want. 
The same is true of his office suite and his seat in the chamber. In committee 
rooms he is assigned to the end of the table. He is expected to do more than his 
share of the thankless and boring tasks of the Senate, such as presiding over the 
floor debate or serving on his party’s Calendar Committee. According to the 
folkways of the Senate, the freshman is to accept such treatment as a matter of 
course. 

Moreover, the new senator is expected to keep his mouth shut, not to take 
the lead in floor fights, to listen and to learn. “Like children,” one freshman said 
in the Capitol Hill cliché, “we should be seen and not heard.” Just how long 
this often painful silence must be maintained is not clear, but it is certainly 
wiser for a freshman to postpone his maiden efforts on the floor too long than to 
appear overly aggressive. Ideally perhaps, he should wait until pushed reluc- 
tantly to the fore. 


« 

3 Most of the interviews were conducted in Washington between January and Septeme 
ber, 1956. A few follow-up interviews were held during 1958. While the senators, staff 
members, lobbyists and journalists interviewed were in no sense ‘‘samples” of these 
groups, a strenuous and generally successful effort was made to interview rough cross 
sections of each. On the whole, however, high rapport was deemed more desirable, given 
the exploratory nature of the study, than a highly “representative” but uncommunicative 
group of respondents. 

The interviews were of the “focused” type. No formal interview schedule was used, but 
standardized topics were raised in each interview as time allowed. The interviews varied 
in length from about 15 minutes to several hours. Notes were not taken during the course 
of the interview but were written up immediately thereafter as nearly verbatim as possible. 
All quotations not otherwise cited are from these interviews; when not otherwise indicated 
in the text the quotations are from an interview with a past or present member of the 
Senate. All respondents were assured that their remarks would not be attributed to them. 

Readers of this Review need not be told that these interviewing procedures are far 
from ideal. But even if feasible on Capitol Hill, systematic surveys, using highly structured 
interviews and a representative sample of respondents, are most fruitful when variables 
are well identified and when all types of respondents are likely to be equally cooperative. 
Neither condition held in this case. This suggested that greater pay-offs might be achieved 
by the less rigorous interviewinz methods used. 
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I attended the floor debates and voted for a year without giving a single speech 
Ía senior senator said with pride]. Finally, one day, a matter came up with which I had 
had considerable experience in the House. My part in it had gotten some publicity. 
leaned over to me and said, “‘ , are you going to speak on this?” I said, 
“No.” “You know a great deal about this,” he replied, “I think you should speak.” I 
answered that I had not prepared a speech and that I would rather not speak on the bill. 
“Look,” he said, “I’m going to get the floor and ask you a question about this bill. Then 
you will have to speak!’’ And that’s how I made my first speech in the Senate. 








Freshmen are also expected. to show respect for their elders (“You may think 
you are smarter than the older fellows, but after a time you find that this is not 
true”) and to seek their advice (“Keep on asking for advice, boy,” the com- 
mittee chairman told me. “That’s the way to get ahead around here”). And 
they are encouraged to concentrate on developing an acquaintanceship in the 
Senate. (“Young senators should make a point of getting to know the other 
senators. This isn’t very hard: there are only 95 of them. And if the other 
senators know and like you, it increases your effectiveness.’’) 

The freshman who does not accept his lot as a temporary but very real sec- 
ond-class senator is met with thinly veiled hostility. For instance, one old- 
timer tells this story: 


When I came to the Senate, I sat next to Senator Borah. A few months later, he had 
a birthday. A number of the older men got up and made brief, laudatory speeches about it. 
Borah was pleased. Then a freshman senator—one who had only been in the chamber 
three or four months—got to his feet and started on a similar eulogy. He was an excellent 
speaker. But between each of his laudatory references to Borah, Borah loudly whispered, 
“That son-of-a-bitch, that son-of-a-bitch.”” He didn’t dislike the speaker, personally. He 
just didn’t feel that he should speak so soon. 


Even so, the veterans in the Senate remark, rather wistfully, that the prac- 
tice of serving an apprenticeship is on the way out. And, to some extent, they 
are undoubtedly correct. The practice seems to have begun before the popular 
election of senators and the exigencies of the popularly elected official have 
placed it under considerable strain. As one very senior senator (whose service 
extends back almost to the days before. popular election) ruefully explained: 
“A new senator today represents millions of people. He feels that he has to do 
something to make a record from the start.” 

But this judgment is also colored by the tendency in any group for the old- 
timers to feel that the younger generation is going to hell in a handbasket. To 
the present-day freshman in the Senate, the period of apprenticeship is very 
real and very confining. “It reminds me a little of Hell Week in college,” one 
of them remarked. Indeed, the nostalgic talk of the older senators about the 
unhappy lot of the freshman in the good old days is one way the senior senators 
keep the younger men in their place. One freshman Democrat, for example, 
after completing a floor speech found himself sitting next to Senator George, 
then dean of the Senate. Thinking that he should make polite conversation, 
the freshman asked the Georgia patriarch what major changes had taken place 
in the Senate during his long service. Senator George replied, “Freshmen didn’t 
use to talk so much.” 
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II. LEGISLATIVE WORK 


e 
There are two kinds of Congressmen—show horses and work horses. If you want to 
get your name in the paper, be a show horse. If you want to gain the respect of your 
colleagues, keep quiet and be a work horse.* 


Senator Carl Hayden of Arizona remembers being told this when he first 
came to the Congress many years ago. It is still true. 

The great bulk of the Scnate’s work is highly detailed, dull and politically 
unrewarding. According to the folkways of the Senate, it is to these tasks that 
a senator ought to devote a major share of his time, energy and thought. Those 
who follow this rule are the senators most respected by their colleagues. Those 
who do not carry their share of the legislative burden or who appear to sub- 
ordinate this responsibility to a quest for publicity and personal advancement 
are held in disdain. 

This results in an, at first, puzzling disparity between the prestige of senators 
inside and outside the Senate. Some of the men most highly respected by their 
peers are quite unknown except on the Hill and in their own states; others whose 
names are household words are thought to be second-raters and slackers.ë The 
words used to describe those senators who seem to slight their legislative duties 
are harsh—“grandstanders,” ‘‘demagogues,” “headline hunters,” ‘publicity- 
seekers,” ‘messiahs.” They are said to do nothing but “play to the galleries,” 
to suffer from “laziness” and “verbal diarrhea” and “not to be team players.” 
It is even occasionally hinted that they are mentally or emotionally deranged. 

But this does not mean that all publicity is undesirable. It takes publicity 
to get, and stay, elected. And this publicity, so long as it does not interfere with 
the performance of legislative duties, is considered necessary and desirable. 
Nor is there any objection to publicity calculated to further the cause of a 
program or policy; or to publicity which flows from a senator’s position or per- 
formance. But the Senate folkways do prescribe that a Senator place first, 
priority upon being a legislator. Everything else, including his understandable 
desire for personal and political publicity, must be secondary to this aspect of 
his job. 


III. SPECIALIZATION 


According to the folkways of the Senate, a senator should not try to know 
something about every bill that comes before the chamber or try to be active 
on a wide variety of measures. Rather, he ought to specialize, to focus his en- 
ergies and attention on the relatively few matters that come before his com- 
mittees or that directly and immediately affect this state. ‘When you come to 


4 Washington Post and Times Herald, February 19, 1956. 

5 Cf. Harry S. Truman’s comments: “I learned [upon entering the Senate]... that 
the estimates of the various members which I formed in advance were not always accurate. 
I soon found that, among my ninety-five colleagues, the real business of the Senate was 
carried on by unassuming and conscientious men, not by those who managed to get the 
most publicity.” New York Times, October 3, 1955. 
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the Senate,” one administrative assistant said, “you have to decide which 
street corner you are going ‘to fight on.” 

In part, at least, senators ought to specialize because they must: “Thousands 
of bills come before the Senate each Congress. If some senator knows the fine 
details of more than half a dozen of them, I’ve never heard of bim.” Even 
Robert A. Taft, who won much of his legislative reputation by his phenomenal 
mastery of the details of bills on the floor could not escape the rule, and gen- 
erally let foreign affairs alone. And even when a senator restricts his attention 
to his committee work, the job is more than one man can do. 

I belong to 12 or 13 committees and subcommittees [one vigorous, young senator says]. 
It’s physically impossible to give them all the attention I should. So I have picked out 2 


or 3 subcommittees in which I am especially interested and have concentrated on them. 
I believe that this is the usual practice around here. 


The relatively few senators who have refused to specialize agree. One of these, 
a relatively young man of awesome energy, says: 


TIl be perfectly frank with you. Being active on as wide a range of issues as I have been 
is a man-killing job. In a few years, I suspect that I will be active on many fewer issues. 
I came down here a young man and I’m gradually petering out. 


But the limits of human endurance are not the only reason why a senator 
should specialize. By restricting his attention to matters concerning his com- 
mittee work and his home state, the senator is concentrating on the two things 
he should know best: ‘‘a senator should not make a speech unless he has some- 
ing to say.” Only through specialization can he know more about a subject 
than his colleagues and thus make a positive contribution to the operation of 
the chamber. 

Moreover, speaking too much tends to decrease a senator’s legislative impact. 
“Look at :”? one of them said. “He came in here with his mouth open 
and hasn’t closed it yet. After a while, people stop listening.” Furthermore, a 
senator who is too active outside of his specialty may destroy his influence 
within his area of special competence. 

When , one of my best friends in the Senate, came here he was known as an expert 
on , and they used to listen to him as such. But then he began talking on many 
other different issues as well. He was somehow driven to express himself on many dif- 


ferent issues. As a result, he lost some of his effectiveness on matters as well as 
on the other issues to which he addressed himself. 














Thus, almost all the senators are agreed that: 


The really effective senators are those who speak only on the subjects they have been 
dealing with at close quarters, not those who are on their feet on almost every subject 
all the timé.® 


Why this pressure for specialization? Why does this folkway exist? Two chief 
reasons may be suggested. The formal rules of the Senate provide for what 
amounts to unlimited debate. Even with the folkways limiting the activity of 


8 Providence (R.I.) Evening Journal, February 8, 1956. 
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freshmen, discouraging “playing the galleries,” and encouraging specializa~ 
tion, the Senate moves with glacial speed. If many.emore senators took full ad- 
vantage of their opportunities for debate and discussion, the tempo of action 
would be further slowed. The specialization folkway helps make it possible for 
the Senate to stop talking and act. 

Moreover, modern legislation is complex and technical. It comes before the 
Senate in crushing quantity. The committee system and specialization—in a 
word, a division of labor within the chamber—increase expertise and decrease 
the average senator’s work load to something approaching manageable pro- 
portions. When a senator refuses to “go along” with specialization, he not only 
challenges the existing power structure, but also decreases the expert attention 
which legislative measures receive. 


IV. COURTESY 


The Senate exists to solve problems, to grapple with conflicts. Sooner or 
later, the hot, emotion-laden issues of our time come before it. Moreover, sena- 
tors as a group are ambitious and egocentric men, chosen through an electoral 
battle in which a talent for invective, righteous indignation, “‘mud-slinging’’ 
and ‘engaging in personalities” are often assets. Under these circumstances, 
one might reasonably expect a great deal of manifest personal conflict and com- 
petition in the Senate. Such conflict does exist, but its sharp edges are blunted 
by the felt need—expressed in the Senate folkways—for courtesy. 

A cardinal rule of Senate behavior is that political disagreements should not 
influence personal feelings. This is not an easy task; for as one senator said, 
“It’s hard not to call a man a liar when you know that he is one.” 

Fortunately, a number of the chamber’s formal rules and conventions make 
it possible for the senator to approximate this ideal—at least so far as overt 
behavior is concerned. The selection of committee members and chairmen on 
the basis of their seniority neatly by-passes a potential causé of grave dissension 
in the Senate.’ The rules prohibit the questioning of a colleague’s motives or 
the criticism of another state. All remarks made on the floor are, technically, 
addressed to the presiding officer: “Mr. President, ...’’ serves as a psycholog- 
ical barrier between antagonists. Senators are expected to address each other 
not by name but by title—Earle C. Clements does not disagree with Irving 
M. Ives but rather the Senior Senator from Kentucky disagrees with the 
Senior Senator from New York. 

Sometimes the senators’ efforts to achieve verbal impersonality become 
ludicrous in their stilted formality: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator from Texas does not have any objection, and the 


Senator from Texas wishes the Senator from California to know that the Senator from 
Texas knew the Senator from California did not criticise him... 8 


7 See George Goodwin, Jr., “The Seniority System in Congress,” this Review, Vol. 53 
(June, 1959), pp. 412-436. 

8 Congressional Record, April 24, 1956, p. 6148. References here and herein are to the 
daily edition. 
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Few opportunities to praise a colleague publicly are missed in the Senate. 
Senators habitually refer to each other as “The distinguished Senator from 
—”’ or “The able Senator from ———-.” Birthdays, anniversaries, re- 
election or retirement from the Senate, and the approach of adjournment are 
seized as opportunities for swapping praises. Sometimes, on these occasions, the 
sentiment is as thick as Senate bean soup. The following recent example was 
uttered on the Senate floor and duly printed in the Record: 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. President, if the Senate will indulge me, I should like the 
attention of members of both sides of the aisle for a bipartisan announcement of consider- 
able importance. It involves the minority leader, the distinguished Senator from California 
(Mr. KNOWLAND). 

For many years, I have been closely associated with the Senator from California. 
Like every member of this chamber—on either side of the aisle—I have found him to be 
able, patriotic, courteous, and thoughtful. 

But I wonder how many of my colleagues know that he is also a five-time winner in 
the contest for the proudest grandaddy in the Senate? 

His fifth victory was chalked up last Monday when Harold W. Jewett II discovered 
America, Anybody who has found buttons lying on the floor in front of the minority 
leader’s desk in the past few days can know now that they popped right off BILL KNOW- 
LAND’S shirt.® 





This kind of behavior—avoiding personal attacks on colleagues, striving for 
impersonality by divorcing the self from the office, ‘‘buttering-up” the opposi- 
tion by extending unsolicited compliments—is thought by the senators to pay 
off in legislative results.*° Personal attacks, unnecessary unpleasantness, pur- 
suing a line of thought or action that might embarrass a colleague needlessly, 
are all thought to be self-defeating —“‘after all, your enemies on one issue may be 
your friends on the next.” Similar considerations also suggest the undesirabil- 
ity of excessive partisanship. 

I want to be able to pick up votes from the other side of the aisle [one Republican said]. 


I hope that a majority of the Republicans will vote for anything I sponsor. But always 
some of them are going to have special problems that impel them to vote against the party. 


They also suggest, despite partisan differences, that one senator should hesitate 
to campaign against another. 
The fellows who go around the country demagoguing and calling their fellow senators 


names are likely to be ineffective senators. It’s just human nature that the other senators 
will not cooperate with them unless they have to. 


In private, senators are frequently cynical about this courtesy. They say 
that “it doesn’t mean a thing,” that it is “every man for himself in the Senate,” 
that some of their colleagues “no more should be senators than I should be 
Pope,” that it is “just custom.” Senator Barkley’s advice to the freshman sena- 


° Ibid., June 13, 1956, pp. 9147-8. 
10 Cf. ibid., June 11, 1956, p. 8990: 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, although I greatly love the Senator from Ilinois, and although he has been very gene- 
rous toward me in his remarks on the bill—~ f 
Mr. DOUGLAS, I had hoped I would soften up the Senator from Alabama. (Laughter). 
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tor—if you think a colleague stupid, refer to him as “the able, learned and dis- 
tinguished senator,” but if you know he is stupid, refer to him as “the very able, 
learned, and distinguished senator”—is often quoted. But despite its blatant 
hypocrisy, the practice persists. And after serving in the Senate for a period of 
years most senators grow to appreciate it. 


I well remember [one Republican says] that early in my service I gave a burlesque touch 
to this formal courtesy. A little later Senator Alben Barkley, then Democratic floor leader, 
came over and gently suggested that the longer I stayed in the Senate, the more I would 
appreciate Senatorial Courtesy. Senator Barkley was correct in his prediction.” 


Another senator explained: 


You quickly discover that political self-preservation dictates at least a semblance of 
friendship. And then before you know it, you really are friends. It is rather like the friend- 
ships that might develop within a band of outlaws. You all hang together or you all 
hang separately, 


Courtesy, far from being a neaningless custom as some senators seem to think 
it is, permits competitors to cooperate. The chaos which ensues when the folk- 
way is ignored testifies to it; vital function. 


V. RECIPROCITY 


Every senator, at one tims or another, isin a position to help out a colleague. 
The folkways of the Senate nold that a senator ought to provide this assistance 
—and that he be repaid in kind. 


A man gets elected to the Senate on some kind of platform. He has made some promises 
or pledges that he will get this or that thing done. Then he gets down here and finds that 
nobody else gives a damn aboui his projects. What can he do? He either must back down 
on his promises or begin log-ro'ling. At first, I was pretty cynical when I found this was 
necessary. But then I realized vhat this was the kind of compromise necessary to govern 
a nation like this. 


The most important aspect of this pattern of reciprocity is, no doubt, the 
trading of votes. Occasionally, this is exhibited for all to see. The following ex- 
change, for example, took place during a 1956 debate on acreage allotments for 
burley tobacco: 


Mr, LANGER [North Dakota]. We do not raise any tobacco in North Dakota, but we 
are interested in the tobacco situation in Kentucky, and I hope the Senator will support 
us in securing assistance for the wheat growers in our state. 

Mr. CLEMENTS [Kentucky]. I think the Senator will find that my support will be 
100 per cent, 

Mr. BARKLEY [Kentucky]. Mr. President, will my colleague from Kentucky yield? 
Mr. CLEMENTS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The colloquy just had confirms and justifies the Woodrow Wilsonian 
doctrine of open covenants openly arrived at. (Laughter).¥ 


n Alben W. Barkley, That Reminds Me (Garden City, 1954), p. 255. 

% Ralph E. Flanders, “What Ails the Senate?” The New York Times Magazine, May 
9, 1954, p. 62. 

18 Congressional Record February 16, 1956, pp. 2300-01. 
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Usually, however, this kind of bargain is either made by implication or in pri- 
vate. Senator Douglas of IMinois, who tried unsuccessfully to combat the sys- 
tem, has analysed the way in which a public works appropriations bill is passed: 
... This bill is built up out of a whole system of mutual accommodations in which the 
favors are widely distributed, with the implicit promise that no one will kick over the 
applecart; that if Senators do not object to the bill as a whole, they will “get theirs.” It 


is a process, if I may use an inelegant expression, of mutual backscratching and mutual 
logrolling. 


Any member who tries to buck the system is only confronted with an impossible 
amount of work in trying to ascertain the relative merits of a given project; and any 
member who does ascertain them, and who feels convinced that he is correct, is unable to 
get an individual project turned down because the Senators from the State in which the 
project is located, and thus is benefiting, naturally will oppose any objection to the project; 
and the other members of the Senate will feel that they must support the Senators in 
question, because if they do not do so, similar appropriations for their own states at some 
time likely will be called into question." 


Of course, all bills are not passed as the result of such implicit or explicit 
“deals.” 

On the other hand, this kind of bargaining (or “ogrolling” or “backscratch- 
ing” or “trading off’’—phrases with pejorative connotations indicating the 
public’s attitude toward these practices) is not confined to the trading of votes. 
Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that reciprocity is a way of life in the Sen- 
ate . 

My boss [one highly experienced administrative assistant says] will—if it doesn’t mean 


anything to him—do a favor for any other senator. It doesn’t matter who he is. It’s not 
a matter of friendship, it’s just a matter of I won’t be an S.O.B. if you won’t be one. 


This implicit bargain explains much of the behavior of senators. Each of 
them has vast power under the chamber’s rules. A single senator, for example, 
can slow the Senate almost to a halt by systematically objecting to all unani- 
mous consent requests. A few, by exercising their right to filibuster, can block 
the passage of all bills. Or a single senator could sneak almost any piece of 
legislation through the chamber by acting when floor attendance is sparse and 
by taking advantage of the looseness of the chamber rules. But while these and 
other similar powers always exist as a potential threat, the amazing thing to the 
outside observer is that they are rarely utilized. The spirit of reciprocity results 
in much, if not most, of the senators’ actual power not being exercised. For if a 
senator does push his formal powers to the limit, he has broken the implicit bar- 
gain and can expect, not cooperation from his colleagues, but only retaliation 
in kind. 

A man in the Senate has just as much power as he has the sense to use. For this very reason 
he has to be careful to use it properly or else he will incur the wrath of his colleagues. 


To play this game properly and effectively requires tolerance and an under- 
standing of the often unique problems and divergent views of other senators. 


4 Ibid., June 13, 1956, p. 9153. 
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No man [one highly placed staff assistant says] can really be successful in the Senate until 
he has adopted a national point of view. Learning what the other senators’ problems are 
and working within this framework to pass legislation gives him this outlook. If he assumes 
that everyone thinks and feels the same way he and his constituents do, he will be an 
ineffective legislator. 


It demands, too, an ability to calculate how much “credit” a senator builds up 
with a colleague by doing him a favor or “going along.” For if a senator expects 
too little in return, he has sold himself and his constituents short. If he expects 
too much, he will soon find that to ask the impossible is fruitless and that 
“there are some things a senator just can’t do in return for help from you.” 
Finally, this mode of procedure requires that a senator live up to his end of the 
bargain—no matter how implicit the bargain may have been. “You don’t have 
to make these commitments,” one senator said, “and if you keep your mouth 
shut you are often better off; but if you do make them, you had better live up to 
them.” 

These are subtle skills. Some men do not have them in sufficient quantity to 
be successful at this sort of bargaining. A few take the view that these practices 
are immoral and refuse, with some display of righteous indignation, to play the 
game that way. But this, according to the Senate folkways, is the way a senator 
ought to behave. 


VI. INSTITUTIONAL PATRIOTISM 


Most institutions demand an emotional investment from their members. The 
Senate is no exception. Senators are expected to believe that they belong to the 
greatest legislative and deliberative body in the world. They are expected to be 
a bit suspicious of the President and the bureaucrats and just a little disdainful 
of the House. They are expected to revere the Senate’s personnel, organization 
and folkways and to champion them to the outside world. . 

And most of them do, whether out of conviction or for the good of the order. 
“The most remarkable group that I have ever met anywhere,” “the most able 
and intelligent body of men that it... [has]... been my fortune to meet,” 
“the best men in political life today,” : thus do senators typically describe their 
colleagues. The Senate as an institution is usually described in similar super- 
latives.6 

A senator whose emotional commitment to Senate ways appears to be less 
than total is suspect. One who brings the Senate as an institution or senators as 
a class into public disrepute invites his own destruction as an effective legislator. 
One who seems to be using the Senate for the purposes of self-advertisernent and 


6 William Benton, “For Distinguished Service in Congress,” The New York Times 
Magazine, July 24, 1955, p. 38; Ralph E. Flanders, op. cit., p. 13. 

This “institutional patriotism” extends down to the staff level. For example, one 
staff member said in the course of an interview: 
I’m an apologist for the Senate and senators. When I came here I thought just like the normal academic "liberal" 


that the Senate was bumbling and incompetent, that senators were strictly from Kokomo and that if you wanted 
something done you had to go to the Executive Branch. Well, all that is a lot of stuff. It’s just not true. 
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advancement obviously does not belong. Senators are, as a group, fiercely pro- 
tective of and highly patriotic about the Senate. 

This, after all, is not a great deal different from the school spirit of P.S. 34, or 
the morale of a military outfit, or the “fight” of a football team. But, as we shall 
see, its political consequences are substantial. For some senators are in a better 
position than others to develop this emotional attachment. 


VII, INFLUENCES ON CONFORMITY 


We have seen that normative rules of conduct—called here folkways—exist 
in the Senate. Moreover, we have seen that they perform important functions. 
They provide motivation for the performance of legislative duties that, perhaps, 
would not otherwise be performed. They discourage long-windedness in a cham- 
ber of one hundred highly verbal men, dependent upon publicity, and unre- 
strained by any formal limitations on debate. They encourage the develop- 
ment of expertise and division of labor and discourage those who would chal- 
lenge it. They soften the inevitable personal conflict of a legislative body so that 
adversaries and competitors can meet (at the very least) in an atmosphere of 
antagonistic cooperation or (at best) in an atmosphere of friendship and mutual 
respect. They encourage senators to become ‘‘compromisers” and “bargainers” 
and to use their substantial powers with caution and restraint. Without these 
folkways the Senate could hardly operate in anything like its present form. 

Yet they are not universally accepted or adhered to: indeed, there is some 
covert hostility toward them. If most senators do observe them, why don’t all? 
This we shall try to explain in the following pages. 

Previous Training and Experience. Senators often express pride in the fact 
that their chamber is “democratic.” 


No matter [one senior senator says] what you were before—a rich man or a poor man, a 
man with a good reputation or an unknown—you've got to prove yourself in the Senate. 
It’s what you do when you arrive and not what you've done before that determines the 
amount of respect you get from your colleagues. 


Or as another has expressed it, everyone “must begin at the foot of the class and 
spell up.”!8 But it is a great deal harder for some men than others to start at the 
foot of the class. 


A former governor who becomes a senator is often accustomed to a higher 
salary, more power and perquisites, a grander office, a larger staff, and more 
publicity than the freshman senator enjoys. He is likely to find the pace of 
legislative life slow and be frustrated by the necessity of cooperating with 99 


17 That is, the folkways contribute to the survival of the system without change. For a 
brilliant analysis of the promise and pitfalls of functional analysis see R. K. Merton, 
Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1949), ch. 1. 

18 Tom Connally [as told to Alfred Steinberg], My Name is Tom Connally (New York, 
1954), p. 88. 
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equals (most of them at first far more equal than he). To move from the gover- 
norship of one of the larger states to the role of apprentice senator is, in the 
short run, a demotion. The result for the one-time governors is a frequent fecl- 
ing of disillusionment, depression and discouragement. 


I moved from one world to another [a former governor now in the Senate says]. Back 
home everything revolved, or seemed to revolve, around the Governor. I had a part in 
practically everything that happened. There was administration. There was policy 
making. But down here there was just a seat at the end of the table.!* 


At the same time, the other senators complain that the former governors 
“., are the hardest group to handle; they come down here expecting to be big 
shots,” and that they often are unwilling to realize that “they are just one of 
the boys.” Some governors, they feel, never make the adjustment; a larger 
number make it slowly and painfully. 

It is possible to subject this hypothesis to a rough empirical test. Crude in- 
dices of conformity can be obtained by counting the number of speeches sena- 
tors make and by determining the extent to which the bills they introduce are 
on similar or disparate subjects.2° These measures of the ex-governors’ floor 


18 Providence Evening Journal, February 8, 1956. 

20 The number of speeches made by each senator was determined by referring to the 
Index of the Congressional Record for the 83d and 84th Congresses. The number of speeches 
given by senators serving during the entire four-year period ranged from 28 to 1,953. 
All senators who gave more than 500 speeches were ranked as high in floor speaking; those 
who gave from 250 to 499 speeches were ranked as medium; those who gave less than 250 
speeches were ranked as low. (Cutting points of 200 and 400 were used to distinguish 
between the low, medium and high floor speakers in individual Congresses.) 

The index of specialization was computed from data in the Congressional Quarterly 
Almanac by determining the proportion of all public bills and resolutions introduced by 
each senator during the 83d and 84th Congresses that were referred tg the two committces 
receiving the largest number of his bills and resolutions. (The “two highest” rule was 
adopted after experimenting with an index based on the proportion of publie bills and 
resolutions referred to commit.ees on which the senator served. This measure had the 
unfortunate characteristic of discriminating against members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and was therefore abandoned.) Co-sponsors were ignored, except in the case of bills 
and resolutions introduced by two senators. The index numbers so obtained ranged from 
.295 to .95 for the members of the Senate serving during the entire 83d and 84th Congresses. 
Senators with scores below .50 were considered to have low indices of specialization; those 
from .50 to .69, medium; and those above .70, high. 

Both measures have distinct limitations. The first entirely ignores the length of Senate 
speeches, while the second is based on the arguable assumption that the bills and resolu- 
tions introduced by a senator sdequately reflect the breadth of his legislative interests. 
Moreover, the jurisdictions of Senate committees are sufficiently broad and overlapping 
so that two bills on different subjects may be referred to the same committee while two 
bills with similar subjects may be referred to different committees. By assigning equal 
weights to all speeches and bills, both indices also disregard the fact that some speeches 
and some bills are more “important” than others. Despite these crudities, both measures 
seem to be as adequate as can be constructed from published data without a prohibitively 
high expenditure of time and ef ort. 
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activity and legislative specialization were calculated and are compared to those 
of men elected from other effices in Tables I and II.2 


TABLE I. SENATOR’S LAST PUBLIC OFFICE AND FREQUENCY OF FLOOR SPEAKING 
(83d and 84th Congresses) 











Frequency of Floor Speaking 





: SO Total 
Last Public Office High Medium Low % N 
% % % 

Governor 10 35 55 100 (20) 
U. S. Representative 0 52 48 100 (23) 
State legislator 0 33 67 100 ( 6) 
State executive 17 17 67 100 ( 6) 
Local official 50 50 0 100 ( 6) 
Judge 0 60 40 100 ( 5) 
Federal executive 33 22 45 100 ( 9) 
None 0 50 50 100 ( 4) 





Note: The two floor leaders, Johnson (D., Texas) and Knowland (R., Calif.), have 
been omitted from this and all subsequent tables on frequency of floor speaking. A high 
level of floor activity is an inevitable consequence of their positions and is not considered 
a breach of the folkways. 


TABLE II. SENATOR’S LAST PUBLIC OFFICE AND INDEX OF SPECIALIZATION 
(83d and 84th Congresses) 


Index of Specialization 








k SS Total 
Last Public Office High Medjum Lex % N 
% % % 

Governor 35 15 50 100 (20) 
U. 8. Representative 8 46 46 100 (24) 
State legislator 28 43 28 100 ( 7) 
State executive 0 33 67 100 ( 6) 
Local executive 0 50 50 100 ( 6) 
Judge 40 40 20 100 ( 5) 
Federal executive 0 44 56 100 ( 9) 
None 0 25 75 100 ( 4) 


In giving floor speeches during the 88d and 84th Congresses, the ex-governors 
were more vocal than the former congressmen, state legislators, ex-judges and 
men with no office-holding experience. The former local government officials 


21 The larger study upon which this article draws includes a full scale analysis of the 
social backgrounds and career lines of post-World War II senators. For a preliminary re- 
port on this analysis and a brief discussion of sources utilized see my “United States 
Senators and the Class Structure,” in H. Eulau, 8S. J. Eldersveld and M. Janowitz 
(eds.), Political Behavior: A Reader in Theary and Research (Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1956), pp. 184-198. 
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and federal executives, on the other hand, gave even more floor speeches than 
the erstwhile governors. In legislative specialization; only the ex-judges appear 
to have had a narrower range of legislative interests than the governors. Indeed, 
of the other senators, only the former congressmen and state legislators came 
even close to matching them in this respect. Thus, if our indices of conformity 
are reliable, the governors as a group seem to ‘go along” with the Senate folk- 
ways fairly well. 

But it is the governors from the larger states, coming to the Senate with 
national reputations, who scem to find their initial experiences in the chamber 
especially trying. Moreover, their record for conformity to the folkways is bad. 
While they do tend to specialize quite highly, they are extremely active on the 
floor—even when compared to other senators from similar states (Table ITI). 


TABLE III. FREQUENCY Of FLOOR SPEAKING OF BIG STATE SENATORS, BY LAST 
PUBLIC OFFICE 


(83d and 84th Congresses) 














Frequency of Floor Speaking 


: (i Total 

Last Public Office High-+Medium Low % N 
% % 

Governor 50 50 100 (6) 

U. S. Representative 20 80 100 (6) 

All other 38 62 100 (8) 





Note: “Big state”? is defined as one with more than 4,000,000 population in 1950. 
See note to Table I. 


There is another peculiar feature about the former governors in the Senate: 
those with low seniority conform to the folkways more closély than those with 
high seniority. In Table IV, we can see that the higher the seniority of the ex- 
governors the more active they were in floor debate while just the opposite is 
true among the former representatives. Both the ex-governors and ex-repre- 
sentatives become more specialized as seniority increases, yet the former con- 
gressmen with high seniority specialize considerably more than the high senior- 
ity governors. While the numbers involved are too small to warrant generaliza- 
tion the same pattern is suggested for the former local officials and federal ex- 
ecutives: those with high scniority conform less than the junior men. The one- 
time judges and state legislators, on the other hand, seem to follow the pattern 
of congressmen: the senior men conform more than the youngsters. 

Among the present crop of senators at any rate, prolonged exposure to the 
folkways seems to have resulted in a high degree of conformity among the 
former congressmen, state legislators and judges but not among former gover- 
nors, federal executives, and local government officials.” 


2 This conclusion must be treated with more than the usual scholarly caution. Only 
a longitudinal study or one using far more elaborate cross tabulation than is possible here 
can adequately isolate the effcsts of seniority on conformity to the fqlkways. 
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TABLE IV. LAST PUBLIC OFFICE, FREQUENCY OF FLOOR SPEAKING AND INDEX OF 
SPECIALIZATION OF SENATORS, BY SENIORITY LEVEL 
(84th Congress) 








% Low, Floor % High, Index 


Last Publie Office Seniority Speaking of Specialization N 
Governor High 78 45 (9) 
Medium 88 25 (8) 

Low 100 20 (5) 

U.S. Representative High 100° 67 (8) 
Medium 88 22 (9) 

Low 94 0 (17) 

State legislator High 66 100 (3) 
Medium 50 0 (2) 

Low 50 0 (2) 

State executive High 100 0 (1) 
Medium 50 0 (2) 

Low 100 0 (4) 

Local official High 0 0 (1) 
Medium 0 0 (2) 

Low 25 0 (4) 

Judge High 100 50 (2) 
Medium 0 33 (3) 

Low 100 . 0 (1) 

Federal executive High 25 0 (4) 
Medium 0 0 (2) 

. Low 100 33 (3) 

None High 0 0 (1) 
Medium 0 0 (1) 

Low 100 0 (2) 





Note: See note to Table I. 


The amateur politicians—distinguished business and professional men who 
entered politics relatively late in life and became senators with little political 
experience—face many of the same problems as the former governors, com- 
pounded by their relative ignorance of political ways. One must learn to be a” 
senator and the amateurs have a great deal to learn. As can be seen in Table V, 
they are more likely to ignore the folkways regarding floor activity and legis- 
lative specialization than are the professionals. Moreover, the amateurs usually 
must learn how to be legislators in less time than those who follow other 
career lines to the Senate: they are the oldest group of freshmen in age. A 
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TABLE V. PERCENTAGE OF SENATOR’S PRE-SENATE ADULT LIFE IN PUBLIC OFFICE, 
FREQUENCY OF FLOOR SPEAKING AND INDEX OF SPECIALIZATION 
(83d and 84th Congresses) 











Frequency of Floor Speaking 





% of Pre-Senate Adult 





Years in Publie Office High Medium Low Total 
% % % AN 
Under 40% 21 37 42 100 (38) 
40-60 % 0 48 52 100 (21) 
Over 60% 5 35 60 100 (20) 


Index of Specialization 





High Medium Low 
Under 40% 10 31 59 100 (89) 
40-60% 10 43 48 100 (21) 
Over 60% 33 38 29 100 (21) 





Note: See note to Table I. 


relatively young man can af‘ord to be patient, to devote two or four or six years 

to learning the ropes and c'imbing the seniority ladder. A sixty-year-old man, 

with sufficient vigor to win election to the Senate and a distinguished career 

back of him, is not so likely to take the long view. At any rate, a larger pro- 

portion of the men elected to the Senate relatively late in life tend to “talk 

too much” than is the case for the others (Table VI). Thus we find a curious 
ay 


TABLE VI. AGE AT FIRST ELECTION/APPOINTMENT TO THE SENATE AND 
FREQUENCY OF FLOOR SPEAKING 
(83d and 84th Congresses) - 








Frequency of Floor Speaking 
Age at First Election/  — 








Appointment High Medium Low Total 
% % % % N 
30-39 8 54 38 100 (13) 
40-49 4 46 50 100 (28) 
50-59 17 33 50 100 (30) 
Over 60 25 25 50 100 ( 8) 





Note: See note to Table I. 


situation in the Senate. The greater a man’s pre-Senate accomplishments 
(either in or out of politics) and the greater his age at election, the less likely 
he is to conform. For these reasons, a sort of reverse snobbism is quite wide- 
spread in the Senate. As one old-timer said, “We are skeptical of men who 
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come to the Senate with big reputations.” From the standpoint of protecting 
the Senate folkways, this skepticism is justified. 

Political Ambitions. Higher political ambitions—and for senators this means 
a desire to become either President or Vice-president—can also lead to non- 
conformity. 

First of all, strong and exhalted ambitions are likely to lead to restiveness 
during the period of apprenticeship. A national following is seldom made by 
“being seen and not heard” or through faithful service on the District of Colum- 
bia Committee. In order to overcome this initial handicap, the highly ambitious 
freshman may resort to extreme and unsettling tactics as, for example, Senator 
Kefauver is thought by his colleagues to have done in his crime investigations, 
and Senator McCarthy certainly did in his “crusade” against Communism. 
His legislative duties are likely to be neglected in the ceaseless quest for pub- 
licity and personal advancement. His ears are likely to be “... attuned to 
noises outside the workaday drone of the Senate chamber.’ And since the 
senator with higher ambitions is almost invariably shooting for the Presidency, 
he is likely to be attuned to the voices of somewhat different groups than are 
most senators. Close presidential elections are won and lost in the doubtful 
states containing large metropolitan populations. Popularity in these areas is 
generally a prerequisite for nomination and election to the Presidency. Yet 

_these very groups are the ones under-represented in the Senate, the ones most 
often at odds with its present power structure. Thus, to the extent that ambi- 
tious senators anticipate the wants of possible future constituents, they find 
themselves challenging the Senate status quo. 

In Table VII we see that of the most obvious presidential aspirants during 
the 83d and 84th Congresses all save Symington gave more floor speeches than 
the average Senator and all pursued a wider range of legislative interests. 

It should be immediately admitted, however, that the list of presidential 
aspirants used here is based entirely upon common report-—latent presidential 
ambitions smolder in the breasts of senators not included. Moreover, the list in- 
cludes both floor leaders, and the folkways regarding floor speaking and special- 
ization are necessarily and greatly relaxed for the incumbents of these special- 
ized positions. Finally, an occasional senator is able to be both a serious pres- 
idential candidate and a highly regarded and effective senator—Senators Taft, 
Johnson and Knowland are the most conspicious examples within recent years. 
Yet Taft was never nominated, at least in part because he was a “Senate man.” 
Knowland seems to have found the conflict between the expectations of his 
Senate colleagues and his presidential ambitions too much to bear. Senator 
Johnson’s presidential chances appear to be low for somewhat the same reasons 
as Taft’s. As a general rule, it seems that a man who entirely adheres to the 
Senate folkways has little chance of becoming President of the United States. 


23 Douglass Cater, “Estes Kefauver, Most Willing of the Willing,” The Reporter, 
November 3, 1955, p. 16. 
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TABLE VII. FREQUENCY OF SPEECHMAKING AND INDEX OF SPECIALIZATION OF ACTIVE 
PRESIDENTIAL ASPIRANTS IN THE SENATB 
(83d and 84th Congresses) 

















Active Presidential Aspirants No. of Speeches Index of Specialization 
Humphrey (D., Minn.) 1528 .32 
Johnson (D., Tex.) 1203 Al 
Kefauver (D., Tenn.) 446 49 
Kennedy (D., Mass.) 359 47 
Knowland (R., Calif.) 1317 87 
Symington (D., Mo.) 248 48 
Median for all senators 272 52 





Constituency Problems. A third factor which encourages non-conformity to 
Senate folkways is a competitive two-party, or a large and complex, con- 
stituency. 

The political insecurity of a senator from this kind of state is likely to result 

in a shortened time perspective, an eagerness to build a record quickly, an im- 
patience with the slowness of the seniority system. The approved attitude for 
the new senator was voiced by a freshman: 
I want to be a Senator. I want to gain the respect of my colleagues so that I can represent 
my state better. I want to establish a reputation as a hardworking committee member 
who does his homework, who has integrity and good judgment rather than to get my name 
in the paper every morning. This is taking the long view. It takes time to establish this 
kind of a reputation in the Senate. It’s rather like starting a law practice in a new and 
small town, as I did in ; . You can’t rush it. 








A senator whose seat is in grave danger is much more likely to try to “rush it” 
than one who can count on re-election unless he makes a major blunder. 

Table VIII seems to support this line of reasoning. The Senators from two- 
party states are a little more likely to be frequent floor speakers than those 
from modified one-party constituencies. Both are considerably more vocal than 
those from pure one-party states.” The picture of legislative specialization is a 
little different. One-party state senators seem to be the most specialized; those 
from modified one-party states, least specialized; while the senators from two- 
party areas fall in between. 

The size and complexity of a senator’s state also influence the likelihood of 
his conforming to Senate norms. A senator from a large state has a far greater 
burden of “case work” to process, errands to run, mail to answer, and speeches 
to give back home, than the man from a small state; and he has to do this with- 
out a proportionately larger staff. He is not likely to have as much time for 
legislating as a senator from Nevada, Wyoming or Delaware. The large states 
also tend to be the politically complex states—shot through with sectional, 


21 The typology of state party systems is from A. Ranney and W. Kendall, “The 
American Party System,” this Review, Vol. 48 (June 1954), pp. 477-85. 
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TABLE VIII. TYPE OF PARTY SYSTHM IN SENATOR’S STATE AND HIS FREQUENCY OF 
FLOOR SPEAKING AND INDEX OF SPECIALIZATION 





Frequency of Floor Speaking 
Type of Party System 





High Medium Low Total 

% % % % N 
Two-party 16 35 49- 100 (43) 
Modified one-party 11 39 50 100 (18) 


One-party 0 50 .~ 50 100 (18) 


’ Index of Specialization 


High | Medium Low | Total 


‘Two-party 16 41 43 100 (44) 
Modified one-party 6 33 61 100 (18) 
One-party 26 26 47 100 (19) 


Note: See note to Table I and footnote 24. 


religious, economic and ethnic conflicts. As a result, a senator from one of these 
states is subject to greater cross-pressures than a man representing a homo- 
geneous state with only one or two real issues, as, for example, has been the case 
for the Southern states. His constituents also expect him to be active on more 
issues than the man from the smaller and simpler state, and so he will be oftener 
tempted to challenge the specialization folkway. And generally he is forced to 
grapple with these problems without the benefit of substantial seniority, which 
men from closely contested, large and complex states seldom achieve. 

Table IX appears to reinforce this speculation: the larger in size and the more 


TABLE IXe SIZE AND COMPLEXITY OF SENATOR'S CONSTITUENCY AND 
FREQUENCY OF FLOOR SPEAKING 
(83d and 84th Congresses) 


Frequency of Floor Speaking 
% Urban, State Pop. : 


(1950) High Medium Low Total 
% % % % N 
Over 80 38 12 50 100 ( 8) 
60-79 13 33 54 100 (24) 
40-59 6 48 46 100 (33) 
Under 40 7 43 50 100 (14) 
Size of State Pop. 
(1950) 
Over 4,000,000 40 13 47 100 (15) 
24,000,000 6 54 40 100 (35) 
Less than 2,000,000 10 35 55 100 (31) 





Note: See note to Table I. 
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urban a senator’s state, the more likely he is to be hyper-active on the Senate 
floor. Table X presents the relationships between the same two variables and 
legislative specialization. Urban state senators seem to specialize less than 
those from rural states. The size of a senator’s state, however, does not seem to 
have any effect on the range of his legislative interests. 


TABLE X, SIZE AND COMPLEXITY OF SENATOR'S CONSTITUENCY AND 
INDEX OF SPECIALIZATION 
(83d and 84th Congresses) 











Index of Specialization 








% Urban, State Pop. 


(1950) High Medium Low %N 
% % % 
Over 80 11 33 55 100 ( 9) 
60-79 8 32 60 100 (25) 
40-59 15 42 42 100 (33) 
Under 40 36 29 36 100 (14) 
Size of State Pop. 

(1950) 
Over 4,000,000 13 33 53 100 (15) 
24,000,000 17 40 43 100 (35) 
Less than 2,000,000 16 32 52 100 (81) 


Political Ideology. Senators are, of necessity, tolerant of differences of 
opinion. A senator’s political views make less difference to his acceptance or 
lack of it by his colleagues than is generally realized. Yet a senator’s stance on 
political issues does make it easier (or harder) for him to conform to the folk- 
ways and thus, indirectly, influences his prestige and effectiveness in the cham- 
ber. 

The folkways of the Senate, as we have already seen, buttress the status quo 
in the chamber. And the distribution of power within the chamber results in 
generally conservative policies. Thus the liberals are more likely to challenge 
Senate norms than the conservatives. “A reformer’s life is perhaps not easy any- 
where,” one close observer cf the Senate has remarked. “In the Senate it can be 
both bitter and fruitless. . . .’’5 

A man elected to the Senate as a “liberal” or “progressive” or “reformer” is 
under considerable pressure to produce legislative results in a hurry. The people 
who voted for him are not likely to be happy with small favors—dams built, 
rivers dredged, roads financed—but want major national legislative policy 
changed. Yet as a freshman or a junior senator, and many never become any- 
thing else, the liberal is in no position to do this alone. If he gives in to the 
pressure for conformity coming from the folkways, he must postpone the 


x William 8. White, “Realistic Reformer from Tennessee,” The New York Times 
Magazine, March 4, 1956, p. 32. On the same point, cf. Jerry Voorhis, op. cit., esp. at p. 62. 
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achievement of his liberal objectives. If he presses for these objectives regard- 
less of his junior position, he will become tabbed as a non-conformist, lose popu- 
larity with his colleagues and, in most cases, his legislative effectiveness as well. 
The conservative does not face this problem. He has committed himself to 
fewer changes in basic policies: he finds the strategic positions in the Senate oc- 
cupied by like-minded senators regardless of which party organizes it. He is 
able to identify more strongly with the folkways of the chamber and side more 
easily with the Congress in its running feud with a generally more liberal Presi- 
dent. Nor is he, as is the liberal, so dependent on the support of broad, often un- 
organized groups which can be reached only through the mass media. At any 
rate, the liberals seem to talk considerably more and to specialize less than sena- 
tors of different political persuasion (Table XI). Conservatives can afford to 
be quiet and patient. Reformers—by definition—find it difficult to be either. 


TABLE XI. SENATORS’ POLITICAL IDROLOGY AND CONFORMITY TO SENATE FOLKWAYS 
(84th Congress) 








Frequency of Floor Speaking 


Political Ideology 
on(domestic issues) High Medium Low Total 
% % % % N 
Liberal 12 23 65 100 (34) 
Moderate 0 0 100 100 (19) 
Conservative 0 8 92 100 (37) 
Index of Specialization 
High Medium Low 
Liberal 20 31 49 100 (35) 
Moderate = 21 37 42 100 (19) 
Conservative 24 42 34 100 (38) 


Note: See Note to Table I and footnote 26. 


æ An index of Conservatism-Liberalism was constructed in the following manner. The 
roll-call voting ratings of the New Republic, October 15, 1956, were obtained and the total 
number of “liberal” votes cast by each senator on domestic policy issues was divided by 
the total number of votes cast on the eight domestic issues listed. (Senators who cast less 
than six votes were omitted.) This operation yields a Conservatism-Liberalism score 
which can, and did, vary from .00 to 1.00, All senators with scores above .67 were classified 
as liberals; those with scores ranging from .34 to .66, moderates; and those with scores 
below .33, conservatives. 

An index of this sort generally tends to be multi-dimensional, cf. D. McRae, Jr., 
“Some Underlying Variables in Legislative Roll Call Votes,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Vol. 18 (Summer, 1954), pp. 191-196, although the omission of foreign policy votes may 
have mitigated this common failing to some degree. The labor involved in constructing a 
more adequate measure of roll-call voting through Guttman scaling seemed excessive for 
the purpose of this analysis. 


¢ 
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VIII. CONFORMITY AND “EFFECTIVENESS” 


All this would be very “interesting” but not particularly important to serious 
students of politics if the Senate folkways did not influence the distribution of 
power within the chamber. 

But the senators believe, rightly or wrongly, that without the respect and 
confidence of their colleagues they can have little influence in the Senate. ‘You 
can’t be effective,” they said over and over again, “unless you are respected— 
on both sides of the aisle.” And the safest way to obtain this respect is to con- 
form to the folkways, to become a “‘real Senate man.” Those who do not, run a 
serious risk. “In the Senate, if you don’t conform, you don’t get many favors for 
your state. You are never told that, but you soon learn.” 

In order to test this hypothesis, a crude index of “Legislative Effectiveness” 
was constructed for the 83d and 84th Congresses by calculating the proportion 
of all public bills and resolutions introduced by each senator that were passed 
by the Senate.2” While such an index does not pretend to measure the overall 
power or influence of a senator, it does seem to reflect his efficiency as a legis- 
lator, narrowly defined. And, to the extent that the concept as used on Capitol 
Hill has any distinct meaning, “effectiveness” seems to mean the ability to get 
one’s bills passed, 

The “effectiveness” of the conforming and nonconforming senators is pre- 
sented in Table XII. The less a senator talks on the Senate floor, and the nar- 


27 As was the case for the index of specialization, the data for this index were obtained 
from the Congressional Quarterly Almanac. Private bills were ignored, as were co-sponsor- 
ships (except in cases in which bills and resolutions were introduced jointly by two 
senators). The index numbers obtained by dividing the number of bills and resolutions 
passed by the number introduced ranged from .00 to .49 for the senators who served 
during the entire period of the 83d and 84th Congresses. All senators with scores below 
.15 were considered low in effectiveness; those with scores from .15 to .34, medium; and 
those with scores of .35 and above were rated as high. ° 

This measure is, of course, based on the assumption that a senator’s bill-sponsoring 
“batting average” is a fair index of his overall “effectiveness” in the Senate. This assump- 
tion might be disputed on a number of grounds. First, a senator might be highly “effective” 
in, say, his committee work but still unsuccessful in shepherding his own bills through the 
legislative machinery. It is the author’s impression that this is a fairly rare occurrence. 
Second, by weighing all bills and resolutions equally, the measure gives disproportionate 
importance to minor legislation. It is precisely on minor matters, however, that a sponsor’s 
standing with his colleagues is important in getting legislative results. Third, the measure 
ignores the fact that many bills and resolutions are not intended to pass by their sponsors. 
But senators who habitually introduce bills with no intention of their passing are very 
different kinds of senators than those who introduce bills only when they intend to see 
them through. The first type is concerned with the propaganda consequences of his actions 
outside the Senate, while the latter is concerned with direct legislative pay-offs. This nar- 
rowly legislative conception of the senator’s role is exactly the role definition the folkways 
demand. 

At my suggestion Warren H. Hollinshead, A Study of Influence Within the United 
States Senate (unpublished AB thesis, Amherst College, 1957), checked this index of legis- 
lative effectiveness against “influence” rankings obtained through interviews with a panel 
of Senate legislative assistants. The correlation between the two measures was very high. 
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rower a senator’s area of legislative interest and activity, the greater is his 
“effectiveness.” Moreover, the types of senators who, as we have already seen, 
tend not to conform have considerably less impact on the chamber’s legislative 
output than the conformists (Table XIII). Conformity to the Senate folkways 
does, therefore, seem to “pay off” in concrete legislative results. 


TABLE XII. SENATOR'S LEVEL OF FLOOR SPEAKING ACTIVITY, INDEX OF SPECIALIZATION, 
AND LEGISLATIVE EFFECTIVENESS 
(83d and 84th Congresses) 





Index of Legislative Effectiveness 
Level of Floor 





Speaking High Medium Low Total 
% % % % N 
High 0 33 67 100 ( 9) 
Medium 3 68 29 100 (31) 
Low 15 59 26 100 (39) 
Index of Specialization 
High 23 69 8 100 (13) 
Medium 10 62 28 100 (29) 
Low 8 51 41 100 (39) 


Note: See note to Table I. 


IX. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


There are unwritten rules of behavior, which we have called folkways, in the 
Senate. These rules are normative, that is, they define how a senator ought to be~ 
have. Nonconformity is met with moral condemnation, while senators who con- 
form to the folkways are rewarded with high esteem by their colleagues. And 
partly because of this fact, the conformists tend to be the most influential and 
effective members of the Senate. 3 

These folkways, we have suggested, are highly functional to the Senate social 
system since they provide motivation for the performance of vital duties and 
essential modes of behavior which, otherwise, would go unrewarded. They dis- 
courage frequent and lengthy speechmaking in a chamber without any other 
effective limitation on debate, encourage the development of expertise and a 
division of labor in a group of overworked laymen facing unbelievably complex 
problems, soften the inevitable personal conflicts of a problem-solving body, 
encourage bargaining and the cautious use of awesome formal powers. Without 
these folkways, the Senate could hardly operate with its present organization 
and rules. 

Nonetheless, the folkways are no more perfectly obeyed than the traffic 
laws. Abstractly stated, the reasons for non-conformity seem to be three: 


Kd 
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TABLE XII. SOME FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH THE “LEGISLATIVE 


EFFECTIVENESS” OF SENATORS 
(83d and 84th Congresses) * 
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Index of Legislative Effectiveness 





High Medium 
% % 
Last Public Office 
Governor 10 70 
U. 5. Representative 13 62 
State legislator 29 43 
State executive 0 67 
Local official A 0 67 
Judge 20 20 
Federal executive 11 44 
None 0 50 
Pre-Senate Adult Years in Publie Office 
Under 40% 8 51 
40-60 % 5 67 
Over 60% 24 62 
Age at First Entrance to Senate 
30-39 14 64 
40-49 17 48 
50-59 7 63 
Over 60 0 63 
Political Ambitions* 
Presidential Aspirants 0 33 
Others 10 62 
Party System in Senator’s State 
Two-party 7 59 
Modified one-party 6 67 
One-party 26 47 
% Urban, Senator’s State Pop. (1950) 
Over 80% 11 67 
60-79 8 44 
40-59 12 67 
Less than 40% 14 57 
Size of Senator’s State Pop. (1950) 
4 million plus 13 64 
2-4 million 6 60 
Less than 2 million 16 58 
Ideology 
Liberals 3 32 
Moderates 60 0 
Conservatives 31 40 


* Senators Johnson and Knowland omitted. 


Low 


7 


Total 
% N 


100 (20) 
100 (24) 
100 ( 7) 
100 ( 6) 
100 ( 6) 
100 ( 5) 
100 ( 9) 
100 ( 4) 


100 (39) 
100 (21) 
100 (21) 


100 (14) 
100 (29) 
100 (30) 
100 ( 8) 


100 ( 6) 
100 (73) 


100 (44) 
100 (18) 
100 (19) 


100 ( 9) 
100 (25) 
100 (33) 
100 (14) 


100 (15) 
100 (35) 
100 (31) 


100 (31) 
100 (10) 
100 (45) 
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1. Men become senators at different stages in life after varying kinds of 
careers. The ease and frequency with which they conform is affected by these 
differences in their recruitment. Senators elected relatively early in life with 
considerable political experience seem to conform most readily and often. Not 
all professional politicians find the adjustment equally easy, however. Former 
legislators and judges seem to adjust most easily while governors from the 
larger states and federal executives often find the Senate a psychological demo- 
tion, their administrative skills irrelevant, their perceptions of the political 
process at odds with Senate realities. Amateur politicians, men who have en- 
tered politics relatively late in life after distinguished business and professional 
careers, have the hardest time of all. 

2. The senators differ, too, in the level of their political aspirations. Most of 
them think of Senate service as the climax to their political lives. A minority, 
however, have their eyes firmly focused on an even bigger prize, the Presidency. 
Not only does this weaken their identification with the chamber and its ways: it 
also causes them to identify with a national constituency demanding modes of 
behavior which are sometimes subversive to the folkways. 

5. All senators belong to, or identify with, many other groups in addition to 
the Senate and the expectations and demands of these other groups sometimes 
conflict with the folkways. The most powerful of these groups is undoubtedly 
the senator’s constituents—both present and potential. But the ability of a 
senator’s constituents to employ their ultimate sanction varies considerably. 
For example, incumbent senators are rarely defeated in one-party states. Men 
from this kind of state need be less responsive to their constituents and 
thus are able to conform to the folkways more often and thoroughly than men 
from competitive two-party areas. Moreover, some senators are far less likely 
than others to be caught in the middle of cross-pressures from constituency and 
legislative peers. The Senate is organized in a way that greatly exaggerates the 
power of rural, cohservative interests. The folkways justify and buttress the 
status quo in the chamber. Thus rural conservatives are less often caught in the 
squeeze of conflicting constituency-folkway demands than are the liberal sena- 
tors from urban states. When confronted with such a conflict situation, a sena~ 
ator must choose between conforming to the folkways and thus appearing to 
“sell out,” or gaining popularity back home at the expense of goodwill, esteem 
and effectiveness in the Senate—a course which diminishes his long run ability 
to achieve what his constituents demand. For this reason, conflicts between the 
immediate demands of constituents and peers are by no means automatically 
resolved in favor of constituents. 

It would be a mistake to assume that the folkways of the Senate are un- 
changeable. Their origins are obscure, but sparse evidence scattered throughout 
senatorial memoirs suggests that they have changed little since the late 18th or 
early 19th century.?® Certainly the chamber’s small membership and gradual 


28 “Should the new legislator wish to be heard,” George Washington advised his favor- 
ite nephew upon his election to the Virginia House of Delegates in 1787, “the way to 
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turnover is conducive to the transmission of such rules virtually unchanged 
from one generation to the next. Yet the trend in American politics seems to be 
toward more competitive two-party politics; a greater political role for the 
mass media of communications and those skilled in their use; larger, more urban 
constituencies. All these are factors which presently encourage departure from 
the norms of Senate behavior. Thus nonconformity to the folkways may in- 
crease in the future, if the folkways remain unchanged. Moreover, the major 
forces which presently push senators toward nonconformity tend to converge 
upon a relatively small group of senators. This is a far more unstable situation 
than the random distribution of such influences—~and hence of nonconforming 
behavior—among the entire membership of the Senate. 





command attention of the House is to speak seldom, but to important subjects, except 
such as relate to your constituents and, in the former case, make-yourself perfectly 
master of the subject. Never exceed a decent warmth, and submit your sentiments with 
diffidence. A dictatorial style, though it may carry conviction, is always accompanied with 
disgust.” J. A. Carroll and M. W. Ashworth [continuing D. S. Freeman’s biography], 
George Washington, (New York, 1957), Vol. VII, p. 591. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


VANITY FAIR? OR, INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESSES RECONSIDERED 


From September 16-20, 1958, the fourth international congress of the Inter- 
national Political Science Association took place in Rome. It was quite an 
occasion. More than 250 political scientists (let us assume all participants were 
political scientists) from more than twenty nations attended. Numbers of 
papers were read and discussed, we all met old friends and colleagues and made 
new friends, and a good time was had by all—Rome and the weather each 
playing its part. Did political science also profit from the proceedings? I some- 
times have my doubts. 

It was not the first international congress. In 1950 we had met in Ziirich— 
for a reason that never became quite clear, together with the sociologists. The 
combination was not a success, though the failure was perhaps more due to the 
extremely cramped quarters into which both congresses were squeezed than to 
any inherent impossibility of interdisciplinary discussion. In 1952 the second 
international congress of IPSA took place at the Hague; in 1955 we met in 
Stockholm; and after Rome the thoughts of the Executive Committee are al- 
ready turning to the question in what hospitable country and city in 1961 
the fifth congress will take place. 

In the intervening years between congresses I sometimes attended smaller 
conferences on political science, usually called seminars or round tables, at 
which the presence of only a few dozens instead of several hundreds of learned 
friends was a distinct relief. On travels through Western Europe and the 
United States I also had the opportunity of attending annual meetings, very 
different in character, of the national associations devoted to political studies 
in the United States, in Great Britain, in France and in Germany—not to 
mention the biennial meetings of the political science association we have in 
Holland. So I suppose I have done some of what my American friends would 
probably call “comparative research” in the field of political science congresses. 
I should like to note down here a few remarks and reflections. 

International congresses where hundreds of scholars meet have a combina- 
tion of functions. In the first place the organization of such congresses, by the 
ingenious systems of travel subsidies which accompany most of them, acts 
as an inexpensive travel agency for relatively poor people like university 
teachers. This is not a cynical comment. To some people regular visits to inter- 
national congresses have an aspect of profiteering, but for many scholars, par- 
ticularly of the younger generation, it would be quite impossible to travel all 
over the world without outside financial help. Travelling, if wisely done, being 
part of one’s education, this function of international congresses may be some- 
thing to be regarded with a watchful eye, but is in itself to be neither despised 
nor neglected. 

The second function of congresses is just that scholars working in one field 
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or a few related fields have the opportunity of meeting one another. This has a 
limited but definite use. It is a commonplace saying that most of the interest of 
congresses lies not so much in the speeches and discussions as in what goes on in 
private talks in corridors, at luncheons and on all those innumerable occasions 
where a face, a smile, a handshake and a few words bridge the distance between 
countries and continents. Cne need not overestimate the importance of all 
this, but it is certainly not meaningless to know one’s opposite numbers in 
several countries. The exchange in private conversations about learned sub- 
jects is less extensive and intensive than is usually supposed, but the critical 
opinion of an intelligent colleague about a recently published book is not to be 
neglected indeed. More reputations fall than rise, but disinflation is often a 
useful thing. To some extent this holds even for listening to speeches. To most 
of us this is a rather irritating waste of time, because in twenty minutes in the 
library one can usually get to know considerably more about a man’s thoughts 
from his books and articles than a full hour of listening to his speech can pro- 
vide. Sometimes speeches are quite revealing, however; and on listening to a 
celebrated author one may suddenly get a glimpse of the undarned holes in his 
intellectual socks. It is indisputable, however, that these first two functions, 
however useful they may be under some circumstances, would in themselves 
never be enough to justify hclding any congress at all. For a full justification, 
a third and more important function, a truly scientific one, must be found. 
And this raises an awkward question: what are congresses really about? 

The procedure, with some minor variations, is always the same. A few days 
before the international congress itself starts there are long and involved ses- 
sions of (to the outsider) somewhat mysterious bodies respectively called the 
Executive Committee and the Council of IPSA. The Executive Committee 
consists of 15 members and meets once a year. It tries to decide many business 
matters and to think of subjects and rapporteurs for future round tables and 
seminars, and leaves part of that business to eminent personalities known as 
the President and Secretary General. Having been a member of the Executive 
for six years I can assure you that negotiations are sometimes difficult, but with 
slightly more than a dozen veople some degree of discussion is at any rate 
possible. This is, alas, not true to the same extent of the Council, an unwieldy 
small parliament of some 40 or 50 representatives from different countries. 
Often the President and members of the Executive are able to explain to the 
uninitiated members of the Council how unconsidered their attitude is, if they 
refuse at first to see the wisdom of what more experienced heads have suggested. 
By definition this does not go for the election of a new Executive Committee 
by and from the Council; personal and national vanities then run wild and 
only the pen of a Henry L. Mencken could do full justice to all the ensuing 
buffoonery. All this, however, is just hors-d’ oeuvre. 

The international congress usually starts with a plenary session on which 
half a day is spent, or wasted. The presidential address may be worth listening 
to, though it might as well be read afterwards at home in print or, in a congress 
that runs in well-organized grooves, a few minutes after the speech has begun, 
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from a mimeographed version handed out by efficient young ladies. The rest 
consists of ministers of state, mayors and a whole panoply of scientific digni- 
taries getting up and saying “Thank you” and “Many happy returns of the 
day” in long and nebulous words. The same eloquent procedure is followed on 
the last day of the congress for a closing ceremony; but this has usually some- 
what more of an internal character, everybody thanking everyone else for the 
splendid work he has done over the past week, and is always much shorter, 
blessed as it is by the twofold hurry of those who want to catch an early train 
and those who have already done so. Inevitable as the opening and closing 
ceremonies must be supposed to be, their contribution to science and scholarship 
is mainly of a laudatory nature. 

The real business of the congress consists of discussions of separate subjects 
which have been prepared in advance and for which the participants split up 
in two or more groups. For each subject the general rapporteur has always pre- 
pared a working paper; varying numbers of sub-rapporteurs bring in piles of 
mimeographed material which is politely supposed to guide the discussions. 
In fact it usually does not, for the simple reason that most papers are not 
circulated weeks in advance, but handed out on the very eve of the discussion, 
sometimes even after the session has begun. The collected mimeographed papers 
when taken home provide what we like to refer to as useful documentation. 
That is, they are stuck away in a corner of the library; probably not one politi- 
cal scientist is zealous enough to read them all. Perhaps they serve as material 
for lectures to undergraduates at out-of-the-way places. Well, some documenta- 
tion may fulfill a useful function. 

The oral proceedings are somewhat more satisfactory. In each meeting there 
is a chairman, the chair being in rotation confided to eminent representatives 
from different countries, regions and continents, selected with as much care as 
if IPSA were the United Nations. These gentlemen do their job efficiently. 
Much more important is the introductory speech by the general rapporteur for 
the subject concerned. It is a pleasure to note that such speeches are nearly 
without exception not only well prepared, well informed and well thought out, 
but also clear and interesting to listen to. One has to note regretfully, however, 
that the same can only be said of a few of the interventions that follow. Few 
people can think on their feet, react to what earlier speakers have said and so 
make the discussion a real exchange of thoughts. Most speakers, particularly 
the sub-rapporteurs, are unable or unwilling really to take part in a lively de- 
bate. They content themselves either with a dissertation on Conditions in My 
Country, or—worse—they read with little change the papers they had already 
submitted. Some dullness here is inevitable; as a matter of fact some interven- 
tions may quite unexpectedly be very interesting. At first sight it seems para- 
doxical that hundreds of political scientists should have travelled to Rome to 
hear about pressure groups in Kamchatka or about the strange ways of public 
administration in Ruritania; yet I was time and again struck by the sudden 
flashes of insight and the unexpected doses of human interest that some of these 


interventions provided. The same is true, of course, of speakers who throw an 
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interesting light on some particular aspects of the subject under discussion. 

The general picture is certainly not rosy. But if we suppose granted that in- 
ternational congresses on political science will go on taking place every three 
years or so (and as far as we can see continuation looks very probable indeed, 
the argumentum e consensu omnium being what it is), could anything be done 
to effect a better and more useful functioning of these meetings? Before I come 
to the congresses themselves, I should say that IPSA should not neglect the 
round tables and seminars in which only a few dozens of political scientists 
participate. The disadvantage of such smaller meetings is evident: only a 
limited number of people can be invited, over and above the members of the 
Executive Committee who usually have their meeting at the same time; and 
as a result the number of places available for all other political scientists is 
small. The possibilities of a real discussion taking place are so much greater in 
a smaller meeting, on the other hand, that the inevitable lack of wide represen- 
tation must not prevent IPSA from organizing them as well as full-dress con- 
gresses. 

Now, can anything be done about the congresses themselves? I am thinking 
mainly of four possibilities, putting them forward as suggestions in the hope of 
starting a discussion of the entire problem. Other ways of improvement must 
and I hope will be found. 


1. In the first place a system must be devised which ensures that all papers of any 
importance are circulated to the participants at least a fortnight in advance. It is 
indeed extremely difficult to invent organizational schemes, to bring the learned 
authors to a speedy and timely submission of their papers. I for one would not 
shrink from being a bit rude to those who are late in sending in the fruits of their 
labors and perhaps from excluding those persistent in delaying tactics from being 
rapporteurs at following occasions. About the discussions themselves not very much 
can be done. The chairmen may try to encourage the audience to make short 
impromptu speeches in the course of the debate, and need not restrict their pre- 
siding functions to an evcr-repeated pointing at the clock. Æ discussion which has 
been completely planned a full day in advance zs no real discussion. The debates 
can and should be more spontaneous, and the chairmen can set the tone for a more 
informal discussion. 

2. It would be a misreading of human nature to think that personal and national 
vanities can be done away with completely. Some of the more prominent members of 
IPSA would be wise, on the other hand, if they appreciated the amount of general 
irritation among the back-benchers of the political science community which their 
prima donna attitudes and all too evident eagerness to sit in the seats of honor have 
caused—increasingly so as congress follows congress. If nothing else helps, ridicule 
may; and here the back-benchers have perhaps their secret weapon. 

3. This brings up my third suggestion. At the Rome congress it was pointed out 
unsuccessfully that most international professional organizations (the sociologists, 
the economists, etc.) can do with much less than the 15 representatives of countries, 
regions and continents with which IPSA thinks it necessary to fill its Executive 
Committee. I do not have very deep feelings about the number; we could do with 
some less and it would save some money, but this is about all. For heaven’s sake 
let us end playing United Nations, however! The idea that Latin America or the 
Middle East “has to be represented” is ridiculous enough when we are engaged in 
choosing an Executive Committee. It becomes destructive of scientific discussion, 
however, if for the working meetings an incapable man from Patagonia is preferred 
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as rapporteur on a given subject over a capable one from Outer Mongolia because 
“Latin America” has to,be represented and “the Far East” already has a man in 
another job. I am giving fictitious examples, of course, but insiders know that the 
situation itself is far from imaginary. If we want our congresses to keep to some 
standards of scholarship we shall have to stop that kind of nonsense. 

4, My last suggestion concerns the choice of subjects. The Executive Committee has 
the real work here. To make a subject suitable there must on the one hand be so 
much consensus that everybody knows what the discussion is going to be about, 
and on the other hand so much diversity of opinion that a lively discussion is a 
possibility if not a certainty. A closer look at such a subject as “The Relations be- 
tween Theory and Practice” should have convinced the Executive Committee, that 
every self-respecting political scientist can at the slightest provocation write a 
complete book under that title, but that no two books would have even the faintest 
identity of subject. It is no easy task to think up proper subjects for discussion, but 
those in charge would do well to start thinking long in advance, come to clear 
and considered conclusions, and avoid all concessions to non-scientific considera- 
tions. 

All this is more easily said than done, particularly as we may over the years 
become the “kept men” of organizations and foundations which pay IPSA hand- 
somely for research and may want part of our conferences and congresses devoted 
to their pet subjects. The phenomenon itself may be in the course of nature and 
generally speaking such scientific contacts are to be welcomed. A little more self- 
respect would do IPSA no harm, however. Unashamed publicity for the organiza- 
tion or foundation concerned can probably be restrained by a firm chairman and 
(more important) the Executive Committee can see to it that the International 
Political Science Association itself remains the ultimate arbiter of what is and what 
is not relevant and important in setting the agenda for a congress on the problems 
of political studies. 


A general conclusion? Apart from the above suggestions I have only one to 
draw: let us profit from our experience. Four congresses and half a dozen or so 
of other meetings must have taught us some of the mistakes to avoid and some 
of the useful things to pursue. If we do not seriously try to improve things next 
time, laziness and sloppiness will tend to worsen the defects as the years go by. 


J. BARENTS 
University of Amsterdam 


DR. ROGERS’S METHODOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES—A 
-REPLY TO HIS CRITICAL NOTE 


In the June issue of this Ruvirw (p. 483), W. Hayward Rogers took me 
rather severely to task for “methodological difficulties” in my book An Eco- 
nomic Theory of Democracy. He encountered three major “difficulties,” which 
I take the liberty of summarizing as follows: 


(1) Many axioms necessary for the conclusions drawn are left out of the 
reasoning; hence the conclusions do not necessarily follow logically from 
the stated axioms. 

(2) Even if the theorems propounded could be empirically tested and were 
found to be true, this would not confirm the basic propositions from 
which the theorems were derived. This follows because the entire book is 
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about a model world, and none of the conclusions derived from it are 
relevant to the real world. To attempt to test such conclusions in the 
real world is methodologically unsound and meaningless. 

(8) Political science is not yet ready for theories involving lengthy deduction, 
but is still in its infancy and should stick to “purely empirical fact-find- 
ing.” 


Since these objections are of considerable importance in political science beyond 
any work of mine, and since I believe Rogers is 100 per cent wrong, I would like 
to reply to his critique in some detail. 

First, let me state briefly the nature and purpose of the kind of model-build- 
ing illustrated by An Economic Theory of Democracy. Much of Rogers’s criticism 
springs from his apparent failures to understand what the model was for; hence 
my goals were perhaps not clear and should be more precisely stated. Model- 
building is a technique developed in economics (not in the natural sciences, as 
Rogers states) for two reasons. First, many basic hypotheses about human ac- 
tion cannot be directly tested. For example, one of my hypotheses is that men 
are economically rational in politics. But you cannot simply poll people and ask 
them if they are rational and expect to get meaningful results. Instead you must 
devise some test of rationality that reflects its presence or absence in measurable 
behavior. That is what a model does: It starts with a fundamental but untest- 
able proposition and moves by deduction to another proposition, derived from 
the first, which can be tested. This movement is accomplished by assuming that 
the fundamental proposition is true in a hypothetical world and then deducing 
the consequences it would have in such a world. But this process in turn requires 
the introduction of a great many other elements into the model world—the 
environment in which the basic hypothesis is to be tested. This environment is 
made to resemble the real world as closely as possible. In effect, the model asks 
what would happen in the real world if everything were exactly the way it really 
is except that the hypothesis were known to be true. If the behavior which re- 
sults in such a world closely resembles the behavior we see around us, then the 
basic hypothesis tends to be confirmed by empirical evidence. It will never be 
100 per cent verified, because all empirical propositions are tentative pending 
possible contradiction by evidence as yet unknown. 

In summary, a model contains (1) basic hypotheses to be evaluated; (2) an 
environment consisting of many assumptions about conditions in the model, 
which are made as much like conditions in the real world as possible; and (8) a 
set of deductions about behavior derived from the hypotheses and the environ- 
ment. These behavioral deductions are really testable propositions which, if 
empirically verified, tend to confirm the truth of the basic hypothesis. 

If the first goal of model-building—tentative verification of a hypothesis—is 
achieved, then an approach to the second goal can be attempted. This goal is 
making predictions about how men will act in new situations, or formulating il- 
luminating analyses of their present or past actions. It is the extension of de- 
ductions from the basic hypothesis past obvious assertions into new frontiers of 
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knowledge, similar to Einstein’s predicting that light would bend around a 
heavenly body before anyone had ever observed such an event. 

With this explanation in mind, let us examine Rogers’s three criticisms. His 
first point—that many axioms were left out of the model—suffers from two de- 
ficiencies. First, he obtained what he calls my “axioms” from Chapter Sixteen, 
where the propositions he refers to are specifically labelled “hypotheses,” not 
“axioms.” In fact, the word hypothesis is used fifteen times in the chapter; 
whereas the word axiom never appears. Since aziom usually means a proposi- 
tion assumed to be true without proof, it certainly is not the proper term to 
apply to propositions specifically designed to be proved. Second, he is correct 
in saying that the intermediate assumptions necessary for deduction of my con- 
clusions are not stated in that chapter. However, he neglects to mention that 
after every single conclusion set forth in Chapter Sixteen is a reference such as 
“Derived from Chapter Four” stating exactly where all the “missing” assump- 
tions are to be found. The reason they are omitted from Chapter Sixteen is that 
this chapter merely summarizes the behavioral deductions from the hypotheses. 
Hence the environmental assumptions—laboriously and rigorously set forth in 
the cited chapters—are not unnecessarily repeated in the last chapter. 

Rogers’s second point is that empirical investigation in the real world cannot 
confirm conclusions drawn from a model. This criticism stems directly from his 
failure to understand that my model is precisely a device for the creation of con- 
clusions that can be tested in the real world. Admittedly, the reasoning in my 
book remains largely within the framework of a model world. Therefore Rogers 
is correct in saying that I did not “interpret” my conclusions by formally trans- 
ferring them into the real world. However, I assumed that when I made a state- 
ment like “In two-party systems, parties closely resemble each other,” the 
reader would not have to do much interpretation to apply it to the real world, 
especially after I devoted several pages to explaining precisely what “‘close re- 
semblance” consistéd of. Furthermore, the last chapter was an explicit listing of 
those propositions which I believed were testable in—and therefore relevant 
to—the real world. If confusion still remains, I hope this note will clarify the 
relation between the model and the real world. 

His final criticism is that political science is still an “infant” and is not yet 
ready for “axiomatization” or “exercises in deduction.” In fact, Rogers says 
“What is certain is that axiomatization and the use of the deductive method 
come after one has made empirical investigations, not before.” Part of this state- 
ment is irrelevant and the rest is false. It is irrelevant insofar as I have never in- 
dulged in creating axioms but in hypothesizing, which is quite different. It is 
false insofar as deductive reasoning is implicit in almost all empirical research 
and therefore precedes it. Before engaging in what Rogers calls “fact-finding,” 
one must decide what kind of facts to look for. The amount of data extant on 
any subject is infinite; hence selectivity is inherent in all research, as I explained 
in Chapter Eleven. But the establishment of principles of selection is done 
through deduction, from some sort of hypothesis, however rudimentary. For 
example, take an empirical study of what causes people to abstain from voting. 
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The cost of research makes it imperative that many characteristics that might 
be tabulated for correlation with abstention be eliminated at the outset—such 
as color of eyes, height, weight, disease history, size collar, and fondness for 
bon-bons. Instead the “‘fact-finder’’ concentrates on variables that he believes 
—through deduction from some set of hypotheses—are more likely to influence 
voting behavior. Thus deduction—perhaps of a low level, but still deduction— 
is essential for empirical research. In short, there is no such thing as “purely 
empirical fact-finding.” 

Furthermore, it seems to me unwise to eschew any form of research, even 
seemingly grandiose deductive schemes, on a priori grounds. The history of all 
the sciences, behavioral and otherwise, proves that knowledge progresses in un- 
expected ways, and that no channel of research should be thrown out of court 
simply because it appears “‘too advanced” for some observers. I believe that ex- 
tensive deductive systems like my own in fact embody Rogers’s own conviction 
that “empirical study must start from a few relatively simple guesses at what 
generalities hold.” My basic hypotheses are exactly such guesses, and the model 
world they inhabit is designed to move them into empirical significance. If such 
models aid in guiding empirical research—as they certainly have in the past— 
or even if they merely provide enlightening insights into politics, I believe they 
are a methodologically sound way in which to advance our knowledge of reality. 

ANTHONY Downs 

University of Chicago 


ON THE USE OF ROLL-CALL ANALYSES: A REPLY 
TO R. T. FROST 


In the September, 1959 issue of this Review (p. 792), R. T. Frost criticized 
a methodological device widely utilized in the study of legislative behavior, the 
analysis of roll-call votes, and my research on metropolitan and outstate align- 
ment which included this type of analysis (this Review, December, 1958, p. 
1051), I should like to respond to these criticisms in Frost’s order: (1) the useful- 
ness of roll-call analyses in the study of legislative behavior; (2) the selection of 
particular experiences for the testing of beliefs about urban-rural conflict; and 
(3) the need for studies of legislative treatment of metropolitan-interest legisla- 
tion. 

The usefulness of roll-call analyses in the study of legislative behavior. Following 
the pioneering studies of Lowell and Rice this tool of analysis has been increas- 
ingly used, as evidenced by the studies of Truman, MacRae, Belknap, Farris, 
Keefe, Turner, Riker, Jewell and many others. Recent methodological refine- 
ments such as scale analysis, factor analysis, and application of game theory 
promise to make it an even more powerful tool. Although certain aspects of 
legislative behavior do not lend themselves to this type of study (¢.g., some com- 
mittee action, informal and interpersonal decision-making), the roll-call is use- 
ful in analyzing the formal and official position finally taken by legislators and 


the conflict of groups over questions of public policy. On these matters the roll- 
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call precisely reveals the end-product of the informal processes, positions taken 
by legislators regardless ofs-how these positions are reached. In the study of 
Illinois and Missouri, roll-call analyses thus disclosed that, for whatever rea- 
sons, metropolitan delegations frequently disagreed within themselves and 
seldom disagreed with non-metropolitan delegations. 

Roll-call analyses of whole legislative sessions are well suited for charting the 
topography of legislative conflict and for exploring general propositions such as 
“there is little conflict between political parties over public policy” or “there is 
extensive conflict between metropolitan and outstate legislators.” Roll-call 
analysis is useful in suggesting revisions of generalizations which have never 
been adequately tested and in providing more refined hypotheses for further 
testing. 

One criticism was that some important conflicts are resolved before roll- 
call, and so are not subject to roll-call analysis. This may be true to a greater or 
lesser extent in some legislatures. The extensive use of roll-calls by careful 
scholars mentioned above indicates that they believe most significant conflicts 
show up in roll-calls of the legislatures they studied. Thus the answer to Frost’s 
criticism rests in choosing between the judgment of the researcher familiar with 
the practices of the legislature he studies, and the judgment of his critics who 
may be familiar with that legislature. I concluded that in the situations to 
which I applied roll-call analysis most important conflicts show up at that 
stage. 

A second criticism related to the inclusion of all roll-calls which have elicited 
legislative conflict. In exploratory studies this type of analysis should not pro- 
ceed from a priori assumptions about the “importance” of particular decisions 
over others; to do so might well preclude discovery of areas of conflict which in 
reality are more important than a prior judgment indicated. A policy issue “un- 
important” to the outsider may look otherwise to the legislators and may gen- 
erate conflict quite’significant for the study of legislative behavior. This ap- 
proach thus concentrates on legislators and their behavior rather than on areas 
of public policy in which a researcher may, for one reason or another, have an 
interest or commitment. Following roll-call analyses which chart the terrain 
come further studies proceeding from limited hypotheses relating to behavior 
on a particular issue of public policy. 

I am not able to share Frost’s “distress.” Every tool has its limitations. Roll- 
call studies have their own, yet still provide a highly useful means for the study 
of legislative behavior. 

The selection of particular situations for the testing of beliefs about urban-rural 
conflict. The literature on urban-rural conflict generally fails to deal with the 
variables of party and intra-urban conflict which often distort analyses of 
metropolitan-outstate relationships. Among the reasons for selecting Illinois and 
Missouri was that the political divisions within the metropolitan delegations 
provided the opportunity of controlling these variables. For example, had these 
delegations overridden partisan considerations by standing together against 


rural delegations, there would have been reason to conclude that there is a real 
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basis for the usual “urban vs. rural” hypothesis. Since this seldom happened, 
and since a united metropolitan delegation was almost always on the winning 
side, I concluded that “urban-rural” conflict was a minor side-show in compari- 
son with the real struggle within the metropolitan areas and between the par- 
ties. Thus, rather than ‘“muddying the analytical waters,” I concluded that this 
type of analysis makes clearer an analytical picture usually distorted by ignor- 
ing party and intra-urban conflicts. To ignore these would be to ignore one o° 
the most important contemporary phenomena relating to metropolitan issues. 

Limited resources made it impossible for my study to include an adequate 
sample of all states. At this exploratory stage a rich variety of situations is 
available for building a body of useful research. Illinois and Missouri provideu 
data for two-party states with unipolar and bipolar metropolitan concentra- 
tions. Studies of one-party states, states with wider variations in size of cities, 
and states with very little rural population will be valuable in testing proposi- 
tions about urban-rural relationships and the impact of urbanism on state de- 
cision-making. The chief caveat is that the research designs be carefully drawn 
and that the studies be cumulative and replicable. The charge that data from 
any particular state are “weak” is hardly relevant. 

The need for studies of legislative treatment of metropolitan~interest legislation. 
The conclusions from my research on Illinois and Missouri were explicitly 
limited to the roll-call staze in those states. Further studies are necessary to 
test these conclusions. One type of study is the more limited case study of 
particular aspects of public policy relating to the metropolitan area. Frost's 
examination of one session of the New Jersey legislature attempted such an anal- 
ysis. However, I suggest that the research design for such a study must include 
careful and precise definitions of what is in the metropolitan interest. Rather 
than proceeding from the simple assumption that metropolitan interests are 
“pro-labor, housing, city roads, major municipal personnel bills, pork-barrel for 
cities, cte.” (Frost’s defini-ion), the researcher must recognize that a city con- 
tains diverse and often contradictory demands, heterogeneous populations, and 
intra-urban political conflicts. Since the metropolitan legislators’ perceptions 
of the metropolitan interest may be crucial to their behavior, these perceptions 
must be carefully compare! with metropolitan interest identified by other tests. 
Conclusions regarding metropolitan-outstate conflict can be safely reached only 
after (1) the behavior of both metropolitan and outstate legislators has been 
carefully related to the treatment of the legislation; (2) the treatment of rural- 
interest bills and bills concerning the whole state are available for comparison 
with treatment of metropolitan-interest bills; and (8) some attempt has been 
made to control party conflict as a variable which may become confused with 
metropolitan-outstate conflict. Frost did not choose to proceed in this manner. 

Unless such provisions are made in the research design, it is possible that the 
conclusions reached will be insupportable. 


Davin R. DERGE 
Indiana University 
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COPYRIGHTS AND REPRINTS 


Sir: 


It is high time that learned societies and professional associations of scholars 
took cognizance of a growing and, I should say, evil practice on the part of 
college-text publishers, of making up books out of other people’s writings. These 
are so-called ‘‘books of readings” or “introductions” to this or that discipline or 
combinations of disciplines; they are clip and paste jobs with sometimes a pat 
on the head, of two or three lines, for the original author and sometimes no more 
than a cavalier nod in his direction in the form of a footnote. 

In any case, this is easy money for the compiler and the publisher and a poor 
way (as regards scholarship and teaching) of getting a book together. 

But what I wish to protest against is that apparently the practice is develop- 
ing among publishers of not even asking the authors for their permission to ap- 
pear in these collections, some of which are very sorry performances indeed; 
they simply ask their fellow-publishers (despite the fact that usually copyrights 
are held by authors) who, because they are in the same cheap game themselves, 
readily give their consent. The defenseless author does not know he is being 
used until he comes across the work by accident. Needless to say, in this kind of 
flim-flam, no one bothers to talk of compensation for reprinting. 

Time was when compensation was the ordinary and honorable procedure 
with permission first obtained from the author before the publisher (simply as a 
matter of courtesy) was approached. 

I recently had an outrageous experience in which I found myself reprinted 
three times in a mélange which purported to be an introduction to the social 
sciences, This was done without my knowledge, consent, or, of course, any com- 
pensation. In fact, the publisher resented my asking for three free copies of the 
book and, after an exchange of a number of letters, ended up grudgingly by 
sending me one, and that one a paperback. 

I am calling upon learned societies to protect their members against this sort 
of high-handed treatment and to formulate rules for permissions and compensa- 
tion. It is all very well—and proper— to protest against the Russian piracy of 
American books; but piracy at home is equally reprehensible. 

Louis M. HACKER 

Pennsylvania State University 


CRITICAL NOTE 


SHAFTESBURY ON LOCKE 


JASON ARONSON 
University of Chicago 


Among historians of political theory an ac- 
cepted opinion regarding the meaning, spirit 
and intentions of John Locke prevails: that 
he was in agreement with Hooker and the 
tradition vis-d-vis natural law; that he was 
friendly to Christianity, and against Hobbes. 
Like all accepted views, this one is in need of 
reexamination. In this connection it may be of 
only subsidiary but nevertheless genuine im- 
portance, to consider the opinions of Locke 
entertained by his own age, especially the 
opinions of highly intelligent and articulate 
men who knew him personally. One such man 
was Shaftesbury. This note will set forth the 
view of Locke formed by his eminent pupil. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper (1671-1713), Third 
Earl of Shaftesbury, was born of a prominent 
Whig family, his grandfather (the notorious 
“Achitophel” of Dryden’s poem) having been 
among the chief founders of the Whig Party. 
Shaftesbury was a Whig not only by birth but 
also by education. The First Earl had met 
John Locke, then a student of medicine, while 
on a visit to Oxford seeking a remedy for his 
illness. Under Locke’s direction, he underwent 
an operation which, the grandson reports, 
“saved his life and was the most wonderful of 
that kind that had been heard of till that 
time.” After this incident, Shaftesbury relates, 
“Grandfather soon began to use him [Locke] 
as a friend, and consult with him on all affairs 
of state.” So deep was the First Earl’s admira- 
tion for Locke that he entrusted him exclus- 
ively with his grandson’s education. From 
Shaftesbury’s own account: 


I was his more peculiar charge, being as eldest son taken 
by my grandfather and bred under his immediate care, 
Mr. Locke having the absolute direction of my education, 
and to whom, next to my immediate parents, as I must own 
the greatest obligation, so I have ever preserved the highest 
gratitude and duty. I could wish that my time and health 
would permit me to be longer in the account of my friend 
and foster-father, Mr. Locke.t 


1 Benjamin Rand (ed.), The Life, Unpublished Lettera 
and Philosophical Regimen of Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury 
(London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1900), pp. 329, 330, 
332, hereinafter referred to as Letters. This letter, dated 
February 8, 1705, refers to the meeting of the First Earl 
with Locke in 1666, 


Shaftesbury entered public life in 1695, when 
he was elected to Parliament as member for 
Poole. In 1699 he succeeded his grandfather as 
the Earl of Shaftesbury (his father having died 
in the interim), and attended the House of 
Lords until King William’s death in 1702. His 
political reputation was that of an ardent 
Whig, “a typical example of the Whig aris- 
tocracy of the time.”? 

As is well known, however, Shaftesbury 
achieved greater fame as a writer than as a 
statesman, becoming one of the major literary 
figures of the late 17th century. His ideas were 
widely adopted by popular writers in England, 
and his Characteristics? played a large part in 
determining the content of English literature. 
His “genteel style” led Goldsmith to observe 
that Shaftesbury had “more imitators in 
Britain than any other writer” he knew, “all 
faithfully preserving his blemishes, but un- 
happily not one of his beauties.” His influence 
on the Continent appears also to have been 
considerable. Montesquieu, in his Pensées 


. Diverses, referred to Shaftesbury as ‘‘one of the 


four great poets.” Herder, a later admirer, 
declared that this “wrtuoso of humanity” had 
contributed much to the philosophy of Leibniz, 
Diderot, Lessing and Mendelssohn, and indeed 
had “exercised a marked influence upon the 
best heads of the century... .”4 More recent 
writers have credited him with an important 
influence on Rousseau.’ 


2R. L. Brett, The Third Earl of Shaftesbury: A Study 
in Bighteenth Century Literary Theory (London: Hutchin- 
son’s University Library, 1951), pp. 34 ff. 

3 His works as known to the eighteenth century, were first 
published in the following order: (1) Inquiry Concerning 
Virtue, published without authority by John Tolland, 1699; 
(2) A Letter Concerning Enthusiasm, 1708; (3) The Moralists: 
A Philosophical Rhapsody, 1709; (4) Sensus Communis, an 
Essay upon the Freedom of Wit and Humour, 1709; (5) 
Soliloquy, or Advice to an Author, 1710; (6) Characteristics 
of Men, Manners, Opinions, and Times, 1711, which con- 
tains the previous essays and also Miscellaneous Reflections; 
(7) Tablature of the Judgment of Hercules, 1713. 

4C. A. Moore, “Shaftesbury and the Ethical Poets in 
England, 1700-1760," PMLA, Vol. 31 (1916), pp. 264-325. 

$ See Dorothy B. Schlegel, Shaftesbury and the French 
Deisits (Chapel Hill: Univergity of North Carolina Press, 
1956), ch. vii, ‘Rousseau, the Popularizer of Shaftesbury’a 
Philosophy,” 
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The present article, however, is not meant 
to be an exposition of Shaftesbury’s thought. 
It deals only with his views on Locke, insofar 
as they can be pieced together from his some- 
what scattered statements. The obvious am- 
biguities and contradictions in Locke’s writ- 
ings? have for so long been a subject of con- 
troversy that to add more words to the debate 
might perhaps be thought unnecessary, but 
for the fact that Shaftesbury’s views merit 
more than passing consideration. Shaftesbury’s 
closeness to Locke rendered him singularly 
competent to comprehend his tutor’s system 
and appreciate its originality before it became 
the common coin of later decades. His Whig 
loyalties, moreover, allay any suspicion that 
his critical observations on Locke may have 
been informed by sympathetic or romantic at- 
tachments to the old monarchy.’ Finally, his 
eminent literary skill and his range as a writer 
—Shaftesbury wrote on ethics and aesthetics 
as well as on current political questions—lead 
one to expect that he had a wider vision than 
many other partisans of the ‘Glorious Revo- 
lution,” and may well have seen problems 
where they saw only occasions for applause. 

Shaftesbury’s estimation of Locke is not im- 
mediately accessible, since as far as this writer 
has been able to ascertain, he does not mention 
Locke by name even once in his works pub- 
lished during his lifetime." Polemics against 
Hobbes, on the other hand, are to be found in 
abundance. His failure to take issue with 
Locke explicitly, together with his frequent 
tirades against Hobbes, may tempt his reader 
to the conclusion that Shaftesbury had been 


6 Sabine, for example, refers to “the confusions which 
abound below the surface of his superficially simple theory.” 
George H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1950), p. 524. j 

? That Shaftesbury was fully committed to the aims of 
the “Glorious Revolution” is to be seen frequently, for 
example, in passages such as the following, where he be- 
stows the highest praise on the institutions established by 
the Whig Settlement: "My zeal for the Revolution, and for 
that principle which effected it, made me active for the 
support of the government” (Letters, p. 311); and “We 
have the notion of a public, and a constitution; how a. legis- 
lature and executive are modelled. We... can reason justly 
on the balance of power and property.... By a balance 
of power and by a restraint of good laws and limitations 
[we] secure the public liberty.” Shaftesbury, Characteristics 
of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, ete., ed. John M. 
Robertson, 2 vols. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1900), 
I, pp. 63, 73. Hereinafter cited as Characteristics. 

8 There is a single reference in Shaftesbury's Second 
Characters (published posthumously), which will be cited 
below. But that book comes down to us more as s compila- 
tion of notes than in finished frm, and so cannot be regarded 
as on the same plane with those works Shaftesbury guided 
through the preas. . 
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wholly converted to the principles of his pre- 
ceptor.” For if, as the generally accepted 
opinion has it, Locke and Hobbes are classic 
antagonists, it might be supposed that a 
protegé of Locke should naturally have dis- 
paraged the execrable but wonderfully in- 
genious foe of free institutions. His silence re- 
garding Locke might be taken as a sign of 
veneration. Thus one might conclude that the 
present-day view of Locke is verified by the 
opinion of Locke’s own age. 

But this, I shall argue, would be an er- 
roneous and superficial judgment. Closer ex- 
amination discloses that Shaftesbury’s reti- 
cence regarding Locke cannot be taken simply 
as implied agreement. The explanation of 
Shaftesbury’s silence about Locke is not to be 
found in his published works, but in his letters, 
In a letter to Stanhope, he reveals his self- 
imposed restraint: 

Thus I have ventured to make you the greatest confidence 
in the world, which is that of my philosophy, even against 
my old tutor and governor, whose name is so established in 


the world, but with whom I ever concealed my differences 
as much as possible.10 


This is surely not the language of a man who 
regarded Locke’s doctrines as beyond re- 
proach. We have already seen evidence of 
Shaftesbury’s “gratitude and duty” to Locke. 
We may thus surmise that prudence and 
delicacy, rather than unqualified approval, 
prevented him from contending with his old 
“friend and foster-father” in public. Even in his 
private correspondence, as evidenced in the 
above passage, Shaftesbury speaks of Locke 
guardedly and in confidence. 

Despite this circumspection, he did noten- 
tirely avoid divulging his judgments concern- 
ing Locke. To present these statements, and 
through them to arrive at an adequate notion 
of the nature of the “differences” to which he 
alluded, will be the purpose of the remainder 
of this paper. 

The most striking clue is that Locke is 
mentioned most often in connection with his 
reputed opponent, Hobbes. Writing to Michael 
Ainsworth, Shaftesbury expresses cogently his 
divergence from his contemporaries in his 
estimate of Locke: 


5 This appears to be the attitude of Basil Willey, who 
writes: ‘Shaftesbury adds, in the more sober tone of a 
disciple of Locke, that we shall best provide against human 
ambition, not by surrendering to a Leviathan, but by a 
‘right Division and Balance of Power, and by the Restraint 
of good Laws and Limitations, which may secure the publick 
Liberty.’ The Eighteenth Century Background (London: 
Chatto and Windus, 1946), p. 68. 

10 Letters, p. 418. 


CRITICAL NOTE 


In general truly it has happened that all those they call 
freo writers now-a-days have espoused those principles 
which Mr. Hobbes sct a-foot in this last age. Mr. Locke, as 
much as I admire him on account of other writings (viz. 
on government, policy, trade, coin, education, toleration, 
ete.), and as well as I knew him . . . did, however, go in the 
self-same tract, and is followed by the Tindals, and all the 
other ingenious free authors of our time! 


These remarks reveal that while Shaftesbury 
may have been in general agrecment with 
Locke as to the practical policies of the Whig 
party, he was far from being his confirmed 


disciple. He clearly objected to something in’ 


Locke which he perceived to be present also in 
Hobbes. 

In the passage immediately following, 
Shaftesbury makes a bolder charge: 


It was Mr. Locke that struck the home blow: for Mr. 
Hobbes’ characterand base slavish principle: ingovernment 
took off the poison of his philosophy. 'Twas Mr. Locke that 
struck at all fundamentals, threw all order and virtue out 
of the world and made the very ideas of thesc .. . unnatural 
and without foundation in our minds,? 


Here it appears that in Shaftesury’s view 
the presumed antagonism between Hobbes and 
Locke was spurious. Shaftesbury :.ttempts to 
rectify that misapprehension by effecting a 
dramatic reversal of their accustomed roles. 
The burden of his objection is that he saw 
embodied in Locke’s writings certuin Hobbes- 
ian principles, which, because they were ren- 
dered more palatable by being construed to 
lead to libertarian consequences, constituted a 
potentially greater danger." 

This formulation, besides its intrinsic in- 
terest, is noteworthy on another account. It 
reveals Shaftesbury to have been at odds not 
only with his Whig colleagues, brt also with 
what in later generations has come to be the 
accepted interpretation of Locke, especially as 
he is invidiously compared to Hobbes. What 
Shaftesbury calls Hobbes’s “base slavish 
principles” have so frequently provoked deri- 
sion that by now we are rather callous to anti- 


n Leiters of the Earl of Shaftesbury to a Student at the 
University (Printed first in the year 1716), pp. 44, 45. 
Hereinafter cited as Letters io a Student, 

1: Ibid., p. 45. 

u Compare, for example, the folowing view: “The 
moralistic strain so significant with Loclo is absent in 
Hobbes’ writings.” Alan Grimes, American Political Thought 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1955), p. 64: see also C, E, 
Vaughan, Studies in the History of Political P:.ilosophy Before 
and After Rousseau (Manchester: Manche ter University 
Press, 1939), pp. 22, 23, 51-54, 130-133; an | J. W. Gough, 
ed., The Second Treatise of Civil Governme t and A Letter 
Concerning Toleration (Oxford: Basil Black ~ell, 1946), pp. 
Vii-XXXVI, passim. 
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Hobbesian pasquinades.™ It is a different case 
with Locke.eHistory has treated him much 
more kindly. It is therefore all the more inter- 
esting that Shaftesbury saw a danger in those 
teachings which are now generally regarded as 
only salutary. 

The paramount danger of the new teachins, 
in Shaftesbury’s view, consisted in the threat. 
to “order and virtue.” Apparently he did rot 
place much weight on Locke’s “laws of naturo” 
as a buttress to virtue. In fact at one point he 
seems to deny that Locke’s was a natural law 
in the proper sense of the term. 


.. if you take but any remarkable word of his [Locke], s> 
in particular the word law; which leads him into so many 
labyrinths, and was the reason why, after having found 
out other sorts of laws, he wanted a law for fashion end 
opinion, And this according to him was virtue and honesty." 


Locke’s teaching, as Shaftesbury understood 
it, threatened to destroy virtue because it 
ultimately denied to virtue a natural, non- 
transitory basis: 


... Virtue, according to Mr. Locke, has no other measure, 
law, or rule, than fashion or custom; morality, justice, 
equity, depend only on Jaw and will.... And thus neither 
right nor wrong, virtue nor vice, are anything in themselv ^; 
nor is there any trace or idea of them naturally imprinted 
on human minds, Experience and our catechism teach u~ 
ali hs 


That he identified Locke on this score with 
Hobbes becomes clear if one compares ihe 
above passage to another, from the Charactcr- 
istics, in which Shaftesbury addresses himself 
to modern philosophers, including Hobbes: 


So far are our modern moralists from condemning rny 
unnatural vices or corrupt manners, whether in our own 
or in foreign climates, that they would have vice it- li 


4 To illustrate: “[Apologists for Hobbes] are forced by 
mere shame to disavow his theories.” Vaughan, op. ^d.. 
p. 53, 

15 Locke, in his Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
(BE. II, ch. xxviii, par. 7), enumerates three “lawr,” viz., 
the divine law, the civil law, and the law of opinion or renu- 
tation, which he also calls the “philosophic” law (par. 19). 
Shaftesbury’s criticism here is directed against the third oi 
these which Locke describes as the law by which “men 
judge whether their actions are... virtues or vic's” 
Shaftesbury proceeds to criticize Locke’s “law” as folli v1: 
“As if writing to the Italian or other good masters, or undsr- 
standers of music, he had said that the law of harmony was 
opinion; or writing to the makers or scholars in stati ry 
or architecture, he had said in general that the law of di ier 
or beauty in these designing arts had been opinion... . 
Had Mr. Locke been a virtuoso he would not have phil o- 
phized thus. For harmony is the beauty, the accord, the 
proportion of sounds; and harmony is harmony by nat ire, 
let particuar ears be ever so bad, or let men judge ever sn 
ill of music. So is architecture gmd its beauty the same, and 
founded in nature, let men’s fancy be ever so Gothic... 
the same is the case of virtue and honesty.” Letiers, p. 116. 

16 Letters to a Student, p. 47. ° 
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appear as natural as virtue, and from the worst examples 
would represent to us that ‘all actions are naturally in- 
different; that they have no note or character good or ill 
in themselves, but are distinguished by mere fashion, law, 
arbitrary decree’, Wonderful philosophy!!? 


Locke, Shaftesbury protested, not only had 
weakened virtue by challenging its natural 
basis but he worked further havoe by expound- 
ing a morality which would make man servile 
and mercenary. It is on this point that 
Shaftesbury turns most explicitly on his 
former tutor. Shortly after Locke’s death a 
letter of his to Anthony Collins got abroad in 
which he had restated his moral and religious 
convictions and said that life in this world is 
but “a scene of vanity,” and man can find real 
satisfaction only in the consciousness of doing 
right and in the hope of a future life. Shaftes- 
bury’s criticism of the letter is highly revealing. 
He refuses to see in it the message of a dying 
philosopher; and takes this occasion to send 
his disciple a “‘counter-charge.” It is necessary 
to quote here in full, for these sentences 
epitomize Shaftesbury’s arguments against 
Locke. “Consciousness,” he writes to a friend, 


is indeed a high term, but those who can be conscious of 
doing no good, but what they are frighted or bribed into, 
can make but a sorry account of it, as I imagine. The use 
I would have you make of it [memory] is, that our life, 
thank heaven, has been a scene of friendship of long dura- 
tion, with much and solid satisfaction, founded on the 
consciousness of doing good for good’s sake, without any 
farther regards, nothing being truly pleasing or satisfactory 
but what is thus acted disinterestedly, generously, and 
freely.... 

Thus runs my charge to yousomething different (as you 
see) from the admired one given by our deceased acquaint- 
ance [Locke]. Life is vain (‘tis true) to those who make it 
so. And let those cry vanity for they have reason.... As 
for other offices more immediately human, and of the ra- 
tional kind, such as friendship, justice, generosity, acts 
of love and such like; the exposing of health or fortune, 
spending of it, throwing it away, laying it readily down for 
others--for friends, for country, for fellow creatures— 
these are no happiness (’tis supposed); no solid satisfaction 
without a reward. ... The philosophers of our day are 
largely given to wealth and bugbears; and philosophy seems 
at present to be the study of making virtue burdensome 


17 Characteristics, I, p. 227. 
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and death uneasy. Much good may do those improvers of 
misery and diminishers of all that is good in life. I am 
contented that they should ery, Vanity! For our part, let 
us, on the contrary, make the most of life and least of 
death. The certain way for this being (as I conceive)... 
throwing aside selfishness, mercenariness, and such servile 
thoughts as unfit us for this worid,18 


Shaftesbury feared that the teachings of 
Locke, inasmuch as they resembled those of 
Hobbes in decisive respects, would lay the 
foundation for a mill of hedonism, destroying 
all ‘‘disinterestedness and generosity.” His per- 
ception of this underlying pattern in Hobbes 
and Locke led him to pass the following 
judgment: 

Hence Hobbes, Locke, ete., still the same man, same genus 
at bottom.—‘Beauty is nothing. —‘Virtue is nothing.’— 
But these are the greatest realities of things, especially the 


beauty and order of the affections. These philosophers... 
may be called by one common name, viz., barbar{[ians].!® 


To sum up: As far as I have seen, these are 
the only utterances by Shaftesbury on Locke’s 
teaching which contain judgments on that 
teaching. I am unaware of a single statement 
in Shaftesbury’s published works that express 
agreement with or praise for Locke’s doctrines 
identified with Locke by name.?° That there 
are no such passages strengthens the con- 
clusion derived from the above criticisms 
which Shaftesbury did not intend for the 
public eye, viz., that Locke and Hobbes were 


` to his mind “‘still the same man.” 


18 Letters, pp. 345, 346, 347. This critique appears to be 
in tension with Shaftesbury’s previous observation that for 
Locke virtue had “no other measure, law, or rule, than 
fashion or custom, etc.” But we must remember that in the 
passage of the Essay Concerning Human Understanding to 
which reference has already been made, Locke admits 
“the divine law ... whether promulgated to [men] by the 
light of nature, or the voice of revelation.” Yet this divine 
law sanctions 2 mercenary morality. 

19 Shaftesbury, Second Characters; or the Language of 
Forms (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1914), pp. 
104-105. 

20 It should be understood that this observation applies 
to the principles of Locke’s teaching; for, as has been shown 
above, Shaftesbury did agree with Locke on certain prac- 
tical Whig policies. 


TEACHING NOTE 
THREE EXPERIMENTS IN POLITICAL GAMING 


LINCOLN P. BLOOMFIELD AND NORMAN J. PADELFORD 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Considerable interest has been aroused re- 
garding the simulation of political events 
through the technique of the “political exer- 
cise,” a variant of the more traditional type 
of military “‘war-game,” for the study of inter- 
national political situations. 

For many years models of UN General As- 
semblies and Security Councils have been held 
on an intercollegiate basis, and before World 
War II of the League Council and Assembly. 
Mock nominating conventions have been held 
for several decades and have been an impor- 
tant element in the education of students in 
the national political process. Moot courts 
have been used by many law schools to intro- 
duce students to judicial proceedings and to 
sharpen their capacity for legal presentation. 
Graduate seminars in various universities have 
tried variants of these and other institutional 
devices to motivate student investigations of 
particular problems. Last year at M.I.T. in a 
course on American Diplomacy Lucian Pye 
and Warner Schilling directed a diplomatic 
exercise involving a series of simulated crises in 
the Middle Hast and Asia. This was run over 
a four-week period after the students had spent 
several weeks preparing papers setting forth 
the main policy goals of a chosen country and 
an outline of policy for achieving these goals. 
The crises were brought before the players by 
means of a “World Newspaper,” prepared by 
the faculty, containing “news items,” com- 
ments, rumors and “leaks” on various acts or 
intended moves. Systematic experimentation 
with political gaming, at the acult level, for 
the purpose of exploring questions of foreign 
policy, national interest, and national security 
for very practical purposes has been tried for 
some time by the staff of the RAND Corpora- 
tion. This is described in a Memorandum of 
the RAND Corporation, released in November 
19581 

This paper is a brief report on a series of 
experiments held at M.I.T, with political 
gaming on problems of international affairs 

1 “Experimental Research on Political Gaming,” Social 


Science Division Memorandum P-1540-R‘', dated Novem- 
ber 10, 1958 (Santa Monica: The RAND Corporation). 


to see what research and teaching values this 
technique may yield. One exercise—the so- 
called Endicott House game—was conducted 
under the auspices of United Nations Project 
at the Center for International Studies, cm- 
ploying senior faculty and research personnel 
drawn from M.1.T., Harvard, Yale, and 
Columbia. Two other exercises were held under 
the Political Science Section, drawing upon 
undergraduates. 

The exercise organized by the Center for 
International Studies revolved around a hypo- 
thetical international crisis stemming from 
the demise of the head of the Polish govern- 
ment. This was fixed a year hence in game 
time. Game activity involved simulated stra- 
tegic planning and policy decision by teams 
representing the principal states of the world, 
diplomatic negotiation, and both a UN Secur- 
ity Council and a General Assembly session. 
Playing time was compressed into three days. 
The experiment was designed to ascertain 
whether an exercise devoted to role-playing by 
a group of leading scholars and experts, 
eminently qualified with respect to knowledge 
of the national interests and foreign policies of 
various countries, would produce significant 
predictive indications about a comparable 
real-life crisis involving East-West relations. 
It was also conceived with a view to learning 
what other “sophisticated” uses there might 
be of the game technique in studying interna- 
tional affairs, as adjuncts to policy planning, 
decision-making, or advanced professional re- 
search, 

The two exercises with undergraduates were 
focussed upon the Berlin crisis as it existed in 
January 1959 and again in March and April 
1959. The first involved 90 undergradvates 
from the International Relations course at 
M.1.T., and was concentrated in a period of 
one week culminating in a model UN General 
Assembly lasting the equivalent of one day. 
The second exercise was held with some 40 
political science majors from Harvard, Yale, 
Dartmouth, and M.I T. This was played over 
a six-week period, including two weeks devoted 
to diplomatic intercourse in which formal 
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notes were exchanged between the seven states 
represented and missions sent back and forth 
between the teams. It was brought to a climax 
with a two-day Foreign Ministers’ meeting. 
These exercises with undergraduates were spe- 
cifically designed to explore the educational 
value of political gaming as a teaching device 
in international relations. In particular, they 
were viewed as experiments to ascertain 
whether student role-playing here would yield 
results of a nature that could not be equally 
produced by normal procedures of classroom 
lectures, seminar discussion, readings, or the 
preparation of individual papers. Other objects 
were to develop student thinking upon the 
issues and variety of national viewpoints and 
possible courses of action entailed in a major 
international crisis that could conceivably lead 
to hostilities; and to test out before a student 
body the popularly held assumption that 
reference of a Great Power crisis, such as 
Berlin, to a United Nations meeting or to a 
high level conference could actually ‘‘solve” 
the problems underlying the surface mani- 
festations of a crisis. 


I, THE GAMES IN PLAN AND IN PRACTICE 


Selection of the Problem. Perhaps the most 
difficult preliminary decision in staging exer- 
cises of this nature is the choice of the problem; 
at least this was our experience. In the early 
planning for the Endicott House game it was 
agreed that the problem must embrace several 
features; it had to represent an international 
crisis sufficiently grave so that governments 
would predictably react in one form or another 
over a real-life period comparable to that per- 
mitted for the exercise. Secondly, it must ad- 
mit of diplomatic and political rather than 
primarily, or purely, military treatment. 
Thirdly, it should focus on the special areas in 
which the Center and the main players were 
best qualified. Finally, it should be relevant to 
the research project to which it was tied, 
namely, United States interests in the United 
Nations. > 

In the case of the undergraduate games, 
three additional considerations figured in the 
choices: (1) the problem should have enough 
inherent importance to warrant inclusion in a 
class or seminar in international relations, for 
the education of undergraduates as intelligent 
citizens; (2) it should be so exigent that stu- 
dents, in the roles of responsible officers of 
state, would be quickl¥ challenged to active 
and imaginative effort; and (3) it should not 
only be susceptible of student comprehension 
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and rationalization but also demonstrate 
meaningfully points that had been taken up as 
theories, abstractions, or historical examples in 
preceding portions of undergraduate study. 

For the senior game at Endicott House, a 
game based on Poland offered a number of ad- 
vantages, among them the strong capabilities 
in Soviet affairs in the Cambridge community 
and the prospect of confronting experts on such 
other areas as Arab-Asian affairs with the 
problem of a highly dangerous situation in 
Eastern Europe, which is all too frequently 
minimized in non-European approaches to in- 
ternational political problems. (Among the 
alternative problems initially considered for 
the Center game were: revolt in East Ger- 
many, Communist take-over in Syria, an 
India-Pakistani war over Kashmir, nationali- 
zation of the Panama Canal, civil war in the 
Union of South Africa, Chinese attack upon 
Quemoy and Matsu, renewed Arab-Israeli war, 
British-Yemeni hostilities, Soviet attack on 
Yugoslavia, Indonesian attack on West New 
Guinea, Chinese attack on Hongkong, and a 
Polish change of regime. Given the criteria 
specified above, the choices were ultimately 
narrowed down to the last alternative.) 

The problem put to the players at the open- 
ing of this game consisted of a change in 
regime in Poland, involving the formation of 
a provisional government committed to the 
holding of new elections and the creation of a 
rump pro-Soviet regime within the Soviet 
military perimeter around Legnica. When the 
game opened, the atmosphere was tense but no 
irrevocable military or political commitments 
had been made as yet by the great powers. 
During the game the basic American strategy 
was to follow a cautious policy dictated by the 
primary aim of keeping the Polish crisis 
localized and avoiding Soviet military inter- 
vention. Soviet strategy unfolded, on the other 
hand, with the prime object of ensuring that 
under no circumstances could changes be per- 
mitted which would take Poland effectively 
outside the Soviet orbit and the Warsaw Pact. 
Other teams sought to keep the crisis con- 
tained and to urge the principals to seek ad- 
justment by peaceful means. 

For the student exercises a number of possi- 
ble alternatives also were considered. But at 
the turn of the year, and again in the spring, 
one issue clearly dominated the international 
scene: Berlin. This was of such commanding 
attention in the public mind, and of suffi- 
ciently uncertain outcome, that it was chosen 
for both student games. 


TEACHING NOTE 


The first undergraduate game cast the issue 
before a UN forum in order to elucidate the 
powers and limitations of the United Nations 
for the students; this was the general topic the 
International Relations course was then con- 
sidering. Making use of the November 1958 
Soviet note to the Western powers, the prob- 
lem was posed to the students ir terms of a 
hypothetical Soviet note to te Western 
powers declaring that full control cf Berlin and 
its transportation corridors to Western Ger- 
many would be handed over to the East Ger- 
man regime within 72 hours of the commence- 
ment of the game unless the powers acceded 
to the Soviet plan for making West Berlin a 
‘free city’? under United Nations cognizance. 
In this exercise Western strategy ceepted the 
idea of a General Assembly meeting but 
sought to obtain passage of a resolution that 
would permit retention of Western armed 
forces in West Berlin with the blessing of the 
United Nations. In the end the 1eams repre- 
senting the Western powers succeeded—most 
improbably—in persuading Japa: and India 
jointly to sponsor a resolution fer the main- 
tenance of the status quo in Berlin until such 
time as the Great Powers might agree on a 
German peace treaty. Soviet marsuvering, on 
the other hand, sought to line up support for 
passage of a resolution calling upon Western 
forces to depart Berlin in favor of a UN guard 
force. 

At the time of the second stucent exercise 
the world spotlight was concentrated upon the 
forthcoming Geneva meeting of the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers. This exercise took as its 
problem the issues to be discu:sed by the 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting, and was to cul- 
minate in a moot Foreign Ministerr’ conference. 
The object was to motivate stucent explora- 
tion of the underlying issues, to illustrate the 
functioning of an international conference, and 
to see if, in advance of the real meeting, and 
with the aid of available documentation and 
current news dispatches, the students would 
be able to arrive at an accord on Berlin. The 
simulated gathering accurately forecast what 
happened at Geneva in May and June, even 
to the point of stalemate, recess, and agree- 
ment to meet again. 

Time Span. An effective political exercise 
must be preceded and accompanied by a heavy 
investment of time on the part of those direct- 
ing and staffing the game, for the selection of 
a suitable problem, preparation o background 
papers and documentation, determination of 
ground rules, arrangement of physical sur- 
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roundings, supervision of proceedings, vm- 
piring, drafting “news items” to expedite, de- 
flect, or foevis game operations on the part o: 
certain or all of the participants, and for a 
post-mortem to clinch the substantive results 
or values of the exercise while it is fresh in ihe 
participants’ minds. 

In terms of budget and personnel, a gamc 
can be played effectively either with large o- 
small “casts,” and can involve a large outlay 
of money or almost none at all, depending 
upon the means available, the imagination o” 
the directors, and the level of talent sougit. 
Likewise, the gaming period can be conden -o^ 
in point of playing time, or it can be conducton 
with a fair correspondence to the amount of 
time that would actually elapse in a real-life 
situation. The time limits available, the rels- 
tive degree of the players’ familiarity with (he 
essential facts and with the policy positions o? 
the states they represent, and the depth of če- 
tail it is desired to bring out, are other factors 
that may vary from one local situation to 
another. 

For the Endicott House game conducted by 
the Center for International Studies, five days 
was believed to be the optimum duration for 
an exercise by experts. The unlikelihood of 
securing busy specialists of the desired calilur 
for that length of time, however, set a tne 
limit of three days. Correspondingly, the p! ob- 
lem laid before the participants simulate! ^ 
crisis likely to evoke immediate political and 
military responses by a large number of coun- 
tries, rather than a Situation likely to develo» 
in a leisurely fashion not demanding worldwide 
moves and counter-moves in its carly stage3. 

The preliminary estimate contemplate! 
starting the game with a one-hour briefing 
session and two further hours for players to 
enter into their roles. It was expected thet 
after lunch on day 1 players would begin to 
prepare communications, new objective info1- 
mation would be fed in by the Umpires, and 
that by the end of the first day a UN meeng 
would probably have been called for. The esti- 
mate for the second day anticipated thet 
teams would meet to review the situation, a 
Security Council meeting would probably he 
held in the morning, followed by a Gencral 
Assembly session either on that afternoon cr 
the next day, and that “diplomatic negotic- 
tions” would continue until noon of the third 
day, after which no new information would le 
brought in. The afternoon of day 3 would be 
devoted to a post-mortem evaluation of the 
exercise. 
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The Endicott House game, as played, con- 
formed generally to this format, even to the 
several UN sessions. Three major deviations 
emerged in the actual game: (1) no pause en- 
sued after the initial briefing and before moves 
were made; (2) little relatively new objective 
information was introduced by the Umpires 
(due largely to inventiveness on the part of the 
players themselves in initiating new “facts” or 
“reports’’); and (3) only part of the last after- 
noon was available for the post-mortem ses- 
sion. In retrospect, in each case the original 
plan would have been preferable. 


In the student games somewhat different 


time considerations governed. In the exercise 
conducted as an integral part of the Inter- 
national Relations course, the game period had 
to be fitted into other requirements of the 
course and curriculum. Three class periods 
were about all that could properly be devoted 
to one topic, given the other matters that 
claim attention in a general introductory 
course. Furthermore, during term time non- 
major students could hardly be asked to give 
more than an extra Friday evening and Satur- 
day to game activities. Accordingly, this game 
was confined to one week. The first class 
period was devoted to explaining the purpose 
and procedure of the game, analysing the prob- 
lem to be dealt with, dividing the class into 
teams, and handing out the previously pre- 
pared background documentation and special 
reading lists. The second class hour, with the 
students organized into teams, was devoted to 
defining the issues involved and the policy 
problems posed for each particular state, and 
selecting roles within teams. Before and during 
the third period each team was directed to 
prepare a two-page estimate of how it expected 
the international crisis to develop and a two- 
page policy memorandum outlining the policy 
it planned to follow and the principal moves it 
intended to make. 

When the game began, one hour was devoted 
to briefing on procedure and rules. This was 
followed by three hours of diplomatic negotia- 
tion, stretching over the dinner hour, during 
which the players remained in role, holding 
conferences and delegation and bloc meetings. 
By this time demand was strong for the con- 
vening of a General Assembly session (which 
had been visualized in the announced scheme 
of the game). This session lasted for two hours 
before adjournment for the night. In the 
morning of day 2, before a second session of 
the General Assembly convened, the teams 
took an hour to digest the morning “news- 
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paper,” which contained new items of infor- 
mation inserted by the Umpires. After passage 
of a resolution dealing with the crisis, which 
required about two hours of debate and lobby- 
ing, play was stopped and one hour was de- 
voted to a post-mortem on the model of the 
Endicott House procedure. 

In the second student game, for political 
science majors, much more time could appro- 
priately be allocated; this was visualized both 
as an element of professional training and as a 
climax to their more advanced study of inter- 
national affairs. The participants were usually 
members of seminars or honors groups already 
engaged in a study of the substantive problem 
posed for the game. They could properly and 
profitably invest a considerable amount of 
extra class time in background research, policy 
planning, decision-making, note writing, nego- 
tiating missions, and the holding of a high- 
level conference. Accordingly the exercise was 
planned to stretch over a fairly long period of 
time, to allow careful preparation and study as 
it proceeded: six weeks was allocated to game 
activity. Three of these weeks were devoted to 
problem analysis and policy preparation by 
each team meeting separately on its own cam- 
pus. Two weeks were then allowed for ex- 
changes of notes and the holding of bilateral 
and bloc conversations (the latter involving a 
fair amount of inter-university travel), with 
the teams then coming together at M.I.T. Two 
days were allotted for the Foreign Ministers’ 
conference. During this session one part of 
each team continued to enact the role of gov- 
ernment policy makers; some other members 
of each team engaged in routine diplomatic 
measures outside the conference with a view to 
influencing proceedings within it. Finally, two 
hours were devoted to a post-mortem session, 
again on the Endicott House model, to review 
strategies, moves made, lessons learned, and to 
share criticisms and suggestions. 

Preliminary Documentation. In all three ex- 
ercises, background papers and documentation 
were prepared in advance by the staff. In the 
Center game and in the first student game 
these included: (1) basic “news despatches” 
delineating the situation confronting the play- 
ers; (2) a background paper analogous to the 
kind of historical, geopolitical, and economic 
brief which an American delegate to the UN 
might be given along with his position paper; 
and (8) a short guide to the functions and 
procedures of the UN. In the Center exercise 
two additional papers were provided: (4) one 
entitled “The Armed Forces of Poland and 
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Soviet Forces in Poland,” to summarize for all 
participants the best available information on 
this subject; and (5) another entitled ‘The 
World at a Glance: September 1959,” which 
sought to portray the salient features of the 
world at the prospective time at which the 
game was staged. It should be added that in 
this game the participants were not told before 
they convened at Endicott House what prob- 
lem they would be dealing with. Indeed, great 
care was taken to keep “cover” on this in ad- 
vance in order that players’ reactions might 
simulate those of characteristically surprised 
governments. The only document they were 
given before convening for the game was paper 
number 5. . 

In the student games the staff prepared and 
circulated excerpts from approximately a 
dozen relevant documents, including the Pots- 
dam Declaration, other Four Power state- 
ments, and various directives. These provided 
all participants with a minimum pool of official 
documentation. The second student exercise 
stipulated that the world scene fc? the game 
would be what had been reported in The New 
York Times and what might later be so re- 
ported, up to the time of convening the moot 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting. All statements and 
developments reported in the Times were con- 
sidered binding upon all teams. This made it 
unnecessary to prepare and circulate papers 
(1) and (2) mentioned above. A brief paper on 
procedures in foreign ministers’ gatherings was 
also prepared and circulated. 

Format. The plan for the game conducted by 
the Center envisaged three separ:.te formats 
running concurrently or consecutively: bi- 
lateral diplomacy, a meeting of the Security 
Council, and a meeting of the UN General 
Assembly. In a three-day period no one of 
these could be comprehensively explored, and 
probably none would be entirely satisfactory 
as a genuine reflection of reality, But as an 
experiment it was justifiable to run the three 
formats, however unsatisfactorily, in order to 
give some guidance for the future. As the game 
developed, they did indeed materialize and no 
special stimulation was needed, save that 
during the first day the Umpires introduced a 
second issue into the playing—a crisis in 
Jordan—primarily to bring into activity many 
of the Afro-Asian representatives who were 
left with very little to do while the Great 
Powers wrestled with the initial stages of the 
Polish problem, but also to reflect the sort of 
two-ring reality one recalled from October 
1956. Without this second crisis the players 
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themselves might not have sought the first UN 
session that was held. 

The expericnce gained in the Endicott House 
game served as a guide in planning the two 
student exercises. The more limited back- 
ground of the student participants made it de- 
sirable to use no more than one format beyond 
the national planning and routine diplomacy 
stages, lest student effort be spread too thin in 
the day and a half or two days available for the 
conference stage. We wanted to concentrate 
their attention on the decision-making process 
as well as to expose them to diplomatic role 
playing. With enough time, however, there is 
no reason why students should not go through 
the three formats used in the Endicott House 
game. This indeed was attempted at the Model 
United Nations held at Montreal in the spring 
of 1950. 

Briefing and Umpires. In our judgment a 
briefing of all participants by a director is an 
important element in starting off the collective 
phase of an exercise in the right direction and 
spirit. This should normally include an outline 
of the nature and purpose of the game, the 
physical arrangements and the ground rules 
for its conduct. It allows an opportunity to 
clear up questions about the statement of the 
problem. It can also provide a convenient op- 
portunity for introducing the Umpires and 
clarifying their role, and for stressing the im- 
portance of players remaining in role through- 
out the game. 

It was found helpful in our exercises to point 
out some limits on the reality-nature of the 
game: for example, detailed intelligence esti- 
mates are not available to each team, which 
must therefore supply its own internal in- 
telligence; and in general the teams can only 
approximate their bases for decision and nego- 
tiation. It also seemed wise to discourage the 
players from precipitating an all-out war re- 
sponse to the situations if other responses ap- 
peared at all possible. At the same time we 
stressed that “natural” reactions were desired. 

No doubt a successful exercise could be con- 
ducted without the presence of Umpires. In 
our opinion, however, an Umpire (or Umpires) 
can be most helpful in furthering the objects of 
a game. An external authority brought in for 
this purpose lends both an air of impartiality 
in judging moves and an element of distinction 
as well. The Umpire passes upon the plausi- 
bility of teams’ moves. In general, Umpires 
should be permissive rajher than restrictive in 
their rulings. But occasions may arise (and did 
in our three exercises) where the Umpires have 
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no doubt in their minds that proposed moves 
by one team or another are quite unlikely to be 
made in real life by the goverhments simu- 
lated. In such a case the Umpires recommend 
that the team reconsider its plan and come 
forward with another proposal. When the 
gaming reaches a UN or conference phase, the 
Umpires need the authority to interrupt the 
debates to recall a statement or proposal. In 
some circumstances they may call for a short 
recess to give one or more teams time to recast 
its strategy or tactics. 

A second function of the Umpires in our 
games was to hold themselves available for 
advice and consultation when teams were in 
doubt on possible moves. Our Umpires were 
highly informed on at least some aspects of the 
problems posed in the exercise, and this proved 
most useful and constructive. A third function 
which an Umpire can perform to great advan- 
tage is to act as “Nature,” inserting new 
“facts,” passing on confidential information 
from one party to another, playing the role of 
a party not otherwise represented in the exer- 
cise, or leaking rumors of anticipated team 
moves in order to speed up action or lend an 
air of suspense. The three M.I.T. games re- 
ported here showed that, once the chain reac- 
tion of response got underway, two Umpires 
were needed to keep up with the task of passing 
upon the flood of proposed moves. Indeed, it 
was necessary on several occasions to halt 
further moves for a half hour or more in order 
to permit the secretariat to duplicate public 
moves and to allow teams sufficient time to 
digest the flow of information reaching them.’ 


2 At the Endicott House game, Paul Kecskemeti of the 
RAND Corporation, an authority on Central and Eastern 
Europe and on political gaming as well, served along with 
one of the authors as Umpire. His recognized knowledge on 
matters both of substance and procedure proved to be most 
helpful throughout this experiment, and particularly in the 
post-mortem at the close. In the first student exercise an- 
other senior member of the RAND staff, W. Phillips Davi- 
son, acted as Umpire along with Ithiel De Sola Pool of 
M.I.T. For the intercollegiate exercise, also on Berlin, the 
Institute was fortunate in securing John ©. Campbell, 
Director of Political Studies at the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions in New York, and David E. Linebaugh, a Foreign 
Service Officer and formerly First Secretary of Embassy 
at Bonn, as additional Umpires. The presence of these 
authorities contributed greatly, in our judgment, to the 
seriousness with which the students applied themselves to 
the search for appropriate courses of action in the exercise. 

Members of the faculties from each of the participating 
institutions functioned in the role of expert advisors to the 
various country teams in the student exercises, and were 
a distinctly helpful accompaniment on many occasions. 
To add additional distination and expertise in the first 
student exercise Rupert Emerson of Harvard University 
acted as "President of the UN General Assembly.” At the 
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Other Devices, In all three exercises we found 
it desirable to have the participants reduce all 
proposed moves to writing in one or at most 
two short paragraphs. This facilitated the task 
of the Umpires in clearing moves, helped the 
teams clarify for themselves their proposed 
actions, enabled the secretariat to reproduce 
those moves intended for general information, 
and built a record for review after the close of 
the game. 

A “newspaper” was prepared and issued at 
intervals in each game to inform the players of 
public moves by other teams, to insert ‘news”’ 
items desired by various parties, and to circu- 
late new “facts” or information released by the 
Umpires. News items were customarily identi- 
fied as to source in the usual ways. “James 
Reston,” “Walter Lippmann,” and other news 
columnists were occasionally simulated to com- 
ment on developments or introduce important 
ideas, Items from “Our Diplomatic Corre- 
spondent”’ were often employed for trial bal- 
loons. The newspaper was prepared by a 
faculty group and distributed by a central 
“communications office’ to ensure that all 
were informed. Public intelligence of this 
character was supplemented by private notes 
and information exchanged between delega- 
tions. 

One interesting aspect of the role-playing lay 


„in the tendency of some players to “play-act’’ 


as well as “role-act.”’ This did no harm, was 
probably desirable, and was, in any event, 
almost impossible to prevent. It did, however, 
add to the time consumed, both in written 
communications and particularly on the floor 
of the United Nations meetings. On balance, a 
certain amount of histrionics is doubtless a 
necessary price for authentic role-playing, and 
within limits it should probably not be dis- 
couraged. To add flavor to the games, a few 
participants occasionally spoke in a foreign 
language and the directors arranged in ad- 
vance to provide expert translations. 

To further the purposes of the exercises, the 
participants in each of our games were en- 
couraged to sub-divide their teams, which 
numbered seven or eight players each at most, 
to personify the roles of foreign ministers, de- 
fense advisors, parliamentary opposition, en- 
voys, public or Congressional opinion, and in- 
formation officers. 

The amenities of the physical surroundings 


Endicott House game Oscar Schachter of the United 
Nations Secretariat came to Cambridge to act as “UN Secre- 
tary General.” 
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had a bearing upon the effectiveness of the 
gaming. If the teams are forced to operate in 
too close proximity to one another, as by 
sharing offices or having to engage in diplo- 
matic conversations in crowded hallways, this 
can deter or complicate effective role-playing 
and the maintenance of adequate security. 
Moreover, it can unrealistically speed up the 
dimensions of time: e.g., an instruction given 
to an ambassador to call on a Foreign Minister 
can be completed, including a report “home,” 
within ten minutes or so. Likewise, « profusion 
of telephones, handy devices for some pur- 
poses, can so telescope contact time between 
“governments” as to produce congestion and 
general confusion. In our first two games, con- 
ducted in each case within the confines of one 
building, the case of negotiating with all coun- 
tries in the world simply by knocking on a few 
doors up and down a corridor was, in retro- 
spect, far too great. It produced both a lack of 
realism and often an unmanagesble com- 
pourding of demands upon the key t2ams. One 
of our most vivid recollections o` the first 
student exercise is of one ‘Ambzassador-at- 
Large” who spent most of an evening rushing 
frantically about the corridor from une delega- 
tion to another seeking information, carrying 
notes, or simply “contacting” people. His well- 
meant but ill-controlled energy nearly drove 
some of his peers to distraction. On the other 
hand, it should be inserted in the record that in 
all three exercises some of the les: involved 
teams and players suffered ennui from lack of 
sufficient attention or scope for action. 

At the third exercise, in a move toward real- 
ism, the “Foreign Ministers’ mecting’ was 
convened in a building situated two blocks 
from the various “government” her dquarters, 
in order to simulate something of » “Geneva 
setting? and to pose some comuiunication 
problems. Some of each team remained “at 
home” to carry on background planning, pol- 
icy decision and routine diplomatic negotia- 
tions, while the remainder accompenied their 
“Foreign Ministers” to the conference to act 
as staff members. The staff groups communi- 
cated with the home offices, informing them of 
developments at the conference table and re- 
ceiving instructions to be conveyed to the For- 
eign Minister. The physical separation helped 
to infuse a measure of realistic long-range 
communication. But at times thosc who were 
in charge of the “home offices” had ‘asufficient 
to do, felt left out of the exciting part of the 
game, or tended to busy themselves with ex- 
traneous details. Given more game time, and 
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perhaps the insertion of additional crises in 
other parts of the world, such shortcoming, 
could no doubt be overcome. 

Post-Mortems. Each of the exercises et 
M.1.T. was concluded with a post-mortem re- 
view and critique lasting from one to two 
hours. This took the form of getting the pa-- 
ticipants to fill out two questionnaires, a bric? 
one immediately after the close of playing and 
a more extended one to be completed within a 
few days, and a round-table discussion of 
strategies; accomplishments, failures, lessor 
learned, and suggestions for improvement. 

The short questionnaire asked the players 
to state what they thought the objectives o7 
the principal teams had been, to indicat» 
whether they thought the use of force had 
been contemplated by any of the parties ct 
any stage of the game, and to state in whet 
ways the actual unfolding of the crisis de- 
parted from their original estimate. The longer 
questionnaire asked for comments on the usc- 
fulness of the game, criticisms of its organizn- 
tion and procedure, and suggestions for im- 
proving such exercises both as a guide to the 
elucidation of substantive problems and t> 
an educational device. 


II. SOME LESSONS LEARNED 


Purpose. Any future exercise should have + 
specific purpose and, at least at this stage of 
the art, should be custom-tailored to fit the 
purpose, circumstances, group, problem, and 
available resources. Sven the pilot game at 
Endicott House could have benefited from 
some more precise question than “Is gaming 
useful?” in order to sharpen standards of 
judgment, 

Three possible uses of games on the Endicott 
House model are: (1) to teach undergraduates, 
graduate students, or young teachers of in- 
ternational relations more about the dimen- 
sions of policy-making and decision-making 
and the diplomatic process than they can 
learn from books or lectures; (2) to give the 
diplomatic or military staff trainee a foretasic 
of the inter-relationships and skills demanded 
under acute operational pressures, that may 
otherwise seem abstract during his training 
process; and (3) to furnish a check for the re- 
search scholar or policy planner against which 
to measure estimates, plans, and analys« 
drawn up by more conventional method. 
Each of these purposes raises questions which 
the exercise should ansWer. Relating purpo. 
to result, it might be possible, for example, to 
score the performances of groups or individuals. 
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In this connection, the analogy with purely 
military “war games” is imperfact. The latter 
are relatively easy to score since the purpose is 
to train personnel and, in doing so, to see who 
“wins.” Apart from the question of whether 
anyone “wins” in the field of diplomacy, a 
political exercise focuses more interest on 
“seeing what happens.” Skill at devising 
optimal strategies could of course be scored, 
and at a more subjective level, skill in actual 
performance. Such scoring would doubtless be 
applicable only in teaching or training situa- 
tions. 

Problem Choice. The issue chosen should be 
substantial, realistic and susceptible of a 
variety of alternative treatments by various 
states. This limits the selection to clearly 
controversial questions, involving important 
decisions of policy and strategy. An issue of 
vital concern to only two states may be chosen 
if only two teams are to engage in the exercise. 
But it is not conducive to interested participa- 
tion if numbers of teams are left with little 
or nothing to do. A past, present, or future 
time scene can be adopted, and there are ar- 
guments for each. In general, a problem that is 
current or apt to come up within a foreseeable 
period seems likely to produce the maximum 
interest and motivation on the part of students. 

Whatever venue and time-span the problem 
may have, it is vital that the problem be 
chosen with care, the procedure of the exercise 
carefully plotted out in advance, ground rules 
determined, adequate aétention given to con- 
ducive physical surroundings, provision made 
for distribution of necessary documentation 
not otherwise readily available, and plans for 
the post-mortem drawn in advance. Directors 
of exercises, whether faculty members or 
others, must be prepared to put in a large 
amount of time and effort to plan the host of 
details involved. Permission can usually be 
obtained from the larger newspapers to repro- 
duce documents or pertinent news stories, 
Embassies in Washington or UN delegations 
and information offices in New York can be 
helpful in assembling multiple copies of ref- 
erence articles and documents. 

General Conduct. Another essential, in our 
mind, is the maintenance of discipline through- 
out the proceedings. The playing should be 
kept within the agreed rules; it should not be 
allowed to wander or degenerate into frivolity. 
For this purpose a faculty adviser for each 
team or group of tefms and expert Umpires 
are most helpful. Finally, if an exercise cor- 
related with an academic course is to serve its 
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fullest instructional value, the instructors 
should take time to relate what is done in the 
exercise to the over-all content and objectives 
of the course. Only in this way will the funda- 
mental lessions which the exercise is designed 
to teach be driven home to a class as a whole 
and given lasting educational value. With such 
precautions and follow-through, we believe 
that a political exercise of the nature described 
can produce tangible results over and above 
what can be taught and learned about politics 
by more usual methods of instruction. We are 
sufficiently convinced of the productive results 
to have decided that this technique should be 
tried, on varying bases, in other courses, and 
be made more or less a standing part of the 
curriculum in International Politics and Amer- 
ican Diplomacy. 

Types of Games and Their Uses. Generally 
speaking, the use intended for a game will 
probably determine its type. The Endicott 
House and M.I.T. class-type games are playable 
in two general ways. One is the way they were 
played, as reality games seeking to simulate a 
real life situation as faithfully as possible. This 
kind of game asks, for example: “How would 
the U. S. Government be likely to respond in 
such a situation?’ This variety would seem 
to lend itself not only to undergraduate teach- 
ing purposes, but also to the. training of ap- 
prentices in the field of foreign relations, t.e., 
young teachers and scholars, and possibly 
junior FSOs and military officers. By simulat- 
ing the actual environment and thereby mak- 
ing the subject matter come alive, the game 
exposes the student or trainee to a form of 
reality characterized by pressures and tensions 
that are real, at least for the player, and its 
chief value lies in the personal learning ex- 
perience for the individual. The crisis type of 
situation is ideal for the reality game, both for 
the atmosphere it generates and for the econ- 
omy of administration inherent in its relative 
brevity. 

A variant of the reality game is the norma- 
tive or optimal strategy type, in which the ob- 
ject of one or more teams is to take initiatives 
and develop responses that are not necessarily 
characteristic of their real-life governments but 
rather seek to improve upon them.’ Such a 


3 For a more rigorously structured approach to political 
gaming, emphasizing methodology and drawing more on 
the mathematical theory of games, see Harold Guetzkow, 
“A Use of Simulation in the Study of International Rela- 
tions” and also ‘Limits and Potentialities of Inter-Nation 
Relations through Complex Organizations,” Program of 
Graduate Training and Research in International Rela- 
tions, Northwestern University (mimeo.). 
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game has its emphasis on ideas rather than on 
stimulated reality as such, but it uses that en- 
vironment as a means for subjecting the ideas 
to test and strain. It asks the question “What 
alternative strategies might the United States 
follow in such a situation, and which appear 
to be optimum in the light of the reactions 
elicited?” Such a game might as well focus on 
a non-crisis situation. Its purpose is to carry 
a policy idea as far as possible heyond the 
point of genesis into its ramifications by test- 
ing it out against a number of divergent 
personalities and conflicting stratcgies, some 
of which may be antipathetic or hostile; it 
uses the simulation technique in order to en- 
hance the dynamic quality of group collabora- 
tion. The outcome of such a process would not 
necessarily be that contemplated by the in- 
ventor of the idea, and therein would lie its 
chief value to scholarship or policy planning. 
The optimal strategy game seems to lend 
itself first of all to policy research or planning, 
but it might also be suited to texching and 
training of students at a postgraduate level, 
with the purpose of developing greater per- 
ceptions and skills in the analysis of policy 
problems. 

An analytical or planning purpose will go 
far to determine the exact nature of the prob- 
lem around which a game is built. But if the 
choice is not so dictated and the purpose is the 
more general one of simulation for pedagogi- 
cal purposes, our own experience suggests that 
a brink-of-war problem (such as the Polish 
situation we posited) tends to restrict severely 
the options for the policymaker. It allows less 
latitude for imaginative and creative strategies 
than would a problem of somewhnt less im- 
mediate gravity. By so limiting tne options, 
this kind of game may well also limit the 
highly valued quality of unpredictability, sug- 
gested as a criterion at the outset, 

Balancing this, however, is the contrary 
notion that such a problem can teach a great 
deal about the limits of official action and 
about the framework of responsibility which 
perhaps represents the most acute environ- 
mental difference between the policy maker and 
the scholar or student. 

An alternative approach to the selection of 
a problem is to replay a past event, rather than 
peer into the future, to learn more about 
“what might have been.” Obvious examples 
are the Suez and Hungarian crises of 1956, 
replayed against a realistic setting but with 
the US strategy varied to encompass different 
objectives. 
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Use of the game for analysis of foreign policy 
problems warrants some more detailed com- 
ment. Here the game would be a kind of dry- 
run “sequential” testing ground for hypoth- 
eses and recommendations about govern- 
mental behavior and performance that are 
developed by more conventional methods of 
research or planning. Its aim is to provide the 
policy researcher or planner with another 
alternative as a helpful corrective to the sense 
of “inevitability” often engendered. 

It would be highly desirable to have an 
individual analyst prepare in advance of such 
a game a written estimate of probable de- 
velopments and reactions in the given situa- 
tion. In addition, a parallel analysis might 
be made by a group utilizing customary re- 
search or planning methods of team discussion 
and conferences. This latter group might or 
might not try to “play roles” in its discussion, 
but in any event such role-playing would not 
reach the point of “critical mass,” so to speak, 
at which roles tend to take over the partici- 
pants themselves, as in the game. 

Such a game would be designed to check 
assumptions and conclusions bearing on a 
given policy situation which were arrived at 
by the other methods, It could take the form 
of a straight reality game, a reality game with 
replay of alternative strategies by one or more 
teams, or a modified optimum strategy game 
with perhaps only the US team permitted to 
experiment with deviant strategies against 
realistic performance by all other teams. 

Several caveats comme to mind at this point. 
The political exercise seen as an individual 
experience does not seem valuable for prac- 
titioners of foreign policy. This kind of opera- 
tion is their métier; they do not need simula- 
tion. This is particularly true of a straight 
reality-type game. The same observation also 
applies to mature private specialists, scholars 
or commentators, who are engaged less in de- 
veloping theoretical models than in attempt- 
ing to analyze and interpret the reality of in- 
ternational life. But even for the latter the 
game does supply a personal kind of experi- 
ence of self-awareness, as one player phrased 
it, and of a heightened sense of reactions pro- 
duced out of the dynamics of the game. It also 
can increase the scholar’s appreciation of the 
operator’s predicament and of the extraneous 
issues that tend to impinge on him. 

A word of caution should also be said about 
so-called “predictive” yses. The notion itself 
is obviously fraught with danger in that, al- 
though the game is theoretically a source of 
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future estimates, it does inescapably distort 
reality. Moreover, there is no assurance that 
the reactions of a group of sane rational, and 
presumably thoughtful and well trained 
American scholars, however dramatic their 
role-playing, are necessarily identical with the 
reactions of other kinds of political mentalities 
trained in other cultures and subject to other 
kinds of pressures. 

In the Endicott House game some members 
of the Soviet team found their roles quite 
difficult to play. It is not clear whether this 
difficulty is built-in, so to speak, and could 
be remedied only by having actual nationals 
of the countries concerned act out the appro- 
priate parts. This should perhaps be experi- 
mented with. It might also be that something 
useful about the limitations of our analytical 
equipment can be learned by studying the 
difficulties Americans experience in ‘‘project- 
ing” into Soviet (or other) mentalities. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to sug- 
gest detailed arrangements for carrying out the 
various types of games discussed above. There 
is a broad spectrum along which different 
types of games can be matched up with dif- 
ferent kinds of format. A few general com- 
ments follow. 

The detailed scope and construction of a 
game depends not only on its primary use but 
on its subsidiary purposes as well. A “reality” 
game which sought to teach or train by simu- 
lating a UN phase would, for example, require 
more teams and personnel than one which 
aimed at exposing the rational decision-mak- 
ing process. In the latter the scope would be 
narrower, and tend to resemble one RAND 
game in which only three teams were used— 
the US, Western Europe, and the Soviet bloc. 
In this game RAND also set up a “Nature” 
team which generated information and policy 
purporting to emanate from the rest of the 
world. In this case the emphasis was less on 
generalized interaction than on specific and 
detailed strategic moves and countermoves be- 
tween the three groups. Because of the em- 
phasis on internal policy-making and strategy, 
and because in this kind of game more material 
would doubtless be committed to writing, the 
individual teams should be larger than, for 
example, the five-man Soviet team at the 
Center’s UN exercise. 

Another dimension is depth. Is the purpose 
to emphasize the group dynamics, that is to 
say, personal interaction in the game which 
gives the players—whether students’ or 
teachers—a heightened sense of participation 
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and of responsibility, and of having to respond 
under pressures to events which they might 
otherwise approach in a more leisurely fashion? 
The United Nations format is obviously very 
useful for this purpose since it emphasizes the 
dramatic quality of diplomacy and the force 
of personality of the statesmen. Is the purpose 
to develop better analytical insights into policy 
making and strategic interaction? Here a dif- 
ferent format might be better for policy anal- 
ysis and the testing of strategic hypotheses, 
subject to the caveat that reality and sound 
analysis might still leave open the the possibil- 
ity of UN meetings even though the format 
is designed for a more intimate (thus less 
multilateral) plane of exchanges. 

A final observation has to do with the 
military aspect of gaming. All the comments 
in this paper relate to a political type of exer- 
cise in which the military component is 
limited to strategic estimates or, at the most, 
to local minor military activity which is not 
the centerpiece of the game; A tack that might 
be well worth exploring would involve a com- 
bination of political gaming and tactical 
military gaming. A problem of limited war 
might conceivably be played through succes- 
sive political and military phases, each utiliz- 
ing the most appropriate gaming techniques 
but each also forming part of a larger whole, 


Ill, AN OVER-ALL JUDGMENT 


In our judgment both the Endicott House 
exercise and the student games were qualified 
successes. It would be presumptuous to draw 
too many inferences from these three samples 
as to the utility of gaming in general, although 
some impressions do come to mind. 

Although the students who participated in 
the two exercises on the Berlin problem at 
M.1.T. in 1959 generally felt that the problem 
had more ramifications and complexities than 
their limited backgrounds of knowledge war- 
ranted judgments upon, or than could be rea- 
sonably debated in two days of a moot Gen- 
eral Assembly or Foreign Ministers conference, 
in each case all but one agreed that the ex- 
perience had given them insights they could 
not have obtained from normal classroom 
work, 

Is there a law of diminishing returns affect- 
ing game participation? It can be argued that 
once one has played in one or two games the 
lessons taught by participation have had their 
effects and little more is to be gained. On the 
other hand, each situation can, particularly 
at the undergraduate level, offer sufficient 
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diversity of experience to make a number of 
games valuable to the participant. One game 
may involve a United Nations situation, 
another a simple day-to-day policy situation. 
Problems need not be limited to those of in- 
ternational significance. Congressional or 
domestic circumstances show some promise of 
adaptability to the gaming technique. Few 
people have an opportunity to experience such 
situations without long years of training. 
Simulated experience for the student of polit- 
ical science is a form of vicarious learning 
seldom afforded by the more orthodox teach- 
ing methods. 

The political exercise is by no means a sub- 
stitute for systematic rigorous analysis by 
teacher and student in either international or 
domestic politics. Indeed, the gaming tech- 
nique should be used only after the student 
has had extensive reading and thorough in- 
struction on the political process, the nature 
and operation of institutions and laws, group 
dynamics, and the substance of political prob- 
lems themselves. Otherwise the gaming is 
likely to become artificial, pursued largely on 
the basis of hunches or intuitions 1ither than 
of knowledge and understanding. 

The question must be faced, of course, 
whether the end results will be worth the sacri- 
fice of regular class, seminar, or exira student 
time. At the same time, the instructor must 
weigh the over-all goals of a course in politics. 
Finding the appropriate balance involves 
many intangibles that will vary f{-om course 
to course and institution to institution, 
Teachers of International Relatiois, Polities, 
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and Organization generally can afford to ew 
periment congjderably more than they have in 
the past with the use of political exercises of 
the sort attempted here at all levels—faculty, 
research staff, and student—in undergraduai» 
courses, graduate seminars, and in connection 
with professional research projects. In our ex- 
perience the inter-university facet of ths 
March-April exercise contributed greatly t9 
the spirit of the game by establishing an addol 
dimension of competition that in studeni 
minds bore some resemblance to the compe:- 
itive element of international politics. 

Reality can of course only be simulated in a 
game. A single scholar or analyst can seck +0 
evoke reality; but group operation brings ‘» 
analysis of foreign policy problems two prime 
values: the simple benefit of interaction bhe- 
tween several minds, and the more compl x 
benefits flowing from the dynamics of such 
interaction. In a role-playing game the inter- 
action generates a self-sustaining reaction that 
develops its own momentum and course in- 
dependent of the limits or boundaries with 
which the analyst starts out. Inherent in tI is 
process is the potent challenge of unpredict- 
ability and the equally potent value of ex- 
posure to the antagonistic will of another who 
proceeds from entirely different assumption. . 
Neither of these factors can be derived from 
solitary meditation or cooperative discussion. 
In this sense an affirmative answer is possible 
to the general question ‘Is political gaming 
useful?”; and this canclusion emerges as ihe 
clearest finding from our experimentation. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The American Science of Politics.: By BERNARD Crick. (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1959. Pp. xv, 252. $5.00.) 


It is an old tradition with us that Americans deserve and profit from a sound 
spanking at the hands of our elders and betters abroad. We are young Colonials 
who have much to learn from the experienced and sorely tried of Europe. We 
have a well-tended inferiority complex in matters of the higher learning. If 
the peace and politics of Europe break down from time to time, even that is in 
good part the calamitous result of our failure of understanding. By mid- 
twentieth century, it may well be time to have done with this, which so per- 
sistently lingers in our intellectual stance. Yet we must keep a reasonably 
humble ear cocked overseas. There is a measure of sense in the arrogant out- 
bursts of foreign observers like Crick. They are more brutal with us than we are 
apt to be with ourselves. 

This book is “a critical history of an idea in a particular country, not of a 
discipline or profession.” (p. v) By the time we are through with it, the indict- 
ment reads pretty broadly of American political science from first to last. The 
idea, if one can in fact sort out a single one, is that scientism in political science 
was pre-ordained from the historical circumstances of the young Republic. This 
came about because of the character of American liberalism and of our political 
history. The main elements include the following. We have had, throughout our 
history, an underlying consensus that made unnecessary an examination or re- 
examination of basic political questions and values. Our culture has joined an 
atomic individualism with pressure for uniformity. We have a tradition of anti- 
traditionalism. Our political system has, until after War II, enjoyed an isola- 
tion that made unnecessary any thoughtful response to external political pres- 
sures. = 

An early consequence of these circumstances was a political science focussed 
on citizenship training. The deliberate political arrangements of the newly 
fabricated federalism were taught as universal, self-evident propositions of a 
science of politics. Through mid-nineteenth century the task was to teach what 
the constitution and the laws actually were, guided by a complete faith in the 
harmony of idea and practice. With the growth of the secular universities after 
the Civil War, political science included a practical application of historical 
lessons with a continuing stress on citizenship, national unity and, borrowing 
from France, a training for the public service. There was no crisis such as to 
require a true political philosophy, but there were “enough frictions of adjust- 
ment and growth to make a formal political science seem needed.” The need 
was for problem solving ‘‘so as to maintain the validity of the old beliefs in new 
circumstances.” (p. 36) At the end of the century, political science absorbed 
from the culture “theories of a necessary progress and of a therapeutic science 
of society.” (pp. 37-38) In the Progressive Era after 1900, the profession sought 
to purge itself of theology, ethics, patriotism, Bentley’s “soul stuff,” and fo- 
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cussed on practical problems. Reform was a matter “‘of personal honesty and 
pragmatic devices to make an agreed system work better... . It did not need to 
take sides in anything more fundamental than an advocacy of administrative 
reform and probity in politics.” (p. 82) “General theories, not merely metaphys- 
ical but also scientific, were crowded from the field, or rather, pushed back into 
the subconscious. ... The prior importance of theory to observation scarcely 
occurred to them.” (p. 92) Crick will allow that Wilson, Lowell and Beard had 
a sense of larger meaning and saw the danger “‘that realism would topple over 
into scientism.” (p. 106) But he has no regard for what Bentley attempted. He 
attributes to Bentley rather more Progressive optimism and wish for equilibri- 
um as a value than may be warranted; and he misses the Protean character of 
the notion of “group” in the analytical scheme. Crick writes as though the idea 
of group was limited to the organized interest group of pluralist pressure poli- 
tics, and judges Bentley not by the usefulness of the concept for analysis but 
wholly by Bentley’s exclusion of historical and philosophical considerations. 
Here, as elsewhere, Crick gives little thought to the strategy of a science or to 
the possibility that science may proceed by alternating, exaggerated steps. 
That Bentley devoted some effort to rejecting the philosophical is enough, or 
rather too much, for Crick. 

The last hundred pages are largely concerned with the work of Merriam and 
Lasswell. Not without some justification, he describes much of Merriam’s work 
as a kind of scientific revivalism, preaching with unflagging urgency the need 
for science to preserve the liberal society from disaster. He notes that Merriam 
did little himself, even of a methodological type. But he seems to make Mer- 
riam in good part responsible for the 1930’s generation of political science teach- 
ers, with no knowledge of even American political history or philosophy, whose 
only equipment was research techniques. ‘They became less and less inclined 
to think through or even to recognize beliefs that they took for granted, beliefs 
that in fact gave their ‘objective’ research a moral and a democratic bias.” 
(p. 157) There is much truth in all these observations. But the chapter is so 
pretentiously not unkind that it becomes outrageously condescending. Here, 
more clearly than before, the author shows that he has not sufficiently engaged 
himself in the struggle for a more adequate discipline to have much sense of 
proportion in judging the positions men took in the past two generations or the 
contributions they made. His time perspective is unrealistic. After Merriam, 
he examines only Rice, Quantitative Methods (1928), and Methods in Social 
Science (1931) and the several conceptual schemes promoted by Lasswell. 
More than that has happened in the last thirty years. More than thirty years 
may be allowed for judging the consequences of Merriam’s teaching. Despite 
this, Crick not unreasonably concludes of Lasswell, “If one is not really alarmed 
at the totalitarian implication in Lasswell’s manner of thought, it is because one 
does not take it seriously, because one believes it to be impossible to apply.” 
(p. 208) He is, if anything, rather tender with Lasswell’s endless agenda. In 
the penultimate chapter, he presents rather gracefully, and as an example, “a 
theory of politics that is meaningful’ from de Tocqueville. (p. 225) A great 
mountain of scientism does not come off well in the comparison. 
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So the familiar debate is carried on another round. The defects of the book 
are several. For the earlier materials, Crick relies on a very few secondary 
sources. A solid piece of research in original sources would have been a useful 
contribution, particularly as his treatment of the late nineteenth century is 
extremely familiar stuff for all of us. For the contemporary materials, Crick 
simply has not done his home work. Even in the literary-historical style of the 
author, it is not enough to make Bentley and Lasswell stand respectively for 
their generations. In the last chapter we have some titles which Crick regards 
as solid, but “special studies” (pp. 228-229), and it is “rare to find in them any 
sense of their relationship to American politics as a whole.” With a careful or 
negligent perversity he gives us Herring’s Group Representation (1929), but not 
the Politics of Democracy (1940) or the Presidential Leadership (1940); Ode- 
gard’s Pressure Politics (1928) but not Odegard and Helms, American Politics 
(1938); Holeombe’s Politicc! Parties of Today (1924) but not Our More Perfect 
Union (1950). Nor is it sensible to tick off “special studies” as missing the im- 
portant things. Perhaps he has to adopt this specious proposition, as the 
authors are largely uninfected by scientism and his case falls apart if he does 
not find some ground for re‘ecting them. It is not compulsively scientific to ask 
that the historian of an idea familiarize himself more responsibly with the work 
he is criticizing. 

What keeps this pot boiling in our generation is the insistence of all hands 
on arguing for too much. O1. this count, Crick is no improvement. His historical 
theme is interesting, though not closely reasoned or conclusively demonstrated. 
His insight is valuable that liberals sought security in scientism for their frus- 
tration in Progress. He is discouragingly right in arguing that the scientism 
school have deceived themselves in trying to reject the historical and philo- 
sophical from the study of politics. He is altogether safe in saying that there is 
no such thing as the scientific method, that the verification techniques of the 
natural sciences applied to social phenomena ‘drastically limit the range of 
propositions that we do in fact regard as important,” (p. 226) and that political 
theories “‘are inextricably interwoven with a moral viewpoint.” From these 
three clinchers he concludes that “the idea of a science of politics . . . is not to 
be understood in terms of a perversion of scientific reasoning, which has an 
integrity of its own, but us a caricature of American liberal democracy, a 
growth on it, when it loses touch, by scorning history and philosophy, with its 
roots: the protestantism of conscience against mere power.” (p. 227) A reason- 
able strategy of systematic inquiry need not lead to such malignancy. Crick 
has largely omitted the work of American political science that does not pro- 
vide drama for his theme. 

OLIVER GARCEAU. 

Harvard University. 


Introduction à la Science Politique. By Jean Muynaop. (Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1959. Pp. 369.) 


The battle for the development of political science in post-war France is a 
fascinating story of hard work and academic politics. The Foydation Nationale 
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des Sciences Politiques created in 1945 has fought to win for political science as 
a department and as a field of research a status of autonomy which was re- 
sented by the law schools. In 1954 the latter, applying the familiar principle 
‘Sf you can’t beat them, join them,” introduced into their curriculum a course 
on the methods of political science along with other political subjects. One of 
the results of this competition has been the simultaneous publication of three 
books dealing with the scope, methods and problems of political science. Two 
of these books are texts written for the new law school curriculum. One of 
them is by Georges Burdeau (Méthode de la Science Politique, Paris, Dalloz, 
1959), who has remained pretty much on the law school side of the fence, al- 
though he is the author of a seven-volume Traité de Science Politique (of which 
volume V, devoted to the liberal state of the nineteenth century, is a master- 
piece). The other text is by Maurice Duverger, who has a foot in each camp 
(Méthodes de la Science Politique, Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1959). The 
author of the third volume, Jean Meynaud, is the vigorous first Secretary 
General of the Fondation des Sciences Politiques. 

The three authors agree on two points which are indeed vital for the healthy 
growth of a discipline that has long remained somewhat underdeveloped in 
France: the need to separate political science from political philosophy so that 
factual research would not continue to be the stepchild of normative reflections 
or “moralism,” as Meynaud calls it, and the need for causal theory so as to 
avoid “hyperfactualism.” The authors also agree on a definition of the disci- 
pline close to the one David Easton gave in his Political System. But here 
agreement ends. Burdeau denies that political science should be centered on 
the observation of reality; he wants it to be the intellectual synthesis of ma- 
terials provided by other social sciences, and he devotes most of his book to 
highly general and abstract speculation about key concepts and to the wordy 
presentation of sweeping, untested hypotheses, some of which would be hard 
to test and all of which are based on what is in fact a very elaborate political 
philosophy. On the contrary, Duverger and Meynaud are convinced empiricists 
who believe in an increasingly “scientific” discipline capable of making mean~ 
ingful predictions and generalizations about political behavior. Meynaud even 
states that “a complete model of the political process” will be established some 
day. 

Whereas Duverger’s text is mainly a detailed description of the tools to be 
used for such empirical research (interviews, content analysis, opinion polls, 
quantitative methods, charts and graphs) and has what I would call a cook- 
book flavor, Meynaud’s work has a different objective. It is a discussion of 
methodology, not a survey of techniques. He points out the present weaknesses 
of the discipline and “the main tasks to be undertaken if one wants it to pass 
from the state of approximation to that of theoretical formulation.” Thus, he 
surveys the various types of theoretical hypotheses, the discussions concern- 
ing the scope of the discipline, the various approaches to political science, tra- 
ditional as well as quantitative research methods, the relations between politi- 
cal science and the other social sciences, and the practical uses of the discipline. 
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The author’s battle for emancipation from the law schools is reflected in his 
critique of the institutional approach to politics. His familiarity with American 
political science is as thorough as Burdeau’s ignorance and misunderstanding of 
it are startling. Meynaud finds much to learn from the American view of poli- 
tics as a process, from the concept of the group basis of politics and from the 
American search for conceptual frameworks. But he is far from blind to the 
flaws of American political science; thus he justly criticizes the comparative 
method which either refrains from comparing or uses heterogeneous categories, 
and the tendency of many American social scientists to take the American 
social and political system as the norm for analysis and evaluation. 

He carefully lists the limitations or dangers of theoretical hypotheses, quanti- 
tative methods, borrowings from other disciplines, and present attempts at 
predicting or at influencing policy-makers; he thus avoids the errors of extreme 
behaviorism. But he sees in those perils no reason to give up the battle for a 
more scientific political science. In the course of his discussion he suggests 
numerous directions of research, such as the problems of leadership, the study 
of rumors, political biographies, the largely unexplored question of the levels of 
participation in political activities, the study of political change, and so on; 
he also describes areas for joint research by political scientists and economists. 
Throughout, he emphasizes the need for both theoretical elaboration and fac- 
tual research, and for keeping each one from outrunning the other—a position 
close to C. Wright Mills’ in his Sociological Imagination. 

I have only one quarrel with this shrewd, wise and timely work. Meynaud’s 
dismissal of political philosophy seems a bit rash to me. I understand his 
reason: ‘“‘moralism” has indeed thwarted the development of empirical political 
science in France. However, although a division of labor between political 
philosophy and political science is necessary within the house of politics, it 
seems excessive to expel the former and to ask it to live its own life somewhere 
else. There should be room for both Burdeau and Meynaud, Duverger and de 
Jouvenel in the realm of French political studies. 

STANLEY HOFFMANN. 

Harvard University. 


The Campus and the State. By Marcorum Moos ann Francis E. ROURKE. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 414. $6.00.) 


This volume is the staff study by two Johns Hopkins political scientists for 
the Committee on Government and Higher Education of which Dr. Milton 8. 
Eisenhower served as chairman. The Committee was proposed by three organi- 
zations concerned with state universities and was made possible by a grant 
from the Fund for the Advancement of Education. The briefer report of the 
Committee itself has already appeared under the challenging title: The Efi- 
ciency of Freedom. 

The campus here involved is that of the state university—those of ancient 
lineage who boast of their inheritance under the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, 
those who came into existence or flourished after the passage of the Morrill 
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Land-Grant Act of 1862, and those of more recent origin who are now shedding 
the shackles of teacher education or who are pioneering new services. The state 
here involved is American state government, that sovereign of residual power 
whose unhappy fiscal history is equalled only by its reluctant response to new 
social challenges. 

Moos and Rourke are concerned with a subject which might well have in- 
trigued the interest, and occasioned chagrin, of political scientists long before 
this. Certainly a substantial number of our brethren practice their profession 
in state sponsored universities. Their professional opportunities are inextricably 
interwoven with the academic and institutional well-being of state higher edu- 
cation, Yet to the best of my knowledge here is the first volume in which two 
political scientists—to ensure their objectivity they practice their profession 
in a great privately sponsored university—turn their interest and technique 
specifically upon that important phenomenon of state government, the state 
university. 

Parenthetically, I cannot refrain from the incidental observation that a 
recent volume edited by two well-known political scientists—one of them from 
a distinguished state university—dealing with the subject of “the functions 
and policies of American government” makes no mention of the subject of edu- 
cation at all! As political scientists, either we have abdicated our interest in 
education to the so-called professional educators or we remain singularly in- 
different to the well-being of the institutional setting in which our profession 
has its principal existence. 

And well we may have cause for concern! Certainly, it has been professional 
political scientists who have had a major part in advocating and fabricating 
the governmental machinery here discussed. The “pattern of conflict” pre- 
sented by Moos and Rourke is the story of the anxiety and tension developed 
in this country between central control instruments of state government and 
the state universities. Budget and fiscal controls, personnel controls, construc- 
tion controls, legal controls, purchasing controls—these are the familiar day- 
to-day working problems of the state university president. 

This reviewer believes that the authors might have drawn a sharper distinc- 
tion between gubernatorial and legislative supervision of state universities, and 
detailed administrative supervision of these universities. But the ingredients of 
the distinction are here. 

There are two basic issues involved. One is whether state universities are to 
be considered simply as another state administrative department or agency. 
The authors tend to be sympathetic with those who answer in the negative. 
Just as elementary and secondary education assert a claim to peculiar political 
organization within the framework of local and state government, so likewise 
must state sponsored higher education. 

Secondly, as the demands of higher education upon the state tax dollar grow 
—as they must—can state universities individually and as a group demonstrate 
such administrative effectiveness and social necessity as will preserve such 
little claim to special status as is now left to them. 
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These questions are major political issues of our day. They cannot be ignored. 
They cannot be passed over by professional political scientists. All of us pro- 
fessionally should read this volume and acknowledge our debt to Professors 
Moos and Rourke for their initial exploration of a vital subject. 

Joun D. MILLETT. 

Miami University, Ozford, Ohio. 


Political Life: Why People Get Involved in Politics. By RoserT E. Lanz. (Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press. 1959. Pp. 374. $7.50.) 


American Voting Behavior. EDITED BY EUGENE BURDICK AND ARTHUR J. 
Bropseck. (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press. 1959. Pp. iv, 475. $7.50.) 


These two books amouni respectively to a synthesis and a criticism of the 
current status of our knowledge of how and why people of various sorts partici- 
pate in American politics. Lane’s work tends somewhat more to consider how 
—that is, to describe; the Burdick-Brodbeck collection to consider why and to 
be restive about our thin knowledge of basic causes of individual political 
behavior. Lane surveys the relevant literature better than anyone else has 
before; the contributors to the latter volume occasionally show signs of not 
knowing what has been investigated but rather often raise important questions 
which have not been really subjected to empirical research. 

Lane spends close to a hundred pages in presenting historical and con- 
temporary data that describe the growth in the American electorate as a con- 
sequence of extending the suffrage; the general hundred-year decline in the 
proportion of the electorate that votes; the demography of the voting public 
and of patterns of active and passive participation other than voting (such as 
engaging in party activity, writing to lawmakers, or watching television). Al- 
though much of this material is well-presented and useful information, it is not 
much more provocative thin reading a solid compilation “of baseball scores in 
the off-season. 

But after this long beginning, the book has extensive sections that cautiously 
probe underneath the data on manifest participation into man’s basic needs, 
emotions, and ways of viewing political life; his politically relevant social life 
in family, social class, and ethnic group; the effect of various social institutions, 
including the media of communication, on man’s political activity. All this is 
capped by a first-rate concluding discussion of what kinds of participation will 
help produce the good society. 

In the course of putting flesh on the skeletal structure of his study, the au- 
thor considers at some length some notions which have been taken for granted. 
Notably he deprecates persuasively the idea that power is the prime or exclu- 
sive political motive. He raises, not for the first time, the question whether the 
consequences of actually activating habitual non-voters are univocally bene- 
ficial. In support of this he cites not just the ideological phantasms of the un- 
involved but their “parancurotic” tendencies. Indeed, although this is not a 
thesis book, one of the main currents in the discussion is the broad question of 
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quality and quantity of participation. He points out that there has been in- 
creased political awareness without greater emotional involvement; that 
among an individual’s group loyalties, political parties rank low yet party 
loyalty is perhaps the major determinant of vote; that the growth of a prole- 
tariat in our industrial society has by no means made workers more politically 
conscious of their interest; and that economic disaster fails to increase political 
participation numerically even though it does change loyalties. The data he 
presents in support of these ideas are ordinarily quite convincing: he does not 
indulge in fanciful flights but builds on solid ground his structure for syste- 
matically surveying broad vistas of the political landscape. 

The views emerging from the series of analyses presented in the Burdick- 
Brodbeck volume are more varied. They bring to mind not the systematic 
explorer but men in helicopters, rising high for a long view here, hovering at 
ground level there, and moving rather randomly over a delimited area of inves- 
tigation. Most of the twenty-six contributors take off from the same launching 
platform, namely a discussion of four major voting studies: The People’s Choice 
by Lazarsfeld, Voting by Berelson, The Voter Decides by Campbell and associ- 
ates, and Straight Fight by Milne and MacKenzie. For better and worse, the 
editors lose control of the contributors after takeoff, with results which are 
sometimes pleasantly, sometimes unpleasantly provoking. In a couple of cases, 
the vehicle for discussion falls apart in midair. But in general the results prove 
the difficult editorial task to have been worth it. 

There are several sharp but mostly non-hostile critiques of the four studies 
mentioned. Peter Rossi criticizes Voting because the data do not support some 
of the conclusions and The Voter Decides because the data fail to indicate what 
are some basic causes for the phenomena described. Duncan Luce persists in 
asking which is cause and which effect, for example,:in the pattern of personal 
influence. (Are people persuaded by others’ opinions or do they seek out people 
who agree with ther?) An English literature scholar, Leslie Fiedler, produces 
some of the most pungent—and indeed sophisticated-—criticism of all. Henry 
Riecken, Franz Alexander, and Richard Renneker—all trained in genetic psy- 
chology—make excellent forages into the territory of intra-familial causes for 
voting behavior. Talcott Parsons presents a characteristically provocative syn- 
thesis. Zooming like a rocket near apogee, Burdick raises the question whether 
the irrational beings who vote for the reasons described in the four major 
studies are capable of the self-rule which in Locke’s thought depends on a de- 
gree of rationality unknown to 20th century man. Brodbeck considers the 
question whether we really want anyhow the simplistic democracy we say 
we do. 

All of which brings us back to Lane’s final chapter on the relationship be- 
tween individual behavior and the viability of a good society oriented toward 
maximizing individual self-actualization. By and large, neither of these volumes 
makes much progress toward an empirical or even theoretical consideration of 
the basic questions. In Lane’s case, a major reason seems to be an admirably 
conscientious intent to stick with the data. In the Burdick-Brodbeck volume, 
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there is sharp and restive criticism of the state of our knowledge, but—aside 
from the Burdick and Brodbeck chapters—no very, self-conscious attempt to 
pose very basic questions. And even in these chapters there is too ready a tend- 
ency to assume that man is irrational or, for example, that psychoanalysis is 
democratie because it gives unconscious impulses a hearing. There is, in brief, 
an inclination to concentrate on extant research concepts such as social class, 
primary group relationships, urban-rural dichotomies, age, sex, party identifi- 
cation, and geographically regional determinants. At the same time, aware- 
ness of such basic issues as rationality, conservatism, and the revolutionary or 
counter-revolutionary mood of vast general publics is not accompanied by an 
understanding of how these concepts can and must be compared, quantified, 
and qualified in empirical investigation. . 

As American society has become increasingly homogeneous, with great re- 
ductions in the divisiveness of such forces as social class and parent-child, 
husband-wife, rural-urban relationships, we are faced with the increasingly 
evident fact that we are moving away from these old conflicts and approaching 
such new conflicts as the “mood” of political futility, impotence, nationalism, 
complacency, and rebellion. The distinction between superiors and subordi- 
nates, between haves and have-nots is far less significant within industrialized 
nations than between industrialized and non-industrialized nations. To under- 
stand the dynamics of political behavior in our time, we have to reach down into 
basic processes in the human central nervous system and out into the under- 
developed world for comparative analysis of peoples in vastly different cul- 
tural settings. Both volumes implicitly assume a virtually complete social de- 
terminism that denies the relevance of the human organism itself as an active 
agent interacting with its environment. In this there is the implicit tabula rasa 
assumption that is explicit in Locke and Marx alike. Both volumes are limited 
to an examination of the American scene. Both are in more than one sense 
(American) culture bound. In an age when profound forcegare stirring through- 
out the world, forces arising both within and between individuals and societies, 
these books do not amount to very long levers to budge our vast ignorance of 
how human beings behave in politics. That both studies are significant ad- 
vances over the existing state of analysis and synthesis in the study of political 
behavior speaks eloquently of the stasis of such study. We need not deny the 
causal relevance of forces that have been analyzed to recognize that their fur- 
ther analysis will tell us little more about deeper forces than more precise 
cartography will tell us about geology. As long as political surveyors ignore the 
study of theory and theorists continue to be impatient with measurement, the 
results of their several labors will continue to be mutually frustrating. 

James C. Davizs. 

California Institute of Technology. 


Man, the State, and War: A Theoretical Analysis. By Kenners N. WALTZ. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1959. Pp. viii, 263. $5.50.) 


Man, the State, and War, by Kenneth Waltz, is another of the excellent 
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studies that have come out under the aegis of the Institute of Peace and War 
Studies, headed by Professor William T. R. Fox, at Columbia University. In 
his foreword, Professor Fox points out that Waltz’s study represents an at- 
tempt to discover what the major philosophic writers, both classic and modern, 
have to teach us about the causes of war and the means to peace. Obviously 
this topic is of great importance. It is also of great interest because the study 
relates us to our intellectual heritage. In addition, Professor Waltz’s search of 
the literature guards us against the danger that we may ignore important con- 
tributions of the past, or independently rediscover them at considerable ex- 
pense of time and effort. It is fortunate that Professor Waltz is not merely a 
qualified political theorist but also an able student of international politics with 
a command of the contemporary literature and of the raw data of the subject. 
He thus is able intellectually to analyze the contributions of the political 
philosophers and also to assess their relevance and adequacy for understanding 
the real world of international politics. 

Professor Waltz studies three major images of international politics. The 
first image finds the cause of war in the nature of man. The second finds the 
cause of war in the nature of the state. And the third finds the cause of war in 
the nature of international politics. The first image, Waltz finds, is held by such 
widely disparate figures as St. Augustine, Spinoza, Niebuhr, and Hadley Can- 
tril. They differ, however, in whether or not they regard the evil-as ineradicable. 
Niebuhr views man as necessarily imperfect and finds the improvement of an 
imperfect world preferable to the utopian search for perfectionism. Waltz finds 
Niebuhr’s general limitation of his objectives sound. But the assertion of im- 
perfection in the nature of man, according to Waltz, is much too broad a doc- 
trine to cope with the diversity of human experience. Man loves as well as hates, 
savors as well as lusts, makes peace as well as war. Nor does Niebuhr’s position 
provide an ethical criterion for action any more than it provides a descriptive 
explanation. ° 

Cantril, on the other hand, is one of the “behaviorists” who find war stem- 
ming from misunderstandings, the evil quality of rulers, or lack of proper edu- 
cation. These ‘behaviorists’—and I use quotes around the term, for Waltz 
takes his most telling evidence for the rejection of this position from mature 
behaviorists like Karl Deutsch and Gabriel Almond—are guilty of a radical 
rejection of politics and of political analysis. Their position, as interpreted by 
Waltz, is untenable and would instantly be recognized as such by any compe- 
tent political scientist. However, the illusions these “behaviorists” propagate 
are accepted by large numbers of professionals in fields outside of political sci- 
ence and underlie the UNESCO studies. If Waltz’s analysis of this position 
reaches these quarters, it will perform a very useful function. 

The second image finds the cause of war in the nature of states. Waltz finds 
his protagonists in figures like Kant, Gladstone, Mill, Marx, and Woodrow 
Wilson. Waltz finds it easy to refute charges that capitalism is the cause of war 
or that socialists will not support war. He admits that there may be bad states 
but shows that democracies and liberal states also have initiated wars. Waltz 
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finds, however, that the cause of war also can be found, in part, in the inter- 
national environment and shows how Rousseau asserted this position as a 
thesis. He then moves to modern economics and game theory in order to analyze 
situations in which the environment plays a major role in the decisions that 
entrepreneurs and states may play; in particular, environments that force the 
actors to choose highly competitive or even warlike behavior if they wish to sur- 
vive and to protect the values their social systems represent. 

Waltz thus leaves us with the conclusion that the third image may be the 
most productive for develcping a theory of international politics. Most of his 
readers will agree but some may wonder whether the question of peace and war 
is the most convenient focal point of investigation. There may be specific causes 
of wars but not of war. Some wars may have arisen because of the nature of 
man (or at least of some men); some because of the nature of states; and some 
because of the nature of the international system. Political science may progress 
farther if we attempt to study the international system (or systems) and learn 
how it constrains the behavior of states and of the political elite within states. 
This mode of study may then provide a focus for analyzing the role of differ- 
ences among states, rulers, national political and economic systems, and so 
forth. Waltz probably would agree, for his study of the classic philosophers and 
their views on war shows that they did not do much to illuminate the important 
problems of international politics; at the end, Waltz turned to modern social 
science—in particular to game theory—for tools appropriate to the kinds of 
analysis he thinks necessary. He was not prejudiced against classic thinkers or 
the philosophic method of analysis—indeed he attempted to use them more con- 
sistently and seriously than perhaps any recent author. Yet his highly intelli- 
gent and perceptive study perforce eventually led him in different directions, 
even though he tantalizes us by showing us the correct starting point without 
carrying out the analysis. Such, however, was not the task he set himself. 

There may be a sense in which we do need to return t® the methods of our 
classic predecessors. Aristotle did not look to the literature, but turned to a 
study of empirical constit:itions. Aristotle also developed a typology of state 
systems (comparative models) and used the science of his day in analyzing these 
systems. We too need to return to the real world of international politics and, 
like Aristotle, we need to learn the constitution (obviously not in the sense of 
a written document) of international politics. We need to turn to comparative 
international systems and to use the science of our time in the analysis of these 
systems. 

Morton A. KAPLAN. 

The University of Chicago. 


Organizations. By James G. MARCH AND HERBERT A. SIMON WITH THE COL- 
LABORATION OF HAROLD Guerzkow. (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc.; 
London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1958. Pp. xi, 262. $6.00.) 


Perhaps the best way to describe this book—which is surely destined to 
occupy a prominent place in the literature on organizationg for many years to 
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come—is as an ingenious and largely successful effort to answer two questions: 
(1) What are “some of the jmportant things that have been said about organiza- 
tions by those who have studied them and written about them?” (2) How 
accurately do these writings describe and predict the behavior of people in 
organizations when the writings are measured against such empirical evidence 
as is available and against the authors’ own observations and conclusions? To 
provide the answers to these queries, the authors have ranged over a remark- 
ably broad segment of social scientific literature (wisely not attempting to be 
exhaustive, for “not a great deal has been said about organizations, but it has 
been said over and over again in a variety of languages”), and have arranged 
and analyzed it systematically, formulating the assertions as testable (or, more 
rarely, tested) hypotheses in the process. The result is admirable. 

The material is organized around assumptions, imbedded in the relevant 
literature, “as to what properties of human beings have to be taken into ac- 
count to explain their behavior in organizations.” Some theorists assume people 
are passive instruments of their leaders; some stress people’s feelings and 
motives, their attitudes, values, and goals; some view them as adaptive, rea- 
soning beings, as thinking decision makers and problem solvers. March and 
Simon call the first the “classical” theorists who dominated the field in the first 
quarter of the century, and criticize their work as mostly intuitive, largely 
ambiguous, and partly irrelevant. The second group, said to be dominant in 
the second quarter of the century, is characterized by its “human relations” 
approach, applauded for its abundant literature of an empirical or syste- 
matically theoretical kind, but found wanting for neglecting man’s rational, 
purposive behavior. The third group, its work still in an early stage, has intro- 
duced rationality and its limits, and the effects of these limits on organiza- 
tional change and adaptiveness, as elements in the behavior of organizations. 
Economic theory is assessed as suggestive and helpful, but not fully adequate; 
it is here that Marclfand Simon speculate on the shortcomings of “optimizing” 
models as against a “‘satisficing’” model (“the difference between searching a 
haystack to find the sharpest needle in it and searching the haystack to find a 
needle sharp enough to sew with’’), and plead for work to develop ‘‘empirical 
evidence of a reliable and persuasive kind” to test and refine these ideas. 

Organization theory is thus depicted as accretive. It is seen as beginning with 
exclusive emphasis on the manipulative aspects of intraorganizational relation- 
ships. The inaccuracies of this model were later partly offset by the recognition 
of the “human” factors, which qualified the original image. Now, the model is 
to be further improved by the addition of still another qualifying factor: the 
rationality, but the limited rationality, of human mental processes governing 
purposive behavior. All three factors together do seem to me, on an intuitive 
basis, to constitute a closer approximation of organizational behavior than we 
have had up to now. And they consequently seem to lend new strength to the 
hope that the gradual identification of the major determinants of human be- 
havior in organizations will ultimately lead to increasingly accurate predictions. 
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March and Simon cautiously and explicitly defer judgment about the possibili- 
ties of a true science of organizations, but their optimism shines through all the 
same, and they make a good case for it. 

In any event, they have certainly done a great deal to clear the air and to 
indicate promising avenues of fresh exploration. Their style is pleasingly brisk, 
although so free of redundancy as to demand very close and careful reading. 
There is refreshingly little jargon, and virtually no mathematics to discourage 
those of us who are illiterate in this language. If one were to find fault with the 
book, it might be on grounds that some theorists have been a bit too relentlessly 
crammed into the authors’ categories; I do not believe there are any major in- 
justices, but there are certainly a few minor ones. I also find it rather curious 
that the strategies of “external relations” of organizations are here glossed over 
quickly. Furthermore, as a political scientist, I am chauvinistically disappointed 
to find references to only a handful of political scientists in this book. The 
authors describe “conscious and deliberate power phenomena” as among the 
chief concerns of organization theory; these are also the essence of politics, and 
the subject of a richer body of empirical and theoretical literature than is here 
made use of. Also, political settlements are certainly among the clearest illus- 
trations of satisficing, but the literature on political decision-making is ignored 
in this volume. 

The defects of this book, however, are small indeed compared to its solid 
achievements. March and Simon have done all social science a great service by 
systematically canvassing and formulating our knowledge about organizations, 
defining the important variables, and evaluating the evidence on which our 
beliefs rest. 

HERBERT KAUFMAN. 

Yale University. 


Propaganda Analysis: A Study of Inferences Made fromeNazi Propaganda in 
World War II. By ALEXANDER L. Gores. (Evanston, Ill., White Plains, 
N. Y.: Row, Peterson and Co. 1959. Pp. xxii, 287. $6.00.) 


Political science becomes more and more deeply embedded in the social sci- 
ences, both methodologically and in terms of its substantive theory. The 
George book is an example of how our methodology develops more rigorously. 
His book indicates how more fulsome political theory must be created in order 
to improve the methodology. But more than example, in its own right Propa- 
ganda Analysis pushes forward significantly in the development of content anal- 
ysis, in the context of its dependence upon a more adequate theory of propa- 
ganda. 

The core of George’s analysis involved 729 propaganda-inferences made by 
the German Section of the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission (FCC) during the months of March and 
April, 1948. Of the total, the author was able to bring 119 to verification. 
Using the Goebbels’ diaries, Nuremberg trial documents, and World War II 
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historical works, some 85% of the inferences were judged as being correct. 
This scholar works as competently with traditional textual analysis as he makes 
flexible use of contemporary statistical methodology. 

The first segment of George’s contribution consists of his codification of the 
inferential methods (“‘direct” and “‘indirect’’) used by the FCC analysts. He 
shows how the direct Lasswellian approach of correlating symbol with intent 
was gradually replaced in the FCC by an indirect analysis of intent by inter- 
preting the meaning of symbolic contents as they are mediated by the propa- 
gandist’s strategy. George then indicates how the FCC analysts went further 
. —how from intention the FCC attempted to estimate the enemy’s expecta- 
tions, which in turn served to mediate inferences with respect to the enemy’s 
estimate of the situation, until finally indirect predictions of the actual situa- 
tion itself were obtained. A substantive theory of the political control structure 
in which the enemy’s propaganda organization operates was shown to be an 
integral part of the inference methodology. During 1943, when the sample of 
inferences which were studied in detail were taken, the FCC analysts depended 
primarily upon indirect methods of inference. 

The second segment of George’s contribution is his clarification of the nature 
of nonquantitative content analysis. His distinctions between “frequency” and 
“nonfrequency” may help prevent premature application of quantitative tech- 
niques, as our discipline matures. His attempt to develop a substantive theory 
of “contextual factors in propaganda analysis” is certainly needed, even if this 
enterprise is not as full-blown as one would like. Of those inferences in the 
sample which were clearly frequency or nonfrequency in their method, about 
half were of each kind—and each half was as successful in the verification 
check as the other. 

But until one comes to the halfway mark in the book when George presents 
three sets of propaganda inferences in considerable detail, the reader often 
wonders whether he fias good contact with his author, for the two earlier de- 
velopments (about inference methods and nonquantitative context analysis) 
are presented quite abstractly. Yet, as they are illustrated and explicitly used 
in the latter half of the book, the first half of the book on being re-read now 
abounds in nuance and insight, despite its redundancy. 

In this last half of the book George makes application of the methods and 
analyses to three kinds of FCC predictions. In the process of illustrating the 
methodologies, George presents elaborations of a theory of propaganda. (1) In 
conjunction with his analysis of predictions with respect to Nazi actions (such 
as the V-weapon, hostilities with Brazil, and an offensive in Russia after Stalin- 
grad), George develops a checklist of “possible goals of propaganda preparatory 
to major actions.” (2) Along with his set of propaganda cases of anticipations 
of the Allied action (including such potentials as the Allied second-front, the 
invasions of Sicily and Italy, and the outcome of Eden’s talks with Turkey), 
George developed check-lists of goals involving anticipation as directed to 
“domestic or friendly neutral audiences’ as contrasted with propaganda 
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directed at “groups in the opponent’s camp.” (3) Associated with the third set 
of cases involving inferences about “situational chgnges experienced as favor- 
able or unfavorable” by the Nazis (which included the state of German morale, 
Nazi estimates of Italy’s military potential, and estimates of the success of 
U-Boat warfare) are two checklists: one is concerned with “possible goals of 
morale-manipulating propaganda”; the other is concerned with “direct” rela- 
tions between symbol indicators and situations being experienced by the Nazi 
elite. These last comprise in actuality an inventory of some 23 propositions 
about changes in situation when the elite is experiencing deprivational changes 
—or expects future deprivational changes in its situation. An example of such 
a proposition follows: “When an elite expects a deprivational change in the 
situation to occur in the future, predictions of enemy deprivations in relevant 
contexts of its propaganda will diminish in number and/or in magnitude” 
(p. 249). About the same percentages of verified successes were obtained by 
the FCC analysis for inferences in all three types of cases. 

With this degree of sophistication, political science is now ready for the 
experimental comparison of propaganda, analyses using the direct versus codi- 
fied indirect methods on the same case materials. The same experimental design 
might be applied to nonquantitative versus quantitative content analytic 
techniques. Were these contrasting procedures used by history-naive analysts 
in the making of inferences on a standard, verified set of propaganda materials, 
we would have reliable knowledge about the efficacy of the alternative propa- 
ganda analyses. 

George’s book will be of much value to the mature scholar, both for re-tooling 
and in providing illustrative materials for lectures. In significant ways George 
has developed ideas stated only in embryo fashion in Berelson’s Conteni Anal- 
ysis in Communication Research. The volume will be most useful in the train- 
ing of the graduate fledgling, both in our methods courses and in our courses on 
propaganda. Because the twenty cases are exciting in their concreteness and 
are concerned with important reality, it will not be long before one of us will be 
asking Dr. George for permission to use some of his cases in a volume of read- 
ings for the undergraduate. The book took much labor to write; the book takes 
much labor to read. Both labors are fruitful. 

HAROLD GUETZKOW. 

Northwestern University. 


Top Leadership, U.S.A. By Fuoyp Hunrer. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1959. Pp. xvi, 268. $6.00.) 


Professor Hunter, whose Community Power Structure is justly celebrated, has 
logically undertaken to study interrelations of American power structures at, 
three “levels” (community, state, nation) and in two economic sectors (hous- 
ing, textiles). His method—labyrinthine and never sufficiently described to 
permit replication—rests on power-attributions by presumedly knowledgeable 
panels of judges. 
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This book advances our understanding of political power as the core concept 
of political science—but hy how much seems subject to dispute, depending 
how one balances the imaginative sweep of the subject and the author’s ambi- 
tious design against what appear to this reader as four major methodological 
flaws. 

Lack of background. Hunter deals with associational activity, yet he nowhere 
indicates awareness of the large scholarly literature on interest groups. Possibly 
this explains why his “living model of United States power” is less sophisticated 
and useful than that of Truman’s synthesis. Hunter’s model posits essentially 
passive rulers “who are being pressured”; he tends to equate high social status 
and high power; he treats high self-awareness among political actors as high 
“interlock.” 

Inelegant conceptualization of power. “Power, .. . is the ability of some men 
to move other men, goods, and services toward socially allowed objectives, or 
conversely to stop such movement when it seems undesirable... .’? A good 
definitional start: but power has dimensions. One need not parrot Merriam, 
Lasswell, and others to grasp their contribution toward sharpening the power 
concept, especially regarding the dimensions of base, technique, and scope of 
power-relations. These—and the equally unfaced question, How can one com- 
pare the magnitude of power of the AJC, the Carnegie Endowment, and the 
Portland Cement Association?—cannot be dismissed as “abstract scholarly 
quibble.” 

Self-confirming hypotheses. Hunter believes that a general leadership exists, is 
independent of the formal structure of power (Government), and is based on 
control of business corporations. Excellent as hypotheses—but his testing proc- 
ess permits no rejection. If one asks respondents to name five national leaders 
“of top influence in national policy-making” or ‘echeck . . . the names below 
[of] those persons whom you consider to be top leaders in the development of policies 
affecting the nation . *. (his emphasis),”’ the data necessarily describe a general- 
ized structure of potential power which may or may not exist. Further, if re- 
spondents make leadership-choices “exclusive of elective and appointive offi- 
cials” and respondents are (a) national association leaders, (b) Chamber of 
Commerce and Community Chest secretaries in all large cities, and/or (c) nomi- 
nees of (a) and/or (b) above—neither the second nor the third hypothesis 
above can be disproved. 

Anti-theoretical view. Perhaps the major problem. Hunter early notes, “The 
criticisms of political scientists have been helpful to me... , I have come to 
appreciate their concern for the development of political theory. Not being a 
theorist, I am glad to leave the rigors of the developmental task to them.” 

This is inaccurate. Hunter zs a theorist in the one sense he should not be: his 
last chapter seems a personal catechism of oughts-to-be of political life, with 
such omnibus, undemonstrated, and unexamined philosophical judgments as 
“Most policy considerations are now handled by too few in American society, 
Į think.” But any true social scientist is a theorist in a different sense (which 
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Hunter also explicitly denies) : as a researcher concerned with dynamic interplay 
between theory and method, fact finding and inductive generalization, self- 
consciously aware of problems of reliability and validity. 

Any harshness must not be construed by traditionalists as defense of “our” 
area against an encroaching sociologist; rather, it stems from conviction thal 
this book demonstrates the excessive sectarianism already existing among 
sister social sciences. We can all benefit by extra-departmental reading. 

Harry M. Scosun. 

University of Wisconsin. 


The Passing of Traditional Society: Modernizing the Middle East. By DANIEL 
Lerner WITH Lucitte W. Pevsner. (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press. 1958. 
Pp. xiii, 466. $7.50.) 


The Middle Hast: A Political and Economie Survey. EDITED BY Sin Reaper 
BuLLARD. (London, Toronto, New York: Oxford University Press. 1958. 
Pp. xviii, 569. $5.00.) 


Generalizations only loosely supported by detailed studies are one of the 
temptations of those who deal with the Middle East. Their judgments some- 
times rest on little more specific evidence than the answer of a Syrian sheikh to 
a League of Nations vita] statistician, seeking information on the age of death 
in the tribe. “In our country,” he said “some die young and some die old—but 
it is God’s will that all should die at last.” 

These volumes are specific and documented studies of complementary ares 
of Middle East life. The Middle East is the third edition of Chatham House’s 
well-known “Political and Economic Survey” that is recognized as an indis- 
pensable handbook for the area. Combining a general survey of the history, 
religion and economic characteristics of the Middle East as a whole with de- 
scriptive studies of individual countries, it provides a framework of essential 
facts about government organization, foreign and domestic policy and eco- 
nomic development. The record is historical, factual, and (where possible) 
statistical, with little attempt to diagnose underlying causes of current situa- 
tions. New material included since the second edition covers the Suez Canal 
Crisis and the Anglo-French-Israeli invasion of Egypt. Unfortunately, the 
text was prepared before the formation of the United Arab Republic and the 
recent revolts in Iraq and Lebanon. 

The Passing of Traditional Society surveys the same scene from the stand- 
point of its effect upon the traditional attitudes and mores of the individual. 
That the classic society of the Middle East—as in most of Africa and Asia—-is 
rapidly being invaded by modernity is the first observation of even the casual 
tourist. The “changeless? Middle East is now the “changing”? Middle East — 
but there have been few studies that attempt to define, measure and scientif- 
cally describe this change. Who is changing? From what to what? How fast? 
With what results? It is to answer such questions with the techniques of the 
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social science survey that Dr. Lerner and his staff undertook the studies that 
resulted in this vivid, yet solid piece of research. 

To do this, the book combines two enterprises. The first is a theory of mod- 
ernization, drawn from general studies of the process of change in societies 
emerging into modernity. Dr. Lerner chooses “modernization”? rather than 
westernization because, while western society “‘still provides the most devel- 
oped model of societal attributes,” Middle Easterners want to proceed “in 
their own way.” “Wanted are modern institutions but not modern ideologies, 
modern power but not modern purposes, modern wealth but not modern wis- 
dom, modern commodities but not modern cant.” 

The concrete unit of modernization is the “mobile personality,” i.e., indi- 
viduals who are awake to the process of change. Their chief characteristic is 
that of “empathy’—the ability to visualize themselves in new roles. Mass 
media (radio, cinema, newspapers) are the “mobility multiplier” communicat- 
ing both the character and possibility of change to a growing number of people. 
Mass media stand in contrast to the traditional oral systems, by which Middle 
East man has heretofore obtained most of his ideas. 

The second enterprise is to test this theory through the device of a statistical 
survey of selected samples of the “mobile personality.” The survey began in 
1950, and covered the countries of Turkey, Lebanon, Jordan, Egypt, Syria 
and Iran. It was conducted through interviews made in each country by native 
scholars (chiefly university students) who were briefed and supervised by 
Americans. The interviews were based upon a questionnaire designed to elicit 
both the specifics of changed attitudes and the media through which the 
changes were made. About 1600 interviews were conducted, with the sampling 
determined by the type of change outlined in the author’s general theory of 
modernization. The results do not “necessarily provide a basis of inference as to 
the reactions of the total population of any country” but give a vivid picture of 
that particular group.which is consciously moving into the modern world. 

It is a pleasure to read a volume of social investigation that is not dry as 
dust. Even the layman, unversed in sociological vocabulary, will be caught by 
the drama of changing lives and the human dilemmas of people living both in 
the past and the present. Next to a visit to the Middle East with close associa- 
tion with its people, this study is the best means of entering into the confusing 
world of change which is the milieu of so many of the younger generation of 
the area. 

Some of the political judgments of the book may be questioned. To the re- 
viewer, there seems little evidence to support the assertion that Egypt is seek- 
ing “primacy among Muslims everywhere.” Even in the Arab world, Nasser 
has shown little interest in building up a strong Islamic bond. In the field of 
social theory, it can be questioned whether the real problem of progress is to 
get the illiterate peasant to imagine “what the better things of life might be.” 
Those working in the field of rural development find that most peasants know 
in general what they need for improvement—the problem is to help them imag- 


ine the “implements” of change rather than the “objects” of change. 
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There will be other statements that sociologists and observers may take ex- 
ception to, but this only makes the study provocative. Here is a solid piece of 
social research that is indispensable in judging the rapid social changes that 
increasingly engulf Middle Hast society. 

JoHN S. BADEAU. 


Communism in India. By Gene D. OVERSTREET AND MARSHALL WINDMILLER. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1959. Pp. xiv, 
603. $10.00.) 


If men and nations were wedded to reason they would analyze the nature of 
the dangers they perceive even while doing something about them. That this 
is not the character of Amcricans, at least, can be seen from our willingness on 
the one hand to commit sv.bstantial resources to counter the menace of Com- 
munism in India, and our hesitation on the other hand to examine directly the 
phenomenon of Communism in that country. Increasingly we picture India as 
the crucial country in the struggle between Communism and freedom, and most 
of our generalizations about the proper measures for opposing Communism in 
underdeveloped countries tend to be based on impressions about India. Yet 
our sense of urgency has not stimulated much curiosity about the Communist 
Party of India; we seem t> prefer to rely upon imagination, fantasy and un- 
tested theories to explain the nature of Communism in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Aside from John Kauisky’s study of the relationship of Moscow and Mao 
Tse-tung to the strategies of the CPI and Masani’s general history of the CPI 
we have had no serious swudies of the particular form Communism has as- 
sumed in India. 

This situation has now been greatly changed with the appearance of this 
impressive and sound study by Gene D. Overstreet and Marshall Windmiller. 
If recent research on India is any guide we shall long be indebted to Overstreet 
and Windmiller, and their book seems destined to become not only the classic 
study of the CPI but also a significant contribution to the literature on Com- 
munism in general. 

On beginning a book of G00 pages one is likely to wonder whether the authors 
achieved discipline in organizing their materials and had a proper respect for 
the principle of Occam’s razor. Such doubts soon disappear on reading the clean 
prose of Overstreet and Windmiller; their study is lengthy because it is two 
books in one. Part I is a deiailed history of the CPI from the conspiratorial days 
of M. N. Roy to the frustrations of the Communist government of Kerala. 
Part II is an analytical study of the Party, its organization, its front groups, 
and some of its persisting policy problems. 

In telling the story of the CPI, Overstreet and Windmiller strike a nice bal- 
ance between issues of doctrine and problems of practical organization and 
choice. They are, however, at their best when reporting on the Indian scenc 
and the behavior of individual Indians. Their treatment of M. N. Roy is stimu- 
lating in that they touch on the human dimensions of this extraordinary man 
who left India during World War I in hope of smuggling home German arms 
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and who, after a melodramatic interlude in America and a few years of high 
living in Mexico City, proceeded to Moscow to challenge, before the leading 
theoreticians of the Comintern, the great Lenin on the theory of revolution in 
the colonies and semi-colonies, Unfortunately the authors do not seem to grasp 
the full significance of this historic debate at the Second Congress. It is also 
disappointing that after carefully examining all available evidence on Roy’s 
eventual expulsion the authors find it impossible to judge the validity of the 
Comintern’s charge that he had misappropriated funds. (Following in the 
spirit of the early Communist code of behavior, many of the first party organiz- 
ers in the poor countries took an exaggerated pride when handling large sums 
of party funds in showing contempt for the bourgeois notion of accountability 
—hence the fitful starts of some of the minor national parties.) Overstreet and 
Windmiller have had to leave unexplored most facets of Roy’s complex per- 
sonality: his compulsive need to be at the center of the stage, his dependence 
upon his three successive American wives, his passion for verbal distinctions, 
and above all his shying away from success, his refusals at the last moment to 
consummate his plans and thus his inability to grasp victory. These are quali- 
ties common to the behavior of many of the current Communist leaders. 

In interpreting the tortuous twistings and turnings of the CPI during World 
War II and the subsequent rise of the Chinese Communists to power Overstreet 
and Windmiller employ much the same criteria of judgment as Kautsky did. 
The strength of their study, however, does not lie in their understanding of 
Communist doctrine or of the relationships between doctrine and strategy, but 
rather it is to be found in their feeling for the realities of Indian relationships. 
They are able to bring the CPI organization to life and to deal skilfully with 
issues of personality. The biographical information Overstreet and Windmiller 
gathered during their years of research in India is unique. Those unacquainted 
with the Indian scene may not fully appreciate the difficulties in obtaining such 
material. ° 

In the light of their scholarship the authors’ final conclusions are disappoint- 
ingly weak. In part, they seem unduly concerned that Khrushchev’s policies 
and the 1958 organizational reforms of the CPI will leave their work too dated 
to be of much relevance for the future. With considerable hesitation they reach 
the conclusion that the CPI would become a greater menace if it becomes even 
a little more Indian and a little less Communist. As they themselves point out, 
however, the CPI has been largely held together by dogma. In one of the most 
penetrating insights of the entire study they suggest that Moscow has been to 
the CPI what Nehru has been to Congress: an arbitrator capable of resolving 
issues before they split the party. These two are the only parties in India with 
such arbitrators and they have been largely successful in overcoming the divi- 
sive forces that have frequently split nearly all the other Indian political par- 
ties. The CPI has no charismatic leader—which, incidentally, makes its elec- 
toral successes the more impressive—but it has a fantastic number of members 
capable of pouring all their energies into doctrinal controversies. A more 
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Indian CPI might be a party without focus striking out in all directions at once. 

The Communist Party of India is an extremely dynamic organization in a 
constant state of flux. It is a far cry from the determined, single-minded organi- 
zation, based on a military model, that was the Chinese Communist Party 
during its struggle to power. The Indian party is already, in a sense, the victim 
of a politics of elections and parliamentary maneuver. Although we tend to 
think of the example of China in our concern over the future of India, the clos- 
est analogies to the CPI are the French and Italian Communist parties. These 
are the parties that are capable of disrupting a national political process. In 
the future the CPI is likely to become an even greater source of frustration for 
the governments of India, but in becoming this it is also likely to be consumed 
with its own internal frustrations. The greatest virtue of the Overstreet and 
Windmiller book is that it demonstrates how an organization plagued with 
internal difficulties can still threaten a free society. 

Lucian W. Pye. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Dialectical Materialism: A Historical and Systematic Survey of Philosophy in the 
Soviet Union. By Gustav A. WETTER. TRANSLATED BY PETER HEara. (New 
York: F. A. Praeger. 1959. Pp. 610. $10.00.) 


The attitude of Marx and Engels toward philosophy was ambiguous and is 
today a matter of controversy. On the one hand, their entire system of ideas is 
the child of Hegelian philosophy and can in no wise deny its parentage. Nor 
did either Marx or Engels wish to deny it. On the contrary, they never ceased 
confessing certain philosophic positions, such as “materialism,” nor believing 
that in the dialectic they possessed a superior tool of enquiry. They thought 
that philosophy truly lived only in their ideas and in the proletarian movement 
these ideas supposedly expressed. The proletariat, boasted Engels, had become 
the (sole) heir of classical German philosophy. 

Yet, on the other hand, the idea that a revolutionary movement embodies 
philosophy contains a curiously anti-philosophic attitude. The central idea of 
Marxism that philosophy is “actualized” (verwirklicht) only by revolutionary 
action and that without such action thought is inadequate, meant a turning- 
away from philosophy and a substitution for it of politics. According to Marx 
and Engels, Hegel had not only been the greatest philosopher; he had also been 
the last. He had written finis to philosophy by either solving all problems or 
showing they could not be solved. In addition to political action, this left one 
other area for human pursuit: science. We can detect in Marxism a decidedly 
positivistie strain which substitutes science for philosophy, leaving only logic 
and epistemology as legitimate fields for philosophic enquiry. 

It is therefore interesting and not without irony to see the honored place 
which philosophy occupies among other fields of learning in the USSR. While, 
as Wetter points out in the book under review, Soviet philosophy has not been 
able to define its relationship to science with sufficient preciseness, most of the 
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traditional areas of philosophy, including ethics, aesthetics, and even the phi- 
losophy of nature, are today recognized by Soviet ideology. It would be a 
highly rewarding task to investigate the ideological reasons behind this return 
to philosophy. 

Father Wetter’s learned volume deals only with a selected few of the many 
branches of Soviet philosophy. It discusses logic, ontology (which even though 
Soviet philosophy does not recognize it still does play a role), epistemology, 
and the philosophy of nature (which in the USSR is called philosophy of 
science). These are those branches that Dialetical Materialism, as distinguished 
in the USSR from Historical Materialism, treats. 

Wetter’s book is in two parts. In the former, and briefer, section, the reader 
is given an outline history of Soviet philosophy from the early Marx to Khru- 
shchev. The account is useful not only for the excellent summary of the steps 
by which Hegelianism was transformed into Marxism, but also because of its 
survey of the major philosophic controversies that raged in the USSR since 
the revolution of 1917. In relating this history, Father Wetter relies so ex- 
clusively on Soviet sources that his sketch of the history of the Russian Social- 
Democratie Labor Party is badly distorted. His general history of philosophy 
is further distorted by the almost total absence of any effort to relate philo- 
sophic controversies to the political events which to a large extent they reflect. 
As a matter of fact, the entire book has a somewhat naive character because 
throughout it treats philosophy strictly in and for itself, disregarding the fact 
that in reality Soviet philosophy cannot be understood except as an integral 
part of the Soviet system of government. 

Part Two is a systematic presentation and critique of present-day Soviet 
Dialectical Materialism, based on a thorough acquaintance with the pertinent 
Soviet literature. Wetter faithfully strives to present official positions as Soviet 
philosophers themselves would like to present them, and he quotes exten- 
sively. Current controversies or unresolved problems are reported with de- 
tachment. His own position is made clear only after the Soviet views on any 
particular problem have been presented. 

It is not surprising that Father Wetter’s own position is that of scholastic 
philosophy. His appraisal of Dialectical Materialism therefore agrees con- 
siderably with that made a few years ago by the Dominican priest, Professor 
Bochensky. 

Wetter’s judgment is starkly ambivalent. First of all, he stresses the affinities 
between the general character of Soviet and Catholic philosophy, or even be- 
tween Soviet and Jesuit philosophy. This in itself leads to ambivalence because 
he sees not only the areas of agreement, but also the difficulties that beset 
philosophy when it must operate within the framework of a revealed dogma 
(though in the case of Catholicism he denies any conflict between the free and 
rational pursuit of knowledge and revealed truth). Secondly, he recognizes that 
Soviet Dialectical Materialism and Scholasticism agree on many individual 
problems. Soviet “materialism” in his eyes, when it is not in agreement with 
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Thomistie views, is a philosophy of common sense. The dialectic is praised as a 
dynamic view of reality. Finally, Wetter expresses sympathy with a certain 
mystical trend he sees in the dialectic. He condemns the dogmatic atheism 
and materialism of Soviet philosophy, and he draws attention to the shallow- 
ness, the inconsistencies, and the sloppy method that characterize it. And yet 
the feeling persists that he has presented his subject with a good deal of sym- 
pathy and respect. 

The explanation for this is, I believe, that for Father Wetter there are alto- 
gether only two philosophies worth discussing in our time: Dialectical Ma- 
terialism and Thomism—the philosophy of the Church and that of the Anti- 
Church. All other schools of philosophy, it appears, are not even worth dis- 
cussing! Even in this either-or attitude which does not recognize third positions 
the priest is similar to the Soviet ideologists. Communism, he finds, has simi- 
larities to Catholic philosophy because communism is the one true antagonist 
of Christianity—the philosophy of the Anti-Christ. In turn, he concludes from 
this similarity that the Catholic Church is the most profound of all the enemies 
of Communism. In the reviewer’s eyes, this suggestion remains unproven. 

The book is being advertised as the definitive study, for years to come, on 
the subject of Soviet Dialectical Materialism. Because the critical remarks 
(which the reader may accept or reject) have been separated so strictly from 
the presentation, and because that presentation has been accomplished in so 
meticulous a fashion, the book doubtless comes close to fulfilling this promise 
if by “definitive study” we mean a reference work! 

ALFRED G, MEYEn. 

Michigan State University. 
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The Enduring Lincoln. EDITED BY Norman A. 
GRAEBNER. (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1958. Pp. viii, 129. $3.00.) 


This volume contains a number of essays 
written by competent Lincoln scholars on 
selected phases of Lincoln’s political thought 
and practice—more particularly, his contribu- 
tions to the democratic faith, his “pragmatic” 
bent, his administrative practices as President, 
and his “conservatism” in a doctrinaire period. 
This review examines an essay by Roy P. 
Basler which deals with Lincoln’s contribu- 
tions to the democratic faith. 

The justification for studying Lincoln’s 
thought, Basler tells us, cannot be because it 
“brings ready-made answers to our (contempo- 
rary) problems,” but because it “may help us 
to find our own answers” in “this age of con- 
flict” (p. 2). But just what is Basler’s view of 
the relevance of the study of Lincoln’s thought 
to the understanding of “our (contemporary) 
problems?” The study of Lincoln, we learn, is 
relevant, not to the understanding of ‘our 
(contemporary) problems” as such, but to 
understanding ‘the American people,” or 
rather “the truth” about the American people. 
“The figure of Lincoln represents the American 
people” (p. 4). The “truth” about Americans 
is “the consistency of our contradictions, a 
practical and materialistic people but given to 
mysticism beyond measure, a selfish people 
whose largess has been demonstrated to sur- 
pass the richest myths of antiquity, a self- 
reliant people who are so filled with self-doubt 
that we crave more than anything to be under- 
stood and appreciated, an honest people who 
are shocked to discover our self-deceit and who 
strive to redefine our honesty to prevent self- 
deception. In Lincoln, we have an epitome of 
what we are, we like to think, at our highest 
and best, as well as at our most ambiguous” 
(pp. 4-5). “Ambiguity,” for Basler, is the key 
to understanding the American mind, and 
Lincoln’s thought constitutes a perfect repre- 
sentation of that ambiguity. ‘Where is the 
tragic ambiguity of the human condition... 
more poetically symbolized than in Lincoln, 
the hero who recognized this ambiguity in him- 
self and in the peoplg whom he represented” 
(pp. 9-10)? Again, when explaining Lincoln’s 
conception of democracy, Basler declares: 
‘When Lincoln said on February 22, 1861, at 


Independence Hall, Philadelphia, that he 
would almost rather be assassinated than to 
give up (the) principle (that ‘all men are 
created equal”), he (avowed) his own dedica- 
tion to the most precious of all ambiguities” 
(pp. 17-18). Lincoln’s political reflections are 
not regarded by Basler as wisdom concerning 
political things, for there are according to him 
no superior thoughts about what men ought 
to do politically. To the question, “Who sball 
rule whom?” Basler replies: “As there is no 
absolute answer possible except an ambiguous 
one, so there can be no practical, wholly un- 
ambiguous answer in any specific case” (p. 17). 

Thus Basler finds the “enduring” or “im- 
mortal” quality of Lincoln to consist in his 
ability to give expression to the tragic am- 
biguities, dilemmas and uncertainties in hu- 
man nature and history, rather than in his 
ability to resolve them. Still, we cannot help 
asking, what gave Lincoln his unique ability 
to so express the American mind? Could Lin- 
coln have voiced the tragedy and the pathos of 
his people as he did at Gettysburg, if he had 
not comprehended it in an extraordinarily pro- 
found way? Lincoln’s affinity with the common 
man is the most uncommon phenomenon of 
our history. Unless we grasp its uncommonness 
we will not understand properly how Lincoln 
fashioned, no less than he reflected the Ameri- 
can mind.—Morron J. Friscu, The College of 
William and Mary. 


Sipney Hook, Political Power and Personal 
Freedom (N. Y.: Criterion Books, 1959. Pp. 
xviii, 462. $7.50.) 


This collection of essays does not break any 
new ground, but it does serve as a clear sum- 
mary of Sidney Hook’s position and reasoning 
on a wide variety of issues. 

Without succumbing to the traditionalist 
fetishism which has been hounding much of 
our contemporary ideology, Hook selects (and 
says he is selecting) as the most important 
Anglo-American traditions: experimentalism, 
the institutionalization of consent, and the at- 
titude of scientific empiricism. He emphasizes, 
as do most Liberals, that the democratic 
method of institutionalizing consent is so in- 
extricably linked to the goal of free develop- 
ment of individual personality that the 
method, in effect, becomes the goal. In apply- 
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ing the Liberal democratic premises to the 
issue of school segregation, he is not impressed 
with the argument that those who want to 
send their children to segregated schools 
should be given publie assistance to enable 
them to enroll their children in private 
schools. There is no reason, he indicates, for 
the democratic community to give special 
support to those whose prejudices lead them 
to discriminations which violate the demo- 
cratic value of maximizing equal opportunity 
for all individuals. 

In the section on “Communism,” Hook 
reafirms his position that the Communists 
have abandoned all the humanistic values of 
Western civilization which were Marx’s major 
concern. On the subject of “Security and 
Freedom,” he restates his support for an in- 
telligently administered government security 
program; for the reading of ‘‘moral guilt” into 
the use of the Fifth Amendment; and for the 
heavy presumption of intellectual dishonesty 
against a teacher who belongs to the Com- 
munist Party, on the ground that he has com- 
mitted himself in advance to political deter- 
mination of scientific truth. 

Hook still feels that the materislist theory 
of history is the most fruitful as long as it is 
applied pluralistically; but he emphasizes that 
in the twentieth century, politics has become 
more important than economics. He still wants 
more socialization of industry, but on a piece- 
meal, pragmatic basis; and he sees the issue of 
socialism vs capitalism only as one of degree 
now, since neither system can be found in 
“pure” form. He would not be willing to adyo- 
cate any socialist measure which would en- 
danger freedom; but he is willing to surrender 
some efficiency for a genuine increase of indi- 
vidual participation in the process of economic 
decision-making. The essays conclude with a 
proposal for East-West withdrawal from Ger- 
many and Hastern Europe, as well as sugges- 
tions for taking ideological advantage of the 
of the ambiguities in Marxism—Morron 
AUERBACH, San Fernando Valley State College. 


Strukturprobleme der Modernen Demokratie. By 
GERHARD LErBHOLZ. (Karlsruhe: Verlag 
C. F. Miller. 1958. Pp. ix, 304. DM 18.80.) 


This book contains a selection of essays ex- 
tending over a period of thirty years pre- 
viously published by the author who is now on 
the bench of the West-German Federal Con- 
stitutional Court. His writings from the period 
1933-1945, published principally in English 
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and French periodicals, are not included, but 
bibliographica] references to them are supplied. 
The main concern of the work is with basic 
problems of political science, especially con- 
stitutional problems. Not unreasonably the 
emphasis is on the German situation, par- 
ticularly that of Bonn and Weimar. Some 
broader questions are however also included in 
this collection, e.g.: “Ideology and Power in 
International Relations in the Twentieth 
Century,” “State and Society in England,” 
“Concept and Nature of Democracy,” “the 
Phenomenon of the Totalitarian State.” The 
title of the work derives from its longest and 
most important section. Here the author has 
traced the transition from a system of liberal 
representative democracy to one in which 
political parties play a primary role and bas 
assessed the significance of this transforma- 
tion. He observes how not only constitutional 
theorists, but also authors of constitutions 
have attempted to ignore the reality and im- 
portance of political parties. The work is 
characterized by a high level of scholarship and 
relevance to the contemporary political situa- 
tion. 


Politische Schriften und Reden. By Frrmpricu 
MEINECKE. EDITED BY GEORG Korowskx1. 
(Darmstadt: Siegfried Toeche-Mittler Ver- 
lag. 1958. Pp. 511. DM. 25.00.) 


This, the second volume of a projected six 
volume edition of Meinecke’s, works contains 
his political speechgs and essays. Meinecke, 
dean of German historians until his death in 
1954 at the age of 92, was no antiquarian, but, 
except for the period of enforced silence be~ 
tween 1933 and 1945, actively participated in 
politics. Before World War I he already 
recognized the need for a democratization of 
Germany; during the war he actively and 
forcefully opposed annexationist demands of 
extreme nationalists. Despite his previous at- 
tachment to the principle of monarchy— 
though not to Germany’s last monarch—he 
was one of the intellectuals who fully com- 
mitted himself to support of the Weimar 
Republic. His vigorous opposition to Hitler 
marks him as one of the earliest to recognize 
the daemonic and nihilistic nature of National- 
Socialism. After 1945 he again became politi- 
cally active. It is an indication of Meinecke’s 
greatness that he, who had begun as a Bis- 
marckian Prussian conservative, should end 
his long and productive career advocating a 
United States of Europe. 
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Lenin and World Revolution. By Sranuey W. 
Pace. (New York: New York University 
Press. 1959. Pp. xviii, 252. $5.00.) 


In his well documented study the author is 
trying to prove that Lenin’s revolutionary 
fanaticism “was only the outward form of a 
demon-driven ego intent upon dominating the 
processes of destruction and of rebuilding.” 
Complementary to this thesis is the contention 
that it was Lenin’s intention ever since the 
outbreak of the World-War to dominate and 
lead not only a revolution in Russia but com- 
munist revolutions in Germany and in all 
other European countries. Despite the writer’s 
apparently thorough acquaintance with Len- 
in’s writings and with the history of the Rus- 
sian revolution and the creation of the Third 
International, neither thesis could be satis- 
factorily proven. No attempt is made to trace 
the psycholgical sources of Lenin’s “demon- 
driven ego,” as his early life is merely sketched; 
the actual narrative starts with the beginning 
of this century. Nevertheless, this is a pro- 
vocative study which incidentally throws 
light on several important but obscured turn- 
ing points in the history of Russian Com- 
munism. 


Portraits of Russian Personalities Between Re- 
form and Revolution. By Ricwarp HARB. 
(New York, London: Oxford University 
Press. 1959. Pp. viii, 360. $6.75.) 


This valuable and schajarly contribution to 
Russian intellectual history follows the au- 
thor’s first volume, Pioneers of Russian Social 
Thought, (1951), which consisted of portraits 
of the leaders of the “wide mental awakening,” 
from P. Chaadayev to K. Leontiev. The 
present book discusses fifteen Russian states- 
men, political leaders, philosophers and 
writers; all of great influence on Russian 
thinking and political evolution during the 
three generations preceding the Bolshevist 
Revolution. Some of these are very well known 
even to readers not familiar with Russian; 
others are merely shadowy names. Thus it is 
hard to say much new about Bakunin in fifty 
pages, or on Turgenev and Dostoyevsky in 
forty each, even though the author uses fresh 
evidence published by Soviet scholars and 
comments and interpretations of Soviet critics. 
On the other hand, the two chapters on 
Tolstoy are fresh and, provocative. For the 
political scientist, who is not a specialist in 
Russian political and intellectual history, the 
portraits of the conservative civil servant, 
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A. V. Nikitenko; of the three Narodniki 
leaders, N. Mikhailovsky, Peter Lavrov and 
Lev Tikhomirov; and of the three outstand- 
ing pre-revolutionary statesmen, Pobyedono- 
stsev, Count Witte and Stolypin, are of par- 
ticular interest. Brier portraits of the religious 
philosophers, Vladimir Solovyov, N. F. 
Fyodorov and V. V. Rozanov, as well as of the 
last of the great anarchists, Prince Kropotkin, 
complete the volume. The author, who lec- 
tures in the School of Slavonic and East 
European Studies of the University of London, 
patches many a hole in the web of Russian 
pre-revolutionary intellectual and political 
development, but fails to answer the more 
fundamental questions of “why” and “how” 
which he sets himself in his introduction. 
Specialists will find documentation rather in- 
sufficient. 


Russian Liberalism: From Geniry to Intelli- 
gentsia. By Geroren Fiscuer. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1958. Pp. 
240. $4.50.) 


The gaps in English writing and research on 
Russian pre-revoluticnary intellectual history 
are being filled in rapidly. The present study is 
a lively discussion of Russian liberalism be- 
tween the Great Reforms of the 1860’s and the 
Revolution of 1905. Not satisfied with mere 
narrative, the writer is trying to see Russian 
liberalism ‘‘as an unexplored vantage point for 
much analyzed and central problems: Russian 
historical evolution, the nature of Russia’s in- 
telligentsia, the West’s own liberalism, under- 
developed societies.” He certainly succeeds in 
shedding much light on the first two problems; 
it is also rather fascinating to look at Western 
liberalism through the distorting mirror of its 
peripheral reflection; but it is doubtful that 
this particular study provides more than a 
few suggestions for parallels with other types 
of underdeveloped societies. For such an am- 
bitious task much more would have to be told, 
e.g., about Russian geographical, demographi- 
eal, economic and social conditions. Professor 
Fischer’s study takes the form of a well 
written, highly readable essay followed by a 
full bibliography and rather sparse notes, As a 
scholarly contribution to Russian pre-revolu- 
tionary history it is of the first order. One 
wishes the author would have brought it up to 
1917 in order to answer the most fascinating 
questions of all: why was Russian liberalism 
unsuccessful between the two Revolutions and 
could it have had a chance under different in- 
ternal and external conditions? 
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The French Religious Wars in English Political 
Thought. By J. H. M. Sarmon. (Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1959. Pp. vii, 202. 
84.00.) 


Much light from a new quarter is shed on 
an old subject in this book. By the analysis of 
numerous tracts and controversial works it is 
conclusively shown that French pclitical and 
historical writing about the wars of religion 
exerted a strong influence on English thought 
during the seventeenth century. This con- 
tribution was most notable among the mon- 
archomachs, as the opponents of absolutism 
are termed, who borrowed freely from Hu- 
guenot doctrines of resistance. Thu; the book 
constitutes an important additicn to the 
literature of English revolutionar, thought, 
whose origins have hitherto largely been 
sought in native religious dissent aid a novel 
interpretation of the historical constitution. 
Royalists also drew on the French experience, 
and Bodin’s idea of sovereignty was freely 
adapted to theories of the divine right of kings 
and the royal prerogative, with co .sequences 
which Bodin had hardly intended In short, 
every party in the great crises fre n 1640 to 
1689 found in the history of the "rench re- 
ligious wars an armory of argun:ents. The 
systematic examination of these, and the 
intermediaries through whom they passed, is a 
valuable contribution to the history of po- 
litical thought and a model study of the migra- 
tion of ideas—-P. H. Harpacrs, Vanderbilt 
University. 


Carl Becker's Heavenly City Revisited. EDITED 
BY Raymonp O. Rocxwoopn, (It'1aca: Cor- 
nell University Press. 1958. Pp. «xxii, 227. 
$4.80.) 

Of all books on the Enlightenment, Carl 
Becker’s Heavenly City of the Highizenth Cen- 
tury Philosophers has probably been in America 
the most widely read and widely :nfluential; 
since its publication in 1932, over 11,000 
copies have been sold. In a day-long sympo- 
slum, part of the 1956 meeting oi the New 
York State Association of European His- 
torians, a group of specialists in cighteenth- 
century history presented predominantly 
critical assessments of the book, interspersed 
with tributes to its author and some attempts 
to explain the relationship between the two. 
Their papers and discussion, here reproduced 
and expanded, will provide non-specialists 
with a badly needed corrective to many of 
Becker’s general and specific asse tions and 
with considerable incidental illumination on 
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historians’ present understanding of the En- 
lightenment. Instances of Becker’s misstate- 
ments of fact and slippery logic are pointed 
out particularly by Peter Gay and Ralph 
H. Bowen; Henry Guerlac rebuts some cur- 
rent misconceptions about science and “‘New- 
tonian philosophy” in the Enlightenmen‘, 
to which Becker’s inaccuracies have cou- 
tributed; in an especially impressive essay, 
Walter Dorn compares the theses of T'he 
Heavenly City with concepts of the Enlighten- 
ment formulated in approximately contempo- 
rary studies and with the consensus of present 
scholarly judgments and gravely concludes 
that Becker’s determination to view the 
Enlightenment from the single perspective of 
continuity resulted inevitably in “distortions 
[that] cannot be regarded as... unimpor- 
tant.” Leo Gershoy, Edward W. Fox, and 
R. R. Palmer, among others, trace a conne.- 
tion between Becker's distorting perspective 
and his basic disbeliefs. “The interesting 
problem raised by The Heavenly City,” Palmer 
suggests, “is not whether its picture of the 
eighteenth century is valid, but whether ve 
are to accept the philosophical position thi: 
gives it such validity as it has.’—lwarr 
Lewis, Oberlin College. 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Volume 16: 27 
March 1789 to 80 November 1798. EDITED BY 
Juran P. Boyo assisvrp py Wiiuiam II, 
Garnes, JR. (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 1958. Pp. xxxix, 677. $10.00.) 


With one exception, this volume does no; 
contain any of the famous Jeffersonian stat”- 
ments of principle. The exception in his letter 
to Madison (September 6, 1789) in which he 
first expounded the proposition that “the 
earth belongs in usufruct to the living” (pp. 
392-7). The editors point out that the propo- 
sition had reference particularly to France. 

It is, none the less, a fascinating volume. !t 
contains Jefferson’s observations, writica 
from Paris to Jay, Madison, and others, on the 
stirring events of June and July in Paris; tho 
record of Jefferson’s not entirely successf i 
attempt to maintain a diplomatic aloofne:+ 
from internal French affairs while remaining in 
close association with Lafayette; a documen- 
tary account of Jefferson’s involvement in 
Mirabeau’s attack on Necker for the shortage 
of grain, an incident that in the opinion of the 
editors “must have been the most embarras-- 
ing incident of Jefferson’s years as a diplomat” 
(p. 244). There are also included in letters from 
Madison and others some sketchy reports on 
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the establishment of the new government at 
home and Jefferson’s response to the reports. 
All this is interspersed with the record of the 
daily business of Jefferson’s office in the 
months when he was waiting for authorization 
to return to the United States and for an ap- 
propriate vessel to carry himself and his family 
‘to Virginia. The volume concludes with the 
landing at Richmond in November, 1789, 
where Jefferson learned of his appointment to 
the office of Secretary of State. 

An appendix gathers up supplementary 
documents for the period 1772 to 1790, which 
were discovered too late for publication in the 
appropriate earlier volumes. 


The English Utilitarians and India. By Eric 
Sroxus. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1959. Pp. xvi, 350. $7.50.) 


This is quite a curious and fascinating book. 
It is not really about the Utilitarians, nor in- 
deed is it about India. Rather it is an analysis 
of the extent and manner in which Utilitarian 
doctrines found application in the government 
and politics of nineteenth-century India. Mr. 
Stokes has hit upon one of those insights into a 
relationship that come all too rarely to the 

‘working scholar and he has here exploited it 
systematically and with relish. The result is a 
real contribution to the study of both Indian 
history and British political thought. 

The author is concerned to emphasize the 
practical aims and influence of the Utilitarians 
rather than their position as moral and politi- 
cal theorists. Although their direct influence 
upon events in England was cut short by their 
political failure (the indirect influence being 
conceded), in India their doctrines had a 
fuller and more immediate effect. In Mr. 
Stoke’s view, the policies by which India was 
managed were deduced directly from the 
corpus of Utilitarian theory and the history of 
nineteenth-century India thus displays a 
completeness and coherence that contrast 
sharply both with the British politics of the 
period and also with the common view of 
British colonial policy as one of shifting ac- 
commodation'to changing environments—em- 
pirical imperialism. The author makes a very 
good case of it and, if all his readers aren’t con- 
vinced, they will at least be entertained and 
enlightened by an original and stimulating 
book. 


e 


The Political Thought of John Henry Newman. 
By Terence Kenny. (New York: Long- 
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mans, Green and Co., Inc. 1959. Pp. vii, 208. 
$5.00.) 


Mr. Kenny, tutor on the Bristol University 
Extra-Mural Staff, has taken upon himself 
the onerous task of collecting and presenting 
Newman’s political ideas. The author belongs 
to the growing group of Roman Catholic 
thinkers who find neo-Thomism inadequate as 
an explanation of reality in general and thus 
unable to furnish a foundation for a Roman 
Catholic social theory. E.g.: “It is not merely 
that Newman avoids the Thomist terminology 
but also, since he does not base his politics 
on Thomist metaphysics and keeps close in- 
stead to a native British empiricism, he retains 
the possibility of influencing those to whom 
Thomist metaphysics are unacceptable’ (p. 
189). 

Since Newman’s ideas on the subject are 
strewn throughout his writings, any coherent 
presentation of his thought is of necessity a 
reconstruction. Mr. Kenny is fully aware of the 
difficulties such an undertaking involves. In 
the case of Newman they are compounded by 
his changes of attitudes and, above all, by the 
subtlety of reasoning which conjoins ideas often 
considered mutually exclusive in a delicate 
balance. Newman is a conservative, but not a 
tory; a liberal but not a relativist; a believer 
in the repetitiveness of the historical process 
made up of unique events, in short, an open- 
minded dogmatist. This state of mind accounts 
for Newman’s advocacy of tradition and of 
innovation and his commitment to the guid- 
ance of the Roman Catholic Church whose 
temporal powers he denied. Though the author 
takes great care not to force his subject, one 
gains the impression that he has not been 
wholly just to Newman in that his interpreta- 
tion goes beyond what is warranted. 

The most interesting aspects of Newman's 
teachings are his attempts to provide a rudi- 
mentary sociology of knowledge culminating 
in a sketchy version of the theory of “myths,” 
his rather Burkean views of nation and tradi- 
tion and his non-metaphysical approach to 
man and the state. Newman stresses the need 
for observation and induction from which 
general laws are to be derived. But, as Kenny 
shows, his applications of his own prescrip- 
tions would seem to militate against their 
value. 

The deep awareness of original sin and his 
non-metaphysical view of men in society guide 
Newman in the direction of denying to justice 
the character of an essential element of the 
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state. The relative justice obtaining in the 
state is merely the consequence of some social 
order and not immediately connected with 
moral justice and the eternal decrees. This 
separation of the moral and the existential 
orders leads Newman to approve the neutral 
secular state and to deny the temporal power 
of the Church. Newman’s unwillingness to 
force all of reality into a single monolithic 
teleological scheme derives ultimately from 
theological considerations. 

Mr. Kenny argues that Newman’s com- 
mitments to liberty and to the state as a con- 
crete expression of the nation could be used to 
defend the modern democratic state. This ap- 
pears however to be an unwarranted inference. 
It is unlikely that an admirer of things in- 
tellectual, given to somewhat snobbish senti- 
ments and disdainful of the uneducated 
masses, whose capacity for instruction he 
doubted, could be a devoted democrat. In fact, 
the author shows quite clearly th:t Newman 
accepted the democratic consequences of the 
Reform Bill of 1832 as inevitable, but without 
a trace of enthusiasm. He did so because he 
judged the British constitution to be the per- 
fect expression of the nation and not because 
he accepted the theory of democracy as such. 

The author’s work is based upon a thorough 
study of Newman’s works and his unpublished 
manuscripts. Moreover, it demonstrates a 
good knowledge of the relevant literature. It 
is the first full-length treatment of Newman's 
political ideas and the cardinal emerges as a 
theorist of considerable stature. While this 
study is of value to students of the history of 
ideas and to political theorists it is not defini- 
tive-—Uturicu S. ALLERS, Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 


Walter Bagehot: A Study of His Life and 
Thought Together with a Selection from His 
Political Writings. By Norman Sr. Jonn- 
Srevas. (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press. 1959. Pp. xvi, 485. $7.50.) 


It is important to say just exactly what this 
book tries to do, because what it tries to do is 
important, because it is really several books in 
one, and because it does its several tasks ex- 
tremely well. Although G. M. Young has 
called Bagehot “the greatest Victorian,” in 
this generation people mainly talk about him 
without bothering to read him, and in the next 
generation they are not likely even to talk 
about him. St. John-Stevas tries to rescue him 
from this undeserved oblivion. The author’s 
problem was that there were apparently sev- 
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eral ways of doing this and he has decided to 
choose not meyely one but all of them. 

First, he has provided a brief critical bi- 
ography of about sixty pages. In this he is 
concerned not only to supply a chronology 
but also to assess Walter Bagehot and his 
views on a number of matters, such as religion, 
economics, and literature. Secondly, the vol- 
ume supplies a broad selection of his major 
political writings, most of them from the days 
of his editorship of The Economist. These in- 
clude biographical sketches of political figures, 
letters on the French coup d'état of 1851, and 
several articles on Parliament and politics; 
surprisingly there are only ten pages from 
Physics and Politics. Thirdly, there is repro- 
duced the whole of the second edition of The 
English Constitution. And fourthly, there is a 
brilliant sixty-page summary of constitutional 
developments since Bagehot wrote. This sec- 
tion itself is worth the price, for the student of 
British government will find it an extremely 
useful and concise aid to his labors, and if it 
leads him back to Bagehot himself, so much 
the better. Finally to all this is added a good 
bibliography and a competent index. 

St. John-Stevas has had a glorious time writ- 
ing this book and the reader can readily share 
his pleasures. Bagehot himself, using one of 
his favorite labels, would doubtless have 
called it ‘first rate.” 


Austrian Catholics and the Social Question, 
1918-1933. By Aurrep Diamant. (Gaincs- 
ville: University df Florida Press. 1959. Pp. 
81. $2.00.) 


This short monograph, a portion of a study 
which will soon be published on Austrian 
Catholic social and political thought, is an 
important contribution to the small list of 
scholarly, critical works on Catholic social 
thought. While it is concerned largely with the 
writings of Austrian Catholic social analysts, 
it raises more general questions than the title 
might indicate. It contends that the conserva- 
tive-clerical, corporative State which de- 
stroyed democracy in Austria was the logical 
outcome of Catholic social and political 
thought. More important, it questions the 
validity of the bases of all Catholic social 
thought. 

During the post World War I period in 
Austria there were two major schools of 
Catholic social theorists writing on the Social 
Question, defined broadly as the social effects 
of industrialization and capitalism. The first 
major school Diamant calls Sozialreform. In 
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general, this group of writers was influenced 
by Romantic political and socjal ideas. They 
were reactionary, utopian, and uncompro- 
misingly opposed to capitalism. The second 
group, identified by Diamant as Sozialpolitik, 
was prepared to make compromises with 
capitalism and modern times, but was still, in 
the author’s opinion, shackled to a set of ideas 
which were contradictory and unrealistic. 
Ignaz Seipel and Engelbert Dollfuss were 
members of the Sozialpolitik group. Both ma- 
jor groups of social thinkers, with few excep- 
tions, loathed democracy and desired to see it 
replaced by an authoritarian, corporative 
state. In Austria, the papal encyclinical 
Quadragesimo Anno (1931) supplied ammuni- 
tion for an assault on democracy -and trade 
unions, although it was interpreted in many 
ways. Both schools sharply condemned the 
social consequences of economic liberalism, 
and both blamed capitalism for the disinte- 
gration of the organic society and the destruc- 
tion of social groups in which men had lived in 
harmony. 


Diamant believes that the “failure to dis- 


tinguish between the state as the area of com- 
pulsory action and society as the area of 
_ voluntary action [was] the outstanding feature 
of Catholic thought.” This failure, he believes, 
stemmed from a tendency of Catholic social 
thinkers to conceive of human life in unitary 
or monistic terms while living in a pluralistic 
society. Society is not motivated by a single 
purpose, as he contends @atholics believe, nor 
is harmony always achieved from the interplay 
of social groups. By entrusting the state with 
the responsibility of realizing the social pur- 
pose Austria’s Catholics permitted clerical- 
conservatives to subvert both state and society 
for their own purposes, 

Diamant finds the Austrian Catholic social 
analyst to have been not only naive and un- 
realistic, but ignorant of contemporary social 
and economic conditions which made many of 
his assumptions invalid. But the indictment of 
Catholic social thought is more inclusive than 
the nation, the period and the men surveyed 
in the monograph. ‘Fundamentally ... the 
inadequacy of Catholic thought in general, as 
well as Austrian Catholic thought in particu- 
lar, lies in its inability to devise a set of con- 
cepts applicable to the modern, complex, 
-~ multigroup society.” This is a serious charge 
which Catholics shoul be prepared to an- 
swer.— Bruce B. Frys, Colorado State Uni- 
versity. 
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Legal Personality and Political Pluralism. 
Eprrep sy Leicester C. Wess (Melbourne 
University Press: New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1959. Pp. xvi, 200. $5.50.) 


The editor of this collection of eight essays 
by Australian jurists and political scientists 
observes in the preface that there is “a close 
interaction between the doctrine of legal per- 
sonality and prevailing ideas about groups and 
the State, and it is therefore profitable for 
lawyers and political scientists periodically to 
assess trends in this doctrine and the relation- 
ship between these trends and developments in 
the structure of the political community.” 
The book is an effort as such assessment. 

American political scientists will have 
special interest in Professor Webb’s own con- 
tributions, ‘Corporate Personality and Politi- 
cal Pluralism” and ‘Pluralism and After.” 
Professor David P. Derham’s ‘Theories of 
Legal Personality’ and Mr. 8. J. Stoljar’s 
“The Corporate Theories of Frederick William 
Maitland” are also of general interest to legal 
and political theorists. 

The other four essays, despite their broad 
titles, “The Internal Affairs of Associations,” 
“Legal Personality and the Trade Union,” 
“Government as Personalized Legal Entity,” 
and “Churches and the Modern State,” are 
fairly strictly limited to Australian, or at most, 
British Commonwealth experience and law. 
An American reader will have some reflections 
on problems of freedom and control of Aus- 
tralian voluntary associations from his own 
country’s practices. He will notice a virtually 
complete absence of reference to political 
parties as a source of trouble for the law, 
despite a federal system, a written constitu- 
tion, and judicial review. Problems of religious 
freedom, and religious establishment also seem 
less stubborn, but the chronicler of the Aus- 
tralian experience shows less than familiarity 
with ours. 

The quite different and much more exten- 
sive system of regulation of relations of em- 
ployers and trade unions still raises much the 
same questions. Mr. Martin writes: “atten- 
tion is concentrated on the question of the legal 
conditions which should be applied to the 
unions in order to make compulsory arbitra- 
tion effective, instead of being directed towards 
the more fundamental question of the proper 
place and functions of unions in the total 
structure of a political democracy ... it may 
be asked whether compulsory arbitration has 
not given rise to, or at least encouraged, a 
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somewhat narrow and oversimplified view of 
the notion of public responsibility as it relates 
to unions operating in a political democracy.... 
New legal solutions may provide part of the 
answer; in a political democracy they cannot 
provide anything like a complete answer.” 

No startling theories are advanced by the 
various authors, but all have solid scholarship 
and write lucidly. They have achioved their 
purpose to a commendable degree and pro- 
duced a work of value to all studcats of the 
subject. Although very few American cases are 
cited, there is familiarity with the American 
literature. Overall, the book is a ecatribution 
to the still short but growing list of studies of 
the law and politics of voluntary a:sociations 
which provide materials from which, hope- 
fully, in the future a comparative snalysis of 
the subject will be drawn.—Roserr A. Horn, 
Stanford University. 


Research Methods in Social Relations, Revised 
One-Volume Edition. By CLAIR: SpeuLTIZ, 
Mariz Janona, Morton DEUTSCH AND 
Sruart W. Coor. (New York. Ifenry Holt 
and Company, Inc. 1959. Pp. ix, 622.) 


In reducing two volumes to one the authors 
of this familiar handbook (joined by Claire 
Selltiz) have substantially reorganized their 
materials while enriching the content. Prac- 
tically all topics treated in the earlier edition 
are dealt with here too. There is noteworthy 
expansion of many discussions ard several 
worthwhile additions, So this work still pre- 
sents a greater variety of techniques in data 
collection, analysis and reporting than any 
other single volume. 

The major revision involves integrating into 
a single line of discussion most of the original 
Volume 2 (‘Selected Techniques’). At the 
same time, by careful rewriting tiroughout, 
the earlier focus on the problem o? prejudice 
has been broadened to a concern with social 
science more generally, even though the per- 
spective is still largely psychological and the 
illustrations mostly the same ones used before. 
At many points, for example in the discussions 
of the concept of causality and causal infer- 
ence, the rewriting reflects cleaner conceptuali- 
zation and not just stylistic improvement. 
Several significant shifts in emphasis are 
noticeable—among them, the shift from 
“practical” and ‘“‘diagnostie” to “exploratory” 
and “experimental” studies, and from concern 
with the “precision” of measuring instruments 
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to concern for their validity and reliability. 

The net result is an edition oriented some- 
what more toward fundamental philosophical 
problems of scientific methods of social rc- 
search as “basic science” and somewhat less 
toward purely descriptive ‘“how-to-do-it” 
mechanics of research chores, which neverthc- 
less retains its original value as a practical 
guide to the beginning researcher. It is doubt- 
ful that the authors have attained their 
announced goal of making this edition morc 
suitable than the original one for under- 
graduate use. But most readers, whatever 
their preparation, uses or needs, will undoubt- 
edly find this revised edition even more useful 
than the first—Joun C. Wauixs, Vaenderbil! 
University. 


Sociology and the Military Establishment. Pre- 
pared for the American Sociological Society 
by Morris Janowitz. (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation. 1959. Pp. 112. $1.50.) 


As a political sociologist, Morris Janowitz 
can usually be found pioneering on the fron- 
tiers of political science. He has already marc 
a number of contributions in his studies o” 
propaganda, psychological warfare, com- | 
munity power structures, voting behavior, and 
the prestige of public employment. He is now 
in the vanguard of the developing interest o 
social scientists in the role of the military iu 
modern society. Sociology and the Military 
Establishment is, in,part, an inventory anl 
analysis of the work which sociologists have 
done in this area. As such, its interest might 
be limited to sociologists, on the one hano, 
and military men, on the other. More signifi- 
cantly, however, it is also a brief statement of 
numerous general and highly original hypoth- 
eses concerning organizational trends in the 
military establishment, many of which will be 
elaborated at greater length by Professor Jano- 
witz in his forthcoming volume on The Pro- 
fessional Soldier. The present study covers 
such subjects as the interaction between 
hierarchy and authority in the military, the 
nature of military roles, the place of primary 
groups in military organization, techniques of 
organizational control, and the relation of the 
soldier to the new imperatives of foreign policy. 
Tt is a necessary starting point for anyone in- 
terested in the social structure of the military 
and in the implications of the recent changes 
in that structure for American political life —- 
Samvue. P. Huntineron, Columbia University. 
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Bureaucracy, Aristocracy and Autocracy: The 
Prussian Experience, 1660-1815. By Hans 
ROSENBERG. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1958. Pp. xi, 245. $5.00.) 


This small volume is an historian’s inter- 
pretative essay on the rise of the Prussian 
bureaucracy as an autonomous and aristo- 
cratic political force and its relations with 
contending forces in the Prussian state. 
Neither an institutional nor an intellectual 
history, it assumes rather than provides a 
knowledge of Prussian administrative organi- 
zation, doctrine, and techniques in the period 
under review and argues, in fact, that “bureau- 
cratization” and centralization were only im- 
perfectly achieved in that period. Thus, while 
containing some interesting illustrations of 
particular points—e.g., the eighteenth century 
tension between patronage and merit in the 
bureaucracy, or the shifting social origins of 
upper bureaucrats—the book is basically an 
effort at sociological history in the grand man- 
ner centering on the three categories set forth 
in the title, and on the monarchy, the old 
officialdom, the aristocracy, and the “new 
bureaucracy.” The treatment of the bureau- 
cracy—‘‘the formation and transformation of a 

. social and political group, as such’—is con- 
sistently tendentious with respect to merit 
and motives. There are, however, some in- 
teresting and useful comparisons with con- 
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temporaneous developments elsewhere in 


Europe. 


Intellectual Trends in the Ching Period. By 
Liana Cn’r-cn’ao. TRANSLATED sy Im- 
MANUEL C. Y. Hsöü. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. xxii, 
147. $5.75.) 


Immanuel C. Y. Hsii has translated into 
English a very important book, originally 
published in Chinese in 1921. Although not a 
definitive work, the book is important for two 
reasons: (1) it provides information and an in- 
sight on an important subject—the intellectual 
history of China during the Ch’ing dynasty, 
1644-1911—and (2) its author, Liang Ch’i- 
Ch’ao, was himself one of the more prominent 
figures in Chinese intellectual and political 
life from the 1890’s until 1929. 

Part I is entitled “The Early Ch’ing Period: 
The School of ‘Practical Statesmanship’ and 
Other Trends.” Part II covers “The Middle 
Ch’ing Period: The Dominance of the School 
of Empirical Research: The Beginnings of 
Reaction.” Part III deals with “The Late 
Ch’ing Period: The Modern Text School and 
Other New Trends.” 

The translator has written an informative 
introduction and provided notes and biblio- 
graphical information. There is a foreword by 
Benjamin I. Schwartz.—E. C. CARLSON. 
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Anonymous, Socialist Realism. Soviet Sur- 
vey. July-September, 1959. 

Aron, Raymond. Max Weber. le Contrat 
Social. March, 1959. 

Banfi, Rodolfo. Impresa moderna e super- 
amento. Societé. March-April, 1959. 

Barton, Paul. Despotisme et totalitarisme. 
le Contrat Social. July, 1959. 

Belin-Milleron, J. “Berson et nous”; Signifi- 
cation morale et politique d’un Congrés. Revue 
Politique et Parlementaire. July, 1959. 

Berza, M. Rascoalele in evul mediu. Con- 
sideratii generale în lumina texelor marxism- 
leninismului. Studi? Revistă de istorie. 
XI/4/1958. 

Boyer, G. Jacques de Revigny et les Insti- 


tutes de Gaius. Revue Historique de Droit 
Français et Etranger. April-June, 1959. 

Burgher, George. Marxism and Normative 
Judgments. Science and Society. Summer, 
1959. 

den Boer, W. Greeks and the Greeks. Inter- 
national Review of Social History. 1V/1/1959. 

Burns, J. H., J. S. Mill and “Social Science.” 
Journal of the History of Ideas. June-September 
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Chamberlin, William Henry. The Conserva- 
tive Message for our Time. Modern Age. 
Summer, 1959. 

Clark, George A. Mill’s “Notorious Anal- 
ogy.” Journal of Philosophy. July 16, 1959. 

Clark, Mary T. How Plotinian is Spinoza’s 
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Doctrine of Freedom? The New Scholasticism. 
July, 1959. 

Conze, W. Die Befestigung der KPD- 
Tradition durch Mehring und Rosa Luxem- 
burg. Hislorische Zeitschrift. August, 1959. 

Costanzo, Joseph F. Thomas Jefferson, 
Religious Education, and Public Law. Journal 
of Public Law. Spring, 1959. 

Cowling, Cedric B. H. L. Mencken: The 
Case of the “Curdled” Progressive. Ethics. 
July, 1959. 

Davidson, James. Natural Law and Inter- 
national Law in Edmund Burke. Review of 
Politics. July, 1959. 

Editorial. Pentru aplicarea consecventă a 
teoriei marxist-leniniste in cercetările istorice. 
Studii Revisté de istorie. XI/6/1958. 

Germino, Dante L. Two types of Recent 
Christian Political Thought. Journal of Poli- 
tics. August, 1959. 

Grusin, B. A. Marx si metodelo contem- 
porane de cercetare istorică., Studii Revista de 
istorie. XI /2/1958. 


Habert, Gabriel. Le marquis de Sade, 
auteur politique. Revue Internationale D’ His- 
toire Politique et Constitutionnetle. July- 


September, 1957. 

Harrison, Royden. E. S. Beesly and Karl 
Marx. International Review of Social History. 
IV/1/1959. 

Herberg, Will. Natural Law and History in 
Burke’s Thought. Afodern Age. Summer, 1959. 

Iggers, Georg G. Further Remarks about 
Early Uses of the Term ‘Social Science.” 
Journal of the History of Ideas. June-Neptember 
1959. 

de Jouenel, Bertrand. Qu’est-co que la 
démocratie? (II) le Contrat Socia!. March, 
1959. 

Kosing, Alfred. Die dialektiscl.-material- 
istische Abbildtheorie in Lenins Werk “Ma- 
terialismus und Empirokritizismus.’’ Deutsche 
Zeitschrift für Philosophie. VII/2/1959. 

de Lacharriére, René. Spinoza et la Théorie 
Démocratique. Revue du Droit Public et de la 
Science Politique. January-February, 1959, 

Lawrence, Nathaniel. The Dialectical Anal- 
ysis of Freedom. The Review of Metaphysics. 
June, 1959. 

Lawson, F. H. Dicey Revisited. I. Political 
Studies. June, 1959. 

Lennard, R. V. Mill—and others—on 
Liberty. The Hibbert Journal. July, 1959. 

Leoni, B. The Analytic Thought in the 
Political Theory and in the Legal Theory. I 
Politico. June, 1959. 

Levene, Ricardo. Mariano Moreno et son 
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édition en espagnol du Contrat social. Revue 
Internationale D’histoire Politique et Constitu- 
tionelle. July-December, 1957. 

Lort-Phillips, Patrick. The British Liberal 
Revival. Foreign Affairs. October, 1959. 

Mullett, Charles. Ancient Historians and 
“Enlightened” Reviewers. Review of Politics. 
July, 1959. 

Leys, Colin. Models, Theories, and the 
Theory of Political Parties. Political Studies. 
June, 1959. 

Lob, J. Modern Concept of Property. Zl 
Politico. June, 1959. 

Lonscher, Erhard. Die sozialistische Morel 
und der Mittelstand (I). Die Nation. 9/3/1959. 

Maravall, J. A. El Pensamiento Politico en 
España del año 400 al 1300. Journal of World 
History. 1V/4/1958. 

Maritain, Jacques. Sur PÊthique bergoni- 
enne. Revue de Métaphysique et le Morale. 
April-June, 1959. 

Martelli, Mario. Popolo e Principe in Nic- 
coló Machiavelli. Belfagor. July, 1959. 

Merquiol, Andre. Montesquieu et la géo- 
graphie politique. Revue Internationale D’ His- 
toire Politique et Constitutionnelle. July- 
December, 1957. 

Meynaud, Jean. Les mathematiciens et le 
pouvoir. Revue Française de Science Politique. 
June, 1959. 

Miller, Reinhold. Franz Loeser und die 
marxistische Ethik. Deutsche Zeitschrift für 
Philosophie. VII/1/1959. 

Mollnau, Karl A. und Schoneburg, Karl- 
Heinz. Die sozialtheoretischen Grundlagen des 
Klerikalfaschismus. Deutsche Zeitschrift fur 
Philosophie. VII/2/1959. 

Molnar, Thomas. French Conservative 
Thought. Modern Age. Summer. 1959. 

Mumford, Lewis. The Moral Challenge to 
Democracy. Virginia Quarterly Review. Aut- 
umn, 1959. 

Munk, Arthur W. Social Philosophy in the 
Nuclear Age. The Philosophical Quarterly 
(India). July, 1959. 

Mur, Gabriel. Joaquin Costa, polygraphe et 
jurisconsulte espagnol. Revue Internationale 
D’ Historie Politique et Constitutionnelle. July- 
December, 1957. 

Musolino, Rocco. A proposito di marxismo 
e di neopositivismo. Socieié. March-April, 
1959. 

Nomad, Max. La communisme libertaire. le 
Contrat Social. May, 1959. 

Padover, Saul K. Ralph Waldo Emersor: 
The Moral Voice in Politics. Political Science 
Quarterly. September, 1959. 
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Patri, Aimé. Sur “deux concepts de la lib- 
erté.” le Contrat Social. July, 1959. 

Pocock, D. F. Notes on the Interaction of 
English and Indian Thought in the 19th Cen- 
tury. Journal of World History. IV /4/1958. 

Powers, Richard Howard. The Earthly City 
of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. The Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly. September, 1959. 

Raeff, Marc. Some Reflections on Russian 
Liberalism. The Russian Review. July, 1959. 

Redlow, Gotz. Lenin über den marxistischen 
philosophischen Begriff der Materie. Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fir Philosophie. VIL/2/1959. 

Rees, J. C. The Relation between Political 
Theory and Political Practice. I} Politico. June, 
1959. 

Rossi, Mario. Marg, la sinistra hegeliana e 
l Ideologie tedesca—Conclusion. Societa. March- 
April, 1959. 

Scheler, Hermann. Die Bedeutung von 
Lenins Werk “Materialismus und Empirio- 
kritizismus” in Kampf gegen idealistische Ent- 
stellungen der materialistischen Geschichts- 
auffassung. Deutsche Zeitschrift für Philoso- 
phie. VII/1/1959. 

Schuyler, Robert L. Contingency in History. 
Political Science Quarterly. September, 1959. 

Schwann, Stanislaw. Die Neue Oder-Zeitung 
` und Marx als ihr Korrespondent. International 
Review of Sociel History. IV /1/1959. 

Silber, Jobn R. The Contents of Kant’s 
Ethical Thought—I. The Philosophical Quart- 
erly (Scotland). July, 1959. 

Simpson, Dwight J. Garlyle as a Political 
Theorist: Natural Law. Midwest Journal of 
Political Science. August, 1959. 

Soleri, G. Aristotele e S. Tommaso, Osser- 
vazioni sulle concezioni dell’essere, dell’anima 
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e dell’etice nei pensatori. Revista di Filosofia 
Neo-Scolastica. May-June, 1959. 

Stankiewicz, W. J. Intoleranz im Frankreich 
des XVI. Jahrhunderts. Der Deutsche Hugenott. 
February, 1959. 

Symposium of Several Writers. La Démo- 
cratie est une Idée Neuve. Esprit. September, 
1959. 

van der Meulen, Jan. Hegel, Berliner 
Schriftlen 1818-1831. Philosophische Rund- 
schau. 6/38-4/1958. 

van Etten, Henry. L’Essai sur la paix 
présente et future de l'Europe de William 
Penn. Revue Internationale D’ Historie Poli- 
tique et Constitutionelle. July-September, 1957. 

Vander Zanden, James W. The Ideology of 
White Supremacy. Journal of the History of 
Ideas. June-September, 1959. 

Vlachos, George. L’ Etat et l’ Économie dan 
Voveuvre du jeune Fichte. Revue Internationale 
D’ Histoire Politique et Constitutionnelle. July- 
September, 1957. 

Voiguine, V. P. L’idéologie révolutionnaire 
en France au XVIII siècle. La Pensée. July- 
August, 1959. 

Waldman, Theodore. Doctrine of Reason- 
able Doubt. Journal of the History of Ideas. 
June-September, 1959. 

Ward, John William. Mill, Marx, and Mod- 
ern Individualism. Virginia Quarterly Review. 
Autumn, 1959. 

Weidle, Wladimir. Sur le concept d’idéolo- 
gie. le Contrat Social. March, 1959. 

Wellman, Carl. A Reinterpretation of Mill’s 
Proof. Ethics. July, 1959. 

Wilson, Francis G. The Behaviorist’s Per- 
suasion. Modern Age. Summer, 1959. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


JULIAN FELDMAN 


University of California 
Berkeley 


Research Methods 


Binder, Arnold. Considerations of the place 
of assumptions in correlational analysis. Amer- 
ican Psychologist, 1959, 14, 504-510. 

Brooks, S. H. A copparison of maximum- 
seeking methods. Operations Research, 1959, 7, 
430-457. 

Freeman, G. H. The use of the same experi- 


mental material for more than one set of treat- 
ments. Applied Statistics, 1959, 8, 13-20. 
Geisler, M. A. Simulation of a large-scale 
military activity. Management Science, 1959, 
6, 359-368. 
Ghiselli, B. E. The generalization of validity. 
Personnel Psychology, 1959, 12, 397-401. 
Goodman, L. A. Some alternatives to eco- 
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logical correlation. American Journal of Koci- 
ology, 1959, 64, 610-625. 

Guetzkow, H. A use of simulation in the 
study of inter-nation relations, Behavioral 
Science, 1959, 4, 183-191. 

Harary, F. Graph theoretic methods in the 
management sciences. Management Science, 
1959, 5, 387—403. 

Hoggatt, A. ©. An experimentul business 
game. Behavioral Science, 1959, 4, 192-203. 

Hooper, J. W. Simultaneous equations and 
canonical correlation theory. Econometria, 
1959, 27, 245-256. 

Hund, J. M. Changing role in the interview 
situation. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1959, 23, 
236-246. 

Kay, H. A new approach to projective test- 
ing in survey research, Public Opinion Quart- 
erly, 1959, 28, 267-278. 

Nefzger, M. D., and Lilienfeld, A. M. Item 
reliability and related factors in a community 
survey of emotionality. Sociomeiry, 1959, 22, 
236-246. 

Rosenbaum, S. A significance chart for per- 
centages. Applied Statistics, 1959, 8, 45-52. 

Schucker, R. E. A note on the u e of triads 
for paired comparisons. Psychometrika, 1959, 
24, 273-276, 

Ward, D. H. Elimination of bias in the pre- 
liminary examination of data. Applied Sta- 
tistics, 1959, 8, 21-25. 


Motivation and Personality 


Burns, R. K. Management anc employee 
motivation. Public Personnel Revier’, 1959, 20, 
122-127. 

Martin, J. G., and Westie, F. R. The toler- 
ant personality. American Sociological Review, 
1959, 24, 521-528. 

Rosen, B. C., and D’Andrade, R. The psy- 
chosocial origins of achievement motivation. 
Sociometry, 1959, 22, 185-218. 

Schreier, F. T. Seven fallacies in marketing 
logic. Harvard Business Review, 1959, 87, 
111-118 (September-October). 

Sewell, W. H., and Haller, A. O. Factors in 
the relationship between social status and the 
personality adjustment of the child. American 
Sociological Review, 1959, 24, 511-520. 

Torbert, F. Making incentives work. Har- 
vard Business Review, 1959, 37, 81-92 (Sep- 
tember-October). 

Tuddenham, R. D. The constancy of per- 
sonality ratings over two decadcs. Genetic 
Psychology Monographs, 1959, 60, 2-30. 


Opinions and Attitudes 


Carter, R. F. Bandwagon and sandbagging 
effects: some measures of dissonance reduc- 
tion. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1959, 23, 
279-287. 

Lana, R. E. Pretest-treatment interactio 1 
effects in attitudinal studies. Psychologicul 
Bulletin, 1959, 56, 293-300. 

Nunnally, J. C., and Bobren, II. M. Attitude 
change with false information. Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 1959, 28, 260-266. 

Rath, R. A comparison of attitude scores on 
some socio-cultural and educational issues be- 
tween two samples of college students after an 
interval of four years, Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 1959, 60, 3-36. 

Rosenbaum, M. E., & Zimmerman, I. M. 
The effect of external commitment on response 
to an attempt to change opinion. Pubiir 
Opinion Quarterly, 1959, 23, 247-254. 

Scott, W. A. Cognitive consistency, respon<c 
reinforcement, and attitude change. Soctome- 
iry, 1959, 22, 219-229. 

Sirota, D. Some effects of promotional frus- 
tration on employees’ understanding of, andl 
attitudes toward management. Sociometry, 
1959, 22, 273-278. 


Cognitive Processes and Individual 
Decision Making 


Anthony, W. S. The Tolman and Honzik in- 
sight situation. British Journal of Psychology, 
1959, 50, 117-124. e 

Boulden, J. B., and Buffa, E. S. The strategu 
of interdependent decisions. California Man- 
agement Review, 1959, 1, 94-100. 

Boulden, J. B., and Buffa, E. 8. The strategy 
and learning models. Psychometrika, 1959, 
24, 2538-256. 

Chance, J. E. Generalization of expectancies 
among functionally related behaviors. Journal 
of Personality, 1959, 27, 228-238. 

Crane, P. What’s in a party image? Political 
Quarterly, 1959, 30, 230-243. 

Feffer, N. H. The cognitive implications of 
role taking behavior. Journal of Personality, 
1959, 27, 152-168. 

Fillenbaum, S. Some stylistic aspects of 
categorizing behavior. Journal of Personality, 
1959, 27, 187-195. 

Gruen, W. Behavioral correlates of some 
dimensions of the cognitive field. Journal of 
Personality, 1959, 27, 169-186. 

Hardison, J., and Purcell, K. The effects of 
psychological stress as a function of need and 
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cognitive control. Journal of Personality, 1959, 
27, 250-258. `. 

Kettner, N., W., Guilford, J.’ P., and Chris- 
tensen, T. R. A factor-analytic study across 
the domains of reasoning, creativity, and 
evaluation. Psychological Monographs, 1959, 
78, No. 9. 

Potanin, N. Perceptual preferences as a 
function of personality variables under normal 
and stressful conditions. Journal of Abnormal 
and Social psychology, 1959, 59, 108-113. 

Salzinger, K. Experimental manipulation of 
verbal behavior: A review. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1959, 61, 65-94. 

Schelling, T. C. For the abandonment of 
symmetry in game theory. The Review of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, 1959, 41, 213-224. 

Suppes, P., and Walsh, K. A non-linear 
model for the experimental measurement of 
utility. Behavioral Science, 1959, 4, 204-211. 

Triandis, H. C. Differential perception of 
certain jobs and people by managers, clerks, 
and workers in industry. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1959, 48, 221-225. 

Wilson, W. A., and Rollin, A. R. Two- 
choice behavior of rhesus monkeys in a non- 
contingent situation. Journal of Experimental 

Psychology, 1959, 58, 174-180. 
` Woods, P. J. The effects of motivation and 
probability of reward on two-choice learning. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1959, 57, 
380-386. 


Interpersonal Influence 


Das, J. P. A theory of hypnosis. Interna- 
tional Journal of Clinical and Experimental 
Hypnosis, 1959, 7, 69-78. 

Jakubczak, L. F., and Walters, R. H. Sug- 
gestibility as dependency behavior. Journal of 
Abnormal did Social Psychology, 1959, 59, 
102-106. 

Lane, R. E. Fathers and sons: Foundations 
of political belief. American Sociological Re- 
view, 1959, 24, 502-511. 

Lanzetta, J. T. and Kanareff, V. T. The 
effects of a monetary reward on the acquisition 
of an imitative response. Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 1959, 59, 120-127. 

MacRae, D., and Price, H. D. Seale Posi- 
tions and “Power” in the Senate. Behavioral 
Sctence, 1959, 4, 212-218. 

Miller, N., and Campbell, D. T. Recency and 
primacy in persuasion as a function of the 
timing of speeches and measurements. Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1959, 59, 
1-9, 

Reiss, A. J. Rural-urban and status differ- 
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ences in interpersonal contacts. American 
Journal of Sociology, 1959, 65, 182-195. 

Tuddenham, R. D. Correlates of yielding to 
a distorted group norm. Journal of Personality, 
1959, 27, 272-284. 

Tuddenham, R. D., and McBride, P. D. The 
yielding experiment from the subject’s point 
of view. Journal of Personality, 1959, 27, 
259-271. 


Group Behavior 


Blyth, W. A. L. Sociometry , prefects, and 
peaceful co-existence in a junior school. The 
Sociological Review, 1958, 6, 5-23. 

Canning, R. R., and Baker, J. M. Affect of 
the group on authoritarian and non-authori- 
tarian persons. American Journal of Sociology, 
1959, 64, 579-581. 

Faust, W. L. Group versus individual prob- 
lem-solving. Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 1959, 59, 68-72. 

Gorman, W. N. Are social indifference 
curves convex? Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
1959, 73, 485-496. 

James. R. M. Status and competence of 
Jurors. The American Journal of Sociology, 
1959, 64, 563-570. 

Lewis, D. J. Stimulus, response, and social 
role. Journal of Social Psychology, 1959, 60, 
119-128. 

Lorge, I., and Solomon, H. Individual per- 
formance and group performance in problem 
solving related to group size and previous ex- 
posure to the problem. Journal of Psychology, 
1959, 48, 107-114. 

Mann, R. D. A review of the relationships 
between personality and preformance in small 
groups. Psychological Bulletin, 1959, 66, 241- 
270. ; 
Mussen, P. H., and Porter, L. W. Personal 
motivations and self-conceptions associated 
with effectiveness and ineffectiveness in emer- 
gent groups. Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 1959, 59, 23-27. 

Page, R. H., and MeGinnies, E. Comparison 
of two styles of leadership in small group dis- 
cussion. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1959, 
43, 240-245. 

Shaw, M. E. Acceptance of authority, group _ 
structure and effectiveness of small groups. 
Journal of Personality, 1959, 27, 196-210. 

Sherif, M. Social psychology, anthropology, 
and the “Behavioral Sciences.” Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly, 1959, 40, 105-112. 

Sommer, R. Studies in personal space. 
Sociometry, 1959, 22, 247-260. 

Steiner, I. D. Human interaction and inter- 
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personal perception. Sociomeiry, 1959, 22, 
230-235. 

Zimmer, B. G., and Hawley, A. H. The 
significance of membership in associations. 
American Journal of Sociology, 1959, 65, 
196-201. 

Organizational Behavior 


Adams, J. 5., and Romney, A. K. A func- 
tional analysis of authority. Psychological Re- 
view, 1959, 66, 234-251. 

Argyris, C. The individual and organization: 
an empirical test. Administrative Science 
Quarterly, 1959, 4, 145-167. 

Baumgartel, H., and Sobol, R. Background 
and organizational factors in absenteeism. 
Personnel Psychology, 1959, 12, 431-444. 

Behrend, H. Financial incentives as the ex- 
pression of a system of beliefs. British Journal 
of Sociology, 1959, 10, 137-144. 

Cadwallader, M. L. The cybernetic analysis 
of change in complex social organizations. 
American Journal of Sociology, 1959, 65, 
154-157. 

Dent, J. K. Organizational correlates of the 
goals of business managements. Personnel 
Psychology, 1959, 12, 365-394. 

Devons, E. An economist’s view of the bank 
rate tribunal evidence. The Manchester School 
of Economic and Social Studies, 1959, 27, 1-16. 

Grusky, O. Organizational goals and the be- 
havior of informal leaders. American Journal 
of Sociology, 1959, 65, 59-67. 

Hanham, H. J. A political scicntist’s view 
{of the bank rate tribunal]. The Manchester 
School of Economic and Social Studies, 1959, 
27, 17-29, 

Lazarsfeld, P. F. Reflection on business. 
American Journal of Sociology, 1959, 65, 1-31. 

Lupton, T., and Wilson, C. 8. The social 
background and connections of “top decision 
makers.” The Manchester School of Economic 
and Social Studies, 1959, 27, 30-51. 

McCarthy, E. J. Organization for new- 
product development? The Journal of Business, 
1959, 82, 128-132. 

Meier, R. L. Explorations in the realm of 
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organization theory. III: decision making, 
planning, and the steady state. Behavioral 
Science, 1959,4, 235-244, 

Read, K. E. Leadership and consensus in a 
New Guinea society. American Anthropologist, 
1959, 61, 425-436. 

Sexton, R., and Staudt, V. Business com- 
munication: a survey of the literature. Jourra! 
of Social Psychology, 1959, 60, 101-118. 

Simpson, R. L. Vertical and horizontal com- 
munication in formal organizations. Adminis- 
trative Science Quarterly, 1959, 4, 188-196. 

Stinchcombe, A. L. Bureaucratic and craft 
administration of production: a comparative 
study. Administrative Science Quarterly, 1959, 
4, 168-187. 

Triandis, H. C. A critique and experimertal 
design for the study of the relationship be- 
tween productivity and job satisfaction. Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 1959, 66, 309-312. 

Udy, S. H. The structure of authority in 


non-industrial production organizations. 
American Journal of Sociology, 1959, 64, 
582-583. 


Weber, C. E. Change in managerial man- 
power with mechanization of data processing. 
The Journal of Business, 1959, 32, 151-163. 


Voting Behavior 


Brookes, R. H. Legislative representation 
and party vote in New Zealand: reflections on 
the March analysis. Public Opinion Quarterly, 
1959, 23, 288-290. 

Ehrenberg, A. S. C. The pattern of con- 
sumer purchases. Applied Statistics, 1959, 8, 
26-41. 

Plaut, T. F. A. Analysis of voting behavior 
on a fluoridation referendum. Publie Opinion 
Quarterly, 1959, 23, 218-222. ' 


Culture and Institutions 


Belshaw, C. 8. The identification of values 
in anthropology. American Journal of Soci- 
ology, 1959, 64, 555-562, 

Michael, D. N. The social environment. 
Operations Research, 1959, 7, 506-523. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Congress and the American Tradition. By 
James Burnuam. (Chicago: Henry Reg- 
nery Company. 1959. Pp. x, 363. $6.50.) 
James Burnham has written a tract for con- 

servatives. In the process of describing the 


tendencies of institutional development in 
American politics, he has articulated what he 
calls the “conservative syndrome” of political 
norms, contrasted it with the “liberal syn- 
drome,” and concluded that conservatives are 
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getting the worst of it. His descriptive thesis 
is familiar; namely, that Congress as an insti- 
tution has declined in power lative to the 
other branches of government. He notes that 
the states have lost power to the central gov- 
ernment, but apparently feels that there is 
little hope of redressing that particular bal- 
ance, The major shift in power with which he 
is concerned is away from Congress and toward 
the Executive. In the twentieth century and 
particularly since 1933, Congress has been 
unable to match de facto Executive control 
over purse, sword, foreign policy or adminis- 
tration with its formal constitutional au- 
thority. The President as a person has vastly 
greater authority, and the bureaucracy has 
also accumulated much power. The courts, 
essentially an appendage of the Executive, 
have assisted this transfer of power through 
unrestrained use of judicial review. “Judicial 
vetoes” have been especially frequent since 
1940! (p. 109). Lobbies, reflecting the disper- 
sion of power which Burnham holds to be 
essential to liberty, are useful counterweights 
to Presidential Caesarism, but they like Con- 
gress seem to be in decline. Burnham gives 
interest groups only two pages of cursory dis- 
cussion, 

To Burnham, the decline of Congress re- 
flects, in part, the growth of “democratist” 
ideology and the consequent attack on the 
non-majoritarian features of Congress; in part, 
the development of a mass public, undifferenti- 
ated in political interests and particularly re- 
sponsive to charismatic leadership available 
only from the Executive. Burnham takes ex- 
treme pains to show that all this is contrary to 
the intention of the Framers. His footnotes are 
dispréportionately from the Federalist Papers. 
More important, he views the changes as 
dangerous to conservative values. Conserva- 
tives find their best hope in Congress, for 
Congress is an institution which embodies the 
principle of fragmented power. The fragmen- 
tation of power is the essence both of the 
conservative syndrome and of liberty, though 
these may be synonymous. Thus, “‘if liberty, 
then Congress; if no Congress, no liberty” (p. 
304). 

Burnham would have done well to include a 
careful consideration of the Federalist paper 
notably absent from his footnotes; namely, No. 
X. Only occasionally does he give explicit 
attention to the heart of his argument, the pat- 
tern of interest representation in Congress as 
contrasted with that developing through the 
other branches. His major theoretical effort is 
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concentrated at a higher level of abstraction, 
on which he sets up Liberty, on the one hand, 
against the power of formal governmental in- 
stitutions, on the other. Consequently, some 
dificult factual and theoretical contradictions 
are glided over simplistically. 

Burnham asserts that conservatives believe 
in decentralization of power, while liberals are 
declared to be against such institutional ar- 
rangements because in the school integration 
controversy they attack states’ rights as in- 
hibiting the federal judiciary’s desegregation- 
ist program. Are not the policy consequences 
what are important for liberals and conserva- 
tives alike, rather than institutional arrange- 
ments as such? For example, conservatives 
opposed the state “Little Wagner Acts” during 
the thirties and enthusiastically supported na- 
tional legislation restrictive of union power in 
the forties and fifties. When either group, con- 
servative or liberal, identifies too uncritically 
with a particular institutional formula for 
protection of its interests, it tends to overlook 
the historical evidence that changing patterns 
of interest representation transform the values 
thought to be inherent in the institution. Had 
Burnham been writing on behalf of the same 
values prior to 1937, he would have praised 
the Supreme Court as the bulwark of liberty, 
and cast Congress in the role of attacker.— 
Rosert H. Sauispury, Washington University 
(St. Louis). 


Education and Military Leadership: A Study of 
the R.O.T.C. By Gunn M. Lyons AND 
Joan W. Mastanp. (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1959. Pp. xvii, 
283. $5.00.) 


This book claims to be simply an historical 
and analytical study of the relationship of the 
ROTC programs to higher education and 
national defense. It is, however, much more 
than that. For it is also a fascinating, de- 
tailed, balanced, and critical case study of the 
problems of adjusting traditional American 
military policies and institutions to the re- 
quirements of the Cold War. As such, its inter- 
est and its implications far transcend its sub- 
ject. Although the ROTC has nineteenth 
century roots in Alden Partridge’s ideas of the 
need for citizen officers and the Morrill Act of 
1862, the program really got under way during 
the fundamental reconstitution of American 
military policy between the 1890’s and 1920. 
This period saw the old Indian-fighting Army 
pass into history. Instead of continuous in- 
volvement in frontier police actions, the main 
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purpose of the Army now became preparation 
for a great future mobilization. As a result, 
the General Staff was created as a planning 
agency, and a system of organized reserves 
(which the Army had never had and never 
needed in the nineteenth century) was brought 
into existence. The ROTC progran was a part 
of this development. Its purpose was to train 
reserve officers who presumably could step in 
and assume military leadership roles when the 
nation mobilized for war. 

Since World War II Americ:n military 
policy has been going through another re- 
constitution even more fundamental in nature 
than that which preceded World War I. In- 
stead of small regular forces backed by a large 
reserve and mobilization potential, the require- 
ment now is for substantial, ready, professional 
forces-in-being. The basic problem: which Pro- 
fessor Lyons and Masland are concerned with 
is: How well have the ROTC programs 
adapted to this shift from a strategy of 
mobilization to a strategy of deterrence? The 
answer is complicated. The change was less 
dificult in the Navy than in the oter services, 
and careful and intelligent planning gave the 
Navy a significant head start. Tle Air Force 
problem was complicated by its immediate 
postwar struggle for independence and diffi- 
culties in estimating its requirements. The 
Army, however, faced the greatest problem. 
Its large interwar ROTC program was an in- 
tegral part of its reserve stru:ture. After 
World War II the Army was tora by a con- 
tinuing struggle within its own ranks between 
those who supported the old rescrve training 
concept of the ROTC (led by the Executive for 
Reserve and ROTC Affairs) and those who 
viewed the ROTC as a source of active-duty 
officers (led by G-1). Eventually an uneasy 
compromise resulted. The authors still feel, 
however, the “ROTC programs are not con- 
tributing adequately to the strong professional 
officer base required for the forces-in-being.”’ 

As the authors point out, the change in the 
nature of the service requirements affects the 
entire relationship of the ROTC programs to 
other manpower needs and to higher educa- 
tion. Before World War II lawycrs and engi- 
neers could also be ROTC reservists. Now, 
however, the armed services need career pro- 
fessionals. They are consequently directly 
competing with all the other scier ces and pro- 
fessions. The ROTC problem is thus but one 
aspect of the revolution in the naiure and im- 
portance of the professions in Amezican society 
and of the greatly increased demands in all 


fields for skilled and specialized manpower 
The authors conclude that “the incentives for 
entering and remaining in certain professions 
must be increased, particularly in science, 
teaching, the arts, and the military profession.” 
The solution, the authors (rightly) believe, lies 
not in comprehensive national manpower 
planning, but in voluntary and cooperative 
action by universities, professional associa- 
tions, foundations, and other institutions in 
society at large. 

For the student of politics and public sd- 
ministration, this book also has many sile 
benefits and stimuli. To what extent, for in- 
stance, was the remarkable contrast between 
the performance of the Navy and the Army 
in procuring officers during the World War TI 
period rooted in differing military require- 
ments, different organizational setups for 
handling personnel planning, or different serv- 
ice viewpoints and philosophies? Similarly, inc 
ROTC experience throws much light upon che 
problems of interservice coordination end 
competition. The varying relations of the col- 
leges and universities to the services offer 
lessons, as well as the division in the ranks o` 
the former between the Land-Grant colleges 
and the private ones. The problems of plan- 
ning for a long lead time (four years) prodac’ 
also are explored with implications which may 
be relevant to missiles as well as second licu- 
tenants. 

To call a book “objective” is to insult it: 
authors. For the gcholar, as Salvemini said. 
“Impartiality is a dream, honesty a duty.” 
Fortunately, this book is neither impartial 20“ 
objective, but it is honest. The authors cerc- 
fully analyze all the ins and outs of a complex 
problem and argue their case fairly and per- 
suasively. Although hardly a major problem 
of military policy, the ROTC program is in 
many ways a typical one. This book sets «s 
model for precise, lucid analysis which could 
usefully be applied to a score of other policy 
problems.—Samvunt P. Huntineton, Colum- 
bia University. 


The Paradox of Progressive Thought. By Davin 
W. Nose. (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press. 1958. Pp. x, 272. $6.00.) 

History of the Progressive Party, 1912-1916. 
By Amos R. E. Prncnor. Evrrep sy Herun 
MaxweLL Hooxsr. (New York: New York 
University Press. 1958. Pp. ix, 305. $7.59.) 
The only thing in common between thess 

two books is that they are related to the Pro- 

gressive era. Professor Noble’s study is a ven- 
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ture in the history of ideas, reflecting the in- 
terpretation of a painstaking academician. 
Pinchot’s work, on the other hand, is that of 
an active participant in a bubbling social 
movement. The first is abstract and formal; 
the second is blood-and-sinews, spontaneous, 
personal, 

Noble sets out to explore and analyze the 
climate of opinion which conditioned the Pro- 
gressive movement. For a model, he chooses 
Carl Becker’s Heavenly City of the Eighteenth 
Century Philosophers, as it applied to an earlier 
period. The essential “paradox” which Noble 
finds in Progressive thinkers is that they be- 
lieved in salvation through a rational indus- 
trialism rather than a return to primitive 
savagery. ‘They could postulate total freedom 
accompanied by total uniformity as a basis of 
the completed cooperative commonwealth 
which would be the Kingdom of God on 
earth.” 

Aside from a general introductory and a 
concluding chapter, Noble’s study consists of 
a series of essays about leading thinkers of the 
era. Herbert Croly, James Mark Baldwin, 
Charles H. Cooley, H. D. Lloyd, Thorstein 
Veblen, and Walter Rauschenbusch are among 
those whose ideas are dissected. Noble suc- 
ceeds in showing how each of these men, in his 
own way, developed an optimistic philosophic 
outlook. In so doing, each embraced the major 
paradox of Noble’s thesis, along with the 
opposites of individualism and collectivism, 
savagery and sophistication, science and faith. 
While this method of presentation provides 
tightly-packed summaries of the ideas of 
these particular gentlemen, it imposes upon 
the regder a rather tedious burden. It is hard to 
swallow, chapter after chapter, successive 
capsules containing the intellectual history of 
diverse individuals The author is skillful in 
weaving connecting threads throughout these 
chapters; still, his method involves much repe- 
tition and leaves the reader with a case of 
ideational indigestion. 

Amos Pinchot’s History of the Progressive 
Party is a less profound work but, alas, more 
readable. As the product of an active reformer 
rather than a theoretician, it shows that ideol- 
ogy has less influence upon history (events) 
than Professor Noble infers. The author was a 
well-educated man and widely read; yet he 
seems far removed from concern about logic- 
chopping. He threw himeelf into politics be- 
cause he thought corporate monopolies were 
exploiting the common people and corrupting 
their government. There is no evidence in his 
“inside story” of the Party that he worried 
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about free will, the relation of the individual to 
society and history, or the paradox of savagery 
and civilization. The only paradox that 
bothered Amos was that the financial manager 
and spokesman for the anti-monopolistic Bull 
Moose party should be one George W. Perkins, 
a manager of the Morgan trusts. Robert M. 
LaFollette, Theodore Roosevelt, and the other 
leading reformers of this period were likewise 
free from theoretical bondage. They saw 
abuses, corruption, ugliness. They were in- 
spired by personal ambitions of various sorts, 
seeking avenues of expression. Hence, they 
acted, maneuvered, compromised, succeeded, 
failed. Philosophical premises and postulates, 
if brought into the arena of politics at all, 
were used to justify an action rather than to 
point a direction. 

A brief biographical sketch of Pinchot is 
deftly drawn by the editor, Helene M. Hooker. 
The History itself was never completed and 
has been put together from major fragments in 
the Pinchot Papers. This task was well worth 
doing, for it tells the reader a great deal about | 
Amos, little-known brother of the more promi- 
nent Gifford. It is strictly personal, rather than 
“objective” history. Perhaps its main point is 
that the Progressive party of 1912 embraced 
elements that were fundamentally incompati- 
ble. The anti-monopoly hopefuls had to work 
in an organization which could have been 
launched only with the financial support of 
Perkins and other scions of wealth. Yet this 
dependence upon such men gave to Perkins a 
decisive power in the Party—a power great 
enough to block the trust-busting aims of the 
anti-monopoly element. It was clear then as 
now that the Party was thus divided against 
itself. Only a passionate, irrational, wishful 
drive kept men like Pinchot in the movement 
until it died a natural death in 1916. The di- 
lemma of the Bull Moose is, of course, the di- 
lemma of any movement in America which 
sets out to reform business. 

On quite different levels of discourse, the 
Pinchot History and Noble’s Parados are valu- 
able additions to the expanding list of Pro- 
gressive literature—Tuomas H. GREER, Mich- 
igan Siate University. 


Public Policy: A Yearbook of the Graduate 
School of Public Administration, Harvard 
University, Volume VIII, 1958. EDITED BY 
CARL J. FRIEDRICH AND SEYMOUR HARRIS. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Graduate School of 
Public Administration, Harvard University. 
1958. Pp. 410. $5.00.) 


This eighth in a series of annual volumes on 
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public policy by the Littauer School ranges 
widely among three major themes: defense, 
democratic planning, and selected phases of the 
political process. Like most symposia the 
essays are not joined together by any common 
element; even within the major substantive 
areas there is no unifying theme. However, the 
essays do share an essentially historical system 
of analysis. Propositions about political and 
economic behavior are validated by historical 
analogies from a variety of cultures and 
periods. While these analogies are always ger- 
mane, they are necessarily selective. As a re- 
sult, one occasionally wonders whether anti- 
thetical propositions might not be equally 
well supported by historical analogies from 
another context. This analytical difficulty 
probably reflects one’s conception of the uses 
of history, i.e., whether one accepts the propo- 
sition (as the authors seem to do} that those 
who ignore the mistakes of history are bound 
to repeat them, or whether, alterr.atively, one 
believes that the only lesson history teaches is 
that history teaches no lessons, 

This notwithstanding, most of tlhe essays are 
both timely and informative, and one must be 
frustrated by space limits that permit only 
brief comments upon so few of them. S. P. 
Huntington’s Arms Races: Prercquisites and 
Resulis deals with the critical issue of our 
time: the unprecedented contest between 
the U. 8. and the U.S.S.R. for military 
superiority. Huntington differentiates ‘‘quali- 
tative’ and “quantitative” types of arms 
races. The former are defined as those where 
«|. the principal policy issue is the extent 
to which resources and manpower should be 
diverted from civilian to military use” (p. 76). 
The latter are defined as those in which 
«, , the principal issue is the extent to which 
the new weapons systems should replace the 
old ‘conventional’ ones” (p. 76). The second 
or qualitative type of race is said to be much 
less costly, disruptive, and less likely to culmi- 
nate in open war. 

Huntington believes that the present arms 
race between the U. S. and the U.S.S.R. is 
qualitative, and cites as evidence “the years 
1953-56 [which] saw the progressive adoption 
of nuclear weapons in the American armed 
forces, yet military budgets during this period 
at first dropped considerably and then recov- 
ered only slightly, as the increased expendi- 
tures for the new weapons were more than 
compensated for by reductions in expendi- 
tures for nonnuclear forces” (p. 77). Not only 
the economy values of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, but the upward trend of military 


spending since 1956 must be taken into ac- 
count in essaying this judgment. Certainly, 
when over half the federal budget is devoted to 
arms, it is a moot point whether we are in c 
“qualitative” race which is less costly and dis- 
tuptive than the “quantitative” type. 

Huntington ends on an encouraging note: 
in the present international arena the arms 
race itself may become a surrogate for open 
war. Indeed, “this may well be a most de- 
sirable form of competition between the Soviet 
Union and the United States” (p. 83). While 
experience with structural-functional analysis 
and its built-in conservative bias leads us to 
suspect judgments that conclude that existing 
conditions and policies are all for the best, 
certainly we can all join in the hope that this 
conclusion is valid. 

H. H. Ransom’s Politics of Air Power is 
another defense policy essay of current rele- 
vance, although one wishes that his analysis 
had been carried further into contemporary 
strategic issues. The efforts of sir advocates in 
Britain, Italy, and the U, 8. to establish an 
autonomous air force are traced. Billy Mitch- 
ell’s frenetic activities are outlined, and his 
net impact is said to have been much less than 
popularly assumed. In Britain, the strategy oi, 
air power fit nicely into traditional defense 
concepts; moreover, “no separation of powers 
existed through which the vested interests of 
Army and Navy thinkers on this issue could 
combine with allies within the Cabinet and 
Parliament to black the Government’s de- 
termination to alter radically its air organiza- 
tion” (p. 94). 

Despite differences in military traditions, 
political systems, and foreign policies among 
the three powers, Ransom concludes that 
“nations maintain the kind of military struc- 
ture and doctrine desired by political leaders 
rather than what is prescribed by constituted 
professional military experts” (p. 117). Here 
again, the problem of the selection and weight- 
ing of data arises. Certainly, in the case of the 
unification issue in the U. S. following World 
War II, professional military leaders, aligned 
with their Congressional supporters, were able 
to blunt severely Truman’s efforts to rational- 
ize the armed services. Moreover, while no 
consensus exists, many observers believe that 
since World War II military expertise has been 
the major factor in determining the allocation 
of national resources*for defense, particularly 
in Congress’ decision to favor the air force over 
against the army and navy. A review of legis- 
lative attempts to review and evaluate De- 
partment of Defense appropriation requesis 
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indicates that the committees raise very few 
questions about the strategic, assumptions 
underlying Defense requests. Chairman Vinson 
of the House Armed Services Committee has 
been particularly frank in asserting Con- 
gressional dependence upon military leaders. 

In the democratic planning sector of the 
volume, H. H. Fletcher, Jr.’s analysis of the 
nationalized Regie Renault company seems 
relevant to yet another vital policy issue: how 
the U. S. may best foster economic develop- 
ment in poorer countries, Of course, such areas 
will not be immediately concerned with auto- 
mobile production, but they are and will be 
increasingly concerned with the problems of 
large-scale, state-owned organizations such as 
Renault. As Fletcher says, Renault is a strik- 
ing case of how well a publicly-owned organi- 
zation can operate “in the exclusive interest 
of the nation” (p. 174). Its production record 
and its vital role in France’s export trade is 
“rarely contested.” Moreover, Renault has 
never received financial help from the state in 
any form, and with the exception of a single 
year (1947), it has consistently shown a net 
profit. 

Renault’s experience is suggestive for 
poorer countries whose economic aspirations 
must include mass production systems similar 
to those in richer societies. Its decision to pro- 
duce several models, including the Frégate 
whose size and price puts it beyond the means 
of most Frenchmen, provides a warning to 
developing economies. Its difficulty in obtain- 
ing investment capital is also relevant, Appar- 
ently, had Renault confined itself to the small, 
cheap 4CV model, its pressing need for more 
funds would not have arisen. On the other 
hand, a case is made for the production policy 
that was followed. 

In the same context, F. A. Grassini’s study 
of the iron and steel industry in poor countries 
provides data on production while noting their 
preoccupation with steel as a symbol of 
national power. Alternatives to domestic pro- 
duction, which demands huge investments and 
appropriate markets, are offered, but one sus- 
pects that nationalism will inhibit a more 
rational allocation of resources in these coun- 
tries. Along with modern armies, heavy indus- 
try seems to be among the most compelling 
objectives of poorer countries—Rosperr V. 
Prestuus, Cornell University. 

e 


What Roosevelt Thought: The Social and Politi- 
cal Ideas of Franklin D. Roosevelt. By 
Tuomas H. Greur. (East Lansing: Michi- 
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gan State University Press. 1958. Pp. xv, 
244. $5.00.) 


This book is an effort “to find and set forth 
precisely what Roosevelt thought on vital 
social and political questions.” It not only 
examines his ideas and attitudes regarding 
practical events. It seeks to refine these into a 
formal system of beliefs. A portrait of Roose- 
velt as formal thinker is, of course, something 
of a novelty. Most students have emphasized 
his eclectic pragmatism, his distaste for ab- 
stract thought, the essentially intuitive and 
environmental sources of his attitudes. Even 
Tugwell, who ascribed to FDR, a fairly explicit 
set of objectives, found that ends and means 


- were often confused. And, in any case, practical 


objectives do not add up to a philosophy, Pro- 
fessor Greer does not stop to argue the issue. 
He presents his case and lets it speak for itself. 
In fact, however, only the first part of his book 
is primarily concerned with formal concepts— 
ideas on free will and progress, the pattern 
of history, the nature of men and of the state, 
and so on. 

The larger and, in my judgment, the better 
part of the book becomes progressively more 
practical in focus as it develops Roosevelt's 
understanding of practical problems of elec- 
toral politics, world affairs, economic issues. 
On these practical matters, to the extent that 
it disregards its own prior conceptual commit- 
ments, the analysis is impressive. New Deal 
economic policy is illuminated by Roosevelt’s 
practical economic understanding and by his 
commitment to a “purchasing power” theory 
of economic growth. The much-debated Roose- 
velt record on Communism is clarified by a 
salutary application of facts: FDR's aversion 
to Communism and his 1940 dictum to the 
American Youth Congress that “you have no 
American right, by act or deed of any kind, 
to subvert the government and the Constitu- 
tion of this nation”; balancing this, his state- 
ment to a press conference in the same year 
that subversion “is a matter for the law- 
enforcing agents of the Government’’——that is, 
for skilled professional judgment, not for emo- 
tional outbursts. As depicted, Roosevelt’s con- 
cern for balancing human rights against the 
claims of security seems eminently reasonable, 
although unfortunately the author feels 
obliged to apologize for its “quaint ring in 
today’s H-bomb era.” For the most part, on 
practical issues, Professor Greer handles ideas 
and arguments with sureness and clarity. He 
writes with particular authority in depicting 
the shifts and the development of Roosevelt’s 
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thinking on world affairs. Here the book is at 
its best, free of commitments to philosophic 
consistency, explaining with candor and cogent 
realism FDR’s inconsistencies and waverings, 
his painful movement toward a bold war 
policy. The sympathetic account conveys a 
real sense of the human, as well as the heroic 
side of FDR’s leadership as America took the 
road to war. 

Unfortunately, not all the book is on this 
level. I find the more abstract treatment of 
Roosevelt’s philosophy, notably in the early 
pages, misleading and unreal. It is not that the 
analysis lacks for documentation. Professor 
Greer has gone through much of the Hyde 
Park material and he draws on the entire, 
massive, Roosevelt record. However, he ac- 
cepts almost all of it as equally genuine 
Roosevelt and he rarely discounts the circum- 
stances to which different statements were 
tailored. The result is a portrait in abstract 
formalism that is at best irreleveit, at worst 
erroneous. To say that Roosevelt “saw pat- 
terns in history” is to overstate his unintel- 
lectual faith in divine guidance. To place him 
in the Enlightenment tradition cf optimism 
about human nature is to accept uncritically 
his public rhetoric and ignore the shrewd 
scepticism of his actions. And while, like al- 
most any democratic politician, FDR can be 
made into a shirt~sleeve Aristotelian (who 
among us doesn’t believe in the good life for 
man?), the comparison reveals nothing about 
him. These catalogued “‘beliefs,’’ static and 
formal, just don’t convey Roosevelt. 

Unfortunately, too, Professor (treer is suf- 
ficiently impressed with this philosophic 
Roosevelt and so relentlessly seric 1s is his ap- 
proach to Roosevelt’s thought that his respect 
carries over into, and weakens, his otherwise 
excellent practical analysis. He builds a some- 
times tortured construct of consistency for 
FDR’s attitude toward party and party regu- 
larity which is not only unconvincing but also 
ignores large chunks of data—Roosevelt’s 
courtship of the LaFollettes and the Minnesota 
Farmer-Laborites, and his dubious under- 
cover role in the 1934 California campaign, for 
example. His interpretation of Roosevelt's 
thoughts on American constitutionalism draws 
heavily on the polemics of the 1937 court fight, 
taken at face value. And he has great difficulty 
explaining the shift from Roosevelt, the states- 
rights governor, to Roosevelt, the nationalist 
president, simply because he treats it as pre- 
dominantly a problem of philosophy. 

I wish Professor Greer had taken his philo- 
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sophic cue from a favorite Roosevelt remark 
(borrowed frgm Cleveland): “We are con- 
fronted by a condition, not a theory.” Still, in 
spite of its incubus of formalism and its (to me) 
undue emphasis on Roosevelt’s philosophy, 
this is an impressive book. Its reconstruction 
of “what Roosevelt thought” on practical 
issues is a fresh and valuable contribution. — 
Wiuturam H. Brusecs, Washington, D. C. 


Massachusetts People and Politics. By J. 
JosepnH Hurumacner. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1959. Pp. x, 328. 
$6.50.) 


The catalogue of intensive and penetrating 
studies of state politics grows longer with each 
year’s publication list. To some this is evidence 
of the continued vitality of state government; 
others may see in it a symbol of decline in the 
C. Northcote Parkinson manner. But what- 
ever the extent of governmental centralization, 
the process is not advanced within political 
parties. The quite leisurely pace of centraliza- 
tion of national parties assures the continued 
importance of the state as a fundamental unit 
in our political system. Accordingly the kind 
of background analysis of a state’s politics that 
Joseph Huthmacher here provides is important 
precisely because it gets to the essence of our 
politics. 

The book is primarily historical in method 
and approach, emphasizing the evolution of 
Massachusetts politics in the 1920’s (literally 
from 1919 to 1933), a time of great concentra- 
tion on ethnic politics. Massachusetts poli- 
ticians of both parties were accommodating 
themselves to and doing their best to take ad- 
vantage of the fact that an extraordinary pro- 
portion of Massachusetts people were of non- 
Yankee derivation. Tracing state and national 
campaigns blow by blow and analyzing clec- 
tion returns in considerable detail, Huth- 
macher builds up to the true climax of modern 
Massachusetts politics: the election of 1928. 
By skillfully categorizing towns, cities, end 
some voting districts according to their social 
composition he illustrates the political re- 
sponses of various ethnic groups to the claims, 
deeds and misdeeds of the major parties snd 
their leaders. He shows how Senator David T. 
Walsh acted as a forerunner for Al Smith’s 
galvanic reaction upon Massachusetts politics. 
The 1928 campaign was for Massachusetts 
what V. O. Key has called a “critical election,” 
and, although Huthmacher does not use tho 
term, he has presented a fine case study of a 
eritical election by putting it into historical 
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perspective. There is moreover a certain time- 
liness to the book in view of Senator John F. 
Kennedy’s covetous eye on thé White House. 

One may wonder at Huthmacher’s charac- 
terization of his period as one of transition 
“from a rock-bound Republican stronghold to 
a Democratic state.” (p. 260) It would seem 
more likely that the period was a transition 
from Republican dominance to two party 
politics as indeed his own data on electoral 
trends after 1932 tend to bear out (e.g., after 
the high tide of the New Deal had passed, 
Republicans won three of six gubernatorial 
elections down to 1952). One may wish too 
that he had dug more deeply into the factional 
systems of both parties. Factional systems are 
important in Massachusetts particularly be- 
cause the two parties differ so much in the 
relative effectiveness of the leadership groups. 
To be sure he does- chart the collisions of 
dominant leaders, but one keeps wishing he 
had done for this phase of political evolution 
what he did for ethnic influences. But this is 
to ask that he write a different book from the 
one he chose to write. What he set out to do, 
he did with excellence-——Duanse LOCKARD, 
Connecticut College. 


. MARSHALL A. Rozrnson, The National Debt 
Ceiling. (The Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, 1959, pp. vii, 104. $1.50.) 


The federal government’s responsibility for 
economic stabilization is almost unchallenged. 
The public policy implementation of Keynesi- 
an economics is widely, “and, on the whole, 
successfully practiced. An economy with a 
large and growing public sector capable of sig- 
nificant compensatory expansion and contrac- 
tion may not handle all stabilization problems 
for all time, but this is the theory and practice 
by which we now live. l 

Robinson’s excellent study explores the 
workings of a carry-over from another era— 
from the pre-Keynesian period of restricted 
governmental programs. This is the public 
debt ceiling, the statutory limit imposed by 
the Congress on itself and on the Administra- 
tion. Like most antiquarian relies the debt 
ceiling serves a ceremonial purpose. It permits 
the Congress to maintain the illusion that tra- 
ditional canons of fiscal orthodoxy have been 
maintained and that the ‘“‘crushing” burden of 
the public debt is held in check, 

But the debt ceiling hgs not worked out very 
well, Interest costs have been increased. The 
ceiling has hampered the government’s ability 
to deal with recession and has interfered with 
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long range fiscal planning, particularly in 
national defense. It has encouraged the Ad- 
ministration in budgetary subterfuges. Iron- 
ically, from the standpoint of the Congres- 
sional economy bloc, the statutory limit has 
transferred some fiscal authority to the Ad- 
ministration by providing, in effect, an item 
veto over budgetary authorizations that 
threaten to break the debt limit. 

The moral is unmistakable. Congressional 
limits on public debt cannot substitute for 
facing up to the realities of fiscal management. 
Effective debt and stabilization programs will 
sooner or later require abandonment of faith 
in the efficacy of statutory limits as a means 
of establishing fiscal responsibility —Jzssz 
BURKHEAD, Syracuse University. 


The Study of Local Politics. By Wiitram H. 
Rigger. (New York: Random House, 1959. 
Pp. 126. $.95.) 


The Study of Local Politics is a manual of 
field research in political science written 
especially for undergraduate students. Its 
presentation of basic research principles and of 
common sense advice should help students to 
avoid many pitfalls. Its long and detailed 
bibliography should be particularly helpful. 

Although entitled “local politics’ for what 
Professor Riker calls “lack of a better name,” 
the book is not restricted to municipal politics. 
While stressing that material for the study of 
politics is more accessible for students on the 
local level, Riker points out that the heart of 
American politics is local politics. Thus, he 
discusses the study of national and state 
politics at the local level as well as municipal 
politics 

Some readers may question Riker’s cate- 
gorical statements on keeping the confidence 
of respondents, his insistence that major per- 
sons observed be allowed to read the reports, 
or his advice that researchers study candidates 
or parties with whom they are sympathetic. 
While these injunctions may be necessary for 
undergraduates, they would, if generally ap- 
plied, seriously restrict the scope of political 
science research. With these possible excep- 
tions, The Study of Local Politics may be as 
helpful for their instructors as for the students 
to whom it is primarily directed.. WILDER 
CRANE, JR. 


Money and Politics. By Jaspnr B. SHANNON. 
(New York: Random House, 1959. Pp. 126. 
$0.95.) 


This interesting little volume attempts to: 
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(1) describe the historic and contemporary re- 
lations between money and politics in the 
United States; (2) compare American prac- 
tices and problems in this area with those of 
Norway; (3) suggest financial devices designed 
to both strengthen political party organization 
and diminish political apathy. 

The author succeeds in presenting a succint 
analysis of SOME of the major problems and 
practices in the American money-politics mi- 
lieu. Unfortunately concern over the question 
as to who gives what to which party leaves 
another less obvious but extremely crucial 
question untreated, namely: Which candidates 
receive what amounts of money from their 
party after the party coffers are fairly well 
filled? The system of intra-party distribution 
of funds on both State and National levels of 
activity, seldom understood by political scien- 
tists through sheer lack of contact with these 
somewhat clandestine disbursements, needs 
serious attention and explication in any book 
which suggests it treats of “Money and 
Politics” in America. 7 

The material on Norway reminds us that 
the American political process leaves much to 
be desired and much to be improved as com- 
pared with some of the European democracies. 

Government subsidies to political parties 
plus an extensive, publicly-supported, political 
education program utilizing all forms of mass 
media, constitute the basic reforms suggested 
by Shannon. In the development of these im- 
provements the material is relatively weak and 
at points contradictory. Nevertheless, thissmall 
book is useful additional reading for the under- 
graduate Political Parties course—Artuur L. 
Purerson, Wisconsin State College, Hau Claire. 


Ricuarp H. Leac anp Reppine §. Suca, JR., 
The Administration of Interstate Compacts. 
(Louisiana State University Press, 1959. viii, 
256 pages. $4.50.) 


The authors have not exaggerated in their 
observation (Bibliographical Note, p. 232) 
that “the experience of interstate compact 
agencies at work, the subject of this study, has 
been almost entirely neglected.” Their work 
goes far toward filling a real void. The book’s 
cover jacket describes the authors’ work as 
“the first to give a full and expert account of 
the actual operation of interstate compact 
agencies.” Although presumably some details 
may be filled in by future authors on the sub- 
ject, certainly this account is expert. The au- 
thors point out in the Preface that the book 
grew out of a “project begun when the authors 
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were on the staff of the Southern Regional 
Education Board.” 

The subjects treated in six chapters dealing 
with the development of interstate compact 
agencies, the relations of such agencies with 
state and federal governments, the agencies’ 
“powers and personnel,” their “staffing and 
operations,” six case studies ‘‘selected for rela- 
tively detailed consideration,” and “con- 
clusions and predictions” anent their work and 
utility. The six compact agencies considered in 
detail are the Pecos River Commission, At- 
lantic States Marine Fisheries Commission, 
Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Commis- 
sion, Waterfront Commission of New York 
Harbor, Interstate Oil Compact Commission 
and Southern Regional Education Board. The 
authors’ note (p. 156) that the selections 
“represent the technical, operating, and study- 
recommendatory types and therefore range, 
administratively, from the narrowest to the 
broadest and most complex of the compact 
agencies.” 

The authors have produced a competent and 
scholarly work. This does not mean that all 
will concur in all their judgments: there is 
room for honest disagreement on some of these 
points. Some may count the statement (p. 218) 
that “the expectations of the framers of some’ 
compacts have been wholly unrealistic” in- 
consistent with the observation (p. 226) that 
“there are no necessary limitations on the 
nature of the assignments interstate compact 
agencies may be given, nor any arbitrary re- 
strictions on the fields into which they may 
enter.” Too, some judgments seem extreme, 
for example (p. 195): “no other means than the 
interstate compact is available to goverp the 
interstate waterfront.” But such points are 
minor. The book should prove highly helpful 
to students of the interstate compact.—V1n- 
cent V, Taurssy, Florida State University. 


The Victor and the Spoils: A Life of William L. 
Marcy. By Ivor DEVENHAM Spencer. 
(Providence, R. I.: Brown University Press. 
1959. Pp. xii, 438. $8.00.) 


William L. Marcy, a conservative New York 
Democrat who held public office for forty-one 
of his seventy years, is properly remembered as 
an astute politician, but one who hardly de- 
serves the reputation he earned from enunciat- 
ing his famous epigram justifying Jacksonian 
patronage policy. Prefessor Spencer, head of 
the history department at Kalamazoo College, 
describes Marcy’s career as comptroller, judge, 
governor, senator, secretary of war under 
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James K. Polk, and secretary of state under 
Franklin Pierce. Spencer’s important contribu- 
tion lies in his detailed account ef the behind- 
the-scenes maneuvering in Pierce’s Cabinet. 
Sympathetic to Marcy, the author places 
Pierce in particularly bad light, while lauding 
his subject as “ʻa restraining influence on the 
hotheads” who gave support to William Walk- 
er’s Nicaraguan filibuster and who were behind 
the ‘Ostend Manifesto.” Based on exhaustive 
research from primary sources, this biography 
will be useful to students of mid-century 
politics and diplomacy. 


Benjamin Harrison, Hoosier Statesman: From 
the Civil War to the White House, 1865-1888. 
By Harry J. Srevers. (New York: Uni- 
versity Publishers Inc. 1959. Pp. xxi, 502, 
$6.00.) 


In this second volume of a projected three- 
volume biography, Father Sievers tells the 
story of Harrison’s career as lawyer, campaign 
orator, and United States senator. It is a well 
documented, but highly sympathetic—at 
times even sentimental—account of the color- 
less Hoosier Republican who “waved the 
bloody shirt,” assiduously cultivated the 
soldier vote, helped break the railway strike of 
.1877, and invariably stayed on the conserva- 
tive side of the political street. Though re- 


luctant to accept offices which might interfere’ 


with his lucrative law practice, Harrison 
gradually became the dominant personality in 
the Indiana GOP organization. A close reading 
of the text fails to reveal a single item which 
might possibly justify the subtitle selected. 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


Although Father Sievers has diligently read 
the manuscripts and faithfully recorded the 
material, he nevertheless fails to demonstrate 
a greater awareness of issues than did his nar- 
rowly partisan subject, a weakness which can- 
not be redeemed by a literate style and ex- 
cellent index. The Arthur Jordan Foundation 
of Indianapolis has subsidized the undertaking 
with a “self-imposed rule of no censorship.” 
Obviously, none was needed, 


Herbert Hoover and the Great Depression. By 
Harris Gartorp Warren. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. 372. 
$7.00.) 


Mr. Warren has contributed a readable, fast- 
moving account of Herbert Hoover’s years in 
the White House which seeks to rescue his 
reputation while making full allowance for his 
errors. The central thesis is that Hoover did 
everything to alleviate the ills of the great de- 
pression which could have been done by an in- 
telligent, industrious, well-intentioned indi- 
vidual who held his views on the proper role of 
government in economic life. Hoover was un- 
done not because of personal defects (for he 
towered above other Republicans of his time), 
but rather because he was unable to overcome 
the ideological blinders which he shared with 
most of the nation. It is too often forgotten 
that the mass conversion to Keynesianism 
took place after Hoover’s term, and that there 
were in his time no generally accepted tech- 
niques for staving off and fighting depressions 
other than the fiscal responsibility which 
Roosevelt urged in 1932. 
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tion. William and Mary Quarterly. July, 1959. 

Fratcher, William F. Presidential Power to 
Regulate Military Justice: A Critical Study of 
Decisions of the Court of Military Appeals. 
New York University Law Review. May, 1959. 

Jackson, Henry M. To Forge a Strategy for 
Survival. Public Administration Review. Sum- 
mer, 1959. > 

Weigley, Russell F. The Military Thought 
of John M. Schofield. AMilitary Afairs. Bum- 
mer, 1959. 


Government Documents 
Congress 


House. Committee on Agriculture. Country 
Life Commission. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Long-Range Program for 
National Forests. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Poultry and Egg Piicea. 
Hearings before Subcommittee, 86th Cong., 
Ist Sess. 1959. 




















. Sale, Transfer, and Ex- 
change of Acreage Allotments. Hearings. 86th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 
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. School Milk Program. Hear- 
ing before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., lst 
Sess. 1959. . 

. Committee on Armed Services. 
Amendments to Reserve Officers Personnel 
Act. Hearings before Subcommittee. Also 
House Report No. 681. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 
1959. 








. Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Area Redevelopment Act. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 
. Savings and Loan Holding 
Companies. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
Also House Report No. 679. 86th Cong., 1st 
Sess. 1959. 








. Small Business Act Amend 
ments, 1959. Hearing before Subcommittee. 
86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on Education and La- 
bor. Federal Advisory Council on the Arts. 
Hearing before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1959. 

















. Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act of 1959. House Report 
No. 741. Also Conference Report, House Re- 
port No. 1147. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Providing Standards for the Issuance of Pass- 
ports and for Other Purposes, Hearings. 86th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Increasing the Maximum Rates of Per 
Diem Allowance for Employees of the Govern- 
ment Traveling on Official Business. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. Also House Report 
No. 683. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Metropolitan Problems and 
Urban Development. Hearings before Sub- 
commfttee. Also House Report No. 940. 86th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Military Supply Manage- 
ment (Single Manager Agencies). Hearings 
before Subcommittee. Also House Report No. 
674, 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1959. Hearing before Subcommittee. Also 
House Report Nos. 586, 633. 86th Cong., 1st 
Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on House Administra- 
tion. Investigation of the Question of the Final 
Right of Dale Alford to a Seat in the Eighty- 
Sixth Congress, Pursuant to House Resolution 
1. Hearings before Subcommittee. Also House 
Report No. 1172. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 
. Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. Depressed Domestic Mining and 
Mineral Industries. Hearings before Sub- 
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committee. Also House Report No. 708, 86th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Federal-State Relations in 
the Field of Water Rights. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Air Pollution Control. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., Lst 
Sess. 1959. 

















. Alcoholic Beverages on Air- 
lines. Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., Ist Sess 1959. 

. Interstate Oil Compact. 
Hearing before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 
Ist Sess. 1959. 














. Motor Vehicle Safety. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1959. 








. Political Broadcasts—-Equal 
Time. Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Public Health Training. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 
1st Sess. 1959. 














. Regulation of D. ©. Tran- 
sit System, Inc. Hearings before Subcommit- 
tee. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Spectrum Allocation. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. Au- 
thorizing Royalties for Musical Compositions 
on Coin-Operated Machines. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Civil Rights. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. Also House Report No. 
956. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Functional Discounts. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 1st 
Sess. 1959. 





























. Prohibiting Certain Acts In- 
volving the Use of Explosives. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 
. Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Assistance to Depressed Seg- 
ments of the Fishing Industry. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 
. To Eliminate Pacific Coast 
Shipbuilding Cost Differential. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 
. Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Detention of Mail for Temporary 
Periods. Hearings. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 
. Health Benefits Program 
for Federal Employees. Hearings. 86th Cong., 
1st Sess. 1959. 


























. Supergrade and Research- 
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Scientific Positions in Various Federal Agen- 
cies. Hearings. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on Public Works. Feder- 
al-Aid Highway Act of 1959. House Report 
No. 1120. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on’ Science and Astro- 
nautics. Basic Research in Agriculture. Hear- 
ing. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Century 21 Exposition. 
Hearings. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Chemical, Biological, and 
Radiological Warfare Agents. Hearings. Also 
House Report No. 815. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 
1959, 




















. Dissemination of Scientific 
Information. Hearings. Also House Report 
No. 1179. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 
Progress of Atlas and Polaris 
Missiles. Hearings. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 
. Scientific Manpower and 
Education. Hearings. Also House Report No. 
1180. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Space Propulsion. Hearings. 
Also House Report No. 1087. 86th Cong., 1st 
Sess. 1959. 





























. Status of Missile and Space 
Programs. House Report No. 562. 86th Cong., 
lat Sess. 1959. 

. Weather Modification. Hear- 
ing. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. Communist Infiltration of Vital Indus- 
tries and Current Communist Techniques in 
the Chicago, Ill, Area, Hearings. 86th Cong., 
1st Sess. 1959. 

















. Communist Training Opera- 
tions. Hearings. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Passport Security. Hear- 
ings. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on Ways and Means. 
Foreign Investment Incentive Act. Hearings. 
86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Highway Trust Fund and 
Federal Aid Highway Financing Program. 
Hearings. 86th Cong., ist Sess. 1959. 

. How Our Laws Are Made, By 
Charles J. Zinn. House Doc. No. 156. 86th 
Cong., ist Sess. 1959. 

. Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, Small Business Problems in the Dairy 
Industry. Hearing before Subcommittee. Also 
House Report No. 714. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1959. 























. Small Business Problems in 
Food Distribution. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

House and Senate. Intergovernmental Re- 
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lations Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Government Operations and Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. To Estab- 
lish an Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. Joint Hearings. 86th Cong., 
Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Agreements for Cooperation for Mutual De- 
fense Purposes. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Atomic Energy Patents. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 
1st Sess. 1959. 

















. Federal-State Relationships 
in the Atomic Energy Field. Hearings. 86th 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

.Indemnity and Reactor 
Safety. Hearings. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 
. Industrial Radioactive 
Waste Disposal. Hearings before Subcommit- 
tee. 86th Cong., Ist Sess, 1959. 

. Stanford Linear Electron 
Accelerator. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

Senate. Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. Food Distribution Programs. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on Armed Services. 
Establishing a Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
Hearing. Also Senate Report No. 582. 86th 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Improved Opportunity for 
Promotion and Retention for Certain Naval 
Officers. Hearing Before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Promotion and Involuntary 
Retirement of Regular Officers in the Armed 
Services. Hearing before Subcommittee. Also 
Senate Report No. 571, 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1959. 






































. Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Federal Credit Union Act. Hearing. 
86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. National Bank Amend- 
ments, 1959. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. President’s Message Dis- 
approving S. 57, The Housing Act of 1959. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 
Ast Sess. 1959. 




















. Savings and Loan Holding 
Companies. Hearings. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1959. 








. SEC Legislation. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1959. 


——-. Small Business Amend- 
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ments of 1959. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Study of Montgage Credit. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 
1st Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on the District of 
Columbia. District of Columbia Charter Act. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 
1st Sess. 1959. 

















. Regulation of D. C. Tran- 
sit System, Inc.—1959. Hearing before Sub- 
committee. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on Finance. Debt Ceil- 
ing Increase. Hearing. Also Senate Report No. 
432. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Distributions Pursuant to 
Orders Enforcing the Antitrust Laws. Hear- 
ings. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Highway Revenue Act of 
1959. Hearing. Also Senate Report No. 903. 
86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. State Taxation of Interstate 
Commerce. Hearings. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1959. 























. Veterans Pensions. Hear- 
ings. Also Senate Report No. 666. 86th Cong., 
Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Administration of the Department of State 
and the Foreign Service, and Establishment 
of a Foreign Service Academy. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. Also Senate Report No. 
880. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Adjustment of Legislative Jurisdiction 
[over Land in States]. Senate Report No. 405. 
86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Create a Commission on 
Metrépolitan Problems. Hearing before Sub- 
committee. Also Senate Report No. 881. 86th 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Federal Disaster Relief 
Manual. Senate Report No. 807. 86th Cong., 
1st Sess. 1959. 


























. Organized Fraudulent 
Schemes. Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Payments in Lieu of Taxes. 
Senate Report No. 869. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 
1959. 

















. Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. Mineral Leasing Act Amendments. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 
1st Sess. 1959. 

. National Wilderness Preser- 
vation Act—1959. Hearings. 86th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1959. 
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. Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Accident Reports to ICC. 
Hearing before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1959. 








. Automobile Dealers Terri- 
torial Legislation. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Merchant Marine Legisla- 
tion. Hearing beforeSubcommittee. 86th Cong., 
1st Sess. 1959. 














. Political Broadcasting. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. Also Senate Report 
No. 562. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Proposed Amendments to 
FCC Act of 1934. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. Also Senate Report No. 692. 86th 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. To 
Amend Section 2(b) of the Clayton Act. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1959. 

















. Auto Financing Legislation. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 
1st Sess. 1959. 








. Civil Rights—1959. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 1st 
Sess. 1959. 








. Constitutional Amendment 
Reserving State Control over Public Schools. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 
Ist Sess. 1959. s 

. Executive Privilege. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 1st 
Sess. 1959. 














. Freedom Commission and 
Freedom Academy. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Freedom of Information and 
Secrecy in Government. Hearing before Sub- 
committee. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Funds for Communist 
Causes. Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cone; Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Presidential Terms of Office. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 
Ist Sess. 1959. 


























. Proposed Antisubversion 
Legislation. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. The Aged and the Aging in the United 
States. Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. To Amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Amending the Federal Coal 
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Mine Safety Act. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Juvenile Delinquency Pre- 
vention and Control. Hearings before Sub- 
committee. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Veterans’ Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1959. Senate Report No. 514. 
86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Air Transportation for Other Than 
Airmail. Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. To Provide for an Effective 
System of Personnel Administration. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1959. 


























. Committee on Public Works. Des- 
ignation of Primary Highway System. Hear- 
ing before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., lst 
Sess, 1959. 








. Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1959. Senate Report No. 902. 86th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1959. 








. Rivers and Har »ors—Flood 
Control. Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1959. 

. Water Pollution Control. 
Hearing before Subcommittee. 8611 Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1959. 

. Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. Federal Elections Act of 1959. Senate 
Report No. 573. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 
Standing Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. Hearings befc-e Subcom- 
mittee. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. Dual Distribution in the Automotive 
Tire Industry—1959. Hearings before Sub- 
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committee. 86th Cong., Ist Sess, 1959. 
Shopping Centers—1959. 
Hearings befgre Subcommittee. 86th Cong.. 
1st Sess. 1959. 














. Small Business Participa- 
tion in Defense Subcontracting. Hearings he- 
fore Subcommittee. Also Senate Report No 
716. 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959. 

. State Taxation on Inter- 
state Commerce. Senate Report No, 453. 80th 
Cong., Ist Sess, 1959. 


Other Federal 


Commission on Civil Rights. Housing. Hear- 
ings. Also Vol. 2, Conference with Federal 
Housing Officials. 1959. 

. Report. Also abridgment: 
Libery and Justice for All. 1959. 

Department of Commerce. Bureau of the 
Census. Governments Division. State Govein- 
ment Finances in 1958. 1959. 

. State Tax Collee- 











With 





tions in 1959. 1959. 











. Summary of Gov- 
ernmental Finances in 1958. 1959. 
Department of the Interior. National Park 
Service. Division of Recreation Resource 
Planning. State Park Statistics-—1958. 195°. 
Department of Labor. Bureau of Lano’, 
Statistics. Pension Plans under Collective 
Bargaining. Bulletin No. 1259. 1959. 
Executive Office of the President. Bureau of 
the Budget. Office of Statistical Standards. 
Statistical Services of the United Stztes 
Government. 195%. 
President of the United States. Science .\d- 
visory Committee. Education for the Age of 
Science. 1959. 


THE INTER-UNIVERSITY CASE PROGRAM 


The Decentralization of Business Services in the 
Agricultural Research Service: Inter-Uni- 
versity Case Program, No. 40. By Lynn W. 
Erer. (University, Alabama: University of 
Alabama Press. 1958. Pp. 47.) 

The New York Health Centers: Intcr-University 
Case Program, No. 9. By Hersert KAUF- 
MAN. (University, Alabama: University of 
Alabama Press. 1959, Pp. 18.) 

Appointed by the Mayor: Inter-University Case 
Program, No. 36. By Winuuram N. KINNARD, 
Jr. (University, Alabama: University of 
Alabama Press. 1956. Pp. 15.) 

The Flagstaff Federal Sustained Yield Unit. 


Inter-University Case Program, No. 87. By 
PauL W. BEDARD AND PAUL N. YLVISAKIR. 
(University, Alabama: University of Ala- 
bama Press. 1957. Pp. v, 24. $.35.) 

The New Bedford Manpower Incident: Inter- 
University Case Program, No. 88. By 
Karuryn Smut Arnow. (University, A'a- 
bama: University of Alabama Press. 1957. 
Pp. viii, 65. 3.85.) 

‘The Lonesome Train? in Levittown: Inter 
University Case Program, No. 39. Br 
Josera F. Matotzry. (University of Ala- 
bama Press. 1958. Pp. 18. 8.35.) 

The Little Rock Story: Inter-University Case 
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Program, No. 41. By CORINNE SILVERMAN. 
(University, Alabama: University of Ala- 
bama Press. 1958. Pp. 18, $.25.) 

Commuters vs. the Black Ball Line: Washing- 
ton Purchases the Puget Sound Ferries: Inter- 
University Case Program, No. 42. By Wir- 
LIAM J. GORE AND EvELYN Surman. (Uni- 
versity, Alabama: University of Alabama 
Press. 1959. Pp. 35. $.80.) 

The Mayor and the Fire Chief: The Fight over 
Integrating the Los Angeles Fire Department: 
Inter-University Case Program, No. 48. 
By Franx P. SuHerwoop AND BEATRICE 
Margery. (University, Alabama: University 
of Alabama Press. 1959. Pp. 24. $.60.) 

Personnel Problems in Converting to Automa- 
tion: Inter-University Case Program, No. 44. 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


By James R. BELL AND Lynwoop B. Strexp- 
MAN. (University, Alabama: University of 
Alabama Press. 1959. Pp. 14. $.45.) 

Moses on the Green: Inter-University Case Pro- 
gram, No. 48. By Joun B. Kuenny (Uni- 
versity, Alabama: University of Alabama 
Press. 1959. Pp. 7. $.25.) 

The Reorganization of Philadelphia General 
Hospital: Inter-University Case Program, 
No. 47. By Marianna ROBINSON AND 
Corinne SILVERMAN. (University, Ala- 
bama Press. 1959. Pp. 34. $.75.) 

The Echo Park Controversy: Inter-University 
Case Program, No. 46. By OWEN STRATTON 
AND Puruurp Srrorgrn. (University, Ala- 
bama: University of Alabama Press. 1959. 
Pp. 100. $1.85.) 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


The Profession of Government. By Brian 
CHAPMAN. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1959. Pp. 352. $6.50.) 


La Fonction Publique aux Etats-Unis. By 
Gerard Conac, (Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin. 1958. Pp. 260. 1100 francs.) 


These books are the works of scholars at- 
tempting to describe and analyze publie ad- 
ministration in countries other than their own. 
In this sense, both may be regarded as addi- 
tions to the literature of comparative ad- 
ministration. Otherwise, they have little in 
common and are of different utility. 

Dr. Chapman sums up a British political 
scientist’s ten years of first-hand study of 
moste of the continental bureaucracies. He is 
occasionally critical of the civil service of his 
own country. He calls his book a “contribu- 
tion to the study of comparative government.” 
Most of the comparison is achieved by putting 
together descriptions of the administrative 
practices most frequently followed in Western 
Europe, generously hedged about with coun- 
try-by-country exceptions, under topical head- 
ings such as recruitment, training, tenure, 
discipline, promotion, control, ete. There is 
relatively little speculation as to why practices 
are similar or different among countries, and 
too little pointing out what difference it makes 
whether practice a, b, or c is followed. The in- 
tensely detailed description of the mode of 
administrative practices? with deviations from 
the mode duly noted and just as detailed, 
makes the book a rather tedious mine of facts 


is also left with the feeling that the explanation 
and the assessment of variations—the viscera 
of comparative government—are slighted. 

At another level, Dr. Chapman is more pro- 
vocative, especially when he abandons de- 
scription for prescription. For example, in 
discussing recruitment he almost elevates to 
natural-law status the Anglo-European sys- 
tem of four classes of civil service with each 
tied to a school-leaving age. In his discussion 
of politics and administration, he seems to 
feel that a greater proportion of political ad- 
ministrators is desirable as long as some cri- 
teria of merit are maintained. As opposed to 
the British situation, the function of parlia- 
mentary committees on the continent, Chap- 
man finds, is much closer to that of legislative 
committees in the United States, requiring 
direct dealings with administrators at the 
level of political maneuvering. Dr. Chapman’s 
portrayal of the group. politics by which an 
ambitious administrator gets ahead seems 
calculated to raise protests. He underscores 
the importance of the proper education, social 
contacts, and religious affiliations for ad- 
vancement. He states categorically that the 
man who does not exploit these to the utmost 
will not and deserves not to make the grade 
as a top-level administrator. Ambition and 
the ability to exploit the political realities of 
administrative life are to him essential proofs 
of administrative worthiness. 

Chapman observes that the “drift toward 
the syndical state machine is one of the un- 
noticed oddities of the last fifty years.” This 
statement is not entirely borne out by the 
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works on public service syndicalism cited in 
the useful bibliography accompanying the 
book. It has been noticed. Dr. Chapman, how- 
ever, helps to clarify the factors limiting, 
dividing, and checking the public service 
unions of Europe. Many of them are similar 
to the factors affecting public service associa- 
tions in the United States. 

M. Conac’s study of the American public 
service is a very straightforward treatment, 
readable with a minimum of translation prob- 
lems. It draws almost entirely upon a compre- 
hensive reading of the accepted literature on 
American public administration. His approach 
is many-sided. An early chapter on the his- 
tory of the American civil service is interesting 
but sketchy. He could have drawn more ex- 
tensively upon the L. D. White volumes. Other 
chapters treat especially the constitutional and 
legal position of Federal civil servants. Most 
of the other chapters are concerned with cru- 
cial problems, familiar to all students of the 
subject, such as the establishment of careers, 
rights, and responsibilities —J. LEIPER FREE- 
MAN, Vanderbilt University. 


Public Ownership and Accountability—The 
Canadian Experience. By Luoyp D. MUSOLF. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1959. Pp. xii, 174. $4.00.) 


The introductory chapter of this little vol- 
ume, titled Pragmatism and Public Enterprise, 
is an extremely informative discussion of the 
factors which have led to the expansion of 
government activities in Canada—a nation 
whose economy rests mainly on private enter- 
prise. Without an ideological drive to sustain 
them, Canadian public corporations are prov- 
ing to be of major importance in the con- 
tinuing task of empire-building. Public enter- 
prise in Canada, however, obtains more candid 
and dispassionate treatment than is customary 
in the United States. For this reason, Cana- 
dian experience in governmental corporate 
control is especially significant. The book helps 
also to meet the need for more information on 
institutions and processes of government to 
keep pace with an increasing world-wide 
awareness of Canada, 

The study considers the techniques of cor- 
porate control and makes it possible to com- 
pare the bases of responsibility in the United 
States and under the parliamentary system 
operative in Canada. The study identifies as a 
key question the extent to which the realities 
of accountability interfere with the opera- 
tional flexibility of corporations. It recognizes 
also the desirability of giving more systematic 
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attention to all public corporations, not 
merely those currently in the public eye. We 
in the UnitedsStates need, as do Canadians, 
to draw the “fine line between encouraging 
corporations to learn the discipline of a balance 
sheet and judging the success of corporations 
by their balance sheets.” The Canadian gov- 
ernment may have gone beyond the American 
in attempting to establish the discipline and, 
in the process, it may also have veered closer 
to a balance sheet mentality. The concept of 
“public purpose” still should be central in the 
affairs of the public corporation both in 
Canada and in the United States. 

Finally, we can assume that the United 
States, as well as Canada, will find the govern- 
ment corporation a useful if not necessary 
instrumentality for some years to come. We 
must recognize, as does the study, that to ar- 
rive at a working balance between freedom 
and accountability is in truth an exercise of 
artful government. Dr. Musolf’s study is 
specialized and localized, but to political 
scientists its implications are broad indeed. 
Time taken to read its 145 pages of text can be 
time well spent.——Lawrence L. DuRIsScH, 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Latin America. By J. FreD Rirry. (Ann. 
Arbor: The University of Michigan Press. 
1958. Pp. xiii, 578, xx. $12.50.) 


Political Change in Latin America. By Joun J. 
Jounson. (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press. 1958. Pp. x, 272. $5.00.) 


The Bolivian National Revolution. By ROBERT 
J. ALEXANDER. (New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press. 1958. Pp. x, 302. $7.50.) 


The field of Latin American history, culture 
and politics has long been a wide-open one for 
American scholars. Although productive re- 
search in recent years has considerably in- 
creased our knowledge about this great region 
to the south of us, those of us interested in 
Latin American affairs are aware of the gaps 
in our information and of the need to explore 
new avenues. History needs to be re-examined, 
re-interpreted and given new insight. Pro- 
fessor Rippy’s excellent new history of Latin 
America does this for us. He tells us in his 
preface that his objective was to produce 
something more than a mere handbook or 
reference work. In this he has succeeded. His 
account of the course of Latin American des- 
tiny is eminently readable and full of interpre- 
tative insights. Professor Rippy’s ability to 
condense events and their importance and to 
trace their relationships succinctly is phe- 
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nomenal. As histories go, this is not a long 
book, yet each of the parts of the panorama of 
Latin American development ereceives ade- 
quate treatment and falls neatly into place to 
form a nicely integrated whole. Geography, 
Iberian backgrounds and influences, social 
and economic life during the colonial period, 
the struggle for independence, the intellectual 
and political forces that have shaped Latin 
American evolution, all are presented skill- 
fully by this long-time student of the area. 

Professor Rippy divides his account into 
three periods: the colonial, from discovery to 
independence; the early national, from inde- 
pendence to 1900; and the recent period, from 
1900 to mid-century. 

The chapters on the literary masters and 
social critics point up the role these individuals 
have played in Latin America. ‘No countries 
attach more importance to their artists and 
intellectuals than do the republics of Latin 
America,” says the author. “They are proud of 
the great figures in whom they think their 
culture has flowered. The place of the artist 
and intellectual in the esteem of the Latin 
Americans corresponds to the place occupied 
by the great inventor and successful business 
man in the value patterns of the United 

. States.” 

Tn his concluding chapter, Professor Rippy 
looks at mid-century Latin America; at its 
value patterns, such as its attitudes toward 
manual labor; at the causes for retardation, 
such as the general raw material, rural econ- 
omy pattern, and ends one note of hope: “All 
things considered, it does not seem hazardous 
to predict that Latin America’s future might 
turn out to be brighter than its past. As the 
inhabitants of the vast region entered the 
second half of the twentieth century, the 
major defects of Latin American civilization 
were inefficiency and lack of diversity in pro- 
duction, intolerance in polities and inadequate 
social mobility.” 

Another historian examines several Latin 
American countries for the purpose of demon- 
strating the effective political role of what he 
terms the “middle sectors.” Let the author 
state his own thesis: “I hold that the urban 
middle groups are vitally, if not decisively, 
important in an area where one still commonly 
hears and reads that there is ‘no middle class 
to speak of’—a statement that is both partially 
true and dangerously misleading. It is true in 
terms of number of républics in which the 
urban middle groups play a major political 
role, It is misleading in terms of the area, 
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population, gross product and international 
importance of the republics in which these 
groups are a significant factor in politics. 

“I emphasize social groups in a region where, 
in the view of traditional scholarship, indi- 
viduals hold the center of the stage. The chief 
executives, the caudillos, and the colonels 
who shoot their way into the presidential chair 
are no longer the effective agents of all political 
change. 

“Further, I propose that for over a quarter 
of a century, the social and economic problems, 
not the historical, political, and religious ones, 
have been the primary concern of all but the 
most reactionary of those belonging to the 
politically articulate elements.” 

Professor Johnson, after several important 
introductory chapters, tests his thesis in 
Uruguay, Chile, Argentina, Mexico and Brazil. 
He argues that while middle sectors are not a 
class per se, nor able to become ‘‘politically 
monolithic,” they nevertheless have been an 
aggressive and politically cohesive force since 
1920. This cohesiveness and continuity of 
common interests Professor Johnson ascribes 
to six characteristics: they are urban; they 
believe in public education and are themselves 
well educated; they have great faith in in- 
dustralization; they are nationalistic and 
finally they call for state intervention in social 
and economic affairs. 

The author examines the antecedents of 
these middle sectors in two chapters entitled 
“Revolution and Reaction (1810-1850)” and 
“The Politics of Progress (1850—1915).” 

The bibliography is divided according to 
chapters and is a splendid one. Each of the 
more than 900 items is annotated. 

His thesis may be controversial, but the 
author has done a real service in presenting it 
for consideration and for further testing. 

Our attention is focused even more sharply 
and narrowly on a single country by Professor 
Alexander in his study of the Bolivian Na- 
tional Revolution. The book results from his 
research and travels in Bolivia on six different 
occasions. His close contact there with persons 
of political power and influence, as well as 
with Bolivians of all stations in life have con- 
vinced him that “the social revolution which 
has been going on in that country since 1952 
is a genuine attempt to carry out changes in 
the nation’s society and economy which are 
long overdue, and that it is an attempt to lay 
a solid foundation for the development of real 
political democracy.” Professor Alexander 
tells the reader that his book is not an im- 
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partial one; that his main purpose is to ex- 
amine the aims and objectives of the Bolivian 
National Revolution and the methods through 
which the leaders have sought to realize these 
objectives. 

The roots of the 1952 revolution as he sees 
them were the abject and terrible poverty of 
the majority of Bolivian citizens, the division 
of Bolivia into white and Indian Bolivia, the 
unremitting struggle for land and the ‘“‘lop- 
sided and underdeveloped economy.” 

He epitomizes the influence of the disastrous 
and tragic Chaco War (1932-1936) between 
Bolivia and Paraguay in a single sentence: 
“The Chaco War made the Revolution of 1952 
inevitable.” 

After dealing with the rise to power of the 
Moviemiento Nacionalista Revolucionario he 
proceeds to discuss, among other things, the 
agrarian reforms, the efforts to make the 
Indian an effective and full partner in the 
social and political structure, the nationaliza-~ 
tion of the tin mines and Bolivicn efforts to 
achieve economic independence. 

The role of organized labor cad the ob- 
structionism of the opposition forces are com- 
petently treated, as are the roles o! the United 
States and the United Nations in the Revolu- 
tion. 

The accomplishments of the revolutionists 
since 1952 have only begun to transform 
Bolivia from a semi-feudal nation into a 
modern nation state, says Alexander. He lays 
great stress upon the need for a successful out- 
come of the Revolution. “If the M.N.R. re- 
gime fails in Bolivia, if it should be violently 
overthrown, the effect on Latin America and 
the whole Western Hemisphere would be 
catastrophic. Many politically alert Latin 
Americans would conclude that the Commu- 
nists were right, that it is impossible to carry 
out a fundamental revolution in Latin America 
on an American pattern, and without the 
political, economic and moral support of the 
Soviet Union and its allies and puppets.” — 
Lro B. Lort, Ohio State University. 


The Executive Overseas. By Joan FAYER- 
WEATHER. (Syracuse: Syracuse University 
Press. 1959. Pp. xi, 195. $4.00.) 


Although primarily addressed to United 
States management personnel in private busi- 
ness with prospects of foreign assignment, this 
study of “administrative attitudes and rela- 
tionships in a foreign culture,” which draws 
mainly upon the results of ficld work in 
Mexico, points in relevant conceptual direc- 
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tions for political scientists. For it demon- 
strates once again that the “culture and per- 
sonality” consept is an indispensable analyti- 
cal tool both for those pursuing the goal of 
scientific generalization and those searching 
for immediate aid in easing situations of rd- 
ministrative tension. Thus “the heart of tiis 
book,” writes the author, “lies in the me:h- 
odology it presents, a pattern of analysis of a 
country, its history, its people, their social life, 
and the effect of all these things on the ad- 
ministrative attitudes of working executives.” 
Neither the disdain of traditional political 
philosophers, nor the indifference of govern- 
mental reformers, apparently, can abort <he 
growth of a social science which assimilate- 
the fruits of sociology and psychology. 
Readers who have not led existences shel- 
tered from contemporary intellectual currents 
may wince when Dr, John Fayerweather, As- 
sociate Professor of International Business at 
Columbia University, in a spirit of social dis- 
covery, solemnly assures them that the cul- 
tural factor contributes to making Mexican 
business executives different from their coun- 
terparts in the United States. They likewise 
may be disappointed that the mentor of 
businessmen is able to drop casual footnote- 
to The Organization Man and The Sane Society. 
without absorbing the critical tautness o’ 
William H. Whyte or Erich Fromm. Familiar 
with the ambiguities and contradictions of 
personality theory in psychoanalytical litera- 
ture, they may appraise skeptically the neat 
and simplified division of executives into two 
types, ‘‘the individualistic personality” and 
‘the group-oriented personality.” (United 
States executives, with their predilection for 
team values, Dr. Fayerweather reports, do not 
promptly recognize the distrust and hostility 
latent in the personalities of more individual- 
istically-oriented foreign executives.) In the 
light of controversies prevalent among sovial 
scientists, they may shrink from the author’; 
confident application of the model of “the 
authoritarian personality.” Tuned in on com- 
plex methodological networks, they may easily 
disparage the crudity of research conducted vv 
means of unstructured interviews with a small 
sample of United States and Mexican exceu- 
tives. (“In the first phase the home offices and 
Mexican units of twenty-two United States 
companies were visited and forty-five United 
States and six Mexican executives were inier- 
viewed. Each man was visited only once, tho 
interviews ranging from a few minutes to i wo 
hours but usually about an hour.” During the 
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second phase, “six United States and ten 
Mexican executives were observed and inter- 
viewed intensively over a four-m8nth period.”) 
And they may smile indulgently at the primer- 
like quality of the descriptions of the dilemmas 
encountered by executives with fictitiousnames. 
But then they may speculate whether or not 
students of political science preparing for ad- 
ministrative careers achieve even the level of 
moderate sophistication which characterizes 
The Executive Overseas. ... And their smiles 
will go wry.... And they will join with Dr. 
Fayerweather to acknowledge appreciatively 
the interest of Dean Harlan Cleveland of the 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs at Syracuse University “in 
bringing the book to press.” — MERLE KLING, 
Washington University (St. Louis). 


Honourable Members: A Study of the British 
Backbencher. By Prrar G. Ricuarps. (Lon- 
don: Faber and Faber. 1959. Pp. 285. 30s.) 


The unhappy role of the backbencher is a 
common theme of books about the House of 
Commons, but the backbencher is typically as 
neglected in the literature as he is alleged to be 
in the House. Mr. Richards seeks to correct 
this situation by focussing his study upon the 
‘Honourable Members rather than upon the 
Right Honourable Members. His chapters on 
the selection and election of candidates rely 
heavily, but not exclusively, upon the studies 
of D. E. Butler, J. F. §. Ross, and others. A 
concise and interesting chapter on the quali- 
fications of members, drawn from official re- 
ports, summarizes the situation in recent 
years. Later chapters, well-documented from 
parliamentary papers describe the arrange- 
ments in the House for the convenience (or 
perhaps one should say the inconvenience) of 
Members; the role of Members in legislation 
and the oversight of policy; party discipline 
in the House; revolts by individuals and groups 
against party discipline; Member’s relations 
with the constituents; and other matters. 

The book contains a wealth of very specific 
descriptive information, but the author is 
cautious about generalizing interpretation. He 
concludes that, although “the generality of 
Members do not possess power,” “the record 
shows that parliamentary criticism has a 
significant cautionary effect on the behavior 
of officials, and that Ministers pay much at- 
tention to the views of their supporters in the 
House. ... Backbench opinion can be de- 
cisive not only on matters of legislative detail, 
but also in times of grave crisis’*—as in 1940 
and in 1956 (pp. 260, 257). 
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When spelled out in detail, the contrast be- 
tween the services furnished members of Par- 
liament and members of Congress is indeed 
striking. Considering the meager salary, the 
minute pension, the lack of a general franking 
privilege, the lack of an office staff, and for 
most members the lack of an office, one must 
conclude that the House of Commons still 
remains in theory, if no longer in fact, a club 
of gentlemen with the means to provide their 
own working headquarters and office assist- 
ance. Some of the primitive working condi- 
ditions Mr. Richards would willingly change. 
His attachment to tradition, however, leads 
him to prefer that the House should not be- 
come a body ‘‘wholly—or evenly largely— 
composed of full-time politicians.” 


Central Administration in Britain. By W. J. M. 
Mackenzie anD J. W. Groves. (London, 
New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green and 
Co. 1958. Pp. xvi, 487. $6.00.) 


Over several decades various aspects of the 
organization and functioning of national ad- 
ministration in Great Britain have been ex- 
amined by royal commissions and official 
committees, analyzed by students of govern- 
ment, and described by leading public ser- 
vants. From this voluminous store of minutes 
of evidence, reports, monographs, and mem- 
oirs, two members of the political science 
faculty of the University of Manchester, Pro- 
fessor W. J. M. Mackenzie and Mr, J. W. 
Grove, have written a very useful book, 
Central Administration in Britain. No other 
work provides such a complete survey of the 
administrative machinery of British govern- 
ment. 

The book is arranged in four parts. Part I is 
an excellent account of the Civil Service. Part 
II, the Organization of Departments, presents 
the common patterns and procedures of de- 
partmental administration and describes the 
structure of several representative ministeries. 
Part III, Central Control of Administration, 
has chapters on Common Services, Account- 
ing and Financial Control, and the Adminis- 
trative Functions of the Cabinet. Part IV, 
The Place of Central Administration, dis- 
cusses the relations of the ministries with 
Parliament, the courts, the local authorities, 
independent public bodies, and the public as 
individuals and as interest groups. 

Noting that “central administration” is not 
a precise term and that around the fringes of 
the governmental core there are some rather 
indeterminate bodies—the authors define as 
their subject the central departments staffed 
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by civil servants. It is a large order “to explain 
the work” of these departments and the organs 
subordinate to them, and the task necessarily 
requires a good deal of generalization. Never- 
theless, Mackenzie and Grove find space for 
the treatment in adequate detail of the impor- 
tant features of structure and procedure. 
There is, for example, a clear description of 
“the handling of public money,” including the 
responsibilities of the several departments con- 
cerned, The financial cycle is traced through 
from the preparation of estimates to the sub- 
mission of reports by the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General. Where appropriate the au- 
thors have included sufficient historial back- 
ground to explain present-day organization 
and practice. They infuse the work, moreover, 
with the sense of Whitehall life by their ex- 
positions of the ‘private secretary network,” 
what happens in a ministry when an M.P. 
asks a question in the House, and how a 
registry (“at once a telephone exchange for 
paper and a Departmental memory”) oper- 
ates. 

Since their objective is description and ex- 
planation, the authors offer little critical com- 
ment, but they point out the major issues that 
have arisen about such matters as the number 
of departments, staff problems, administrative 
coordination and methods of supervision and 
control. They present the varying views held 
on these issues and add some sensible observa- 
tions of their own. 

The book is written in a clear and straight- 
forward style. There are well selected refer- 
ences at the end of each chapter, and a good 
general bibliography is appended. In sum, 
Central Administration in Britain is a model 
of systematic exposition and provides a valu- 
able reference work for all students of British 
government.—H. M. Stour, Washington, 
D. C. 


The English Health Service. By Harry Box- 
STEIN. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1958. Pp. xxi, 289. $5.50.) 


No aspect of postwar British affairs has oc- 
casioned more questions, if one may judge by 
classroom reactions, that the National Health 
Service. Many of these questions, of special in- 
terest to political scientists, are answered by 
Harry Eckstein in The English Health Service. 
The book is broadly conceived, well-informed 
and intelligently written. Compact and of 
modest length, it represents a commendable 
distillation of what appears to have been ex- 
tensive and thorough research. The scholar- 
ship is evident but not obtrusive. 
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Wisely, it seems to me, Eckstein does not 
try to provide a comprehensive account of the 
Service’s adnfinistrative structure. Only one of 
his nine chapters: deals, and in summary 
form, with this material, readily available else- 
where. Well over half of the volume describes 
the pre-1946 medical services and the agita- 
tion for their reform. The remaining pages are 
concerned with an analysis of the Service’s 
achievements and shortcomings, and with 
some general observations on the problems of 
planning any large-scale government enter- 
prise. 

Illustrative of the author’s well-balanced and 
sophisticated approach is his discussion of the 
British Medical Association’s role both before 
and after the Service’s establishment. This 
includes a careful exposition of the group’s in- 
ternal structure. The Association is treated 
neither as the enemy nor as the prime guard- 
ian of righteousness, but simply as a group 
seeking to secure what its leaders, at least, 
conceived to be the medical arrangements 
most compatible with the interests of prac- 
titioners. Eckstein does not imply that such 
arrangements were necessarily to the disad- 
vantage of patients. The doctors’ stands 
against salaried status and lay control are 
fairly described. Incidentally, their opposition 
succeeded on both counts, and, as Eckstein 
points out, so completely on the second 
point that the Health Service is the only 
British nationalization scheme to have be- 
come essentially syndicalist in administration. 

Eckstein empha8izes several general themes. 
Among these is the view that, despite an ad- 
mittedly socialist formula of free medical care, 
the Health Service should not be undeystood 
to have resulted primarily from socialist, or 
even Labour party, purposes. Support for 
drastic reform. of Britain’s prewar medical 
service was much broader, politically and 
medically. Indeed Eckstein describes the pre- 
war anomalies in hospital administration and 
health insurance as so deplorable that it is 
entirely understandable that the British public 
generally, including the doctors, believed that 
wholesale reorganization was in order. In this 
perspective, Eckstein argues that the Health 
Service Act was “intended to correct certain 
desperately serious faults in the organization 
and quality of the British medical services 
rather than in their class distribution.” Any- 
way he believes thag, insofar as the measure 
was distributive, it benefits the middle class 
more than the working class. 

Viewing the Health Service essentially as an 
attempt to rationalize a previously inefficient 
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system of medical care, Eckstein regards many 
of the usual criteria of performance as rela- 
tively unimportant. Thus, sinde the Service 
was meant only incidentally to pay the doctor 
bills, the fact that it does so competely and 
successfully (without destroying the “doctor- 
patient relationship”) ranks as only a minor 
accomplishment. Even the marked progress in 
securing a more nearly even distribution of 
practitioners, as between over-doctored and 
under-doctored areas, is not considered a ma- 
jor step in the achievement of the original 
high hopes for the Service. To meet those 
hopes, meaning greatly enlarged medical 
facilities, would have required much more 
money, as well as more imaginative adminis- 
tration, than was in fact provided by post- 
war British governments. The failure to de- 
vote more resources to the Health Service 
really constitutes Eckstein’s principal criti- 
cism. No new hospitals were built during the 
Service’s first seven years (to 1955), and 
very few beds were added to the old hospitals. 
The proposed Health Centres, intended origi- 
nally to be of key importance in providing a 
variety of medical attention in each com- 
munity, were abandoned—not just for econ- 
omy reasons, Eckstein suspects. Generally 
‘the Health Service’s budget has been held 
down so that as total national income has 
risen a smaller proportion of it has gone to the 
Service. Calculated either in terms of con- 
sumption expenditures or of personal incomes, 
Britain spends a smaller proportion on medical 
care than does the United States. 

Economy-mindedness. along with certain 
other qualities of governmental administra- 
tion, ,chiefly the difficulty of making non- 
routine decisions, lead Eckstein to raise, in an 
epilogue, a number of broad questions about 
the efficacy of large-scale centralized planning. 
His answers are moderate and unexceptional, 
lying between the extreme pessimism of 
laissez-faire advocates and the perfectionist 
optimism of the true believers in planning, but 
they put the Health Service findings in an 
interestingly wide context—Lzon D. Er- 
STEIN, The University of Wisconsin. 


Colour in Britain. By James WIcKENDEN. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1958. 
Pp. 45. $.40.) 


This pamphlet, issued by the Institute of 
Race Relations, was wsitten a bare month 
after the much-publicized racial disturbances 
in England during the summer of 1958. It is 
more an interim report than a fully developed 
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diagnosis of the problem of race in the English 
setting. It is organized into two fairly distinct 
sections: (1) background description of the 
nature and extent of colored immigration into 
Britain, along with a depiction of the main 
causes of friction, and (2) case histories of 
incidents. in Nottingham and London. The 
picture that emerges is one familiar to students 
of acculturation in that a highly complex 
pattern of forces are seen to operate simul- 
taneously, but with different effects depending 
upon local conditions, The study stresses the 
importance of employment opportunities, the 
problem of housing the new arrivals, and the 
role of aggressive minorities in both the white 
and colored populations, especially the “teddy 
boys” in the Notting Hill area. Organized 
fascist or racist groups are written off as in- 
significant. At the time of writing, no pertinent 
attitude studies were available to give an ad- 
ditional dimension to the analysis. Nor does 
the author venture any significant policy 
recommendations. As a succinct and balanced 
introduction to the problem the pamphlet 
succeeds, even though much of its reporting 
has been outdistanced by events. 


British Universities and the State. By ROBERT 
O. BERDAHL. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1959. Pp. 
viii, 229. $4.00.) 


The question of state support for and state 
control over higher education is one that 
troubles both Britain and America, and is 
likely to cause increasing concern in this coun- 
try in the coming decades. Mr. Berdahl’s 
volume constitutes a very sound analysis of 
the problem as it appears in Britain and of the 
British solution to it, largely through the 
University Grants Committee. The book is 
well researched, thorough, scholarly, and 
sometimes rather pedestrian; but it is skillful 
in its analysis and will be of considerable use to 
students of both British politics and compara- 
tive education. 


Representative Government in Ireland: A Study 
of Dail Eireann, 1919-48. By J. L. Mc- 
Crackxaen. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1958. Pp. viii, 229. $4.80.) 


The creation and growth of the legislative 
branch of the independent Irish government 
constitutes the carefully circumscribed sub- 
ject of Mr. J. L. McCracken’s study. In addi- 
tion to being a professor of history at Magee 
University College in Northern Ireland, he had 
another advantage in that he prepared his 
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book on Representative Government in Ireland, 
1919-1948 while serving as a visiting lecturer 
at Trinity College in Dublin, almost in sight 
of his “laboratory.” 

As prelude to the unicameral republican 
Dail or assembly of 1919, he summarizes 
factually the oft-told tale of twentieth-century 
Irish nationalism: Sinn Fein, the Easter re- 
bellion, guerrilla warfare. To be given a look 
at this period that is not through the rose- 
colored glasses of revolutionary involvement 
is rare in the literature of Irish public affairs. 
Mr. McCracken relies on meticulous profes- 
sional discipline instead of the morc lively but 
less trustworthy commitment of the personal 
participant. , 

In his objective approach, the emergence of 
the constitutional bicameral legislature (Oire- 
achtas) after the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921 
appears logical and orderly. His subsequent 
concentration upon the lower ho:ise is, per- 
haps, forecast by the emphasis in his title 
upon the word Representative. In the upper 
house (Scanad), a real problem persists to this 
day as to whom or what to rep-esent. The 
effect upon the senatorial meml:ership has 
been attenuating. 

Not only is the scope of Mr. McCracken’s 
work confined to the legislative branch but to 
its organic rather than to its functional 
aspects. Little space is given to the theory of 
the constitutional empowerment, to the meas- 
ures actually debated over the years of its 
existence, to the impact of st..tutory de- 
cisions upon internal and external develop- 
ments. After spelling out the competence of 
the Dail, the author describes t:e electoral 
system in detail. In the treatment of the major 
and minor political parties, the task is made 
harder by the self-imposed restrictions on 
discussion of the political issues that have pre- 
vailed. This closely written, tight!y designed 
analysis concludes by considering the Dail’s 
inter-working with the Seanad and with the 
executive branch. 

The abundance of procedural detail pre- 
sented minimizes the amount of evaluation 
and speculation. In one matter at least, pro- 
portional representation, the cautious nature 
of the commentary has already proved its 
soundness. ‘Unless the electoral system is 
changed,” we read, “and a change has been 
advocated at various times, it seems reason- 
able to expect a recurrence of the group form 
of government usually associated with propor- 
tional representation.” Developments since 
publication have provided the proof. The move 
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led by the now President of Ireland, Eamon ie 
Valera, to abolish PR because of the likelihood 
of coalition cabinets and inter-party majorities 
did not succeed when put to a popular referen- 
dum in June, 1959. 

The analytical restraint which characterizes 
this book leaves the reader to draw his own 
conclusions from the data presented. Elaho- 
rately tabulated statistics as to the age, oc- 
cupation, education and religion of the elected 
representatives, for instance, have to speak for 
themselves largely. Similarly, the series of 
maps showing the geographical distribution of 
parties must be interpreted in the light of some 
understanding of the economic and social sı h- 
structure of the Irish state. 

The laboratory dissection to which Ireland's 
representative body has here been subjected is 
not concerned with the dynamics of personal 
leadership or of ideologies. Subordinated also 
are the economic factors that, together with 
international crises, keep Ireland on the side- 
lines in world affairs. Mr. McCracken’s 
method is merely to suggest the cause and 
effect relationships between historical forces 
and day-to-day results. Legislative operation 
in the short-range view is immensely clarified. 
Long-range problems—for example, the leek 
of fundamental distinction between the two 
largest parties, Fianna Fail and Fine Gale - 
remain as much problems as ever for the 
reader.— Mary C. Bromacn, Ann Arbor. 


The Development of the Soviet Budgetary Sys- 
tem. By R. W. Davies. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1958. Pp. xxi, 373. 
$8.50.) 


The Bolshevik seizure of power in 1947 ro- 
leased a Pandora’s Box of revolutionary 
ideologies of all kinds. Along with free love 
and the withering away of the State, ihc 
abolition of money ranked high among the 
reforms anticipated from the revolution. But 
Family, State and Ruble have survived the 
hostility of the premature revolutionaries and 
are as firmly ensconced in Soviet society as in 
the most capitalistic of nations. 

Given the need for the continued use ot 
money, how should the money system he 
managed in order to promote most effectivels 
the objectives of the government? Dr. Davies 
book is a detailed account of one major aspset 
of money management, the budgetary system. 
The argument is déveloped historically; to 
each period of prewar Soviet history the author 
relates the budget developments to the politi- 
cal and economic problems faced by the 
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government at that time. The three his- 
torical periods treated are the Revolution and 
Civil War (1917-1920), the New Economic 
Policy (to 1929), and the Planned Economy 
(to 1941). 

The political scientist would probably find 
the early period particularly interesting be- 
cause economic problems were complicated 
by the existence of power conflicts. The main 
dilemma of the government was that it wished, 
for political reasons, to raise its revenue as 
much as possible from the property-owning 
and wealthier groups. But these were precisely 
the groups that were being driven out of exist- 
ence by the political, economic and financial 
policies of the government. Taxation of the 
working class was politically unpalatable, and 
taxation of the poorer and middle-class peas- 
ants threatened the smytchka—the alliance of 
workers and peasants which formed the power 
base on which the regime rested. Political 
problems were compounded by administra- 
tive. The enforced movement toward a virtual 
moneyless economy during the period of War 
Communism led to the complete dispersal of 
the tax apparatus. When the time came for a 
return to a money economy under the New 
Economic Policy, it took almost two years to 

“rebuild the staff. To add insult to jeopardy, in 
1922 only 18 out of 5000 tax officers were mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, a familiar prob- 
lem for a revolutionary regime. 

With the collectivization of agriculture and 
the end of private enterprjse in 1929, the re- 
lationship of the budget to political-economic 
problems underwent a change. The govern- 
ment now enjoyed almost total control over 
the nation’s economy. It was no longer neces- 
sary to rely on the budget to achieve the de- 
sired allocation of resources, for under the 
Five Year Plans the resources could be allo- 
cated by direct order of the government. 
The Plan set the direction of the nation’s 
economic effort and the problem of budgetary 
planning was to facilitate the execution of the 
Plan objectives. 

In analyzing the decisions made at crucial 
periods in the development of the budget sys- 

_tem, the author does not attempt to test them 
against theories of government budgeting. 
The reader will find no “benefit-cost” prin- 
ciples here; it is not that kind of book. As an 
historical treatise, the issues of each period are 
discussed in the categdries of that period, 
usually as defined by the Soviet protagonists. 
For example, in the treatment of investment 
financing the author describes two methods: in 
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method one industrial prices are set sufficiently 
high that the total profit earned in each 
branch equals the total cost of the planned in- 
vestment; in method two, industrial prices are 
set equal to costs but a tax is levied at the 
wholesale level, and investment is financed 
through budget grants. Having thus estab- 
lished his categories, the author proceeds to 
discuss the economic implications of each 
method, and to identify actual Soviet practice 
as a combination of both, with a strong bias 
towards the second method. With this ana- 
lytical approach, the author systematically 
takes the reader through a carefully reasoned 
evaluation of the major decisions of budget 
policy. 

The book is prolifically footnoted and leaves 
no doubt that the author had thoroughly im- 
mersed himself in the Soviet sources. He could, 
however, had made more profitable use of 
various non-Soviet sources, for while this is the 
first, full-length study of the Soviet budget, 
Soviet finance has not been entirely neglected 
by non-Soviet scholars (the most glaring over- 
sight is Holaman’s article (American Economic 
Review, September 1953) on the burden of 
Soviet taxation). 

Dr. Davies, however, is more sinned against 
than sinning; by his publisher for bringing the 
book out (1958) three years after the author’s 
preface was written (1955); and by Mr. Khru- 
shchev for having introduced so many radical 
changes in Soviet economic organization in the 
meanwhile. The study suffers very little from 
these misfortunes, however, for it deals pri- 
marily with the prewar period and as such 
makes an important contribution to our knowl- 
edge of Soviet economic history Joszra 8. 
BERLINER, Department of Economics, Syracuse 
University. 


The Soviet Bureaucratic Elite: A Case Study of 
the Ukrainian Apparatus. By Joun A. 
Armstrong. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1959. Pp. 174, $6.00.) 


The modest size of this volume is in no way 
indicative of the vast amount of painstaking 
research upon which it is based. Professor 
Armstrong’s purpose has been to investigate 
the mobility of the administrative cadres of the 
Communist Party of Ukraine and the tech- 
niques of control employed since the great 
purges of 1936-1938. To this end he carefully 
surveyed the Soviet press covering the better 
part of two decades and established a bio- 
graphical file of Party officials containing ap- 
proximately 2400 entries. 
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The authors principal concern has been 
with the careers of Party officials on the 
Ukrainian oblasé or province level and in the 
Central Committee apparatus. Data on the 
thousands of raion or district Party officials of 
this period are not readily available and the 
career patterns of Party bureaucrats at this 
lower level could not be included, although 
this does not really detract from the study. 

In charting the hurdles and pitfalls en- 
countered in advancement in the Party’s 
Ukrainian Central Committee the author has 
calculated that since 1938 (when 84 of the 86 
members were new) the membership of that 
body has been eliminated at the approximate 
rate of 20 per cent per annum. He has also cal- 
culated that the average tenure of an oblast 
Party committee first secretary in a particular 
province is about three years. The same period 
applies to the oblast secretary in charge of 
propaganda, although the periods of tenure of 
these two types of officials do not coincide and 
they are usually transferred to different prov- 
inces. Professor Armstrong has also detected 
a number of instances of friction existing be- 
tween line officials of the Party and propa- 
ganda officials. 

While the oblast committee first secretary is 
usually a generalist, though often enough one 
with training in engineering or economic man- 
agement, the officials in charge of indoctrina- 
tion and propaganda are specialists who usu- 
ally remain in that area of activity. Though 
frequently compelled to concern themselves 
with economic matters the oblast first secre- 
taries are trained in special Party schools. 

Among the most interesting chapters is that 
which deals with the Ukrainian Central Com- 
mittee’s Higher Party School and the various 
oblast Party schools. The former is on a level 
with the Moscow Higher Party School and 
provides a four-year course of in-service train- 
ing for established Party officials. It is this 
relatively rounded training program which is 
designed to produce generalists who are also 
ideologically indoctrinated. Since the Party 
is a publisher of newspapers, books and maga- 
zines appropriate attention is given to the role 
of journalism instruction in Party schools. 

A separate chapter is devoted to the expan- 
sion of the Ukrainian Party apparatus to 
Western Ukraine and Transcarpathia during 
and after World War II. Professor Armstrong 
has uncovered unpublished Soviet data regard- 
ing the degree of influx of Russian and East 
Ukrainian cadres into these recently annexed 
regions and the slowness with which local ca- 
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dres were developed. Another chapter is de- 
voted to the crisis of the war from which the 
Ukrainian Party’s leadership emerged rela- 
tively intact. The difficulties involved in es- 
tablishing underground Party units for opera- 
tions in the German-occupied Ukraine during 
1941 and 1942 are given attention. 

A concluding chapter relates developments 
in the Ukrainian Party to Kruschchev’s rise 
to power and emphasizes the regularity with 
which Congresses and Central Committee 
plenary sessions were held prior to 1953 (in 
contrast to their absence in Moscow). Pro- 
fessor Armstrong also foresees significant 
changes in Party personnel during the mid- 
1960’s as the survivors of 1938 reach the end of 
their road. 

This volume is unique not only because of 
its subject but also because the author has 
employed data obtained from nineteen unpub- 
lished Soviet dissertations for the candidate’s 
degree deposited in Moscow’s Lenin Library. 
The reader can best judge for himself the 
worth of these works, but it can be said that 
they do provide some new data and some inter- 
esting admissions, 

Although this reviewer cannot agree with 
Professor Armstrong’s assertion that lists of 
delegates to Ukrainian Party Congresses are ` 
not available (page 14), he is impressed by the 
cautious manner in which the volume is writ- 
ten. The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and its subordinate regional bodies have long 
required more systematic and intensive investi- 
gation. Professor Armstrong has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to this end—Joun 5, 
RESHETAR, JR., University of Washington. 


Pattern for Soviet Youth: A Study of the Con- 
gresses of the Komsomol, 1918-1954. BY 
Rapa Taucotr Frister, Jr. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1959. Pp. xiv, 
452. $6.75.) 


In the house of Soviet studies we have been 
building these last fifteen years, the absence 
of any standard work on the youth has pre- 
sented an embarrassing gap. Professor Fisher 
has provided us with a substantial contribu- 
tion which will go some way toward remedying | 
this condition. He has painstakingly combed 
the verbatim stenographic records of the 
twelve congresses of the Soviet All-Union Len- 
inist Communist League of Youth held from 
October 1918 to Mareh 1954, producing one 
page of notes for every three pages of text. For 
each congress he has carefully set forth the 
main facts—a description of the basic problem 
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facing the congress, membership figures, 
changes in administration, educational policy, 
and so on. Occasionally his attention seemed 
to wander, and he allowed some exceptionally 
trivial item which has no past, no future and 
no significance to slip from its appropriate 
resting place in his notes into the text instead. 
For example he takes a paragraph on page 264 
to report that at the twelfth Congress a new 
note was struck in the call to encourage teach- 
ers to organize choruses in schools, factories 
and farms. But on the whole the information 
presented is important, if not interesting, and 
this book will therefore be a useful reference as 
a compendium of facts and figures and snatches 
of history on the Komsomol. 

Not much more than this can be said for the 
book. It is stolid, rather than solid. Reading it 
requires real effort. It is generally tedious and 
often as dull as a timetable. In part this stems 
from the rigid approach to sources. Probably 
because he was originally working on a doc- 
toral dissertation, Professor Fisher restricted 
himself more or less exclusively to the steno- 
graphic congress reports. The most obvious 
limitation of this procedure arises from the fact 
that during some of the most important years 
of Soviet development—e.g. the five years from 
` 1931-36, the thirteen years between 1936 and 
1949, and the next five years of postwar de- 
velopment—there were no congresses of the 
Komsomol. Mr. Fisher does almost nothing 
to eliminate these lacunae by reference to 
other sources such as the daily and journal 
press. But more damaging is the fact that a 
large number of the most vital issues concern- 
ing youth were never or hardly ever discussed 
at the congresses. There is almost no mention 
of sex or the family, nothing about opportuni- 
ties for occupational and social mobility, very 
little on the unique problems of working youth 
or those involved in the move from country- 
side to city. Mr. Fisher once or twice recog- 
nizes this, as when he himself exclaims (p. 
166) “Dimly indeed do the Komsomol Con- 
gresses reflect some facts of Soviet reality!” 
But unfortunately his awareness of this did 
not move Mr. Fisher to broaden the base of 
his study. The result is that the title of his 
book is decidedly misleading, and only the 
sub-title at all reflects its content. 

These defects might have been compensated 
had Dr. Fisher adopted a less descriptive and 
more analytic approach to his material. He 
seems to have no theory whatsoever, and of- 
fers almost no generalizations from these 40 
years of political experience, except perhaps 
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in recognizing that the leaders of the Com- 
munist Party had an “obsession” in their need 
to control. But Mr. Fisher almost never steps 
back from his material far enough to gain that 
broader perspective which might have led to 
discussion of the general problems of incor- 
porating youth sections in political parties, of 
integrating youth politics in the larger polit- 
ical order, and of socializing the adolescents for 
their roles in modern society. The result is a 
book which is full of information without being 
truly informative-—ALEx InknLEs, Russian 
Research Center, Harvard University. 


Gewerkschaften in der Politik. By WOLFGANG 
Hirsce-Weser. (Westdeutscher Verlag 
Köln, 1959. Pp. xv, 170. DM 18.50.) 


With its thirteenth volume the indefatigable 
Institute for Political Science at the Berlin 
University, main center of empirical studies in- 
to Germany’s past and present political struc- 
ture, has entered both important and difficult 
territory. Its author, previously known for his 
imaginative work in analyzing the Federal 
Republics 1953 election ‘results, undertakes 
an inquiry into the relations between trade 
unions and political authority. Were the trade 
unions just an interest group, the task would 
still be of considerable magnitude. But, Ger- 
man unions, as Hirsch-Weber points out cor- 
rectly, are both an interest group and a broader 
social movement which has not only developed 
parallel to, but in close community with, 
specific political organizations. Therefore, the 
first chapters necessarily had to give a rapid 
sketch of the intermeshing strategy of the 
Social Democratic Party and the so-called 
“free” trade unions in the decades before and 
leading up to 1933; in this context the problem 
of the general strike as the testing ground for 
union-government relations is given close 
examination, thus establishing the pattern for 
the main thread of the inquiry. The story con- 
tinues with the recital of the melancholic post- 
war experience of a now unified union move- 
ment. Starvation and the need for a respect- 
able front made the union the dominant moral 
force in the German society of the late forties, 
while the twin forces of economic upsurge and 
political restoration relegated it to the posi- 
tion of one of several contenders for social 
power in the fifties. The author clearly shows 
how the various stages of the two battles for 
codetermination in 1951 and 1952, which he 
analyzes in detail in the second part of the 
book, are related to this changing domestic 
climate. All the moves and countermoves of the 
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various participants in the battles, union 
leaders, industrial spokesmen, political officials 
and the Chancellor himself, are elaborated in 
detail. And, more important still, the author 
closely scrutinizes motivations and probes into 
how far they are related to various layers of 
public opinion. With his attention constantly 
focusing on the use, utility and j:stifiability 
of strike threats H. W. tries hard to find some 
general norm for judging the permissibility of 
politically motivated strikes in a democratic 
society. In doing so he attempts to differenti- 
ate hetween the legitimacy of moral pressure 
tactics (strike votes, etc.) made io conserve 
the union’s already acquired codetermination 
status in the coal and steel industry and its 
indefensible and clumsy tactics (including iso- 
lated strikes) vainly trying to force the hand of 
the Bundestag to grant an equally favorable 
settlement for the remaining indu-tries. This 
constitutes perhaps the most problematic part 
of the book, as it sins against a cardinal rule 
otherwise so well observed by the author: to 
isolate one factor, if concededly an important 
one, which can only be judged <gainst the 
background of the total record of all partici- 
pants. But it is less the problem: tic answer 
which counts than the highly interesting search 
for action and above all motivation patterns 
during the few passionate dramas of the social 
history of the present regime. It is one of the 
ironies of German postwar history that what- 
ever real or imaginary damage the trade un- 
ion’s ambiguous attitude towards t'e strike as 
a means for broader social change has wrought, 
has long been dwarfed by the fact that the 
very institutions they tried to safeguard and 
extend have lost their meaning and have be- 
come strange relics—islands the author calls 
them—in the landscape of resurging capital- 
ism.--Orro KIRCHHEIMER, New School for 
Social Research. 


Die Gleichheit vor dem Gesetz. By GERHARD 
LersnoLz. (München und Berlin: ©. H. 
Beck. 1959. Pp. xi, 265. DM 81.50.) 


This book comes crowned with the laurel of 
an historic victory. It was first published in 
1925, when it carried the banner of what was 
then a new doctrine in Germany regarding the 
true meaning of the constitutional provision 
that “all Germans are equal under the law.” 
The book led an attack on the prevailing posi- 
tivist school of thought which held that the 
provision in question obligated only the judge 
and administrator in applying whatever law 
it may have pleased the legislator to enact. 
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The new doctrine—represented prominenily 
by Leibholz—taught that the obligation to re- 
spect the printiple of equality was also in- 
cumbent on the legislator in making the laws, 
and that laws violating the principle of equal- 
ity could be invalidated by the courts. Leib- 
holz’s book helped to start a debate among 
German constitutional jurists, as a result of 
which the view he advocated came to be ac- 
cepted, first by the universities, then by the 
courts, and eventually by the Bonn constitu- 
tion. 

Now, the original book is re-published, with 
the addition of a number of articles the author 
wrote on the same subject in the course of the 
years, the latest of which dates from 1951. Re- 
publication implies, of course, that author and 
publisher must attribute to this book not 
merely historical interest but continuing sig- 
nificance. Should we agree with them? To he 
sure, the book deals with more than a problem 
of the Weimar constitution. In seeking to es- 
tablish legislative obligation to abide by the 
principle of equality, Leibholz treats above sll 
of the foundation and the substance of that 
principle. In other words, his problem is that 
of the “law above the law,” and thus a prob- 
lem of political theory. 

In defining the principle of equality, Leib- - 
holz follows closely the Aristotelian formula 
that equal things should be treated equally, 
and unequal things differentially. The prin- 
ciple of equality has therefore no positive con- 
tent. Its character is essentially negative: it 
absolutely prohibit? arbitrariness in the exer- 
cise of authority. Throughout his original book 
Leibholz emphatically rejects any connection 
between the principle of equality and najural 
law. As for the substance of the principle of 
equality, he refers the reader to conventional 
opinion. Arbitrariness is what reasonable peo- 
ple consider an irrelevant motivation in mak- 
ing or handling a particular law. ‘Reasonable 
people,” “irrelevant motivation,” ‘“arbitrari- 
ness” are admittedly symbols of opinions that 
change with time and place. No attempt is 
made to relate the principle to anything more 
significant than opinion. 

As an attempt to secure scientifically an ob- 
ligation flowing from a higher norm, this oh- 
viously does not carry very far. Leibholz him- 
self must have felt this, for in the one post-war 
addition to his original book, he concedes that 
the principle of equality, if it is to amount to 
anything, must contain some substance of time- 
less validity and thus, “if you will, element: 
of natural law.” But he fails to acknowledge 
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that this poses a problem quite different from ` 


the one with which he dealt in his book, and 
he also fails to resolve the discrepancy between 
his original rejection and eventual acceptance 
of a transcending basis of the equality norm. 
One therefore looks in vain in this book for a 
contribution to political theory beyond the 
part it played in swinging German constitu- 
tional thinking to a position long held in the 
practice of the United States, Switzerland, 
and other democratic countries —GERHART 
NizMeEyEr, University of Notre Dame. 


Das dritite Reich, Grundlagen und politische 


Entwicklung. By Hans BuchHerm. (Miin- 
chen: Késel-Verlag. 1958. Pp. 94. DM 4.80.) 


Although H. Mau and H. Krausnick’s 
Deutsche Geschichte der jungsten Zeit remains 
the most comprehensive short work in German 
on the period from 1933 to 1945, the present 
book enjoys an advantage in that it can also 
be treated as a document since it was first 
published by the West German Federal Min- 
‘istry of Defense in its series entitled Schick- 
salsfragen der Gegenwart. This series serves as 
a basis for the civic instruction of members of 
the armed forces. It is now republished in a 
soft cover edition for general use. 

The book is short but avoids serious over- 
simplification. It moves easily between inter- 
nal and external political and economic de- 
velopments while at the same time supplying 
the psychological and ideological background 
which is indispensable for an understanding 
of the period. The pedagogical character of the 
book is explicit (“Wir müssen lernen, in der 
Nation nicht mehr den absoluten politischen 
Weisheit letzten Schluss zu halten.” p. 60) but 
not overbearing. The author, a member of the 
Institute for Contemporary History inMunich, 
attempts no apology; he depends, rather, on a 
straightforward narrative to illustrate the 
political framework in which Hitler and the 
National Socialists were able to make effective 
use of the economic situation and the Versailles 
obligations. 

There is, unfortunately, no table of contents 
or index to guide the reader although clarity 
of style and context make up in part for these 
deficiencies. A time-table and a short bibliog- 
‘raphy are appended. This book would be a 
valuable supplementary reading source in 
American courses on German government and 
history for students with a fair knowledge of 
the German language—D.R.R. 


The German Resistance: Carl Goerdeler’s Strug- 
gle Against Tyranny. By GERHARD RITTER. 
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Translated by R. T. Clark. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1958. Pp. 330. $7.50.) 


.Ritter’s book is the most trustworthy large- 
scale German work on the activities and atti- 
tudes which have come to be called “the Ger- 
man Resistance movement.” The reason lies 
less in any explicit “evaluation” on Ritter’s 
part than in the fact that this historical ac- 
count helps clarify the limitations of earlier 
German evaluations. . 

These evaluations have come to combine 
three assertions: (1) there was widespread op- 
positional sentiment in Nazi Germany; (2) this 


-sentiment reached fruition in the organized 


efforts of the civilian-military conspiracy be- 
tween 1938 and 1944; (8) the ideas of the re- 
sisters showed great moral and political in- 
sight. Why then did the Nazi regime continue 
to exist? It did so less because of deficiency in 
extent, motive, or performance of resistance 
than because of various “external” circum- 


stances—for example, the Allied attitude and 


the brutal efficiency of the regime. Resistance 
was extensive and substantial. Its solidity 
derived from its moral inspiration and polit- 
ical insight. 

The influence of this picture has been 
strengthened by biographical anthologies 
which depict the moral and intellectual stat- 
ure of individual anti-Nazis. These anthologies 
do not-depict a practical movement to over- 
throw the regime, but they seem to present 
“aspects” or “parts” of “the” German Re- 
sistance movement. 

Any history which attends to the course of 
events dissolves this picture, for it unavoid- 
ably reveals that the moral concern of the 
conspirators was not integrated with prerequi- 
sites within the movement itself to successful 
overthrow of the regime. The connection be- 
fore 1938 had been even more tenuous. The 
question of the resisters’ preparation for over- 
throw is not identical with the question of their 
moral motivation and perception of the mod- 
ern political crisis. 

Ritter is not an adequate guide to an under- 
standing of the dimensions of the latter ques- 
tion, though his views avoid the twin extremes 
which depict the dominant mood as crypto- 
Nazi opportunism or as a masterful approach 
to solution of the modern crisis, He does not 
dwell on the significance of the fact that the 
anti-Weimar Resistance movement had issued 
in the Nazi regime, not in some kind of “re- 
juvenation” of the West. This fact had under- 
mined confidence in political action. The anti- 
Nazi resisters themselves were in the best posi- 
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tion to be aware of this undermining, es- 
pecially since many had participated in the 
anti-Weimar movement. Their doubt con- 
cerning what a “political” action could ac- 
complish was, in fact, the decisive root of their 
unpreparedness for a removal of the regime 
“then and there.” But Ritter’s narrative per- 
mits—and, in the reviewer's opinion, even 
subtly demands—recognition of the limited 
extent of anti-Nazi resistance and of the pre- 
cariousness of the 1938-1944 plans. ‘The author 
does not exort us to believe that sole respon- 
sibility for failure be ascribed to Allied disinter- 
est, chance, and the blindness of the ‘“‘non- 
Nazi” military. We are made aware of the im- 
pact of the international situation on the fate 
of the conspiracy, but we are not asked to con- 
clude that the best way to study the German 
Resistance is to castigate Allied forcign policy. 

Why does Ritter present his history by 
means of a political biography of Goerdeler? 
Like other German writers, he seeks to deter- 
mine what individuals “deserve”? to be called 
members of “the Resistance moverent.” This 
strange undertaking, which casts dsubt on the 
factual existence of “the? movement, con- 
cludes that ‘moral indignation” was the es- 
sence of the “genuine” movement. Goerdeler 
(the central figure of the conspiracy) is said to 
best exemplify this essence. Another knowl- 
edgeable survivor has criticized Ritter’s book, 
not because this moral emphasis distorts the 
actual history, but because it too accurately 
reflects the dominant mood which “lamed the 
Resistance.” Ritter sees “only a religious moral 
movement, not a political movement.” He 
thereby perpetuates a way of thought “which 
was uncommonly obstructive to resistance as 
an eminently political undertaking.” (Franz 
Boehm in Der Monat, 1955, pp. 227-28.) 

The book commences with a description of 
Goerdeler’s career before his resignation as 
Mayor of Leipzig in 1937. Since the deserip- 
tion is considerably abridged in this transla- 
tion (as is the whole work), it does not offer 
even a relatively complete review of Goerdeler’s 
typical early hopes that the Nazis could be 
“directed” to desirable ends. Summarizing 
chapters dealing with opposition by members 
of the “political Left,” the Churches, the Mid- 
dle Class, and the Army then precede the nar- 
ration of conspiratorial efforts. The narration 
reveals the erratic planning and culminates 
in a description of Goerdeler’s opposition to 
the assassination attempt of July 20, 1944. 

The most serious defect of Rittcr’s book asa 
treatment of the 1938-1944 period is its 
sketchy and deprecating estimate of the Krei- 
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sau, or, more generally, “young” group. Goer- 
deler spoke, at least of the activists among 
those in some connection with the Kreisau 
discussion eircle, as “young men without ex- 
perience,” and rejected their “socialistic” vis- 
ions. Ritter follows Goerdeler’s lead. To point 
out this defect of the book (as various German 
commentators have done) is not, of course, to 
demonstrate that the “revolutionary conser- 
vatism” of the “youngsters” prepared them for 
a successful political action either. Such a 
demonstration has not and cannot be made. 
Guorce K. Romossr, The Ohio State University. 





Nyordning og Motstand (The New Order and 
Resistance). By Tuomas Cur. WYLLER. 
(Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, 1958. 372 pp. 
$2.00.) English Summary. 


Nyordning og Motstand is a case study i» 
the functioning of an interest group system in 
a Nazi-occupied country. It is an analysis of 
Norwegian interest groups in the role of civil 
resistance associations during World War II, 
when the employer, employee, trade, farming, 
fishing and professional “organizations” sup- 
pressed traditional conflict inherent in the 
system to unite, under the direction of a mas- 
ter interest group Coordination Committee, 
against external control. The study is of sig-. 
nificance in providing evidence of the viability 
of pluralism and in showing that David Tru- 
man’s “access” theory of group behavior, de- 
signed for a free democratic society, is inap- 
plicable to an occupied country. 

During the pre-war period in Norway, as in 
the United States, private organizations be- 
came the communications media for all essen- 
tial group interests and acquired considerable 
political influence. When political parties other 
than the National Socialist Party (abbreviated 
NS) were outlawed, these organizations be- 
came centers of resistance. The NS, guided by 
fascist representation theory, set out to con- 
trol them by making them the foundation of a 
new national assembly, the “‘Riksting,” which 
was to replace the Storting. The attempt of ihe 
NS to consolidate power resulted in intense con- 
flict, which is described as having four phases: 
1) a “negotiation” phase, marked by unsuc- 
cessful NS advances; 2) a “sparring” phase, 
involving protests of sixty-five organizations; 
3) an “Ilegal” phase, in which Action Com- 
mittees and their directing Coordination 
Committee were formed to lead the organiza- 
tions’ resistance; and finally, 4) a ‘‘Riksting” 
phase, in which attempts to foree membership 
in several “NS” associations caused disturb- 
ances so costly ithat the Germans ordered the 
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NS to cease efforts toward establishing a Riks- 
ting. 

Mr, Wyller, lecturer in politjcal science at 
the University of Oslo, analyzes the associa- 
tions both as subjects representative of popu- 
lar will and as objects to be controlled. Closely 
familiar with American group theorists, he 
contrasts the experience of Norway’s interest 

‘groups with the theory developed by David 
Truman in The Governmental Process. He points 
out that crisis brought unity and changes in 
group goals, functions, discipline and com- 
munication patterns. Wyller does not consider 
Norway’s wartime organizations to be “inter- 
est groups” in the Truman sense of the ex- 
pression, for they were not seeking “access” to 

_the governmental decision levels. Rather, he 
finds it more accurate to consider the National 
Socialist Party a pressure group seeking access 
to the decision levels in the associations. 

Wyller’s apparently unique study has sub- 
stantial potential usefulness for the further 
elaboration of group theory. The contrasts 
with Truman’s model provide considerable in- 
sight into the normal operation of interest 
groups as well as into their tactics and activity 
under stress——-Sven Gromnninas, Stanford 
University. 


- Transition in Africa: Studies in Political Adap- 
tation. EDITED BY GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 
AND Wiit1am O. Brown. (Boston: Boston 
University Press. 1958. Pp. 158. $3.00.) 


This is the first of what is promised to be a 
new occasional series, emanating from Boston 
University’s African Research and Studies 
Program, entitled “African Research Studies.” 
It contains four papers originally presented at 
the 1056 meetings of the American Political 
Science Association plus an introductory essay 
by the editors on “The Process of Transition.” 
In this essay, the editors point out that while 
the emphasis in the volume is on political 
transition “there is full awareness that po- 
litical developments constantly interact with 
changes in economic life, the social system, 
and culture.” To be sure, awareness of the 
cultural, economic, and socjal context within 
which the political changes take place is evi- 
dent in all four papers. Yet only Carl Ros- 
berg’s paper on “Political Conflict and Change 
in Kenya” does more than merely acknowl- 
edge the significance of these factors. It may 
be granted that in an essentially political 
study, the emphasis wilf not be on the non- 
political factors. But when one is dealing 
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with a foreign area, particularly Africa, in 
order to understand the political problems 
and changes, greater attention must be paid 
to the broader context. 

Despite this reservation, the volume repre- 
sents a noteworthy beginning for a series on 
Africa. Although it is a collection by a number 
of authors, it is not, as so many collections 
are, a generalized survey filled with bits and 
pieces of information, platitudes, and pious 
hopes. Rather, each one of the essays is’a 
solid piece of political analysis around the 
central theme of political adaptation in Africa. 
The entire African continent is by no means 
covered as only four African countries of 
British Africa—Ghana, Nigeria, Kenya, and 
the Central African Federation—are con- 
sidered. The theme of political adaptation is 
not treated uniformly, nor comprehensively, 
by all the authors, but rather selectively. 

The first essay by David Apter and Robert 
Lystad on “Political Role Systems in Ghana,” 
while concerning itself with the development 
of a parliamentary system of government, 
concentrates on the changing roles among 
seven political groups: the Cabinet, the Parlia- 
ment, the national political party, the parlia- 
mentary party, the party bureaucracy, the 
civil service bureaucracy, and the public. By 
analyzing these changing roles, the authors 
conclude that Ghana’s crucial political prob- 
lem in transition is the development of po- 
litical roles which are sufficiently deperson- 
alized to enable constitutional government to 
operate. This essay is distinguished from the 
others in the book by its methodological 
emphasis—a form of “structural-functional 
analysis” with which Apter has previously 
identified himself in The Gold Coast in Transi- 
tion. 

L. Gray Cowan’s ‘Local Politics and 
Democracy in Nigeria” concentrates on the 
changes in local government and the problem 
of introducing effective popular responsibility 
in the lower strata of the political structure. 
This study stresses the difficulties involved in 
the transition from a traditional to a modern 
system. Eugene Dvorin’s essay focuses atten- 
tion on the Central African Federation (the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland). Here the emphasis 
is upon the over-all federal structure and the 
very unique techniques which have been de- 
veloped because of the basic differences in the 
racial policies of the three component units. 
The recent outbreaks of violence in Nyasaland 
bear out the author’s conclusion that the 
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“federal edifice” in Central Africa is, in reality, 
“built upon a fractured foundation.” The last 
essay, Rosberg’s on Kenya, picks up the 
racial theme in dealing with the problem of 
the accommodation of European and native 
African interests within a single political en- 
tity. The difficulties involved in building a 
modern democratic state in Kenya in which 
Europeans and Africans could live together 
are analyzed with great skill and insight. 

Taken together, the four essays in this 
volume point up the many different ways in 
which political transition in Africa is mani- 
festing itself and may be studied. Thus, while 
contributing greatly to the understanding of 
the political changes taking place in Africa, 
this book can also serve as a basis for further 
study and inquiry. In this connection, the ex- 
tensive bibliography included in it is a most 
important part of the volume.—~BENJAMIN 
Rivutn, Brooklyn College. 


Civil Liberty in South Africa. By Encar H. 
Brookes ann J. B. Macautay. (London, 
New York, Capetown: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. Pp. 175. 21s.) 


This is an essential book for thos2 concerned 
with the general problems of liberty as well as 
for those wishing to understand the character 
of government and politics in South Africa 
today. It is essential because it brings into 
sharp focus those changes in the civil liberties 
of South Africans which are occurring in the 
effort to maintain white dominance. 

Professor Brookes and Mr. Macaulay view 
these developments from the perspective of 
the earlier tradition of individual liberty and 
the rule of law found in classic notions of 
natural law and in Dicey’s statement of the 
rule of law. The underlying thesis is that the 
protection of individual liberty and the rule of 
law were basic parts of both the British and 
the Afrikaaner tradition in South Africa. Also, 
among the Bantu systems of consultation 
with headmen and councilors gave them a 
similar tradition of restraints on the arbitrary 
exercise of authority. Under the pressure of 
the color question, however, these traditions 
of liberty and the rule of law are being under- 
minded, eroded, or abandoned outright. 

This volume is a sober, detailed statement 
of this restriction of liberty and the growth of 
arbitrary power. Separate chapters deal with 
each of the basic freedoms which are now sub- 
ject to control: freedom of persons in relation 
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to movement, freedom to express opinioni, 
economic freedom, educational freedom, social 
freedom, ard ethe franchise. The pattern of 
the administration of native affairs is also 
given explicit treatment. 

Examination of the changing rules in these 
areas reveals three major tendencies in the 
handling of liberties. First, there are increasing 
restrictions on individual freedom, including 
the freedom to hold meetings, to discu-s3 
political issues, or even to visit the homes of 
friends on the other side of the color liro, 
Second, there is a steady increase in the extent 
of discretionary power granted to public 
officials all the way from the minister at the 
top of the authority structure to the rookie 
policeman at the bottom. This discretion is 
granted in such vital matters as racial clasyifi- 
cation, determination of group areas (racial 
zoning), the search of private premises with- 
out a warrant, and the restriction of certsin 
jobs to a particular racial group. Third, there 
is a serious limitation, and in some cases ihe 
complete abandonment, of judicial processes 
in the determination of basic rights. Under 
various laws the Governor General, the Min- 
ister of Justice, and even local town councils 
have authority to banish individual Africans 
from areas where they live and work without, 
their having been convicted of a crime and 
without access to court review of the banish- 
ment order. 

Though these restrictions on liberty and ex- 
tensions of arbitrary power bear much morc 
heavily on the nowwhites than on the whites, 
yet the authors show that “restrictions on ihe 
freedom of non-whites have inevitably brought 
in their train great and increasing restriction 
on the freedom of the whites.” : 

The evidence presented here suggests tha: 
South Africa may be a modern testing ground 
for a revised version of Lincoln’s dictum that 
a nation which is half slave and half free con- 
not long endure. Subjugation, not slavery, is 
the problem in South Africa. But it is torn 
between those who would make it all free and 
those who would increase the extent of the 
subjugation. This study is a record of the steps 
recently taken on the latter road. Written by 
men of real scholarly competence, this is a 
valuable work not only for those concerned 
with the particular problems of South Africe, 
but also for all those interested in the problem 
of liberty as a part of human political ex- 
perience..— CHARLES R. Nixon, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 
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City Life in Japan: A Study of a Tokyo Ward. 
By R. P. Dore. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1958. Pp. 
472. $6.75.) 


This is without doubt one of the most in- 
formative and perceptive studies of Japan 
since the end of the war. Writing about one of 
the innumerable neighborhoods in metro- 
politan Tokyo (but devoting most time and 
space to Japan proper) R. P. Dore, of the 
University of British Columbia, set out “to 
give an idea of what it is like to be a Japanese 
living in Shitayama-cho....’’ Since this is 
largely a sociological report much will not 
directly concern us here. Suffice it to say 
there are sensitively written descriptions of 
the smells, sounds and physical appearance 
of this very typical ward. There are also 
thorough discussions of the ward’s housing 
difficulties—the universal complaint of over- 
crowding and lack of privacy are predomi- 
nant—health and security concerns and the 
common obsession with education. In all of 
these contemporary Japan is contrasted with 
pre-war Japan and Western industrial so- 
cieties. 

Professor Dore lived and studied in Japan 
for several months during 1951. Perhaps, 
+hen, the only flaw in the book is that in the 
ensuing years perspective has, of course be- 
come sharper. For example, he suggests that 
the sudden collapse of Bushido, state Shinto- 
ism, and the denial of the Emperor’s divinity 
raised more problems than were settled. It has 
since become clearer that? Japan’s pre-war 
rigid and complicated social net has begun to 
disintegrate. As a group they may be develop- 
ing into, a Japanese psychologist recently re- 
marked, one large “broken family.” Divorce, 
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juvenile delinquency and suicide, all compara- 
tively new to Japan, are today startlingly high. 

Much of this transformation of values may 
be seen in the contrasts of their ethical and 
political attitudes. Newly emphasized indi- 
vidualism competes with traditional accentua- 
tion of status. The old paternalism stands 
challenged by both strong-arm employers and 
trade unionism. A good deal of the concept of 
“rulers and the ruled, the leaders and the led” 
remains prevalent. Moreover, while the Shita- 
yama-cho politician (as most Japanese candi- 
dates) appeals less to deeply held beliefs than 
to his “personal base, his network of personal 
connections with local ‘powerful men’ or 
‘bosses’ who can... rally voters...’’ many 
Japanese are concerned with examining 
ideological bases of society. 

Finally, the inevitable question is posed: 
have the Japanese changed politically since 
the Surrender? Professor Dore recognizes the 
many evidences of “democratic” reforms since 
1946—a reasonable political democracy and a 
healthy press, a growing wish to select one’s 
own spouse, more feminine participation in 
public life, the desire to live apart from parents 
after marriage, the general cynicism toward 
pre-war ideals and the like. Yet he also ask: 
Are authoritarian attitudes so deeply ingrained that given 
new opportunities—new nationalist ambitions which can 
catch the imagination of the people and offer a new illusion 
of glory—the old symbols could be resuscitated, or the new 
ones—'society,’ ‘welfare,’ ‘democracy’ and the rest mo- 
bilized to produce the same political system as before the 
war? 

What happens in the future depends partly 
on the quality of political leadership which 
develops, partly on world politics and partly 
on the meaning these post-war changes will 
have to Japan’s young people-—M. POoLNER. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


The Development of International Law by the 
International Court. By Str Herscn Lav- 
TERPACHT, (New York: Frederick A. Prae- 
ger. 1958. Pp. xix, 408. $12.50.) 


This is a revised and expanded edition of a 
pioneering study of the World Court in 1934. 
It covers the jurisprudence of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice and its suc- 
cessor the International Court of Justice dur- 
ing its first nine years. Sir Hersch was elected 
a Member of the Court in 1951 and in the right 
of judicial discretion he refrained from com- 
menting upon Judgments or Advisory Opin- 
ions rendered by the Court since then. It may 
be said without fear of contradiction that 
rarely has an elevation to the international 
bench been received with such universal ac- 
claim as has been the election of Judge 
Lauterpacht. His manifold and devoted ac- 
tivities on behalf of the Court and the judicial 
function in international relations and his 
unusual rich contribution to the development 
of the science of international law have made 
this election a fitting tribute richly deserved. 

The material is arranged in the second as 
well as in the first edition under five headings, 
namely: The Law behind the Cases, Judicial 
Caution, Judicial Legislation, the Effective- 
ness of the Law, and The Court and State 
Sovereignty. The object of this important work 
is not to provide a survey of the substantive 
contribution of the Court to international law. 
Rather it is concerned with some of the cen- 
tral and persistent aspects of the judicial 
process. Like any other tribunal the Court is 
engaged in balancing conflicting and competing 
legal considerations. And as before any other 
tribunal “it is seldom a question of a clear 
and undisputed right against the entire ab- 
sence of a right. It is, as a rule, a question of 
giving effect to a better right against a right 
of less compelling legal merit” (p. 396). De- 
cisions of the Court may be regarded ‘as 
representing the better law—the law” (p. 398). 
However, it is in no sense ‘‘a preordained de- 
cree” but rather ‘‘it is the result of travail and 
searching which in themselves evidence the 
ever-present element of judicial responsi- 
bility” (ibid.). One would look in vain in this 
book for ready solutions of issues which may 
come before the Court. Sir Hersch sums up the 
substantial yet limited purpose of his search- 
ing and perceptive inquiry as providing “an 
analysis of the considerations and problems 
which, in the light of experience, have proved 


e 

relevant to forming the Judgments and 
Opinions of the Court. There are no uniform 
rules or even principles which can be spelt out 
from the available practice. The instances of 
judicial caution are counterbalanced by the 
examples of judicial valour. The application of 
the principle of effectiveness is tempered by 
regard for the sovereignty of States and the 
intention of the parties interpreted in the light 
of their presumptive freedom of action. Con- 
versely, experience has shown that considera- 
tions of sovereignty are not uniformly or pre- 
ponderantly decisive. They are, in turn, put 
in the requisite perspective by the imperative 
demands of good faith and the requirement of 
effectiveness of the obligations voluntarily 
entered into by the parties” (p. 397). 

Yet, although predicting decisions would 
appear hazardous in the extreme, Sir Hersch 
commits himself to the proposition that it is 
‘Gn the ability of the lawyer to attempt to 
predict the nature of the decision, that law is 
a science” (p. 21). It is not possible within the 
compass of a brief review to do justice to the 
many fine points of the author’s analysis. It 
may be possible to underscore some of its 
salient features. The author holds to the view 
which he had cogently argued previously that 
international law is a complete legal order and 
he seems to continue in the belief that all 
disputes are capable of a legal solution even 
though this may be only a stage albeit a 
significant one in the political settlement. He 
attaches great significance to showing that the 
Court has continued to maintain a flexible 
attitute towards and inclines to greate? use of 
preparatory work, that while paying its 
respects to the sovereignty of States and the 
concomitant freedom of action where not ex- 
pressly surrendered, the Court strives to seck 
solutions which will make international en- 
gagements effective rather than ineffective, 
and that the Court through judicial legislation 
continues to promote the progressive develop- 
ment of international law. Instances of the 
latter are the Advisory Opinions affirming that 
individuals may derive rights directly from 
treaties and that the United Nations has 
objective international personality. The Court 
thus rejected the traditional view that only 
States are subjegts of international law. 
Judicial legislation is also seen in the Opinion 
that the Mandate for South-West Africa con- 
stituted an international status for the Terri- 
tory. In this case the Court, by implication, 
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asserted the power of a group of States to 
legislate for all States “for status implies an 
area of operation not limited t8 the original 
contracting parties or to contracting parties 
generally. Status operates erga omnes” (p. 182). 

The cautious though frequent use by the 
author of the term “judicial legislation” should 
discourage rather than encourage far-flung 
speculations on the actual or potential role of 
the Court, As the author uses the term it 
means no more—and no less—than that the 
Court in choosing between competing start- 
ing points of juridical reasoning has on ocea- 
sion preferred that which leads to progressive 
rather than retrogressive solutions but in every 
case the Court’s construction is based upon 
State practice and derives its persuasiveness 
from it rather than from the pronouncement 
of the Court. The Court gives its imprematur 
to a tendency or trend initiated by Govern- 
ments. 

It is interesting to note the author’s attitude 
in cases where the Court seemingly opposes a 
view to which he has given expression. Thus 
in the Opinion on the International Status of 
South-West Africa the Court took a rather 
negative attitude towards deriving analogies 
from private law. The author of “Private Law 
Sources and Analogies of International Law” 
(1927) devotes a longish footnote to a moder- 
ate but firm rejoinder. As author, Sir Hersch 
has emphasized the Court’s adherence to the 
principle of effectiveness, particularly when 
its own jurisdiction was concerned. However, 
as Judge Lauterpacht he took occasion to write 
a separate Opinion in the Norwegian Loans 
Case arguing the total invalidity of the 
French—and by parity of reasoning the 
United States—Declaration accepting the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court which 
reserved to France the determination of mat- 
ters of domestic jurisdiction. This raises the 
delicate point—ex post facto—of the basis of 
jurisdiction of the Court in the dispute be- 
tween France and the United States concern- 
ing Rights of United States Nationals in 
Morocco (1952). It would bé a challenging 
task to study consistency or contrasts between 
the views expressed over a period of years in a 
large number of learned and significant pub- 
lications by Professor Lauterpacht and those 
of Judge Lauterpacht as expressed in his 
Separate or Dissenting Opinions. It might be 
an inquiry into the evolution from objective 
scholarship to judicial responsibility —Lzo 
Gross, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 
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The World War and American Isolation, 1914- 
1917. By Ernest R. May. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1959. Pp. 
viii, 482. $7.50.) 


The complex events leading to American 
entry into the first World War have never yet 
been—probably never will be—captured in a 
single work. The present study chooses to 
dwell on British and, more particularly Ger- 
man, policies, showing how profoundly Ameri- 
can actions were conditioned by London and 
Berlin, 

The author tells the dramatic story of the 
agonized dilemmas of three men: Grey, Beth- 
mann, and Wilson. Grey succeeded in his main 
object of preventing a break with the United 
States. He performed with great skill, yet his 
success was the product as well of circum- 
stance. The German submarine enabled 
British policy to proceed with impunity to an 
ever tighter control of the oceanic highways. 

Bethmann was no less determined to avoid 
a break with the United States. (He once ex- 
claimed in response to the argument that some 
stake had to be risked in order to gain the 
benefits of the submarine weapon: “But not 
the stake of our existence! We should be de- 
stroyed like a mad dog!” p. 272.) The cogency 
of his arguments against unrestrained use of 
the submarine was subsequently proved by 
events. Yet, though he presented them in- 
numerable times with patience and skill, and 
often with effect, he did not prevail. Whatever 
it was that overwhelmed Bethmann was by 
that same token a large factor in bringing 
America into the war. 

Professor May’s account of Bethmann’s 
struggle is superb. Working against him were 
the admirals. “If we come to the end... 
without the fleet having bled and worked,” 
wrote Tirpitz in September, 1914, “... all the 
scanty money that there may be will be spent 
on the army” (p. 114). But the witches’ brew 
was compounded of much else. May sum- 
marizes: 

Agitation for unrestricted warfare expressed both rightist 
horror for the government's democratic and socialist sup- 
port and rightist desire for power. It gave vent to indigna- 
tion against Bethmann’s reticence on war aims. For Prus- 
sian Conservatives it provided a means of attacking the 
threatened new orientation. For peasants it provided a 
patriotic outlet for discontent with the government’s food 
policies, its centralizing tendencies, and its urban prefer- 
ences. For South Germans it masked hostility to Prussia 
and to the Empire. For Protestants and Catholics alike it 
supplied a vent for anti-Semitism. Most of all, it expressed 


the widespread uneasiness over the war, its seeming end~ 
lesgness, and its desperate sacrifices. (p 289) 
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If we should endeavor to read a larger 
meaning in the seemingly blind pressures lead- 
ing to American entry, this reviewer would 
argue that the submarine issue spelled the dif- 
ference between those Germans who wanted 
unqualified victory and those who, like Beth- 
mann (whose realism May makes abundantly 
apparent), were willing to settle for much less 
than the supplanting of Britain at sea and the 
acquisition of important territories on land. If 
only by inadvertence, American entry turned 
on this significant German choice of direction. 

As for Wilson’s policy, the author, quite 
sensibly despite the paradoxes, finds room for 
a variety of factors: prestige, economic ad- 
vantage, ideal aspiration, and power. “That 
miserable and dastardly creature called pres- 
tige” (the author quotes Gladstone) receives a 
special emphasis, which is certainly warranted. 
At the same time, however, Wilson’s policy 
toward the submarine involved « considerable 
measure of subterfuge: American travel on 
armed belligerent merchantmen was a practice 
that could hardly have been countenanced 
had it not been for the push of political 
preference. 

This volume is a model of ai.alysis and of 
economy in the use of language. The treat- 
ment of German policy is definitive-—Ep- 
warp H. Bursric, University of Indiana. 


The Tragedy of American Diplomacy. By 
WILLIAM APPLEMAN Wrurtams. (Cleveland 
and New York: World Publishing Company. 
1959. Pp. 219. $4.75.) 


The thesis of the Tragedy of American 
Diplomacy is that the United States acquired 
its position of preeminence, wealth, power, and 
leadership in international affairs through the 
consistent pursuit of a foreign policy that 
Williams calls “open door imperialism.” Each 
administration since that of McKinley has 
embraced this policy in the struggle to realize 
a central American ideal. This main purpose 
has been to maintain and nurture an expand- 
ing American economy that, in Williams’ 
view, has depended steadily on the domina- 
tion of foreign markets and on governmental 
policies which protect and advance American 
business interests abroad. The imperialism of 
the United States has operated without the 
expense and disadvantages of territorial and 
administrative control and has been concealed 
under the popular and sentimental ideology of 
anti-imperialism. Thus, we have sought to 
impose our interests and our system on others 


in good conscience by references to the Ameti- 
can mission to save and improve the world `n 
the Americaa image. 

It is Williams’ contention that Americen 
foreign policy—and “open door imperialism” is 
held to be the only foreign policy we have pra 
in this century-——was highly successful for 
fifty years. The tragedy is said to lie in ibe 
continuation of this policy when it can ro 
longer succeed. What is needed now is g 
foreign policy encouraging to the revolu- 
tionary aspirations of other countries. The 
old-line program of economic imperialism 
must be abandoned. Only a few pages arc ds- 
voted to the description of the policy of “en 
open door for revolutions” and the conecpt 
remains unformed as a specific and concrew 
proposal, 

Measured against the normal standards of 
historiography, this book cannot be tsken 
seriously as history. It neither exploits new 
sources nor synthesizes the specialized litera- 
ture already existing on the study of American 
foreign policy. Williams introduces the idea of 
“open door imperialism’ and proceeds to 
illustrate it with a commentary, much of i‘ 
highly generalized, on men and events si. ʻe 
1900. Many of his assertions about the h:>- 
torical past would require either documcsta- 
tion or a more powerful supporting argument 
to achieve credibility. For example, we should 
like to see the sources or the demonstration in 
support of the statement on p. 94: “Thou: 
officially no more than Secretary of Co- 
merce from 192% to 1928, Hoover demanded, 
and received, an unofficial veto over forcig:: 
policy as a condition of entering the cabinet. 
Armed with this authority, he exercised a k^} 
influence in foreign affairs.” Unusual asser- 
tions of this type abound in the cha»ter 
without benefit of documentation. 

The Tragedy of American Diplomacy i- 
particularly interesting for the contrast it 
provides with the current approach to tu 
analysis of foreign policy by political seien- 
tists. During the interwar period, mu! 
scholarly effort went into the search for t' 
economic taproot of war, imperialism, and in- 
ternational politics. The single factor caus: 
explanation of foreign policies was frequently 
taken as an obvious truth although detaile 
studies such as those of Jacob Viner, Willie 
Langer, and Eugene Staley demonstrated tla: 
the relationships between international polite 
and economics are both complex and vari: ble 
The reappearance in Williams’ analysis of the 
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simple single factor explanation of foreign 
policy as a function of economic motives and 
influences is a forceful reminder of how the 
focus of analysis has shifted since the 1930's. 

It is assumed now in most systematic 
studies that the making of foreign policy is a 
process involving the interplay of many fac- 
tors no one of which can be considered as 
regularly determining. Policy is the product of 
decisions made. Decision-makers respond to a 
complex of variables including social values, 
role, personality, expectations, group pressures 
and influences, the logic of the situation, the 
memory of and interpretation of past ex- 
perience, perceived and real capabilities and 
resources, and the anticipation of the actions 
of the decision-makers of other states, In the 
current perspective, research problems in the 
foreign policy field are far more likely to be 
framed in terms of the theoretical or empirical 
aspects of decision-making than according to 
the doctrine of any single factor explanation. 
The approach taken by Williams is no longer 
in the mainstream of international relations 
study.—Cuarips A, MCCLELLAND, San Fran- 
cisco State College. 


British Investments in Latin America, 1822~ 
1949: A Case Study in the Operations of Pri- 
“vate Enterprise in Retarded Regions. By J. 
Frep Rirpy. (Minneapolis: University of 
Minneapolis Press, 1959. Pp. xii, 249. $5.00.) 


This new book by Dr. Rippy, Emeritus 
Professor of History at the University of Chi- 
cago, is substantially repregentative of his 
publications since 1945. This work, which is 
focused on Britain, supplements his Globe and 
Hemisphere,! which appeared late in 1958, and 
which tfeated United States interests in Latin 
America. The present treatment is a some- 
what more solid job, however; Dr. Rippy has 
stated explicitly his frame of reference and 
has stayed generally within it, while the pre- 
vious book contained much irrelevancy and 
personal bias. Dr. Rippy is methodologically, 
intellectually and socially conservative; his 
tone declares this as do his selection and treat- 
ment of subject matter. Within the limited 
method and scope imposed by these considera- 
tions, therefore, it must be agreed that, except 
for the last two chapters, a sober job has been 
accomplished. 

The principal concern of the book is to ex- 
amine, country by countyy, the earnings, 


1 Globe and Hemisphere, Latin America's Place in the Post- 
war Foreign Relations of the United States, (Chicago, Henry 
Regnery Co., 1958.) 
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calculated on the par value of shares or other 
securities, of British investments in Latin 
America. Fluctuating market values and paper 
bonuses are excluded from the statistical base. 
It is thus possible to prove that returns were 
generally very much lower than often is 
alleged. Except for a few pages (pp. 58-65) re- 
garding somewhat shady operations in Chilean 
nitrates, there is nothing more than a passing 
nod in the direction of the useful (if not ac- 
tually central) matter of company histories. 
At pp. 172-173, Dr. Rippy passes lightly 
over this subject with a remark that suggests 
he feels they would only help him decide 
whether investment goals in Latin America 
have been development or exploitation. There- 
fore there is never any acknowledgment of 
the question why company earnings were 
either high or low. Management, personnel, 
and marketing policies appear to this reviewer 
to demand some attention, but none has been 
given them. The relevance of available re- 
sources and anticipatable profit margins, even 
were there only a few real case studies, would 
have added greatly to the book. Dr. Rippy 
argues the obtaining of such data would have 
placed an insuperable burden upon his re- 
search, But the fact remains that most of the 
categories of information considered essential 
by Poor’s or Dow-Jones’ analyses remain, un- 
fortunately, vacant. 

Because of this, the highly provocative 
question raised on the book’s first page—do 
overseas investments and extensive interna- 
tional trade, with possible attendant economic 
development of the participants, actually 
obviate most of the causes of war?—is un- 
answerable, at least on the basis of Dr. 
Rippy’s work. Thus orphaned, the matter 
disappears, and is matched by other non- 
methodical elements in the concluding chap- 
ters. The sixteeth chapter cites, and comments 
acidly on, the published thoughts of eminent 
British social scientists on the world’s eco- 
nomic problems. It also includes a special plea 
for income tax exemptions for United States 
middle-income groups (including, it would 
seem, Emeritus Professors); this may be hu- 
man, but it is scarcely sound method. The 
final chapter, ‘Views of Latin American 
Recipients,” shortly becomes a series of quotes 
from Woodrow Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt, 
Hubert Humphrey, and other qualified spokes- 
men. Technical assistance programs, both 
from the United States and the United Na- 
tions, receive opprobrious treatment. But 
these remarks do not spring from the contents 
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of the book. And the conclusions from the 
bulk of the chapters, which could have been 
anticipated to appear, do not do so. 

It is apparent that Dr. Rippy has swum 
through seas of statistics, and the reader is 
afforded an opportunity to wet his feet in 
them. But statistics without perspective can- 
not give much satisfaction. Such breakdown 
of method or insight easily jeopardizes much 
sound research. This book can scarcely be 
credited as more than a first step toward the 
description of a vital and complex problem. 


World Peace Foundation, Studies in Citizen 
Participation in International Relations 
(Boston). Vol. I: Aurrep O. Hero, Ameri- 
cans in World Affairs, 1959. Vol. II: 
Bernard C. Comen, The Influence of Non- 
Governmental Groups on Foreign Policy- 
Making, 1959. 


The World Peace Foundation is to be con- 
gratulated for undertaking this series of re- 
views of the literature on the interaction of 
public opinion and foreign policy. The ques- 
tions asked in the first two monographs and 
suggested by the titles of later ones on mass 
media, voluntary organizations, opinion lead- 
ers, and cross-cultural contact are the right 
ones. For years leaders of public affairs organi- 
zations have been turning to social scientists 
asking for advice on which of their activities 
are effective, who really influences foreign 
policy, what does the public really think, etc. 
The answer of honest social scientists have 
been partial and evasive, for too often what 
we think we do know does not constitute an 
answer to these important questions. 

Mr. Hero and his colleagues have tried to 
address themselves to the big questions, and 
it is surprising how successful they have 
been. To this reviewer it was a revelation 
how much useful information was scattered 
through the corpus of social science studies 
when someone took the trouble to pull it all 
together. The authors continually apologize 
for the meagerness of the material, the weak- 
ness of the evidence and the partialness of the 
answers. It is a matter of perspective which 
aspect of the situation one chooses to em- 
phasize. To the reviewer it seems more ap- 
propriate to stress what a lot of knowledge the 
social sciences have available for codification. 

A reviewer of the literature must make one 
of two choices, either of which has its dan- 
gers: he must decide whether to be a critic or 
reporter. Mr. Cohen in his treatment of the 
literature on interest groups and policy making 
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has chosen to exercise a mature critical judg- 
ment. The result is a most sophisticated treat- 
ment of pressure politics free of the fallacies 
and cliches which beset the field. For instance 
we find no confusion here of access with 
influence. As a result of the rigor of his 
analysis, however, Mr. Cohen perhaps fells 
the available literature a little short. Mr. Hero, 
on the other hand, in his review of citizen 
participation in foreign policy has chosen to 
report all that social scientists have claimed to 
know, including in that a good deal of the 
current mythology of the field. He uses rather 
uncritically such notions as the Yankee City 
class schema as applied to American society, 
inner and other-directedness, the authoritarian 
personality, ete. 

Also assumed is a judgment that in a 
democracy it is a good thing for people to be 
interested in policy quite independently of 
any special interests or competences which 
they have. No attention is given to the litera- 
ture on the anti-Rousseauian side of this 
question such as the last chapter of Voting. 
Yet the empirical evidence which Mr. Hero 
cites underlines a conclusion which he does 
not draw, namely that no one interests him- 
self in foreign policy unless doing so serves a 
significant personal function for him. Perhaps 
that is exactly as it should be.—ITHIEL DE 
Sora Poot. 


The United States and the United Nations: The 
Public View, 1945-65. By WILLIAM A. 
Scorr anp SperHen B. Wirsry. (New 
York: Manhattan Publishing Company, 
1958. Pp. xiii, 314. $3.00.) The Nations and 
the United Nations. By Ropurt M. Mac- 
Iver. (Ibid., 1959. Pp. x, 186. .$3.00.) 
L’etat souverain et L’organisation Inter- 
nationale, By Maurice Bourgoin. (Ibid., 
1959. Pp, vii, 237. $3.00.) 


What do you expect from a project started 
in 1952, expending a half-million dollars, in- 
volving 500 experts from 24 countries, and 
likely to produce 27 volumes? Especially 
when it is concerned with the policies and at- 
titudes of various countries toward inter- 
national organization—and peace? One fecls 
or hopes such an exercise could turn the tide. 
It will not. But I believe the enterprise was 
worthwhile. 

Of the two planned appraisals, Professor 
Maclver’s will prokably find the most readers. 
Professor Bourquin has done a masterly, 
bland summary. Most likely, the specifics in 
Scott and Withey’s book will tend to stimulate 
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further questions among scholars and con- 
siderable misgivings amongst those who try to 
use educational measures to buttress peace. 

Since I have not yet read all of the nu- 
merous project volumes, I will assume that 
MacIver is correct in finding that the under- 
lying agreement in the studies is that the UN 
is a tool rather than an authority. He feels 
the conciliatory techniques of the UN have 
reduced the chances of World War III—but 
not by much! The importance of the United 
Nations, he points out, is its role as a guardian 
and agent of the common interests of all. 

Scott and Withey are very cautious, point- 

ing out that the theoretical value of much of 
their material is quite limited. (They prefer 
“probability” sampling to “quota” sampling.) 
Perhaps the most earthy observation comes 
from Dr. Joseph E. Johnson, the head of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
the organization sponsoring this marathon: 
“It is one conclusion of this volume that, as 
far as the United Nations is concerned, the 
indispensable knowledge of ‘fundamental and 
essential facts and principles’ has not been 
acquired.” He is referring primarily to the 
United States, but I suspect the diplomatic 
statement applies throughout the world. 
_ For those active in adult education, it may 
be useful to note Scott and Withey’s conclu- 
sion that higher educated groups are more 
likely to support the purposes and functions 
of the United Nations, but they were (1945- 
1955) also more likely to be critical of its 
performance. Bourquin adds: ‘“C’est done la 
formation d’une élite qui constitute, en Poc- 
currence, lobjectif principal.” 

The two summary volumes in a minor way 
excite one to explore the range of volumes in 
the entire series—Ricnarp H. HEINDEL, 
Wagner College. 


War and the Soviet Union: Nuclear Weapons 
and the Revolution in Soviet Military and 
Political Thinking. By H. S. DINERSTEIN. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1959. Pp. 
265. $5.50.) 


While Stalin was alive nothing which even 
remotely related to ideology escaped the op- 
pressive nature of his intellectual dogmatism. 
Since Stalin increasingly fancied himself, dur- 
ing and after the War, as a great military 
captain and a professional military theorist, 
his control over the development of Soviet 
military doctrine was particularly stringent. 
Although the aging dictator was sufficiently 
pragmatic to speed the development of 
modern military technology, Soviet strategic 
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doctrine, ossified within the Procrustean bed 
of Stalin’s five “permanently operating fac- 
tors,” failed to keep in step with the develop- 
ment of new weapons of mass destruction. 
Thus, while Stalin assiduously stockpiled 
atom bombs and accelerated the development 
of thermo-nuclear bombs and missiles, during 
this same period (1947-1953), not a single 
article on atomic weapons appeared in Soviet 
military journals, and the Soviet public was 
deliberately kept in a state of blissful ignorance 
concerning the terrible nature of nuclear 
weapons, To his dying day, Stalin remained 
addicted to his notion, expressed to Alexander 
Werth in 1946, that atomic weapons could 
not be a decisive factor in war and that their 
chief utility was to frighten those with “weak 
nerves.” 

After Stalin’s death, the rigid ideological 
mold within which Soviet military thinking 
was imprisoned was burst and Soviet military 
theoreticians were allowed, and even encour- 
aged, to venture forth into hitherto proscribed 
areas of discussion and criticism. The conse- 
quence was a radical renovation of Soviet 
military doctrine, and it is to this revolution 
in Soviet military thought that Herbert 8S. 
Dinerstein, a senior staff member of the 
RAND Corporation, addresses himself in 
this lucidly written, meticulously documented 
and brilliantly executed study. With keen 
perception and penetrating insight, the author 
wades through the morass of articles by 
Soviet colonels, generals and Marshalls, skill- 
fully segregating the transitory and ephemeral 
aspects of conflicting commentaries and 
opinions from the fundamental and permanent 
innovations introduced into current Soviet 
military doctrine. 

While Dinerstein properly relates the mili- 
tary debate to the ideological and factional 
schisms in the Presidium, the most dramatic 
contributions of his study center on the new 
qualitative dimension assigned to the factor 
of “surprise” in Soviet strategy and the doc- 
trine of “pre-emptive war” which is erected 
upon it. Stalin viewed surprise to be a purely 
tactical and transitory factor in war, alluring 
only to inferior military minds. The Nazi con- 
ception of “blitzkreig,” was, for Stalin, the 
consummate expression of a military doctrine 
centered on surprise and its possiblities and 
limitations were mercilessly put to the test 
during World War II and found wanting. 
Even the advent of thermo-nuclear weapons 
and the clear prospects of virtually instan- 
taneous delivery by rockets failed to alter his 
contempt for the surprise factor in war. It is 
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clear, however, that many prominent Soviet 
military commanders, although muted by 
fear, vehemently disagreed with this view, 
particularly Marshal P. A. Rotmistrov, who 
plays a key role in the evolution of the Soviet 
doctrine of pre-emptive war. According to the 
Marshal, whose views are treated with great 
respect by Dinerstein, it would be sheer folly 
for the Soviet Union to rely complacently 
upon a military doctrine based upon Stalin’s 
five permanently operative factors (stability 
of the rear, morale of the army, quantity and 
quality of divisions, armament o the army, 
and the organizational ability of army com- 
manders) to decide the outcome of the next 
war, since modern military technology had 
transmuted surprise from a transitory advan- 
tage into a decisive one, under certain condi- 
tions, in spite of the five permancatly operat- 
ing factors. Consequently, the Soviet Union 
must be psychologically and physically pre- 
pared at all times to avoid a surprise attack, 
even to the point of launching a pre-emptive 
strike, which is defined as an ettack which 
takes place at the moment just prior to the 
enemy’s blow. While the distinctions between 
“pre-emptive” and “preventative” war are 
suhtle and fine, Soviet writers ars unanimous 
in defining preventative war as a military 
concept suitable only to imperialist aggressors. 
The proper function of a pre-empiive attack is 
to frustrate a preventative war planned by 
the enemy. How will the Soviet loaders deter- 
mine whether the enemy is preparing a pre- 
ventative war? With a disquieting certitude, 
Rotmistrov asserts that while “it is impossible 
to foresee every trifle in all ceses...it is 
absolutely clear and beyond argument that 
Marxist-Leninist science is fully capable of 
foreseeing ... the transition from a condition 
of peace to a condition of war”? (p. 193). In 
other words, the Kremlin will be the sole judge 
as to whether a pre-emptive strike is ex- 
pedient or necessary, and any such blow will 
be, by definition, “pre-emptive,” since the 
Soviet Union would never resort to “preventa- 
tive” war. In view of the relentless accusa- 
tions in the Soviet press and radio that 
American “ruling circles’ are preparing war 
against the Soviet Union, the new Soviet con- 
cept will tend to stimulate similar doctrines of 
the “pre-emptive” strike in American military 
thought designed to break up a Soviet “pre- 
emptive’ war. Whatever the formula, the 
crucial factor in the situation remains human 
judgement. 

Dinerstein conclusively demonstrates that 
“pre-emptive” war is now a part of Soviet 
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military doctrine, but what he does not and 
cannot prove, on the basis of available cvi- 
dence, is whether “pre-emptive” war has been 
adopted as official State policy. As the author 
himself carefully points out, the idea of pre- 
emptive war has yet to be publicly espou :cd 
by responsible Soviet statesmen as State pol vy, 
but it has not been repudiated either. Accord- 
ing to Dinnerstein, “just as it is now Sovict 
official policy to be ready to deal a pre-emptive 
blow on receipt of timely and reliable warning 
of a planned enemy attack, so it is also official 
policy publicly to deny the existence of any 
such military doctrine” (p. 211). Dinerstcin’s 
final words that “the Soviet leaders believe 
further that in some circumstances it mighi D3 
desirable to strike an initial nuclear blow, and 
they mean to have a military establishment 
suited to that end” (p. 257), is a matter of 
judgement, but in view of his careful and bal- 
anced analysis itis a judgement which it would 
be extremely perilous to reject-—Vanrnon V. 
AspatTuRIAN, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 


Israel and the Palestine Arabs. By Down 
Peretz. (Washington, D. C.: The Middle 
East Institute. 1958. Pp. xl, 264. $5.00.) 


The Palestine Refugee Problem. A New Ap 
proach and a Plan for a Solution. Published 
by the Institute for Mediterraenan Affairs, 
(New York: Martin’s Press. 1958. Pp. 133. 
$2.50.) 


Among the mary complex refugee problems 
of the post-war period, that of the Palestire 
Arab refugees has been the least susceptibic 
to international efforts at solution. Since 1948, 
nearly a million of these refugees have been 
living in the Arab countries bordering Isracl. 
The conflict between these Arab countries 
insistence on the refugees’ right to return io 
Israel and Israel’s refusal to accept them mu it 
be solved if peace is to be established in ibe 
Middle East. More than welcome, therefore, 
are these two works which grapple with this 
thorny issue with such obvious insight and 
care, 

The particular contribution of Mr. Peictz 
book is the clarity and objectivity with whicl: 
he analyzes not only the Israeli and Arab 
policies which have affected the refugees but 
also the economic, social and psychologic! 
factors involved. Though the U, N. Gerer.:: 
Assembly resolution of December 11, 9'& 
proposed repatriation for those refugees «to 
wished to return to Israel and compensztion 
for the property of those who preferred not to 
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do so, the Israeli government has been too 
fearful of admitting hundreds of thousands of 
hostile Arabs to conform. The ajternative ap- 
proach of large scale plans to develop the 
Jordan Valley to absorb refugees from the 
Arab states also failed at least partly through 
taking too little account of human feelings 
and political pressures in their concentration 
‘on the engineering features of regional de- 
velopment. 

Though Mr. Peretz does not spell out a 
solution to the problem in his own book, he is 
one of eighteen independent scholars (Jewish 
and non-Jewish) who have put forward what 
they call “a new approach and a plan for a 
solution” in the first substantial publication 
of the Institute for Mediterranean Affairs. 
Their belief is that political passions have 
cooled sufficiently to open the way to a settle- 
ment, and that there are people on both sides 
willing to consider a plan which puts its focus 
on the individuals concerned and provides 
benefits and safeguards both to the Arab 
States and Israel. The group upholds the 
principle of repatriation or compensation, 
embodied in the General Assembly resolution 
of 1948, but proposes “an overall integrated at- 
tack on the problem from all sides at once.” 
On a broader basis than the United Nations 
Work and Relief Agency whose mandate ex- 
pires on June 30, 1960, they propose a special 
United Nations authority for repatriation and 
resettlement consisting of an equal number of 
Israeli and Arab members under an impartial 
chairman and responsible te the General As- 
sembly. This authority should seek to settle 
each family in terms of its individual choice. 
The group estimates that this can be done in a 
five to*ten year period at a total cost of $400 
million (that is, about $2,500 for a family of 
five) to which the United Nations, the United 
States, Israel and the Arab states should con- 
tribute. 

This bold proposal offers as promising an 
approach to a serious international as well as 
humanitarian problem as has yet been pro- 
posed. It takes into account both economic 
and human factors and at a moment when 
time has begun to blur the intensity of feeling 
which drove out the refugees in the first place. 
But as the chairman of the panel, Abba P. 
Lerner, points out in his personal comments on 
the problem, Israel is an ethnic state within 
which substantial minorities can hardly feel at 
home. In this situation, as in other similar 
ones where exchanges of population have 
been carried through by international action, 
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immediate separation with the hope of ulti- 
mate international integration seem the best 
way to safeguard peace. For this reason it is 
perhaps hopeful that over half of the present 
Palestinian Arab refugees are under fifteen 
years of age and can have, therefore, no per- 
sonal sense of attachment to the homeland of 
their parents. From their point of view, as 
well as that of Middle East peace, resettle- 
ment, if generously enough supported, seems a 
more promising solution than repatriation.— 
Louise W. Houzorn, Connecticut College. 


Syria and Lebanon under French Mandate. Br 
Sternen Hemsteyr Lonerice. (London, 
Toronto, New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1958. Pp. x, 404. $6.75.) 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs 
is an unofficial and nonpolitical body founded 
to encourage and facilitate the scientific study 
of international questions, The Institute as 
such does not express opinions on any aspect 
of international affairs. However, in Syria and 
Lebanon under French Mandate, Stephen 
Hemsley Longrigg’s latest of three books is- 
sued under the auspices of the Royal Institute, 
some highly interesting opinions are expressed 
by the author. These personal opinions are 
worthy of the most careful consideration by 
policy-oriented political scientists, because 
they result from the author’s intimate first- 
hand knowledge of the area, and of neighbor- 
ing Middle Eastern areas, and from a more 
recent detailed study that he has made of 
French, Arabic, English, American and 
Italian materials. The author has sought 
“complete objectivity and sober truth,” al- 
though readily admitting the difficulties in 
appraising events so encompassed with emo- 
tion. To say that Brigadier Longrigg will have 
his critics, both Arab and French in particular, 
is not to conclude that he has failed to achieve 
a high standard of objectivity. His book is 
probably the most valuable study, and the 
most complete, on the origin, life and demise 
of the French Mandates in the Near East. 
The strength of the book rests on the skillful 
analysis of historical, economic, political and 
social data. While presenting a detailed factual 
picture of the 1919-1946 period in Syria and 
Lebanon, the chief value of the book lies in 
its interpretations and conclusions. Some of 
the more significant ones follow. 

Appraising the success and failures of the 
French Mandates, the author is quite ready 
to recognize the important social and eco- 
nomic gains that came to the area under 
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French supervision .. . new roads, telegraphs, 
aerodromes, harbors, and publie works. In the 
whole non-political sphere the accusation 
against the French should be that they over- 
emphasized their own contribution and as- 
sumed excessive control, rather than that 
they did too little. However, in the constitu- 
tional and political sphere, by which they 
have been mainly judged by the Arabs and 
others, Longrigg finds French failures “per- 
sistent and almost unrelieved.” For this, three 
main reasons exist: “The circumstances in 
which the Mandate was imposed, the Syrian 
attitude, and the shortcomings of France 
herself.” 

The imposition of the Mandate by armed 
force on the ruins of a National Government 
and Arab monarchy “evocative of the strong- 
est local pride, and after an emphatic Syrian 
rejection of mandates in general and that of 
France in particular,” was most unfortunate. 
The author stresses the “excessive” use of 
French officials and controls (in comparison 
with the British in Iraq), the belittling of 
Syrian pride, and the failure to secure the co- 
operation of many of the best Arub minds. He 
states that “no error of policy was more per- 
sistent than that of emphasizing the dis- 
tinctness, and minimizing the essential unity 
of the religious and geographical enclayes in 
Syria. He believes that the adoption in 1920 
of a unitary Syria, containing “a mildly 
privileged Mount Lebanon,” would have 
saved a whole multitude of later troubles, 
possibly including the pro-Soviet leanings of 
Syrian foreign policy in 1957. 

Perhaps the authors chief conclusion is that 
the French failed to appreciate the true forces 
at work in the Near East; and that they 
showed excessive concern with French pres- 
tige and French strategy. He feels, as does the 
reviewer, that the rise and fall of the Mandate 
has relevance to the problems with which the 
French were confronted in Africa years later. 

As for British-French relations, Longrigg is 
adamant in saying that French suspicions of 
British designs on Syria in 1919 and 1941 were 
unjustified. Nonetheless, some students of 
imperial policy will not find it as difficult as 
does Brigadier Longrigg to understand how 
such suspicions develop and are widely held 
despite the “indisputable general history” to 
which he refers. 

It is to be hoped that this excellent book will 
be widely read by Arab, French and American 
scholars and policy-makers.—S. SHEPARD 
Jongs, University of Norih Carolina. 
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The Russian Push toward Japan: Russo- 
Japanese Relations, 1698-1875. By GBORGE 
ALEXANDER Lensen. (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1959. Pp. xv, 
553. $10.00.) 


The Russian Push Toward Japan is a pains- 
taking, illuminating, and very interesiing 
account of Russo-Japanese relations between 
1698 and 1875. The author, George Alexander 
Lensen, has been able to use extensive source 
material in both Russian and Japanese. More 
than half of the volume deals with early con- 
tacts, before the 1850’s, characterized by 
Russian exploration of Japan and sporadic 
efforts to establish trading relations and ex- 
tend and settle boundaries in Sakhalin and 
the Kuriles. The book then goes on to describe 
the success of Putiatin in getting treaties with 
Japan in the 1850’s, early intercourse under 
the treaties, and the negotiations leading in 
1875 to Russia’s acquisition of Sakhalin and 
abandonment of claims to the Kuriles. The 
author concludes that prior to 1875, the 
“stream of Russo-Japanese relations had 
flowed primarily in one direction: from Russia 
toward Japan.” This was “a period of Russian 
initiative and Japanese withdrawal.” About 
1875 a new era was begun. Henceforth “the 
stream of Russo-Japanese relations was to 
flow in crosscurrents of purpose, direction, 
and initiative.” —-ELLSWORTH C. CARLSON. 


The Azis Alliance and Japanese-American Re- 
lations. By Pavut W. ScarorDeR. (Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1958. Pp. 
ix, 245. $4.50.) 


This is a thoughtful reexamination of the 
diplomacy of 1941. One focus is on the Tri- 
partite Pact: circumstances in which tt came 
into being, the aims of Germany and Japan 
in making it, and the subsequent estrangement 
of the axis partners. Another focus is on the 
negotiations between the United States and 
Japan from the spring of 1941 until the eve of 
Pearl Harbor, with special attention being 
given to the relationship between these nego- 
tiations and the existence and deterioration of 
the Tripartite Pact. 

The author believes that there was a shift 
in Japanese policy in mid-1941; that Japan 
was anxious to reach a settlement with the 
United States, and that the Tripartite Pact 
was becoming inoperative. There was, there- 
fore, a chance of a modus vivendi. The chance 
was lost, however, because of uncompromising 
State Department insistence (supported by 
public opinion) on moral principles and liberai 
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doctrines. ‘Japan was not merely to be con- 
tained and held back, but to be squeezed and 
harried until she conformed, thaé is, until she 
disgorged her gains and abandoned her evil 
ways.” Meanwhile, the freezing of Japanese 
assets in July had put Japan’s back to the 
wall, and the Japanese leaders decided that 
they had to fight. 

The crucial question which a book based 
only on sources in Western languages cannot 
answer definitively is whether the “moder- 
ates” (as Schroeder calls them), who apparently 
wanted to reach agreement with the United 
States, were really in control of the Japanese 
military.— ELLSWORTH C. CARLSON. 


Japan and Communist China. By SHao CHUAN 
Lene. (New York: Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations. 1959. Pp. 166. $3.25.) 


Although Japan maintains diplomatic rela- 


tions with Taipei rather than Peking, this © 


fact has not prevented a growth of unofficial 
contacts between Japan and Communist 
China. These unofiicial contacts and Peking’s 
drive to get diplomatic recognition from 
Japan, are the subjects of this volume. The 
unofficial contacts are discussed in chapters 
entitled “People’s Diplomacy” (on goodwill 
missions and cultural and scientific exchange), 
‘Japan—Communist China Trade,” and “The 
Repatriation Program.” “Communist China’s 
Campaign for the Restoration of Diplomatic 
Relations with Japan” is the subject of 
another chapter. There is also an analysis of 
“The Attitudes of the Japanese Toward Com- 
munist China.” The book is based, mainly, on 
current Chinese and Japanese publications, 
especially newspapers, as well as observations 
and sufveys conducted by the author while he 
was in Japan in 1956-1957.—-Exisworrs C. 
CARLSON. 


Titoism in Action: The Reforms in Yugoslavia 
after 1948. By Frep Warner NEAL. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 1958. Pp. xi, 331. $6.50.) 


The main purpose of this abundantly docu- 
mented and vividly written book, is to show 
various aspects of internal evolution and 
change of the communist regime in Yugo- 
slavia. “Titoism in action” means, according 
to the author, that the Yugoslav regime, once 
rejected by Moscow and violently indicted by 
Stalin, had to depart from its initial stalinistic 
orthodoxy and to look for new theoretical and 
pragmatic solutions, dissimilar with Soviet 
patterns. 
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For the author, the main theoretical dif- 
ference between titoist and Soviet conception 
of communism, concerns the role of the State. 
Contrary to Soviet official doctrine and atti- 
tude, the Yugoslav communists insist on the 
necessity of the “withering away” of the 
State, as a basic condition for the realization of 
Socialism. From this postulate follow their 
reforms, whose essential element is the de- 
centralization of the governmental organs and 
the economie life. Thus, the titoist aim is to 
transform the previous reality of State social- 
ism into a new and superior stage of an eco- 
nomic democracy. Consequently, the author 
leads the reader through the main fields in 
which Tito’s regime has tried to evolve from 
its stalinistic prototype: the communist party, 
the new constitutional system, the manage- 
ment and control of economy, the reforms in 
local government and in agriculture. In some 
other chapters, especially those devoted to the 
charismatic role played by Tito himself, to the 
relaxation of totalitarianism and to the evolu- 
tion of Yugoslav foreign policy, the author 
presents similar arguments which should 
contribute to the full understanding of the 
Yugoslav “national” communism. 

Trying to keep his analysis well balanced 
and objective, the author contends that those 
reforms have already “transformed the politi- 
cal and economic character of the State” (p. 8), 
but implies in many other places that they 
are too recent to allow any definitive judge- 
ment. He devotes also many pages of the book 
to the discussion of contradictions within 
titoism, mainly in the field of decentralized 
economy, agriculture, communist party and 
foreign policy. His description of shortcomings 
of Titoism in those fields, leads to the crucial 
problem of the evolution of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party itself. According to the au- 
thor, the Party leaders are torn between a 
genuine desire of democratization and a fear— 
illustrated by the Djilas case—that an actual 
democratization would lead to their loss of 
power. He concludes, consequently, that while 
the Yugoslav communists have adopted some 
“elements of liberal thought and humanitarian- 
ism” (p. 230), the Party has continued to 
monopolize all the political power for itself, 
for ‘‘Leninist theory has gone, but the Leninist 
concept of the Communist party remained” 
(p. 248). 

Here this reviewer finds a basic inconsist- 
ency in this otherwise competent and useful 
book. From one side, the author seems to ac- 
cept the main contentions of Yugoslav com- 
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munist chiefs as proof of a radically changed 
Yugoslav reality. Thus, he writes that they 
have “abandoned Leninism” (p. 29), that 
the constitutional reform of 1953 has been 
“complete and basic” (p. 90) as a “new de- 
parture away from authoritarianism’ (p. 
114), that the “new Yugoslav economic sys- 
tem achieved surprising positive results” 
(p. 148), that “the workers and their repre- 
sentatives did in fact play a leading role in the 
management of enterprises” (p. 157) and that 
“the 1952 law changed the basic nature of 
local government in Yugoslavia” (p. 163). 
These categorical affirmations—and the list 
could be extended—are from enother side 
more than put in doubt by many other con- 
tentions of the author (practically always 
when he speaks for himself and not taking for 
granted Tito’s, Kardelj’s and other official 
statements), For example, he recognizes, as 
quoted above, that Leninist concept of the 
Party has remained, his criticism of the entire 
Yugoslav economic system is essentially very 
harsh, his affirmations of “complete” con- 
stitutional and local-governmental] reforms are 
more than unreliable when he states himself 
that “the UDBA, the secret political police, 
was still a highly centralized organization and 
excluded from people’s committee jurisdic- 
tion” (p. 168), that the Party through the 
trade unions secured “conformity not only in 
workers’ councils but also in local govern- 
ment” (p. 169) and that “party views pre- 
vailed in the government at all levels” (p. 237). 
The antinomical character of those statements 
shows that a totalitarian regime may relax its 
pressure and introduce some changes under 
the condition that the heart of the problem— 
its monopoly of political power—remains in- 
tact.—Mitorap M. Dracuxovitres, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 


Disarmament. By AntHony Nurna, (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. 
xi, 52. $1.40.) 


This useful little volume, subtitled “An 
Outline of the Negotiations,” covers the period 
from 1945 to 1958. It is an admirable sum- 
mary of the positions and reactions of the 
principal negotiating powers from the Baruch 
plan to the Russian reopening of the German 
question, which the author regards as a diplo- 
matic device to get out of the stalemate and 
up to the Summit. Mr. Nutting does not re- 
strict himself to chronology. He evaluates the 
extent to which the negotiators seemed to join 
or refuse to join the issues at the several con- 
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ferences or important exchanges of corre- 
spondence, and he concludes by stating the 
minimal conditions necessary, in his view, fov 
any beginning of effective disarmament. He 
believes that disarmament, Germany, and 
European security are “inseparably inter- 
locked”; that “it should not be impossible to 
agree upon the minimum requirements for a 
partial package deal; but it is difficult to have 
great hopes...for the sad truth is that the 
great powers seem to fear an agreement more 
than they do a continued deadlock.” 


The Legality of Nuclear Weapons. By GEORG 
ScHWARZENBHRGER, (London: Stevens and 
Sons, Ltd. 1958. Pp. vii, 61. 3s. 6d.) 


This short booklet which appears under the 
auspices of the London Institute of World 
Affairs, examines all relevant rules of inter- 
national law which could be applied to nuclear 
warfare. On strictly legal grounds the author 
regards nuclear weapons as illegal because they 
belong under the rules prohibiting the use of 
poison and poisoned weapons. Considering the 
political realities of the world situation, Pro- 
fessor Schwarzenberger regards a “‘treaty out- 
lawing the use even of the whole ‘family’ of 
nuclear weapons... grotesquely incongruous 
to the challenge confronting us.” On the other 
hand, a monopoly of nuclear energy in the 
hands of a world atomic energy authority, if 
effective, would amount to a World State. Yet, 
the writer concludes, that only a new world 
public order could offer a workable alternative 
to the “‘balance ef terror.” A revision of the 
rules of warfare which would embrace nuclear 
weapons, he regards under the present condi- 
tions as virtually useless, 


Atoms for Power: United States Policy in 
Atomic Energy Development, By THE AMERI- 
can AssEMBLY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
(New York: The American Assembly. 1957. 
Pp. 165. $1.00 paper.) 


This symposium served as a basis for the 
meeting of the Twelfth American Assembly. 
Philip Jessup’s thoughtful introduction con- 
cludes with asking a number of relevant and 
still timely questions. Robert Oppenheimer’s 
article sketches “the environs of atomic 
power” by reflecting on the war years and by 
pointing out the relations between military 
and peaceful uses of the atom. He ends by 
envisaging the place of scientists in our future 
society. Oliver Townsend contributes a de- 
tailed account of the atomic power program in 
America, in the building of which he had 
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taken an important part. Dr. Walter H. Zinn 
provides the scientist’s appraisal of reactor 
development. Klaus Knorr in a most stimulat- 
ing essay discusses international aspects of the 
American program in the light of foreign 
policy objectives and their interrelationships 
with domestic considerations. The addresses of 
Sir John Cockroft on the British nuclear pro- 
gram and Max Kohnstamm on Euratom plans 
are added to this informative volume which 
concludes with the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Assembly. 


The Quest for Security: Some Aspects of Nether- 
lands Foreign Policy, 1945-1960. By 8. I. P. 
Van Camren. (The Hague: Martinus Nij- 
hoff. 1958. Pp. xv, 308. 19 guilders.) 


Sponsored by the Netherlands Institute of 
International Affairs, this is a scholarly and 
sound account of Dutch foreign policy after 
the Second World War. The emphasis is on 
relations with Germany and on participation 
in United Nations and regional collective 
security. The political aspects of West Euro- 
pean integration are also discussed, but the 
' Indonesian issue is intentionally omitted. 
. Based on available diplomatic and parlia- 
mentary documents (almost the entire second 
half of the book presents these sources in 
English translation) the treatment is chrono- 
logical and traditional. Although the transi- 
‘tion from a policy of neutrality to whole- 
hearted participation in security blocs does not 
lack interest, the author narrowed himself to a 
narrative of governmental actions and argu- 
ments, citing dissenting views in the States 
General, but refraining completely from an 
analysis of the composition and strength of the 
various groups and parties. The process of 
policy formation, the forces for and against 
European integration, the reasons why certain 
groups changed their attitudes, etc., remain 
largely concealed. 


World Affairs: Problems and Prospects. By 
ELTON Atwater, Witit1am Burz, Kent 
Forster, AND Neat Riemer. (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1958. Pp. ix, 
621. $6.95.) 


An intelligent, vivid introduction to Inter- 
national Relations for the general college stu- 
dent, this is neither a conventional text nor a 
book of readings, but tries to incorporate the 
virtues of both. It uses,the “problem ap- 
proach” by taking one by one certain funda- 
mental theoretical position, such as “Does 
Man’s Nature Make War Inevitable,’ or 
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“Nationalism: Curse or Blessing?,” or “Is 
Diplomatic Negotiation Feasible?’ The four 
authors (who jointly contribute the larger part 
of the book) provide extensive backgrounds to 
each problem, analyzing the historical role as 
well as the current significance of an contro- 
versy around each problem, thereby presenting 
a richness of relevant factual material. Each 
problem is then discussed from differing van- 
tage points by three representative authors. 
A series of questions for discussion and an- 
notated bibliographies complete the individual 
chapters. Although some may question the 
usefulness of this kind of approach, the au- 
thors have accomplished a thoughtful and 
thorough job which will satisfy the needs of 
many a teacher and student. 


A Great Swiss Newspaper: The Stery of the 
“Neue Zürcher Zeitung.” By ELIZABETH 
Wiskemann. (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1959. Pp. 90. $2.90.) 


This is an exceedingly well written and most 
perceptive brief history of one of the oldest 
and for generations one of the most influential 
European newspapers. The writer who is well 
known by her contributions to the Chatham 
House Surveys and authorship of some of its 
noted monographs, has recently become Pro- 
fessor of International Relations in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Her account of the 
Swiss paper, which many regard today some- 
thing akin to a European institution as well 
as a fortress of liberalism, makes one aware 
of how little the informational and opinion- 
forming role of individual press organs has 
been studied by political scientists. Using the 
Neue Zürcher as a mirror, the present account 
throws fascinating glances at Swiss political 
and intellectual history; the development of 
an important aspect of Western civilization; 
and European diplomacy. The chapters deal- 
ing with the period since the first World War 
are particularly interesting; the anxious years 
of the Second World War the author wit- 
nessed from the British Legation in Berne 
where she was Assistant Press Attache. For 
the student of European polities this is a de- 
lightful little volume, beautifully printed and 
illustrated. 


Guide to the Diplomatic Archives of Western 
Europe. Evitep BY Danirex H. Tuomas 
AND Lynn M. Case. (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 
389. $7.50.) 


This vade mecum is designed for American 
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scholars planning to do research in European 
diplomatic archives, Although primarily de- 
signed for historians, it will serve students of 
international politics and comparative govern- 
ment equally well. Each chapter contains a 
history, description of organization, review of 
administration and regulations, and sugges- 
tions for the most effective utilization of the 
principal depositories of diplomatic docu- 
ments in an individual country. Detailed 
bibliographies listing published collections and 
guides complete the chapters, which are com- 
piled by specialists, several indeed by the fore- 
most authorities. The volume covers Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany (with a 
special chapter on Bavaria), Great Britain, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Vatican City. 
There is a chapter on League and U. N. docu- 
ments and one on UNESCO. The problems of 
finding out public opinion’s effect on foreign 
affairs are hardly exhausted in two chapters. 
Altogether a most useful handbook. 


Year Book of World Affairs, 1959. (London: 
Stevens and Sons. 1959. Pp. xix, 497. £2,2s.) 


As usual the second half of the Yearbook 
consists of short book reviews in the form of 
bibliographical essays. An exception is a 
rather unusual book review by Vladimir 
Dedijer, Tito’s official biographer now in dis- 
grace. Important among the articles which fill 
the first half of the volume is Max Beloff’s 
realistic appreciation of regional associations. 
He regards it unlikely that even the “Europe 
of the Six” will ever take the lcap forward 
toward genuine federation from which an 
easy return to a system of national sovereign- 
ties would no longer be possible. Beloff’s essay 
contrasts with F. Parkinson’s speculations on 
the possibilities of “optimum disengagement” 
and all-European integration which conclude 
that “a rising standard of living will bust the 
limits of autocracy? and advocates a new 
“Marshall offer’ to the Soviet bloc as an 
avenue toward European integration. Of high 
value is Kenneth W. Thompson’s analysis of 
“American Approaches to International Poli- 
tics’ which is built around the works of Nie- 
buhr, Spykman and Morgenthau (“the phil- 
osophers’”’); Lippmann and Reston (“the pub- 
licists’); and Kennan, Nitze and their former 
associates (“the planners”). Lord Hailey be- 
lieves that the “Decline of the Colonial Sys- 
tem in Africa” will result in the emergence of 
certain dominant communities which will hold 
the rest of the population in subordination. 
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Susan Strange maintains that the liquidation 
of the sterling area would involve a conver- 
sion of British public opinion to a “Little 
England” attitude but that less ambitious 
financial reform is overdue. Miss Dewar soft- 
pedals the exploitative nature of “Economic 
Cooperation in the Soviet Orbit? and gives 
the benefit of the doubt to several recent de- 
velopments. D. H. N. Johnson, who as a 
member of the United Kingdom’s delegation 
writes on the Geneva Conference on the Law 
of the Sea, should be read in conjuction with 
articles on the same subject by Arthur Dean 
in Foreign Affairs and in the A.J.J.L. Arthur 
P. Whitaker contributes an excellent paper on 
the Organization of American States. Finally, 
co-editor George Schwarzenberger concludes 
an interesting article on “Hegemonial Inter- 
vention” by finding that “in a divided world, 
intervention is in case of doubt not of local 
but hegemonial character... high-sounding 
notions such as interdependence and inter- 
penetration . . . [do not] necessarily imply rec- 
iprocity.”” He sees “the growing dependence 
of the many and a correspondingly increasing 
independence, at least from outside control, of 
the select few.” 


Documents on International Affairs, 1950. 
Evrrep spy Nosrs Franxuanp. (London, 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1959. 
Pp. xxiv, 768. $13.45.) 


The newest volume of the Chatham Foure 
collection covers a year of unusually dramatic 
events: Suez, Huntgary and Poland. A collec- 
tion which appears more than two years after 
the events can provide fuller coverage and 
better perspective, even though those who are 
working on contemporary events would’ want 
to be equipped with such aides as soon as pos- 
sible. Thus the current volume gives well de- 
served credit to the collections of documents 
published by Columbia University on Na- 
tional Communism and Popular Revolt in Eest- 
ern Europe as early as December, 1956 and to 
the Report of the [U. N.] Special Committee on 
the Problem of Hungary. Selection and editing, 
as usual, is of the highest standard. 


The Second Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute: Full Text 
of Main Documents, April-June, 1938. 
Eprrup py Vactav L. Benes, Roperr F. 
Byrnes, NICHOLAS SPULBER. (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Publications. 1959. Pp. 
xlii, 272. $3.50.) ° 


A very useful collection of documents of tho 
less dramatic but scarcely less interesting sec- 
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ond Soviet-Yugoslav dispute which has been 
brewing since 1956. It is, therefore, not quite 
clear why the learned editors cenfine their col- 
lection to the dispute in the Spring of 1958, 
publishing under “Preliminaries” merely 
Khrushchev’s Belgrade Airport speech (May 
27, 1955); the Soviet-Yugoslav declaration of 
June 20, 1956; and the Declaration of Com- 
munist Parties of November 14-16, 1957. The 
altercations during and after the Hungarian 
Revolution, as well as Tito’s attitude to 
Gomulka’s Poland, go far to explain the end 
of the short Soviet-Yugoslav honeymoon in 
the summer and fall of 1956. Yet, on these, no 
documents are included. The period selected 
(April-June, 1958) is, however, fully covered. 
The fourteen documents, mostly printed in 
their entirety, include the voluminous Ljubl- 
jana Program of the League of Communists of 
Yugoslavia. 


Entangling Alliance: Politics and Diplomacy 
under George Washington. By ALEXANDER 
DxrConpn. (Durham, N. C.: Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. Pp. xiv, 536. $7.50.) 


Stressing the period of Washington’s presi- 
dency, this is a detailed, heavily documented 
_account of the alliance between France and 
America. The author is particularly interested 
in tracing the interaction between foreign and 
domestic policy, centering on the eight years 
during which the young republic gradually 
disentangled itself from its most important al- 
liance. Because of the aughor’s primary in- 
terest in “problem-analysis,” the treatment is 
largely topical. This somewhat affects the 
consistency of the story, but increases its 
values for the political scientist. His conclu- 
sions do not challenge the main outlines of the 
traditional picture but they sketch in the role 
of everyday political pressures and counter- 
pressures, as well as the often emotional or 
‘irrational? motives and actions of those 
chiefly responsible for policy, The author takes 
issue with George Kennan and Professor Mor- 
genthau who regard Washington and Hamil- 
ton as endowed with more wisdom and fore- 
sight than their latter-day successors. Even 
more sharply does he turn against those who 
interpret Federalist foreign policy as moti- 
vated chiefly by exalted principles and free 
from “political expediency and ad hoc diplo- 
matic expediency.” In thg author’s words, “as 
in most periods of stress and storm and as a 
result of their practical origins, the precedents 
are mixed and contradictory.” 
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Pride of State: A Study in Patriotism and 
American National Morality. By Joseru P. 
Morray. (Boston: Beacon Press. 1959. Pp. 
xvii, 173. $4.00.) 


The author (now teaching Law at Berkeley) 
was Naval Attache in Madrid when McCarthy- 
ism was at its height. After his release from 
active duty he wrote this essay against the 
excesses of nationalism, particularly American 
nationalism. It ranges from a historical and 
metaphysical discussion to an analysis of and 
suggestions for American foreign policy. The 
approach is a priori and moralistic. While the 
author is well read in the classics, he seems to 
ignore the rich literature on the theory and 
history of nationalism. His thesis is that 
American super-patriotism and reluctance to 
base foreign policy more on the United Nations 
as well as on unselfish aid to underdeveloped 
nations has led us willy-nilly into ill-disguised 
imperialism on the very periphery of the Com- 
munist countries. The author wants Americans 
rather to exercise “containment” on them- 
selves, not as the result of a utopian inter- 
nationalism but as the product of an enlight- 
ened patriotism which is compatible with 
“humanism and duties of universal scope.” 
Despite its obvious sincerity and thought- 
fulness, the essay often lapses into mere com- 
monplace. 


Issues and Conflicts: Studies in Twentieth 
Century American Diplomacy. EDITED BY 
Grorcs L. Anperson. (Lawrence: Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 1959. Pp. 374. $5.00.) 


This collection of fifteen essays was prepared 
for a symposium on American diplomatic his- 
tory, held at the University of Kansas in the 
summer of 1957. Each participant selected his 
own topic and developed it according to his 
own views. There is, therefore, little unity in 
content, viewpoint, or method. Impressive is 
the complexity of issues, problems and ap- 
proaches, At its best, the volume resembles 
the bound issues of a good journal specializing 
in American diplomatic history, minus title- 
pages and book reviews. As all the essays deal 
with the present century and many of them 
discuss general theoretical propositions, they 
are of relevance to the study of international 
relations. Those on the Far Mast include Wil- 
liam L. Neumann’s- interesting discussion of 
the American image of China, a re-formula- 
tion of David Nelson Rowe’s well-known plea 
for a more aggressive American policy towards 
the Peking government, and Richard L. 
Walker’s discussion of the new “cultural diplo- 
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macy.” Among the more general topics one may 
mention Louis L. Gerson’s all-too-brief dis- 
cussion of the fascinating subject of “Immi- 
grant Groups and American Foreign Policy,” 
Robert H. Ferrell’s analysis of Wilson’s con- 
tradictory statements regarding “Open Diplo- 
macy,” Eugene Davidson’s critical discussion 
of the Nuremberg Trials, and Artnur Kemp’s 
re-examination of the Summit conferences 
during the last war. William 8. Stokes sheds 
light on the roots and nature of ‘Cultural Anti- 
Americanism in Latin America,” while James 
C. Malin surveys critically theories of sea, 
land and air-power and their relationships to 
modern Geopolitik. 


Indian National Congress, a descriptive bibliog- 
raphy of India’s struggle for freedom. By 
JAGDISH SARAN SHARMA. (Delhi, Jullundur, 
Lucknow, S. Chand & Co., 1959. Pp. 
xxxviii, 816. Rs. 40.00.) 


The 9,135 annotated entries covering the 
period December 28, 1885, to December 1958 
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present the picture of the struggle of the 
Congress Party for the political freedom of 
India and the subsequent task of “bringing 
about social and economic freedom.” The 
writer seems to have had full access to the 
records of the Party. The first part of the work 
is an alphabetical subject arrangement, and 
the second part is a chronology.—(J. B. C.) 


Foreign policy of India. Texts of documents, 
1947-1968. By THE Lox Sasua [Paruia- 
MENT) SECRETARIAT. (New Delhi, Lok 
Sabha Secretariat, 1958. Pp. 326. Rs. 5.00.) 


The compilation includes the ‘‘texts of basic 
documents regarding the various Treaties of 
Friendship, Joint Communiques, Joint Statc- 
ments, and Agreements, etc., entered into or 
issued by the Government of India from 1917 
to 1958.” The arrangement is chronological, 
and extends through September 12, 1958. The 
preface is signed by M. N. Kaul, secretary, 
Lok Sabha.—(J. B. C.) 
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Burns, A. L. Power Politics and the Grow- 
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States Military Strategic Thought. Military 
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NATO. Military Review. April, 1959. 
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members to propose candidates for the elective offices of the Associa- 
tion, to wit: President-Elect, three Vice-Presidents, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and eight members for two-year terms on the Council. 
Suggestions and supporting statements may be sent to any member 
of the Committee: John Masland, Dartmouth College, chairman; 
Ethan Allen, University of Kansas; Hugh Elsbree, Library of Con- 
gress; Thomas Jenkin, University of California (Los Angeles); 
William Marvel, Princeton University; Donald Strong, University 
of Alabama, The sooner suggestions are received the better; to be 
considered at all they must arrive by March 15, 1960. 





PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


Fifty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science 
Association: Minutes of 
the Council Meeting 


The Council of The American Political 
Science Association met at 9:30 A.M., Septem- 
ber 9, 1959 at the Mayflower Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D.C. with President Taylor Cole pre- 
siding. The following members of the Council, 
nominees for election in 1959, and former 
presidents of the Association were present: 
William Anderson, Taylor Cole, Robert E. 
Cushman, John A. Davis, Arthur B. Dugan, 
David Fellman, Ernest §. Griffith, Charles M. 
Hardin, Francis Heller, Ralph K. Huitt, 
Marian Irish, Max M. Kampelman, Evron M. 
Kirkpatrick, M. R. Merrill, Harvey C. Mans- 
field, Arthur Naftalin, Elmer Plischke, C. 
Herman Pritchett, Emmette S. Redford, Vic- 
toria Schuck, George W. Spicer, Paul Stein- 
bicker, Carl B. Swisher, John A. Vieg, Robert 
A. Walker. . 

Harvey Mansfield, Editor of the Ruvinw; 
Emmette S. Redford, Program Chairman; 
Evron M. Kirkpatrick, Executive Director; 
and Max M. Kampelman, Treasurer, pre- 
sented their reports. Printed copies of these 
reports were made available to the Council 
members and will also be available at the 
business meeting. The f8llowing items stem- 
ming from the above reports were unanimously 
approved by the Council: 


1. A motion by Harvey Mansfield, seconded ` 
by Elmer Plischke, that Dwight Waldo be 
added to the Editorial Board of the Review. 

2. A motion by Taylor Cole, seconded by 
John Vieg, accepting the report of the Editor 
of the Ruview and expressing appreciation to 
the Editor and the Editorial Board for their 
excellent work. 

3. Evron Kirkpatrick’s motion, seconded by 
John Vieg, accepting the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee that the term of 
Harvey Mansfield as Editor of the Review be 
extended for three years from September 1959. 

4. Max Kampelman’s motion, seconded by 
John Vieg, authorizing the Executive Com- 
mittee and Treasurer to continue the practice 
of reinvesting dividends and capital gains in 
the Eaton Howard Stock Fund. 

5. A motion by Evron Kirkpatrick, sec- 
onded by Milton Merrill, changing the date 
of the fiscal year, beginning with fiscal 1960, 
so as to end on June 30 rather than July 31. 

6. A motion by Ralph Huitt, seconded by 
Elmer Plischke, to accept the report of the 
Chairman of the Program Committee in the 
form of the Program for the Annual Meeting. 

7. A motion by Austin Ranney, seconded by 
Evron Kirkpatrick, expressing the apprecia- 
tion of the Council for the excellent work of 
the Chairman and Members of the Program 
Committee. 

The Council undertook a lengthy discusion 
of the motion unanimously adopted by the 
Executive Committee recommending an in- 
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crease in dues for the Association. This in- 
crease, in the form of a constitutional amend- 
ment, was available in printed form as follows: 


Article IIIT: Membership 
(Proposed) 


1. Annual Members. Any person sharing the 
objects of this Association may become a 
member upon payment of fifieen dollars and 
thereafter may remain such by paying annual 
dues of fifteen dollars. 

2. Sustaining Life Members. Any person 
paying dues of one thousand dollars in a lump 
sum, or in installments spread over not more 
than ten years, shall become a Life Member 
of this Association, and thereafter be exempt 
from further dues. 

3. Student Members. Any graduate or un- 
dergraduate student registered in a college or 
university may become a Student Member of 
the Association upon payment of siz dollars 
and may remain such while he is so registered, 
but for no more than five years, by paying annual 
dues of siz dollars. 

4, Family Members. Another person in the 
family of a member may become a Family 
Member upon payment of two dollars, and 
may remain such as long as there is another 
Association member in the family, by paying 
annual dues of two dollars. 

5. Retired Members. Any member who has 
been a member for twenty consecutive years prior 
to retirement shall be entitled, on retirement, to 
continue membership at the reduced rate of eight 
dollars per year. 

6. Institutional and Library Memberships. 
The dues and privileges of Institutional and 
Library Members shall be fixed by the Council 
but dues may not be less than those for Annual 
Members. 

7. Privileges of Members. Each member, 
other than a Family Member, shall be entitled 
to a copy of each number of The American 
Political Science Review issued during his 
membership. All members, upon payment of 
such registration fee as the Council may ap- 
prove, shall be entitled to attend and to 
participate in the Annual Business Meeting of 
the Association. 


Austin Ranney moved and Ralph Huitt 
seconded a motion to approve the proposed 
amendment. John Vieg moved and Ernest 
Griffith seconded a proposal to amend the mo- 
tion with respect to retired members by 
changing the word “twenty” to “twenty-five” 
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and by striking out the word “consecutive.” 
Vieg’s motion was approved unanimously. 

John Davis, moved, seconded by Ernest 
Griffith, that the word “retirement” in the 
proposed constitutional amendment be under- 
stood to mean “not fully employed.” This 
motion was unanimously approved. The orig- 
inal motion by Austin Ranney, as amended, 
was then adopted unanimously. 

Ralph Huitt moved that the Executive 
Committee be instructed to investigate the 
possibility of graded memberships, taking note 
of provisions made by other associations and 
providing for a membership of younger mem- 
bers with dues between student membership 
and full membership. The motion was seconded 
by Francis Heller and adopted unanimously. 

In addition to these actions flowing from the 
reports of the officers of the Association, the 
following motions were unanimously adopted: 

1. Francis Heller moved, seconded by John 
Vieg, that the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee regarding the appointment of 
David Truman to succeed Gabriel Almond a3 
the Association’s representative on the Social 
Science Research Council be approved. 

2. Elmer Plischke, seconded by Francis 
Heller, moved that the Council approve the 
recommendation of the Executive Committee 
that the annual meeting in 1961 be held in ` 
either St. Louis or Chicago, and that final de- 
cision be left to the Executive Committee. 

3. It was moved by Milton Merrill and 
seconded by John Vieg that the President be 
authorized to appoint a committee, as re- 
quested by the Census Bureau, to advise the 
Census Bureau on the reporting of political 
and related data in the 1960 census. 

4. Ralph Huitt moved, seconded by Ernest 
Griffith, that the Executive Director be in- 
structed to seek continued support of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation Book Award by 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation. 

5. Elmer Plischke moved, seconded by 
Ernest Griffith, that the Council instruct the 
Executive Committee to explore the possi- 
bility of further book awards and develop a 
carefully planned and more fully developed 
award program. 

6. Herman Pritchett moved and William 
Anderson seconded a motion authorizing the 
Executive Director to write a letter commend- 
ing the Census Bureau for its publication of 
the census of local government. _ 

7. John Vieg moved, seconded_by Francis 
Heller, that the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee regarding presidential ap- 
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pointment of a committee to explore research 
activities that should be undertaken in the 
field of elections be approved. | 

The Council discussed at length various 
meeting dates for the 1960 Annual Meeting. 
No final decision was made; it was agreed that 
the final decision should be left to the discre- 
tion of the Executive Committee with the 
understanding that the President would seek 
further expression of membership opinion dur- 
ing the present Annual Meeting. 

Evron Kirkpatrick reported that, on the 
basis of authorization by the Executive Com- 
mittee, he had received a commitment for 
financial support from the SSRC and ACLS 
for holding the 1960 Round Table of the IPSA 
in the United States and that an invitation had 
been extended to IPSA. 

Evron Kirkpatrick and Carl Swisher re- 
ported on a proposal for research cooperation 
between the Association and the Federal Bar 
Association Foundation. There was general 
agreement that the matter should be further 
explored and that Carl Swisher, Max Kampel- 
man, and Evron Kirkpatrick should report 
back to the Executive Committee later this 
fall. 

The meeting was adjourned by the Presi- 

dent, Taylor Cole, at 4:45 P.M. 
Í GWENDOLEN M. CARTER, Secretary 


Minutes of the Business Meeting 


The annual business meeting of The Ameri- 
can Political Science Asspciation convened 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 at 4:00 P.M. 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington, D. C. The meeting was 
called to order by President Taylor Cole, who 
reported on the activities of the Association 
during the past year. President Cole called at- 
tention to the outstanding work that had been 
done by the officers, the Executive Committee, 
the Council, and the Program Committee 
during the year. 

Printed reports from the Managing Editor 
of the American Political Science Review, the 
Treasurer, the Executive Director, and a re- 
port, printed in the June Review, of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee’s recommendation of the 
increase in dues were available at the meeting. 
These reports were then orally presented to 
the membership by the appropriate officers. 

Gwendolen Carter, Secretary, read the 
minutes of the meeting of the Council of 
September 9. A motion to approve the actions 
of the Executive Committee was made and 
seconded, subject to separate consideration of 
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the recommended increase in « 
adopted unanimously. 

Kenneth W. Thompson, Ch: 
Nominating Committee, repo 
Committee. The following slate 
was recommended :—President 
mette S. Redford (University o: 
Presidents: David Fellman ( 
Wisconsin), George A. Graha: 
Institution), and Alpheus T. M 
ton University); Secretary: Vi 
(Mt. Holyoke College); Treası 
Kampelman (Washington, D. 
Members: Edward MeN. Bu 
University), Charles E. Gilbert 
College), Arthur Naftalin (Co: 
Administration, State of Minne 
A. Shipman (University of 
George W. Spicer (University 
Paul G. Steinbicker (St. Louis 
Robert Walker (Stanford Uni 
Rene De Visme Williamson (Li 
University). Mr. Thompson m 
tion of the above slate; the mx 


‘onded from the floor and 


approved, 
Max Kampelman moved the a 
proposed constitutional ame 


amended by the Council, to iner 
bership dues. (See Council Mi 
This motion was seconded fro 
After discussion, the amendmer 
stitution was unanimously adop 

Mr. Kampelman then moved 
of the Treasurer’s report in ful 
was seconded and unanimously £ 

George Galloway moved 
Pritchett seconded a motion e 
confidence in, and great apprec 
Treasurer and Executive Directc 
cellent work during the past yea 
was unanimously approved. 

President Cole took up the di: 
ternate dates for the 1960 meeti 
opinion of the membership was 
divided, the largest number expre 
for the Thursday, Friday, and 
lowing Labor Day. 

Resolutions of appreciation to 
rangements Committee, the P 
mittee, and the Board of Edit 
passed unanimously. 

President Cole turned the ¢ 
President-Elect Carl B. Swisher + 
the meeting at 5:53. 

GWENDOLEN M. CARTE 


The eighteenth annual meetir 
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west Conference of Political Scientists will be 
held April 28-30, 1960 at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. Merle Kling of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis is chairman of the 
program committee. 


The Center for Technology and Administra- 
tion studies of the School of Government and 
Public Administration of The American Uni- 
versity on March 13, 14, 20, and 21, 1959 
conducted s workshop on Automatic Data 
Processing Systems for the International Co- 
operation Administration. Among the persons 
appearing on the program of the workshop 
were Robert Malone, Navy Management Of- 
ficer; Charles A. Phillips, Professorial Lec- 
turer, school of government and public ad- 
ministration; Joseph F. Curringham, lecturer, 
school of government and public administra- 
tion; Carl Byham, assistant to the comptroller, 
Southern Railway System; William Gill, U. S. 
Bureau of the Budget; and Professor Lowell H. 
Hattery, director of the Center. 


The 17th Annual Institute on World Af- 
fairs was held at San Diego State College 
August 10-28, 1959, under the direction of 
Minos Generales. This year’s theme was 
“World War III: The Silent War.” Partici- 
pants in the Institute included ambassadors 
Howard Beale of Australia, Nadim Dimechkie 
of Lebanon, Mohieddine Fekini of Libya, 
R. 5. S. Gunewardene of Ceylon, and Miloslav 
Ruzek of Czechoslovakia. Attending the Insti- 
tute also were Shao-chang Hsu, Minister of the 
Republic of China, Nugroho, Charge d’ Affairs 
of the Indonesian Embassy, Yukio Hasumi, 
Consul General of Japan at Los Angeles, 
Romain Gary, Consul General of France at 
Los Angeles, Basil Bleck of the British Con- 
sulate at Los Angeles, and David Newsom, 
Officer in Charge of Arabian-Peninsula Affairs, 
United States Department of State. Other 
speakers included Admiral Herbert Hopwood, 
Commander in Chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet, 
Alexander Kerensky of the Hoover Library, 
Harold Urey and Willard Libby of the Uni- 
versity of California, Ross Berkes, Rufus Von 
Kleinsmid, and “Edward Stainbrook of the 
University of Southern California, Joseph 
Lauwerys of the University of London, Fred 
Neal of the Claremont Graduate School, 
James Gould of Claremont Men’s College, 
Hubert Phillips of Fresno State College, and 
Richard Gripp, Andrew Szabo, Robert Wilcox, 
and Gerhard Wolter of San Diego State Col- 
lege. The press was represented in ‘he institute 
sessions by Russell Brines and Rembert James 
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of the Copley News Service. Hilton Goss 
headed a group of specialists who took part in 
the institute efrom the Technical Military 
Planning Operation of the General Electric 
Company. Congressman Bob Wilson, 30th 
District of California gave the final address. 


The XIV Congress of the International In- 
stitute of Administrative Sciences, held at 
Wiesbaden, 31 August-3 September, 1959, at- 
tracted 478 delegates from 49 countries and 16 
international organizations. On the theme of 
devolution of power to autonomous institu- 
tions, the general reporter was Brian Chapman 
(U.K.), the chairman Stefan Rozmaryn, 
(Poland). The U. S. reporter was Ferrel 
Heady, University of Michigan. On the struc- 
ture and function of the Ministry of Finance, 
the general reporter was Laureano Lopez Rodo 
(Spain), the chairman Alfred Magain (Bel- 
gium). The U. S. reporter was Fritz Morstcir: 
Marx, U. S. Bureau of the Budget. On the in- 
crease of efficiency by incentives, the general 
reporter was Herbert Bursche (West Ger- 
many), the chairman Donald L. Stone (USA). 
The U. S. reporter was Harvey Sherman, Port 
of New York Authority. On the theme: Auto- 
mation and the Public Service, the general re- 
porter was Lowell Hattery, American Uni-, 
versity, the chairman Lyonel Wurmser 
(France). A session chaired by V. IX. N. Menon 
(India) discussed the comparative report pre- 
pared by Andre Molitor (Belgium) for 
UNESCO, at the request of IIAS on the 
university teachiag of public administration, 
the English version of which is about to be 
published by UNESCO. A session for members 
of councils of state and comptroilers, chaired 
by Guglielmo Roehrssen (Italy) discussetl a pa- 
per by Herbert Weichmann (West Germany). 
In the triennial election of officers Frantz 
Hvass (Denmark) was reelected President. 
Herbert Emmerich (UN-USA) was eleet 
vice-president, William F. Finan (USA) was 
reelected chairman of the committee on ad- 
ministrative practices. Other officers elected: 
vice-presidents, Sir Albert Day (U.K.), Henri 
Matton (Belgium), Luis Simoes Lopes (Brazil). 
Chairmen of Committees, in addition to Mr. 
Finan: Scientific Committee, Henry Puget 
(France); Editorial Committee, Laureano 
Lopez Rodo (Spain); Contracts Committee, 
Andre Molitor (Belgium); Committee on 
Comparative Admipistrative Cases, Gerit ^. 
van Poelje (Netherlands). In 1960 ITAS wil! 
convene only its standing committees at 2 
small meeting, probably at San Remo, Italy, 
in June. There will be a round-table in 1961 
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and a Congress in 1962—themes and place to 
be determined. The chief of the U. S. delega- 
tion was John W. Macy, Jr. Others among the 
delegation of 33, in addition to the reporters, 
chairmen and officers named above, were: 
Charles S. Ascher, Manlio de Angelis, John N. 
Hazard, Victor Jones, William Lawson, Jr., 
Arthur W. Macmahon, Kenneth Organski, 
Harvey Walker, James Watson, Edward 
Weidner, Belle Zeller, Virgil Zimmerman. 


The 14th International Congress of Local 
Authorities, held in West Berlin 18-23 June, 
1959, was the largest congress ever organized 
by the International Union of Local Authori- 
ties. More than 1,200 mayors, officials of cities 
and central governments, directors of munici- 
pal leagues and accompanying persons from 
34 countries assembled to discuss Social Ac- 
tivities of Local Authorities, particularly youth 
programs and care of the aged. The general 
reporter on “Local Services for Young Peo- 
ple” was Patrick Healy, Jr., executive director 
of the American Municipal Association. The 
general reporter on “Care of the Aged,” was 
Kurt Heller, general secretary of the Austrian 
Union of Cities. Copies of the printed general 
reports, with supporting national reports from 

_Some 25 countries, may be obtained from 
IULA headquarters, 5 Paleisstraat, The 
Hague, Netherlands, in English, French or 
German editions. Invitations were extended to 
hold the 15th Congress in 1961 in Tel Aviv, 
Israel, and Washington, D. C. The choice of 
time and place will be made jater by the execu- 
tive committee. There were 37 delegates from 
the U.S.A. Patrick Healy, Jr., accompanied a 
group of mayors and officials from the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, Orin Nolting, ex- 
ecutive director of the International City 
Managers Association, member of the Execu- 
tive Committee and vice president of IULA, 
accompanied managers and mayors from man- 
ager cities. ICMA offered a dinner for 25 
managers from Finland, Germany and Nor- 
way to meet Canadian and U. S. managers. 
Among the U. S. participants were: R. E. Me- 
Laughlin, president, board of commissioners, 
Washington, D. C., Mayor W. F. Duckworth, 
Norfolk, Va., Mayor James H. Kinsella, 
Hartford, Conn., Mayor J. E. Westford, 
Bellingham, Wash., Mayor L. L. Gilmore, 
Provo, Utah, C. A. Harrell, city manager of 
Cincinnati, Arthur 8. Owens, city manager of 
Roanoke, Va. and president of ICMA, and 
Don C. Wagner, managing director, Phila- 
delphia. A Canadian delegation of mayors and 
managers was led by Horace Boivin, Mayor of 
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Granby, member of the Executive Committee 
of IULA, and George S. Mooney, executive 
director of the Canadian Federation of Mayors 
and Municipalities. Professor P. J. Oud, re- 
tired Burgomaster of Rotterdam, was reelected 
President. New members of the Executive 
Committee are: S. Hjars, Denmark, Dr. L. P. 
Khare, India, C.M.J.H. Hustinx, Netherlands, 
M. Dermastia, Yugoslavia, and a member 
from Japan to be named. 


The Atlantic Congress, an. unofficial assem- 
bly of almost 650 delegates from 14 of the 15 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, convened in London, June 5-10, 1959. 
The proposal to hold an Atlantic Congress 
during the tenth year of NATO originated at 
the Third Annual Conference of NATO 
Parliamentarians in Paris in November, 1957. 
National Committees were set up in each of 
the NATO countries in 1958. These committees 
selected the delegates for the Congress and 
raised the funds to cover expenses of the Con- 
gress. The United States was allotted 130 dele- 
gates. A few of those appointed were unable to 
attend but the total attending was over 120, 
including at least 10 APSA members, four 
U. S. senators and 9 representatives. Co- 
chairmen of the delegation were Senators 
Javits and Kefauver and Rep. Wayne Hays. 

France, Germany, Italy and the United 
Kingdom each had 70 delegates. Other NATO 
countries were allotted smaller numbers. No 
one from Iceland attended, because of its un- 
settled dispute with Great Britain over fishing. 

The delegates were assigned to one or an- 
other of five committees: A, Spiritual and Cul- 
tural; B, Political; C, Economic; D, Free 
World; E, Communist Bloc. Their reports, 
adopted at the Final Plenary Session, include 
recommendations for “increased consultation 
among member states,” “broader and more 
frequent consultation among Parliamentarians 
of the Atlantic countries,” but not a political 
federation. “The idea of such a federation at 
this time should not be ruled out, but we must 
face up to the possibility that it may be psy- 
chologically premature.” In addition to urging 
NATO countries to avoid» “restrictive eco- 
nomic measures” and to take “all feasible ac- 
tions to reduce tariff barriers and maintain 
monetary stability’ the Congress recom- 
mended “that the Atlantic countries should 
undertake a massive and sustained effort to 
help the peoples of the less developed countries 
to achieve a rising standard of living together 
with individual freedom, human dignity and 
democratic institutions; in this effort we must 
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act not as outside patrons but as equal part- 
ners with them in a joint enterprise of free- 
dom.” Another recommendation was “That 
effective counter-measures be taken by NATO 
countries to combat Soviet ideological warfare 
and that there be set up an international un- 
official free nations’ organization for the dis- 
semination of information to this end.” 

All of the committee reports and recommen- 
dations, together with the principal speeches 
in the plenary sessions and a summary of pro- 
ceedings, are embodied in the Report of the 
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Atlantic Congress. A copy may be obtained 
(until the supply is exhausted) on request to 
the United States Committee for the Atlantic 
Congress, Ine., 302 Old House Office Bldg., 
Washington 25, D. C. Many of the U. S. dele- 
gates to the Atlantic Congress attended, as ob- 
servers, the Fifth Conference of NATO Parlia- 
mentarians which convened in Washington, 
November 16-20, 1959. Verbatim reports of 
that conference may be obtained from Repre- 
sentative Wayne L. Hays, chairman of the 
U. S. delegation —Howarp WHITE. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Evron Kirkpatrick, the executive director 
of the Association, has announced the winners 
of the 1959-60 Congressional Fellowship Pro- 
gram. Sponsored by the Association, this pro- 
gram brings 15 young journalists and political 
scientists to Washington for a 9-month period 
of work in Congressional and Senatorial offices. 

This year’s winners were: Political scientists 
—Daniel M. Berman (Washington College), 
Robert Gilpin, Jr. (University of California), 
James R. Klonoski (St. Olaf College), Richard 
H. Kosaki (University of Hawaii), Gerald 
Rigby (UCLA), Alan Rosenthal (Princeton 
University), C. Dale Story (Southern Method- 
ist University), and Raymond E. Wolfinger 
(Yale University); Journalists—Forest Wm. 
Amsden (The Coos Bay World), Charles U. 
Daly (White Plains Dispatch), Harry W. 
Ernst (The Charleston Gazette), Ron M. Linton 
(Louisville Courier Journal), Daniel D. Me- 
Crary (Wall Street Journal), Michael J. 
Maloney, Jr. (Cincinnati Enquirer). 

Dr. Kirkpatrick has also announced that 
applications for the 1960-61 program should 
be sent to the Association’s office so as to ar- 
rive no later than February 15, 1960, 


A Center for Research on Conflict: Resolu- 
tion has been established at the University of 
Michigan under the direction of a faculty com- 
mittee representative of several social science 
disciplines, Robert C. Angell of the sociology 
department of the University of Michigan 
heads the executive committee. The Center 
will continue the publication of the Journal of 
Conflict Resolution, and sponsor the develep- 
ment of interdisciplinary research programs 
relating to the problem of resolving conflicts 
in international relations. Correspondence re- 
garding the Center may be addressed to 208 
Economics Building, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


For the thirteenth consecutive year, the Sur- 
vey Research Center of The University of 
Michigan will hold its annual summer institute 
in Survey Research Techniques, designed to 
illustrate the theory and application of survey 
research to such fields as business and human 
relations, psychology and sociology, political 
behavior, public communication and influence, 
public health, economics, statistics, etc. Again 
this year a special workshop will be offered in 
the practical application of survey research 
methods to these individual fields. 

The 1960 dates for the regular session are 
July 18 to August 13, with introductory 
courses offered from June 20 to July 16. For 
further information write to the Survey Re- 
search Center, The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


e 
John Clarke Adams of Syracuse University 
is spending the academic year in Florence, 
Italy, with a new program, Syracuse Semester 
in Italy. . 


Robert 8. Babcock, lieutenant-governor of 
Vermont has received a part-time appointment 
for the first semester of 1959-60 as visiting 
professor of political science at the University 
of Vermont. 


M. Margaret Ball, professor of political 
science at Wellesley College, has been awarded 
the first prize in the British section of the 
Atlantic Community Awards Competition for 
her book entitled NATO and the European 
Union Movement. 


During the summer of 1959, Willard Barber, 
coordinator of senior officer training at the 
State Department’s Foreign Service Institute 
consulted in Rangoon with officials of the 
Burmese government, at their request, regard- 
ing the organization, procedures, and curricu- 
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lum which the Burma government will use in 
establishing a National Defense College in 
Rangoon. ...It is expected,that sessions of 
the new College will begin in June, 1960. 


Paul C. Bartholomew, professor of political 
science at the University of Notre Dame, has 
been serving as a consultant to the city of 
Chicago in connection with that city’s urban 
renewal community conservation program. 
During the past summer he was visiting pro- 
fessor of political science at Loyola University, 

. Chicago. 


George Bean, city manager of San Diego 
California, will offer a graduate seminar in 
public administration in the fall semester, 
1959, at San Diego State College. 


George Belknap, professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of California, Berkeley, 
has become director of voting analysis of the 
Democratic National Committee. 


A. A. Berle has been appointed adjunct pro- 
fessor of government at New York University 
for 1959-60. 


For the second straight year R. Wallace 
Brewster directed a summer course in the 
study of government offered in Paris by The 
Pennsylvania State University. 


Richard L. Butwell of the University of 
Illinois has been granted leave of absence for 
the year 1959-60 to enable him to serve as a 
lecturer at the University, of Rangoon. 


E. Glenn Callen of Nebraska Wesleyan has 
been appointed a member of a citizens com- 
mission to study the function and structure of 
government in Lancaster county, Nebraska. 


Earl C. Campbell, head of the department 
of political science and public administration, 
San Jose State College, retired in June, 1959, 
after 28 years of service at San Jose State Col- 
lege. He has since gone to Rio de Janeiro to 
serve under a contract between the University 
of Southern California and the State Depart- 
ment. Dr. Campbell expects to spend two years 
in Brazil as chief of party for a group of nine 
American consultants who will assist the 
Brazilian government in an advisory capacity 
in the field of public administration. 


James B. Christoph of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has been appointed assistant dean of the 
college of arts and sciences on a half-time basis 
for two years. He will continue to teach 
courses in the department of political science. 
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Frederic N. Cleaveland has been granted a 
leave of absence from his position as chairman 
of the department of political science at the 
University of North Carolina to be visiting 
professor of political science for a year at the 


University of California at Berkeley. During , 


his absence, 8. Shepard Jones is serving as 
chairman of the department. 


Dean R. Cresap, professor of political sci- 
ence, San Jose State College, has been granted 
a leave of absence for the academic year 1959- 
1960 to serve in Brazil under the contract be- 
tween the University of Southern California 
and the State Department just mentioned 
above. 


Paul T. David, senior staff member in gov- 
ernment studies, The Brookings Institution, 
has received a leave of absence for the aca- 
demic year 1959-1960. He will spend the year 
at the center for advanced study in the be- 
havioral sciences. 


Alex N. Dragnich of Vanderbilt University, 
is visiting professor of political philosophy at 
the Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Is- 
land, from July 1, 1959 to June 30, 1960. 


Martin Dubin has become visiting assistant 
professor at Roosevelt University. , 


Paul S. Dull of the University of Oregon 
will be on sabbatical leave during 1959-60. 
Under a grant from the American Council of 
Learned Societies he will be at work on the 
preparation of studies pertaining to govern- 
ment and politics of Japan where he spent the 
past summer. 


Frederick C. Engelmann, associate pro- 
fessor of political science of Alfred University, 
is spending the academic year 1959-60 in 
Austria to study the Austrian government co- 
alition, under a grant of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. In the summer of 1959, he taught in 
the department of government of Cornell 
University. 


David G. Farrelly of U.C.L.A. has been 
awarded a Fulbright Lectureship at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna during 1959-60. 


D. F. Fleming will be on leave from Vander- 
bilt University during 1959-1960 to serve as 
Fulbright Lecturer at the Indian School of 
International Studies in New Delhi. 


J. Leiper Freeman of Vanderbilt University 
is spending the academic year 1959-1960 at 
the American University at Beirut, Lebanon, 
under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Julian R. Friedman, University of Cali- 
fornia, is visiting assistant professor at the de- 
partment of political science, Maxwell School, 
Syracuse University, during this academic 
year. 


Richard T. Frost of Princeton University 
served as executive assistant to the Governors 
Commission to study the institutions and 
agencies in New Jersey. 


L. F. E. Goldie, senior lecturer in Jaw at the 
Canberra University College, Australia, has 
accepted an appointment as lecturer in the 
department of political science at the Uni- 
versity of California (Los Angeles) for 1959-60. 


Maure L. Goldschmidt of Reed College has 
accepted an appointment as visiting professor 
in the department of political science at the 
University of California (Los Angeles) for 
1959-60. 


Stephen 8. Goodspeed of the University of 
California (Santa Barbara) served as visiting 
associate professor for the summer session at 
the University of California (Los Angeles). 


R. T. Golembiewski, instructor of politics at 
Princeton University, will give a fall term 
course in public administration at the Bernard 
Baruch School of Business and Public Admin- 
istration, CCNY. 


Charles M. Hardin of the University of 
Chicago has been on assignment with the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment as part of a team to study and re- 
port on the agricultural potentialities of 
Pakistan. 


Horace V. Harrison at Maryland is serving 
as acting head of the department of govern- 
ment and politics during the fall semester 
while Elmer Plischke is on sabbatical leave. 


Ivan Hinderaker of the department of 
political science at the University of California 
(Los Angeles) has been granted a special leave 
from the department to accept an appoint- 
ment as assistant to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for the year, 1959-60. 


Edward H. Hobbs of the University of Mis- 
sissippi, spent the month of August as a fellow 
at the University of California attending the 
Second Annual Institute of Social Geron- 
tology. 


Willard N. Hogan, professor of political 
science, State University College of Education, 
New Paltz, New York, is serving as acting 
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chairman, division of social science, during 
1959-1960 while Eugene P. Link is lecturing 
in India under the Fulbright program. 


Paul S. Jacobsen, chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science at Colgate University 
is on leave during the academic year, 1959-60, 
serving as a visiting professor in the overseas 
program of the University of Maryland. 


G. Edward Janosik, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed visiting lecturer in 
political science at Harvard College for the fall 
term, 1959-60. 


Henry Janssen of San Diego State College 
received a grant from the Truman Institute 
for National and International Affairs for the 
summer, 1959, to do research on the presidency 
in the Truman Library. 


Donald B. Johnson is serving as associate 
director of the Citizenship Clearing House 
under a leave of absence from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


Herbert Kaufman, associate professor of 
political science at Yale University, will be at 
the center for advanced study in the behavioral 
sciences, Stanford, California, for the year 
1959-60. 


William W. Kaufmann of Rand Corporation 
is the recipient of the Ford Research professor- 
ship in the department of political science at 
Yale University for the year 1959-60. 


Stanley Kelley, Jy. of Princeton University 
is a member of the editorial board, Public 
Opinion Quarterly. 


Willmoore Kendall, associate professqr of 
political science at Yale University, will be on 
leave of absence for two years, 1959-61, to 
engage in research in Europe, on a Relm 
Foundation grant. 


Leo P. Kibby, chairman, area of social sei- 
ences, San Jose State College, has been named 
acting head of the department and Frederic A, 
Weed, associate professor of political science, 
has been made his administrative assistant. 


Evron M. Kirkpatrick, executive director of 
the American Political Science Association, has 
been appointed as professorial lecturer on 
political methodology in the department of 
government of Georgetown University. 


Walter H. C. Laves, chairman of the depart- 
ment of government at Indiana University, 
has returned from Southeast Asia where he 
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spent two months making an evaluation of the 
Indiana University-Thammasat University 
Public Administration Progrgm in Bangkok, 
Thailand. He visited institutes of public ad- 
ministration in Manila, Pnom Phen, Djakarta, 
New Delhi, and Cairo. While in Djakarta, he 
completed arrangements for a contract be- 
tween Indonesia and Indiana University, 
sponsored by the International Cooperation 
Administration, for cooperation in the insti- 
tute of public administration. In Bangkok, he 
was invited by the Foreign Minister of Thai- 
land to address senior officials in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, and lectured before all stu- 
dents of public administration at Thammasat 
University. He studied U. S. cultural and 
technical cooperation programs in the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Cambodia, Indonesia, India, 
and Egypt in connection with a research pro- 
ject at Indiana University. 


Don Leiffer, chairman of the political science 
department of San Diego State College, is on 
a year’s leave of absence to serve as research 
secretary to Governor Brown of California. 


William 8. Livingston will be absent for the 
academic year 1959-60 on a research grant to 
study political processes in England. He will be 
. replaced at the University of Texas in the 
second semester by Allen M. Potter of the 
University of Manchester. 


Dean E. Mann, assistant professor of gov- 
ernment, University of Arizona, spent the 
month of October in Germany as the guest of 
the city of Ulm, surveying state and local 
government as part of an American team in- 
vited for that purpose. 


Alpheus Thomas Mason of Princeton Uni- 
versity was visiting professor of politics at the 
University of Colorado in the summer of 1959. 
He has been awarded a grant by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for a study of the office and 
powers of the chief justice of the United States. 


Stuart A. MacCorkle has extended his leave 
of absence from the University of Texas 
through January 1960 to continue his work as 
advisor to the University of Seoul, Korea, 
where he has been engaged in the organization 
of the school of public administration. 


R. W. McCulloch of Western State College 
of Colorado will be on sabbatical leave during 
1959-60. Part of his time will be devoted to 
lecturing in the school of public administration, 
at the University of Southern California. 
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Dean E. McHenry of U.C.L.A. has accepted 
an appointment as academic assistant to the 
president of the University of California, He 
has been granted a special year’s leave of ab- 
sence from the department of political science. 


Ernest E. Means of Florida State University 
is taking a two-year leave of absence to serve 


as executive director of the Judicial Council of 
Florida. 


Lloyd D. Musolf, associate professor of 
political science, resigned from Vassar to ac~ 
cept a position at Michigan State University. 
He will serve with the International Coopera- 
tion Administration in Vietnam for two years. 


Charles R. Nixon of the University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles) is taking a two-year 
leave of absence from the department of 
political science to join the field staff of the 
project on Economic Development and Politi- 
cal Change in Africa South of the Sahara being 
undertaken by the Center for International 
Studies at M.I.T. 


Alfred G. Obern, visiting associate profes- 
sor at the University of Southern California, is 
being sent by that school to Brazil to assist in 
establishing a program in public administra- 
tion at the University of Rio Grande do Sul. 


William Whatley Pierson, formerly dean of 
the graduate school at the University of North 
Carolina as well as professor of political sci- 
ence, has been awarded one of the William 
Rand Kenan professorships at that institution. 


Robert A. Rupen, associate professor of 
political science at the University of North 
Carolina, spent a month in the late summer in 
Outer Mongolia on invitation of the govern- 
ment of that country. This was his second 
visit there as observer and consultant; he had 
responded to a similar invitation in 1958. 


Milton I. Sacks has been granted a leave of 
absence from Brandeis University to visit 
Haverford College as assistant professor of 
government. 


John Schmidhauser of the State University 
of Iowa is spending the year at the University 
of Chicago Law School under a research fellow- 


“ship in law and the behavioral sciences. 


Charles Schleicher of the University of 
Oregon was visiting professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of Hawaii during the 
summer session. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Karl M. Schmidt, Jr., is in charge of an ex- 
perimental teaching project for community 
leaders, Government in Action!, conducted 
jointly by the Maxwell School and University 
College, Syracuse University, with a grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education through 
the Carrie Chapman Catt Foundation. 


Lester Seligman will direct the work of the 
newly established politics study center at the 
University of Oregon under a grant from the 
Falk Foundation. 


Nai-Cheng Shen, of National Taiwan Uni- 
versity and Tunghai University of Taiwan, 
has been named visiting professor of political 
science at the University of Vermont during 
the year 1959-60. His appointment is under a 
joint Fulbright-Smith-Mundt grant. 


Ruth C. Silva, of the Pennsylvania State 
University, is devoting half her time during 
the fall semester to writing (a study of re- 
apportionment), under the auspices of the New 
York State Constitutional Revision Commis- 
sion. 


John F. Sly of Princeton University served 
as consultant on taxation and finance to pre- 
legislative conferences in Indiana and Hawaii; 
also as consultant to California groups on & 
proposed Golden Gate Transportation Au- 
thority. 


W. J. Stankiewicz of the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia served last summer with the 
Government of Ontario and taught during the 
summer session at the University of Toronto. 


H. Arthur Steiner of the University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles) has been granted a one- 
semester sabbatical leave to accept a Ful- 
bright research grant in India (Delhi Uni- 
versity) from 1 August 1959 to 1 February 
1960. 


Eduard Taborsky will be absent from the 
University of Texas during the second semester 
of the next academic year on a Guggenheim 
Fellowship to pursue his research on Czecho~ 
slovakian problems. 


Peter Tang, lecturer in Far Eastern politics 
at Georgetown University, will be on leave of 
absence during the Fall semester, 1959 to do 
research in Formosa. 


Nelson Taylor of Vassar College taught a 
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graduate course in government this past sum- 
mer at the C.C.N.Y. 


William G. T8rpey of The George Washing- 
ton University, formerly full time manpower 
consultant with President Eisenhower's Com- 
mittee on Scientists and Engineers, has trans- 
ferred to the Executive Office of the President, 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, in 
the same capacity, incident to the termination 
of the President’s Committee. 


Robert C. Tucker, associate professor of 
government at Indiana University, taught at 
Harvard University during the summer 
session. 


Edgar Turlington, professorial lecturer in in- 
ternational law, will be on leave of absence 
from the government department, Georgetown 
University next year, to be secretary to the 
Committee on World Peace Through Law, of 
the American Bar Association, 


Jorge B. Vivas has been appointed assistant- 
director and chief of the reference service of 
the Argentine Library of Congress. He will also 
be editor of the Bulletin of the Argentine 
Library of Congress. 


A. J. Wann, associate professor at the Uni- . 
versity of Illinois Institute of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations, will be on sabbatical leave 
of absence from September, 1959, to March, 
1960, to travel in Italy, Austria, Germany, the 
Union of South Africa, and South West Africa, 
studying methods 8f regulating the conduct of 
labor and industrial relations. 


Wilfred D. Webb has been on leave of ab- 
sence from the University of Texas for thé first 
semester of the current academic year, and 
visiting professor of public administration at 
Duke University. 


Norman Wengert is on leave of absence 
from the department of government and poli- 
tics of the University of Maryland for the aca- 
demic year to serve as deputy director for 
studies of the United States Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission. 


Leon O. Wolcott, formerly of the University 
of New Mexico, is serving as advisor on policy 
and administration to the Prime Minister of 
Tran under an ICA contract. 


s 
Charles E. Young of U.C.L.A. will lecture 
on legislative process during the spring semes- 
ter at the University of California. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Clark D. Ahlberg, formerly director of the 
New York State division of the budget, has 
been appointed vice president of Syracuse 
University. 


Henry S. Albinski, from the University of 
Minnesota, has been appointed as an instruc- 
tor at the Pennsylvanias State University. 


Gabriel A. Almond, formerly of Princeton 
University, has been appointed professor of 
political science at Yale University. 


Curtis Amlund has been appointed instruc- 
tor at the University of Oregon. 


Samir Anabtawi, formerly of Yale Univer- 
sity, has been appointed instructor of govern- 
ment at Dartmouth College. 


Satish K. Arora, of Yale University, has 
been appointed assistant professor of govern- 
ment at Skidmore College. 


Douglas Ashford of Princeton University 
has been appointed lecturer in the department 
of government at Indiana University. 


James D. Atkinson has been promoted to 
the rank of associate professor in the depart- 
ment of government at Georgetown. 


Richard D. Baker, who has been a part- 
time instructor at the University of North 
Carolina, has been appointed an instructor in 
political science at the University of Okla- 
- homa. 


John T. Ballard has been promoted to as- 
sistant professor at San Jose State College. 


Arthur ©. Banks, Jr., visiting professor of 
political science at Atlanta University, will be- 
come full professor of political science at 
Morehouse College and coordinator of social 
science studies. 


Ruth Baumann received promotion to asso- 
ciate professor of political science in the exten- 
sion division of the University of Wisconsin. 
She served as acting director of the bureau of 
government while the director, James R. 
Donoghue, was on leave. 


Loren Alan Beals has been appointed lec- 
turer in government ani politics at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and executive seeretary 
of the Maryland Municipal League. 


William M. Beaney has been appointed pro- 


fessor of politics, Princeton University, and 
will serve as chairman of the department. 


Carl Beck, recently of Duke University, has 
been appointed assistant professor in the de- 
partment of political science and senior re- 
search associate in the administrative science 
center at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Ehot S. Berkley has been appointed dean of 
administration at the Kansas City Art Insti- 
tute and School of Design. 


Marver H. Bernstein has been appointed 
professor of politics, Princeton University. He 
served as chairman, American Faculty Com- 
mittee on the Israel Fellowship Program, 
1958-59, traveling to Israel, May 29-June 17, 
1959, to arrange the first summer’s program 
for American Fellows. 


W. Richard Bigger has been promoted to 
professor at San Diego State College. 


David A. Bingham, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at Arizona State Uni- . 
versity, Tempe, Arizona, has recently ac- is , 
cepted a position as research associate with the’ / 
bureau of business and public research, Uni/ / 


versity of Arizona. : 


Guthrie S. Birkhead has been appoint if 
chairman of the department of political scir r ce 
and director of the public administration y to- 
grams at the Maxwell School, Sy/ al use 
University. f 


Joseph B. Board, Jr., of Indiana Univei sity, 
has joined the faculty of Elmira Cuilege, 


as assistant professor of political scien je. ` 


R. Jean Brownlee, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been named acting dean of the 
College for Women. 


Anthony T. Bouscaren served on the faculty 
of The National Strategy Seminar, The Na- 
tional War College, Washington, D.C., during 
July, 1959, and has accepted a position as as- 
sociate professor of politjcal science at Le 
Moyne College, Syracuse, New York as of 
September, 1959, after resigning from Mar- 
quette University. 


Ralph Braibanti of Duke University has 
been advanced to the rank of professor of 
political science. He spent the summer of 1959 
continuing his research on bureaucracy in 
Pakistan and also visited Japan, Okinawa, 
Formosa, Malaya, Thailand and India. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Bernard E. Brown, formerly of Michigan 
State University and for the past two years in 
France doing research on French political in- 
stitutions, is assistant professor of political 
science at Vanderbilt University. 


Albert C. Brouse, graduate student at 
Stanford University, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of political science for the 
year 1959-60 at San Jose State College. 


Ronald F. Bunn and James R. Soukup have 
been advanced to the rank of assistant profes- 
sor in the department of government at the 
University of Texas. 


David Calleo, candidate for the doctorate in 
political science at Yale University, has ac- 
cepted a position as instructor in political 
science at Brown University, beginning Sep- 
tember, 1959. 


John W. Chapman, formerly of Smith Col- 
lege, has been appointed associate professor of 
political science at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Peter B. Clark, formerly of the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed an assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of political science at 
Yale University. 


Edward F. Cooke, has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor of political science 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Wilder W. Crane and Bernard F. Gordon 
have joined the staff of the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity department of political science as 
instructors, 


Finla G. Crawford retired in June 1959 from 
his position with Syracuse University. 


Robert T. Daland, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor at the University of Connecticut, has 
been appointed associate director of regional 
extension of the urban studies committee and 
acting associate professor of political science 
at the University of North Carolina. 


David J. Danelski, Gerald 8. Maryanov and 
Denis G. Sullivan are new members of the 
political science staff at the University of 
Illinois. 


Raymond Dawson, who has been an instruc- 
tor at the University of North Carolina, has 
been appointed Mershon Research Fellow at 
Ohio State University. 


JeDon A. Emenhiser, Ph.D. candidate at 
the University of Minnesota, has been ap- 
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pointed instructor in the department of gov- 
ernment at the University of Redlands, Red- 
lands, California, for the year 1959-60. 


Martin L. Faust became acting director of 
the bureau of government research at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri on September 1, 1959. 


Mark F. Ferber, Ph.D. candidate and public 
administration analyst at UCLA has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of the American 
Political Science Association and director of 
the Congressional Fellowship Program. 


John H. Ferguson has been named director 
of the new institute of public administration 
at The Pennsylvania State University. For 
his recent work in Harrisburg as secretary of 
administration and budget director of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, he received 
the first annual award of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter of the American Society for 
Public Administration. 


Webb S. Fiser has returned to the depart- 
ment of political science at Syracuse Uni- 
versity from his work with the office of urban 
renewal of the city of Syracuse. 


Joseph Fiszman has been appointed to an 
instructorship in political science at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 


Joseph P. Ford, who recently completed his 
Congressional Fellowship during which time 
he worked with Congressman Bass of New 
Hampshire and Senator Case of New Jersey, 
has been appointed to the political science staff 
of the University of New Hampshire. 


Ludwig F. Freund has resigned from his 
position at Roosevelt University to return to 
Western Germany, where he has lecturing and 
writing commitments. He has also accepted 
the offer of the faculty of the Pedagogische 
Hochschule at Hannover to establish and head 
a department of political science. In his place 
Robert Runo has a three-year term as chair- 
man of the department at Roosevelt. 


Lawrence H. Fuchs, associate professor of 
politics, after directing research on the social 
and political history of Hawaii for one year, 
has returned to Brandeis where he has been 
appointed chairman of the department of 
politics, 


William P. Gerberding of the University of 
Chicago has been “appointed instructor in 
political science at Colgate University. He 
served during the past year as a Congregs- 
ional Interne. 
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Hubert S. Gibbs has been promoted to the 
rank of full professor at Boston University. 


Arthur Glover has been apfointed assistant 
to the coordinator of overseas operations in the 
department of government at Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


Edward M. Goldberg, formerly instructor in 
political science at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed assistant professor 
of government at the University of New 
Mexico. 


Marshall Goldstein is now instructor in 
political science at the University of Oregon. 


Milton Greenberg has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor at Western Michigan. 


Fred I. Greenstein has been appointed an 
instructor in the department of political sci- 
ence at Yale University for the academic year 
1959-60. 


Elisha Greifer, formerly of Wheaton College, 
joined the department of political science at 
Vassar in September, 1958. This past summer 
he taught at New Paltz Teachers’ College. He 
has recently been promoted to an assistant 
professorship. 


Myron Q. Hale, formerly of Monmouth Col- 
lege, has been appointed visiting lecturer in the 
department of political science at the Ohio 
State University. 


Manfred Halpern served as consultant in 
1958-59 to the Rand Corporation, Santa 
Monica, California; also as consultant to 
Special Operations Research Office, American 
University, Washington, D.C. He has accepted 
an appointment as associate professor of poli- 
tics (jointly with the department of oriental 
studies), Princeton University. 


Rolf N. B. Haugen has been promoted to 
the rank of full professor at the University of 
Vermont, effective July 1, 1959. 


Richard H. Hedrich has been appointed in- 
structor in government and politics at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


Bernard Hennessy of the department of 
government of the University of Arizona has 
been promoted to the rank of associate profes- 
sor. He recently held a fellowship with the 
Democratic National Committee in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and returns to the university in 
January. 


James Herndon, doctoral candidate at the 
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University of Michigan, has been appointed 
instructor in the department of political sci- 
ence at Drake University. g 


Milton Hobbs, of Northwestern University, 
has been appointed lecturer in government at 
Indiana University. 


Vance Holland, who was at the University of 
Arizona for two years, has joined the staff of 
the department of political science of Brigham 
Young University. 


W. V. Holloway has been appointed the vice 
president of the University of Tulsa, effective 
July 1, 1959. He will continue to occupy his 
present positions as dean of the graduate school 
and professor of political science. 


James B. Horigan, S. J., formerly chairman 
of the department of government, has been ap- 
pointed as acting dean of the graduate school 
of arts and sciences at Georgetown. 


J. Woodford Howard, Jr. has been promoted 
to assistant professor at Lafayette College. 


Lawrence Howard is now assistant professor 
of politics at Brandeis University. 


Jack F. Isakoff, director of research of the 
Ilinois Legislative Council, Springfield, Illi- 
nois, will become professor and chairman of the 
department of political science at Western Re- 
serve University as of February 1980. 


W. Turrentine Jackson has been named 
chairman of the department of history and 
political science at the Davis Campus of the 
University of California. 


Daniel N. Jacobs, formerly of Hunter Col- 
lege, has been appointed assistant professor of 
government at Miami University (Ohio). 


Whittle Johnston has been appointed as- 
sistant professor in the school of international 
service of the American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He also received the Sumner Prize 
for 1958-59 at Harvard University for “the 
best dissertation ... dealing with any means 
or measures tending towards the prevention of 
war and the establishment of universal peace.” 


Robert Dale Judy has been appointed in- 
structor in political science in the extension 
division, University of Wisconsin, teaching at 
Manitowoc, Sheboygan, and Menasha 


Erwin F. Karner, who did his graduate 
study at the University of Wisconsin, has ac- 
cepted a position at Lees Junior College, 
Jackson, Kentucky. 


NEWS AND NOTES 122) 


Edward Katzenbach is now lecturer in poli- 
tics at Brandeis. 


Robert W. Kaufman has joined the depart- 
ment at Western Michigan. 


Earle H. Ketchum retired in June, 1959 from 
his chairmanship and professorship, depart- 
ment of political science at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


T. James Leonard of the University of 
Minnesota has been appointed an assistant 
professor of political science at Arizona State 
University. 


E. Lester Levine of the graduate school of 
the University of Chicago has been appointed 
instructor in political science at Occidental 
College. 


George T. Little has been promoted to the 
rank of full professor at the University of Ver- 
mont, the promotion dating from July 1, 1959. 


Charles B. McLane has been appointed pro- 
fessor of government at Dartmouth College. 


William Manger, professorial lecturer in 
Latin American government an‘l politics has 
been appointed director of the new Latin 
American studies program at Georgetown 
University. 


Albert B. Martin, professor of political sci- 
ence, has been appointed dean of the school of 
liberal arts at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Milton R. Merrill, formerly dean of the col- 
lege of business and social scier ces and head 
of the department of political science at Utah 
State University, also a member of the council 
of the American Political Science Association, 
has been appointed vice president of Utah 
State University. Dr. Merrill will continue as 
head of the political science department. 


Ernest G. Miller, who received his doctorate 
at Princeton, joins the department of the Uni- 
versity of California as assistant. professor. 


Milton B. Millon has been appointed direc- 
tor of the municipal technical advisory service 
of the bureau @f governmental research at the 
University of Maryland. 


Stephen R. Mitchell, who is currently com- 
pleting his work for the doctorate in political 
science at the University of Wisconsin, will be- 
come an instructor in political science at 
Washington State University, Pullman. 


Joseph Murphy has been appointed instruc- 
tor in the department of politics at Brandeis. 


James E. Nadonly has joined the depart- 
ment at Western Michigan. 


Martin C.eNeedler, formerly of Harvari 
University, has been appointed instructor cf 
government at Dartmouth College. 


Robert Nelson, who received his docto: > 
from Fordham in June, has joined the polit: ` 
science faculty of Canisius College. 


Morris S. Ogul has been promoted to ilc 
rank of assistant professor of political scic .«¢ 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 


John R. Owens, formerly of the Unive: “iv 
of Michigan, has been appointed assistant f.o- 
fessor in the field of political parties :: i 
process at the University of California. 


William V. O’Brien has been promote i to 
the rank of associate professor in the dep: t- 
ment of government at Georgetown. 


Jack W. Peltason has been promoted tc i. L 
professor at the University of Illinois. 


Howard R. Penniman, professor of Ar” i- 
can government, has been named chairm: ° 97 
the department of government at Georgetin 2: 
University. 


Harvey S. Perloff, Resources for the Furie, 
has been appointed professorial lecturer in t 1¢ 
school of government and public admini-tia- 
tion of The American University. 


Paul A. Pfetzschner has been promoted to: 
full professorship at Lafayette College. 


Frank P. Piskor has been appointed v.c. 
president for academic affairs at Syra:: s: 
University. 


Robert ©. Pitchell, formerly resident Crec 
tor of the Indiana Commission on State Ix: 
and Financing Policy, has been appointe: a- 
sociate professor of government and asst cint’ 
director of the bureau of government resesre! 
effective July 1, 1959. 


Kirk H. Porter has become a procs. 
emeritus at the University of Iowa, but is rm. 
tinuing his teaching during the current ycer 


James W. Pratt has been appointed r-:< +’ 
ant professor at Lafayette College. 


Eugene C. Price has been promoted i^ © 
sistant professor at San Jose State Colles... 


Lucian W. Pye, associate professor of velit 
ical science at the Massachusetts Instit 110 < 
Technology, has been appointed visiting ie 
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turer in the department of political science in 
Southeast Asia studies at Yale University. 


Laurence I. Radway, profesgor of govern- 
ment, has been appointed chairman of the de- 
partment of government at Dartmouth College. 


Austin Ranney has been promoted to full 
professor at the University of Illinois. 


Leo F. Redfern, formerly of the University of 
New Hampshire, was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of 
Wisconsin, July 1. He is an assistant director 
of the bureau of government. 


Ross R. Rice has been appointed chairman 
of the department of political science at Ari- 
zona, University. 


Joseph K. Roberts, Jr., instructor in gov- 
ernment at Barnard, has been appointed in- 
structor in government at Skidmore College. 


John P. Roche, professor of politics, has been 
appointed dean of faculty at Brandeis Uni- 
versity. 


Eleanor Roosevelt has been appointed as 
visiting lecturer in politics at Brandeis Uni- 
versity. 


. Edward J. Rozek has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor at the University of 
Colorado. He also serves as assistant editor of 
The Journal of Central European Affairs. 


Philip B. Secor, formerly political science 
research associate at Duke, University, has 
been appointed instructor of political science 
at Dickinson College. 


Foster H. Sherwood has accepted an ap- 
` pointment as chairman of the department of 
political science at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 


H. Gordon Skilling has left Dartmouth Col- 
lege to accept a position as professor of politi- 
cal economy at the University of Toronto, 
where he will help to develop a graduate pro- 
gram in Slavic Studies. 


Frank Smallwood has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of government at Dartmouth 
College. 


Frances L. Starner, formerly at the Uni- 
versity of California, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of political science and public 
administration at San Jose State College for 
the year 1959-1960. 


Richard W. Sterling has been promoted to 
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the rank of associate professor of government 
at Dartmouth College. He is on leave for the 
academic year 1959-1960 to accept a position 
as research associate at the Washington Center 
for Foreign Policy Analysis. 


Charles I. Stastny, who has just completed 
his work for his Ph.D. at Harvard, has been 
appointed an instructor in the department of 
government of the University of New Hamp- 
shire. 


Richard W. Staveley has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of political science at San Jose 
State College. 


Richard Stevens, formerly of Wabash Col- 
lege, has been appointed assistant professor of 
government at the College of William and 
Mary. 


Melvin P. Straus, formerly at the University 
of Texas, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at San Jose State 
College. 


Frank Tachau has been promoted to assist- 
ant professor of history and government at the 
Purdue University Center in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 


Peter A. Toma has joined the department of 
government of the University of Arizona as an 
assistant professor. 


George O. Totten, formerly of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of government at 
Boston University. 


Raymond Uhl of the University of Minne- 
sota has been appointed professor of political 
science at Arizona State University. 


Cecil Van Crabb has been made an associate 
professor at Vassar. Last summer he taught at 
The Johns Hopkins University. This winter he 
will give a course in American Foreign Policy 
at the Salzburg Seminar on American Studies. 


Vernon Van Dyke has been named chairman 
of the department of political science at the 
University of Iowa. During the summer of 
1959 he was a visiting professor at Columbia. 


Melvin W. Wach has joined the department 
at Western Michigan. 


Earle Wallace has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor of political science 
at the University of North Carolina. 


Eugene V. Walter is now assistant professor 
of politics at Brandeis University. 



















H. Wesley Ward, associate professor of gov- 
ernment of Southern Illinois University, ac- 
a cepted an appointment, effective September, 
1959, as professor of political science and act- 
ing chairman of the division of social sciences, 
Elmira College, Elmira, New York. 


James E. Watson, graduate student at the 
University of California (Berkeley), has been 
appointed assistant professor of political 
science, San Jose State College for this year. 


avid M. Welborn has been appointed lec- 
in government and research assistant in 
u of government research at Indiana 


Wheeler has become chairman of 
established department of politics 
s College. He is also dean of the 
Other members of the department in- 
dwin Fedder, assistant professor and 
ph B. Hampton, assistant professor. 


A 


Robert F. Wilcox has been appointed chair- 
man of the political science department at San 
Diego College. 


NEWS AND NOTES 
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J. D. Williams, recently promoted to the 
rank of associate professor in the political 
science department at the University of Utah, 
has been desighated by the Board of Regents 
to be director, for the academic year 1959-60, 
of a new Bureau of Community Development, 
established within the Extension Division. 
Function of the new Bureau will be to launch 
in Utah a self-study town-meeting approach to 
community development, such as has been 
used in the states of Washington and Illinois, 
In his absence his classes will be taught by 
Kenneth W. Treacy. 


David Wilson of Cornell University has ac- 
cepted an appointment as lecturer in the de- 
partment of political science at U.C.L.A. 


Deil S. Wright, formerly of Wayne State 
University, has joined the department of polit- 
ical science at the State University of Iowa as 
an assistant professor. 


Joseph J. Zasloff has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor of political science 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Daniel Bernard Carroll, McCullough pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of 
Vermont, and lately professor emeritus of 
political science, died suddenly ai his home on 
April 19, 1959. 

Professor Carroll’s life in higher education, 
except for a bachelor’s degree at the University 
of Illinois and a doctorate at the University of 
Wisconsin, was devoted wholly to the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. He was born in Illinois and 
taught for some years in the public schools of 
that state and in Indiana. He served as a 
captain in the United States Army during 
World War I, and for a short while in 1924. 

Professor Carroll served the University with 
great distinction as a teacher. A generation of 
students value the academic discipline they 
acquired in his classes. When he retired in 
1951 a petitionewith hundreds of student sig- 
natures was presented to President Carlson 
asking that he be permitted to continue teach- 
ing. For nearly the entire length of his tenure 
at the University of Vermont, he was advisor 
to the Inter-Fraternity Council which now 
4 confers a cup bearing his name. His academic 

life was as genuine as was his social delight in 
advising students. He was a democrat in all 
the best senses of the word. 


Professor Carroll served the academic com- 
munity with merit. He steadily contributed 
review articles to learned journals and wrote 
more substantive pieces on unicameralism in 
state legislatures and on constitutional law. A 
bibliography of ‘his writings shows his wide 
range of interest, from local government to in- 
ternational affairs. His favorite topic in politi- 
cal science was constitutional law: and he 
brought to that often ambiguous and opinion- 
dominated subject the precision of hard si wy 
and devotion to facts and clear reasoning. Pro- 
fessor Carroll’s greatest contribution to the 
scholarly community perhaps was his skill in 
teaching by example. Inside his classroom and 
office he was tolerant of those who were striv- 
ing for accuracy and understanding. Outsite 
on the campus and in the town, his friendlixce 
and personal concern knew no bounds. [kk 
taught not only students, but faculty as well - 
a dificult accomplishment. Under his chair 
manship a majority of the present departmen' 
of political science at the University of Ver 
mont had their first contact with the Cai 
versity. He leaveg a double impression on hi 
associates: that of uncompromising. acadciai 
standards combined with a charming persons 
friendship. 
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